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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


The  translator  deems  it  proper  to  state,  that  his  labors 
on  NEiJJDER  began,  and  were  prosecuted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  aeveral  successtve  volames  or  parts  of  the  present 
work,  many  years  ago,  —  though  not  before  a  partial 
translation  of  the  same  work  had  already  appeared  in 
England. 

He  has  certainly  no  reason  to  regret,  but  rather  much 
reason  to  congratulate  himseli^  that  his  first  translation 
did  not  find  its  way  to  the  press.  In  1843,  Dr.  Neakdeb 
sent  forth  a  second  edition  of  the  first  Volume  of  his 
work,  embracing  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  first 
three  centuries.  In  thi^  new  edition,  the  alterations  are 
numerous  and  important  The  great  features  of  the 
original  work,  its  method  and  spirit,  are,  indeed,  faithfully 
preserved ;  but,  in  other  respects,  there  are  very  decided 
improvemente. 

These  important  changes,  occurring  not  here  and  there, 
bnt  through'  entire  pages  and  paragraphs,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  translate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
anew.  The  translator  has  submitted  to  this  labor  with 
the  more  cheerfulness,  as  it  enables  him  to  present  the 
ivork  to  the  English  reader  in  the  form  in  which  Dr. 
Neander  has  been  pleased  to  express  his  wish  that  it 
should  appear. 

It  has  been,  throughout,  the  translator's  aim  and  effort 
to  render  a  &ithful  veredon  of  the  original  He  has 
never  felt  himself  at  Uberty,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  text,  or  to  omit  any  thing  from  it 
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He  has  never  resorted  to  notes  for  the  purpose  of  explain' 
ing  any  thing  which  could  be  made  sufficiently  clear  in 
the  place  where  it  stands.  On  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
giving  an  exact  rendering  in  English  of  an  author's  lan- 
guage, so  exceedingly  idiomatic,  so  thoroughly  German 
in  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  as 
the  author  of  this  History,  he  need  not  enlarge.  If 
allowance  be  made  for  the  slight  but  necessary  modifica- 
tions which  for  this  reason  have  sometimes  been  resorted 
to,  the  translator  believes  it  will  be  found,  that  as  he  has 
clearly  conceived  his  author's  meaning,  so  he  has  fath- 
fiilly  expressed  it  in  some  form  of  English  that  can  be 
understood. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  take  this  occadon  to  express 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  those  fiiends  who 
have  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  task;  and  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Tract,  whose  consent  to  overlook  the  proof- 
sheets  before  they  came  under  the  translator's  final  re- 
vision, was  an  act  of  real  kindness,  which  will  not  by 
him  be  very  easily  forgotten. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  publisjiers  have  concluded  to  issue  this  first  vol- 
ume, without  waiting  for  the  second,  now  in  the  press. 
Meantime,  the  translator  has  been  informed  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  second  volume  has  just  appeared  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  his  intention  to  procure  this  new  edition  as 
early  as  possible,  and  to  incorporate  all  the  important 
additions  and  improvements  it  may  contain  with  the 
second  volume  of  the  translation  before  it  goes  forth  to 
the  pubUc 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


TO    F.  VON   8CHELLING,   THE   PHILOSOPHEE. 

Aa  tlie  fint  Tolnme  of  1117  Church  ISstory  is  about  to  make  itt  Hppaaruiee  in  * 
b«Uer  ahapc,  I  feel  coiutrained  to  take  tbii  opDortunitr  of  preaenbi^  jroa  a  tedi- 
toonf  of  mj  sincere  reepect  and  love,  and  my  hearty  iLaiitH  for  all  toe  itutrnctiMi 
and  excitement  to  thought  denred  from  what  you  have  said,  both  publicly  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life,  and  tor  all  y6u  have  done,  during  your  reaidenc* 
here,  ia  the  service  of  our  common  boty  cause.  When  I  dedicate  a  work  at  tiiia 
character  to  a  philoaopber  like  you,  I  know  that  it  a  nothing  fbreian  from  5N>«r 
pbilosophj' ;  for  that  takes  history  Ibr  its  point  of  depMlnre,  and  woiSd  toftch  Os  to 
Dnderetand  it  according  to  its  inward  essence.  In  striving  to  ^iprehend  the  hiatcsy 
of  the  church,  not  as  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  outward  facte,  but  as  a  devel<^iuent 
proceeding  &om  within,  and  presenting  an  image  and  reflex  of  internal  history,  I 
trust  that  I  am  serving  a  spirit  which  may  claim  some  relatiooahip  to  your  philoao- 
phy,  however  feeble  l£e  powers  with  vbch  it  may  be  done.  In  what  you  paUicly 
expressed  respecting  the  sladia  in  the  development  at  the  Christisn  church,  boir 
much  there  was  which  struck  in  harmony  with  my  own  views!  I  might  fbel  some 
hesitation  in  laying  befbre  a  man  of  your  classical  Rttainments,  such  a  maater  of 
finm  ft8  well  as  of  matter,  a  work  of  whose  defects,  when  compared  with  tiw  idea 
U  its  fbandalion,  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  its  author.  But  I  know,  too, 
that  fellowship  (^  spirit  and  feeling  will  be  accounted  <d  more  worth  by  yon,  than 
•11  ebe  beiddes. 

TVoflting,  then,  that  yon  will  accept  this  oflTering  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
it  is  preiteotcd,  I  conclude  with  the  sincerest  wishes  that  a  gracious  Grod  may  long 
preserre  you  in  health,  and  the  fnll  enjoynient  of  your  powen;  that  he  wootd 
make  you  wholly  our  own,  and  long  keep  yon  in  the  midst  of  us,  to  awaken  the 
lout  rrepofirop  io  the  nunde  of  our'belavad  German  youth ;  to  exert  yoar  power- 
Ivl  influence  against  all  debasement  tmd  crippling  of  the  intellect;  to  lead  back 
those  ivbo  sie  astray,  from  the  unnatorai  and  the  distorted  to  a  h^thful  nmplici^  ; 
to  exhiUc  a  pattern  of  right  method  and  of  true  freedom  in  science;  to  testify 
of  thai:  which  constitutes  Uie  gosl  and  central  pcunt  of  alt  history;  and  —  so  far  as 
it  corned  within  the  pioviDce  of  science  —  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  new,  Ckrit' 
tiau  age  of  tiie  world,  whose  dawo  already  greetit  us  from  afar;  thai,  for  soch  endi 
11  these.  He  would  prolong  the  evening  u  your  lifb,  and  make  it  even  more  gkni- 
OOB  than  viras  its  morning. 

These  are  the  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  of  him  who  calls  himself,  with  Iw 
whole  heart,  Tn.™ 

Bbruv,  Jolt  11,  1843. 
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'^  eshilnt  du  ]uit«Ty  of  tlw  Omruh  of  Cbnst,  m  «  Uvrng  ^tneae  of  the  dIviiM 
^wer  ot  ChrutiMiit^ ;  u  a  tcbool  of  Chriirtiui  experieace;  ft  voice,  aouHding 
tfuou^  tlie  igCi  of  inatructioD,  of  doctriaE,  and  of  reproof,  for  tH  who  are  di*- 
poted  to  listen ;  tliis,  trom  the  earlteat  period,  hai  been  the  letwliog  aim  uf  m^  lift 
and  atudiea.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  alwayB  impressed  irilh  ihe  magBitude  of  Che 
undertaking,  and  with  the  ^«at  difficulties  which  must  attend  it,  if  so  conducted 
as  to  answer  ihe  demands  oT  science  and  of  the  great  practical  «aBt  wkich  I  hare 
mentioned ;  for  both  of  these  are,  in  the  present  case,  clooely  connected.  Nothing 
bat  wkat  can  stand  as  truth  before  the  Bcrutitiy  of  genuine,  unprejudiced  science, 
—  of  a  icienoe  which  does  not  see  through  the  glaas  of  a  particular  philosophical 
or  degmatic  scho^  —  can  be  profitable  for  Jnatruction,  doctrine,  and  reprooii  and 
wfaerever  a  science  relating  to  the  things  of  God  and  their  reTeladon  and  evola- 
lion  amoag  mankind  has  not  become,  by  mismanagement  of  human  [Wrversity,  an 
iasignificaat  caricature,  or  a  lifelcas  Hlceleton,  it  must  necessarily  bear  these  fVnit*. 
SdflDce  and  life  are  here  designed  to  iatei^penetrate  each  other,  if  life  is  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  manifold  contradiclians  of  error,  and  st^ence  to  death  and  inani^. 
Although  I  certainly  felt  the  iavrard  call  to  such  an  undertaking,  yet  the  senM 
of  its  weight  and  its  responsible  ness  —  especially  at  the  present  time,  which  bo 
mnoh  needs  die  hiiloriam  viia  magiitram,  as  a  sure  compaas  m  the  stonn  And  tnmult 
of  eTenta  — haa  continually  deterred  me  frcon  attempting  to  realize  the  faiorita 
idea  which  so  long  floated  before  my  mind.  AfW  several  preliminarv  essaya, 
00  woAs  connect^  with  church  history,  I  wag  led  by  various  motives,  personal 
and  outward,  to  engage  in  a  task  which,  if  too  long  delayed,  might  never  be 
aooompliahed. 

ITiQ  immediate  outward  occa^on  was,  thai  my  respected  publisher  invited  me  to 
prepare  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  my  work  on  the  Emperor  Julian ;  and,  at 
(be  Mine  time,  a  ntoie  tiill  and  ample  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  in  that  work 
had  been  only  a  fragment.  But,  in  setting  about  this  task,  I  Ibuod  that  the  book, 
Koording  to  Ihe  views  which  I  Uien  entertained,  would  have  to  take  an  entirely 
new  shape,  and,  if  it  came  to  any  thing,  to  be  wrought  into  a  far  more  comprchen- 
■ve  whole.  Thus  was  si^ested  tome  d)e  thought  of  pablishing,  in  the  first  place, 
the  history  of  the  church  in  the  three  first  centuries,  as  the  starting  pointof  a  gen- 
eral Church  History;  and  the  encouragement  received  from  my  publisher  con- 
finned  me  in  Iha  plan. 

I  here  enter,  then,  upon  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  present  to  the  public 
the  first  great  division  of  the  history  of  the  church  during  the  three  first  centuries. 
Hie  second  division,  if  it  please  God,  shall  fbUow  by  the  next  Easter  lair.  The 
history  of  the  Apostolic  church  as  a  whole,  is,  to  my  own  mind,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  incorporate  it  inuoGdiately  with  the 
present  history.  Hence,  in  this  work,  I  have  nmply  presupposed  it ;  and  I  reserve 
ibr  a  future  opportunity  the  publication  of  it,  as  a  separate  work  by  ilaelf. 

Hay  Ha  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  truth,  attend  the  commeoce- 
ment  of  this  work  wi^  His  blesbine,  and  grant  me  both  die  ability  and  the  right 
dinosition  to  prosecute  it  to  the  end- 
To  condnde,  I  oficr  my  hearty  thanks  to  all  tJie  fnends  who  have  attended  this 


through  the  presn,  with  their  kind  anistance ;  and  vspaaJij 
to  my  excellent  Mend,  one  of  our  promiong  young  theok^ans,  (soon  afterwanu 
nmoved  to  a  better  worid,)  the  theological  student,  SiNaER.  To  his  asinduity  and 
ewe,  MOompaiued  with  no  small  labor  in  correctiag  the  proofi^  the  appearance  cf 
Aii  volume  u  greatly  indebted.  The  indexes  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  work, 
wldeh,  it  ii  hoped,  inH  contribute  much  to  the  reader's  eonvenifuice,  are  also  dna 
to  Iheiiitdnttry  of  this  valued  and  beloved  friend. 

A.N£Ain>EB. 

B)nUX|  X>OTOBBK  18,  1821. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDUION. 


FiKBT  rf  an,  I  would  thankfullj  ackoowledge  tlie  Divine  goodness  iriiich  haa 
«aabled  me  —  beyond  any  expectations  I  could  have  fonned  when,  seveiiteen 
jean  ago,  I  commenced  the  public&tion  of  my  Church  Hiatory  —  to  prosecute  the 
work  so  far,  and  aLn  to^  recast  the  first  Tolume  of  it  in  a  better  shape.  Hie  first 
edition  having  been  disposed  of  irithin  a  year,  a  re'impressioa  of  the  text  and 
doobling  the  Dumber  of  copies  made  it  possible  lo  defer  the  preparation  of  a  new 
Mfitioa  for  so  long  a  period.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  prudent  arrangement 
of  my  respected  pablisher ;  for  had  I  undertaken  to  prepare  a  new  edition  at  any 
earlier  period,  it  would  hardly  have  been  in  mj  pover  to  carry  forward  the  work 
ao  far  as  I  have.  Besides,  owing  to  the  loi^  interval  which  h^  elapsed,  I  had  be- 
come almout  a  stranger  to  this  portion  of  it,  in  its  original  form ;  and  hence  the 
defects  which  dctnanded  correction,  could  not  fail  to  appear  to  me  the  more 
l^arinR.  Many  of  the  corrections  have  been  suegceted  by  the  remarks  of  friends 
and  of  enemies ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  be  gladto  listen  also  to  (he  latter,  when 
the  buth  speaks  through  them. 

I  most  stiU  hold  bst  to  the  same  fimdameittal  portion  in  theolra^,  and  in  the 
Mmtemplalion  of  history,  which  1  held  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking.  I  most 
siTcnDously  defend  it,  over  agunst,  and  in  opjwxntion  to,  Ibe  same  main  tendencies 
wlucb  I  men  had  to  combat  On  many  points,  Ustory,  in  the  mean  time,  has 
already  de^ed.  Nothing  will  remain  hidden :  principles  most  unfold  themselves, 
and  bring  out  to  the  light  the  results  which  lie  within  them.  When  this  has  been 
dme,  all  the  shifts  are  in  vain,  by  wluch  men  would  seek  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  history,  and  rejieat  over  ageia  the  old  tnck  of  deception. 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  my  labors,  seventeen  ye^rs  ego,  I  dedicated  my 
wnk  to  ^  friend  who  was  about  to  leave  me,  Wilhelu  Bohueb, — a  jiHing  man 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  a  whole  class  inspired  with  the  same 
(fiqiodtion ;  who  has  dnce,  as  a  man,  maintained  his  standing  among  the  learned 
tbeohvians  and  teachers  of  the  church,  and  with  whom  I  have  ever  remained 
bound  b^  the  same  tellowiihip  of  spirit,  —  I  affijted  to  it  the  motto  of  our  common 
theology,  and  of  this  exhibition  of  history:  "Pectus  est,  qaod  theologum  facit" 
We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this  "'"'"' ;  shame  rather  to  those  who  were  bold 
enough  to  ridicule  it.  They  have  pronounced  sentence  on  themselves.  It  was  the 
watchword  of  those  men  who  called  forth  theoli^y  from  the  dead  forms  of  scholaa- 
ticiani  lo  the  living  spirit  of  God's  word.  So  let  this  be  our  motto  still,  in  dexpite 
rf  all  starveling  or  oveivcrammed  PhUiilers,  —  of  all  the  foolish  men  who  in^ 
themselves  in  the  conceit  of  their  own  superior  science,  or  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  dozzied  by  such  vain  pretensiona. 

The  first  division  of  this  work,  in  its  present  altered  shape,  will  occapj  two 
—  .■■.-...  ^.  ■  ■    .  ■„     ^  fjf^^ .. 


imes.     The  second  volume,  with  the  Divine  permission,  will  soon 
w  delayed. 


pnsent ;  *  and  I  hope,  also,  the  continuation  of  the  whole  work  will  no  longer 
Mdelaye^f 


A.KEA2n)£B. 
Berun,  Jult  11,  1842. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


TO   UT   BELOVED    AND  UDCH-HONORED   FRIEND, 
DR.    HEUBNER, 

SCPBRIMTXIIDEIITHSENERAI.   AT  VITTZKBCSO, 


When,  lut  yetr,  tbe  noble  festiTol  waa  held  io  commemonUioti  of  tbe  twentj- 
fifUi  anniversary  of  your  Hieolc^ical  Seminary,  from  which,  during  that  ipace 
of  time,  M  rich  a  btesdng  hss  Sowed  to  tlie  churchea  of  thin  country,  J^adlj 
would  I  have  borne  some  part  or  other  in  honor  of  thin  occasion  so  interealiDg  to 
my  heart  It  wau  not  my  happiness  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  I  now  come  after 
tlie  kaiA,  with  a  small  oflerine,  which  assures  vou  of  my  uncere  love  and  respect 
There  is  tho  ajubilee-ft«dval  in  commemorabon  of  oor  ancient  Iriendship.  Itia 
now  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  aince  it  was  my  happiness  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, in  the  society  of  that  man  of  God,  who  but  a  short  time  ago  waa  called 
hrane  from  the  midstt  of  us,  Bahon  ton  Kottwitz,  a  man  whose  memory  thou- 
aands  bless,  —  and  fVom  that  time  I  have  looked  towards  you  as  to  a  pdnt  of  light 
■mid  the  darkness  of  this  worldly  age.  You  will  receive  this  tribute  of  myoncere 
esteem  with  indulgent  good-'Will.  K  you  find  a  good  deal  here,  as  in  other  writing 
of  mbe,  which  does  not  acoonl  with  your  own  views  of  doctrine,  thia,  I  am  con< 
fident,  cannot  disturb  your  kind  feelings.  You  understand  how  to  make  snbordiaaCe 
differences  recede  and  give  place  to  (he  higher  fellowship  grounded  on  that  on* 
foundation,  which  is  Chnst.  You  are  a  disciple  of  ihe  true  spirit  of  love  and  free* 
dom,  which,  BO  far  inxa  insisting  that  everything  shall  be  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
maketh  free. 

God  ^rant  that  jou  may  be  apared  yet  many  years,  as  a  bleesing  to  hii  chnn^ 
which,  in  these  tuoea  oC  encroadiing  daTkoesa,  needs  such  witnease*  abov«  all 
thing!  else.  With  tU.  my  heart,  yours, 

Bkkuh,  JmiB  SB,  1S4S.  A.  N£ANDEB. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

^B  fbDowing  is  that  part  of  the  first  book  of  my  Church  History,  wbidi  ooo- 
tuus  the  history  of  doctnnea.  The  active  investigations  which  have  been  j^ng 
on,  during  the  lew  yean  past,  in  this  department,  eave  occasion,  here  especiallr, 
for  the  correction  or  more  ample  proof  of  many  Siings  which  I  had  advanced; 
and  I  am  rejcnced  that  the  opportunity'  has  been  given  me  fbr  making  these  im- 
provements. A  tendency  which  aims  at  science  and  spirit  by  referring  everything 
to  the  head,  could,  most  assuredly,  never  find  in  me  any  tlung  but  an  onfasMoD- 
atde  opponent. 

In  concluuon,  I  present  my  hearty  thanks  to  my  fliend,  Herhank  Bobbel,  fbr 
the  patient  and  stdBul^are  which  he  has  bestowed  on  tbe  correction  of  this  volume, 
and  in  preparing  the  running-titles,  and  the  indexes  at  the  end. 

The  two  preftces  to  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  first  edition,  I  leava 
out  (or  want  of  room.     The  third  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  beloved  man  with 


n  a  vnit  to  this  d^,  in  Julj-  19th,  1S!T. 
The  guide  to  Church  ^atory,  which  I  promised  some  time  ago,  irill  now  beyond 
all  doubt  be  prepared  by  a  very  dear  young  friend  of  nune,  Hr.  Lio.  Jacobi,  who 
fcaa  already  made  himself  favorably  known  by  his  eaaay  on  Pelagina,  aoid  fiom 
wbuan  the  be«t  which  ooold  be  done  m»  be  expected. 

A.  NBANDEK. 
r,  Jun  U,  tSiS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  trace,  from  the  small  miutard-graiD, 
through  the  course  of  the  past  ceaturies,  lying  open  for  oar  inapecUoa, 
the  growth  of  that  mighty  tree,  which  is  destined  to  overshadow  the 
earth,  and  under  the  branches  of  which  all  its  people  are  to  find  a 
safe  habitation.  The  history  will  show  how  a  little  leaven,  cast  into 
the  moss  of  humanity,  has  been  gradually  penetrating  it.  Looking  back 
on  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  would  survey  a  process  of  de- 
velopment in  which  we  ourselves  are  included ;  a  process  moving 
steadily  onward,  though  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  through  various  wind- 
ings, yet  in  the  end  furthered  by  whatever  has  attempted  to  aireBt  ita 
coui^ ;  a  process  having  its  issue  in  eternity,  but  constantly  following 
the  same  laws,  so  that  in  the  past,  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  our  view,  we 
may  see  the  germ  of  the  future,  which  is  coming  to  meet  ua.  But 
although  the  contemplation  of  history  enables  us  to  perceive  the  powers 
as  ther  are  prepared  in  their  secret  laboratories,  and  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  actual  operation,  yet  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of 
all  this,  it  is  pre-supposed  that  wo  have  formed  some  just  conception  of 
that  in  its  inward  essence,  w£ich  we  would  study  in  its  manifestation 
and  process  of  development.  Our  knowledge  here  falls  into  a  neces- 
sary circle.  To  understand  history,  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  some 
understanding  of  that  which  constitutes  its  working  principle ;  but  it 
is  also  history  which  furnishes  us  the  proper  test,  by  which  to  ascer- 
tun  whether  its  principle  has  been  nghdy  apprehended.  Certainly, 
then,  our  nnderetonding  of  the  history  of  Chnstianity  will  depend  on 
Hie  conception  we  have  formed  to  ourselves  of  Christmoity  itself. 

Now  Cnristiamty  we  regard  not  aa  a  power  that  has  sprung  up  ont 
of  the  hidden  depths  of  man's  nature,  but  as  one  which  descended 
firom  above,  because  heaven  opened  itself  for  the  rescue  of  revolted 
humanity ;  a  power  which,  as  it  is  exalted  above  all  that  human  nature 
can  create  out  of  its  own  resources,  must  impart  to  that  nature  a  new 
life,  .and  change  it  from  its  inmost  centre.  The  great  souree  of  this 
power  is  the  person  whose  life  its  appearance  exhibits  to  us  —  Jesus  of 
S^azareth  — '  Uie  Redeemer  of  mankind  when  alienated  from  God  by 
Bn.  In  the  submission  of  faith  to  him,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
truth  which  he  revealed,  consists  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of 
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that  fellowship  of  the  divine  Ufe  resulting  from  it,  which  we  de^gnate 
under  the  name  of  the  church.  Out  of  this  spHogB  the  common  con- 
sciousness,  which  oniteB  all  its  members  in  one,  however  separated 
from  one  another  hv  space  or  time.  The  cont'mnance  of  all  those 
agencies,  whereby  Chhstianity  has  given  a  new  turn  to  the  life  of  our 
race,  depends  on  our  holding  fast  to  this,  its  peculiar  essence,  to  the 
same  that  has  been  the  spriitg  of  these  agencies  from  the  beginning. 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ck>d,  which  derived  its  oii^  from  these  influences 
in  humanity,  and  which  must  ever  continue  to  spring  up  afresh  from  the 
same,  may  be  apphed  the  remark  of  an  ancient  hbtoiian  respecting 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  that  they  will  be  preserved  by  the  same 
means  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  foundation.  ^ 

But  although  Christianity  can  be  understood  only  as  something 
which  ia  above  nature  and  reason,  something  communicated  to  them 
from  a  higher  source,  yet  it  stands  in  necessary  connection  with  the 
essence  of  these  powers  and  w-ith  their  mode  of  development, —  other- 
wise, indeed,  it  could  not  be  fitted  to  elevate  them  to  any  higher  stage ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  operate  on  them  at  al).  And  such  a  connec- 
tion, considered  by  itself,  we  must  presume  to  exist  in  the  works  of  God, 
in  the  mutual  and  harmonious  Rgreement  of  which  is  manifested  the 
divine  order  of  the  universe.  The  connection  of  which  we  now  speaJi 
consists  in  this ;  that  what  has  by  their  Creator  been  implanted  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature  and  reason,  what  has  its  ground  in  their  idea 
and  their  destination,  can  attun  to  its  full  realization  only  by  mcEois  of 
that  higher  principle,  as  we  see  it  actually  realized  in  Him  who  is  its 
Source,  and  in  whom  is  expressed  the  on^a!  type  and  model,  after 
which  humanity  has  to  strive.  And  accordingly,  we  see  the  evidence 
of  this  connection,  whenever  we  observe  how  human  nature  and  reason 
do,  by  virtue  of  this,  their  original  capacity,  actually  strive,  in  their  his- 
torical development,  towards  this  higher  principle,  which  needs  to  be 
communicated  to  them  in  order  to  their,  own  completion  ;  and  how,  by 
thesune  capacity  they  are  made  receptive  of  this  principle  and  conduct- 
ed onward  till  they  yield  to  it,  and  become  moulded  by  its  influence. 
It  is  simply  because  such  a  connection  exists,  because  in  aJl  cases 
where,  through  the  historic  preparation,  the  soil  has  been  rendered  suit- 
able for  its  reception,  ChristJanity  enters  readily  into  all  that  is  humari, 
striving  to  asumilate  it  to  Its  own  nature,  and  to  inter-penetrate  it  with 
ite  own  power,  that  on  a  superficial  view,  it  appears  as  if  Christianity 
itself  were  only  a  product  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
different  spiritual  elements  it  had  drawn  together ;  and  the  opimon 
has  found  advocates,  that  it  could  thus  be  expliuned.  So  may  it  also 
become  blended  for  a  while  with  the  impure  elements,  attracted  by  its 
influ^oe,  and  in  iia  manifestation  assume  a  shape  which  wholly 
resembles  them  ;  —  till  at  length,  by  its  own  intrin^c  power,  it  begins 
a  process  of  pnrification,  from  which  it  issues  forth  refined  and  ennobled, 
even  in  its  outw^d  form.  But  this  circumstance,  again,  might  seem 
to  6imish  some  hold  for  the  opinion,  lU  tf  all  those  impure  elements, 

1  Imperinm  facile  Ha  ardbuB  retiiietiu',  qmbna  initio  ptutnm  ett. 
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iHmh  only  attaclied  themBclves  to  Chriatiaiiity  in  its  outward  tnaDi- 
fcet&tion,  sprang  from  ita  essence ;  wliile  on  the  contrary,  the  real 
operation  of  its  essence,  as  the  process  of  development  went  on,  was 
to  separate  and  rejeot  them.  In  the  contemplation  of  history,  as  of 
nature,  it  is  always  in  trath  a  very  difficult  thing  to  avoid  confounding 
accidental  symptoms  with  more  deep-seated  agencies, —  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  true  cause  from  what  merely  works  on  the  surface.' 

If  this  holds  good,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  development  of  human  nature  generally,  it  will  be  found  to 
^ply  with  peculiar  force  to  that  great  period,  which  was  chosen  for 
the  ^)pearSDce  of  the  Savour  of  the  world ;  and  for  the  diffueion 
acHHig  mankind,  from  him,  as  the  source,  of  those  powers  from  above, 
wliich  formed  the  commencement  of  that  new  creation,  whose  progres- 
sire  woik  becune  thenceforth  the  final  problem  and  the  goal  of  history. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  from  its  hiatoricaJ  conneclion  with  tho  previous 
development  of  that  portion  of  mankind,  among  whom  Christianity 
first  appeared,  that  its  effects  can  be  rightly  understood ;  and  such  a 
cmnected  view  of  the  subject  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
of  ftlse  explanations. 

This  Gonnectioa  is  lunted  at  by  the  Apostie  Paul,  where  he  says 
that  Christ  appeared  tcken  the  fitlnesg  of  t/w  time  woe  come.  For 
herein,  certainly,  it  is  implied,  that  the  precise  lime  when  he  appeared 
had  amne  parlicnlar  relation  to  his  appearance ;  —  that  the  preparatory 
Bten,  throng  the  previous  development  in  the  history  of  the  nations, 
had  been  directed  precisely  to  this  point,  and  were  destined  to  proceed 
just  BO  far,  in  order  to  admit  of  this  appearance  —  the  goal  and  central 
paint  of  aU.  It  u  trae,  this  appearance  stands  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
relatMMi  to  tbe  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  designed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense.  It  ia  coimected  with 
this  nn^on  by  the  common  element  of  a  divine  revelation,  —  the 
soperaatural  and  snprarrstionsl  element ;  by  the  common  interest  of 
l^eism  and  the  Theocracy  ;  as  all  revealed  reli^on,  the  entire  devel- 
opment of  Th^sm  and  the  Theocracy,  pointe  trom  the  be^nning 
towards  one  end ;  which  being  reached,  every  thing  must  be  re- 
eoj^iised  as  belon^g  to  one  organie  whole,  —  a  whole  wherein  all 
^  principal  mmuenta  served  to  announce  beforehand,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for,  tiie  end  towards  which  they  were  tending  as  their  last 
fiilfilment  and  oonsommation.  It  is  in  this  reference,  Christ  says  of 
his  relation  to  tJda  religion,  what  he  could  not  say  aftor  the  same 
manner,  of  his  relation  to  any  other ;  —  that  he  was  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil ;  although  it  remains 
iKine  the  less  trae,  that  Christ  stands  in  the  relation  of  one,  who  came 
i»t  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  to  all  the  truth  at  bottom  in  ^  religions,  to 
the  purely  human  element  wherever  it  mhy  be  found.  But  still  we 
most  not  confine  onrselves  here  to  the  connection  of  the  appearance 
of  Christianity  with  Judjusm  alone.  Judaism  itself,  as  tiie  revealed 
nfigioQ  of  Theism,  can  be  understood  in  its  true  significance,  only  aa 
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contrasted  with  tbe  Katare-religion  of  Paganism.  VHiiist  on  the  one 
hand,  the  seed  of  divine  truth  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang,  was 
communicated  to  reason  by  divine  revelation ;  so  on  the  other  hand, 
reason  unfolding  itself  from  hencatb,  must  seek,  especially  among 
that  great  historical  people,  the  OrocliB,  how  far  it  could  singly,  and  by 
its  own  power,  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  diiine  things.  To  this,  the 
Apostle  Paul  alludes,  when  ho  says,  "  God  hath  determined  for  all 
nations  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
—  how  long  they  should  continue,  and  bow  far  they  should  extend  their 
sway,  —  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
him  and  find  him."  And  so,  too,  when  be  says  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  that  the  world,  by  its  own  wis- 
dom, sought  to  know  God  in  his  wisdom,  but  could  not  know  him.  As  it 
had  been  intrusted  to  the  Hebrews  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  heaven^ 
derii-ed  element  of  the  Theistic  reli^on,  so  it  was  ordained  that 
among  the  Greeks,  all  seeds  of  human  culture  should  unfold  themselves 
in  beautiful  harmony,  to  a  complete  and  perfect  whole ;  and  then 
Christianity,  taking  up  the  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the 
humaa,  was  to  unite  both  in  one,  and  show  bow  it  was  necessary  that 
both  should  co-operate  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  itself  and  for 
the  unfolding  of  what  it  conbuns.  Origen  had  no  heatation  in  admit 
ting,  what  Gelsus  the  great  antagonist  of  Christianity  muntuned,  when 
he  ascribed  to  the  (Greeks  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  talents  and  fitness 
of  position,  which  qualified  them  for  applying  human  culture  to  tie 
development  and  elaboration  of  those  elements  of  divine  knowledge 
they  had  received  from  other  quarters,  namely  from  the  East.^ 

Besides,  among  Pagans,  the  transient  fiashes  of  a  deeply-seated  con- 
Bciousness  of  God,  —  the  sporadic  revelations  of  Him  m  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  who  has  not  left  himself  without  witp 
ness  among  any  people, — are  too  clear  to  be  mistaken ;  the  testimonia 
anim^e  naturalitor  christianse,  as  it  is  expressed  by  an  ancient  fa&er, 
which  pointed  to  Christianity.  And  while  it  was  necessary  that  the 
influence  of  Judiusm  should  penetrate  into  the  heathen  world,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  and  open  a  point  of  communication  for  Christianity,  so 
was  it  needful  also,  that  the  stem  and  repulsive  stiflaiess  of  Judaism 
should  be  softened  and  expanded  by  the  elements  of  Hellenic  culture, 
in  order  to  become  recipient  for  what  was  new  in  the  presentations  of 
the  Gospel.  The  three  great  historical  nations  had  to  contribute,  each 
in  its  own  peculiar  way,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  planting  of' Chris- 
tianity, —  the  Jews  on  the  side  of  the  religious  element ;  the  Greeks  on 
the  side  of  science  and  art ;  the  Bomans,  as  masters  of  the  world,  <m 
the  side  of  the  political  element.  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
arrived,  and  Clmst  appeared, — when  the  goal  of  history  bad  thna 
been  reached, — then  it  was,  that  through  bun,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  spirit  that  proceeded  from  him, — the  might  of  Christiaiuty,  —  all 
the  threads,  hitherto  separated,  of  human  development,  were  to  be 
broa^t  together  and  interwoven  in  one  web. 

1  "On  Kplvai  ^e^aujoaiT^at  naX  aan^aiu  esdog  in  thii  opinion,  Bayi  it  cervea  pro- 
)rpd(  ifuriiv  Til  tiro  tiap^dpuv  tbprdtvTa  aseXy  for  tbs  TindicatiaD  of  ChriiUaoi^. 
i/uivovii  elacv  'E/.T.ijvtc.     Origen,  BCqui-    c.  Cell.  L  2. 
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Kow,  how  it  wtta,  &a,i  tbe  different  counes  of  development  under 
reve&led,  uut  in  natoral  religiiBi,  —  osder  Jud^sm  <hi  the  one  hand, 
and  Greek  or  Soman  institutionfi  on  the  other,  —  co-oper&ted  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Chriatiaoity,  it  is  our  present  purpose  more  partiauiariy  to 
consider ;  and  we  will  first  cast  a  gl^uice  at  the  religious  state  of  the 
pagan  world  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

State  of  the  Pagan  World  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

If,  in  tho  ancient  world,  a  dark  fatality  teemed  to  reveal  itte^  in  the 
rise  and  fdl  of  nations,  an  irresistible  cycle  to  which  all  human  great- 
ness was  forced  to  submit,  iu  this  impression  we  may  recognize  the 
consciousness  of  a  necessary  law  of  development  at  that  atf^  of  the 
world.  All  national  greatness  depends  on  the  tone  of  public  fee^g 
tmd  manners ;  and  this  again  on  the  power  of  religion  in  tiie  life  of  the 
peo]:4e.  But  the  popular  religious  of  antiquity  answered  only  for  a 
certain  etage  of  culture.  When  the  nations,  in  the  course  of  their 
progress,  1^  passed  beyond  this,  the  necessary  consequence  was  a 
dissevering  of  the  spirit  from  the  religions  tradidons.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  quiet  and  equable  development  of  the  Oriental  mind,  —  so 
tenaciooa  of  the  old, —  the  opposition  between  the  mythic  religion  of 
the  people,  and  the  secret,  theoiopMc  doctrines  of  a  priestly  cast,  who 
gave  direction  to  the  popular  conscience,  might  exist  for  centuries 
without  change.  But  among  the  more  excitable  nations  of  the  West, 
mtellectnal  culture,  as  soon  as  it  attuned  to  a  certain  degree  of 
independence,  must  necessarily  Ml  into  collision  with  the  mythic 
religion,  handed  down  from  the  infancy  of  the  people.  The  more 
iridely  diffiised  cultivation  became,  the  more  extensive  grew  this  schism. 
Religion  was  deprived  of  its  power,  and  the  defection  &om  this  led 
at  the  same  time  to  the  depravation  of  morals.  Thus  the  Culture 
which  had  no  reli^ous  ajid  moral  ground  of  support,  capable  of  with- 
stancUng  every  shock,  mid  indestructible  under  all  changes,  —  as  soon 
as  it  was  rent  &om  its  connection  with  the  inner  life  that  alone  gives 
the  vigor  of  health  to  all  human  concerns,  —  could  only  degenerate  into 
false  civilization  and  corruption.  There  was  as  yet  no  lalt,  to  preserve 
the  life  of  humanity  from  decomposing,  or  to  restore  it  back  ag^ 
when  passing  to  decomposition. 

As  it  was  the  Grecian  mind,  —  freed  in  its  development  from  the 
influence  of  tradition,  —  to  which  philosophy  and  every  independent 
science  under  its  form,  owe  their  existence ;  so  too  it  was  among  the 
Greeks,  that  the  nughty  schism  first  presented  itself,  between  the 
human  mind  striving  after  its  freedom,  and  tho  popular  reh^on.  Aa 
early  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  the  arbitrary  and 
heartless  dialectic  of  the  Sophista  was  directed  agunat  the  might  of 
holy  tradition  and  morals.  Plato  already  represents  Socrates  discours- 
ing against  this  rage  for  enlightenment,  which  he  characterises  as  a 
"  boorish  wisdom," '  that  put  itself  to  the  thankless  task  of  tracing  back 

>  'AypoUv  rtvl  00^  xp^/f"^!  ^  vhat  nUonl  and  triTiaL  Ftuednu,  p.  S6B,  Flat 
Iw  M^*  of  one  of  IboM  tniuhMsei*  who    ed.  Bipon^  VoL  X. 
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sD  uytlucal  t&les  to  some  natural  &ct,  neglecdng  meim^Thile,  what  is 
most  importaat  tmd  nearest  to  maD,  the  knowledge  of  himself.  And 
in  the  times  inunediately  succeeding,  appeared  a  certain  Euemenis, 
&om  the  school  of  Cyrene,  vho  fancied  that  ho  had  compassed  the  lon^ 
sought  object,  and  resolved  the  vhole  doctrine  concerning  the  goda, 
into  a  history  of  nature. 

Among  the  Romans,  religion  waa  more  closely  interwoven  than  in 
the  other  ancient  states,  vrith  politics.  One  gave  life  to  the  other. 
Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  whole  civil  and  domestic  life  was  based 
on  relj^oua  customs,  which,  by  their  connection  with  modesty  of  maa- 
nere,  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  more  eesthctic  than  moral 
element  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  —  a  system  which  did  not  shrink 
from  even  entering  into  union  with  immorality. '  The  great  historiaji 
Polybius  has  given  a  picture  of  Roman  life,  as  it  waa  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Christ,  while  it  yet  retained  its  ancient  simplicity.  Judging 
by  those  m&sms  of  the  understanding,  which,  as  a  stabesman,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  believed  that 
the  trtut  of  character,  for  which  the  Roman  people  had  been  commonly 
reproached, — the  excesffive  superstition  inwrought  with  their  public  and 
pnvatehfe, — was,  in  truth,  the  firmest  pillar  of  tiie  Roman  statc.^  Coo- 
templating  reUgion  in  this  outward  way,  he  saw  in  it  only  a  means, 
employed  by  l£ie  wisdom  of  law-givers,  for  training  and  leading  the 
multitude.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  were  it  even  possible  to  form  a 
state  of  wise  men,  such  a  procedure  would,  perhaps,  be  found  un- 
necessary. But  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power,  whicn  unruly  passions 
and  desires  exercised  over  the  ezritable  multitude,  there  was  need  of 
such  means,  in  order  to  hold  them  in  check  by  the  dread  of  the  invisi- 
ble, and  by  terrifying  fictions.^  From  this  power  of  religious  faith,  he 
accounted  for  the  integrity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, with  whom  an  oath  was  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  to  be  relied  on  nith 
far  more  confidence  than  any  number  of  other  securities  in  the  Grecian 
states.  But  while  he  praised  the  ancients,  who,  not  without  good  refr- 
eons,  had  introduced  among  the  multitude  these  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  and  the  things  of  the  lower  world,  he  felt  constrained  to  censure 
tliose  of  his  own  contemporaries,  who  were  most  unreasonably  and  in- 
conmderately  seeldng  to  destroy  these  convictions.  * 

It  would  necessanly  be  the  case,  at  the  ptant  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient world,  that  in  proportion  as  scientific  culture  came  to  be  more 
generally  difiiised  among  the  people,  this  oppo^tion  noticed  by  Polybius 
between  the  subjective  conviction  of  individuals  and  the  public  state- 
religion,  would  become  more  stron^y  marked.  There  were  no  means 
of  creating  a  fellowship  of  religious  interest  on   truthful  grounds, 

•  A  differencA  between  the  Boman  and  fiuiiaiov  icpu-y/iaTo,  Xfyu  H  rfiv  Stailat' 

Greciaa  religions,  p&rticularly  noticed  bj  fimiiai.    I>.  YLc  56. 

DiODjsidRofHftlicamaMiu,  ft  Greek  writer  ■  Kutctrai,  TOif  6i)iKotc  fo^oit  tal  t$ 

of  the  Angiulan  nge.     See  the  well-known  ToiairQ  Tpafiitdi^  rd  itX^&Tt  awexav. 

and  lemuk&blB  passage  in  ArcbnoL  Bo-  *  Aian-ip  ol  nadolol  ioKoiat  /loi  rUr  wtpl 

man.  1.  II.  c  IS.  ^luv  iwoia;  tal  rdf  imip  Tuv  hi  ^tm  Sut- 

»  Ka(  /«)(   iaml   rt   irnpi   roif   aiioif  X^ci;  oit  lUf  Kol  (if  hvxtv  elf  ri  jrA^*( 

dvtf/iUTOif  Avaiiioiuvov,  mffro  awix'"'  'ri  irapiiaayiryiiv  mXit  Si  udAAof  ol  vDv  tiaf 
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between  the  cultivated  class  and  the  people.  The  wiser  sort  endeaTOr- 
ed  to  Busttun  the  popular  rolipon ;  either  because,  like  Polybiue,  they 
merely  recognized  in  it  a  necessary  means  to  political  ends;  or 
because,  like  philosopheis  of  more  depth,  they  regarded  it  as  not 
barely  Uie  work  of  human  caprice,  but  as  belonging  to  a  higher  necea- 
sty ;  as  resting  on  a  basis  of  truth,  which  could  be  brought  near  the 
consciousness  -  of  the  multitude  only  under  this  human  form ;  as  the 
fragments  of  a  traditioo,  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  divine  things 
possessed  in  the  earhest  times,  wherein  all  that  was  true  and  that 
clumed  to  be  acknowledged  aa  such  also  by  the  wise,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  impetfect  form. '  With  Poiybius  agrees  Strabo  the 
geographer,  who  wrote  m  the  age  of  Augustus  Ciesar.  "  The  multi- 
tude of  women,  he  observes,  and  the  entire  mass  of  the  common  people 
ctmnot  be  led  to  piety  by  the  doctrines  of  philosophy ;  for  this  purpose 
superstition  also  is  necessary,  which  must  call  in  the  dd  of  myths  and 
tales  of  wonder."  Having  adduced  some  examples  from  the  Grecian 
mythology,  he  adds,  "  such  things  the  founders  of  states  employed  as 
bng-beara  to  awe  childish  people."  These  myths,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
were  reqmred  not  only  for  children,  but  no  less  for  the  ignorant  and 
anedacat«d,  who  are  no  better  than  children ;  and  so  too  for  those 
whose  education  is  imperfect,  for  In  their  case  too,  reason  has  not  as  yet 
acquired  strength  enough  to  throw  off  the  habits  they  have  brou^t 
with  them  from  the  years  of  childhood.' 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  ancient  simpli- 
city of  manners  was  &st  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  culture, 
this  opposition,  which  bad  for  a  long  time  existed  among  the  Chreeks, 
between  the  reli^on  of  thinking  men  and  the  stat&-religion,  or  the 
popular  faith,  begvt  to  prevul  more  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Thus  the  learned  Roman 
antiquarian,  Varro,  who  lived  about  me  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
totinguished  three  kinds  of  theology ;  the  poetic  or  mythical,  the  civil, 
and  me  natural ;  the  last  being  the  one  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
world,  and  in  which  the  wise  are  agreed.  The  theohgia  civiUi,  in  its 
relation  to  truth,  seemed  to  him  to  lie  half  way  between  mythology 
and  philosophical  religion.^  Seneca  said  in  his  tract  "  agunst  supeN 
itition,"  "  uie  whole  of  that  vulgar  crowd  of  gods,  which  for  ages 
past  a  Protean  superstition  has  been  accumulating,  we  shsll  worship  in 

1  So  AiiMotk ;  who  uj*,  "  Ii  liu  been  that  iliis  hw  been  divinel;  said ;  and  linca 

lunded  down,  in  &  mjlhickl  form,  from  the  il  is  probable  thai  philosophy  end  ihe  »iia 

•arlicM  limes  to  postcriij,  that  there  are  have  been  severBl  times,  —  sofaras  that  ii 

gods,  and  that  the  diiine  (the  DeitT)  com-  possible, — roand  and  lost,  inch  doetrinM 

paNM  endre  natiire.    All  besides  this,  has  may  have  been  preserred  to  onr  limes,  u  the 

been  added,  after  the  mTthicol  style,  for  the  remains  of  andentvisdom."  Mecaphjs.x.B. 

puqnee  of  peimadine  'the  mnl^tndo,  and  '  In  Smbo  QMgtvph.  L  I  c  S. 

tar  the  iaiereat  of  Ibe  taws  and  eta  adTan-  '  His  words  are :  Prima  Iheologia  max* 

ti^  of  the  glate.    Thus  men  hare  giren  ime  Mcommodats  est  ad  thenbnm,  secoD- 

lo  the  fp>ds  human  fonns,  snd  have  even  da  ad  mnndam,  tartia  ad  nibem.    Ea,qn« 

represented  them  nnder  the  tlgnre  of  other  icribnnt  poeUe,  minos  ease,  qnam  i|t  popn- 

b^nn,  in  Iho  train  of  which  fleiions  fol-  li  seqni  debeaat,  que  sntem  philosophi, 

lowM  many  more  of  the  like  sort    Bat  [f  pfus  qaam  nt  ea  Tnlguin  semtan  eipemaL 

we  Mpaiale  trom  all  this  the  original  prin-  £a  qua  fadlins  intra  pedetes  in  scbola, 

c^e,  and  conudet  it  alone,  namelT,  that  qoaan  eiba  in  foio  fm«  paasnnt  anrei. 

the  ant  cawncei  are  god*,  we  shall  find,  Angnuin-deciTitateDeLL  Vl.c.S,etMq. 
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'  (kU  aenee,  viz.  that  we  ever  remember  the  worship  we  paj  them  b  doe 
rather  to  good  maimers,  than  to  their  own  wortli.  All  Sacb  rites  the 
sage  will  observe,  because  they  are  commanded  hj  the  laws,  not  becaose 
they  are  pleaung  to  the  gods."  So  Cotta,  whom  Cicero  introduces  aa 
the  Academician,  in  the  third  bo<Jc  of  his  work,  "  De  nators  Seonim," 
ImowB  bow  U>  distingoi^,  in  his  own  person,  the  two  different  pomtiong 
of  the  pontifex  and  the  philoeopher.  But  not  ever;  one  had  the  wis- 
dom, which  could  hold  these  two  positions  distinctly  apart,  and  keep 
them  from  destroying,  where  they  hod  nothing  better  to  substitute  in 
place  of  what  they  destroyed.  The  inner  disunion  wafi  at  length 
no  longer  to  be  concealed  even  from  those  who  were  no  pkiloto^iera. 
When  with  the  increase  of  luxury,  a  superficial  cultivation  came  to  be 
more  widely  spread  among  the  Romans,  and  the  uicient  simplicity  of 
manners  gradually  disappeared;  when  the  old  civic  virtue,  and  the  old 
constitutiou  and  freedom  sank  away,  and  were  succeeded  by  every  species 
of  moral  depravation,  and  by  servitude ;  then  was  the  tie  also  broken, 
whereby  the  old  reli^on  of  the  state  had  been  thus  fer  preserred  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  Those  among  the  philosophical  Bystems  of  the 
Greeks,  which  most  completely  hannonlzed  with  a  worldly,  thoughtless 
spirit,  destitute  of  all  susceptibility  for  the  godlike ;  those  which  made 
[jeasure  man's  lughcst  end,  or  which  led  to  doubt  of  all  objective 
truth, — Epicureanism,  as  represented,  for  example,  by  a  Lucretius,  and 
scepticism,  —  found  currency  on  all  sides ;  and  although  the  systems 
themselves  were  seldom  studied,  yet  the  great  mass  of  half-educat«d 
men,  became  ^miliar  i\ith  their  results.  Individuals  appeared,  who, 
like  Lncian,  pointed  the  shafts  of  th^  wit  aeainst  the  existing  reli^ons, 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  In  the  reUgpous  systems  of  the 
several  nations  that  had  been  brought  in  contact  witii  one  another  by  the 
Bomw)  empire,  as  well  aa  in  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophical  schools, 
men  saw  nothing  but  the  strife  of  opinions,  without  any  criterion  of 
truth.  Pilate's  question,  "what  is  truth?"  conveying  a  sneer  at  all 
enthusiasm  about  such  a  matter,  represented  the  prevtuling  tone  of 
mind  of  many  a  noble  Soman. 

They,  who  without  any  deep  senae  of  religions  need,  were  yet  un- 
able to  make  np  their  minds  to  a  total  denial  of  reH^on,  endeavored  to 
content  themselves  with  that  dead  abstraction,  which  is  usually  left 
behind,  as  something  to  retire  to  from  the  living  forms  of  reh^on, 
when  these  are  on  the  pwnt  of  expiring,  —  a  certwi  species  of 
Deism,  —  a  way  of  thinking  that  does  not  indeed  absolutely  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  but  yet  places  him  at  the  utmost  poesiblQ  dis- 
tance, in  the  back-gronnd  of  his  works.  An  idle  deity  is  all  that  is 
wanted;  not  one  everywhere  active  —  whose  agency  pervades  the 
whole  life  of  things.  He  who  to  satisfy  his  religious  wants  requires 
anything  beyond  ^  meagre  abstraction,  he  who  would  know  anything 
more  respecting  man's  relation  to  a  higher  world  appears  already,  to 
men  of  this  way  of  thinking,  a  fanatic  or  a  fool.  The  inquiries  that 
suggest  themselves  under  %e  feeling  of  a  more  profound  reli^ooa 
need,  are  to  snch  minds  nmntelli^ble ;  for  ^ey  are  strangers  to  the 
fbding  itself.    In  the  notitma  entertained  by  the  many,  conoenuog  the 
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anger  of  the  gods,  and  the  puniahmeDtB  of  the  lower  world,  they  see 
nothing  bat  superstition,  without  recognudng  in  them  a  fundamental 
(mth,  aamel^',  the  undemable  Deed,  wMch  leads  men  into  various  de- 
Insions,  only  when  misunderstood.  But,  by  minda  of  this  stamp,  the 
vfaule  la  ridiculed  alike,  aa  mere  dreams  and  fancies  of  limited  man, 
lAo  transfers  all  lus  own  passions  over  to  his  gods.  As  a  repreacnta- 
tire  of  this  class,  we  may  take  that  satirical  cn^stigator  of  manners  in 
the  ^c  of  the  Antonincs,  Lucian,  who  characterizes  himself  as  the 
hater  of  lies,  cheats  and  charlatanry.  ^  And  Justin  Martyr  obserrea 
of  the  philosophers  in  his  time, "  that  the  greater  part  of  them  bestow 
no  thought  on  the  questions,  whether  there  is  one  Ood,  or  whether 
there  are  many  gods,  whether  there  is  s  providence,  or  no  providence ; 
as  if  knowledge  of  these  matters  were  of  no  importuice  to  our  well- 
being,  "  They  rather  seek,"  says  he, "  to  convince  us  also,  that  the 
dirinity  extends  his  care  to  the  great  whole,  and  to  the  several  kinds, 
hnt  not  to  me  and  to  you,  not  to  men  as  individuals.  Hence  it  is 
nwleaa  to  pray  to  him ;  for  everything  occurs  according  to  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  an  endless  cycle."^ 

From  the  wreck  of  religion,  many  songht  to  rescue  the  futh  in  one 
divinff  primal  essence,  which  they  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  world;  and  the  simple  spiritual  worship  of  this, 
appeared  to  them  the  original  truth,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  superstition  in  the  popular  reli^ons.  It  was  Varro'a 
opwon,  that  the  only  thing  true  in  religion  was  the  idea  of  a  rational 
sool  of  the  world,  hy  which  all  things  are  moved  and  governed.  *  He 
traces  the  origin  of  superstition  and  unbelief  to  the  introduclioii  of 
idols,  which  he  contends  were  unknown  to  the  earliest  rehgion  of  the 
Romans.  *  "  If  images  had  not  been  introduced,"  says  he, "  the  gods 
would  have  been  worshipped  in  a  more  chaste  and  simple  manner ;"  " 
and  he  appeals,  furthermore,  to  the  example  of  the  Jews.  So  Strabo 
informs  us  what  he  himself  concudered  to  be  the  original  truth  in  reli- 
^on,  where  he  describes  Moses  aa  a  religious  reformer,  who  established 
the  simple  spiritual  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  opposition  to  the  idol 
and  image  worship  of  all  other  nations;  "and  this  one  Supreme 
Essence,"  says  he,  "  is  what  embraces  us  all,  water  and  land,  —  what 
we  call  the  heavens,  the  world,  the  nature  of  things.  Tbia  Highest 
Being  should  he  worshipped  without  any  nable  image,  in  sacred 
groves.  In  such  retreats,  the  devout  ^ould  lay  themselves  down  to 
sleep,  and  expect  signs  from  God  in  dreams."  But  tins  dmple  nature- 
worship,  Strabo  snpposes,  became  afterwards,  as  well  among  the  JewB 
aa  everywhere  else,  corrupted  by  superstition  and  thirst  for  power.  * 
We  should  mention  here,  also,  uiat  eclectic  philosopher  of  Uie  Cymo 

I  Ttimi/iitJr  cl/u  nai  ttunyitK  koI  fium-  *  Aaima  motn  ac  ntioiie  nmndDm  giib- 

ftvSiK  "^  /iiirSre^  Kal  juaii  •a&ii  rft  roiou-  enwiis. 

Tditf  lUoc  nm  uuipu*  larSpiiTtuv-  Trim  cU  *  Qui  primi  limnliUTni  deotum   popnlis 

nX>jiitlatv.     Whirh,  10  be  sure,  he  oonid ■----. — 

«»7,  with  perfect  jmiiM,  of  hia  own  ti 
See  the  dialo^e  enlilled  dAtcyf. 

'  DiaI.  c.  Trvph'  Jiid.  fti  the  beginning  f.  uu.  uh  ci*.  ^.^j,  i.  t  .  c  di 

MS,  E4  Colon.  168«.  •  Strabo  L  XVL  c. ». 
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tribe,  Demonax  of  the  iale  of  Cyprus,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  tfie 
second  century,  resided  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  near  to  the  age  of 
ft  hundred  years,  nnircrsallj  respected  for  his  ^mple  life,  full  of  kind- 
nras  and  charity  to  all.  He  was  the  representative  of  a  sober, 
practical  bent  of  mind,  striving  after  nothing  beyond  the  purely  human, 
which,  while  it  discarded  whatever  savored  of  superstition  and  ftmati- 
ciam,  checked  all  inquiry  also  about  super-terrestrial  things.  Hg  made 
no  offerings,  because  the  gods  needed  none.  He  had  no  desire  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  for  he  thought,  "  if  they  were  bad,  they 
on^t  to  be  divulged,  to  keep  men  away  from  them,  and  if  they  were 
good,  they  should  be  communicated  to  all,  from  love  to  mankind." 
When  a  show  of  gladiators  was  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Athens,  he 
presented  liimself  before  the  assembled  people,  and  told  tiem  they 
should  pass  no  such  decree,  until  they  had  first  removed  away  the  alt^ 
of  pity  (fIo,-).  That  equanimity  which  renders  man  independent  of 
outward  things  and  truly  free,  which  makes  him  fear  nothing  and  hope 
for  nothing,  be  considered  the  lofiicst  attainment.  When  asked 
whether  ho  thought  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  his  answer  was,  "  Yes, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  all  things  are  immortid." ' 

The  elder  Pliny,  wlule  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  natKte,  is 
lost  in  admiration  of  an  immeasurable  creative  spirit,  beyond  all 
human  comprehension,  manifesting  hiniself  in  his  works.  But  his 
admiration  of  this  exalted  spirit  of  the  universe,  serves  only  to  awaken, 
in  tenfold  strength,  the  depres^g  sense  of  the  narrowness  and  vanity 
of  man's  existence.  He  saw  nothing  ta  fill  up  the  chasm  betwixt 
feeble  man  and  that  unknown,  ^l-transcending  spirit.  Polytheism  ap- 
peared to  him  an  invention  of  human  weaknesa.  Since  men  were 
incapable  of  grasping  and  retaining  the  whole  conception  of  perfect 
being,  they  separated  it  Into  many  parts.  Tbey  formed  for  themselves 
divers  ideals  as  objects  of  worship ;  each  making  himself  a  god,  suited 
to  his  own  peculiar  wants.  "All  religion  is  the  of&pring  of  necessity^ 
weakness  and  fear.  What  God  is,— if  in  truth  he  be  anything 
distinct  from  the  world, — it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  under- 
standing to  know.  But  it  is  &  foolish  delusion,  which  has  sprung  from 
hnman  weakness  and  human  pride,  to  ima^e  that  such  an  infinite 
spirit  would  concern  himself  with  the  petty  affitirs  of  men.'  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  men  to  be  wholly  without 
reh^on,  than  to  have  one  of  this  kind,  which  is  a  reproach  to  its  object, 

'  See  tlio  accoant  of  hia  life,  by  LmHan.  do  not  think."    The  ptaj  on  tlie  worda  !« 

Thii  remarkable  bent  of  Demonax,  ao  ex-  not  tninBlntable  into  English.    'T/icie  ftifi 

elaiively  pncticsl,  moral  and  ntfitmofittic,  piv  too  xdo/icv  TzoTLvrpayjiovtiTc,  nepi  ii 

ao  dedded  in  its  renunciation  of  all  higher  rjf  iavrCir  OKoafiiai  oh  i^iiovTiiett.    Stobad 

knowledge,  M)  ready  to  apam,  as  fanaticism,  Edogal.  IT-cL  Il,ed.  Heeren,  P.  II.  p.  10. 

kU  ipeculative  or  relipona  mtereat  abont  Two  other  aentences  are  contained  in  tliB 

any  other  world  bc^es  or  above  the  ptei-  Anthology  of  Slobaena  on  ibo  yyu^i  eeav- 

ent,  is  illnstrnled  by  several  other  of  hia  tdi'  and  on  i'trepoiliia,  and  in  Orelli'i  Col- 

tenieneea,  jreaerved  in  the  coUectkn  of  lection  of  the  Gnonimtraphi  graccL 

Johannca  Stobaena.    Thna,  when  aiked  if  *  Flin.  hist.  oaL  L  11.  c.  4,  et  aeq. ;  I.  VIL 

the  world  was  uiimated,  or  of  a  Epberjcal  c.  1.    Inideiidnm  vero,  agere  cnrecn  remm 

"' "        he  replied,  "Too  boay  jMraelvea  hamananim  illnd,  qnidquid  est  e' 

-■----■  — . —  oflhewoiM,  Anne  tam  tristi  atqne  muliiplid  n 

n  taiun yon  noo  pollai  endamna  dabitemnaie ' 


imperiiiieatly  about  the  naCnre  oflhe  woiM,    Anne  tam  Criati  atqae  mnliiplici  mioittetio 
bnt  of  the  duotder  in  yon ' "-'  — ' "-'■' ' 
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The  vamty  of  man,  and  his  insfttaable  long^g  after  existence,  h&ve 
led  him  also  to  dream  of  a  life  after  death.  A  being  full  of  contradic- 
tioD3,  he  18  the  most  wretched  of  creatures ;  since  the  other  creatures 
hare  no  wants  traosceoding  the  bounds  of  their  nature.  Man  ia  fiiU 
of  desires  and  wants,  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never  be  satisfied. 
Hia  nature  is  a  lie,  —  uniting  the  greatest  poverty  with  the  greatest 
pride.  Among  these- so  great  evils,  the  best  thing  God  has  bestowed 
on  man,  is  tiie  power  to  take  his  own  life."  Sadness,  mixed  with  a 
cold  resignation,  is  the, prevailing  tone  that  runs  through  Pliny's  re- 
markable work.  It  was  in  the  same  temper,  he  proceeded  to  encounter 
&e  flames  of  Vesuvius,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  their  eficcts. 

But  as  the  history  of  this  and  of  every  age  witnesses,  there  is  a 
religious  need  clinging  to  man's  nature,  and  not  to  be  denied ;  a  need 
of  recognizing  something  above  nature,  and  of  fellowship  with  the 
same, — which  only  asserts  itself  with  the  more  force,  the  longer  it  is  re- 
pressed. The  predonunance  of  that  worldly  bent  of  mind,  which  will 
acknowledge  nothing  above  nature,  does  but  call  forth,  in  the  end,  a 
stronger  reaction  of  the  longing  after  the  supcmatunil ;  the  domin- 
ion of  an  ali-denying  nnbeUef  excites  a  more  intense  desire  to  be  able 
to  believe.  And  the  experience  itaelf,  which  follows  in  the  train  of  un- 
belief, contributes  to  biing  about  this  result.  The  times  in  which 
unbelief  has  prevwled,  are,  as  history  teaches,  uniformly  times  of 
earthly  calamity ;  for  the  moral  depravation  which  accompanies  unbe- 
lief, necessarily  destroys,  also,  the  foundation  of  all  earthly  prosperity. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  difiiieion  of  unbelief  in  the  Roman  state,  was 
also  the  time  which  saw  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  time 
of  public  suffering,  under  the  rule  of  mereiless  despots.  And  the  out- 
ward distress  awakened  a  sense  of  the  inward ;  men  were  led  to  regard 
their  estrangement  from  the  gods  and  from  heaven,  as  a  principal  cause 
of  the  public  decay  and  misery.  Many  felt  themselves  constrained  to 
compare  these  times  of  public  misfortune  with  the  fluurisUng  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  believed  this  melancholy  change  ought  to 
be  ascribed  particularly  to  the  decline  of  the  ritli<flo  Jtomana,  once  so 
sempulously  observed.  In  the  gods,  now  cast  oif  or  neglected,  they  saw 
the  authors  and  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  observed  the 
mutual  strife  of  the  philosophical  systems,  which,  promising  truth,  did 
but  multiply  uncertainty  and  doubt.  All  tins  excited  in  them  the 
longing  after  some  external  authority,  which  might  serve  as  a  stay  for 
religious  conviction ;  and  they  resorted  back  to  the  religion  of  their 
more  fortunate  ancestors,  who,  under  the  influence  of  that  reli^on, 
found  themselves  so  happy  in  the  freedom  &om  all  doubt.  That  old 
reli^on  appeared  to  them,  like  the  days  of  the  past,  in  a  transfigured 
light.  Such  was  the  tone  of  feeling  which  set  in  to  oppose,  first  the 
prevailing  infideli^,  afterwards,  Ghnatianity. 

Thos  the  pagan  Gsecilins,  in  the  apologetic  dialogue  of  Minucios 
Felix,  first  describes  the  stnfe  and  uncertainty  in  the  systems  of  hn- 
num  pbiloeophr ;  shows  what  small  reliuice  can  be  {daced  on  human 
tldugs  generally ;  and  pcnnts  to  the  doubts  in  a  providence,  wluch  so^ 
gert  themselves  when  we  obserre  iha  misfortunes  of  the  Tirtuoos,  aiM 
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the  prosperity  of  die  wiclced.  He  then  goes  on  to  esj,  "  How  much 
Dobler  uid  better  ia  it,  then,  to  receive  just  what  our  Eiithera  have 
taught  us,  (13  a  suiBcient  guide  to  truth  ?  To  worship  the  gode  which  we 
have  been  inatructed  hy  our  fathers  to  reverence,  even  before  we  eouJd 
have  any  true  knowledge  of  them  ?  To  allow  ouiselves,  in  regard  to 
the  diviniUes,  no  license  of  private  judgment, —  but  to  believe  our 
ancestors,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  near  the  birth  of  the  worid, 
were  even  considered  worthy  of  having  tiie  gods  for  their  fiienda  or 
for  their  kings  ? "  , 

The  need  of  some  union  with  heaven,  from  which  men  felt  diey 
were  estranged,  the  dissatisfaction  with  a  cold,  melancholy  present, 

Erocured  a  more  ready  belief  for  those  accounts,  in  the  mythical 
igends,  of  a  golden  age,  wherein  gods  and  men  lived  in  intimate  fel- 
lowship together.  Ardent  spii-its  looked  back  to  thoBe  times,  with  a 
sort  of  earnest  craving,  —  a  craving  after  the  past,  that  pointed  to  the 
future.  Thus  Fausanias '  endeavors  to  defend  old  mythical  traditions 
agiunst  the  infidelity  of  his  contemporaries  ;  accounting  for  the  latter, 
partly  from  the  fact,  that  the  true  had  been  rendered  auspicious  by 
being  nuxed  in  with  the  fiilse,  and  in  ]mrt  from  the  fact,  that  men  had 
grown  accustomed  to  apply  a  standard,  suiting  the  present  times  only, 
to  that  more  glorious  period  of  wonders.  Of  those  former,  days  he 
says,  "  The  men  who  lived  then,  were,  on  account  of  their  uprightness 
and  piety,  admitted  as  guests  and  even  table  companions  of  the  gods ; 
for  their  good  actions,  the  gods  openly  bestowed  honors  on  tbcm,  and 
for  their  bad,  openly  manifested  displeasure.  It  was  then,  ^so,  that 
men  themselves  became  gods,  and  continue  to  enjoy  this  honor."  But 
of  his  own  time,  he  says,  "  At  the  present  day,  when  wickedness  has 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  extended  itself  through  all  the  coimtry 
and  in  every  town,  such  an  incident  no  longer  occurs,  as  that  of  a  man 
becoming  a  god,  except  merely  in  name,  and  through  flattery  to  power 
(the  apotheo^  of  the  emperors ; )  and  the  anger  of  the  gods  awaits 
transgressors  at  a  remote  period,  and  after  they  are  gone  from  this 
world."  Dionysius  of  Holicamassus,  who,  a  few  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  wrote  on  the  old  Roman  hbtory,  relates  the  story  of  a 
vestal  virgin,  whose  innocence,  after  she  had  been  falsely  accused,  was 
miraculously  brought  to  hght.  Upon  this,  he  remarks,  "  The  followers 
of  atheistic  philosophies,  —  if  philosophies  they  may  bo  called,  which 
scoff  at  all  appearances  of  the  gods,  that  are  said  to  have  occurred 
among  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  —  would  make  themselves  quite  merry 
widi  ^ese  accounts,  attributing  them  to  human  exaggeration ;  aa  if  no 
one  of  the  gods  ever  concerned  himself  about  a  man,  whoever  he  might 
he  ;  but  he  who  ia  not  disposed  to  deny  altogether  the  care  of  the  gods 
for  men,  but  believes  they  regard  the  good  with  complacency  and  the  bad 
with  displeasure,  will  look  upon  these  appearances  as  not  increchble."  ^ 
The  artificial  fiuth  in  an  old  reb^on  that  had  outlived  itself,  must, 
on  this  very  account,  become  fanatical,  be  united  with  passion,  in  place 
of  natural  conviction.     Hence,  the  violence  by  which  the  continually 
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WBinns  oonne  of  Paguusm  woe  sought  to  be  TOMnbuaed  ag^nst  Ow 
onmra  adviuice  of  Christaaoity.  Although  the  Romaaa,  accustomed 
to  hold  firm  to  their  old  tmditioa&l  fonns,  aad  national  peonluritieB, 
Ten  [nngalaily  aveive  to  foreign  modes  of  worship,  yet  tlus  fundt 
mental  tnut  in  Ow  old  Roman  chuacter  had,  with  many,  already  become 
obliterated.  The  aacient  religioD  of  Rome  had  lost  its  power  over 
their  imnds,  and  they  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  seek  a  prop  for  their 
religious  faith  in  foreign  modes  of  worship.  Ceremomos  that  wore 
an  lur  of  enigma  fmd  mystery ;  strange-sounding  magical  formulas  in 
some  barbaroos  tongue  ;  whereby,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  the  uttional 
dignity  of  devontness  was  pat  to  the  blush,'  found  readiest  admittance. 
Men  were  looking,  as  usual,  for  some  peculiar  supenutural  power  in 
tiiat  which  tliey  chd  not  understand,  and  which  was  incapable  of  bdng 
understood. 

Hence,  the  ariifieial  laith  was  pressed  more  closely  to  assume  the 
shape  of  supersti^m.  Unbelief,  against  which  an  undeniable  need  of 
mao's  nature  asserted  its  force,  called  forth  superstition,  —  since 
these  two  distempered  conditions  of  t^e  Sjuritiial  life  are  but  opposite 
symptoms  of  the  same  fundamental  eril,  and  one  of  them,  there&re, 
passes  easily  over  to  the  other.  It  is  the  worldly  tone  of  the  inner  lifb, 
winch  either  suppresses  religious  feeling  entirely,  and  then  turns  to 
nnbelief ;  or,  mixing  itself  up  with  that  feeling,  gives  to  It  an  interpr^ 
tation  of  its  own,  and  thus  turns  to  superstition.  The  desperation  of 
onbelief  surrenders  the  troubled  conscience  a  prey  to  superstition ;  trnd 
the  irratiooalitj  of  superstdtion  makes  religion  suspected  by  the  thought- 
fol  mmd.  Such  an  opposition  we  find  presenting  itself,  whenerer  we 
contemplate  this  period,  under  various  forms.  A  man  who  was  not  in 
tiie  habit,  like  Lucian,  of  ridiculing  the  absurd  extraTagances  of  BUr 
perstition,  bat  who  was  made  sad  in  contemplating  such  cases  of  the  denial 
or  misapprehenuon  of  the  Godlike,  —  the  wise  and  devout  Plutarch,  — 
ID  a  beautiful  work  of  his,  where  he  describes  tius  opposition,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  hia  own  time,^  presents  ns  a  ]uctnre  from  the  life,  of  snah 
«aricatares  e^  reli^n.  "  Every  little  evil  is  magnified  to  tiie  supers 
stitions  man,  by  the  scaring  spectres  of  his  anxiety.'  He  looks  m 
lumself  as  a  man  whom  the  gods  hate  and  pursue  with  their  anger.  A 
fitr  worse  lot  is  before  him  ;  he  dares  employ  no  means  for  averting  or 
earing  the  evil,  lest  he  be  found  fighting  against  the  gods.  The  phy- 
-  atana,  the  consoling  friend,  are  driven  away.  Leave  me, — says  the 
wretched  man, — me,  the  immons,  the  accursed,  hated  of  the  gods,  to 
snSer  mj  pumshment.  He  sits  out  of  doois,  wrapped  in  sackcloth  or 
in  filthy  ra^ ;  over  and  anon  he  rolls  himself,  naked,  in  the  dirt,  con- 
ftsiing  ak»d  this  and  that  on,"  —  and  the  nature  of  these  sna  is 
tmty  diarsctoristic ! — "he  has  eaten  or  drunk  scmething  wrong,*  — 
he  has  gone  some  way  or  oUier,  wEch  was  not  allowed  him  by  the 
diriidty.    ^e  festrrals  in  honor  of  the  gods  give  no  pleasure  to  the 

r  'AramHf  hio^aai  KoI  /J^fuui  ^apffapi-  '  The  Met  ILepi  iaaiJatiuniiac  not  Mri 
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Bnpentitioua,'  bat  fill  bim  raUier  vith  fear  and  affright.  He  proree  tfie 
Bayiug  of  Pythagoras  &lse  in  his  own  cufle, — that  wean  hap^aest  whoi 
we  approach  the  gods, — tor  it  is  just  Uien  he  is  most  wretehed.  Temi^ 
and  altars  are  places  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted ;  but  where  all  others 
find  deliventace  from  their  fears,  there  the  superstitioos  dud  feani  and 
trembles  most.  Asleep '  or  awake,  he  is  haunted  alike  by  liie  spectres 
of  hie  aozietT.  Awake,  he  makes  no  use  of  his  reason ;  and  asleep, 
he  finds  no  deliverance  from  what  disturbs  him.  His  reason  always 
slumbers;  his  fears  are  always  awake.  Kowhere  can  he  find  an 
escape  from  his  tma^nary  terrors."  The  contradictious  involved  in 
superstition  are  thus  described :  "  These  men  fear  the  gods,  and  fly  to 
them  for  succor.  They  flatter  them,  and  insult  them.  They  pray  to 
them,  and  complun  of  them."  *  The  ofiensive  phr^es  and  gesticul^- 
tions,  the  forms  of  self-abasement,  —  so  repulrave  to  the  antique  feeling 
of  fi^edom,  —  into  which  the  slavish  spirit  of  superstition  fell,  were 
peculiarly  revoltmg  te  the  Greek  and  Roman  sense  of  propriety. 

In  the  work  above  cited,  Plutarch  thus  judges  respecting  the  nm- 
tual  relation  of  superstition  and  unbelief:  *  "  The  infidel  has  no  belief 
in  the  gods ;  the  superstitious  man  would  fun  disbelieve,  but  believes 
agUDSt  his  will,  for  he  fears  to  do  otherwise.  Yet  as  Tantalus  wearies 
hunself  to  escape  the  stone  that  hangs  over  him,  so  the  superstitioos 
man  would  gladly  rid  himself  of  the  &ar  which  is  no  tiifling  burden  to 
him ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  pr^se  the  unbeliever's  state  of  mind,  as 
freedom.  But  now  the  unbeliever  has  nothing  of  superstition  in  him ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superstitious  man  is  an  unbeliever  by  in- 
clination, but  only  too  weak  to  think  of  the  gods  as  he  would  be  glad 
to  do.^  The  unbeliever  contributes  nothing  at  all  towards  producing 
superstition ;  but  the  superstitious  have,  from  the  bediming,  ^ven 
existence  to  unbelief,  and  furnish  it,  when  it  exists  already,  an  appa- 
rent ground  of  justification."  * 

Manifesdy,  Plutarch  has  taken  here  but  a  very  partial  view  of  Qte 
reli^ous  phenomena  of  his  times,  —  a  natural  mistake  for  one  living  id 
the  midst  of  those  phenomena,  and  who  is  biased  in  his  judgment  by 
immediate  impressions.  It  seems  evident,  &om  what  baa  been  already 
said,  that  the  same  cause  which  produces  superstition,  lie«  also  at  the 
root  of  unbelief;  imd  that  unbelief,  therefore,  may  easily  change  into 
superstition,  as  well  as  superstition  into  unbeU^.  Indeed,  it  was . 
precisely  the  latter,  which,  in  this  period  of  history,  had  called  forth 
the  former.  Plutarch,  moreover,  has  looked  at  these  oppoute  tendeo- 
raea,  in  a  way  too  general  and  abstract ;  he  did  not  onserve  and  take 
into  his  account,  tiuiee  matufold  gradations  and  tranntioos,  which  he 
might  have  discerned  in  his  own  tunes,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  unbe- 
lief and  superstition  to  each  other.    If  there  was  a  superstition,  at 

I  Cup.  9.                  *  Cap.  S.  into  iDbelicf ;  — (he  difTcrent  tarn  irbkh  a 

*  Cap.  5.                  <  C^.  11.  Ultra  in  the  natiml  conrK  of  (facir  dercl- 

*  In  liiie  maniiOT,  Flotarch  uri,  in  moth-  opracnt  bj  the  iffSeviai  tat  ixaxoic  on  the 
tr  place,  Aat  b;  tlui  praniling  &1M  uolioiu  ona  hand,  and  the  Suvnrfpoif  tai  ^paatrrt- 
of  the  goda,  the  wsuer  and  more  limpla  poic,  on  the  other.  Dt  IlMle  M  Oiiride,  e.  71 
natnm  were  led  into  a  inpentitioD  without  *  Ci^  li- 
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fiiAt  time,  leagued  with  immorality,  having  ita  root  inunbelief,— bat  aa 
onbeUef  reetnuned  by  fear,— yet  we  find,  too,  in  the  case  of  aome  who 
were  really  Btrivisg  ^ter  moral  worth,  Tarious  modifications  of  super- 
elatioii,  gronnded  at  bottom  in  the  need,  —  though  not  undentood,  and 
even  miaimderetood,  —  of  believing ;  the  need  of  atonement,  from 
the  deep-felt  disunion  in  their  nature.  It  was  onlr  necessair  that,  to 
sneh  need,  the  satisfaction,  onconsciously  aoo^t,  should  be  nimished, 
in  order  to  lead  it  &om  aupeistition  to  fiiith.  This  was  the  point  of 
religious  development,  through  which  many  were  bron^t  to  embrace 
Christiamty,  as  the  remedy  for  their  evil. 

And  while  Plutarch,  in  the  work  above  cited,  biased,  as  he  mani- 
festly was,  by  the  impression  received  from  the  revolting  exhibitions  of 
saperstition,  was  really  inclined  to  prefer  unbelief  to  snperstition ;  yet 
where  he  has  occasion  to  attack  an  unbelief  that  denies  every  thing,  he 
owns  there  is  one  kind  of  superstition  which  he  would  prefer  to  unbe- 
tief.  He  says,  for  example,  of  Epicureanism,  which  boasted  of  having 
delivered  men  from  the  t^adowy  feara  of  superstition,  "  It  ia  better  to 
Itave  a  feeling  of  reverence  mixed  with  fear,  together  witii  faith  in  the 
gods,  Hata  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  feeling,  to  leave  one's  self 
neither  hope  nor  joy,  neither  confidence  in  prosperity,  nor  recourse  to 
R  divine  being  in  adversity." ' 

That  profound  sense  of  disunion,  of  disruption,  which  gave  birth  to 
-  manifold  kinds  of  superstition,  revealed  itself  in  those  forms  of  mental 
disease,  which  so  widely  prev^ed,  where  the  eufierers  believed  them- 
selves  to  conast  of  two  or  more  hostile  natures, —  to  be  possessed  or 
perseODt«d  by  evil  sprite.  It  was  through  this  ground-tone  of  die 
B[aiitaal  life,  that  the  system  of  Dualism,  which  came  from  the  East, 
{bund  means  of  introducing  itself;  and  hence  its  extraordinary  infill 
«nce  in  this  age. 

If  we  now  glance  at  those  philosophical  tendencies  among  the  Greeks, 
irtiich,  in  this  period,  found  most  general  acceptance  with  men  of  earn- 
est minds,  two  systems  of  philosophy  will  offer  themselves  particularly 
to  onr  notice,  the  Stoic  and  the  Platonic. 

To  be^n  with  the  Stoic :  the  old  Roman  character  felt  itself  pecu- 
fiariy  attracted  by  the  moral  heroism  flowing  from  the  prindpJes  of  this 
^titoflophy.  To  the  noble  pride  of  the  Roman,  who  would  not  survive 
his  country's  liberty,  and  in  the  self-snfSeing  consciousness  of  his  diapo- 
ntion,  bade  defiance  to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  the  doctrines  of 
the  stiMC  school  were  peculiarly  welcome.  In  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  sage,  placing  himself  Above  the  power  of  fate,  by  his 
«elf-feelmg  of  an  unconquerable  mind,  he  found  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  civil  liberty.  ^Between  a  disposition  like  Cato's  and  Stoicism, 
Acre  existed  a  natural  relationship.  The  wise  man  felt  conscious  of 
an  entire  equality,  in  mor^  loftiueiK,  with  Jupiter  himself;  and  of 

tpSaiai  r$  itepl  Seuv  do^  xdivAv  alioit  inovrpe^^  n-pilc  rf>  ^elav  iwo^tlitea^ai.  In 
(o!  ^u^Df  jri*of,  #  iTOT  TovTo  ftirymrai  the  tract ;  Hon  pome  iuiTiter  Tiri  *eciin> 
^t^£lirida,//Tr(;rapaT(aiiTa;f,/iirT«#dpmf    dtun  Epicamm,  c  SO. 
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etandmg  belor  liim  in  no  respect.'  He  ma  muter  of  his  own  life, 
and  mi^t  take  it,  whenever  he  fovind  he  oonld  live  no  longer  io  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  himself.  On  this  principle,  many  noble  Romans  acted ; 
not  only  when  they  wished  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  ignominy 
of  despotism,  bat  also  when  disease  cramped  their  powera  and  rendered 
ezJBtence  no  longer  supportable.*  Thi&  many  a  strong  soul  found,  in 
this  philoso^y,  the  expression  for  that  which  he  carried  in  his  own 
bosom ;  and  to  many  it  imparted  a  moral  enthuaasm,  whidi  enabled 
them  to  rise  superior  to  the  degeneracy  of  their  contompontiies.  But 
there  were  many  who  did  nothing  more  than  make  an  idle  parade  of 
the  lofty  msjdms  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  whose  statues  or  busta 
they  embellished  their  halls,  while  their  lives,  abandoned  to  every  vice, 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  with  these  examples.' 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Stmcism  to  the  religiouB  interest,  its 
aim  was  to  bring  the  popular  religion,  allegorically  ezpl^ned,  into 
union  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  view  of  3ie  world.*  The  Jupiter 
of  Stoicism  was  not  a  being  who  governs  all  things  with  paternal  lore, 
and  for  whom  each  individual  haa  a  distinct  end  to  fulfil.  He  waa  nob 
(me  who  can  reconcile  the  good  of  the  whole  with  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  he  was  a  being  who  devours  his  own  children ;  the  Alt 
Spirit  from  which  all  individual  existence  has  flowed,  and  into  which^ 
afler  certain  periods,  it  is  ag^  resolved.  The  gods  themselves  were 
subject  to  the  universal  law  of  this  eternal  cycle,  to  wlucb  every  ind> 
vidual  existence  must  finally  be  sacrificed.^  The  law,  or  word  of  Zeoa, 
providence,  fate,°  all  sign^  in  this  system  the  same  tiling ;  —  that 
unchangeable  law  of  the  uiuveise,  of  an  immanent  necesdty  of  reason, 
which  idl  most  obey.  Evil  itself  is  necessary,  according  to  tins  law,  to 
exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  world,  since  without  it  there  oould  be  no 
good.^  The  wise  man  calmly  looks  on  the  game,  and  surrenders  with 
cheerfulness  his  individual  eiistonce  to  the  cltums  of  the  whole, — to  which 
every  individual,  as  a  part,  ought  to  be  subservient.  The  wise  man 
has  precisely  the  same  divine  Ufo  with  Zens,  from  whom  his  own  has 
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Immn:  qiunqnuB  plau  w^  (J 


itirelv,  ^avftiv  xal  KOfi^v  koJ  /iCfaXr/yti-  Inioctt  prtamn :  (nMnqauB  plm 

ptcv,  i(iu[  0ioln/Ti  fuyaX^yoplai' oim  Tolc  ChrjiliqiilnKnle*,— Jbt»ii»1.  h 

ojufloff  TTiiai  toCto  irpouiiKri,  faf  oiSiv  '  Liician  qnoiea,  in  the  vtj  of  binier, 

jrpotxi^chmc  imi  4iof.    Pluwrch.  de  Sio-  *«  ™"'to  of  the  Bloic  pantheiem:  'Or  not 

icornm  rcpn^mtiis,  c  13.  *  '''*r  f^*  tv  oipavit  tariii,  il^  dio  nuv- 

'  For  pxHinples,  oons.  P1in»'a  Lettew,  I.  ""  Ttia'iTqKtv.  oJm  fuluv,  «ai  >ii)u*  lui 

12,  SS.  HI.  T.   VI,  2<.     Tlin'olil  man  of  C'^iuv.  njpi  tat  Tuip  aTi/iOTuTUV.     Heimo- 

■ixty-scven.  Ivinc  under  an  inrarable  dia-  litn.  f  61. 

. —  iT__._._-j  1..  _L_  -..-.^^^  wliowm  for  '  A>  Chryllppn*  savi  In  bis  wort,  ntpi 

ishmcnt  BRHinsl  irnoiwiof,  — TJip  ^la  offffrtfai,  liexfi   o.v 

ta.  WliCTCUpon  t'c  avThv  fiiraiflTi  naroiiaXtKTj,     Plntarch. 

Plinj  nmaib,  — Qan  vos,  quimmm  ad-  de  Stoicomm  rqingnnntiU,  c  39. 

minitionis  in  Hnimo  nieo,  (nnium  dcsiderii  *  Aiof  Xo)of,  irpevoia,  rlfiapfiiv^. 

nllqDit.     The  following  wortia  of  Pliny  i  Thoa  Chrjappusaays,  ri«raiitii!  ofmj 

nrve  to  (pre  dislinrt  form  nnd  exprcMion  (^  Koxia)  iruf  icnnl  rtv  ?%  fvoeuf  Xiyoir 

to  the  prinriple  of  the  age,  that  left  the  de-  noi  i"'  ofiruc  rif",  ou«  iipioriif  yivtrm 

drion  of  life  and  death  to  the  aufommij  of  ir/)i(  tH  fiXo,  aire  yiip  r"  ijufli  frv.     Pla- 

reaaon,    Dclibenrc  ct  caasns  mortis  expcn.  tarch.  de  Stoicor.  repngiuuitiis,  c  35 
dere  nlqae  aoaaerit  latio,  vitaj  moitiiqae 
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flowed.  Cahnl;  sttbimsdre,  he  restores  it  back,  vhsn  the  f&ted  boor 
arrives,  to  its  original  source. 

A  cold  resignatioD,  —  wholly  at  variance  with  man's  natoral  feel- 
inga,  and  altogether  different  from  the  childlike  submisfflon  of  &e 
Chmtiui,  ivhich  leaves  every  purely  human  feeling  inviolate,  sub- 
mission, not  to  an  iron  necessity,  ^at  decrees  annihilatioij,  but  to  eternal 
lore,  which  restores  back  what  has  been  offered  to  it,  transfigured  and 
^ori&ed.  The  emperor  Mtocus  Aurelius  says  of  this  Stoic  principle, 
"  The  man  of  disciplined  mmd  reverently  bids  Nature,  who  Bestows  all 
things  and  resumes  tbem  agfun  to  herself,  *  Give  what  thou  wilt,  and 
take  what  thou  wilt.'  "  He  says  this,  not  in  a  haughty  spirit  uid  in 
defiance  of  Nature,  but  in  the  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience  to  her.^  His 
Stoicism,  moreover,  was  tempered  and  refined  by  a  certEun  cluldlike 
devoatness,  a  certain  gentleness,  and  anpretonding  simplicity  of  char- 
acter. But  with  what  grounds  of  comfort,  does  he  strive  to  still  die 
craving,  implanted  in  man's  nature,  afber  an  imperishable  personal 
existence  ?  We  will  hear  what  he  says  himself.  "  Two  things,  we 
should  condder ;  first,  that  from  aU  eternity,  things  are  repeated  over 
after  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  matters  not  whether  one  beholds  the 
same  tiling  again  in  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  or  in  infinite 
tame ;  next,  that  he  who  lives  longest,  and  he  who  dies  soonest,  lose 
just  alike,  for  each  loses  only  that  which  he  has,  the  present  moment." 
(II.  14.)  "  Ever  keep  in  mmd,  that  whatever  happens  uid  shall 
happen,  has  already  been, — it  is  merely  the  same  show  repeated ! " 
(10,  27.)  "  An  action  temunatlng  at  tite  allotted  moment,  suffers  no 
evil,  in  that  it  has  terminated ;  and  he  that  did  it,  suffers  no  evil,  in 
that  he  has  done  acting.  So,  also,  the  whole,  consis^g  of  the  aggre. 
^tc  sum  of  actions,  which  is  life,  suffers  no  evil,  when  it  terminates  at 
Sie  allotted  time,  in  that  it  has  terminated ;  and  he,  who,  at  the  allotted 
time,  has  brought  up  the  whole  chain  to  t^e  end,  has  lost  nothing." 
(12,  23.)  He  asks,  (12,  5,)  "  How  happens  it,  that  the  gods,  who 
have  ordered  all  things  well  and  with  love  to  men,  seem  to  overlook 
this  one  thing  alone,  ^at  many  very  good  men,  who,  by  pious  works 
and  offsrings,  hare  stood  on  terms  of  intimate  communion  with  the 
deity,  having  once  died,  return  no  more  to  existence,  but  perish  entire* 
ly  ?  "  He  answers  thus,  "Although  thb  is  so,  yet  be  assured,  that  if 
it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  gods  would  have  so  ordered  it. 
For  had  it  been  right,  it  wonld  also  have  been  possible ;  and  had  it 
been  in  harmony  with  nature,  then  nature  would  have  allowed  it. 
That  it  is  not  so,  if  it  is  not  so,  should  satisfy  us  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so." 

As  Stoicism,  by  repressing  a  want  inseparable  from  the  essence  of 
man's  nature,  tended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awaken  the  longing  after  a 
revelation,  capable  of  satisfying  ttus  want ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
unfolding  in  man  the  consciousness  of  his  relationship  to  the  divine, — 
the  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  pantheism,^ — by  the  idea  —  although 

I  ManoloK.  10, 14.  of  Bneh  k  conicioiunai  in  the  Tcrae  of 

'  Thus,  ror  inalutM,  Ptmi,  in  his  die-     Arfttni ;  and  much  of  A  ilmiUi  impoit  it 

cooiie  at  Adiei»,  appeaJi  to  that  teMimoDr    to  be  foiind  in  the  bjKn  <^  Cleanlhtt,  and 
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paatbeiBticaUv  apprehended  —  of  one  original  divine  Being,  and  of  tlie 
Bpiritualitj  of  his  worship,  as  confined  to  no  particular  place,  vhicli 
idea  it  opposed  to  the  polytheistic  reli^on  of  the  people,*  —  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Christianity. 

Yet  a  far  greater,  more  deep  reaching  and  more  nnivereal  influence 
on  the  reli^oBs  Hfe  of  man's  spirit  than  it  waa  ever  in  the  power  of 
Stoicism  to  exert,  was  destined  to  proceed  from  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. It  dates  its  beginmng  from  that  man,  who  appears  to  us  aa  the 
forerunner  of  a  higher  development  of  humanity,  as  the  greatest  man 
of  the  ancient  world,- — 'One  in  whom  the  spirit  of  ^at  world,  going  beyond 
itself,  strove  after  a  more  glorious  future, — from  Soeratea,  whose  whole 
appearance  seema  invested  in  a  mystery  and  riddle,  corresponding  to  hia 
prophetic  character.  Aa  it  was  his  great  calling,  when  the  first  strong 
reaction  of  reason,  become  altogether  worldly,  was  tamed  againat  religioua 
and  moral  belief,  to  witness,  in  the  struggle  with  this  worldly  tendency 
and  heartless  dialectic  caprice,  which  suppressed  all  higher  interests ;  to 
witness  of  the  reiJity  of  that  in  which  alone  the  spirit  can  find  it«  true  fife , 
and  to  awaken  in  men  wholly  immersed  in  earthly  things,  that  aspiration 
after  the  godlike,  which  mi^t  lead  them  to  Christ ;  so  through  his  great 
disciple,  Plato,  —  who,  in  his  philosophy,  produced,  with  a  truly  original 
and  creative  mind,  the  imago  of  Socrates,  although  not  in  the  whole 
loftiness  and  simplicity  of  the  man  himself,  —  the  influence  of  Soeratea 
has  been  often  experienced,  after  the  same  manner,  in  those  great 
crises  of  man's  history,  destined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  new  creation ;  and  aa  one  who  lived  in  a  crisifl 
of  this  sort,  has  siud,^  the  Platonic  Socrates  came  like  a  John  the  Bap- 
tist before  the  revelation  of  Christ.  This  was  preeminently  true,  so 
&r  as  it  relates  to  the  first  appearance  of  Christ,  the  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  (Ud  not  merely  lead  men,  like  the  Stoic,  to 
the  conscious  sense  of  a  divine  indwelling  life,  and  of  an  immanent 
reason  in  the  world,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the  Stoic  Zeus ;  but  it  led 
men  to  regard  the  divine  as  supra-mundane,  as  an  unchangeable  ex- 
istence, transcending  that  which  merely  &e«)m«8;  a  supreme  Spirit, 
exalted  above  the  world,  if  not  as  an  unconditionally /ree  Creator,  yet 
as  the  architect  of  the  univerao.  It  awakened,  also,  the  consciousness 
of  the  supernatural  and  divine,  which  in  man  is  the  efflux  from  tliis 
supreme  Spirit,  and  of  a  kindred  nature ;  so  that  man  b  thus  enabled 
to  rise  and  have  fellowship  with  it,  and  cognition  of  it.  It  did  not,  like 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  followed  oat  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  repre- 

in  other  oacponringi  of  the  Stoic  maw,  tie  worth,  and  nothing  holy,  —  t  woik  of 

Cotoparc  (he  well-known  pusnge  inSeneis,  archilccumnd  common  Isbonni  isnoluonb 

Hon  lunt  ad  culnm  elevundie  manua  ncc  much."     'lepii   ^cuv  pit  o'lKaiopclv    Irpdv 

exoraiidos  edilus,  nt  nos  ad  earts  sjmn-  yip  ui  n-a^jiO  i^iov  Kai  ayiov  oCk  ffrriv 

lacri,  qnaai  magis  cxandiri  pomimns,  ad-  oIko66/iim  ff  Ipyov  ttti  /lavaimuv  oi6rv  lim 

mittat,  prope  est  a  tc  Deua,  tecntn  eat,  intm  woXkoS  afiov.    Honcc  Plutmrh  reproaches 

ML    Ita  diM  iacer  intra  noa  spiritni  sedeL  the  Stiwes  with  BClf-contradiciion,  m  p«rti. 

£p.  41  ad  Ladl.  dpating  in  the  religions  rit«i  of  the  temple. 

'  ConuMra  the  paasai^  finm  Seneca  and  Pint,  de  Stoiconim  repnginaatiii,  c.  6. 

the  woide  of  Zeno :  "  We  ihontd  build  no  *  Manlglio  Fldoo. 
temple  U  the  gods;  fot  ■  temple  If  of  Itt- 
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sent  the  divine  m  man,  a3  a  self-subaistent  element,  an  efflnx  from  the 
diriae  aoorce,  vhich,  as  long  as  the  form  of  peisonal  fqtpearance  lasted, 
eonld  maJnttUQ  an  existenoe  hj  itself;  so  that  Zens  appeared  to  the 
wise  man  simply  as  the  ideal  of  wisdom  he  waa  to  strive  after ;  —  but 
it  contemplated  the  divine  in  man  as  a  ny  which  conducted  back  to 
the  primal  light  itself;  merely  as  something  to  receive — a  capaoity — 
which,  separated  from  communion  witii  Uie  original  source,  from  which 
•lone  it  can  receive,  is  powerless. 

Compared  with  the  principle  of  eUiical  w^f-suSiciency  —  with  that 
eIeva.tiofl  of  the  feeling  of  self,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
■  which  appears  to  have  reached  i^  highest  point  in  Stoicism  —  the  Pla- 
tonic system,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  connection  of  ideas  above 
expressed,  was  diatingnished  by  a  striving  towards  what  is  most 
directly  opposed  to  that  principle,  namely,  towards  the  Christian  idea 
of  hamility.  The  word  Tuitetroi  which,  at  the  point  of  view  generally 
taken  by  ^e  ancient  world,  was  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  had 
sense,  as  indicating  a  slavish  self-debasetnent,'  is  to  be  met  with  in 
PEato  and  the  FlatODistB,  as  the  designation  of  a  pious,  virtuous 
temper.* 

^is  philosophy  would  have  us  recogiuze  m  man's  personality,  not  a 
mere  traowtory  appearance,  but  something  destint'd  to  higher  unfold- 
ings.  The  life  of  the  individual  it  regarded,  not  -as  an  aimless  sport  in 
tiie  periodical  changes  of  the  universe,  but  as  a  Btage  of  purifying  di» 
cipliae  and  preparation  for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  did  not 
n^iuire  the  aupjoretdon  of  any  purely  human  want,  but  taught  that  the 
satisEactioa  of  it  was  to  be  sought  after  and  wut«d  for.  It  pointed  to  a 
higher  stage  of  being,  where  the  eoul,  disencumbered  of  its  dross,  would 
attwn  to  the  unclouded  vision  of  truth. 

It  was  in  no  sense,  certainly,  the  geneml  drift  and  purpose  of  Plato, 
to  set  up  an  abstract  religion  of  reason,  in  oppontion  to  the  exiBting 
forms  of  worship ;  but  he  took  bis  stand  ra^er  in  oppoution  to  that 
exclusive  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  which  merely  analyzes 
and  destroys,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Sophiets.  His  religious 
BpecnlatioQS  rested  on  a  basis  altogether  historical.  He  connected  him- 
self with  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  reli^ous  life,  and  with  the  tradi- 
tions lying  before  him ;  as  we  see  in  his  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
gods  and  on  divination.  He  sought  to  embody  in  his  speculations  the 
truth  which  lay  at  the  bottom  here,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  admix- 
ture of  supcrotition.  And,  in  like  manner,  this  general  drift  of  a  poo- 
tire  philosophy  that  sought  to  understand  history,^  passed  over,  man 
the  origintd  Platenism,  to  the  derivative  Platonism  of  this  age ;  and  in 

1  E«BD  in  Arisloile  we  find  the  Tnmiiidv  Jit.)  ufi  of  tbe  hamiliBtion  of  the  widtd 

nnitMl  with  tlic  ivSpawodCiSrc,    Etbic  En-  broiig;hi  aboot   bj  paniBhmenl:   4  *axla 

dem.  HI.  a.  /iMiC  iv  yivotTO  awvavt  lai  rair«n^  Kot 

*  1*  denote  the  diRMuitioii  of  Bnbmis-  Kari^^ot  irpit  rdv  Stiv. 

•iraacM  to  tbe  divine  law  of  enter  in  tbe  'To  avail  mjwlf  of  an  expreuion,  wtudi 

DDivene,  Ihe  word  roircii^  ii  ued  ia  con-  Schdliag,  in  the  mw  ihif^  of  his  philo»- 

Dcction  witli  ujnx^/ijvaf,  and  oppowd  to  opbj,  haa  made  dutical,  — jPcntiM  phUoa. 

tbe  tmrfow  ipirit  of  BelNxalnifea.    De  f»hr,a«(qq>aMd  to  tbemeielogiealidaica 

kt^l>aa,IV.  ToL  TUL  el  Bipont-p.  IBE^i  ti  itaoa,iiigatwe]fiab)iofbj. 
ami  Plidarcfa  (de  Mm  vmini*  vindicta,  c. 
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this  latt«r  form,  to  speak  generally,  in  siate  of  all  the  foreign  additions, 
tlie  tendency  of  the  original  Flatonism  may  be  clearly  traced.  It 
still  continueB  to  be  ita  aim,  nnder  every  new  modification,  to  enilore 
in  all  directions  the  marks  of  a  connection  between  the  visible  and  uria- 
ible  iTorldg,  between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  history,  and  to 
discover,  in  the  great  variety  of  religious  traditions '  and  modes  of  vor- 
ship,  different  forms  of  one  revelation  of  the  divine. 

In  opposition  to  unbelief  which  appealed  to  the  strife  between 
different  religions  as  evidence  agunst  the  truth  of  any,  an  apologetic 
tendency,  which  flowed  from  Platonism,  pointed  out  tiie  higher  nnity 
lyinz  at  the  root  of  this  manifoldness ;  and  the  coincidence  of  ideas,  in  ■ 
the  different  forms  of  revelation,  was  made  available  here,  as  evidmee 
for  the  truth.  Thus  the  effort  to  arrive  &t  an  understanding  of  history, 
to  come  at  some  comprehensive  view,  reconciling  the  oppositions  of 
historical  dcvelo]>ment,  gave  birth  to  a  peculiar  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal eclecticism  —  as  such  phenomena  are  usually  found  marking  the 
conclusion  of  any  great  aerica  of  historical  evolnttons.  Arrived  at 
the  limita  of  such  a  scries,  we  feel  constrained  to  look  over  once  more 
the  whole,  which  now  lies  unfolded  as  one  in  all  its  parts ;  just  aa  the 
traveller,  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  gladly  pauses  to  survey  the  road 
he  h^  left  behind  him. 

By  distinguishing  form  from  essence,  the  spiritua]  from  the  eensoal, 
the  idea  from  the  symbol  which  sen'cd  for  its  representation,  it  was 
deemed  possible  to  find  the  just  medium  between  the  extremes  <tf 
superstition  and  unbelief,  and  to  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of 
tho  different  forms  of  reli^on.  The  devout  and  profoundly  meditative 
Plutarch,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  first  centuiy,  may  bo 
considered  the  representative  of  this  (Erection  of  mind  to  reli^oua 
speculation,  which  was  now  fully  developed.  In  regard  to  the  relation 
(rf  different  religions  to  one  another,  he  thus  expresses  himself:*  "As 
sun  and  moon,  sky,  earth  and  sea,  are  common  to  aU,  while  they  have 
different  names  among  different  nations ;  so,  likewise,  though  there  is 
but  one  system  of  the  world  which  is  supreme,  and  one  governing 
providence,  whose  ministering  powers  are  set  over  all  men,  yet  there 
have  been  ^von  to  theae,  by  the  laws  of  different  nations,  different 
names  and  modes  of  worship ;  and  the  holy  symbols  which  these  nations 
used,  were,  in  some  cases,  more  obscure,  in  others,  clearer ;  but  in  all 
cases,  alike  failed  of  being  perfectly  safe  guides  in  tho  contemplation 
of  the  divine.  For  some,  wholly  mistaking  their  import,  fell  into 
superstition;  while  others,  in  avoiding  the  quagmire  of  superstition, 
plunged  unawares  into  the  opposite  gulf  of  infidelity."  The  reverential 
regard  for  a  higher  necessity  in  the  reh^ous  institutions  of  mankind^ 
the  recognition  of  a  province  elevated  above  human  caprice,  is  shown 
by  Fluti^h,  in  the  following  remark,  where  he  conironts  the  Btoic» 
with  the  phraae  &om  an  Orphic  hymn,  which  was  often  on  their  lipe, 
aa  a  motto  of  their  pantheism.'    "As  Zeus  is  the  beginning  and  centre- 

1  Xvi>ayfn>  IffTopEav,  olo*  Vhpi  ^Aaoofiat        *  See  de  Ude  et  Oriride. 

oilanuD,  c.  a.  TtrvKTOt.    Jkif.  Sloic.  c.  31. 
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<^  all, — every  Uung  b&s  epmiig  from  Zeus,  men  should  first  correct 
and  improve  their  ideas  of  the  gods,  if  anj  thing  impure  or  wrong  has 
fbond  its  waj  into  them.  But,  if  this  is  beyond  their  power,  they 
should  ibea  leave  every  one  to  that  mode  in  which  he  finds  himself 
placed  hy  the  Iftwa  uid  reli^ons  tetditiona  of  his  osnntrv."  He  cites 
here,  in  evidence  of  a  higher  necessity,  lying  at  ^e  foocdatioa  of  these 
institutions,  the  words  of  Soj^oclea,  witnessing  of  an  innate  and  eternal 
law  in  the  heart  of  hum^ty :  (Antig.  467.)  "  The  divine— reli^bn 
—  is  something  imperishable;  but  its  forms  are  sabjeot  to  decay. 
God  bestows  many  good  things  on  men ;  bnt  nothing  imperishable ;  for, 
ae  Socrates  says,  even  what  has  reference  to  the  gods,  is  subject  to 
death."  1 

Plntarch  is  filled  with  sadness,  in  thinking  of  liiose  who  take  part  ia 
the  pnblic  worship  only  from  respect  to  the  multitude,  while  they  look 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  farce.  "  They  hypocritically  mimic 
the  forms  of  prayer  and  adoration,  out  of  Fear  ^  the  many ;  — repeat 
words  tiiat  contradict  their  philosophical  conridions ;  aad,  when  they 
tAkr,  see  in  the  priest  only  Uie  slaughtering  cook." '  He  rebukes 
those,  who,  following  the  &amou  of  Euemeras,  in  attempting  to  ezplun 
everything  in  the  (footriue  of  the  gods  after  a  natural  way,  wage  war 
irith  the  religious  convictions  of  so  many  nations  and  races  of  men,  in 
that  tiiey  are  seeking  to  draw  down  die  names  of  heaven  to  earth, 
and  to  l»nish  neaHy  ^1  die  reU^ns  belief  (hat  had  been  implanted 
in  men  from  their  birth. '  He  sees  men  wanderiiig  between  these  two 
extremes ;  —  either  confounding  the  symbol  with  what  it  was  decdgned 
to  represent,  and  thus  ^ving  rise  to  superstition— as,  for  instance,  when 
the  names  of  &e  goda  were  taranaferred  to  their  images,  and  thus  led 
the  moltitade  to  believe  that  these  images  were  the  gods  themselves^ 
and  when,  in  Egypt,  the  animals  consecrated  to  the  gods  became  coo- 
founded  irith  the  latter ;  * — or  else  running  into  the  opposite  views,  whidi 
were  occasioned  by  these  errore,  and  resulted  in  infidelity. 

If  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  explains  and  ctmtemplates  the 
(niposition  between  superstition  and  unbelief,  shows,  when  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  his  time,  an  inadequate  and  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  this  moat  be  attributed  to  that  fundamental  view,  belon^ng  to 
the  essence  of  the  Platonic  jMosophy,  according  to  which,  everytUng 
is  referred  back  to  the  intellectual  element, — to  knowledge  in  religion,— 
and  the  deeper  practical  ground  of  reUgious  convictioa,  and  of  (^e 
religious  life, — their  connection  with  the  moral  bent  of  tJie  affections, — 
is  overlooked.  Hence,  he  considers  the  m^  source  of  both  superstition 
and  unbelief  to  be  intellectual  error — in  the  fonuer  of  a  positive,  in 
the  latter  of  a  negative  kind  ;  only,  in  the  case  of  superstition,  there  is, 
moreover,  a  movement  of  feeling,  which  arises  out  of  those  erroneous 
notions  of  the  gods,  whence  they  become  only  objects  of  fear.'     But  he 

1  JJiMiJi  KaXH  Tov  ^toi  SiiovTOf:  ui^pii-  *  De  Iside  et  Oairide,  c  13. 

wa^t,  oAocanM'  H  /aiiiv  iiare  ^r^ateiv  jtai  *  L.  c.  c.  Tl. 

Ti  ituv,  tfroif  iM  ou  Kara  rSi;  ^ofonTja,  *  'H  iiiv  a^Eonn  Wvof  imi  Sie^cvafiivBC 

Db  defectu  oncoloinm,  c  9.  4  Ji  6tiniSai/iBvla  irUSo^  iKMyov  f  euitoCe 

'  See  PtntanJi's  tract :  Hon  pOBio  inavi-  kyyeyiviiiiivov.    c  S. 
ter  rivi  leciUMliini  Epicnnitn,  c.  23. 
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(toes  not  seem  to  hftre  found  that  a  na^  lies  at  the  ground  of  nuui^ 
shapes  of  unbelief,  as  well  sa  of  superBtition ;  and  both  disorden  of 
the  spiritual  life  have  their  proper  seat  in  the  direction  of  the  moraL 
affections,  in  the  dispoalion ;  that  the  na^oc  is,  therefore,  usually  the 
original,  the  intellectnal  error  the  derivative  and  symptcnnadc  cause, 
of  the  evil.  Thus  Plutarch  ascribes  it  merely  to  a  false  notion  of  the 
godB,  that  they  are  represented  by  the  anperstitJooB  aa  angry,  and 
^reatening  punishment ;  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  understand  such  a 
stage  of  religious  development  well  enough  to  perceive,  that  there  is  & 
bottom  truth,  by  virtue  of  which  the  gods  can  be  represented  wiZy  in 
tJda  relation  to  the  reli^oua  consciouBness  of  one  who  feels  himself 
estranged  from  Qod.  Hence  he  erred  also,  in  supposing  that  nothing 
more  was  necessary  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  superstitious  man,  than  to 
lead  him,  simply  by  the  intellectual  operation,  to  t/te  knowledge  of  tho 
gods,  and  of  the  fact  that  good  only,  and  nothing  that  is  evil,  proceeds- 
&om  them ;  —  not  perceiving,  that  the  representation  of  the  gods,, 
i^re  alluded  to,  might  iteelf  be  nothing  else  than  a  reflex  of  thft 
supersti^us  man's  own  state  of  nund,  and  therefore  to  be  got  rid  of 
only  by  an  immediate  operation  on  the  nature  of  the  man  himself. 
This  error,  agun,  stood  in  some  connection  with  another  circumstance ;. 
namely,  that  although  he  defended,  agfunst  the  stoics,  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  punishments,'  as  a  necessary  means  of  reformation,  and  <^ 
purifying  and  deterring  men  from  evil,  and  wrote  a  treatase  expressly 
to  vindicate  the  divine  justice  in  pouiahing  the  wicked,*  yet  to  that 
conception  of  Qoi'a  holiness  and  to  that  apprehension  of  sin,  grounded 
in  and  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  belong  to  the  Theism  of 
-  the  Old  Testament,  ho  was  too  much  a  stranger.  Hence,  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  God,  as  the  Holy  one,  con^dered  from  his  own 
Platonic  position,  must  be  unintelli^ble  to  hun ;  and  he  might  easily 
seem  to  himself  to  miss  in  Judaism  the  right  notion  of  God's  good- 
nesa." 

It  was  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  apologetic  and  reforming  philosophy 
of  reli^n,  to  counteract  unbelief,  aa  well  aa  eaperstition,  by  setting 
forth  the  ideal  matter  contained  in  the  old  religions.  From  this 
position  and  with  this  object  in  view,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  cxhortatory 
discourse  to  a  priestess  of  IbIs  :*  "  As  it  is  not  his  long  beard  and 
mantle  that  makes  the  philosopher,  so  is  it  neither  linen  robe  nor  shorn 
head  that  makes  the  priest  of  I^.  But  the  true  priest  of  Isis  is  he 
who  first  receives  the  rites  and  customs  pertuning  to  these  gods  from 
the  laws,  and  then  examines  into  their  grounds,  and  philosophizes  on 


doctrine  on  s  level  wiih  Ihe  eioriee  prove  Ihit  the  lonMption  of  the  pJds  u 

wiinwmeh  old  iTomea  frighten  the  ehildieo;  jjHjffToi  wm  bv  no  meani  to  Iw  found  every 

Tdv  nipt  Tuv  iffd  tfeoS  KoXaati^  Xiyor,  uf  where.    And  here  we  may  remurk,  that  we 

ebihi  iia^pmira  T^r  Akhouc  Jtui  r^f  A^i-  would  not  deny  the  Jews  themselvei  were 

n>£c  Uini  Til  naiiapia  rou  icaKoa:(pXeiv  oi  pertly  in  fault  lor  the  diffusion  of  inch  rep 

■yiniaiiut  iveipyovciv.     De  Stoicorara  re-  rcsentaUorn  ot  thdr  religion, 

pagnanliii,  c.  IS.  *  'O  rd  ituviutva  no!  opuiirva  ittpi  TOVf 

*Bu  wo  A  on  lie  Delay  of  Divine  Pan-  *«")[  roiJTouf,  iriw  va^  iropola^p,  Wjv 

iihmente.                           '  (i?™*'  *^  ^iXoao^iiy  ittpt  Tvf  o"  mraic 

'  Do  Sloiconmi  repasfnantiis,  c  38,  when  iXi^flrioc-    c  3. 
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fte  tniftL  the;-  coutmn."  With  some  profonsdneBS  of  meaning,  Plutarch 
comparefl  the  old  mTtha,  — considered  as  representations  of  ideas, 
■ming  from  a  re&action  of  the  divine  light  in  a  foreign  snbstuice,  a 
re«ppeantiice  of  it,  iRoken  by  the  interventdon  of  some  heterogeneous 
mediom,  —  to  the  nunbow  m  relation  to  the  son's  light.^ 

We  find  hero  the  first  be^nnings  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
nstutal  and  supematand  in  religion ;  to  reconcile  the  position  of  the 
tadonali«t  with  that  of  the  sapranatiuuliBt,  the  scientific  interest  with 
the  reli^ous ;  —  tendencies  and  ideas,  which,  outstepping  already  the 
pontion  maintuned  by  the  old  Kature-reH^on,  came  forwani  to 
meet  the  Theism  of  revelatioD ;  and  it  was  by  Qie  latter,  first,  that  any 
■acb  reconci£ation  could  be  brought  about,  and  a  true  imderstaiiding 
of  the  reli^ouB  development  of  hunnmity  made  posdble. 

Plutarch  distinguiahes  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that  which  goes  immediately  to  the  divine  causality,  and  that 
iridch  dwells  on  tiie  natural  causes,  serving  as  instruments  to  the 
former.  "  The  ancienta,"  he  says,  "  directed  their  attention  simidy 
to  the  divine  in  phenomena,  as  God  is  the  beginning  and  centre  of  all, 
and  from  him  all  things  proceed ;  and  they  overlooked  natural  causes. 
The  modems  turned  themselves  wholly  away  from  that  divine  ground 
of  things,  and  supposed  every  thing  could  be  ezplfuued  from  natural 
eaoses.  Both  these  views  are,  however,  pulial  and  defective ;  and 
the  right  understanding  of  the  matter  requires  that  both  should  he 
combined."'  In  attempting  te  show  how  a  natural  phenomenon  may 
be  a  sign  of  the  future,  he  says,  "  Divination  and  Physics  may  bouk 
be  right ;  one  serving  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  brought 
abont  the  i^enomenon ;  the  other,  the  higher  end  it  is  intended  to 
sdbMrve. "  *  *'  They  who  suppose  the  significancy  of  signs  is  made 
naught  by  the  discovery  of  natural  causes,  forget  tiiat  their  argument 
agunst  ttie  rigns  of  the  gods  would  also  apply  to  those  invented  by 
hnman  art;  smce  in  the  latter  case  too,  one  thing  is  made  by  human 
coBtrirance  to  serve  as  the  agn  of  something  else ;  as  for  example, 
li^ts  to  serve  as  beacons,  8un-£als  to  indicate  time,  and  the  like." 

tiia  distinction  of  the  natoral  from  the  divine,  in  the  cooperation 
<^  both,  was  emjdoyed,  in  a  noticeable  manner,  by  Plutarch,  for  the 
pnrpaee  of  so  defending  the  divinity  of  the  oracles,  as  to  avrad,  at  the 
ame  time,  superstitious  representations.  While  some  were  of  the  oiuii- 
ian,  liaA  the  god  himself  dwelt  in  the  prophetess  at  the  Delphic  shrme, 
en^loyed  her  as  his  blind  instrument,  spiking  through  her  mouth  and 
raggestiBg  every  vord  she  uttered ;  by  others,  these  representations 
were  setxed  apon  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  whole  into  jest,  and 

1  Ka9anp  al  /m^fianKtil  ri/v  Iptv  Ifi^  rapeXtivmaiv.    Dc  dcfecta  oncnlomm,  e. 

or  fboi  rri  iiim  Xtjoviii  muuMMiir^  47. 

if  Tpif  tA  vffot  ivax<*p^tt  r^  ^mci  '  "EtiiXvr  f  nMfo  col  rdf  fvouiv  lir(> 

•irxf  j  /Mtt  iArm  nvif  l/i^aait  lanv  nyxavav  xol  rim  piairai,   Toi  /liv   r^r 

buSimn    hf   OJm    ripi  ctiovouu'.     De  oiriov,  Ttm  ti  li  riXo^  uj^  ttiofi^ivmi- 

Ufe  el  (Mrida,  c.  ao.  tot  twiwiro  ydf  tv  fiiv  H  rivuv  ytymt 

*  "OHr  i/ifvrtpoit  ^  ^Ay<K  MoK  'TOv  "^  tu[  ir^fiixc,  ^eoj^ui,  rv   ^  f^^  H 

tBwt«MFi<t  hrrt,  roif  uiv  ri  Af  o&  koI  if  yf/mi  icai  iruf  irf^«r  iJiup^oJu.    PgiiclM, 

^  T^  Si  t6  H  &r  Mta  X&rirvtMBaiv  li  c  7. 
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nuAing  tiie  dootrioe  of  such  &  dirine  influence  (m  &.%  hanuo  8onl, 
and  eveiy  idea  of  irapration,  ridieolixifl.^  Ifaey  luighed  at  &»  bad 
venea  of  the  PythoaesB,  and  inquired  why  it  was,  that  the  oracles,  mtce 
^reu  in  poetrj,  should  now  be  uttered  in  the  form  of  prose.  But  Plu- 
tarch Bought  to  unite  the  recognition  of  the  divine  cauulity  with  tJi&t  of 
the  hunuta  individuality  which  served  it  as  an  oi^an ;  and  by  distinguish- 
ing in  the  oracles  the  divine  and  the  human,  to  find  in  this  case,  also,  the 
just  medium  between  superstition  and  unbehef.  "  We  are  not  to 
believe,"  sajB  he,  "  that  the  god  made  the  verses ;  but,  after  he  has 
communicated  the  moving  impulse,  each  of  the  prophetesses  is  moved 
in  a  way  that  correspiHidti  to  her  own  peculiv  nature.*  For  let  us 
suppose  the  oracles  were  not  to  be  spoken,  but  recorded  in  writing,  we 
should  not,  I  ima^e,  ascribe  to  the  god  the  strokes  of  the  lettera,  and 
find  fault  with  him  because  the  writing  was  not  so  beautifiil  as  that  of 
the  imperial  edicts.  Not  the  language,  nor  the  tone,  nor  the  exprea- 
sion,  nor  the  measure  c^  t^e  vene,  proceeds  from  the  god ;  —  all  iJus 
comes  from  the  woman.  He  simplj  communicates  the  intuitions,  aod 
kindles  up  a  light  in  the  soul  with  regard  to  the  future." '  "As  tlie 
body  uses  many  organs,  and  the  aoul  uses  both  the  body  and  its  parte 
as  organs,  so  the  s^  has  now  become  the  oivan  cf  the  god.  But  the 
adaptation  of  an  organ  consists  in  its  answering,  with  its  own  natund 
activity,  the  purpose  of  him  that  en^iloys  it  as  a  means  to  represent 
the  woii  of  his  ideas.  This,  however,  it  cannot  represent  pure  and 
unadulterated,  as  the  work  exists  in  its  author ;  hut  much  foreign  matter 
becomes  necessarily  mixed  up  ^th  it."  *  "  If  it  Is  imposable,"  he 
says  afterwards,  "  to  force  lifeless  thinp,  which  remun  constant  to 
themselves,  so  as  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  contnuUcts  their  natural 
character  —  so  that  a  lyre,  for  instance,  cui  be  played  as  a  flute,  or  a 
trumpet  as  a  harp ;  if  the  artistic  use  <^  each  particular  instrunmit 
consists  precisely  in  this,  that  it  be  used  conformably  with  ite 
peculiar  character  —  then  it  is  really  imposnble  to  say  how  a  bong, 
possessed  of  a  soul  endowed  with  free  will  and  reascm,  could  be  used 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  character,  power  or  nature  which  dwelt 
in  him  before."  3o,  according  te  this  view,  the  diflerence  of  the 
several  individualiliea  of  character,  and  of  the  several  modes  of  culture, 
will  continne  to  appear  in  the  manner  in  which  the  inspring  agency  of 
the  divine  causality  exhibits  itself  through  each,  ^e  peculiar  appear- 
ances in  such  states  of  enthusiasm,  (^ir6ov<Tiaa/i6{)  he  explains  as  arimng 
firom  the  conflict  of  the  two  tendencies,— the  movement  imparted  frmn 
without,  and  ^t  belonging  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  individual ; 
just  as  when  to  a  body  blhng  by  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  earth, 
a  cnrviUnear  motion  is  communicated  at  the  same  time. 


MmifUMf,  nuij  terrs  ai   an   nunple.    .. , .. j 
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B7  this  specolatiTe  mode  of  spprebending  the  popnlu-  religion, 
men  would  be  led,  moreover,  to  rodace  Polytheism  to  some  higher 
umty,  Ijing  St  its  root.  The  reoogmtioQ  of  an  ori^^nal  unit^  haing  a 
thing  abaolutely  necesaoiy  for  reason,  Polytheism  either  proceeded 
oat  of  that  unity,  or  must  be  reduced  back  to  it ;  it  cootinnallv  felt 
itself  impelled  to  derive  the  maltitude  of  gods  &om  one  on^nd 
essence.  Now,  by  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehension,  the  consciouB- 
ne99  of  &is  unity  could  not  fall  to  be  developed  and  rendered  stall 
more  distinct,  and  the  reIa.tion  of  the  muiifold  to  unity  clearly  pr^ 
aented.  Thus  Plato  had  already  sought  to  bring  back  Polytheism  to 
some  such  higher  un^,  had  derived  all  existence  "  from  tiie  Creator 
and  Father  of  the  Universe,  who  is  hard  to  find,  and  whom,  when 
found,  it  ia  impossible  to  make  known  to  all."  ^  So  uow,  too,  this  new 
philosophy  of  religion  rose  to  the  idea  of  one  simple  ori^nal  essence, 
exalted  above  all  plursUty  and  all  beeonUDg ;  the  only  trae  Being ; 
unchangeable,  eternal  ;^  from  whom  all  existence,  and  fiist  of  all,  at 
the  summit  of  existence,  the  world  of  gods,  nearest  related  to  himself, 
in  its  manifold  gradations,  has  emanated.  In  these  gods,  that  onfolded 
perfectioa,  which  in  the  Supreme  essence  was  more  included  and 
ludden,  becomes  known  ;  they  exhibit  in  different  forms,  the  image  of 
that  Supreme  essence,  to  which  no  one  can  rise,  except  by  the  loftiest 
flight  of  contemplation,  after  it  has  rid  itself  from  all  that  pertuns  to 
sense — from  all  manifoldness.  They  are  the  mediators  between  man, 
scattered  and  dissipated  by  manifoldness,  and  the  Supreme  TJmty.  A 
distinction  was  next  made  of  the  purely  spiritual,  invisible  deities,  and 
those  in  nearer  contact  with  the  world  of  sense,  by  whom  the  life  radi- 
ating from  the  Supreme  essence  is  diffused  down  to  the  world  of  sense, 
and  the  divine  ideas,  so  &r  as  that  is  poamble,  aetuaUzed  in  it  —  the 
mutifest  gods-^^  the  gods  in  the  process  of  becoming ;  the  Otot  jenjjoi 
in  contradiBtinctioQ  from  the  -Jv ;  the  8}nrita  that,  accordmg  to  Plato, 
animate  the  worlds.  Thus  it  was  contrived  to  hold  fast  the  podtion  of 
the  old  Natore-reli^on,  which  lived  and  moved  in  the  intuition  of  na- 
ture, and  to  bring  it  into  onion  witii  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
(oigmal  essence,  and  of  an  invisible  spiritual  world,  to  which  man's 
sjBiit  strove  to  rise  from  the  sensuous  things  that  had  hitherto  chidned 
it.  Accordingly,  two  different  stages  in  religion  now  presented  them- 
selves ;  that  of  the  multitude,  with  minds  disfflpated  and  scattered  in 
Qie  mamfold,  who  can  have  intercourse  only  with  tiiose  mediatorial 
deities  approaching  nearest  to  them ;  and  that  of  the  spiritual  men, 
living  in  contemplation,  who  rise  above  all  that  is  sensuous,  and  soar 
upwards  to  the  supreme  ori^al  essence.  Hence,  ag^,  arose  two 
different  stages,  or  positions,  in  respect  to  the  divine  worship ;  the 
purely  spiritual  portion,  which  corresponds  to  the  relation  with  the 
original  essence,  exalted  above  all  contact  with  the  sensible  world ;  and 
that  of  sensnous  worship,  wluch  is  adapted  to  the  relation  with  those 
gods  who  are  connected  more  nearly  with  the  worid  of  sense.     From 

1  In  "nmaaa.  Ftatarch.  da  it  apnd  Delphoc,  c  90. 
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tins  point  of  view,  it  is  stud,  in  the  work  on  "  Offerings,"  cited  under 
the  name  of  Apollomas  of  Tjana:  "We  ahall  render  the  most  atppto- 
pmte  vorehip  to  the  deity,  when  to  that  God  whom  we  called  the  met, 
who  is  one,  and  separated  from  all,  after  vhom  we  must  recognize  the 
othen, —  when  to  nim  we  present  no  offerinze  whatever ;  kindle  to  hin^ 
no  fire,  dedicate  to  him  no  sendble  thing ;  for  he  needs  nothing,  even 
of  what  could  be  given  him  by  natures  more  exalted  than  ours.  There 
is  no  plant  the  earth  prodacea,  no  animal  the  lur  nourishes,  no  thing 
that  in  relation  to  him  would  not  be  impure.  In  relation  to  him,  we 
most  use  only  the  higher  Word, — that,  I  mean,  which  is  not  expressed 
by  the  mouth, — the  silent,  inner  word  of  the  spirit."  Even  prayer,  ex- 
pressed in  words,  be  would  say,  ia  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  on^nal 
essence,  so  esalted  above  all  tJiat  is  of  sense  ;"and  from  the  most  glori- 
ous of  all  beings,  we  must  seek  for  blessings  by  that  which  is  most 
^oriona  in  ourselves.  But  this  is  the  spirit,  which  needs  no  organ."  ^ 
This  hi^est  position  of  Sfnritual  worship  in  reference  to  the  Supreme 
essence,  was  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Christianity,  and  as  a  means  of  di»- 
pensing  with  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  transfer  over  to  this  Supreme  essence  of  the 
new  Platonic  philosophy  of  reli^on,  the  Christian  conception  of  God, 
•s  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  The  fundamental  position  of 
theancientworld— deification  of  nature  in  life,  separatioB  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  science  —  appears,  also,  in  this  final  shaping  of  phil- 
osophic thought — with  which  that  portion  ended  —  agam  prominent 
and  distinct.  It  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  that  Sa- 
preme  essence,  that,  wrapt  in  its  transcendent  perfection,  it  could  enter 
mto  no  contact  with  the  sen^ble  world ;  whence  also  it  followed,  that 
the  only  worship  worthy  of  it,  is  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit  nused 
above  all  that  is  sen^ble ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  set  over  against  pnu^ 
tical  life,  as  a  subordinate,  position.  This  conception  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship is,  accordingly,  quite  as  distinct  from  the  Christian,  as  the 
conception  of  the  Supreme  essence  itself  is.  At  the  extreme  point 
and  summit  of  its  speculation,  this  philosophy  of  religion  proceeded 
still  further  in  refining  on  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  essence.  In 
Plato  is  to  be  distinguished  what  he  says  concerning  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  ~.  the  good  in  itself,  exalted  above  all  being '  — ■  and  what  he 
says  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Father  of  the  Universe.^  But  the  new 
Flatonista  substituted  that  idea  of  the  absolute,  in  place  of  the  Supreme 
essence  itself —  as  the  fint  simple,  which  precedes  all  existence ;  of 
which  nothing  determinate  can  be  predicated ;  to  which  no  consciotts- 
nesB,  no  self-contemplation  can  be  ascribed ;  inasmuch  as  this  would 
immediately  imply  a  duality,  a  distinction  of  subject  and  object.  This 
hif^est  of  all  can  be  known  only  by  the  inteUectual  intuition  of  the 
Spirit,  transcending  itself,  deelanng  itself  &ee  from  its  own  limits.* 

1  In  EoMbiDi  Frnpust  iTBogd.  1.  IT.  *  In  the  Bepnblio. 

e.  13,  kod  Forphyrj  de  abilinenliB  carats,  t.  *  In  the  Timnaa  uid  Fbilebnj. 
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Wiih  Has  barely  io^ceil  direction,  thereby  it  vas  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  ooDceptioii  of  such  an  absolute,  the  £r,  there  united  itself  a  cer- 
tun  mysticism,  which,  by  a  certtun  traoBcendeDt  sta.tc  of  feeling,  could 
eomnniiucate  to  this  abstraction  a  reality  for  the  soul.  Such  an  ab- 
sorptioa  of  the  8[nrit  in  that  aupc^existence,  (ri  inixeita  ri);  oiatas,') 
even  to  entire  nnion  with  it,  or  such  a  revelation  of  the  same  to  the 
gforit  raised  above  itself,  was  considered  as  the  highest  end  to  be 
reached  by  the  spiritual  life.  Porphyry  relates  thait  this  was  experi- 
enced by  him  once,  in  his  fflxty-ei^th  year ;  and  by  his  teacher,  Plo- 
tinos,  four  times  .^ 

fiy  virtue  of  the  gradations  in  the  evolution  of  the  chain  of  exist- 
raoe,  &om  that  traascendent  original  ground  down  to  the  world  of 
sense,  and  by  virtue  of  a  symbolic  interpretation  connected  with  this 
doctzine,  it  was  made  possible  to  appropriate  everything  that  belonged 
to  the  ensting  ctiUut,  spiritualized  ^ter  this  manner.  Thus,  e.  g.  the 
rhetorician  Dio  Chrvsostom,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  makes 
Phidias  speak  in  defense  of  images  of  the  gods,  in  the  following  Ian- 
enage :  "  It  cannot  be  sud,  that  it  would  be  better  for  men  simply  to 
mfe  their  eyes  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  there  were  no  images 
at  all.  All  these,  the  man  of  reason  worships,  and  believes  that  he 
beholds  from  afar  the  blessed  gods.  But  love  to  the  gods  makes  every 
ooe  wish  to  be  able  to  honor  them  near  at  hand,  so  that  he  may  ap- 
jiroacfa  and  touch  them,  offer  to  them  with  implicit  faith,  and  crown 
them."  Thus,  he  says,  "  it  lies  in  the  essence  of  human  nature,  to  en- 
deavor to  make  present  before  our  senses  the  absent  objects  of  our 
love.  Hence  the  Barbarians,  who  had  no  art,  were  obligod  to  transfer 
their  worship  to  other,  certunly  far  less  appropriate  objects ;  —  to 
mountains,  trees  and  stones."  '  Similar  arguments  are  employed  by 
Porphyry,  in  justification  of  image-worship.'  "  By  images  addressed 
to  sense,  the  ancients  represented  God  and  his  powers  —  by  the  visible 
they  typified  the  invisible  for  those  that  learned  to  read  in  these  figures, 
as  m  books,  a  writing  that  treated  of  the  gods.  We  are  not  to  wonder, 
if  the  ignorant  consider  the  images  only  as  wood  or  stone ;  for  Just  so, 
Utey  who  are  ignorant  of  writing,  see  nothing  in  monuments  but  stone, 
Bouiing  in  tablets  but  wood,  and  in  books  but  a  tissue  of  papyrus." 

We  see  that  this  spiritualizing  apprehen^on  of  the  old  polytheistic 
religion  had  gone  on  to  form  itself — independent  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  as  a  mean  of  conciliation  between  superstition  and  unbe- 
lief— out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  pbiloaophy,  so  far  aa  this  extended 
its  influence  into  the  religious  consciousness.  For  when  Plutarch  wrote, 
in  whom  we  find  this  direction  of  mind  already  fully  developed,  Chris- 
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tiamtj,  certainly,  had  as  jet  prodaced  no  influence  on  the  Bpiritoiil 
atmosphere  at  large.  But  a  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion,  io 
viiich  men  were  striving,  with  all  their  might,  to  keep  the  breath  of  Hfe, 
was  to  be  awakened  by  this  philosophy  of  reli^on,  now  that  the  ancient 
ritea  were  tireateDed  with  destruction  by  Christianity,  from  a  new 
poutive  religious  interest ;  and  so  there  arose,  out  of  those  alreadj 
existing  ideas,  a  new  polemical  and  apologetic  direction,  having  for 
its  end  to  preserve  erect  the  rotten  fabric  of  Faganlgm.  Yet  artifi- 
cial and  violent  expedients  cannot  help  any  cause  long ;  and  by  thia 
effort,  often  too  artificial,  tiie  untenable  character  oC  the  religion  men 
were  laboring  to  uphold,  was  badly  concealed.  These  philosophical 
refiners  of  religion  were  themselves  preparing  for  after  times,  bv  tiiis 
means,  many  a  weapon  agiunst  the  popular  religion,  of  widen  the 
Christians  well  knew  how  to  avail  themselves.  Ali^ady  Plutarch  em- 
ploved  the  doctrine  concerning  demons,  as  intermediate  beings  between 
gods  and  men,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  traditions  of  the  popu- 
lar religion,  and  rescomg  the  dignity  of  &e  gods  —  transferring  from 
the  latter  many  things  to  these  middle  beings,  who,  he  maintidned,  had 
been  confounded  with  the  others.'  According  to  Plutarch's  doctrine, 
these  demons,  half  related  to  the  gods,  half  to  men,  serve  as-  the 
means  of  intercourse  between  both.'  But  he  supposed  that  tJso  among 
these  demons,  there  was  a  graduated  subordination,  according  as  && 
divine  or  the  sensuous  element '  predomuiated  in  them.  Where  the 
latter  was  the  case,  it  gave  rise  to  malicious  demons,  with  violent  de- 
sires and  pas^ons ;  and  to  conciliate  &ese,  and  avert  their  destructive 
influences,  was  the  design  of  many  of  the  noisy  and  rude  forms  of 
cultus.  Such  were  the  ones  which  nad  ^ven  occasion  to  human  Baci> 
fices.  With  this  idea,  Porphyry  fell  in,  representing  these  demons  as 
impure  beings,  related  to  matter,  from  which  these  Platoniats  derived 
all  evil.  These  take  delight  in  bloody  ofierings,  by  which  their  sensu- 
ous desires  are  gratified ;  they  prompt  to  all  evil  impulses ;  they  seek 
to  draw  men  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  pretending  to  be  such 
themselves,  and  to  give  spread  to  unworthy  opinions  concenung  the 
gods,  and  concerning  the  Supreme  God  himself.  Their  delusive  arts 
have  been  successful  from  of  old.  Hence  those  unworthy  and  inde- 
cent notions  and  stories  of  the  gods,  which  are  difiiiacd  among  the 
multitude,  and  have  received  countenance  even  from  poets  and  pmloso- 
phers.*  It  is  easy  to  see,  how  well  such  explanations  would  serve  Uie 
purpose  of  the  Ctiristians,  in  their  attacks  on  the  popular  reli^on ; 
and  wo  can  perceive,  how  the  same  representations,  passing  from  one 
ude  to  the  other,  and  modified  in  di^erent  forms,  might  be  seized 
upon,  sometimes  for  the  defense,  sometimes  for  the  assault  of 
Paganism. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  religious  knowledge  and  religious 

1  PluMirh.  de  deroctu  oraCDlonun  c.  IS  rtf,  iiawtp  {/rnipfnut  xal  ypapiuiTetai. 
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£fe  should  make  fiogpeaa  among  the  people  b;  these  esplanations,  to 
them  so  uniDtelli^blel  The  people  remained  fixed  to  the  externals  of 
their  worahip ;  tbej  clung  finnlj  to  that  old  superstition  which  it  was 
attempted  to  reanimate,  without  troubling  themselves  about  these  more 
spiritual  views.  Hence  Dionjsiua  of  Halicamassus  could  aay,^  "  that 
bat  few  take  any  part  in  this  philosophical  view  of  reli^on.  But  the 
many,  who  are  destitute  of  philosophical  culture,  are  accustomed  to 
understand  those  mythical  stones  in  the  worst  possible  way ;  and  one 
of  two  things  is  the  case :  either  the  gods  are  despised  for  taking  an 
interest  in  such  pitiable  affairs,  or  else  men  abRndou  themselves  to  the 
worst  abuses,  because  they  fiud  the  same  among  the  gods." 

Aguin,  inaepamble  from  that  stage  of  progress  at  which  the  ancient 
world  stood,  there  was,  together  with  a  lingering  xeal  —  not  freed 
however  from  the  sliackles  of  egoism  —  for  civil  liberty,  a  cert^ 
aristocratic  spirit.  This,  as  we  have  seen  already,  made  itself  felt  in 
religion.  The  higher  religious  position,  which  necessarily  supposed 
plulosophical  culture,  could  not  he  transferred  to  the  multitude;  th^ 
seemed  as  if  excluded  from  the  higher  life,  capable  of  religion  only  in 
the  foim  of  superstition.  The  great  body  of  tradesmen  and  mechaiucs 
were  considered  as  unsusceptible  of  the  higher  life,  which  alone 
answered  to  man's  true  dignity,'  —  ss  abandoned  to  common  life.' 
Platonism  itsolf  was  entangled  in  this  arbtocratic  spint  of  AnUquiCy, 
and  opposed  the  stage  of  science,  whence  alone  it  was  possible  to  soar 
to  pure  truth  in  reUgion,  to  that  of  opinion  (0<>{u)  among  the  multi- 
tude (oi  aollof,)  where  the  true  must  ever  be  mixed  up  with  the  false. 
Aud,  in  like  manner,  it  was  remote  also  from  the  aim  of  this  new 
philosophy  of  reUgion,  to  elevate  the  people  to  any  higher  stage  of 
religious  development; — for  which,  indeed,  it  was  destitute  of  the 
means.  Plodnus  distinguishes  two  diSerent  stages,  that  of  the  noble- 
minded  (th3  anouitiioi')  and  that  of  the  gross  multitude  (the  Tialloi,') 
None  but  the  former  attain  to  the  Highest ;  the  others  remain  behind, 
conversant  with  the  merely  human  (the  opposite  to  the  Divine.)  And 
at  this  stage  of  common  life,  again,  arc  to  be  distinguished,  those  who, 
in  some  sart,  tako  aa  interest  and  part  in  rirtuc,  and  the  wretched 
mass,  as  the  day-laborers, — the  better  class  of  whom,  however,  must 
busy  themselves  with  providing  for  the  daily  wants  of  lifo ;  the  rest  aban- 
don tbemselres  te  all  that  is  vile.*  It  was  not  till  the  word  that  went 
forth  from  the  carpenter's  shop  had  been  published  abroad  by  fisher* 
men  and  tcnt-makcrs,  that  these  aiistucratic  notions  of  the  ancient 
world  could  be  overthrown. 

As  it  is  usually  found  to  happen  with  particular  intellectual  tenden- 
cies at  epochs  of  transition,  that  while  uming  to  hold  fast  the  old,  they 
have  been  already  forced  to  pass  beyond  it,  and  so  must  themselves 
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lead  over  to  the  new,  wMch  they  would  hinder  in  ite  development ;  so 
it  happened  with  thia  philosophy  of  reli^on,  in  its  relation  to  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  old  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Christianity  on  the  ouier. 
Wlule  the  new  Flatonism  was  for  holding  and  defending  the  former  of 
tlkese,  it  yet  contributed  itself  to  excite  deeper  reli^ous  wants,  which 
songht  satisfaction  in  something  better ;  to  set  afloat  reli^ous  ideas, 
in  which  there  dwelt  a  power  unknown  to  those  who  expreaaed  tiiem, 
and  which  most  serve  to  prepare  for  Christianity  a  way  of  introducing 
itself  into  the  culture  of  the  times.  There  was  called  forth,  by  the 
influence  of  this  particular  direction  of  mind  on  religions  life,  a  longing 
which  tended  to  a  different  end.  But  by  this  undefined  longing,  ac- 
companied with  no  clear  conciousness  of  its  import,  ardent  spirits 
were  also  exposed  to  many  dangerous  delusions,  before  they  could  find 
the  satisfying  object.  This  state  of  feeling  drew  out  fanatics,  and 
procured  for  th^m  a  hearing. 

There  were  roving  about  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  empire,  which 
united  together  the  East  and  the  West,  numbers  who  boasted  of  divine 
revelations  and  supernatural  powers,  men  in  whom,  as  usually  happens 
in  such  times  of  reli^ous  ferment,  the  ge(f-dcception  of  fanaticism  was 
Buxed  with  more  or  less  of  intentional  fraud.  For  an  example,  we 
may  mention  that  Alexander  of  Abonoteichns,  in  Pontus,  whose  life 
Lucian  has  written  in  his  usual  satiric  manner,  and  who,  all  the  way 
from  Pontus  to  Borne,  found  beUevers  in  his  pretended  arts  of  magician 
and  soothsayer,  and  was  reverenced  and  consulted  as  a  prophet,  even 
by  men  of  Uie  firal  standing.  Doubtiess,  to  the  better  claes  belonged 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  famous  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  form  any  certain  judgment  of  his  character,  so 
imperfect  are  our  means  of  informatiou.  Those  who,  like  Philostratus, 
(at  the  close  of  the  second  century,)  attempted,  with  their  marv.ellous 
stories,  to  represent  him  as  a  hero  of  the  old  popular  rclipon,  have 
done  most  to  injure  his  reputation  with  posterity.  He  travelled  about, 
seeking  to  reanimate  religious  faith ;  but  b_y  giving  nourishment  to  a 

Erurient  curiosity  about  matters  that  should  remain  hidden  from  man, 
e  also  promoted  fanaticism.  He  spoke  against  a  superstition,  which, 
in  leading  men  to  suppose  that  offerings  and  sacrifices  could  purchase 
impunity  for  crime,  served  as  a  prop  for  superstition :  he  csplained 
that,  without  a  good  moral  disposition,  no  kind  of  outward  worship  can 
be  pleasing  to  the  gods.  He  spoke  agdnst  the  cruel  gladiatorial  shows ; 
for  when  the  Athenians,  who  were  celebrating  such  games,  invited  him 
to  their  public  assembly,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  tread  on  a  spot 
stained  by  the  shedding  of  so  much  human  blood,  and  wondered  the 
gods  did  not  foraake  their  Acropolis.  When  the  person  who  presided 
over  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  declined  to  allow  the  privilege  of  initiation 
to  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  Ilierophant 
meant  honestly,  and  regarded  Apollonius  as  a  ma^cian,  who  dealt  in 
unlawful  arts,  or  whether  he  was  not,  rather,  jealous  of  the  great  infia- 
ence,  unfavorable  to  the  priesthood,  which  Apollonius  exercised  over 
the  people ;  for  this  is  stud  to  have  been  so  great,  that  already  many 
thought  it  a  greater  privilege  to  have  the  society  of  Apollonius  tliaa  to 
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be  initiated  into  the  myEteries.  The  words  with  which  he  b  said  to 
hftre  concluded  &I1  hia  prayers,  and  in  which  he  annuned  up  every  par- 
ticular request,  are  characteristic  of  the  man :  "  give  me,  ye  gods, 
what  I  deserve,"  ^  These  words  do  not  imply  directly  a  spirit  of  self- 
exaltation  ;  he  intended  simply  to  express  by  them  the  conviction,  that 
prayer  can  avail  nothing,  unless  in  connection  with  a  virtuous  life ; 
that  the  good  man  only  can  expect  blessings  from  the  gods.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  s!ud  to  have  remarked  himself,  that  if  he  belonged  to 
the  good,  God  would  give  him  more  than  he  asked,  therefore  more  than 
he  de^red.  Still  we  cannot  fiUl  to  perceive,  in  this  language,  a  posi- 
tion in  the  judgment- of  one's  self,  quite  opposed  to  that  of  Christianity. 

If  a  letter  consoling  a  father  for  the  death  of  his  son,  which  has 
been  aacribed  to  Apollonius,  is  genuine,  it  gives  an  insight  into  his 
pantheistic  tendency.  At  all  events,  we  may  recognize  here,  as  we 
may  in  so  many  other  appearances  of  this  age,  the  pantheistic  element, 
into  which,  06  the  unity  lying  at  its  root,  the  dissolving  system  of 
Pt^ytheism  was  now  passing.^  In  tliis  letter,  the  doctrine  is  advanced, 
that  birth  and  death  are  such  only  in  appearance  ;  that  which  separ- 
ates itself  from  the  one  substance,  the  one  divine  essence,  and  is  caught 
up  by  matter,  seems  to  be  bom ;  that  which  delivers  itself  again  from 
the  bonds  of  matter,  and  reunites  witli  the  one  divine  essence,  seems 
to  die.  There  is  an  interchange  between  becoming  visible  and  invisi- 
ble.' In  all,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  but  the  One  essence,  which 
alone  does  and  suffers,  by  becoming  all  things  to  oH ;  the  eternal  God, 
to  whom  men  do  wrong,  when  they  deprive  him  of  what  should  be 
attributed  to  him,  by  transferring  it  upon  other  names  and  persons.* 
"  How  can  we  grieve  for  one,  when  by  chajige  of  form,  not  of  essence, 
instead  of  a  man  he  becomes  a  god  ? "  ^  So  Plotuius,  when  dying,  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  that  he  should  endeavor  to  convey  back  the 
divine  in  man  to  the  divine  in  the  universe." 

On  every  ude  was  evinced  the  need  of  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
such  as  would  give  incjuiring  minds  that  assurance  of  peace  which 
they  were  unable  to  find  in  the  jarring  systems  of  the  old  philosophy, 
uid  in  the  artificial  life  of  the  reawakened  old  religion.  That  zetdouB 
champion  of  the  latter.  Porphyry,  alludes  himself  to  the  deep-felt 
necessity ;  which  he  proposed  to  supply,  leaning  on  (ho  autliority  of 
divine  responses,  by  bis  Collection  of  Ancient  Oracles.  On  this  point 
be  says,'  "  The  utility  of  such  a  collection  vrill  beat  be  understood  hy 
those  who  have  felt  tV3  painful  craving  after  truUi,  and  have  some- 

>  ioi^l  iiot  Til  i^i>.i'}firva.     Pliiloslntt  fiev^  ri  Uiov,  uSiKov/ih"t  rt. 
1.  IV.  f,  aoO.  cd,  Morcll.  TariB,  1608,— c.  40.        '  Tpoffm /ifTa^<lfft<  kiA  ohxt  fwreui. 
f.  1 91 .  ed.  Ulear.  *  Heifiiiavat  rb  hi  ii/itv  ^eiov  ivajtiv 

*  Ep.  iS  •moog  [hoMS  published  by  Oloi-  irp^  rb  tv  r!^  trarrt  ^ttov.  Porphyr.  vit. 
rius  in  lh«  Works  of  Philoslretus.  Flotin.  c  2. 

»  Giivaroc  oMf  tc  obSevbf:  i}  fwrov  t/i^aci,  T  Jlcpi  tw  it  ^yiuv  ^i%oao^iat  in  Enicb. 

KoSantp  oMi  yh-tait  abdtiric  i  fiovov  Ifi-  PrepiraL  1.  IV.  c.  7,  ne»r  tha  end:  'Hv  # 

^itatf  ri  /liv  yip  if  oioiiir  Tpawhi  rif  ^iaiv  Ixei  u^Xtiav  t  Tovayojil  /loiiOTO  doovTai 

Koit  jevtaif   rb  ii  ti  ^iiatuf  it;  olaiav  Saoi  tttpi  t^  lUlT^ciav  uoivavref  t/tiavri 

*  T^v  vpirv  obaim,  3  ^  fi&vii  tnulrat     imvan  Xafftlv,  rff  airaptia^  iii  tip'  tAt 
Mol    tiax't,   'oat   ytpofihii    irarra,    &ebc     ^Uyimni  iitiTTHrrov  StioitKa}MB'. 
itStaf,  hvofottt  ti  itai  irpavuiniif  i^atpov- 
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times  wished  it  might  be  their  lot  to  witness  eone  appearance  of  the 
gods,  so  as  to  be  relieved  from  their  doubts  by  informatioii  not  to  be 
disputed. " 

The  life  of  euch  a  person,  from  his  youth  up,  hamsscd  with  doubts, 
unsettled  by  the  strife  of  opposite  opinions,  ardently  longing  after  the 
truth,  and  conducted  fit  length,  through  this  protracted  period  of  an- 
satisfied  craving  to  Christiajiity,  is  delineated  by  the  author  of  a  sort 
of  romance,  (pajily  philosophical  and  in  part  religious,)  who  belonged 
to  the  second  or  third  century.  This  work  is  called  The  Clementinet, 
and  though  a  fiction,  is  clearly  a  fiction  drawn  from  real  life ;  and  we 
may  safely  avail  oursehes  of  it,  as  presenting  a  true  and  characteris- 
tic sketch,  wliich  might  doubtless  apply  to  many  an  inquiring  spirit 
belonging  to  those  times. 

Clemens,  a  noble  Roman,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  difiu- 
eion  of  the  f^pel,  gives  the  following  account  of  himself.  "  I  was, 
from  my  early  youth,  exercised  with  doubts,  which  had  found  entrance 
into  my  sou!,  I  hardly  know  how.  Will  my  existence  terminate  with 
death ;  and  will  no  one  hereafter  he  mindful  of  me,  when  infinite  time 
sinks  all  human  things  in  forgetfulness  ?  It  will  be  as  well  as  if  I 
had  not  been  bom !  When  was  the  world  created,  and  what  eriated 
before  the  world  was  ?  If  it  has  existed  always,  it  will  continue  to 
exist  always.  If  it  had  a  beginning,  it  will  likewise  have  an  end. 
And  after  the  end  of  the  world,  what  will  there  be  then  ?  if  not  per- 
haps the  silence  of  death !  or,  it  may  be,  something  of  which  no 
conception  at  present  can  he  formed.  Incessantly  haunted,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "by  such  thoughts  as  these,  which  came,  I  know  not  whence, 
I  was  sorely  troubled,  so  that  I  grew  pale  and  emaciated  —  and,  what 
was  most  terrible,  whenever  I  strove  to  banish  away  this  anxiety  as 
foohsh,  I  only  experienced  the  renewal  of  my  suiferings  in  an  aggravated 
degree ;  which  occasioned  me  great  distress.  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
had  in  these  thoughts  a  friendly  companion,  guiding  me  on  towards 
eternal  life,  as  I  afterwards  learned  hy  experience,  and  thanked  the 
great  Disposer  of  all  for  granting  me  such  guidance,  ance  it  was  by 
these'  thoughts,  so  (^stressing  at  first,  that  I  was  impelled  to  seek  till 
I  found  tliat  which  I  needed.  And  when  I  had  attmned  to  this,  then 
I  pitied,  as  miserable  men,  those  whom  in  my  former  ignorance  I  was 
in  danger  of  considering  most  happy.  As  such  thoughts,  then,  dwelt 
in  me  from  my  childho<3, 1  resorted  to  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
hoping  to  find  some  certain  foundation,  on  which  I  could  repose ;  and 
I  saw  nothing  but  building  up  and  tearing  down  of  theories — nothing 
but  endless  dispute  and  contradiction :  sometimes,  for  example,  the 
demonstration  tnumphed  of  the  soul's  immortality,  then  ag^  that  of 
its  mortality.  When  the  former  prevuled,  I  rejoiced ;  when  the  latter,  I 
waa  depressed.  Thus  was  I  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  different  repre- 
sentations ;  and  forced  to  conclude,  that  things  appear  not  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  hut  as  they  happen  to  he  presented  on  this  or  that  dde. 
I  was  made  diner  than  ever,  and  from  Uie  bottom  of  my  heart,  nghed 
for  deliverance."  As  he^:ould  come  to  no  fixed  and  certun  conviction 
by  means  of  reason,  Clemens  now  resolred  to  seek  relief  in  another 
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my — to  visit  Bgrpt,  the  land  of  mysteries  and  apparitions,  and  Imnt 
op  a  magiciai),  who  could  sviinmon  a  spirit  for  him  &om  ihe  other 
world.  The  appearance  of  such  a  spirit  would  give  him  intuitive 
evidence  of  Hie  soul's  immortality.  No  arguments  would  afterwards 
he  f^Ie  to  shake  lus  belief  in  what  had  been  thus  made  certun  to  him 
Vy  the  evidence  of  bis  senses.  But  the  advice  of  a  seoMble  pluloso- 
fker  diasoaded  him  from  this  project,  and  from  seeking  the  truth  by 
forbidden  arts,  to  which  he  could  not  resort  and  ever  hope  again  to 
obt^  peace  of  conscience.  In  Urn  state  of  mind,  full  of  doubts,  un- 
settled, inquiring,  distressed  and  agitated,  he  came  in  c<mtact  with  the 
gospel,  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power — and  lug 
case  may  illustrate  tliat  of  many  others. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  religions  state  of  the  p^ao 
worid,  as  it  has  thus  been  exhibited,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  many  and 
various  oppoalions  to,  and  points  of  posnble  union  with,  Christianity ; 
oppositions  capable  also  of  becoming  points  of  union,  and  points  of 
anion  capable  also  irf  becoming  oppositions.  Opposed  at  one  and  the 
same  time  agtunst  Christianity,  stood  the  powers  of  infidelity  and  of 
superstition.  Theforee  of  infidelity — the  sole  supremacy  of  the  nnder^ 
standing,  denying  everything  above  nature,  the  wisdom  of  the  nil 
^dtniran  —  set  itself  to  oppose  Christianity,  as  it  did  everything  else 
that  called  in  requisition  man's  religious  nature.  By  such  as  had 
taken  this  direction,  Christiaiuty  was  put  in  the  same  category  with  all 
appearuicea  of  fanaticism  and  superstition;  but  th^e  ioat  alto  an 
iafidtlity,  at  the  root  of  which  lay  that  need  of  believing,  which  could 
no  longer  be  satisfied  by  anything  that  the  present  state  of  the  ancient 
worid,  in  religion  and  philosophy,  could  aSbrd ;  just  as  we  have  seen  it 
represented  in  the  c^so  of  the  above-mentioned  Clemens:  and  such 
unbelief  could  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  divine  truth  in  the  gospel ; 
Ihe  unbelief  itaelf  became  here  a  preparatory  momentwm  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  donunion  of  a  superBtitioa 
clinging  to  sense  opposed  the  entrance  of  a  reli^^on  which  proclaimed 
the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  this  superstition  was  ia 
close  alUanco  with  the  old  religion,  which  had  now  been  elevated  to  a 
new  sway  over  the  spirit.  But  that  sway  was  something  unnatural,— 
it  was  a  last  eTort  of  expiring  life :  and  at  the  root  of  a  great  proper* 
tion  of  the  superstition  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  a  need,  seeking  for  its 
satisfaction,  which  could  be  found  only  in  Christiamty  ;• — the  need 
of  redemption — of  a  healing  of  the  deep-felt  schism  witiun — of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  unknown  Qod,  after  whom  the  conscious  or  uncoo- 
scions  need  was  seeking.  By  means  of  an  unconscious,  undefined 
cnving  of  this  sort,  many  no  doubt  fell  victims  to  various  deceptive 
arts ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  power  exercised  by  such  arts 
over  the  minds  of  man,  should  be  overcome  by  Christianity,  before  it 
oould  pave  its  way  to  their  hearts :  but  there  ^o  dwelt  in  the  gospel 
a  power  to  lay  bare  and  expose  all  deceptive  arte,  and  to  penetntle 
through  every  delusive  show,  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  man's  being. 

PUtmiism  prepared  tiie  way  for  Chrisliaiiity,  by  spirituali;ung  the 
rdi^ons  modes  of  thinking ;  by  brin^g  back  polytheism  to  a  certun 
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vmbj  of  tlie  amscioiuneM  of  God ;  bj  awakening  many  ideas  closely 
allied  to  Christianity,  as,  for  example,  the  idea  of  a  Tedemption,  in  the 
sense  of  deliverance  from  the  tlij  —  the  blind  power  of  nature  opposed 
to  the  divine;'  of  eleratioo  to  a  stage  of  divine  life  removed  beyond  the 
influence  of  natural  powere."  But  that  which  is  best  suited  to  form  a 
preparatory  poution,  is  capable  also  of  being  moat  easily  turned  into 
one  of  fierce  hostility,  where  an  interest  is  felt  in  muntaining  tie  old 

gieition  against  the  higher  one  which  has  presented  itself;  and  in  this 
Latanism,  we  still  diacern  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  though  pregnant 
already  with  foreign  elements.  The  new  Platonism  conld  not  bring 
itself  to  acquiesce, 'particularly,  in  that  humUity  of  knowledge  and  that 
renunciation  of  self  which  Christianity  required.  It  could  not  bo 
induced  to  sacrifice  its  philosophical,  aristocratic  notions,  to  a  reli^on 
which  would  make  the  higher  life  a  common  possession  for  all  mankind. 
The  reli^ouH  eclecticism  of  this  direction  of  the  spirit  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  resist  the  exclusive  and  sole  sapremacy  of  the  religion 
that  suffered  no  other  at  its  side,  but  would  subject  fJl  to  itself.  Yet 
Has  philosophy  of  relidon  found  it  impos^ble  tiD  prevent  the  ideas  and 
wants  it  had  awakenea,  from  leading  beyond  itself,  and  to  Christianity. 
Platonism,  it  is  true,  revived  the  faith  in  a  superterrestrial  nature  and 
destination  of  the  spirit ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  reduced  to  the  ideas  of  an  eternity  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  the  soul's  preexistence,  became  united  here  with  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  ffuled  to  satisfy  the  universal  religious  wants  of  mankind.  If, 
according  to  this  doctnne,  even  those  souls  —  which  applied,  however, 
in  the  end,  only  to  such  as  had  attained  by  philosophy  to  the  intiution 
of  truth  —  if  even  those  souls  which,  when  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
their  earthly  existence,  could  rise  to  a  life  wholly  above  sense,  wholly 
divine,  must  yet,  aftor  a  certain  time,  yield  again  to  the  force  of  des- 
tiny, and  plunge  once  more  into  the  circle  of  an  earthly  life ;  this  was 
not  an  expectation  answering  to  the  desires  of  the  human  spirit.  And 
it  may  be  conceived  what  power  the  proclamation  of  eternal  life,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  must  have  exercised  over  a  want  thus  ezcitod,  and  yet 
left  nnsatisfied.* 

There  could  not  fail  to  arise,  then,  out  of  this  school  itself,  an  oppo- 
sition of  views ;  on  the  one  side,  were  those  who  held  this  position  in 
hostiUty  to  Christianity ;  on  the  other,  those  to  whom  it  proved  a  point 
of  transition  to  Christianity.  But  then  these  latter,  agiun,  were 
exposed  to  a  peculiar  danger.  Their  earlier  prejudices  might  react  in 
BQcb  a  way  as  to  pervert  their  mode  of  apprehending  and  of  shaping 

'  Of  olEraction  Knd  repnlllon,  of  every  iSpuirot  paaiXritniTiu   Oiri)   flcoi-   rS   y&p 

de»criplkin  of  yai/reia,  llie  uyot/Teimni.  upxov  tv  kKiiari^  icoi  Kparoiv,  ^tlov  iariv, 

'  We  mny  mention  here  alio  ihe  ides  of  In  tbe  Life  of  A1<:xuider,  c.  ST,  near  (he 

an  nIiino(  fu^,  which  God  poBsesse).     PIu-  end. 

lArdi.  de  leide  et  Oeindc  c.  1.    The  idea  >  Wo  have  an  illnstinlion  of  it  in  Jutin 

of  a  kingdom  of  God,  depending  on  the  Munyr'a  aeeonat  of  hia  own  religions  his- 

condilion  ihat  the  divine  element  in  man  lory,  at  the  beg;innini;  of  hia  dialogue  with 

Baina  the  snpremaey ;  —  in  the  langnagc  of  Trypho,  where  he  relates  how  he  vaa  led 

ftamtnop,  an  Egyptian  prieat  in  tbe  time  from  FUtonitm  10  embrace  Chriilianitjr, 
of  Alexander  the  Great:  'On  jravrts  4w- 
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Clinstiaii  trath.  Id  tluB  w&j,  moch  foreign  matter,  drawn  from  their 
tHrevious  0|aniou8,  might  nnconscionsly  be  conveyed  over  with  them  to 
Chriati&nity. 

ReligiovM  Condition  of  the  Jewiih  People. 
In  the  midat  of  the  n&dona  adtUcted  to  the  deification  of  nature  in 
the  form  of  Polytheism  or  of  Pantheism,  we  see  a  people  among  whom 
the  faith  in  one  Almighty  God,  the  absolutely  free  Creator  and  Qov- 
emor  of  the  world,  was  propagated,  not  a^  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  the 
priests,  but  as  a  common  p(»aession  for  all,  as  the  central  poiat  of  life 
tor  a  whole  people  and  state.  And  necessiu^y  connected  with  the  futh 
in  a  holy  God,  was  the  recognition  of  a  holy  law  aa  the  rule  of  life, 
was  the  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between  holiness  and  sin  —  a 
Gcnsciousness,  which,  at  the  estheUc  position  held  by  Natiire-reli^en, 
though  it  occasionally  flashed  out  in  single  gleams,  yet  could  not  he 
evolved  ^vith  the  same  strength,  clearness  and  constancy.  This  rela- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  people  to  other  nations  suffices  of  itself  to  defeat 
every  attempt  which  nqght  be  made  to  expliun  the  origin  of  the 
religion  of  this  people  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  religions. 
It  18  a  fact  bearing  witness  of  the  revelation  of  a  living  God,  to  Whom 
the  reli^on  owed  its  existence  and  its  progressiTe  development ;  and 
of  the  peculiar  course  of  training,  whereby  this  nation  was  formed  to 
be  &e  organ  for  preserving  and  propagatmg  this  revelation.  A  Philo 
might,  with  good  reason,  say  of  this  people,  that  to  them  was  entrusted 
the  prophetic  ofGce  for  all  mankind ;  for  it  was  their  destination,  in 
opposition  to  the  nations  snnk  in  the  worship  of  nature,  to  bear  witness 
of  the  Uving  God.  The  revelations  and  leadings  of  the  Divine  hand 
voQchsafed  to  them,  were  designed  for  the  whole  human  race,  over 
which,  from  the  foundation  here  laid,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
extended.  Theism  and  the  Theocracy  must  be  embodied  in  an  ont- 
ward  shape,  as  pertuning  exclusively  to  a  distinct  people,  in  order  that 
from  the  envelope  of  this  national  form  might  issue  forth  the  kingdom 
of  God,  embracing  all  mankind.  Yet  aa  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
cannot,  by  fonns  and  rules  from  without,  be  realized  in  the  life  of  a 
angle  people,  and  generally  not  in  the  rude  stock  of  human  nature, 
nnennonled  and  persis&ig  m  its  estrangement  from  God,  there  could 
Dot  fail  to  exi^t  here  a  disproportion  between  the  revealed  idea  and  its 
outward  manifestation ;  and  in  this  very  circumstance  was  grounded 
tiie  prophecy  of  a  future  conciliation.  The  idea  must  strive,  beyond 
the  form  of  appearance,  which  as  yet  does  not  answer  to  it,  towards  a 
development  more  conformable  to  its  essence  and  fulness ;  and  it  con- 
tains in  itself  the  prophecy  of  such  a  development.  If  history  in  gen- 
eral partakes,  by  its  own  nature,  more  nearly  of  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter in  proportion  as  there  dwells  in  it  a  pervading  reference  to  the 
great  moments  of  history,  to  that  which  has  significancy  as  bearing  on 
ne  progresa  of  mankind  as  a  race ;  then  the  reU^on  and  history  of  this 
people  must  be  filled,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  with  prophetic  elements, 
^e  destinies  of  this  nation  were  so  gmded  as  ever  to  call  forth  more 
^toagij  ^B  consciousness  of  that  breach,  that  inward  dismiion,  of 
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irlucli  we  hare  spoken  above,  aod  th«  Itmjpnz  after  delivenmce  &om 
it.  Thia  deliverance  b  one  and  the  same  wiu  the  restoration  of  &e 
fallen  Theocracy ;  with  which  belongs  also  the  participation  of  all 
nations  in  the  worship  of  the  liring  God.  The  appearance  of  him  hy 
whom  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  of  him  who  is  the  true  theocratic 
KiDg,  forms  therefore  the  central  point  of  the  prophetic  element,  which, 
although  unfolded  by  particular  prophecies  with  special  cleameaa  and 
distinctness  of  ri^on,  yet  here,  is  not  merely  Bome  accessory  individoal 
thing  added  from  without,  but  had  been  grounded  by  an  inherent 
necessity  in  the  whole  organism  of  this  reli^on  and  national  history. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah  is  the  culminating  point  of  this  reli^ou,  to 
which  all  the  diffused  rays  of  the  divine  in  it  converge. 

While  the  religious  belief  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  suftcred  a  Tio- 
lent  shock  in  the  revolutions  which  these  nations  expenenced,  the 
indwelling  power  in  the  theistic  faith  is  clearly  manifested,  when  we 
see  it  preserving  itself  unshaken  amid  all  the  political  storms  that  agi- 
tated the  Hebrew  people.  Nay,  the  oppressions  'suffered  under  mo 
dominion  of  foreign  nations  served  but  to  reQ,der  this  faith  more  firm ; 
although  the  right  underotandisg  of  its  import  did  not  keep  up  at  an 
eqoal  pace.  But  as  everything  that  develops  itself  in  human  nature 
is  exposed  to  the  corruptions  lying  within  it,  revealed  religion  could  not 
escape  the  same.  Even  Christianity,  the  absolute  religion  of  man- 
kind, could  not  be  exempted  from  this  necessity ;  only  it  possessed 
the  power  of  coming  forth  ennobled  from  the  conflict  with  these  corrup- 
tions, taking  advantage  of  them  to  free  itself  &om  the  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  This  power  did  not  re^de  in  Jud^m ;  as  it  waa 
not  designed  to  endure  for  all  times,  aa  a  religion  in  this  form,  but  to 
give  place,  by  the  dissolution  of  this  form,  for  that  higher  creation 
which  was  foretold  by  it.  If  this  form,  instead  of  making  way  for  that 
higher  development,  would  mtuntfun  its  own  existence  for  a  still  longer 
term,  it  must,  in  surviving  itself,  merely  drag  itself  along,  as  a  thmg 
effete.  And  here  too  it  will  be  seen  again,  that  what  is  designed  as  a 
preparatory  stage,  when  it  attempts  to  assert  its  own  independence, 
not  understanding  itself  according  to  its  spirit  and  idea  in  relation  to 
tlie  historical  development,  may  turn  round  into  opposition  with  that 
lugher  stage,  for  which  it  was  its  very  purpose  to  prepare, 

What  has  just  been  said  is  to  be  apphod  to  the  directi,on  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit  which  governed  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  With 
them,  the  theocratic  consciousness,  misapprehended  according  to  the 
notions  of  their  fleshly  minds,  served  but  to  foster  a  national  piide,  of 
which  it  had  become  the  foundation.  Men  fastened  on  the  letter — the 
letter,  understood  according  to  the  contracted  'views  of  minds  turned 
only  on  the  world ;  and  clung  by  the  sensible  form  and  envelop,  with- 
out being  able  to  perceive  the  spirit  thev  revealed  and  the  ideas  they 
contained,  because  there  was  no  congenial,  recipient  spirit  to  meet  the 
£vine  truth  as  it  was  offered.  The  sentence  was  here  verified,  pro- 
nouiced  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  He  who  has,  to  him  i^all  be  ^ven  ; 
and  he  who  hath  not,  from  hun  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
bath." 
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By  the  consdouaneaa  of  the  declining  condition  of  the  Theocracy,  it 
is  title,  that  the  yearning  aA«r  the  promiBed  epoch  of  ItB  glorious  resto- 
ration, and  bj  the  feeling  of  Stress  nnder  the  yoke  of  foreign  and 
domostic  tyrants,  the  longing  after  the  Deliverer,  after  the  appearance 
of  lEm  from  whom  that  glorious  restoration  was  to  come,  the  Messiah, 
had  been  aroused  to  greater  activity.  But  the  same  groveling  sense 
irhich  led  to  a  misapprehensioD  of  the  nature  of  the  Theocracy  gen- 
erally, could  not  fall  to  lead  also  to  a  misapprehenMon  of  this  idea,  which 
forms  the  central  point  and  mark  towards  wtiich  the  whole  Theocracy 
was  aiming.  From  that  worldly  sense  which  was  attached  to  the  idea 
of  the  Theocracy,  and  that  worldly  turn  of  the  reli^ous  spirit  gen- 
erally, could  only  result  a  secularizing  also  of  tiie  idea  of  the  Messiah. 
As  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  bowed  down  by  the  sense  of  outn 
ward  much  more  than  of  inward  wretchedness,  disgrace  and  bondage, 
it  was  chiefly  a  deliverer  from  the  former  whom  they  expected  aod 
yearned  after,  in  the  Mes^ah.  The  inclinatioD  to  the  supernatural 
took  here  an  altogether  worldly  shapo ;  the  supernatural,  as  it  pictured 
itself  to  the  imagination  of  tho  worldly  heart,  was  but  a  fantastic  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  magniSed  to  the  moi^strous.  Thus  the  deluded 
Jews,  destitute  of  a  sense  for  tho  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine 
things,  expected  a  Messiah  who  would  employ  the  miraculous  power, 
with  which  he  was  divinely  annod,  in  the  service  of  their  earthly  lusts; 
who  woidd  free  them  from  civil  bondage,  execute  a  severe  retribution 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  make  them  maeters  of  the 
world  in  a  universal  empire,  whoso  glory  it  was  their  special  delight  to 
set  forth  in  the  fantastic  images  suggested  by  their  sensuous  desires. 

There  was  a  great  want  of  such  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people 
as  could  have  instructed  them  respecting  the  nature  of  their  reli^n 
and  of  the  Theocracy,  and  undeceived  them  of  their  erroneous  fancies. 
Most  of  their  guides  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  men  who  only 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  pen-crse  incUnations  and  in  the  errors 
thence  resulting.  Qreat  mischief  had  been  occasioned  particularly  by 
a  fanatical  zealot,  Judas  of  Gamala,  or  the  Galilcean,  who,  about  the 
year  11  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  took  upon  himself  to  oppose  the  censua 
or  rc^tration  decreed  by  Augustus  Csssar.  A  people  that  bad 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  their  liberty,  as  a  just  pumshment  for  their 
sins,  and  would  continually  incur  it  more  and  more ;  —  such  a  people 
he  called  upon  to  throw  off,  at  once,  the  yoke  of  Roman  bondage.  He 
stimulated  those,  who,  in  disposition,  were  widely  removed  from  serving 
Qod  aa  their  Lord,  to  reco^ze  Him  &a  their  only  Lord,  by  suffering 
oo  vestige  to  remain  of  the  dominion  of  a  stranger  over  the  people  that 
belonged  to  God  alone.  While  othera  were  for  awuting  the  deliver- 
aoco  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  through  the  Mes^ah,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  required,  that  they  should  first  lay  hands  to  the  work 
themselves.  God  —  said  he  —  will  help  those  only,  who  do  their  own ; 
hot  by  ihis  he  meant  nothing  else  than  the  resistance  of  mere  arbitrary 
will  to  a  power  placed  by  God's  appointment  over  a  people  that  had 
not  understood  their  catluig,  that  had  been  uafiuthful  to  it,  and  who,  by 
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Tirtae  of  their  diqwsition,  were  no  longer  capable  of  freedom.^  From 
this  exciting  cause  proceeded  that  wild  fanaticiBm  of  the  Zealate, 
fbnued  out  of  an  impure  combination  of  political  and  worldlj'^cligioos 
elements ;  a  combinatioa  which  in  all  times  has  introduced  the  most 
&tal  mischiefa  among  nations ;  as  was  illustrated,  indeed,  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  people  down  to  the  period  of  their  total  eztiuctioa  as  a 
State.  When  John  the  Baptist,  after  hia  call  from  God  to  become  a 
preacher  of  repentance,  caused  a  divine  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  wilder- 
neas  of  the  degenerate  people,  songht  to  bi-ing  them  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  by  the  dispoBition  of  the  heaxt  tlie  way  muBt  be  pre- 
pared for  the  regeneration  of  the  Theocracy,  and  dii'ccted  the  longing 
wishes  of  his  contemporaries  away  from  tlie  eartiiiy  to  the  divine,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  great  effect  which  he  produced  by  the  command- 
ing power  of  his  words,  he  found  httle  sympathy  with  that  which  was 
the  true  ^m  and  spirit  of  his  preaching,  and  at  last  fell  the  victim  of 
a  league  struck  between  worldly  and  Bjiritual  tyranny  —  a  martyr  to 
that  truth,  which,  with  a  denunciatory  seal  that  refjarded  no  conse- 
C[uences,  he  held  up  against  all  the  wickedness  of  his  age.  The  death 
of  John  foreshadowed  the  fate  which  was  to  terminate  the  earthly 
couree  of  one  greater  than  himself,  to  bear  witnesB  of,  and  prepare  the 
my  for  whom,  was  his  divine  vocation. 

Incomprehensible,  therefore,  to  men  ^ven  up  to  such  btindness,  was 
what  the  Son  of  God  told  them  of  the  true  freedom,  which  he  had 
bees  sent  &om  heaven  to  bestow  on  tiiose  who  ^ghed  under  the  boDr 
dage  of  nn.  As  with  their  earthly  sense  tbey  knew  not  the  Father, 
BO  also  they  could  not  discern  in  Jesus,  the  Son ;  because  they  bad  no 
ear  for  the  voice  of  the  Father,  witnessing  of  him,  in  the  wants  of  the 
human  heart.  The  same  temper  which  made  tbem  disregard  the 
warning  prophetic  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  rendered  them  deaf  also 
to  the  warning  call  of  the  greatest  among  all  the  prophets  ;  and  as  be 
bad  foretold  them,  they  became,  even  to  their  min,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  dispoution,  a  prey  to  the  artful  designs  of  every 
falie  prophet  who  knew  how  to  flatter  the  wishes  which  such  a  dispo- 
ution  inspired.  When  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  already  in  flames, 
one  of  those  false  prophets  could  persuade  crowds  of  the  people,  that 
God  was  about  to  ^ow  them  the  way  of  deliverance  by  a  miraculous 
sign,' — such  a  sign  aa  they  had  often  demanded  of  him  who  would 
have  shown  them  the  true  way  to  true  dchverance,  and  who  did  refer 
them  to  the  true  signs  of  God  in  history,  —  and  thousands  of  deluded 
men  fell  victims  t«  the  flames  or  to  the  Boman  sword.  Josephus,  who 
was  no  Christian,  but  who  contemplated  with  less  prejudice  than  others 
the  fate  of  his  nation,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  closes  his  recital 
of  this  event  with  the  following  remarkable  words :  "  The  unhappy  peo- 
ple would  suffer  themselves,  at  that  time,  only  to  be  cheated  by  impos- 
tors who  were  bold  enough  to  lie  in  the  name  of  God.  Ent  to  the  noani- 
fest  prodi^es  that  portended  the  approaching  destruction  they  pud  no 
re^rd ;  they  had  no  faith  in  them :  —  like  men  wholly  infatuated,  and 
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w  if  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  soul,  they  heeded  not  wh&t  God  was 
unoiiDcing." 

Amoag  the  Jewish  theologiaoa  in  Falestme,  we  find  the  three 
diSerent  main  directions,  which  &re  commonly  ohserred  to  make  their 
appearance  in  opposition  to  each  other,  on  the  decay  of  the  forma  of  a 
positive  reti^on.  First,  the  traditional  tendency,  which  misea  up  with 
the  onginal  religion  many  foreign  elements,  aiming  to  combine  all 
these  into  an  artificially  constituted  whole ;  which  holds  tenaciously  to 
form  and  letter,  widiotit  the  living  spirit ;  and  substitutes,  in  the  place 
of  &e  real  essence  of  the  religion,  an  effete  ortliodosy  and  a  dead 
ceremonial.  Thus  is  there  called  forth,  in  the  next  place,  the  reaction 
of  a  reforming  tendency ;  but  a  reaction  which,  if  it  has  proceeded 
ntlier  from  the  inteliigential  than  from  the  reli^ous  element,  if  the 
sense  of  negation  rather  than  the  poMtive  religious  interest  predomi- 
nates, easily  swerves  from  the  just  moderation  in  polemics,  and  runs 
into  the  extreme  of  expunging,  together  with  the  foreign  elements,  much 
tliat  is  genuine  and  good.  But  the  unsatisfied  want  which  both  these 
tendencies  leave  in  men  of  more  profound  and  wanner  feelings,  usually 
impels  the  latter  to  another  reaction,  —  the  reaction  of  a  predomiuantly 
subjective  tendency,  of  predominant  feeling  and  intuition  by  the 
feelings,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  tendencies  above  described,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  myBticism.  These  three  miun  directions  of  tiie 
reli^na  aprit,  which  often  recur  under  different  forma,  we  recognize, 
b  the  present  case,  in  the  three  clasaee  called  the  Phaiisees,  the 
Saddoceea  and  the  Easenes. 

The  Pharisees  ^  stood  at  the  summit  of  le^  Jud^am.  They  fenced 
round  the  Mostue  law  with  a  multitude  of  Bocalled  *'  hedges,"  whereby 
its  precepts  were  to  be  guarded  agunat  every  poaable  infringement. 
Thoa  it  came  about,  that,  under  this  pretext,  many  new  statutes  were 
added  by  them,  particularly  to  the  ritual  portion  of  the  law.  These 
they  contrived,  by  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpretation,  —  a  method 
which  in  part  tortured  the  letter  and  in  part  was  allegorical,  —  to  find 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  an  oral  tradition, 
aa  furnishing  both  tiie  key  to  right  exposition,  and  the  authority  for 
their  doctrines.  They  were  venerated  by  the  people  as  the  holy  men, 
and  stood  at  the  heaid  of  the  hierarehy.  An  asceticism,  alien  to  the 
ori^nal  Hebrew  spirit,  but  easily  capfdile  of  entering  into  union  with 
the  legal  sectariamsm  at  its  most  extravagant  pitch,  was  wrought  by 
them  into  a  syatem.  We  find  unong  them  a  great  deal  that  is  nmilar 
to  tbe  eonailUt  evangelicU,  and  to  the  rules  of  Monachism  in  the  later 
church.  On  painful  ceremonial  observancea  they  often  Ifud  greater 
stress  than  on  good  morals.  To  a  ri^d  ansteri^  in  the  avoidance  of 
every  even  seeming  transgression  of  ritual  precepts,  they  muted  an 
eaay  sophistical  casuistry  which  knew  how  to  excuse  many  a  violation 

'The  name  ii  derired  from  "paruh,"  the  mom,  '10  let  aput,"  panuh,   tfllT, 

tnj  J  dther  in  the  mdm  "  to  Mp<wnil,"  ^hkh  indeed  loanda  nearer  like  the  Greek 

viUBce  "poroh,  tT^iil,  the  ffv/ijt^f  niS  fopioaiof,  one  aeptmited  tmax  the  profkne 

wv«*  «ar'  l(<r^,  a  MOe  claimed  by  the  moltiwde.  ^  r>'i9  01'-  one  who  would 

™—~ — \  aoon'ding  to  Jotephni;  or  in  be  regarded  a*  holy 
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of  the  moral  law.  Besides  those  who  made  it  their  particular  buuneea 
to  interpret  the  l&w  and  its  supplemental  traditions,  there  were  unoQg 
them  those,  also,  who  knew  how  to  introdnee  into  the  Old  Testament, 
by  allegorical  interpretation,  a  peculiar  Theosophy ;  and  this  they 
propagated  in  their  schools;  —  a  system  which,  starting  from  the 
development  of  certain  ideas  really  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  germ,  had  grown  out  of  the  fiision  of  these  with  elements  derived 
from  the  Zoroastrian  or  Faniic  sj-stem  of  reUgion ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  afi«r  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  with  such  also  as  had  been  derived 
mim  Platonism.  Thus  to  a  ritual  and  legal  tradition  came  to  be  added 
a  speculative  and  theosophic  one.' 

It  would  be  as  wrong,  cert^ly,  to  confound  these  Pharisees  togetber 
in  one  class,  as  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  later  monks.  We 
must  distinguish  among  them  the  several  gradations  of  honestly  meant 
though  misguided  zeal,  till  it  diverges  to  mock-holiness  and  hypocrisy 
thirsting  for  power.  Although  the  egoistic  interest  of  an  hierarchial 
caat«  waa  the  governing  principle  with  many,  yet  there  were  some  for 
whom  the  legal  way,  with  all  its  efibrte  and  conflicts,  possessed  perfect 
truth  ;  some  who  had  been  led,  by  their  course  of  life,  to  pass  through 
the  game  painfiil  experiences  of  which  Paid,  the  former  Pharisee, 
bears  vntness  in  the  seventh  of  bis  epistle  to  the  Romans.  But 
one  thing  waa  wanting  to  them ;  the  humility  with  which  those  who 
feel  tie  poverty  of  their  own  spirit,  go  forth  to  meet  the  divine  grace. 

The  Sadduceea  were  for  restoring  t^e  original  Moe^c  religion  in  its 
purity,  and  expon^g  every  thing  that  had  been  added  by  Pharisaic 
traditions.  But  as  ^ey  did  nob  follow  out  the  thread  of  kUtorieal 
progre»»  which  marked  the  development  of  the  di^e  revelations,  but 
arbitrarily  cut  it  short,  so  they  could  not  understand  the  onginal 
Theism  in  the  Jewish  religion.  That  direction  of  mind  which  shows 
hostility  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
required  by  what  was  already  conttuned  or  implied  in  the  originfU, 
cannot  fiul  to  misunderstand  the  original  itself,  —  cannot  iail  to  seise  it 
on  a  single  ade  and  to  mutilate  it.  The  Sadducees  were  too  deficient 
in  the  more  profound  sense  of  reli^on  and  of  the  reli^ous  need,  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  in  the  Pharisaic 
theology. 

Directly  at  variance  as  were  the  two  systems  of  Phariseeism  and 
Saddnceeism,  still  they  had  something  in  common.  This  waa  the  one- 
sided legal  principle  which  they  both  maintained.  And  indeed  by  the 
Sadducees  this  principle  was  seized  and  held  after  a  manner  still  more 
exclusively  one-sided  than  by  the  other  sect ;  since  with  them  aU 
religious  interest  was  confined  to  (Ai*  point;  and  since  they  misinter- 
preted or  denied  every  thing  else  that  belonged  to  the  more  fully 
developed  f^th  of  the  Old  Testament.  Moreover,  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  law  in  its  spirit,  as  distinguished  &om  its  national  and 

<  In  what  i»  here  Hud,  I  hnre  taken  into  TeitameDt,  baa  made  against  the  manner 

view  the  wcll-graundcd  objcciions  which  in  which  the  (abject  wm  pttseated  bjme 

Dr.  Schneckenbnrger,  in  the  aeventh  Dii-  beTore. 
■cTtadon  of  bii  Inuodnctioa  to  the  New 
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temporal  fwrn,  in  its  atrictDoas  aod  dignity,  wae  recognised  hj  them 
still  ]es3  tlian  by  the  Pharisees.  While  the  Pharisees  attrifaut«d  the 
highest  value  to  ritual  and  ascetic  works  of  holiness,  with  the  Saddu- 
cees — as,  perhaps,  the  name  they  gave  themaelves  may  denote  — 
uprightness  in  the  relations  of  civil  society  passed  for  the  whole. 
Starting  &om  this  principle,  there  was  notiung  in  their  view  of  momJity 
which  presented  a  point  of  contact  for  the  feeling  of  religious  need, 
which  most  readily  emerges  from  the  depth  of  the  moraJ  life.  Add  to 
this,  that  tiiev  ascribed  divine  authority,  an  authority  binding  on 
religious  conviction,  only  to  the  Pentateuch.'  The  obeerv^ce  of  the 
law,  understood  after  (few-  otim  way,  was  for  them  the  only  thisig  fixed 
and  cert^Q ;  in  respect  to  all  other  things,  they  were  inclined  to  doubt 
and  disputation.^ 

As  tiie  belief  in  the  spirit's  destination  for  an  eternal  existence 
beyond  this  earth  found  no  recipiency  in  this,  their  one-aided  intelli- 
geatial  direction  of  mind,  holding  converse  only  with  the  worldly, 
they  expressly  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrectioD  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  spirit,  because  no  such  doctrines  could  be  proved 
from  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch  done.   Those  doctrines  they  reckoned 

I  Bcadj  u   I  am  to  >cknaw1edg«  the  to  jield  to  whu  iru  reqnlred  bj  the  Phar- 

woshl  of  the  argnmenti  liroaglit  hj  Winer  isees  ;  lince  olherwiic  tfaej  miul  fall  bv  the 

(in  Dia  Biblische  Realwaitcibiirh )  agxinat  papul>rr(tji;e,whicliwoaldbeexdtGdaffain9t 

i1k  Uiucment  hero  mads,  ret  I  rannoi  be  them.     'Oirdn  yfip  hr"  apxH;  irapi7.aoier, 

hiflnctd  to  abaadon  it.     Very  true,  it  does  duowriut  /liv  xal  nar"  avayKiiv,  irpof;(0(joi(r( 

DOC  idnit  of  being  proTod  from  the  pouB-  ff  ovv  bI(  i  ^apitnuoi  Xtfi,   Siil  rd  f^  aX- 

get  of  Joicphas,  that  the  Saddncecs  aeoied  Xa;  aveitni>{  ycvCT^ai  roit  irXifitaiv.    At- 

Sib  iMlbonty   of   all   other  books   of   the  chesol.  I.  XVIII.  c.  1,  S  4.     These  words 

csaon.    It  i»  only  evident  from  those  pas-  refer  immediately,  wilhonl  doubt,  lo  church 

sages,  [hat  they  vere  opponents  of  Cradi-  principles  of  administration ;  yet  I  cannot 

tioni  and  were  for  doriving  the  euliatiince  avoid  the  inference  from  analogy,  that  the 

of  the  legal  precepts  to  be  observed  from  Saddncew  would  have  acted  in  precisely 

the  letter  of  the  law  alone,  ulthnnt  allowing  the  same  way,  in  regnnl  to  other  things,  not 

talidity,  in  this  regard,  to  any  other  source  less  important  in  their  relation  to  the  com- 

of  knowledge.    Bat  neither  can  it  by  any  mon  relipoan  interesti  saeh.forinstance.as 

means  be  proved  from   them,  that   ihey  their  denial  of  immortality ;  that  is,  would 

judf^ed  respecting  the  canon  precisely  as  have  made  no  public  demonstration  of  their 

did  the  Fhari  jces.    Although  Josephus,  (c.  real  coavictions,  alihoash  it  must  necessari- 

Apion.  c.  8.)   taking  his  position  on  the  ly  liave  been  the  cb«c,  that,  with  snch  differ- 

Kniand  of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  might  thai  cnce  of  opinions,  violent  contentioiu  would 

describe  the  cinon  as  of  aniver«al  validity,  somelimca   arise   in   the   Sanhedrim.     See 

yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  thai  that  hete-  Acts,  M :  9.    Bo  now,  there  may  have  been 

rodox  sect,  which  departed  in  so  many  oth-  ■  distinction   of  an   exoteric  and  esoteric 

er  thin^  from  what  was  clsewhera  consid-  position  in  their  iudgment  concerning  the 

end  as  important  for  the  religions  interest,  canon  ;   and  while  manifesting   a  certain 

—  that  this  sect  mt<rht  not  atso  differ  from  respect  for  the  whole  canon,  thes  may  have, 

the  same  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  notwith  stand  ins    'his,   ascribed'  a  decisive 

canon.    If  the  Sadducces,  nocwith stand inj^  authority   in  matters  of  faith,  to  the  Fen- 

thdr  denial  of  doctrines  so  important  to  tateuch  alone.    Indeed,  it  cannot  well  he 

ibo  general  religions  interest  as  those  of  conceived,  how  they  could   reconcile  the 

personsi  immonaliiy  and  of  the  resnrrcc-  acknowledgemcat  of  an   equal   authority 

lion,  coald  yet  attain  to  the  most  consider-  belonging  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 

aUe  offices  oT  ibc  state,  how  was  an  opin-  tament,  vith  Uieir  denial  of  immortality 

ion  concerning  the  canon,  which  certamly  and  of  the  resurrection, 

hod  no  sach  vital  connection  with  praeti-  *  josenhns  describes  the  skeptical  ten* 

cal  life,  to  ofTer  any  obstacle  to  this  promo-  dency  of  the   Saddneecs  in   Aiehnol.  1. 

don*    JoMphns  says  of  them,  that  when  XVUI.  c   1,  t   *:   ^^Uii^f  li   Ma/ujr 

they  wcrecalled  loadministerpnblicaBiira,  ri/iini  /uTmroi^aic    atroir    fl    tuv  vufiov. 

ther  did  not  venture  lo  act  according  to  Ilp&f  yip  roSf  iliJamialouf  oo^M^tii/ttrui- 

iheiT  omt  prisdptt^  but  were  eonstnuDed  aiv,  i/i^iloyelv  iprri/v  ipi-AjiMaai 
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also  among  the  foreign  additJODS  that  had  been  made  to  the  origin^ 
doctrines  of  Mosea,  from  irhich  additions  they  were  wahing  to  pnrify 
JadtuBm.  To  such  a  direction  of  mind,  it  is  ever  peculiar  to  declare 
all  doctrines  surreptitious,  which  do  not  lie,  expressed  in  bo  many  words, 
in  the  religious  records  etill  recognized  as  authoritative,  although  these 
doctrines  may  be  contained  there  in  the  spirit,  including  within  itself 
the  germ  of  a  future  development.  But  it  is  more  ^fiicult  to  conceive 
how  the  Sadducees  found  it  possible  to  reconcile  their  denial  of  a  world 
of  sprits  and  of  the  existence  of  angels' — to  which  denial  they  were 
impelled  by  the  same  direction  of  mind  —  with  their  principle  of 
recogniang  everything  as  religious  doctrine  which  could  be  shown  to 
lie,  in  so  numy  words,  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  easy  to  see  here,  how 
they  were  seeking  for  their  own  opinions,  which  had  originated  and 
were  grounded  in  a  state  of  mind  wholly  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  point 
of  union  and  support  in  the  authority  which  they  recognized  only  just 
80  far  as  the  case  admitted.  Most  probably,  in  expiring  the  angelic 
appearances,  (the  Angelophaniai,)  they  departed  from  their  principle 
of  literal  interpretation,  and  considered  Uiem  merely  as  vidons  by 
winch  God  revealed  himself  to  the  Fathers. ' 

Although  it  cannot  be  proved,  from  the  notices  of  Josephus,  that  they 
denied  a  special  Providence,  yet  it  is  clear,  that  in  strict  conformity  with 
their  tendency  to  negation,  they  made  God,  as  far  as  possible,  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  afiaJra  of  the  world,  taking  much  less  share  in  the 
concerns  of  men  than  the  Theocratic  principle  required.  Their  direction 
of  mind  must  have  impelled  them  ever  nearer  to  a  Deism  which 
abolished  all  revelation,  and  consequently,  also,  the  eEsence  of  the 
Jewish  religion  itself,  though  at  the  outset  they  had  simplr  in  view 
tiie  restoration  of  that  reh^on  to  its  primilive  simplicity.  The  prin- 
ciple of  their  spiritual  bent  must  have  led  them  further  than  they 
intended  themselves  to  go.  In  perfect  harmony  Tvith  this  mode  of 
thinking  was  aJso  the  severe,  cold,  heartless  disposition  which  Josephus 
ascribes  to  the  Sadduceea.  According  to  his  account,  thev  were  for 
the  most  part  persons  of  wealth,  who  led  a  life  of  ease,  an^,  satisfied 
with  earthly  enjoyments,  would  open  their  minds  to  no  hi^er  aspi- 
rations.' 


if  wc  ooaipure  ihem  with  a  puEBce  in  Jus-  his  own  modo  of  chinking,  llim  if  they  did 

■     "           ■"■  ■           ""^ph.  Jud.f.358,  not  wcriljeliteraUrulli  to  the  narrative*  of 

pariT  the  angcUc  ^pcarauccs,  ihcv  mast  then 

cnied  hare  explained  them   allegorically.     The 

the  personal  exiatcnce  of  angels,  and  ex-  compaiison  of  his  itatenient,  however,  with 

plained  all  appearances  of  them  as  merely  lliat  of  Jnitin  Martyr,  renders  the  fonner 

transient  foniu  of  the  manifestation  of  a  the  more  probable. 

divine  power,  which  God  caused  to  go  oat  °  Although  Josephoii  was  himself  a  Pbar- 

from  himself  and  then  withdrew.    Origcn,  I»ee,  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  sospect  what 

in  th«  words  allnded   to,  ascribes  to  the  he  says  of  the  Saddiicecs,for  he  ronstanllj 

Saddoceet,  Siiac  'ncpl   irflXav,   uf   olix  shows  himself  impardal  in  hii  judgments; 

immovrwi',   liU^   TptrnMoyoVjiivav    Tin  he  mareover  freriuently  exposes,  without  re- 

irtfit  aWiai  iivayeypaitivuv  mU  nijiiv  uf  aerre,  the  bad  tnuts  of  ine  Phariseea,  and 

irpdf  n^  IttTopiav  diifiJir  tx^invv.    It  may  we  haye  no  cause,  therefore,  to  chai^  him 

admit  of  some  qnei^n,  whether  Origen  liere  with  maiidons  feeling*,  injanoiu  lo 

wai  following beiesomehistoiicalacaiaats,  the  tmlh.    CeilaiDly  we  cannot  mfer  &Oin 
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It  remuns,  tliat  we  ^oold  speak  of  the  Essenes  or  Esesans,  vhoee 
nUticm  to  Ute  two  parties  just  described  has  already  been  exhibited 
in  a  genaral  maimer.  About  two  ceatories  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
(here  arose, In  Uie  quiet  conntiy  lying  on  tlie  west  ude  of  the  Bead  Sea, 
a  society  of  piously  disposed  men,  who,  in  these  solitudes,  Bought  a 
refiige  from  reigning  corruptiona,  from  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  the 
world  and  the  strifes  of  parties ;  precisely  as  the  monastic  system 
spnmg  up  at  a  later  period.  Thus  they  are  described  by  the  elder 
FiinT,  who  felt  construned  to  express  a  sort  of  respect  for  their  iude- 
pendence  and  their  contentment  witMn  themselves.  "  On  the  western 
Dorder  <^  tliat  lake,"  says  he,  "  dwell  the  Essenes,  at  a  sufficient  dia- 
taoce  from  the  shore  to  avoid  its  peslileDt  effluvia —  a  race  entirely  by 
themselves,  and,  beyond  every  other  in  the  world,  deserving  of  won- 
der ;  men  living  in  communion  with  nature ;  without  wives,  without 
ntmey-  Every  day,  their  number  is  replenished  by  a  new  troop  of  set- 
ders,  since  they  are  mnch  visited  by  those  whom  the  revereee  of  fortune 
bare  driven,  tired  of  the  world,  to  their  modes  of  living.  Thus  hap- 
pens, what  might  seem  incredible,  that  a  commtmity  in  which  no  one  is 
own,  yet  continuea  to  subsist  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  So  fruit- 
fiil  tor  them  is  disgust  of  life  in  o&ers."'  From  this  first  seat  of  the 
Essenes,  colomes  of  them  had  been  formed  in  other  parts  of  Palestine ; 
in  remote  and  solitary  districts  of  the  country,  which  must  have 
answered  best  to  their  original  design,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  villages 
and  towns.  A  transplantation  of  this  sort  would  naturally  lead  to 
many  deviations  from  the  original  strictness  of  their  principles,  to  many 
alterations  of  their  discipline.  Although  there  was  one  class  of  Ease- 
sea  who,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  were  wiU- 
iag  to  act  as  ma^trates,  yet  it  is  evident  that  these,  residing  auudst 
cinl  society,  could  not  observe  all  those  rules  which  bound,  with  the 
force  of  law,  such  as  lived  secluded  from  human  intercourse.  As  is 
wont  to  happen  in  rimilar  communities,  there  must,  in  this  case,  have 
naturally  sprung  up  many  orders  of  the  sect,  various  forma  of  relation 
to,  and  modes  of  connection  with,  the  original  society.  Indeed,  the  his- 
torian Joeephos  expressly  distinguishes  four  difierent  orders,  of  which 
the  Essenes  were  composed.^  Many  contradictory  statements,  which 
oecnr  in  the  several  accotmts  of  this  sect,  admit  thus  of  bemg  mo^t 
«an]y  reconciled.' 


the  chanewr  of  die  doctrinei  of  Lhe  Uler  lariia  renucdlnr,  1  v^  fmiDentaotibiu,  qoM 

Ciiresns,  who  were  lemperale  ai>)ion«nU  of  viiA  Tcsios  iid  morei  coram  fortuaia  flactni 

lhe  Pharisaic  Iradllions,  what  miuc  have  agilat.    Natnr.  hiit  1.  Y.  c  IS. 
t«tn  the  chnnu-ler  of  the  Sadrlaccan  doc-        *  Josephua  citei  /MipOf  Tieaapof  of  Es- 

trinei.    liw  general  qnestion  >liU  remaint  bgdcs,  B,  J.  1.  II.  c  8,  t  10,  which  sereiol 

aoMUled,  whelh«T  the  laller  doctrines  hHd  grades,  it  is  tras,  iroold,  according  to  his 

aoj  ontwanl  connection  whatever  with  th«  testimony,  hare   reference  siioplj  to  ths 

former,  allhongh  the  hensy-hanline  spirit  length  of  time  spent  in  this  commiuutj ; 

•f  tJaula  adTCTsariea  would  nainmll^  be  gUd  bnt  from  the  inarits  which  are  giron,  ws 

of  the  cbanee  to  tonroand  them  with  Ihsse.  may  donbUess  infer,  that  there  were  other 

1  Ab  oecidente   litora   Eeieni   foginot,  modes  of  elBssiflcation  among  Ihem  belidea 

■ii)Be  qua  iiocent.    Gens  sola  ct  in  toio  that  which  bors  reference  to'  the  drcnm- 

nrha  mtfir  aetaras  miia,  (ine  nlla  fcmina,  stance  just  mentioned. 

B  abdicala,  sine  pceonia,  tod*        *  As,  for  tnstanecL  while  Pliny  makca 

Id  dkm  ex  sqno  conrenaram  Ihem  reside  only  on  the  border  of  uie  Detd 
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Jf-V6  mxy  always  distiiignish,  among  mystic  sects,  tlie  more  jffaoti- 
cal  and  the  more  speculatively  inclinea,  we  must  reckon  the  Bssenes 
vith  tiie  former  class,  without  overlookbg  in  them,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  a  certain  speculative  and  Theoeophio  element.  This,  their 
^peculiar  mystic  turn,  might  have  sprung,  in  the  fiist  place,  mdepeD- 
dently  of  external  influences,  out  of  the  deeper  reU^us  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  spintualiiation  of  the  letter,  preceding  from  the  tem- 
per of  mind  which  gave  birth  to  the  allegonc  interpretation.  Such 
mystjcism  has  made  its  appearuice,  after  much'  the  same  maimer, 
among  people  of  the  most  diverse  character,^ among  tiie  Hindoos,  the 
Persians,  and  Christian  nations.  It  would  lead,  certainly,  to  the  great- 
est mistakes,  if  from  the  resemblance  of  such  religious  phenomena, 
whose  relationship  can  be  traced  to  their  common  ground  of  origin  in 
the  essence  of  the  human  mind  itself,  we  should  be  ready  to  infer  their 
outward  derivation  one  from  the  other.  How  much  that  is  alike  may 
not  be  found  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  Brahnuusm  and  tu 
Buddhaism  with  those  of  ^e  sect  of  Beghards  in  the  middle  ages, 
where  the  impossibility  of  any  such  derivation  is  apparent  to  evet; 
body  ?  We  are  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  Uie  Essenean  mysticism, 
although  it  did  not  spring  ori^nally  from  any  outward  cause  of  exdte- 
ment,  yet,  having  once  made  its  appearance,  received  into  itself  many 
foreign  elements.  But  should  the  question  now  arise  —  whence  did 
these  elements  come  ?  —  we  find  our  thoughts  reverting  far  more  natit 
rally  to  old  Oriental,  to  Parsic,  Ghaldaic  elements  —  many  ideaa  from 
that  source  having  been  propagated,  since  the  time  of  the  exile,  among 
the  Jews — than  to  elements  of  Alexandrian  Platonism,  according  to 
the  usual  supposition  at  the  present  time ;  for  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
how  the  latter  could  already  have  exerted  so  powerful  and  wide- 
extended  an  influence  in  Palestine,  at  the  period  when  this  sect  arose. 
The  peculiar  asceticism  of  the  Essenes  by  no  means  warrants  ua  to 
infer  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  the  ill<],  since  that  asceticism  may  be  explfuned  as  well  from  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental  sinrit ;  while  this  doctrine  iteelf,  without  the 
addition  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  would  have  led  to  no  such  peculiar  bent. 
We  should  also  duly  weigh,  that  Josephus  and  Philo,  writers  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  most  important  information  rmpecting  this  sect, 
have  both,  thou^  the  latter  st^l  more  than  die  former,  clothed  the 
omniona  of  the  Essenee  in  a  garb  peculiariy  Grecian,  vrhtch  we  may 
nghtly  consider  as  not  ori^nally  belonging  to  Uiem.  We  must  there- 
fore be  cautious  of  attributing  too  much  importance  to  many  things 
they  advance,  which  have  been  derived  mnply  from  tJiat  tovrce; 
especially  as,  in  modem  times,  the  Essenean  doctrinea  have  ^ven 
occasion  to  very  arbitrary  combinations  and  modes  of  representing 
historical  facta. 

Besides  the  diverdtiea  above  mentioned,  which  must  have  been 

Sek,  Josephm  (de  B.  J.  L  H  &  B,  i  t,)  san  In  %  fragment  of  hii  defence  of  the  Jewi, 

that  fliere  wora  many  of  them  dwelling  m  preserved  by  Ensebitu  Cienr.  (Fnepant 

•Tei7  town;  Hiila,  (qaod  omnia  piotnu  Ersngel.  L  VIL  c  S,)  that  thejliTcd  in 

liber  f  IS,)  that  tliej  lir«d  icu/iifddv,  rdf  nuiy  towni  and  TiUagea  of  Jiidn,  fn  po]^ 

frcXetf  btrptjioiia^i,  and  the  ume  writer,  nlooi  dittricti. 
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introduced  graduiJlj  among  the  Easenes,  as  thej  began  to  relax  from 
their  primitive  eremetieal  scTeritj  and  submit  to  the  intercourse  of  civil 
life,  we  may  notice  another  remarkable  difference  among  them.  In 
strict  accordance  with  the  Oriental  element  of  their  original  ascetic 
(Mm,  was  the  life  of  celibacy — a  thing  alien  to  the  siorit  of  the 
primitive  Hebraism,  by  which  a  fruitful  marriage  was  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  blessinga  and  ornaments.  Ilence  we  Bee  already  among 
the  Es3enc3,  that  reaction  of  the  ori^nal  Hebrew  spirit  against  the 
foreign  asccdc  element  —  which  is  analogous  to  Bomething  we  shall 
hereaftier  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  notice  in  the  history  of  sects. 
There  was  a  party  of  the  Esaenes  nhich  difiered  from  the  others,  ia 
tolerating  the  institution  of  marriage.^  t 

It  accorded  with  the  character  of  this  sect  to  nnite  the  contemplative 
life  with  the  practical ;  but  in  accommodation  to  the  diveraities  already 
mentioned,  the  extent  to  which  this  was  done  must  also  have  been 
Tariou9.  The  practical  bent  of  the  Easeaes  wonld  naturally  incline 
them  to  a  life  of  industry.  Such  a  life  was  probably  intended,  as  in 
fte  case  of  the  later  monks,  to  answer  a  two-fold  purpose ;  to  occupy 
die  senses,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance  from  that  quarter  of  the 
Ugher  activity  of  the  mind ;  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  means, 
while  independently  providing  for  their  own  submstence,  of  contribnt^ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  neces^ties  of  others.  The  occupations 
of  peace  were  those  about  wluch  they  employed  themselves ;  differing 
according  to  their  different  habits  of  life,  according  as  tliey  dwelt  in 
communion  with  nature  or  joined  in  the  intercourse  of  civil  society ; 
agricnltnre,  the  breeding  of  bees  and  of  cattle,  mechanical  handiworks. 
I^y  had  sou^t  to  explore  the  powers  of  nature,  and  apply  them  to 
ffae  healing  of  diseases.  Connected  with  their  secret  doctrines,  there 
was  also  a  traditional  knowledge  relating  to  this  subject.  They  were 
in  posaeBSLon  of  old  writings  wluch  treated  of  such  matters.  Health 
of  body  and  of  soul  they  were  in  the  habit  of  connecting  together,  as 
well  as  the  cure  of  both.  Their  science  of  nature  and  their  art  of 
medicine  seem  to  have  had  a  religious,  Theotophic  character.'  As 
thoj  strove  to  explore  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  so  were  there  ^so  to 
be  foond  among  them,  such  as  claimed  for  themselves,  and  endeavored 
to  cultivate,  a  gift,of  prophecy.  A  particular  method  of  ascetic  prepa- 
ration, by  which  one  roi^t  become  qualified  for  searching  into  me 
future,  was  taught  among  their  secret  traditions.^  For  this  purpose 
they  employed  sacred  writings;  whether  they  were  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  words  of  which  they  sought,  by  various 
interpretations,  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  futurity,  just  aa  the  Bible  was 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  later  periods ;  or  whether  they  were  those 
«tber  writings,  belonging  to  tjie  sect,  in  which  their  secret  doctrines 
were  unfolded.  All  this  bean  Uie  impress  of  the  old  Oriental  spirit^ 
cert^nly  not  ol  the  elements  of  Qrecian  culture. 

1  See  Jowrii.  B.  J.  L  II.  c  S,  f  13.  irpAf  ^timiieiav  iratfuv  filial  rt  iXeS^f^ptot 

*  3«iepb.  B.J.LU.e.B,f6:  Xirtmia-  ia£  Xi-iuv  liioT^re;  iviaewuiiTtu. 

{sMnv  ttritroi  stpl  ri  tuv  iraXaiini  Tvy  *  iia^poif  iyveiai^  i/iitaiioTpilJoSiuyuv. 

yfififiMTa,  fiaiMm  ri  icpif  it^Xiuni  '^vx^f  Bee  joiepb.  B.  J.  L  IL  c  S,  (  12. 
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B;  their  conBciousnras  of  the  equality  of  the  higher  dignitv  in  man's 
Datore,  of  the  ooenese  of  the  divine  inuwe  in  all,  to  vhicb  the  Old 
Testament  of  itself  might  have  led  them,^they  rose  above  the  oarrov 
limits  within  which  the  developement  of  the  human  species  vaa  can- 
fined  by  the  prejudices  of  antiquity.  They  considered  all  men  as 
rational  beiuga,  destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom ;  they 
rejected  slavery  and  suffered  no  slave  to  exist  in  their  community,  —  in 
every  kind  of  service  mutually  helping  one  another.  As  it  was  their 
idea  to  restore  back  the  community  founded  oni^nally  by  the  Almighty 
in  nature,  and  thereby  to  reconcile  those  differences  which  civil  society 
had  introduced  among  men,  accordingly  the  distinctions  of  poverty  and 
of  wealth  were  aiso  done  away  among  them.  There  was  a  common 
treasury,  formed  by  throwing  together  the  property  of  the  individuals 
who  entered  into  the  society,  and  by  the  earnings  of  each  one's  labor, 
out  of-wluch  the  necessities  of  all  were  provided  for,  —  a  community  of 
goods,  which,  however,  did  not  preclude  the  right  of  private  property, 
and  which  was  probably  modified  by  the  diversities  already  described. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sect,  by  escitiog  a  more  earnest  and 
Uvely  spirit  of  devotion,  by  arousing  the  sense  of  the  godlike  nitlua 
the  htde  circles  over  which  their  influence  extended,  produced  those 
wholesome  fniite  which  have  always  sprung  out  of  practical  mysticism, 
wherever  the  reli^ous  life  has  become  stiffened  into  mechanical  forms. 
It  was  owing  to  their  inoffensive  mode  of  life,  commanding  nniverssl 
respect,  that  they  were  enabled  to  preserve  fmd  extend  themselves 
without  molestation,  amidst  all  the  stnfes  of  party,  and  all  the  revolu- 
tions to  which  Palestine  vaa  subjected,  down  to  the  eztmctjon  of  ih« 
Jewish  state. 

They  were  particularly  distinguished,  in  that  corrupt  age,  among  the 
Jews,  <m  account  of  their  industry,  chaiitableness  and  hospitality ;  on 
account  of  their  fidelity,  so  different  from  the  seditions  spirit  of  &e 
Jews,  in  rendering  obedience  to  magistrates  as  the  powers  ordained 
of  God,  and  on  account  of  their  strict  veracity.  Every  yea  and  nay 
was  to  possess,  in  their  society,  the  validity  of  an  oath ;  lor  every  oath, 
eud  they,  presupposes  already  a  mutut^  distrust,  which  ought  not  to 
imi  place  in  a  community  of  honest  men.  In  one  case  only  might  an 
oatii  be  administered  among  them,  and  that  whs,  in  confiming  those 
who,  B&er  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  were  received  among  the  number 
of  the  initiated. 

Althou^  now,  under  the  view  just  presented,  we  cannot  ful  to 
recognize  m  this  sect  a  sound  practical  bent,  yet  we  should  doubtless 
be  under  a  nustake,  if,  led  by  the  one-ddcd  represcntadons  of  the 

1  This  Ticw  natarallf  resiilt«d  both  from  original  dlfFercnce  of  racM,  in  virtiw  of 

the  deTelopment  of  itie  Old  TesMment  idea  which,  some,  b;  (heir  reuon,  ircrc  Atadati 

reipcding  the  image  of  God,  and  from  tho  and  niited  to  rale  over  other*,  and  Ibew 

'  '  o  of  the  arigin  of  mankind  from  Utter,  with  thenr  bodily  powcra,  to  a 


\  ainele  pair ;  ■»,  on  ^e  conlrarr.  ahlvery  them  aa  tods.    Thai  Aristotle,  in  bis  work 

fonnd  ita  jostificatioa  in  ibe  preraiiiag  mode  on  Politic*,  L  I.  c  S,  lajt :  Td  /liv  iwoftt- 

of  thinking  among  Pngana;  dieir  misap-  vov  ri  iiavoif  npoopav   ipx"   ^it  *^ 

prehenaion  of  the  higher  nature  Mmmoa  ^iTir6Ci>>'  ^iaa.  Td  ii  Suva/avm'  rv  a^f"' 

(o  the  apedea,  and  tMir  assomption  of  an  raira  iroittf  ipxipevov  tcai  ^lieci  ioiiMni 
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Alexaadma  Jew,  Fbilo,'  we  imagined  the  Eesenea  might  be  taken  as 
ia  example  of  the  purest  practical  mystics,  at  an  eqi^  remove  from 
all  Theosophic  and  speculaUve  fancies/  and  from  all  superstition  and 
daverjr  to  ceremonies.  The  fact,  which  has  already  been  stated,  of 
dieir  affectation  of  the  prophetic  ^ft,  is,  of  itself,  inconsistent  with  this 
new  of  the  matter ;  and  their  whole  secret  lore  can  hardly  be  imaged 
to  have  consisted  simply  of  etlucal  elements,  but  we  are  here  forced  to 
the  supposition  of  a  peculiar  TkeoBophff  and  Pneumatology.  Why  else 
should  they  have  made  so  great  a  mystery  of  it  ?  This  supposition 
gathers  strength,  when  we  are  informed  that  the  candidates  for  admis- 
fflon  into  the  sect,  among  other  obligations,  toolt  an  oath  that  they  would 
reveal  to  no  one  the  names  of  the  angels  which  were  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them.  It  is  confirmed  again  by  the  cautious  secrecv  with 
which  they  kept  the  ancient  boolu  of  the  sect.  Even  Fhilo  himself 
makes  it  probable,  when  he  saye  that  they  bu^ed  theniiselveB  mth  a 
^iXoantrla  Sii  avuBUwr,  a  pMlosophy  resting  on  the  allegoric  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  since  every  mode  of  the  allegoric  interpretation  of 
scripture  is  accompanied,  side  by  side,  with  a  cert^  speculative  sys- 
tem. There  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  it  was  the 
ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  Theology  which  constituted  the  basis  of  their 
scheme.  Thore  seems  to  have  been  gromided  in  this  T/teosopIt^  of 
theirs  a  certain  veneration  of  the  sun,  which  we  have  to  explam  from 
the  intermingling  of  Parsic  rather  than  of  Platonic  doctrines.  It  was 
a  daily  custom  with  them  to  turn  their  faces  devoutly  towards  the 
rimng  of  the  sun,  and  chaunt  together  certun  ancient  hymns,  handed 
down  in  their  sect,  which  were  addressed  to  that  luminary,  purporting 
that  his  beams  should  fall  upon  nothing  impure.^  To  Uiis  may  be 
added  their  doctrine  concenung  the  soul's  preexistence.  Descended 
from  some  heavenly  region,  it  had  become  imprisoned  in  this  corporeal 
world,  and  after  having  led  a  life  worthy  of  its  celestial  origin,  it  would 
be  liberated  again,  and  rise  to  a  heavenly  c?dstence  befitting  its  nature. 
This  also,  which  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  asceticism,  may 
be  traced  just  as  well  to  old  Oriental  tradition  as  to  the  Alexandrian 

1  tn  hi«  ffrilingit.  abore  cited.  Althou[;h  men.  Indeed,  the  latter  writer  was  scam- 
ly  cnpablo  of  looking  nt  MiTthing  otlienvise 
Ihnn  in  [he  light  ofhia  AIcxniidriBTi  Fta- 
twUii^tnmj'  tonrsm.  He  mn<>t  involantnnlr  find  ttgf'm 
n,  he  com-  his  own  ictcns  wherever  anj  point  of  union 
3  together,  eniblos  him  to  introduce  thom. 
in  onler  to  rhoose  between  ihem.  and  en-  '  I  cnnnot  nt  nil  ngrec  with  thoM  who 
riesTOTcd,  >1oii)(  with  the  re«t.  m  niake  him-  iwiie  apon  the  words  of  Phllo,  in  h'n  book, 
utf  Hcqiuintcd  Willi  ilie  seel  of  the  Eascns!),  quod  oiunu  probns  libor  t  13,  where  he 
though  he  harilr  went  beyond  the  period  snvs,  thni  of  the  three  parti  of  phiioaophy, 
of  a  noTiii«te  amonp  them,  and  perhaps  in  ,  tlie  Essencs  nccepted  only  Ethira,  for  the 
MjjMil  to  their  esoieric  doifrinos,  wm  no  pnrpose  of  skotcliing  ont,  after  this  hint, 
better  informed  tlian  Phila;— yei  lie  might  the  main  features  of  the  £sscneaa  system, 
obtkin  a  more  acmrale  knowledge  of  the  It  'a  impossible  not  to  see,  tliat  in  these 
•Mt  than  the  Alexandrian  Jew;  and  his  words,  the  matter  is  set  forth  in  an  altogeth- 
Kcoont,  savoring  aa  it  does,  with  a.  smack  er  snbicetiva  point  of  view ;  and  besides,  > 
of  ihe  Grecian  taale,  yet  wears  a  more  his-  what  Fhilo  her«  asserts  is  contradicted  by 
~    *    '   '  r  IhaD  that  of  Philo,  which    the  more  procdse  and  accurate  testimony  ot 
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Flatonism.     The  ori^al  birth-place  of  this  doctrine  b,  in  trath,  tbe 
Eaat,  from  which  qviarter  it  firat  found  its  way  into  Greece. 

If  we  may  trust  the  words  of  Joaephua,^  tibey  did  indeed  send  ^fla 
to  the  temple,  and  thus  expressed  their  reverence  for  the  origiiuil 
establishment ;  discharging  in  this  manner  the  common  duty  of  all 
Jews,  as  it  was  their  principle  to  fulfil  every  obligation  that  bound 
liiem ;  yet  they  did  not  visit  the  temple  themselves,  perhaps  because 
they  looked  upon  it  as  polluted  by  the  vicious  custcnus  of  the  Jews. 
They  thought  that  the  holy  rites  could  be  performed  in  a  worthier  and 
more  acceptable  manner  within  the  prccincta  of  their  own  thoronghlv 
pure  and  holy  community.  In  like  manner,  also,  they  performed  theu* 
sacrificial  of^rings,  for  the  presentation  of  which,  within  the  pale  of 
their  own  society,  thoy  believed  themselves  best  prepared  by  their 
ascetic  lustrations.  The  authority  of  Moses  standing  so  high  wilji 
them,  there  b  not  the  least  reason  for  suppo^g  they  would  wholly  set 
aside  the  saciificial  worship  appointed  by  him,  unless  it  were  true,  per- 
haps, that  they  looked  upon  the  original  Mosaic  reli^on  as  having  been 
corrupted  by  later  additions,  and  among  these  additions  reckoned  also 
&ie  sacrificial  worship,  as  we  find  asserted  in  the  Clementines ;  whick 
however,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Esaenes  at  least,  admit«  not  tie 
shadow  of  a  proof.  Now  it  is  angular,  it  must  be  admitted,  how,  aa 
Jews,  they  could  entertiun  the  opinion,  tiiat  thej'  might  be  allowed  to 
offer  sacrifices  away  from  Jerusalem.  Sut  caprice  in  the  treatment  of 
whatever  belongs  to  the  positive  in  religion  forms,  indeed,  one  of  tJw 
characteristic  marks  of  such  mystic  sects.  And  it  might  well  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  such  a  sect,  that  in  proportion  as  they  looked  up<» 
tile  sacrificial  worship,  instituted  by  Moses,  as  a  holy  sendee,  they 
should  be  so  much  the  less  disposed  to  take  any  part  in  its  celebration, 
amidst  all  the  wickedness  in  the  desecrated  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
should  miuntain  that  only  among  the  really  sanctified,  the  members 
of  their  own  sect,  was  the  true  spiritual  temjje,  where  sacrifices  could 
be  offered  with  the  proper  consecration.' 

1  Archaol.  1.  XVIII.  J.  4 ;  E/f  it  ri  ,biing  fn  the  trnifetnaioa  of  ihe  life  rf  the 

lipiv  iivaaniiaTu  tc  uriUmrtc  ^veiac  oi*  ipiiit  lo  God.    This  idea  he  repr««»ts  ■■ 

hriTcTjiitn  SiatopoTVTt   iyfiiuv,  uf  voji!-  having  been  ivnli«etl  bT  Ihc  Essencs,  vliotn 

ioitv,  xat  &,'  aM   clpyiiuva   toB   KOivei  he   dcscnbvs  ns   TheiiipCDlB!,  is    llie   tme 

Ti/ieriaiiaro^,  i^!  airuii  -nir  dinriof  imtt-  sense  of  tlie  won!    Simplj,  for  the  s«ke  of 

XaBai.  ^  conlrwl.   he   mentions   eninud   KMriflco, 

"For  the  word  dpyayevoi  rannotposiititj  wbirlt  ncre  nsaally  held  to  coniitiutc  the 

be  taken  in  anj  other  sense  than  tJint  of  the  main  pari  of  the  scmice ;  and  in  so  cloin<; 

middle  voice.  lie  bjr  no  menns  aAmu  that  the  Kssene* 

'  Even    from    Pbilo's    lanKnagB  in   the  hiui  enliivlv  rcjciled  the  safTiScittl  worship. 

■met:  Quod  omnia  jirobns  liber,  ^  13.  it  is  Not  Iho  ii>;;;ative  bnt  Ihe  positive  ishcreth* 

impossible  10  eKlrarl  thitt  meaning  which  easential  iwinc.    Ilnd  it  been  his  intention 

some  have  wished  to  find  in  it ;  viz.  ilial  ihe  to  sot  that  the  Easenes  rejeetcd  tiie  McriA- 

Esscnea  gave  a  epirilual  interpretation  to  cial  worship  of  Moses,  he  must  have  ex* 

the  whole  sacrifimal  worship,  and  rejected  pressed  this  in  a  quite  different  tone.    In 

ontwanl  sacrifices  entirely.     'Exciill  Kid  Iv  (Ai»  connection,  Philo  conld  have  said  the 

Toii  /iaXiara  Scpaimriu  6eo!>  yeyovaaiv,  came  Ihiag  of  himself,  and  of  ererj  other 

oi  (Cm  KaTaSiimiTec,  uXX' Icpo^peKeli  ric  Jew,  possessed,  according  to  bis  opinion,  (^ 

lauTuv   (Jiavoiaf   noroaJtttm^tiv   i^iovrre^.  b  tmly  spiritual  mind.     By  aitnining  to  the 

Philo  is  starting  here  from  the  doclrine  of  knowledge    ■    ■     ■  ...      ■     .. 

the  Alenandriar   """"' —   "^""    """"  ' —  — :-=' — '  -- 
worship  of  God 
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'WiUi  such  mystical  sects,  it  not  tm&eqnetitlj  happens,  that  in  con* 
section  with  a  bent  of  mind  turned  wholly  inwtu^,  is  found  a  disposi- 
tion to  set  value  apon  certain  external  reli^ous  rites,  which  seems 
qmte  incongnioua,  two  opposite  elemente  being  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact—  3{mtual  reli^on  and  slavery  to  forms.  So  it  was  with  the 
Sasenes.  In  a  punfully  superstitious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  of 
rest,  accordii^  to  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  tiie  law,  they  went  even 
beyond  the  tfews ;  with  this  diSerence,  however :  that  the  custom  in 
tiieir  case  Bprung  out  of  on  honest  piety,  while  the  Pharisaic  caauistrr 
knew  how  to  accommodate  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  so^as  to  suit 
the  interest  of  the  pas^ng  momcot.  They  not  only  carefully  avoided, 
lilce  other  Jews,  all  contact  with  uncircumcised  peraons,  but,  being 
separated,  within  their  own  body,  into  four  different  grades,  they  who 
haid  att^ed  to  the  highest,  dreaded  the  pollution  of  a  touch  from  the 
member  of  an  inferior  grade ;  and  they  had  recourse  to  ablutions, 
whenever  an  accident  of  this  sort  occurred.  In  general,  they  attached 
greater  importance  than  other  Jews  to  purification,  by  bathmg  in  cold 
vrater,  as  a  means  of  holiness.  To  their  ascetic  notions,  the  oriental 
and  healthful  practice  of  anointing  witii  oil  seemed  an  unholy  thing ; 
so  that  any  one  who  hod  happened  in  any  way  to  become  thus  defiled, 
felt  obliged  carefully  to  cleanse  himself.  They  scrupulously  avoided 
all  food  save  such  as  had  been  prepared  within  their  own  sect.  They 
-would  die  ratiier  than  partake  of  any  other.  AH  this,  then,  should 
satisfy  us,  that  while  we  grant  a  due  respect  to  the  reli^ous  Hurit 
of  this  people,  we  ought  not  to  be  so  far  misled  as  to  conuder  them 
the  representatives  of  a  simple  and  unalloyed  practical  myBticism. 

Essentially  different  from  the  form  of  culture  which  prevuled  in 
Palestine,  was  the  shape  and  direction  taken  by  the  Jewish  nund,  on 
that  spot,  where,  through  a  period  of  three  centuries,  it  had  been  un- 
folding itself  under  circumstances  and  relations  wholly  peculiar,— 
anudst  those  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  that,  transplanted  mto  the 
old  seats  of  an  altogether  different  civilization,  had  on  this  foreigi  soil 
guned  the  supremacy, — in  the  Grecian  colony  of  Alezaadria  in  Egypt. 
From  an  intermingling  of  Hellenic  and  Jewish  mind,  proceeded 
forth  here  one  of  tiie  most  influential  of  appearances,  which  had  an 
important  bearing,  particularly  on  the  process  of  the  development  of 
Cniistiam^  in  human  ihouffht.  We  see  here,  how  that  great  historical 
event,  which,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
shattered  the  nations  of  the  East,  should  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Bnch  a  j^ocess.  The  world-subduing  anns  of  Alexander,  as  afterwards 
the  weapons  of  Borne,  were  to  subserve  the  Mgbest  aim  of  man's  bis- 
tory,  by  muting  and  brining  within  the  influence  of  each  other,  parts 
Htnerto  separated,  so  that  the  minds  of  men  mi^t  be  prepared  to 

Mt  ulde  Ibe  oatintrd  lacnflcial  wonhip.  rilice''mtbeMn)RdiiutaBcedUFemil]jfroiii 

In  Ihia  caw,  tberefoiv.  there  is  not  Che  leut  that  in  the  Jirtt,  aa  lefening  to  bloodless 

Ofqrasiliwi  betwixt  Philo  and  Jo»pbn>,  but  stciificps,  —  the  ajmbolical  offerings  of  Ibo 

be  is  ipBskingoran  eatirclTdiScrent  thing,  gifta  of  nature.     In   (hii  case,  Joaephos 

In  the  psoMtgH  cited  from  Joscnhus,  we  can-  wonid  have  eixpresEed  the  oppositioa  oftct 

not,  for  the  purpo^  of  ncunciiing  acanim-  a  diSi;rcnt  manner. 
dJctioD  that  does  Dotcxist,uadcrbiand  "sac. 
TOL.  I.                                         5 
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grapple  witfi  Chmtiamt^,  receive  it  into  their  thoaght,  and  woil:  upon 
it  with  selfactiTitf .  Plutarch  looked  upon  it  aa  the  great  nuanon  of 
Alexander,  to  traiispluit  Cbecian  culture  into  distant  coontriefl,'  and 
to  conciliate  and  fufie  into  one,  Greeks  and  barbarians.  He  aajs  of 
him,  not  without  reason,  tliat  he  was  sent  of  Crod  for  this  pnipOM;' 
though  he  did  not  divine,  that  thia  end  itself  was  to  be  only  Bubmdiary 
to,  and  the  means  of ,  a  higher, — to  make  the  united  peoples  of  the  East 
and  West  more  accesBihle  for  the  new  creation  that  was  to  proceed 
from  Christianity,  and  in  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  Oriental 
and  Hellenic  culture,  to  prepare  for  Christianity  a  material  in  which  it 
might  develop  itself.  If  we  look  away  from  that  ultimate  purpose, 
if  we  do  not  &c  our  eye  upon  the  higher  quickening  spirit,  destined  to 
eonvey  into  that  combination,  holding  within  itself  the  germ  of  corrup- 
tion, ihe  principle  of  a  new  life,  we  may,  in  such  a  case,  indeed  tA 
the  question,  whether  that  union  was  really  a  gain  to  either  party, 
whether  at  least  the  gain  was  not  everywhere  accompanied  with  an 
equal  losa,  since  the  fresh  life  of  the  national  spirit  must  in  such  cir- 
cumstancea  be  constantly  repressed  by  the  forcibly  obtruded  influence 
of  the  foreign  element.  It  required  something  higher  thui  any  ele- 
ment of  human  culture,  to  introduce  into  that  combination  a  new  living 
principle  of  development,  and  to  unite  peculiarities  the  most  direne, 
without  prejudice  to  their  original  essence,  into  a  whole  in  which  each 
part  should  be  mutually  a  complement  to  the  other.  The  true  Ihing 
fellowship  between  the  East  and  the  West,  in  which  both  the  great 
peculiar  principles  that  belong  together  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  the 
type  of  humanity  should  be  united,  could  firat  come  only  from  CioTBt- 
ianity.  But  as  preparatory  to  this  step,  the  influence  wluch  for  a 
period  of  three  centuries  went  forth  frvm  Alexandria,  that  centre  of 
tiie  intercourae  of  the  world,  was  of  great  importance. 

In  the  course  of  these  centuries,  the  peculiar  asperity  and  s^bees 
of  the  Jewish  character  must  have  been  considerably  tempered  by 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,'  and  by  the  transforming  influence  of  the 
Hellenic  culture,  which  here  preponderated.  The  ulterior  eflect  might 
proceed  to  shape  itself  in  two  diflerent  ways.  Either  the  religions 
element,  which  most  strongly  marked  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  mi^t 
yield,  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  foreign  national  spirit 
and  of  the  foreign  culture,  and  the  Jews  would  sufier  themselTes  to  be 
misled,  in  ridicule  of  their  old  reli^ous  records,  now  become  uninteHi- 
^ble  to  them,  to  assort  with  the  Greeks  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or, 
true  to  the  religion  of  their  fothers  in  the  main,  they  might  be  forced 
to  seek  a  conciliating  mean  botwizt  thia  and  the  elements  of  HeUenic 
culture,  which  exercised  an  mvoluntary  power  over  their  minds,  and 
wtuch  t^ey  were  moreoTer  induced  to  make  their  own,  in  Bubserrieiiey 
to  an  apologetic  interest. 

1  Ta  paj^apiKi  roTc  lU^txoIi  Kcpaaat,  •  PJuIo  rfldnma  the  nvinber  of  Jewi  re- 

lel  t^  fykaSa  mreipai.    Sea  PtQUrch'i  L  tiding  in  AleismlTia  tad  the  countries  ad- 

ont  d«  Al«x.  Tirtnte  g.  foitan*,  t  10.  }SP"'^  '^  "'  hundred  mjriada."    Ont.  in 

*  KofvAf  ixeiv  ^iMcv  ip/ioariif  xal  di-  Flaecom  i  6. 
nJAoKiiK  Twv  Skov  w^uifui'.    L.  c  c.  6. 
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We  doubtless  find  some  indications  that  the  former  of  these  efiects 
ma  not  wbolly  wanting ;  ae,  for  iuBtance,  when  that  zealous  champion 
of  Judaism,  the  Alezandnan  Philo,  places  in  contrast  with  Moses,  who, 
while  in  favor  at  the  Egyptian  court,  still  remtuns  fwthful  to  his  people, 
Uioee  renegades  ^  "  that  tiample  on  the  laws  in  which  they  were  Iwm 
and  bred,  upturn  those  customs  of  their  countrj  which  were  liable  to 
no  just  censure,  and  in  their  predilection  for  the  new,  bccomo  utterly 
forgetful  of  the  old."  In  another  passage,^  be  rebukes  those  "  who  are 
impatient  of  the  religions  instifcutiona  of  their  country  ;  who  are  ever  on 
Uie  alert  for  matter  of  censure  and  complaint  ag^nst  the  laws  of  reli- 
g^;  who  thoughtlessly  urge  these  and  the  like  objections  in  excuse  of 
their  ungodliness:^  Do  ye  still  make  great  account  of  your  I&wa,  as  if 
they  contuned  the  rules  of  tmUi  ?  Tet  see,  the  holy  Scriptures,  ae  you 
term  them,  contun  also  fables,  such  as  you  are  accustomed  to  luigh 
at,  when  yoa  hear  them  from  others."  * 

Yet,  in  the  main,  the  power  of  their  religious  futh,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mind  of  this  people,  was  too  great  over  them  to  be  weakened  by 
the  influence  of  that  foreign  oulture  ;  and  hence  the  former  of  the  ef- 
fects above  mentioned,  was  certtunly  the  more  rare,  and  the  latter  the 
more  frequent  case.  It  was  this :  the  Jews,  completely  imbued  with 
the  elements  of  HeUenic  culture,  endeavored  to  find  a  mean  betwixt 
these  aod  tiie  religion  of  their  fathers,  which  they  had  no  wish  to  re- 
nounce ;  and  to  this  end  av^ed  themselves  of  the  system  most  in  vogue 
irith  those  who  busied  themselves  with  relidous  matt«rs  in  Alexandna, 
that  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  bad  already  become  a  mighty 
power  over  their  own  intellectual  life.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
veiT  far  &om  consdously  entertaimng  the  idea  or  wish  to  sacrifice  the 
anthority  of  their  ajicient  religion  and  of  their  sacred  writings  to  the 
ftathority  <^  a  human  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  they  learned,  &om 
a  comparison  of  the  reli^ous  Imowledge  existing  among  their  own  peo- 
{de  with  that  which  might  be  found  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  distinguished  character  of  their  ancient 
reUgion,  the  divine  agency  manifested  in  the  guidance  of  their  people, 
and  the  destiiiation  of  that  people  as  bearing  upon  the  whole  human 

1 D*  riw  Hosia  1. 1  f.  607,  t  »-    No/ioi^  Jew.    In  a  pagan  this  Bcoffing  would  hare 

itaaa^poimi,  nadoOf  iytw^iiaap  Koi  i-  slnick  him  an  no  such  lingular  Ihing,    He 

rpofifos)',  ^^  dt  iraTpia,  ntf  ^/i^f  eiicfiia  look*  upon  it  na  a  paniihment  of  the  fool- 

wpofeoTi  iiviia,  KtvoHaai  Mi^ttiikvoi  lai  haniines*  of  [liia  nmn,  that  ha  «oon   nfler 

fcj  r^  Tuv  iropoiTt*  airodojifii  al6tvi(  In  hang  himself;  h'  b  /ucyiir  '"^  fvotu^apT'K 

r£iv  apxaivf  /ti^fiijv  Xaf^uvooaiv.  f^V^^  KO'&upt^  SaPuTifi  rfXftirvirpr  By  mcanl 

*  l>e  confoa.  ling,  t,  3!0,  i  h.  01  jdv  at  hta  allegoric  inlerprelatioQ:  Fhilo  niahei 
ivffj^ipiuvoiiTtc  T^  jrarplu  TTOMTti^^  ^oynr  to  remove  that  which  famished  This  man  an 
tat  taT^yopiav  iut  tuv  vo/iuv  fiiXirCivrec  Otrasion  for  his  arofflne,  that  olhera  niigtit 
Twnxf  tai  reif  napatrf-iiaioit,  c^  Hv  ivi-  not  draw  apon  themaelTea  a  like  paniah- 
paSpait  T^  a^riniTOC  airrijv  ol  dvaat^tlf  ment.  He  describes  here  a  whole  fla^s  of 
■fOvTOi.  Snch  people,  who  were  waftinf;  an  iireeon- 

»  He  is  apeaking  of  the  confnaion  of  eiieahle  war  with  aaered  things,  and  search- 

tonznea  al  Babel.  in^  fof  matter  of  calnmny  wliereTCr  the 

*  Alao  in  the  passage  {de  nom.  mataC  p.  letter  admitted  of  no  befltlih^  lense.  'Eiikh 
1053,  t  81  wher*  Philo  quote*  the  acofflng  "J"  f^nex^tiovuv  nal  iiu^ouf  iti  relf 
hagiitge  of  an  M'oc  and  iatfiii,  the  b--  *■■■-■'"■"■  -™v;»».,„  M-i/^^,.^  ,n>  -/.)««= 
umeM  with  which  he  speaks  would  see 
10  iDdioue  Ilist  the  bcoOct  was  an  InAd 
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nee  ;  and  dieir  conviction  tiiat  this  was  indeed  the  Ugh  destination  of 
the  Jews,  could  only  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  hy  such  a  compari- 
Bon.  So  says  the  individual  whom  we  would  chooee  to  name  as  the 
representative  of  these  Alezandrians,  viz.  Philo.'  **  That  which  is  the 
portion  only  of  a  few  disciples  of  a  truly  genuine  philosophy,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Highest,  has  become  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people  hy  laws  and  customs."  He  calls  the  Jewa  priests  and  prophets 
for  all  mankind.^  He  was  conscious  of  the  relation  to  universEU  hietoiy 
lying  at  the  ground  of  the  particular  in  the  history  of  his  nation — saw 
how  the  Theocratic  people,  aa  such,  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  which  regarded 
entire  humamty.  He  describes  ihem  as  a  priestly  people,  whose  call- 
ing it  was  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  all  mankind.*  He  says, 
with  this  reference,  that  the  offering,  pre8ent«d  for  the  whole  people, 
was  meant  for  the  entire  race  of  man.* 

The  spirit  of  Judaism  enabled  him  to  understand,  that  religious  truth 
should  be  a  pubUc  thing,  the  common  property  of  all.  Conddering 
how  easily  a  Jew  at  Alexandria  might  be  t«nipted,  nnder  such  induce- 
ments as  were  held  out  by  the  traffic  in  reli^ous  mysteries,  to  set  up 
another  description  of  mysteries  in  competition  with  those  of  the  Greeks, 
it  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  how  decidedly  Philo  took  his  stand 
against  every  such  tendency,  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  in  tiiifl  re- 
spect, from  the  heathen  Flatoniste.  It  well  nigh  seems,  as  if  he  found 
cause  to  warn  his  fellow-believers  themselves  against  the  fascinations  of 
mystery,  by  which  they  also  could  be  attracted."*  "All  myBteriea," 
says  he,  "  all  parade  and  trickery  of  that  sort,  Moses  rcmovea  from  the 
holy  giving  of  the  law ;  since  he  did  not  wish  those  that  were  trained 
under  such  a  form  of  rehgious  policy,  to  be  exposed,  by  having  their 
minds  dazzled  with  mysterious  thmgs,  to  neglect  the  truth,  and  to  foir 
low  after  that  which  belongs  to  night  and  darkness,  disregarding  what 
is  worthy  of  the  light  and  of  the  day.  Hence  nti  one  of  those  that 
know  Moses,  and  count  themselves  among  his  disciples,  should  allow 
himself  to  be  initiated  into  such  mysteries,  or  initiate  otheiB ;  for  both 
the  learning  and  the  teaching  of  such  mysteries  is  no  trifling  mn.  For 
why,  ye  initiated,  if  they  are  beautiful  and  usefiil  things,  do  ye  shut 
yourselves  up  in  profound  darkness,  and  confer  the  benefit  on  two  or 
three  alone,  when  you  might  confer  it  on  alt,  were  you  willing  to  pub- 
lish in  the  market-place  what  would  be  so  satutair  for  every  one,  so 
that  all  might  certainly  participate  of  abetter  and  happier  life?"  He 
points  to  the  iact,  that  in  the  great  and  glorious  works  of  nature,  there 
IS  no  mystery,  all  is  open.  He  bears  witness  of  the  mere  empty  mech- 
anism, into  which  the  mysteries  had  then  degenerated ;  men  —  he  says 
—  of  the  worst  character,  and  cro\Yds  of  abandoned  women,  were  ini- 
tiated for  money. 

1  De  caritatc  f.  699,  t  2  '■  'Oirip  it  pinao-  bTtp  l/uU^v  jf  iravruv  Tuv  uUuv  ItpHa- 

#iiif  riji  SoKi/iUTanjc  irrpiyittnu  roif  Afu-  &ai,  rif  inip  ToS  yivtrvf  rijv  iirdpuBuv 

/l^ralc  atr^,  nrura  Kot  iia  v6)iuv  xai  tSQv  diruf  ruf  uet  voi^aofin'OV  rixas. 

lovAuwf,  tirurriiiai  to3  dirururini  tal  rrpe^  *  TH  vietlini*  f.  S3S,  at  ihe  end,  ^  3. 

SiTuroti  travTov,   riv   ftri   roif   yeviirols  *  De  TJclimM  offererdb.  C  8S6,  {  \3: 

'  De  Abrah.  f.  36*,  t  19.  tuv  koI  yvuiuiani  larre  TiXt'iTO. 

■  De  viM  Moiu  1 1  625,  S  3T.    'EiJvovc, 
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These  reli^om  ]^iiIoBophera  among  the  Alexaadritm  Jews,  of  whom 
we  speak,  can  be  rightly  understood  and  judged  of,  only  by  taking  into 
view  their  entire  portion, — the  fundamental  principle  of  tbeir  system, 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  contradictory  elemente, — as  well  as  their 
relation  to  the  two  oppoute  parties,  between  which  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  gfuu  a  reconcilme  mean.  On  the  one  hand,  they  held  firmly  to 
the  reWffoa  of  their  Others.  They  were  devoted  to  it  with  true  rev- 
erence and  love,  and  looked  upon  the  records  of  It  as  a  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Every  thing  in  these  records,  and  particularly  in  the 
Pentateuch,  passed  with  them  as,  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  divine. 
From  these,  in  their  opinion,  were  to  be  drawn  all  stores  of  wisdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  minds  were  preoccupied  by  a  philosophical 
culture  at  variance  with  these  convictions.  They  were  themselves  uit- 
conacioua  of  the  convicting  elements  that  filled  their  nunda,  and  must 
have  felt  constrained  to  seek  after  some  artificial  method  of  combining 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Thus  would  they  he  involuntarily 
driven  to  implj/  in  the  old  records  of  religion,  which  for  them  possessed 
the  highest  authority,  a  sense  foreign  to  these  records  themselves,  sup- 
po^g  all  the  while,  that  they  were  thus  really  exalting  their  dignity 
aa  the  source  of  all  wisdom. 

As  to  the  parties  between  which  they  moved,  and  which  they  had 
particularly  in  mind  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  they 
were  two;  staniiUng  related  to  the  two  several  tendencies,  in  connection 
with  whidi,  also,  the  philosophy  of  reU^on  according  to  Platonism,  as 
alreadr  set  forth  by  us,  had  gone  on  to  shape  itself  among  the  Pagans ; 
—a  skeptical,  and  a  superstitious  tendency.  On  the  one  side  were 
^lilosophically  educated  Greeks,  who  used  what  they  knew  of  the  Old 
Tcstajuent  Scriptures  according  to  their  different  turns  of  thinkmg ; 
either  with  trifling  spirit,  to  ridicule  it,  or  with  more  earnestness  of 
intention,  stepping  forth  as  defenders  of  the  interests  of  true  piety, 
to  charge  it  with  unworthy  representations  of  God.'  And  there  were 
Jews  themselves,  who,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  culture,  had  broke 
loose  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  joined  themselves  with  these 
opponents.  On  the  other  side,  were  tliose  no  less  arrogant  than  narrow- 
minded  Pharisaical  scribes,  who  would  apprehend  the  things  of  God 
with  fleshly  seose,  sought  the  highest  wisdom  in  little  verbal  refinements, 
and  by  their  grossly  Utenl  interpretaiions  were  led  away  into  the  most 

'  ThM  Fhilo,  in  hii  tteonA  book  deplftn-  religion  of  Ihetr  Rubers,  *nd  inclined  to  a 

talione Xoae, i  17,defcnds  tlio  Old  Tcsm-  pcrcain  ii]ict"LeH  of  Deism  ihat  avoided  iin- 

mcnt  B^in«t  those  who  found  mmcthins  ihropopRChisiii.    Bui  the  mnnner  in  which 

blupfaemons  in  the  exprewion  where  Grod  Philo  CKprtaaeB  himself  eccma  mora  accor- 

ia  called  an  inberilance  (li^poc)  ufmen,  lu,  donlwiih  i he  supposition  thathehiul  pagans 

for  ioitanre,  with  reference  lo  Iho  Leviies,  in  view;  for  if  he  were  spealiingof  apostate 

KoI  vvv   elai    Tivi{   Tuv   hmMp^ovTuv  Jews,  his  ianguajje  wonld  donbtlew  hava 

tini^itov,  dl  rb  npoxupov  m  Aoyov  ttapa-  been  more  excited  and  hitler,  aa  il  a^nallv 

tnNtofoiToitfn,   fiiaannt^  oii'   beion   our*  ii  iti  saeh  cases.    The  allaiion  is  to  sncn 

iofaTii!  Xryiai    iar^punm   4cdv   iX^pov.  pagan  accnsera  of  Ifae  Old  Testament,  m  it 

We  tnight  lappoM  that  ^ia  attack  on  tha  leems  to  me,  ia  a  passase  to  be  fonnd  odIj 

Old  TatBDMiit  procecdod  6am  Jew*,  who,  in  the  Anneaion  tnuulatioa  of  quost.  in 

b.tbepTO><»d<'™»'^ii'°M<^''^^'B^  Oenea.  L  lU.  ^  3,edLipa.opp.niiloD.  T 

tiaetiOoa,  bad  beconw  alkmawa  frmi  dte  Til.  p.  B. 

6* 
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abeurd  &nd  extravagant  opinions^  —  men  who,  from  their  fimdamental 
principle  of  adheiing  to  the  letter,  and  their  low,  sensual  views,  came  to 
form  the  rudest  notions  of  God  and  divine  things, ' — 'of  God's  shape,  of  faia 
anger,  of  hia  arbitrary  will,  —  and  by  such  notions  contributed  most  to 
bring  JudaJsm  bto  contempt  with  the  educated  Greeks.' 

Now  the  object  of  those  Jewish  philosophers  in  religion,  Uke  that  of 
the  heathen  Platonists,  was,  by  m^ng  the  distinclion  between  epirit 
and  letter,  idea  and  symbol,  in  the  old  records  of  religion,  to  strike  out 
for  themselves  a  direct  middle  course  betwixt  ^e  above  mentioned 
extremes.  There  was  this  truth  lying  at  the  basis  of  their  endeavors, 
that  in  those  exhibition3  of  tmth  which  belong  to  the  religious  province, 
matter  and  form  are  not  ao  related  to  each  other  aa  in  other  writings ; 
that  here,  where  the  form  ia  something  tliat  cannot  fully  answer  to  the 
immeafiurable  greatness  of  the  matter,  the  mind  must  read  between  the 
lines  with  ita  tboughts  directed  towards  the  divine,  in  order  to  a  cog- 
nizance of  the  divine  matter  in  its  earthly  vessel.  This  principle  had, 
moreover,  a  special  title  to  be  employed  in  its  application  to  the  Old 
Testament,  inasmuch  as  within  the  latter  dwells  a  spirit  enveloped 
under  a  form  still  more  limited  and  more  limiting  than  elsewhere, 
struggling  towards  a  future  revelation  and  development,  whereby  it 
was  destined  to  be  freed  from  this  confinement.  But  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  spirit  —  first  revealed  hy  Christianity  —  was  to  them 
wanting,  they  might  the  more  naturally,  on  this  very  accoimt,  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  a  foreign  spirit,  in  interpreting  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.  It  was  a  foreign  principle,  borrowed  fi-om  the  Platonic 
jdulosophy,  from  wiiich  they  started  in  pursuit  of  the  key  to  the  si'iritual 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament.  Instead  of  referring  its  contents 
to  the  end  of  practical  religion,  they  were  hunting  everywhere  after 
umversal  ideas,  only  hid  under  an  allegorical  cover,  —  such  ideas  as 
had  been  formed  in  tlicir  own  minds  from  intercourse  with  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  To  excite  the  receptive  mind  to  explore  these  ideas,  they 
represented  as  the  highest  aim  of  those  writings. 

One  extreme  opposed  itself  to  the  other.  Over  against  tliat  slavery 
to  the  letter  which  characterized  a  narrow,  sensual  Jfablnnm/i,  stood  a 
tendency  to  evaporate  everything  into  ujiivereah.  The  necessary 
means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  contained  imder  the  cover 
of  the  letter  were  despised.  The  overleajjng  those  mediating  jnojnenta 
of  logical,  grammatical  and  liistorieal  interpretation,  met  its  o«n  penalty, 
in  the  manifold  delusions  which  ensued.  WhoUy  a  stranger  to  the 
luslory,  the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  ancient  people,  and 
despising  the  rules  of  grammatical  and  logical  interpretation,  a  Philo 
found  many  difficulties  in  the  Greek  veraion  of  the  so  called  Seventy 
Interpreters,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  read  the  Old  Testament, 

1  Philo,  (de  wninUs  1. 1,  f.  580,  f  17,)  do-  ihe  Bcconnt  of  Pflrediw.    He  mti  of  them ; 

icribe*  iliem  Ihua:    ToSf  n^r  /nrvt  trpay-  Uoi^ll  nai  dva^epuvtvnn  ij  ri'v^cia.     He 

fiareiof  ao^arUt  xat  Xiav  Tut  6piri>c  uvi-  wje,  thou  eensnal  notions  of  God  led  to 

tmoKoraf.  the  deitrnclioti  of  practicKl  religion;   tw" 

'Thus  Philo,  (de  planlat None  I.  11. f.  rtae/Jeiof  Koi  Mot^tos  Kn^aiptvei  Mro' 

SI9,  \  8.)  direcu  hit  ducooTBe  against  thoaa  ftaTara  (tra  tipipara. 
wlu  ukA.  CTciy  dung  in  a  liWnl  hum  in 
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—aversion  of  the  0.  T.  which  was  not  onlj  current  at  Alexandria,  but 
of  the  highest  »utlioritj,onaccovintof  the  story  ofitsmiraculoua  origia. 
They  were  difficultiea,  however,  which  he  might  have  easily  solved  by 
maana  of  the  helpa  above  mentioned.  He  frequently  overlooked  here 
the  amplest  sense,  which  first  ofFered  itself,  and  instead  of  this,  sought 
a  more  profound  one,  which  was  merely  what  had  been  put  into  the 
words  by  himself.^  But  in  addition  to  this,  that  mistaken  reverence 
for  the  sacred  writings,  that  exaggerated  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  inspired  writers  were  considered  merely  na 
passive  organs,  contributed  no  small  share  in  compelling  men  who 
regarded  every  thing  as  in  one  and  the  samo  sense  divine,  and  wholly 
overlooked  the  medium  of  connection  between  the  divine  and  the  human, 
to  find  at  the  position  in  which  they  had  tiius  placed  themselves,  much 
that  was  difficult  and  revolting  —  much  that  they  must  labor  to  remove 
by  an  arbitrary  spiritualization.  Thus  the  one-sided  sapfrtiaturalistie 
element  of  the  Jewish  position  led  directly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
an  arbitrary  ratjonaliam,*  —  an  error  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  that  method  of  conciliatory  mediation  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural  which  was  presented  in  our  statement  of  the  views  of 
Plutarch. 

Yet  these  Alosandrian  Jews  were  well  aware  of  the  diff;.'renoe  be- 
tween the  mythical  relidon  of  other  nations  and  the  historical  religion 
of  their  own  people.  They  did  consider,  it  is  true,  the  historical  and 
literal  sense  as  a  veil  for  those  universal  ideas,  the  communication  of 
which  to  the  human  mind  was  the  highest  aim  of  God's  revelations; 
but  still  they  insisted  also,  in  the  m^n,  on  the  objective  reabty  and 
truth  of  the  history  and  of  the  letter,  and  ascribed  to  both  their  impop- 
ttmce  as  a  means  of  religious  and  moral  training  for  such  as  could  not 
soar  to  those  heights  of  contemplation.  Far  was  it  from  their  thoughts, 
to  deny  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  their  nation, 
and  to  allow  it  only  au  ideal  eignificancy.  "  He  who  will  not  believe  the 
miraculous  as  miraculous,"  says  PhLlo,  in  defending  the  Old  Testament 
history,  "  proves  by  this,  that  he  knows  not  God,  and  that  he  has  never 
nought  after  Him ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  understood,  by  looking 
St  that  truly  great  and  awe-inspiring  sight,  the  miracle  of  the  Universe, 
that  these  miracles  (referring  to  the  guidance  of  God's  people)  are  but 
child's  play  for  the  divine  power.*  But  the  truly  miraculous  has  be- 
come despised  through  familiarity.  The  uniisiml,  on  the  contrary, 
although  iu  itself  insignificant,  yet  through  our  love  of  novelty,  transports 
us  with  amazement."* 

)  We  hars  •  remu'kablc  (Kamph:  in  the  '"EinernUianoliatisch-idoaUstischeD  Wilt- 
wort  Quia  roram  divinsr.  h«roi,  f.  *9*,  J  kulir." 

16,  whcrc,inl]ie  phmseiiiDajev  airiv  fju,  *  Da  Titft  Moais  I.  II.  f  38:  Ei  Si  tic  nA. 

bt  looks  for  iome  deeper  meaning,  in  ilie  txmi  airwrsi,  tftflv  ofir"  oUev  oW  ifvnjw 

Sppucnlly   DUiiecoiury  npelition  of   Ihe  iruirorc.     'Eyvu  yap  hi  tirScuc,  in  rd  tra- 

KOid  iSu  -,  and  a^n,  in  the  case  where  tJie  puSoia  S^  ravra  Koi  irapu^ya  •Seoi  traiiia 

iVpeliiioD    of    the   nonti,  according   lo   the  eJtriv,  uiriSini  tit  Ti)  rv  ivn  /icyaXa  Kal 

Hebrew  UBi^,  lends  him  to  conceire  of  a  oiroudTf  ufia,  yiviaiv  otoavoB.     k.  t.  X, 

two-told  subject,  and  fumiahoa  him  an  OC-  *  Toiiro  /liv  irpdf  iA^nm  Jvra  #aiP^ 

eaiioQ  oT  introdncinK  his  idea  of  (he  Lo-  aia,  tarairt^pdvtiTai  t(i  am-^ii.    Td  iB 

20S.  /^  iy  f^"_  <^  ^  /"'P^  h  MTwr^rriuria 
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Still  thej  found  int^Tidoal  paasages,  the  literal  tmderstanding  of 
which  presented  insunoountable  difficulties, — difficulties,  it  might  be, 
for  any  rational  apprehension  whatever,  or  for  their  own  minds,  at  the 
particular  position  assumed  by  their  phUo»ophy  of  religion.  Such 
especially  were  those  passages,  in  mterpreting  which,  the  B^bina, 
who  explained  every  thmg  according  to  tEe  letter,  fell,  no  doubt,  into 
absurd  and  fantastic  representations ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of 
Paradise.  Now  here,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Alexandiians, 
from  their  own  position,  to  find  a  means  of  conciliation  between  the 
divine  and  human,  answering  to  the  necessities  of  reason ;  as,  for  example, 
in  distinguishing  between  a  fact  lying  at  the  bottom,  and  the  purely 
aymbolical  character  of  a  form  of  tradition.  They  were  forced  to  pusu 
tiie  opposition  to  the  altogether  literal  mode  of  apprehension  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  reality  of  the  literal  and  historical  facts  throughout,  recog- 
ninng  only  some  ideal  truth,  some  universal  tliought,  that  presented 
itself  to  them  out  of  the  train  of  speculations  created  by  a  fusion  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  with  religious  ideas  of  Judaism.^  But  it  was  fax 
from  the  intention  of  a  Fhilo,  in  maintaining  such  views,  to  derogate 
from  the  authority  of  bbe  sacred  writings.  On  the  contrary,  as  be 
referred  every  thing  tliey  contained  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  he  recognincd  the  wisdom  of  that  Spirit  in  permitting  the 
writers  actuated  by  Him,  to  represent  many  thmgs  in  such  a  form,  as, 
literally  understood,  could  give  no  tenable  sense  whatever ;  to  the  end 
that  those  who  would  otherwise  be  tempted  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
bare  letter,  and  search  no  farther,  might  be  excited  to  explore  that 
ideal  sense  lying  at  the  bottom ; '  to  conduct  to  this,  being,  in  truth, 
the  highest  aim  of  the  divine  revelations.  Hence  such  stones  of  stumb- 
ling must  be  scattered  here  and  there,  as  means  of  excitement  for  the 
spiritually  blind." 

Thus  there  came  to  be  a  twofold  portion  in  respect  to  reli^on  and 
the  understanding  of  its  records ;  —  a  feith  clinging  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  history,  and  a  contemplation  soaring  to  the  ideas  veiled  under  the 
historical  and  the  Uteral  facta.  The  fii^t  was,  as  we  see,  in  the  main, 
common  to  both  positions.  Tet  many  individuals  separated  already 
into  opposite  parties,  at  the  point  where  the  higher  spiritual  apprehen- 
sion did  not  admit  of  being  joined  nitb  an  adherence  to  the  reality  of 
the  literal  and  historical  foots,  hut  these  latter  must  be  wholly  given  up. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  difference  between  the  two  positions. 
^he  difference  lying  at  the  root,  and  which  developed  itself  out  of  this 
root,  could  not  fiiil  to  exert  a  more  wide-reaching  influence  on  the  whole 
mode  of  apprehending  reti^on.  From  this  source  sprang  such  opptMto 
views  as  foUow.  By  those  who  adhered  invariably  to  the  principle  of  a 
barely  literal  interpretation,  whatever  had  been  sud  aitor  an  anthropo- 
pathic  manner,  in  condescenaon  to  the  sensuous  many,  concerning 

•  Afler  ptunliog  ont  the  difficnltj  of  na-  '  Moiw  oiit  tvapyiJt  irporpfirav  a^irraa- 

dentanding  io  «  literal  kdm,  the  accoant  tfoi  roi  ptirov.    Quod  deterior  poCiori  iniid. 

of  the  atUitttt  of  tht  woman,  in  Gcneda,  S  6. 

Kiilo  covdndM  thm ;  Td  /r^riv  iiri  roiirov  »  Ti  tnUaSaXa  7%  ypa^,  ^fp/uit  TOif 

laHMtion.    Usifcilleg.LIL(7.  n^<f  T*ti  duwoittv. 
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God,  conceniiag  the  wra&  of  God,  coDcemmg  His  Tindictive  justice, 
ma  taken  literally.  This  apprehension  of  reli^on  after  human  analo- 
gs is,  for  men  at  such  a  stage  of  culture,  a  necessity,  and  subserves 
their  interest,  so  far  as  it  deters  them  from  sin  by  the  foar  of  punishment. 
But  those  who  occupy  the  lugher  spirituE^  position,  recognize  in  all  this 
only  A  pedagogical  element,  and  purify  the  idea  of  God  troia  all  admix- 
ture of  the  haman,'  It  was  an  opposition,  then,  between  ihe  appre- 
hension of  God  as  man,  and  the  apprehension  of  God  not  as  man.^  By 
this  separation  of  everything  pertaining  to  man,  the  idea  of  God  was 
evaporated  to  a  somewhat  wholly  without  attributes,  wholly  transcend- 
ental; and  the  Seing,  (^>',)  goodness  in  itself,  the  Absolute  of 
Flatonism,  was  substituted  for  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
soaring  upward,  beyond  all  creaturely  existence,  the  mind,  disenfran- 
chising itself  from  sense,  attmns  to  the  intellectual  intuition  of  this 
Absolute  Being,  concerning  whom  it  can  pronounce  only  that  he  is, 
waiving  all  other  determinations,  as  not  answering  to  the  exalted  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Essence.^  In  accordance  with  this  opposition  of  views, 
is  tJie  distinction  which  Philo  makes  between  those  who  are  m  the  proper 
sense  sons  of  God,  having  elevated  themselves,  by  means  of  contempla- 
tion, to  the  highest  Being,  or  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  lum  in  his 
immeduite  »e/f-mamfeetatwn,*  and  those  who  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  only  as  he  declares^  himself  in  his  works,  in  creation,  in 
the  revelation,  still  enveloped  in  the  letter,  of  Holy  Writ ;  — those  who 
attach  themselves  only  te  the  Logos ;  consider  thia  as  the  Supreme  God 
himself;  —  rather  sons  of  the  Logos  than  of  the  true  Being  ((v.)  The 
former,  moreover,  need  no  other  motives  to  a  moral  life,  than  love  to  the 
Sapreme  Being  for  his  own  sake ;  —  the  principle  of  t^sinterested  love 
of  God.  The  others,  who  find  themselves  at  that  lower  position,  where 
God  is  known  only  after  the  analogy  of  man,  must  he  trained  to  virtue 
by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  Fhilo  himself 
remarks,  that  answering  to  the  two  principles  in  reli^on  according  to 
which  God  is  represented  in  the  one  case  as  man,  and  in  the  other,  not 

*  This  iwo-fold  position  is  implimi,  in  ihe  imm  rb  6v,  i^'  lx^i0MavTt(  alrb  irimjf 
iMok  Quod  Dens  immncab.  ^11,  vhere  the  miiirvToc  iful.^  ui>tB  x'>p''*^po!  ^^  Cirap. 
writer  dislinfcaishes  ihM  which  aiuwcn  to  fiv  KaTaXa)iffavta9ai,  rv*  nari  ri  clvai 
the  (mlh  in  itself,  nnd  ihat  whirli  had  been  ^raaiav  uav^jv  Ivtfi^avTO,  fi)/  /lopfii- 
merrWso  rxpm«ed.  ToC  vov^tTiaai  j;ufNv  oavref  airA.  Quod  Dei»  immatab.  t  11. 
TDUf  frcpuf  /i^  SmofUvovt  aiJ«povi(ia4ai,  •  To  thll  knowlodge  of  God  in  his  sclf- 
6aa  raiSfiaj  koI  voiniroiof.  uV.'  ofrji  r^j  mnnifeiitation,  Pliilo  rffcrs  in  the  fallowinc 
K*««o«ii  roiourov  rival,  acXcktbi.  passiit^ :  M^  f^^avKjtffiijf  fioi  il  oipavov  ? 

•  This  oppnai[ion  between  &  posItiTC  «[>•  ySf  i  Motif  ^  (tipoi  1}  rivof  dirXuf  rini  hi 
prehension  of  God  at,  man,  and  a  nean-  ycvieet,  /nfiSi  naron-Tpimii/ijjip  hi  uiA^i  ml 
lire  «f  prehension  of  God,  10  the  eieliwion  t*v  oSp  JJAw  S  ^v  (roi  rf)  *e^,  etc.  Vid.  L^. 
of  all  hanuin  atirihatcs,  nnd  every  ihinjf  allegor.  1.  III.  f  33.  And  where  ha  says, 
•nthropopaihie,  occurs  often  in  Pliilo's  writ-  that  as  light  ran  be  seea  only  by  means  of 
iap.  The  comparisim  of  If  am  h.  83:  19,  linht,  so  God,  only  by  his  own  self-maoi- 
•nd  Dent.  I  :  31,  mar  be  said  <o  be  elu'i-  fcstalion.  iwoJjjf  rd  ^  up*  o£  ^ri^Jti- 
cal  with  him,  on  this  siibjecL  "Ev  iiiv,  Art  irtrot ;  rbv  airflu  ii  rpimav  (tot  i  *e4£ 
t^X  "f  oi^/iunof  h  iJfif,  trtfttv  ei,  in  uf  tavTov  ^yyoc  £111  il  abroi  povav  ^lupiinu. 
iv^ptKTof.      Quod    Dens  immntab.  f   11.  De  prnm.  el  pcen,  t  T. 

Corap.  also  the  Anncnian  translation  of  ibe  *  The  opnosilion  between  tv  aniUyot, 
met,  Qiunt  in  Genes.  1. 1. 1  JS-  tlvai  aod  itytc'&ttt, 

*Oiit/i4  Tim  yeyoviru*  Itif  irapaffuX- 
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aa  man,  &r«  the  hro  prineiples  of  fear  and  of  love  in  religion.'  Those 
that  have  attained  to  the  last  mentioned  stage  are  to  him  the  men  of  mire 
intelleet  or  pure  ^rit,  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  dommion 
of  sense. 

Thus,  to  the  sensnoos  arUAroptymorpkUm  and  anttavpopathigm,  vhich 
characterized  the  grosser  mode  of  apprehenaion  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  Philo  opposed  a  one-sided  spirituaUam,  whereby  the  idea  of  God 
was  emptied  of  all  determinate  contents,  —  the  real  side  of  the  Old 
Testament  llieism,  the  objective  truth,  and  reality  at  bottom  in  the 
Old  Testament  notions  of  God's  holiness ,  of  his  wrath,  and  of  his 
vindictive  justice,  were  totally  misapprehended,  —  whereby  all  such 
ideas  of  God  were  expliuned  away, — a  spiritualism  far  better  suited 
to  the  Braliminic  or  tiie  Buddhist  system,  thfuti  to  the  proper  rehgion  of 
tlie  Old  Testament.  We  have  here,  then,  already,  the  appearance  of 
a  myitical  EatioTudism,  placed  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Supra- 
naturalUm  ;  —  a  prototype  of  tendencies,  which  at  still  later  periods, 
more  frequently  recur,  where  the  simpUclty  of  revealed  relipon  be- 
comes overcharged  with  human  inventions.  The  same  individual,  who^ 
aa  we  have  seen,  protested  so  strongly  against  the  Grecian  mysteries, 
introdnced  into  Judaism  that  aristocratic  distinction  of  the  ancient 
world,  between  an  etoUric  and  an  exoteric  reli^on ;  and  with  it,  after 
the  example  of  Flatonism,  the  justification  of  fUsehood,  as  a  necessai; 
means  for  training  the  uninitiated  many.  * 

Now  it  is  indeed  true,  that  this  mystic  HaUonalwm,  pushed  to  its 
extreme  consequences,  leads  to  the  principle  tha^  positive  reli^on  ia  to 
be  regarded  amply  as  a  means  for  training  the  many ;  a  means  which 
the  wiae  can  afibrd  to  dispense  with,  and  which  for  them  has  no  longer 
any  uznificancy.  And  this  mode  of  thinking,  moreover,  was  actuaUy 
carried,  by  many  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  to  an  extreme  where  it 
must  have  finally  resulted  in  the  denial  of  the  sapra^naturalist  principle 
itself.  These  Jews  left  off  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  thus 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  more  reli^ons 
class,  and  may,  doubtless,  have  brought  the  entire  Alexandrian  theology 
into  had  repute.'  "  The  observance  of  the  outward  forms  of  worship," 
said  they,  "  belongs  to  the  many.  We,  who  know  that  the  whole  ia 
but  a  symbolical  veil  of  spiritual  truth,  have  enough  in  the  idea,  and 
need  not  concern  ouraelves  with  external  forms."  But  with  tiie  habit 
of  thinking  peculiar  to  Fhilo  and  his  class,  and  which  has  been  ex- 

1  Ilnp'  i  /lot  ioKcl  Tott  wpcttpii/dvoii  ivoi  fh*.    Tid.  1.  II.  p.  367,  1,  III.  p.  268,  Tot, 

irefiAnuKf  r^  re  "  <if  uvfijjoiror  Koi  T^  oi!)f  VI.  Ed.  Bipont    These  remarks  of  PIsto, 

ilf  ivSpciiTOt  i  tfrif  "  iTtpa  tvo  awvf^ai  whidi  irero  grounded,  indeed,  in  ihc  whole 

^KiXov^a  Kdl  evyycvii,  ^ffov  rt  ml  aya-  ftriBlOCnlic  iplrit  of  tbe  ancient  irorM,  ex- 

in^'  Toff  ^nxr/uTTUf  aijTd  il  aird  fiovov  ri  ertcd,  throngti  varioiu  inCemiedlBte  cban- 

tv  Ti/idai  tA  &yaitfvBlKiiBTaTov,^i^tIa^ai  neli,  a  greu  inflaenee  on  Ihe  moral  eenK 

a  tripoif.    Quod  Deus  immaCab.  S  U.  of  men  in  the  first  centnrics  iiftcr  Chrim, 

■  Vid.  Quod  Dens  immmab.  f  U,  and  de  and  e»en  modified  a  part  of  Christian  edn- 

Chembim,  t  B,  in  both  vrhieh  paasajna  the  cation. 

Tfell-linown  words  of  Plaio  in  the  Hepub-  •Philo  ie  wigrat,  Abnuuni.  t  16:  Etoi 

lie,  reiatinii;  to  falwhoods  that  may  be  jns-  "wtr,  ol  rotlf  fi^ait  vo/utv!  aifi0ahi  vo^. 

tified  in  certun  chm^,  where  thcj  ran  be  Tuv   npayfiamv  iitoXaiiffavovref,   ri  /liv 

nicd  for  the  benefit  of  simple  penons  or  the  ^ipi^uativ,  tOv  ii  fjaMpuc  iiXtyt^aav, 
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jdanwd  ibore,  Booh  an  extrame,  to  vUoh  hia  own  arowed  principles 
led,  did  not  &U  in.  He  says  of  those  more  decided  and  consistent 
Idefttists,  "  aa  if  thej  lived  for  themBelveB  alone  in  a  desert,  or  u  if 
tbey  were  souls  viUiout  bodies,  tuid  knew  not  an^tlung  of  bnman  sooie^, 
tbey  de9{niie  the  foitb  of  the  manj,  and  are  willmg  to  inquire  only  after 
pure  trath,  as  it  is  in  itself;  vhen  the  word  of  God  should  have  taught 
them  to  sbive  after  a  good  name  with  the  people,  and  to  violate  none 
of  the  reiEiung  customs,  which  divine  men,  who  were  superior  to  us, 
have  founded.  As  we  must  take  care  of  the  body,  because  it  b  tlie 
lonl's  maofnon,  so  are  we  bound  to  be  solicitous  for  the  observance  of 
&e  letter  of  the  law.  When  we  observe  this,  that  also  will  become 
clearer,  of  which  the  letter  is  a  symbol ;  and  we  shall  escape  thereby 
the  censorea  and  upbruc^gs  of  the  multitude."  ^ 

In  Bgypt,  the  native  land,  in  after  times,  of  the  anchorite  uid 
nunaalac  life,  this  contemplative  bent  of  the  religious  mind,  which  we 
have  described  thus  far,  led  to  results  somewhat  a^ogous  to  that  later 
phenomenon.  With  a  view  of  devoting  tiiemselres  wholly  to  the  con* 
templation  of  divine  tUngs,  many  withdrew  from  the  world  uid  retired 
mto  solitude.  Philo  was  one  of  these ;  —  but  he  was  forced  to  leam, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  man  carries  his  inward  enemy  into 
solitade  with  him, — that  he  cannot  fiee  &om  himself  and  the  world 
within  his  own  breast.  He  f^ves  us,  himself,  the  reeolt  of  lus  expe- 
rience.* "  Often  I  left  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  and  retired  into 
die  wilderness,  that  I  might  raise  my  thoughts  to  worthy  contempla- 
tions :  but  I  accomplished  notiiing  so ;  —  my  thoughts,  either  scattered 
abroad,  or,  wounded  by  some  impure  impression,  fell  into  the  opposte 
current.  But  sometimes  I  find  myself  alone  with  my  soul,  in  the  midst 
of  thousands,  when  God  dispels  the  tumult  from  my  breast ;  and  so 
He  teaches  me  that  it  is  not  change  of  place  that  brings  evil  or  good ; 
but  all  depends  on  Aat  'God  who  steers  the  ship  of  the  soul  in  the 
direction  he  pleases."  Already  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  arose 
the  opporition  between  a  contemplative  and  a  practical  direction  of  the 
reH^OQS  life,  of  wluch  Fhilo  testifies,  —  the  opposidon  between  effiirts 
directed  solely  towwds  the  hnmim,  and  those  directed  solely  to  the 
^Tine^^the  Therapeutic  life, devoted  entirely  to  God,  and  the  moral 
lile,  devoted  entirely  to  exhibitions  of  love  for  man.  Already  was  the 
nme  spectacle  witnessed,  which,  at  later  periods,  becmne  a  common 
occurrence  in  tiie  large  cities.  The  opposition  of  the  worldly  to  the 
cixitemplative  ascetic  propensity  became  the  occadon  of  divisions  in 
tbe  domestic  circle.  Philo  observes  that  he  knew  many  a  father,  given 
to  luxurious  living,  to  be  abashed  by  the  abstemious,  philosophic  life  of 
a  son,  and  for  that  reason  to  retire  from  all  intercourse  with  him.* 

)  De  iBi|rrat.  Atraami,  f.  403.  r^  xt^aiv  i(  Ioob  traai  irapixavrtc  SiA 

*  Leg.  ^egor.  L  IL  t  SI.  noivuvlat  l/itami  icai  ri  icivi  card  IKjvafuv 

'  At  nuk>  deacribc*  it    Of  the  latter  twutmi^iieiv  ^utiivrtt.    Tha  ^OiASeai  and 

twrtHMy  bs  aaya:  'Anparov  i/jfiymoo^mpot  the  tiXavtfpurroi.    Jte  detklopi,  t  23. 
ft*  rie^lat  vo^w   nUd  xof""  tP^         *  'IU7  3i  «al  itaripa^  olSa  iii  rh  ij3po- 

rnmr  nit  SMais  wpayjumiaic  iiov  Ave-  iiatimi,  avar^piv  nal  ^tloaopov  pimi  iroi- 

#e»B»  Tin  tlulm'  p'un  Vtpamif  *mfl.     Oi  iuv  UrpaTrofiivoiic  tal  H  olid  rhi  6ypbv 

a  aMf  ISu  tOv  «p4c  ivipumivc  SiMoiuv  irpd  J%  viXtuf  oUiiv  Oiofiivovi.     Da  p«>' 

tnrwai/iiiititt  tlmu  p&mrr  r^  irpif  ivdoii-  fngis,  f  1. 
—tf  ifuiiax   ttoTraaam,  Tar  n  Afottuw 
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Aa  Hiilo  vas  tmzioiia  to  Snd  &  jnst  middle  course  between  that  class 
trim  were  entangled  in  the  letter,  and  the  Spiritualwti  in  reli^on,  ao 
again,  he  sought  f^r  some  metiiod  of  conciliation  between  the  two 
last  mentioned  tendencies,  the  practical  and  the  contemplative,  the 
anthropological  and  the  theolo^cal.  He  held  a  combin&tioii  of  them 
both  to  be  the  more  perfect  way,  and  looked  upon  each,  by  itself  and 
separated  from  the  other,  as  but  half  the  whole.'  The  diBcipline  of 
the  practical  life  seemed  to  him  the  first  step  of  purification  and  prepa- 
ration necessary  for  entering  the  entirely  contemplative  life,  Abeady 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  exaggerated  estimato 
put  on  the  ascetic  life,  "  When  you  see  one,"  says  he,  "  who  never 
t^es  his  food  or  his  drink  at  the  proper  time,  or  who  (^dains  the  bath 
and  the  unction,  or  who  neglects  the  clothing  of  hb  body,  or  torments 
himself  with  a  hard  couch  and  night  watchinga,  deceiving  himself  with 
this  show  of  abstemiousness,  inform  him  of  the  true  way  to  continence, 
for  the  course  he  has  chosen  is  labor  to  no  purpose.  By  hunger,  and 
the  other  kinds  of  self-torture,  he  is  destroying  both  body  and  soul."  ' 
He  speitlcs  of  people  who,  without  being  ripe  for  such  a  step,  rushed 
suddenly  on  a  strictiy  Therapeutic  life,  the  renunciations  of  which  they 
were  too  weak  to  endure,  and  hence  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  it.* 
And  he  must  rebuke  also  the  secret  wickedness  covered  up  under  the 
out«de  show  of  a  rigid  asceticism.*  "  Truth,"  says  he,  "  may  rightly 
complain  of  those  who,  without  any  previous  trial  of  themselves,  leave 
the  occupations  uid  trades  of  social  life,  imd  say  they  have  renounced 
its  honors  and  its  pleasures.  They  wear  contempt  for  the  world  as  an 
outside  show,  but  do  not  really  contemn  it.  That  slovenly,  austere 
look,  that  abstemious  khA.  miserable  hfe,  they  use  as  baits ;  as  if  they 
were  friends  to  strict  moraJs  and  the  government  of  self.  But  cloeer 
observers,  who  penetrate  within,  and  are  not  to  be  led  wrong  by  out- 
ward appearances,  cannot  be  imposed  upon  thus."  Fhllo  would  have 
those  persons  only  who  had  been  tried  in  the  active  duties  of  social 
life,  pass  over  to  tiie  contemplative ;  as  the  Levites  were  permitted  to 
rest  from  tiie  active  service  of  the  temple  only  after  having  passed 
their  fiftieth  year.  Human  virtue  should  go  first,  —  the  divine  follow 
after." 

This  ascetic,  contemplative  propensity,  which  we  observed  in  the 
bud  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  gave  birth  to  a  spiritual  society, 
composed  of  men  and  unmarried  women,  which  spnmg  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria;  a  society,  whose  name  simply, —  the 
Therapeutoe,^ — denotes  the  striving  after  a  life  abstracted  from  worldly 
things  and  consecrated  to  the  contemplation  of  God.  Their  principal 
seat  was  in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  <UsCnct  on  the  border  of  lake  Mceris, 

1  "H/iireltic  -rif*!  ipnilv,  i?^K?.ii[iot  ol  irop*  upeeneiav  mi  riv  omrtv  '"i  oJci/iaTOii  v$- 

iui^Teoot(  eiSoKiuoviiTet.    De  deealogo,  f  vov  ot«  tviyiovrt^.    De  profugis,  \  7. 

22.  *L.c.i6. 

*  The  tract  Quod  deteiior  potion  insid.  *  rrupimJiire  oiv  ■KpoTtpovr^  Kor"  mrSpCi- 

I  7.  mnif  i^CT^,  Iva  Kot  rj  irpir  iStSv  iTvarad^n. 

■  Such  Bi  went  tn'  oii^^  tt}(-  iSfpajriiot  De  pr^agis.  f.  555,  i  6. 

and  SaTTOv  fl  irpoftX'Stlv  i^renijteaav,  ri>i'  '  Qcpa-rrVTOi  (oi  SipattcvrpiSn. 
oiitT^pdv  liaiTov  airr^   aii  ripi  uvtrvav 
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not  &r  from  Alexandria.  Here  &ey  liTed,  like  the  later  anchoritefl, 
shot  up  ringl;  in  their  cells,'  their  onW  emploTment  being  prajer  and 
the  otmtemplation  of  dirino  things.  Tne  baas  of  their  contemplation 
ms  Ml  aUegori^iotdrpretalion  of  scripture,  and  the;  had  old  theoaophio 
writings,  which  serred  to  guide  them  in  their  more  profound  inveati- 
ntiona  of  scripture,  according  to  the  piinciplea  of  the  Alexandrian 
Henneneatics.  Bread  and  water  constituted  their  only  diet,  xaA  the? 
{Hw;tiaed  freqaent  fasting.  They  ate  nothing  until  evening,  for  througa 
cfHiteropt  of  the  body  &ej  were  ashamed,  ao  long  as  aun-li^t  was 
Tifflble,'to  take  sensible  nourishment,  to  acknowledge  this  dependence 
on  the  world  of  »6nae.  Many  of  them  faated  for  three  or  even  six 
days  in  auccession.  Every  sabbath  they  came  together,  and  as  the 
number  seven  was  particularly  sacred  with  them,  they  held  a  still  more 
solemn  convocation  once  in  every  seven  weels.  They  celebrated,  cm 
this  occa^n,  a  simple  lov^-feaet,  connating  of  bread  seasoned  with  aalt 
and  hyssop ;  mjrstic  disconrsea  were  delivered,  hymns  ifiiich  had  been 
handed  down  from  old  tradition  were  sung,  and  amidst  choral  music, 
dances  of  mystic  import  were  kept  up  late  into  the  night.  The  paa- 
aage  of  Iheir  fathers  through  the  Red  Sea,  on  their  departore  from 
Egypt,  13  supposed  to  have  been  aymbolically  represented  by  the 
exhibition  of  these  choirs  and  dances.  As  they  were  used  to  give  to 
all  historical  focls  a  higher  sense,  bearing  upon  uie  life  of  the  spirit,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  had  something  of  the  like  nature  in  view  in 
this  celebratioa.  Perhaps  Uiey  con^dered  the  departure  &om  Egypt 
as  a  symbol  of  the  deliverance  of  the  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  sense, 
of  its  elevation  from  senuble  things  to  the  divine.' 

Many  features  of  relationship  between  the  sect  of  the  TherapeatsB 
and  that  of  the  Essenes,  might  seem  to  render  probable  the  derivation 
of  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  tins  is  the  prev^ing  opinion  in  modem 
times.  It  might  be  fancied  also  that  the  same  Mgnification  was  to  be 
recognized  in  the  names  of  both  these  conunnnities ;  for  if  we  follow 
Ok  derivation  which  Philo  himself  favors  in  a  passage  of  the  book 
concerning  the  Therapeutic  mode  of  life, — and  the  name  of  this  sect, 
aocording  to  one  sense  of  the  radical  Greek  word,  ugnifies  a  physician, 
and  the  Essenes^  so  denominated  themselves,  as  ph^ciana  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  body, — it  would  be  evident  that  the  one  is  but  a  trauslation 
of  the  other.  But  this  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Therapeatse 
can  hardly  be  considered  the  right  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  suits 
much  better  with  the  pecuUar  spiritual  bent  c^  the  Therapeutee,  and 
wi^  the  theological  langnage  of  the  Alexandrians,  if  we  suppose  they 
^iplied  this  name  to  themselves,  aa  the  genuine  spiritual  woishippers 
d  Qod,  the  CoQtemplatistd.^    The  features  of  resemblance  between 

1  Ztiaiela,  ^maanipia,  mu  off«l«Dtib.  f.  BH.   Utrm  Kot  ^epa- 

•S««  Philo  da  B«crif.  Abel  et  Cand,^  IT:    nevrai  to6  bvmt  ("ft-     "  ' '     * 


AiiiJaaif  ijci  6f/ii/  rati  -/iwqnni  Kai  fSap-  SIS.  (Ivi^iKlf  Ufrvv  Kol  ^iJloSiov -Stdv  uovmi 

TO*  Td  riuFxa  rlpi/Tai.  ^epenetttv  ifiofivrer.    Do  decslogo,  f.  7M. 

*  Aha  Ote  ChuUef*" ,  phftiaim.  <dmm    x<^'v   fpamtvj-er    mif   iXkaif 
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these  societiea,  as  veil  in  the  form  of  tbeir  a«so<nftta(»  as  in  tiie  ciranm- 
stuce  of  their  repndiating  slavery,  as  a  thing  coDtnrj  to  nature,  ve 
yet  by  no  means  such  as  to  warrant  the  theory  of  an  outward  connectioa. 
Analogous  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  Falesdy,  and  of  the 
Jewisb-Alexandriaa  mind  in  Egypt,  mi^t  have  eauly  produced  two 
snch  myslio  fraternities,  independently  of  one  another,  with  a  fonn 
adapted  to  the  diiferent  conntries.  The  Essenes  owed  (jieir  origin,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  existence  (tf  a  practical  mysticism,  which  is  ever 
wont  to  be  called  forth  by  such  party  oppo»tiona  ae  were  there  mani- 
fested ;  and  the  society  of  the  Therapeutse  appears  to  us  as  a  natural 
efflux  of  the  peculiar  religions  tendency  wWh  had  developed  itself 
aiDODg  the  Alexandrian  Jews. 

Keither  the  Essenes  nor  the  Therap«ut3e  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
isolated  phenomena,  confined  exclusively  to  certain  conntries.  There 
were  in  this  case,  more  general  tendencies,  which  belonged  to  the  dgna 
of  the  timea,  at  work  beneath  the  surface  ;  and  the  influence  of  such 
tendencies  was  at  that  time  more  widely  spread  than  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  In  manifold  forms  of  appearance  which  the  histoiy  of  Jewisb- 
Chrisdan  sects,  in  the  first  centunes  afler  Christ,  leads  us  to  recog- 
nize or  to  presuppose,  this  influence  is  distinctly  visible.' 

Having  tlius  given  an  outline  of  the  different  aaia  directions  of  tiie 
reli^ons  and  theological  mind  among  the  Jews,  we  would  now  consider 
more  particularly  the  relation  of  the  same  to  Christianity.  Looking 
at  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  find  that  the  predominance 
of  tie  worldly  spirit,  which  would  apprehend  the  divine  under  notions 
of  sense,  the  rage  for  the  wonderful  described  by  St.  Paul,  confidence 
in  the  inalienable  rights  of  their  theocratic  descent  according  to  tiie 
flesh  and  in  the  outward  show  of  legal  righteousness,  constituted  the 
chief  obstacles  to  tbe  reception  of  the  gospel.  Whenever  men,  in  this 
position  of  mind,  were  led,  under  the  impulse  of  momentary  impres- 
mons,  to  embrace  Christianity,  it  might  eaoly  happen,  that  because 
tiiey  saw  their  eartMy  expectations  were  not  fulfUled,  and  they  had 
always  remained  Jews  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  they  would  soon 
renounce  again  in  the  same  outward  way,  tiiat  to  which  properiy  they 
had  always  renuuned  strangers.  Or  if  they  continued  to  be  Christians 
outwardly,  fliey  were  never  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Christianity  itself,  they  apprehended  only  after  a  fleshly  manner,  mix- 
ing it  up  with  all  their  Jewish  delusions ;  and  the  fiuth  m  one  God,  as 
well  as  m  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  they  converted  into  an  ojnu  optrabiim, 
wholly  without  influence  on  the  inner  life.  They  were  such  men  as 
Justin  Martyr  describes,^  who  deceived  themselves  with  the  notion,  that 
idthough  they  were  sinners,  if  they  did  but  have  the  knowledge  of 

I  be  no 

.  SQUnce : 

,      'EJti  yip   Lya^ov    TcTjUni  iUot    riv^  S/iouh    i/uv   fari    rotro,    ol 

fimoxtl*  laU  ripi  '"EiJMia  lial  ripi  Bapfia-  U/owriv,  Gri  iitv  iiiapmXt^  An,  iffeto   H 

(WV.    De  TiU  cantempUtiTa,  f  3.  ytviimuaev,  06  /tH  Xoyievnu  airoif  xtptoe 

*  In  tba  diklDgae,  c  TrTpb.  f.  370.    Tha  iuaprlav. 
wcodi  of  Jiutln  Mart^  directed  egaiiut 
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Qod,^  Ute  Lord  wonld  oot  charge  Aa  to  their  acootmt ;  Buch  &laifiers 
nS  &e  gospel  ta  the  apoBtle  Paul  often  rebukes ;  such  nominal  Chiist- 
iua  as  Jamea  writes  agunst.  But  as  the  Pagans,  on  the  other  hand, 
conld  not  be  under  the  same  temptation  to  hold  a  merely  preparatoi^ 
position  as  the  end  itself^  as  Christiaiuty  most  have  presented  itself  to 
them  as  in  direct  opposition  to  what  they  were  before,  hence  it  wae  like 
ease,  as  Justin  Martyr  affirms,  that  converts,  in  greater  numbeis  and  c^ 
more  genuine  character,  proceeded  from  the  bo^  of  the  Pagans,  than 
bfna  the  greabmasa  of  the  Jews.'  Yet  in  every  case,  where  the  feel- 
ing of  the  higher  neoes^ities  of  man's  nature,  the  recipiency  for  the 
divine  element,  made  its  appearance,  aJthough  it  might  be  enveloped 
under  some  sliU  predominating  element  of  sense,  Christianity  could 
find  an  entrance  through  all  euch  obetaclea.  The  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  although  clouded  by  a  strong  coloring  of  sense,  could  prepare 
the  way  for  it  to  such  hearts,  anJd  tiiey  would  then  go  on  to  become 
etmtinually  more  spiritual  in  their  views,  through  the  power  of  Christ- 
iui  bith. 

As  to  the  particular  systems  of  Jewish  theology  which  have  passed 
ander  our  review,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  of  the  cold,  egoistic  Sad- 
duceeism,  which  mifiered  no  as^uration  after  tiling  beyond  the  linuts  of 
an  earthly  existence  to  emerge,  that  it  presented  no  point  of  union 
whatever  for  the  gospel.  At  least,  even  in  that  case  where  the  gospel 
found,  as  it  did  everywhere,  a  medium  of  entrance  in  the  simply  human 
element  at  bottom,  which  conld  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  the  conver- 
noa  of  the  Saddocees  was  not  one  for  which  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  previous  mode  of  thinking :  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  previously  existing  habit  of  thought  formed  here  no  transition-point, 
and  no  medium  of  union  between  the  two,  it  is  impos^ble  to  conceive 
of  any  intermingling  of  Sadduceeism  with  Christianity,  Where  it  has 
been  attempted  to  find  the  traces  of  such  a  mixture,  in  the  case  of 
some  deniera  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  apostolic  age, 
this  has  been  done  without  any  sufficient  grounds,  - —  as  the  fitct  may  be 
traced  to  altogether  difierent  causes." 

Id  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  spiritual  pride,  self-righteougness,  the 
narrowness  and  arrogance  of  a  dead  scripture-learning,  and  the 
absence  of  what  our  ^viour  terms  poverty  of  spirit,  were  in  general, 
the  hindrances  to  Euth.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  distinguish 
among  the  Pharisees,  the  two  classes,  which  have  been  already  pointed 
out.  To  those  who,  from  the  legal  position,  were  striving  with  a  certun 
honest  earnestness  alter  rigbteoosaess,  the  law  might,  without  doubt, 
serve  in  tiie  end  as  a  school  master  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Throagh 
that  painful  struggle  described  by  Paul,  from  his  own  experience,  in 
Qie  seventh  chapter  of  tiie  epiatie  to  the  Romans,  they  might  obtun 
peace  in  believing.      But  those  Pharisees  who  came  to  Christianity 

vnif,  dlifiJArrrpoi    of  uiri  tuv  fth™"  Hoi 
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iridioat  poamng  Quongh  any  sndi  criu  ctf  the  inner  Me,  nd^t  be 
lUble  to  tbe  temptation  of  blending  their  prenoos  Pharisucal  mode  of 
thinking  with  the  recogmtion  of  Jesus  as  die  Mesmah,  —  who  ftr 
them,  however,  was  not  in  any  true  sense,  the  Saviour,-— and  of  wishing 
at  the  same  time,  to  hold  fast  by  their  Tighteousness  of  works. 

In  Chrietiamty  there  was  also  present  an  element  of  mysticiBm. 
And  on  this  side  it  might  particularly  attract  that  descripti<»i  of 
reli^ous  mind  which  was  exhibited  in  the  societies  of  the  Essenes  and 
TherapeutsB.  But  the  mystic  element,  carried  to  an  mndue  extreme, 
which  suppressed  everythmg  else  that  belongs  to  the  porelv  human  in 
our  nature,  might  mislead  men  to  shut  themselves  up  wiuiin  a  litde 
contracted  circTe  of  feeling  and  intuitions,  and  to  bar  theipselvcs 
against  every  other  influence  which  might  strive  to  reach  them.  To 
meet  ChrisliBnity  with  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  it  reqmres,  must 
often  have  been  the  hardest  taak,  also,  for  lueh  men,  if  they  most  start 
from  the  podtioo  of  their  imagined  spiritual  perfection.  And  even  if, 
attracted  by  the  mystic  element  in  Christiaiiity,  they  surrendered  to 
ita  power,  yet  they  could  not  have  appropriated  to  Uiemselves  that 
poverty  of  spirit,  in  any  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  receive  Christ- 
ianity mto  their  hearts  m  its  unstinted  entirenesa.  Easily  might  such 
persons  be  temptod  to  carry  over  with  them  their  supercilious  the- 
oeophy  and  asceticism,  insomuch  that  the  divine  foolishness  of  the 
gospel  must  forfeit  its  true  charactor ;  and  this  was  the  source  whence 
sprung  many  sects,  corrupting  in  their  influence  on  Christianity,  the 
germs  of  which  vre  find  already  in  the  ejnstle  of  Paul  to  the  ColossuaB, 
and  in  his  pastoral  lettera. 

As  to  the  Alexandrian  theology,  there  were  in  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
two  elements,  —  a  myttiaMratianaliet  element,  sprung  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Platonic  philosophy  on  the  Jewish  ^eism ;  and  a  ttwra- 
naturalist  element,  derived  from  the  Jewish  nationiil  spirit  and  edoca- 
tion.  These  were  blended  together,  or  they  might  be  said,  rather,  to 
subsist  one  beside  the  other,  than  to  be  united  by  any  sort  of  organic 
interpenetration.  Unless  a  new  and  higher  power  had  come  in  to 
influence  this  process  of  development,  one  of  two  things  must,  doubt- 
less, have  been  the  final  result ;  either  the  rupra^nt^uralitt  element 
would  have  been  overpowered  and  crushed  by  the  mysticoratioiuUiet, 
or  the  latt«r  of  these  by  the  former.  And  if  the  last  had  been  the 
case,  the  Alexandrian  theology  might  then  have  paved  the  way  for  a 
certain  mystic  religion  of  reation,  which  had  used  historical  Judusm 
simply  as  a  symbolical  drapery.  Whoever,  now,  is  unable  to  perceive 
the  signifieancy  of  f^th  in  a  Giod  above  nature  —  the  significancy  of 
Christianity  as  a  religion  proceeding  out  of  supemabu^  ^ta  in 
history,  —  to  him  this  greatest  among  all  the  great  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  whereby  the  faidi  in  a  poutive  reli^on  was  once 
more  introduced  with  such  overwhelming  power  among  men,  muat  ap 
peiu'  like  the  stumbling  upon  a  monstrous  retrograde  step,  by  means  of 
which  the  race  was  placed  ages  back  from  the  goal  whioi  it  had  been 
already  on  the  very  point  of  reaching.  Conudered  from  such  s  ptnnt 
of  view,  it  could  not  but  be  regretted,  that  instead  of  a  primal  ^rpe  of 
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homanl^  —  th&t  ethereal  idea  of  AlexaodriaD  theology,  —  tike  Son  of 
num  moBt  appear  io  flesh  and  blood ;  instead  of  an  ideal  word,  Hie 
Word  that  became  Besh  must  dwell  among  us.  Yet  the  scanty  thoo^ta 
that  are  constantlj  recurring  under  manifold  shapes  in  the  wriliDgB  (f 
Philo,  the  representative  of  that  tendency,  iritness  of  its  poTcrty, 
and  ehow  that  vithoat  the  infuaon  of  a  new  creative  spirit  c^  life,  it 
must  have  led  of  itself  to  its  own  dissolnlion. 

Those  two  elements,  combined  together  in  the  Alexandrian  theology, 
might  operate  in  different  ways,  —  either  to  secure  a  point  of  union 
for  Chrifltianily,  or  to  call  forth  an  oppoeition  to  it. 

The  preponderance  of  Grecian  colture  and  of  the  idealist  element 
i^rated  in  the  case  of  these  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  doubtless,  also,  of 
others  over  whom  the  Grecian  culture  generally  had  acquired  great 
influence, —  as  for  instance,  of  a  Josephus,  —  very  much  to  repress 
the  expectation  of  a  perxmal  Meaiiah.  With  this  expectation  van- 
ished the  most  important  point  of  agreement  and  pos^ble  nnion 
between  their  system  and  Christianity ;  but  with  it  vanished  also  tlist 
stone  of  stumbUng,  which  the  preaching  of  the  cross  must  have  proved 
to  such  as  gave  an  earthly  shaping  to  that  idea  of  the  Mesuah.  But 
yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Alesindrian  theology  could  have 
stripped  away  all  tnoee  expectations,  which  were  so  deeply  rooted  id 
the  reli^oua  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  bo  closely  mterwoven 
with  the  national  sympathies  and  the  national  pride  itself.  Even 
Pfailo  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Moseuc  law,  the  temple,  and 
the  temple  service  are  designed  for  perpetuity.'  Regardmg  the 
calamitiea  of  the  Jews  as  a  righteous  punishment,  he  cherished  the 
hope,  that  when  they  should  one  day  become  converted,  they  would  be 
gathered  from  all  the  nations  among  which  they  were  scattered  or  in 
captivity,  by  some  extraordinary  appearance  from  heaven,  and  led 
back  to  Jerusalem.  Their  piety,  inspiring  reverence  and  awe,  would 
repress  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  or  secure  the  rictory  on  their 
side.  Then  would  a  golden  age  begin  from  Jerusalem,  ijvery  thing 
wonld  be  again  restored  to  that  primeval  state  from  which  manldnd  had 
become  estnwiged  by  their  fall  from  the  heavenly  image.  All  nature 
would  then  become  once  more  subject  to  man,  and  no  hostile  power 
remain  betund  to  annoy  him.'    We  see  here  what  peculiar  shaping 

iTid.deTiuiH<MU,l.  ILf  3,  concerning;  ihin  of  God  coold  coue  to  be  connected 

the  Honlc  laws.     Til  H  tovtov  iiiiyov  tU-  *illi  iL 

^oia,  iaaXntra  /ihiti  Tayiu^  iif'  ic  ^f'pat  *  S*e  Philo'a  tracL  de  eneemlionib.  f  9 : 

lyp&^H  ftixpi  viv  KOi  irpdf  Iirnni  fluvra  Oi   upA  /tmpoC    mropaiet   hi  'EUuiti    toJ 

iiofinea/  Urif  inril  oiuva  Cunrip  uAuvam,  BapffoM,   xarit  viamt  Kci  nord  i^tipotv 

III  "•'  7i*<f  ""^  atij/vii  toi  i  irb/iiraf  oipa-  avairrurTet  ip/iy  >u4  vpd;  Iva  awTeivoveai 

FOf  «  tal  Kociiof  ^.     And  conccniing  the  iJJjixaSev  uSJoi  rdv  uTroScixOh'Ta  lilppov 

nrcnoM  of  too  temple  M  Jcnualem,  be  ievayavfxevit  itpot:  nrof  ^tioripat  ^  nord 

Mil,  tliat  they  will  tmdDn  u  long  as  thii  ho-  fvaiv  ivdpuitiviiv  iiliru;  iid^Jjiv  /liv  h-(- 

flkVl  KCe   ud   the   world.     'E^'   &oov    t&  pots,  ftivotc  di  roi^  avaou^ftfVQt^  iu^vov^, 

tv&p^inai  yivot  imtuvtl,  ill  uni  oI  irfiop*.  Comp.  de  poem,  et  pOBois,  t  19.     Concwn. 

Ah  TSf  Upov  ^iax&iaoiTai  «tvduuuvi(i)i-  ing  the  recondlialioa  of  nHore  irith  r». 

mu  ravrl  T^i  li^ini.     De  moDarch.  1.  II.  (  fonned  mail,  where  ha  had  certain  paaMgea 

i.    Bo  bK  wM  he  froa  tbioking  that  the  of  the  prophets  before  hii  mind,  conaolt  d« 

lenpla  wonld«nTbedeatro;ed,w  theww-  prcm.  U  pmoii,  i  15. 
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the  eomnton  Jewish  notions  of  the  MeamaL's  time  and  the  attendant 
[^nomens  had  taken,  in  the  spiritualising  schools  of  the  Alexandrians. 

Thus  was  Cbristunitj  met  in  the  present  case  also,  not  indeed  hj 
the  cnTing  after  a  personal  Meauan,  but  jet  hj  a  demre  for  Hio 
nnirersal  r&«3tabU8hment  of  tiie  Theocracy,  —  for  a  glorious  state  of 
the  worid.  It  is  poaul^  that,  viUi  the  doctrine  concerning  the  oppo- 
ution  between  the  idea  and  its  manifestation ;  witii  the  recognition  of 
ft  defect,*  inherent  in  everything  that  appears  in  the  world  of  sense  ; 
with  &e  emted  as^Hratioit  after  a  godlike  life,  rused  abore  all  sensual 
alloy,  might  be  aroused  the  sense  of  a  need  of  redemption,- —  the  idea  of 
it,  and  futh  in  its  actual  realization.  Thus  many  of  the  peculiar  ideas 
belongbg  to  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion,  as  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  a  mediating  divine  Word,  thjough  whom  the  world  ia  con- 
nected with  God  ;  of  his  high-priestly  office  in  relation  to  the  phenom- 
enal world ;  of  the  first  heavenly  man ;  of  a  godlike  lifc,^  might,  by 
conducting  to  Christianity,  become  converted  from  a  mere  ideal 
element  into  a  real  one.  Christianity  might  present  itself  to  men  of 
this  Alexandrian  school,  as  a  Gnosis,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
taught  a  right  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  contuns  examples  of  such  points  of 
transition,  tiirough  which  men  of  Alexandrian  culture  might  be  led 
OTer  to  Chiistiamty. 

But  it  is  poB^ble,  too,  that  the  myatieiMvtioiialitt  element  in  the 
system  of  the  Alcxandriui  Jews,  which,  m  its  self-sufficiency,  would  not 
admit  the  want  of  any  new  revelations,  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  which 
held  fast  to  the  traditional  reU^ous  forms  as  of  eternal  validity,  might 
oppose  itself  to  Christianity.  And  both  these  tendencies  combining 
together,  might  lead  to  peculiar  comiptioos  of  it ;  on  the  one  dde,  by 
introducing  an  idealistic  element,  resolving  everything  else  into  itself, 
and  the  distinction  between  esoteric  and  exoteric  religious  doctrine ;  on 
the  other,  by  making  of  it  merely  a  spiritualized  Judaism.  We  shall 
come  across  these  influences  again  in  the  history  of  sects. 

Individual  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  found  their  way  also 
into  those  re^oi^  where  the  writings  and  studies  of  these  men  had  not 
been  introduced.  They  wore  connected  with  a  doctrine  concerning 
H[»rit8,  formed  out  of  Jewish  Oriental  elements.  There  was  a  longing 
to  hft  the  veil  which  covers  the  world  of  spirits,  to  have  fellowship 
with  it.  Men  busied  themselves  with  legends  and  fictions  respecting 
apparitions  of  the  highest  intelligences  under  the  envelope  of  a  human 
body.'    It  was  such  a  vague  fbrebo^g  tendency  of  mind,  impatient 

1 "  IF  God  willtd  to  judeo  tb«  hnniu  /ui  iX^tfit^  fupr.    I*gi»  BU^or.  I.  f  11. 

Mce  without  mercj,  He  coald  onl J  raadcmn  Bat  cnch  Ungaage  might  eamlT  procMd 

them,  liDCe  no  tnftn  mnains  fVce  from  f&nit  from  Ibe  Mune  comnion  aonrre  of  the  mind, 

from  hia  birth  to  hit  death."    Qaod  Deoi  and  It  a  oolj  the  moit  nvraw  nDdentand- 

ilDmiit>b.  t  18.     The  tniYyevcIf  n-avrl  yev-  ing  that  c>a  soppoie,  that  in  trt\rj  oue 

VIJ1V  «7p'f  ■  —  ilaiPT-i  vm-TT^  KOi  ttv  amv-  where  it  occnn,  it  mnst  hare  been  deriTtd 

ialmi  \,  inzp'  ieov  fiJ.'Scr  tl^  ytveaiv,  mi/ifv-  from  Philo,  or  at  leait  from  this  Aleiui- 

it  rb  i/iofiTavov.     Hence  the  necetrit;  of  drian  Hieolo^. 

iSn  offeriaei.    De  vita  Hoaii,  1.  UJ.  f  IT.  *  Siman  M«g"»i  for  tnitanee,  who  ^>pro- 

*  Zu$  aUnitot  4  f^  ^  h*  KoraftT^'  I>«  priatcd  ta  Mmielf  ideMi  of  thii  KiTt  tfaat 

jrataga,  i  19.    Zui  iUtat.  |  is.    Aivo-  wen  floMing  aboot  In  the  Eatt.    See  tlM 
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of  Ibe  linuts  of  this  eaHMy  existence,  and  aspiring  after  commanioEttions 
from  tlie  nDseen  world,  tiiat  preceded  and  accompanied  the  highest 
rereUtion. 

Among  tiie  remarki^Ie  c<»ncidencea  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
sppearaace  of  Chiiatiaiuty,  must  be  reckoned  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  among  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  of  them  who  were  Pha)> 
uaically  disposed,  took  great  ptuns  to  make  proselytes.  The  wavering 
aotliority  of  the  old  national  reli^ons,  the  onsatisfied  religious  necessities 
of  so  many,  came  in  to  aid  them.  Reverence  for  that  powerful  being, 
the  QoA  M  the  Jewish  people  ;  for  the  hidden  sanctities  of  the  magn^* 
cent  temple  of  Jemsatem,  had  long  since  found  its  way  among  pagans. 
Jewish  magiciiuis  (Ooetse)  ventured  on  many  deceptive  tricks,  in  the 
employment  of  which  they  were  extremely  skilful,  to  produce  Burprise 
■ad  bewilderment.  Hence  the  inclination  to  Judaism,  particularly  in 
seveml  of  the  large  capital  towns,  had  become  so  widely  extended, 
tiiat,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Roman  authors,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
emperors,  often  make  it  a  subject  of  complfunt ;  and  Seneca,  in  his 
tract  concerning  saperstition,  could  say  of  the  Jews,  "  the  conquered 
bare  ^ven  laws  to  the  conquerors."'  The  Jewish  prosclyto-m^ers, 
blind  teachers  of  the  bUnd,  having  no  conception  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  religion  themselves,  conld  impart  none  to  others. 
Substituting  a  dead  parttctdarittic  monotheism  in  the  place  of  poly- 
theism, they  led  those  who  chose  them  as  guides,  often  merely  to 
exehange  one  superstition  for  another  ;  and  so  furnished  them  with  new 
means  fi>r  hushing  the  accusations  of  their  conscience ;  —  whence  our 
Sarioor's  rebuke,  directed  against  this  class  of  men,  that  they  made 
their  proselytes  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell,  than  themselves. 
Bat  here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  with  preci^on,  the  two  classes 
of  proselytes :  the  proselytes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  prose- 
lytes of  justice,  who  took  upon  them  circumcision  and  the  whole  cere- 
monial law  ;  and  the  proselytes  in  t^e  wider  sense,  the  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  who  simply  pledged  themselves  to  the  renunciation  of  idolatry, 
to  tiie  worship  of  God,  to  abstain  from  the  pagan  excesses,  and  from 
everything  tiiat  seemed  to  stand  connected  with  idolatry.'  The  former 
class  usually  became  slaves  to  all  Jewish  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
and  aUowed  themselves  to  be  led  blindfold  oy  their  Jewish  teachers. 
The  more  difficult  they  had  found  it  to  bow  themselves  to  a  yoke  which 
must  have  proved  so  burdensome  to  the  national  habits  of  a  Greek  or 
a  Roman,  tite  observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  the  less  could 
they  be  made  conscious  that  all  this  should  have  been  to  no  porpoee, 
tiiat  they  enjoyed  thereby  no  advantage  over  others,  that  they  should 
renounce  this  imaged  righteousness.  Hence  such  proselytes  were 
often  tlte  fiercest  persecutors  of  Chnstianity,  and  suffered  themselves 
to  become  tools  of  the  Jews,  in  exciting  the  pagans  against  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  to  this  class,  the  language  of  Justm  Martyr  to  the  Jews 
iboald  be  applied.*  "  The  proselytes  do  not  umply  not  believe,  bat 
Ot  Aumeat  of  the  ^xKmlu]  wrltiUE, 

to. 
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they  blasi^teme  the  name  of  Christ  two-fold  more  tbaa  yourselres,  — 
and  they  would  tnarder  and  torture  us,  who  do  believe  on  him  ;  f<v 
they  stnve  in  every  respect  to  become  like  you."  Those  proBelyt«s 
of  the  gate,  on  the  other  hand,  had  adopted  from  the  Jewish  system 
the  principles  of  theism,  without  becoming  whidly  Jews.  They  had 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  had 
heard  of  the  great  Teacher  and  King  who  was  to  come, — the  Mesoali. 
In  what  they  had  read  in  that  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  to  a  reader  not  a  Jew  was  often  wholly  nnintelligible,  or  in  what 
they  had  beard  from  Jewish  teachers,  there  was  much  that  still  remained 
dark  to  them,  —  they  were  in  the  condition  of  inquirers.  By  means 
of  the  ideas  they  had  acquired  from  the  Jews,  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  flie  divine  government  of  the  world,  the  divine  judgment,  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  they  were  better  prepared  for  the  gospel  than 
other  pagans;  —  and  because  they  believed  ^emselves  alr^dy  to  have 
less ;  because  they  had,  as  yet,  no  perfected  system  of  religion,  and 
were  eager  for  new  instruction  in  divine  things ;  because  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  Jewish  prejudices ;  for  all  uese  reasons,  the  gospel 
could  &nd  ita  way  more  easily  to  them  than  to  the  native  Jews.  From 
the  beginning,  their  attention  must  have  been  drawn  to  a  doctrine  which 
engaged,  wi^out  making  them  Jews,  to  Becnre  for  them  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  fulfilment  of  all  those  promises  of  which  the  Jews  had 
told  them.  Hence  it  was  to  these  proselytes  of  the  gate,  (the  ^oV>v* 
Tic  deiy,  tiof^fU,  of  the  New  Testament,)  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  was  usually  directed,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
aAer  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  blinded  Jews ;  and  here  the  seed  of 
the  divine  word  faand  not  un^quently  a  receptive  soil,  in  aools  anxious 
for  salvation.  There  were  those  slao,  without  doubt,  among  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  who,  falling  short  of  the  true  earnestness  in  seeldng 
a&er  rehgious  truth,  were  only  wishing,  in  every  case,  to  have  a  coin 
veuient  way  which  would  lead  to  heaven  without  the  necessity  of  self- 
denial,  and  who,  undecided  between  Judaism  and  paganism,  in  order, 
at  all  events,  to  go  safe,  sometimee  invoked  Jehovah  in  the  synt^gue, 
and  sometimes  the  gods  in  the  temples.^ 

Tryph.  f.  350,]  Oi  St  irpoaiXvToi  oti  /t&vov  ^ren  ■  picture  of  this  clui  of  men,  tlM 

oil  irjoTfuovaij',  uXJ.il  imXvTtpov  iuCnr  0Xa-  into  idranqM  vivtnta : 
a^/ioiaai  tic  tA  fivo/ia  etrod  itai  ^/idc  roit        later  ulminqn  pntus  tnbic  Tlrnido  «*tn, 
tic   ixtivmi   mirrtiovTai   nal  iovcieo'  «ai        NndMui  *  t^B  dMrtplmi  Inn  uDcidli ! 
aUiitiv   I3^}.avra^,  Kari  wima  yiip  ipiv        g^^M^'i^KStriiL'a^SlrSSol 
ifopoioitnSiu  trrtvSovaiv.  jili  todt  flvk,  ilernm  u  Rvu  nqoMi. 

1  Coinmcdianiu,  in  hii  Insmctioiu,  bu 
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SECTION   FIRST. 

BEU.TION  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHUBCH  TO  THS  UNCHRISTIAN  WORLD. 
I.    PaOHULQATIOX    OF    ChRIBTUNITT. 

1.  Promutgation  of  Ckritlianity  generoEy;  Sindnmeee  to  xtt  Spread; 
Oatuet  and  Meant  of  in  Progrett. 

Lr  we  contemplate  the  essentia]  character  of  Chiietiamt;  in  its  rela- 
turn  to  &e  reli^oos  state  of  the  worid  as  it  has  jiut  been  described, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  see  what  it  was  that  tended  on  Ute  ono  haoA. 
'  to  fortber,  and  on  the  other  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  christiaii 
fUth.  Oar  Savionr  referred  to  the  signs  of  t£e  times  as  witnesdng 
of  htm,  —  and,  in  like  manner,  thi^  contemplation  vill  disclose  to  as, 
in  the  movements  of  the  intellectual  world  then  going  on,  the  signs 
which  heralded  the  new  and  great  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  \ 
And  it  win  be  clear  to  ns  that,  as  has  been  intimated  in  tiie  introduction, 
the  same  tendencies,  which,  singly  and  by  themselves,  presented  the 
stontest  oppodtion  to  Chiistiamtj,  and  most  effectually  debarred  its 
entrance,  must,  when  combined  together,  only  serve  to  hasten  its 
trinmf^.  It  was  a  &«t  grounded  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
point  of  attiumneat  which  the  general  life  of  humanity  had  ^len  ' 
reached,  that  the  obstacles  opposing  thomselves  to  the  power  which 
was  destined  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  were  converted  into 
means  for  its  advancement.  We  most  therefore  contemplate  bodi  in 
their  connection  with  each  otiier. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  particularly  served  to  make  possible  and  to 
Gunlitate  the  introduction  of  such  a  relij^on  everywhere,  was  its  own 
peculiar  character,  as  one  raised  above  eveiy  kind  of  outward,  sen^ble 
form,  and  hence  capable  of  entering  into  all  the  existing  forms  of 
human  society,  since  it  was  not  its  um  to  found  a  kin^om  of  this 
world.  How  Chrislaaiuty  could  adapt  itself  to  all  earthly  relations, 
and,  while  It  allowed  men  still  to  remain  in  them,  yet  by  the  new  spirit 
which  it  gave  them,  the  dinne  life  which  it  breathed  into  them,  now 
it  was  enabled  to  raise  men  above  these  relations,  is  distinctly  set  before 
ns  by  a  Christian,  living  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  who 
thus  describee  his  contemporaries:^  "  The  Christians  are  not  sepusted 

I  Tbe  mntboT  of  Um  letMr  to  Diupwt. 
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from  odier  men  by  earthly  abode,  by  langoage,  or  by  customB.  They 
dwell  nowhere  in  cities  by  themselves ;  they  do  not  use  a  different 
language,  or  aSect  a  singular  mode  of  life.  They  dwell  in  the  cities 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  t^e  Barbarituis,  each  as  his  lot  has  been  cut; 
iuid  while  they  conform  to  the  usaees  o(  die  country,  in  respect  to 
dress,  food,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  outward  life,  they  yet 
show  a  peculiarity  of  conduct  wonderful  and  striking  to  all.  Thoy 
obey  the  exiating  laws,  and  conquer  the  laws  by  their  own  living," 

But  this  same  loflier  spirit,  which  could  merge  itself  in  all  the  forms 
it  found  at  hand,  must  yet,  wlule  it  coalesced  irith  all  the  purdy  hxisnan^ 
come  into  conflict  with  all  the  ungodlv  nature  of  mankind,  with  what- 
ever issued  from  it  and  was  connected  with  it.  It  announced  itself  as 
a  power  aiming  at  the  renovation  t^  the  world;  and  the  world  sought 
to  matntwn  iteelf  in  its  old  ungodly  character.  While  Christ  came  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  so  too  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  tlie 
earth,  but  the  sword.  Hence  the  necessary  collision  witii  prevailiiig 
modes  of  thinking  and  manners.  Christianity  could  find  entrance  every- 
where, precisely  because  it  was  the  religion  of  God's  sovereignty  in  &e 
heart,  and  excluded  from  itself  .every  poUtical  element ;  but  to  the 
fundamental  position  of  the  old  world,  which  Christianity  was  to  over- 
throw, belonged  religion  as  an  institution  of  the  State.  The  pagaa 
reli^on,  as  euch,  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire  civU  and 
social  life,  that  whatever  attacked  the  one,  must  soon  be  bron^t  into 
conflict  also  with  the  other.  This  cbnflict  might,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
have  been  avoided,  if  the  early  Church,  like  ^t  of  later  times,  had 
been  inclined  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  world,  more  than  the  h<^ 
neas  of  Christianity  allowed,  and  te  seculame  itself,  in  order  to  gun 
the  world  as  a  mass.  But  with  the  primitive  Chiislaans  this  was  not 
the  case ;  they  were  much  more  inclined  to  a  stem  repulsion  of  every- 
thing that  pertiuned  to  paganism,  even  of  that  which  had  but  a  seem- 
ing connection  with  it,  than  to  any  sort  of  lax  accommodation ;  and 
assuredly  it  was  at  that  period  far  more  wholesome,  and  better  adapted 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  Ghristifui  life, 
to  go  to  an  extreme  in  the  first  of  these  ways  than  in  the  last. 

And  the  religion  which  thos  opposed  itself  to  these  deeprooted 
customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  wnich  threatened  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  what  had  been  established  by  ages  of  duration,  came  from 
a  people  despised  for  the  most  part  in  the  cultivated  world,  and  at  first 
found  readiest  admission  among  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  sufficed  of  itself  to  make  the  learned  aristocracy  of 
Borne  and  Greece  look  down  on  such  a  reli^on  with  contempt.  How 
should  they  hope  to  find  more  in  the  shops  of  mechanics,  than  in  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers !  Celsus,  the  first  writer  agaiiurt  Ghristiau- 
ity,  jeers  at  the  fact,'  that  teooltmrken,  eobbUri,  leatker^tttert)  ti« 

1  In  Orwen,  c.  Ceb.  1.  III.  t.  53 :  'Opu/itv  oUcv  ^fyytirSai,  TtAfiinrrof,  JirtuU*   H 

6^  Kol  Kam  rht  liiat  otKiat  Ipianpyovt  nal  ruv  itaiiuv  IH^  Xu^uvroi  nai  yvvaituv 

etVTaTffunig  xai  Kva^U  roii[  iirairJnrroTu-  Ttvuti   aiv  airoi[  avoiruv  ^av/ia/iut  nva 

TMif  re  xat  aypouiOTaTovi  hiavrUiv  (lif  tCiv  iu(i6vn(. 
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nott  UUterate  and  vulgar  of  mankind,  were  zealoiu  preacher*  of  the 
gotpA,  and  addreaaed  Aenudvea,  pasHcularly  in  the  outset,  to  wamen 
and  ehUdren."  Of  a  feith  which,  adapted  to  all  stages  of  culture, 
[vesapposed  a  like  want  id  all,  the  men  of  this  stamp  had  not  the 
remotwt  conception.  Their  stuiding  objection  against  the  Christians 
iras,  that  theT  preached  only  a  blind  futh ;  ^  thej  should  prove  what 
tiiey  adranced  on  philosophic  gronnds.  And  as  Christianit?  bad  against 
it,  on  Ihe  one  huid,  the  pride  of  culture,  and  was  placed  in  the  same 
class  witii  all  kinds  of  saperBtition ;  so,  oo  the  other,  it  found  in  Bape^ 
stitim  itself,  and  in  fanaticism,  its  fiercest  enemies.  It  had  to  contend 
no  leas  with  the  rudeness  than  with  the  cultivation  of  the  world. 

Without  question  it  is  true,  the  old  popular  religions  had  been  shaken 
bj  the  attacks  of  nnbelief,  and  robbed  of  their  authority ;  but  we  have 
seen  also,  how  men  had  resorted  back  with  renewed  fanaticism  to  the 
old  reli^on ;  and  hence  the  bloody  atnigMe  in  its  defence.  The  dread- 
ful rage  ot  the  populace  against  tiie  Christians  is  a  sufGcient  indication 
of  the  tone  of  religious  feehng  which  existed  at  that  time  among  them; 
—the  superstition  called  forth  by  the  assaults  of  unbelief  held  stronger 
d(»niiuon  perhaps  than  ever  over  tiie  people,  and  a  part  of  the  educated 
class.  To  the  multitudes,  who  at  this  period  moved  in  the  dim  twilight 
rf  superstition,  Plutarch  thought  he  mig^t  apply  the  language  of 
Heraclitns  in  describmg  the  wond  of  dreams :  "  they  found  themselves, 
while  awake  in  broad  daylight,  each  in  his  own  world,' '  —  a  world  that 
excluded  every  ray  of  reason  and  truth.  These  men,  who  would  see 
their  gods  wiUi  the  bodily  eye,  ani  were  used  to  carry  them  about 
engraved  on  their  rings,  or  in  miniature  pictures  which  served  as  amu- 
lets, 90  that  they  mi^t  Idas  and  worsUp  them  at  pleasure ;  how  often 
did  they  throw  out  to  Christians  the  challenge,  "  afuywuayour  God!"^ 
And  to  such  men  came  a  spiritual  religion,  bringing  with  it  no  worship 
rf  sensible  objects,  no  sacrifices,  temple,  images,  nor  altars: — bsJa 
and  naked,  as  the  pagans  reproachfully  represented  it. 

There  was,  indeed,  generally  diffiised,  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already 
renuuked,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  lon^ng  after  some  new  communi:- 
cation  from  heaven.  In  spite  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  men  clung 
to  the  old  superstition,  there  existed  a  susceptibility,  in  various  ways, 
for  new  religiom  impressions.  But  this  lonmng,  which,  having  no 
distinct  cooBciouaness  of  its  object,  was  directed  by  blind  feeling,  easily 
exposed  men  also  to  deception,  uid  opened  the  way  for  every  species 
of  fanaticism. 

Qiuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  Celsus  supposed  he 
could  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Christiamty,  from  the  credulity 
<tf  tlie  age;  and  referred  to  the  multitude  of  magicians  that  were 
b^Fing  to  deceive  men  by  a  pretended  eslubition  of  supernatural  powers, 
and  who  witii  many  found  ready  belief,  creating  a  great  sensation  for 
Ae  tnoment,  which  however  soon  subsided.  Yet  there  was  a  great 
diSerence,  as  Origen  justly  replied  to  Celsus,  between  their  mode  of 
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proceeding  and  that  of  &.e  preacheiB  of  the  goepel.  Tho»  x 
nattered  men's  nnfo]  incUnatiiMiB,  they  fell  in  witii  their  preriooB  modes 
of  thinking,  and  required  the  rennndatjon  of  nothing.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  whoever  in  the  primitive  times  iroold  be  a  Christiaji,  most  break 
loose  from  many  of  his  hitherto  favorite  inclinadons,  and  be  ready  to 
give  up  everything  for  his  futh.  Tertullian  says,'  that  more  vera 
deterred  from  embracing  Christianity  by  miwilUngness  to  Ibrfeit  their 
pleasnres,  than  by  the  fear  of  hazarding  their  life.  And  the  exntement 
of  nund  occasioned  by  such  vandering  fanatics  and  magimns,  ^n{^ 
peared  as  suddenly  as  it  wae  awakened.  That  it  was  quite  otherwise 
with  the  power  working  in  Christianitf,  appeared  evident  from  ii» 
permanence  of  its  effects,  in  thmr  ever  widenmg  drcle,  —  a  testiinonj 
which  Origen  could  cite  from  lust«ry  agunst  Celaus. 

But  the  influence  of  such  people,  of  which  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity themselves  bear  witness,  presented  a  new  obstacle  to  its  progress. 
It  must  force  its  way  through  the  ring  of  delusions,  within  which  those 
people  had  succeeded  in  charm-binding  the  minds  of  men,  before  it 
could  reach  their  consciences  and  hearts.  The  ezamj^es  of  % 
Simon  Magus,  an  Elymaa,  an  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  show  in  what 
vray  this  class  of  people  opposed  the  progress  of  the  gMpel.  It  needed 
striking  facts,  addressed  to  the  outw^  sense,  to  bring  men  entangled 
in  such  deeepdve  arts,  out  of  their  bewilderment  to  the  sober  ezerdse 
of  reason,  and  render  them  receptive  of  higher  spiritual  impressions. 

To  this  end  served  those  supernatural  effects,  which  proceeded  froiB 
the  new  creative  power  of  Christiamty,  and  which  wen  destined  to 
accompany  it,  until  it  had  entered  completely  into  Ihe  natural  process 
(^  human  development.  The  Apostle  Paid  appeals  to  such  effects, 
witnesmg  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  inspred  Ins  preach- 
ing, as  well-known  and  undeniable  facto,  in  epstles  addressed  to  tJie 
churches  which  bad  beheld  them ;  and  the  narratives  in  the  Acts 
illnstrste,  with  particular  examples,  the  power  of  those  effects,  in  first 
arresting  the  attention,  and  in  dispelling  those  delusive  influences.  The 
transition  from  that  first  period  in  the  process  of  the  development  of 
the  church,  in  which  the  supernatural,  immediate  and  creative  power 
predominated,  to  the  seoond,  in  which  the  same  divine  principle  <Us- 
played  ite  activity  in  the  form  of  natural  connection,  was  not  a  sudden 
event,  but  took  place  by  a  series  of  gradual  and  insensible  changes. 
We  are  not  warranted,  nor  are  we  in  n  condition,  to  draw  so  sharply 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  what  is  supernatural  and  what  is 
natural  in  the  effects  proceeding  from  the  power  irf  Christianity,  when 
it  has  once  taken  pcsses^on  of  human  natuie. 

The  church  teachers,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
appeal  in  language  that  shows  &e  consciousness  of  truth,  and  often 
before  the  pagans  themselves,  to  such  extraordinary  phenomena,  as 
condncingtothespreadoftiie  faith;  and  however  we  may  be  disposed  to 
distingiush  tiie  facts  at  bottom  &om  the  p<»nt  of  ^ew  in  which  they 
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•n  ootttentdated  by  &»  nuntor,  we  mut  niSR  admit  Ite  &eta  tbem- 
BebM,  Bitd  thdr  eSeots  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  remuiiA,  Aerefbre, 
nndeouible,  that  even  Bnbeeqaent  to  the  Apoetolie  limeB,  tbe  spreiut  of 
tbe  gospel  ms  adrsnced  b J  aacli  means.  Letnspreaent  some  of  then 
nsee  in  thmr  Urkg  C(HmeotioB  vith  the  character  and  spirit  of  thooe 
timea.  The  Gfaiisdan  meets  with  some  mihapp;^  mao,  plunged  in 
iteathenish  enpeistitioii,  and  diseased  ia  body  and  sool,  wito  had  hoped  ' 
in  rain  to  get  rehef  in  the  temple  of  £Bcnla|»iu,  —the  resort  of  mnl- 
titades  at  tJiat  time,  who  sought  a  cure  {or  their  diaeasra  in  dreams 
■eat  &om  Oie  god  of  medicine.  He  had  tried  also  to  no  purpose  the 
Tsrioos  incantatJons  and  amulets  of  p^^  loiests  and  magifflans.  The 
ChristiBD  admonishes  bim  not  to  look  for  hdp  fonn  impotent  dumb  idols, 
or  frran  demoniacal  powers,  but  to  betalie  himself  to  uiat  Almi^li^  Qod 
iriio  only  can  help.  He  hears  the  prajen  (£  snob  as  invoke  Uia  ud 
in  tlw  Dame  of  Hun  by  whom  He  has  redeemed  the  worid  from  rin. 
'Bit  Christuui  employs  no  ma^c  fonnulas,  no  amulets ;  but  simply 
calling  upon  Qod  tJiroudi  Christ,  be  lays  bis  hand  on  the  sick  man  s 
bnd,  in  beliering  confidence  in  his  Saviour.  The  sick  man  is  healed ; 
and  ihe  core  of  tiie  body  leads  to  that  of  the  soul.  Thtm  were,— *  par- 
ticiilariy  at  this  period  of  tlie  rendmg  asnnder  and  breakmg  np  of  the 
old  worid  on  ila  way  to  dissolution,— multitudes  of  persons,  laboring 
nnder  bodily  and  mental  lUeeaaes,  who,  as  we  hare  already  obsrared, 
bdiered  tiiemaelres  under  the  dominion  and  persecntiOD  of  swae  dfr 
nmiaeal  power.  The  whde  mif^t  of  Qa  imgodly,  the  destnmi^ 
piininple  must  be  roused  to  action,  when  the  heaung  pmrar  <a  the 
airine  was  to  enter  into  humanity.  The  rerelaticm  of  beavmly  peace, 
brining  back  all  to  barmmy,  must  be  preceded  bytbe  deep-feU  inwsrd 
dinmon,  whif^h  betrayed  itaelf  in  sudi  cases.  There  was  no  want, 
ddwr  among  Pagans  or  Jews,  of  tltose  who  pretended  to  be  able,  by 
Tsrions  methods, — perfuming  with  incense,  embrocations,  medional 
herbs,  amulets,  adjurations  expressed  in  straikge  enigmatical  formulas, 
— to  expel  those  demoniacal  powers.  In  every  case,  if  they  fnodooed 
ao7  effect,  it  was  cxdy  to  drive  out  one  devil  by  means  of  another,  and 
hence  the  true  dominion  of  the  demoniacal  power  must,  by  tiieir  means, 
have  been  much  rather  ctmfirmed  than  weakened.  The  words  which 
oar  Saviour  himself  spoke,  in  reference  to  such  transaetioiiB,  found 
here  their  appropriate  api^ci^ion.  "  He  that  is  sot  with  me,  is  agunst 
me."  Sot  how  much  belief,  at  that  time,  these  pretended  exoroislis 
could  insmre,  is  shown  by  the  prayer  of  thaoks  which  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Anrelius  offers  to  the  go<u,  because  he  had  learned  from  a 
wise  insfanctt^,  to  trust  in  none  ^  the  tales  about  the  incantations  and 
exonnms  of  uu^pciane  and  wonder-woriceis.^ 

It  BO  happens  now  that  one  who  has  vainly  sou^  relief  from  such 
impostors,  falls  in  with  a  devout  Cbrisldaii.  The  Utter  teeognizes  here 
the  power  of  darkness,  and  thinks  of  looking  for  no  other  cause  of  the 
dJosaae.    But  he  is  confidrait  of  this,  that  his  Saviour  has  overowae 
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Oak  pover,  and  &&t  in  irhtiteoeTer  shape  it  may  manifeet  iiself,  it  mutt 
jvirid  to  him.  In  this  confidence,  he  prays,  and  vitnessee  of  lun,  irho 
aj  Yas  anfferingB  biumphed  orer  the  gates  of  Hell ;  aad'hia  piajer, 
dntnog  down  the  poven  of  Heaven,  works  deeply  upon  the  distiacted 
natore  of  the  mck  man.  Peace  Bucceeds  to  the  conflicts  that  had 
raged  within ;  and  led  to  the  &ith  by  Has  experience  of  a  change  in 
his  own  personal  condition,  ho  is  now  first  dehvered,  in  the  full  senaCf 
&om  the  dtnninioD  of  evil,  —  thoroughly  and  permanently  healed  by 
the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  truth ;  so  that  the  evil 
spirit,  retoming  back  to  the  house,  finds  it  no  longer  swept  and  gar- 
mshed  for  his  reception. 

Of  such  effects,  Justin  Martyr  witnessea,  when,  addresnng  himself 
to  the  pagans,'  he  says :  "  That  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits  has  been 
destroyed  by  Jesus,  you  may,  even  at  the  present  time,  convince  your- 
selves by  what  passes  before  your  own  eyes ;  for  many  of  our  people, 
of  OS  Christifliis,  have  healed  and  still  continue  to  hesl,  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  world,  and  in  your  nty  (Rome),  numbers  possessed  of  oril 
spirits,  such  as  could  not  be  healed  by  other  exorcists,  umply  by  adjur- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Cbrist,  who  was  crucified  under  PontiiiB 
FOate."  We  learn  &om  Irenseos,  that  the  cure  of  such  disorders  not 
nn&equenUy  prepu^d  the  way  for  the  converson  of  men  to  Christian- 
ity ;  for  he  says,  that  often  they  who  had  been  delivered  &om  evil 
spirits  attained  to  the  futh,  and  united  with  the  Church.'  The  inwaid 
conflicts  ,of  a  soul  that  could  find  no  longer  the  saliE&ction  of  its 
reU^ouB  wants  in  what  the  old  world  had  to  offer,  may  have  frequency 
been  the  occasdon  of  such  forms  of  disease  ;  and  by  the  Christian  in- 
flnence,  the  disorder  was  overcome  in  its  cause,  and  not  in  its  symptcow 
merely.  As  a  particular  gill,  quite  distinct  from  the  healing  of  those 
demoniacal  dis^wee,  Ireniens  mentions  other  modes  of  restoring  the 
mck,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Ghristiane,^ — nusing  of  the 
dead,  (i.  e.  such  as  seemed  to  be  dead)  who  afterwards  remuned  living 
in  the  church  for  many  years.*  He  appeals  to  the  variety  of  ^fta 
which  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  had  received  from  him,  and  which 
they  employed,  each  after  his  own  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
men.  What  was  thus  wrought  by  the  Christians,  umply  &om  love, 
and  without  any  expectation  of  temporal  reward,  throu^  prayer  to 
God  and  invocation  of  the  name  of  Christ,  he  contrasts  with  the  jug- 
gling tricks  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Origen  recognizes 
in  ttie  nuraculoua  powers  still  existing  in  his  tame,  though  afeady 
sensibly  diminished,  a  proof  of  what  served  in  the  first  times  of  the 
^pearance  of  Christianity  particularly  to  advance  its  progress.^  In 
his  defence  of  Christianity  against  Celsus,  he  cites  examples  from  his 
own  experience,  where  he  nad  been  himself  an  ey^eitnett  of  the  f<uA, 

1  Id  hii  flnt  Apologj,  p.  4A.  *  Koi  vntpol  Mp^riaar  mot  irapf/uaiav 

*'Oim   icai^aiui   tai   iruntitiv  aimtt  ai»i  ^/liv  Uavoit  Ireeiv. 

faiuwf  Toil;  iia6apurHrra{  ini  rut  wvtv-  *  Td{  TtpaiTT'unif  Aurafuit,  ti  jcanuruv- 

turuv  uii  elvat  tv  ry  {jcjL^irst^.  Adv.  h>reg,  aoriav  ytfovtvai   kx  r«{l  l;pq;  o^ruv  tn 
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how,  by  iarocation  of  the  name  cS  God  aod  of  Jesus,  in  coimection  with 
the  preaching  of  hie  history,  many  were  healed  of  grievoos  diseaBes 
and  states  ^i  ineaoity,  which  had  withstood  all  other  means  of  ihe 
healing  art?  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  attested  by  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
that  BO  mwiy  were  conducted  to  Chnstiuiity  by  extraardinary  psycho- 
lo^cal  phenomena.  Tertollian  relates,  that  the  greater  part  came  to 
tbs  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  means  of  viaoos.^  Kow  although 
this  church  &ther  was  inclined  to  exaggeration  generally,  and  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  such  appe&ruicea  in  particular ;  yet  what  he  says 
here  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen.  The  latter  asserts  that 
"  Many  have  come  to  ChristJamW,  as  it  were  against  their  will,  their 
afiediona  being  suddenly  changed,  by  a  certtun  Spirit,  from  the  hatred 
of  the  gospel  to  such  love  of  it  as  makes  them  ready  to  lay  down  their 
hTSfl  for  it,  —  and  diis  through  the  medium  of  visions  which  occurred 
to  Uiem  when  awake  or  in  dreams."  '  He  c^ls  Gh>d  to  witness,  that  it 
was  most  remote  from  his  incUnation  to  attempt  adding  anything  to  the 
^ory  of  Christianity  by  false  statements;— although  he  could  relate 
many  things  seemingly  incredible,  which  he  had  Unaelf  vnlmetted. 
Such  testimoDiea  are  fiill  of  instruction,  since  they  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  maimer  in  which  conversions,  at  this  period,  were  often  brought 
atwiit.  We  shall,  indeed,  have  to  trace  these  phenomena,  not  so  much 
to  a  i£vine  miraculous  agency,  <mrating  from  without,  as  to  the  power 
with  which  Christianity  moved  the  spiritual  life  of  the  period,  from 
tiie  maimer  in  which  the  divine  principle  of  life  in  Ghristiani^, — the 
sew  force  that  had  come  ia  tunong  mankind,  —  uid  the  principle  of 
paganism  came  into  coUi^on  irith  each  other,  extraordinary  phenomena 
m  the  -woAA  of  conBciousneeB  could  not  ^  to  result,  tfaroa^^  which  the 
aims  in  tite  reli^tis  life  of  individuals  must  pass,  ere  it  arrived  at  ilB 
end. 

Yet  as  each  particular  miracle,  wrought  by  Christ,  vras  but  a  ungle 
fla^  from  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  him,  and  was  to 
operate  ramply  to  this  end,  that  the  immediate  self-maaifestation  of  this 
nUness  minkt  be  brought  nearer  before  the  minds  of  men ;  so  too  are 
aO  Booceedmg  miracles  but  single  flashes,  issuing  forth  from  the  imm» 
diate  divine  power  of  the  gospel,  and  contributing  to  introduce  the 
revelation  of  this  itself  into  the  reH^ous  consciousness.  Without  this 
itself,  and  its  relation  to  man's  nature,  and  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  man's  nature  in  this  particular  period,  all  else  would  have  been  to 
no  purpose ;  and  that  which  the  divine  power  in  the  gospel  wroa^t 
immediately  by  itself  in  man's  nature,  still  allied  to  God  though  e^ 
tranged  from  its  original  source,  contjinued  ever  to  be  the  vma  thing, 
the  end  for  which  all  else  was  but  subsidiary  and  preparatory.  It  is 
tiiis  which  the  Apostle  Paul  places  above  all  other  kinds  of  evidence, 

1  TDfrnHf  ydd  (ol  i/luU  iupana/itv  fr»^  *  IloUal  Jmripet  tUmrcf  rpocii^XMam 

l«Of  diroSiiij'ti'TOf  joXctw  avintTu/i&nni  xp"'^"""^l'f<    wuril^TOt  rivof   Tpftpmrrnf 

(HTTnocuv  Koi  iiavtCni  ical  dULuii  jamuv,  tttirOv   r&  iyraamicbii    aUniiiunr    dirt    rod 

Anp  oifi*  inr^pitroi  oOre  chupn'rf  ivep^  fuoelv   r^   X670V    hri   ri   Inrepawo&in'^v 

e.  CMi.  L  in.  C  H.  tttn€,  tat  favraaiiimnrrog  aivodt  (tr<>p  i| 
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•bore  an  partienl&r  minoks,  aod  deseribeB  u  tii«  demonttntaon  of 
tbe  8)nnt  and  of  poirer.i  Aiid  u  tliu  divine  power  showed  its  eScMj 
«i  the  inner  life  of  the  man,  ao  it  manifested  itself,  with  an  atti«ctiT« 
force,  in  liie  outward  appearanoe  and  adionB  <^  tiiat  life ;  and  it  wu 
thin,  which,  more  than  everTthmg  beode,  wrooght  to  the  ooDvernoo  of 
the  hea&en. 

To  tfaia  experience  Joatin  Martyr  makes  bia  appeal,*  where,  afto 
citing  the  words  of  onr  Lord,  "  Let  ytna  li^t  bo  shine  befioe  nmi, 
that  they  may  see  Toor  good  wotks,  and  g^onfy  jaat  Father  irioch  ia 
in  Heaven,"  he  adds :  "  Onr  Lord  wonld  not  have  us  recompenee  evil 
for  evil,  but  reanires  that,  by  the  power  of  patience  and  meelmeea,  we 
should  draw  aU  &om  the  shame  of  their  evil  pasnone.     And  we  eaa 

Ct  out  many  among  us,  who,  from  overbearing  and  ^rrannical  mes^ 
I  been  thus  changed  b;  a  victorious  power,  when  they  have 
seen  how  their  neighbors  eould  bear  all  things,  or  observed  the  Ah 
gulw  patience  of  their  defrauded  fellow-travellen,  or  come  to  be 
acqnunted  with  Christdans  in  any  of  the  other  relatiinis  of  life."  "Die 
distinguished  virtues  cS  the  Christians  must  have  shcme  forth  the  mem 
bii^dy,  as  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  vices;  thw  severi^  of 
morals,  sometimes  even  csnied  to  excess,  as  opposed  to  the  g^iienl 
depravation  of  the  age  ;  their  hearty  fraternal  love,  in  contrast  witii 
that  tvedominant  selfishness  which  separated  man  trcaa  man,  and  rVk- 
dered  each  distnulful  of  the  other,  insomuch  that  men  could  not 
oom{H«hend  the  nature  of  Cfaristiac  fellowship,  nor  eufficienliy  wonder 
at  its  fruits.  "  See," — waa  the  common  remark, — "how  they  love  oott 
another."  "  This  seems  so  extnordinary  to  them,— says  TermliaB,*^ 
becanse  tAey  are  used  to  bate  one  another.  See  bow,  amoDg  tbft 
Christians,  one  is  ready  to  die  for  the  others  ;  this'  seems  so  wondetfltl 
to  them,  becanse  tA^  themselves  are  far  more  ready  to  murder  ods 
another."  Although  a  brotherly  union  of  this  sort  esdted  suB[n(»on  ttk 
those  who  were  used  to  watch  everytlung  with  the  jealous  eye  of  police 
espionage,*  and  sever^  perseoutionB  of  tba  Christians  were  therebj 
occafflooed;  yet  on  all  minds  not  narrowed  by  such  habits  or  nob 
abandoned  to  fanaticism,  a  quite  different  impresmon  must  have  been 
podnced,  and  the  question  could  hardly  &it  to  arise  in  them,  "  What 
IB  it,  which  cfui  thus  bind  together  the  hearts  of  men,  in  other  respects 
wholly  strangers  to  one  another?"  Jn  a  ^e  when  civiliaatioD  had 
degenerated  to  effeminacy,^  in  a  time  of  servile  cowardice,  the  lif^ 
renovating  enthusiasm,  the  heroism  of  futh,  with  which  the  ChristianB 
deajNsed  tortures  and  death,  when  the   question  was  whether  the^ 

'  A  pSMBge,  which,  indeed,  cftme  (o  ba  Tide,  inqninut,  at  iiiTicem  k  dfliguL  Ipii 

Tnimndenlood  at  i  Tery  early  period,  bo-  enim  inricem  odenint    Et  pro  ilterntnt 

cMue  too  mach  imponuiee  waa  aiuehed  nori  lint  pnnii,  ipsi  enim  Rd  oceideiidam 

to  tht  wtamnl    Tboa  it  WM  Origcn'i  opin-  littimtnini  parstiom.    Apologct  c  89. 

ion  that  At  iariittiit  trveufUTDr  Kti  two-  *  Thii  Ttaw  o(  the  matter  I*  mrmti  la 

luwf  ii  so  pre^cattd  <^  the  uiroJctf If — did  the  lMiigiia(!«  of  the  Pwan  CBtnTuu,  in  the 

Tificpo^Ttiac  naiTifTtiniaTiovc  Hvvifuit.  Oet&Tios  M  Ifinociu  Felix,  (^  S;)  Oeeol. 
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iTOald  do  what  was  oontmryto  coQS<»eQce, — this  heroism  of  tbe  Christ- 
ians did  indeed  stiilce  monv  so  forcibly  as  an  appearance  foreign  to  the 
age,  that  they  were  inclined  to  consider  a  character  ao  well  befitting  tlie 
heroic  days  of  antiquity,  but  not  these  more  refined  and  gentle  times,  a 
matter  of  reproach.^  Bat  although  the  ordinary  Boman  statesmen, 
though  the  followers  of  a  set  worldly  prudence,  though  the  cool  Stoio 
who  reqiured  ererywhere  philosophic  demooatration, — saw  in  the  sprit 
with  which  the  Christians,  in  teBtim<»iy  of  their  faith,  went  to  death, 
nothing  bat  blind  enthusiasm  ;  yet  the  confidence  and  the  cheerfiilnesB 
of  these  suffbring,  dymg  men,  could  not  fml  to  make  an  impression  on 
bes  hardened  or  less  prejudiced  minds,  whereby  they  would  be  led  to 
inquire  more  deeply  into  the  cause,  for  which  men  could  be  thus 
impelled  to  sacrifice  their  ^1.  Outward  force  could  effect  nothing 
agunst  the  inward  power  of  divine  truth ;  it  could  only  operate  to  ren- 
der the  might  of  this  truth  more  glorioosly  manifest.  Hence  Tertul- 
lian  concludes  his  "  Apology "  with  these  words,  addressed  to  the 
persecutors  of  the  Chmtiana :  "  All  your  refinements  of  cruelly  can 
accomplish  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  Uiey  serve  as  a  lure  to  this  sect. 
Our  number  increases,  the  more  you  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the 
Christians  is  the  seed  of  a,  new  harvest.  Your  philosophers,  who  exhort 
to  the  endurance  of  pain  and  death,  make  fewer  disciples  by  their 
words,  than  the  Christians  by  their  deeds.  That  obstiDacy,  for  which 
you  reproach  us,  is  a  preceptor.  For  who  that  beholds  it,  is  not 
impeUed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  ?  And  who,  when  he  has  inquired, 
does  not  embrace  it ;  and  when  he  has  embraced  it,  does  not  hmiself 
wish  to  suffer  for  it  ? ' 

Add  to  this,  that  Christianity  appealed  when  the  time  was  now 
fiilfilled,  that  the  glory  of  the  "  eternal  city  "  must  depart  from  her : 
for  so  long  as  that  power  still  had  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
and  swtdWed  up  all  other  interests,  small  place  was  left  for  that 
feeling  of  need  which  led  men  to  Christiauity.  But  when  all  was  now 
becoming  old  and  withered,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  object  of 
enthusiastic  love  and  had  given  a  certun  buoyancy  to  tiie  soul, 
Christianity  appeared,  and  called  men  from  the  sinldng  old  world  to  a 
new  creation,  destined  for  eternity.  As  Augustin  finely  expresses  it, 
"  Christ  appeared  to  the  men  of  a  decrepit,  dying  wond,  that,  while 
xll  around  them  was  fading,  they  might  through  him  receive  a  new 
youthtul  life."  And  the  higher  life  wluch  Christianity  imparted, 
required  no  brilliant  outward  relations  for  the  macifeetation  of  its 
^ry,  hke  what  had  been  wondered  at  as  great  in  the  old  civic  virtue. 
Into  the  midst  of  circumstances  aad  atuations  the  most  cramping  and 
depressing,  this  divine  life  could  find  its  way,  and  cause  its  glory  to 
Ame  forth  in  weak  and  despised  vessels,  and  raise  men  above  all  that 
wonld  bow  them  down  to  the  earth,  without  tiieir  oveivetepjung  the  bounds 
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<^  Hiat  earthly  order,  in  vhich  they  conadered  themselves  placed  by  an 
oreiraling  providence.  The  slave,  in  his  earthly  relations,  remsined  a 
slave  stall,  and  fulfilled  aU  the  duties  of  his  place  with  far  greater 
fidelity  and  oonscientioneness  than  before ;  and  yet  he  felt  himself  free 
irithin,  showed  an  elevation  of  soul,  an  assurance,  a  power  of  &ith  and 
of  resignatioii,  which  most  have  filled  his  master  with  anuusement. 
Hen  in  the  lowest  class  of  society,  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  in 
religion  hut  ceremonial  rites  and  mythical  stories,  attained  to  a  clear 
and  confident  reli^ons  conviction.  The  remarkable  irords,  already 
qnot«d  from  Oelsns,  as  well  as  many  individual  exsmples  of  theae  first 
Ghristisn  times,  show  ns  how  often  &om  toomenj^  who,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  let  a  spiritual  light  shine  out  in  the  midst  of  pagan  cormptioQ ; 
how  often  from  young  men,  boys  and  maideiu ;  from  slaves  who  pat 
their  masters  to  shame,  Ghnstianity  was  diffused  throu^  whole 
&mihes.  "  Every  Chrisliaa  mechanic,"  says  Tertullian,  "  has  found 
God,  and  shows  hun  to  you ;  and  then  points  ont  to  you  everything  iu 
fiKt  von  require  to  know  of  God ;  although  Flato  (in  Tiraeus)  says, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  impossible  after 
one  has  found  him,  to  make  ^lini  known  to  all."  In  like  luanuer, 
Athenagoraa ;  "  WiUi  us  you  may  find  ignorant  people,  mechanics,  old 
women,  who,  though  unable  to  raove  with  words  the  saving  power  of 
thfflr  reli^on,  yet  by  their  deeds  prove  the  saving  influence  of  the  dis- 
postdon  it  has  bestowed  on  them ;  for  they  do  not  learn  words  by  rote, 
but  they  exhibit  good  works ;  when  struck,  they  strike  not  agiun ; 
when  robbed,  tiiey  do  not  go  to  law ;  they  ^ve  to  them  that  ask  uiem, 
and  love  their  nei^bors  as  themselves." 

[Die  gross  material  notions,  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  eariy  Christaans,  as  for  example,  among  the 
Chiliasta,  have  frequently  been  set  forth  as  a  reproach  to  Christiani^. 
But  precisely  in  this,  is  its  distinguishing  cbaracter  manifest,  —  that  aa 
it  is  not  a  system  of  notions,  but  an  announcement  of  facts,  it  could 
be  brought  within  the  range,  even  of  a  material  habit  of  thinking,  could 
lower  itaelf  down  to  its  comprehenuon,  nux  in  with  it,  and  even  in  this 
material  form,  by  the  power  of  those  facta,  communicate  a  divine  life, 
and  tiiereby  gradually  ennoble  the  entire  nature  of  the  man,  with  all 
its  powers  and  propensities,  and  so  also  spiritualize  the  habits  of  think- 
ing.  And  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon,  we  must  take  stiU 
another ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  pole  of  humsni^  most  opposite  to 
this  was  seised  by  Christianity  with  overwhelnung  power,  as  is  evident 
when  we  compare  the  Gnoetica  with  those  Chiliaets.  So  deeply 
marked,  tnta  the  first,  on  the  developing  process  of  tiiis  religion,  is 
the  impress  of  its  divinely  human  character,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
could  and  most  attract  the  oppoate  ixdes  <^  man's  nature,  entering  aa 
weQ  uito  these  as  into  all  the  other  mtermediate  stages.  And  it  was, 
aa  we  ^lall  see,  predsely  by  means  of  this,  its  distmguishing  charac- 

I  Comjian  tb«  wo 
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tniBlae,  that  the  more  general  diffiimoa  and  (rinmpli  of  Ghiutiaiufy 
OTCT  the  old  irorld  were  tulraDced. 

2.  PropagaUon  qf  ChrisHanxty  in  Particular  DistrieU. 

The  great  hi^vaya  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  to  he 
diffused  abroad,  had  alrradj  been  opened  b;  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
[Qie  eaa;  means  of  InterH»>mmunicatioa  within  the  vaat  Romaa  empire  ; 
the  close  relation  between  the  Jews  dispersed  through  all  lands,  and 
those  at  Jerusalem ;  the  manner  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Koman 
eiBfnre  were  linked  in  with  the  great  capital  of  the  world ;  the  cort- 
nectioo  of  the  provinces  with  their  metropolittui  towns,  and  of  the 
larger  portions  of  the  empre  with  the  more  considerable  cities,  were 
all  cireomstancea  favorable  to  'Axa  object.  These  cities,  such  as  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  were  centres  of  commercial, 
poUtict^  ai^  liter&r;  correepondence ;  and  hence  became  also  the  prin- 
cipal seats,  chraen  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  where  the  first 
rroachen  tarried  longest  Gonunercial  intercourse,  which  had  served 
from  the  earliest  times,  not  merely  for  the  exchange  of  worldly  goods, 
hot  also  for  transmitting  the  nobler  treasures  of  the  mind,  could  now 
be  osed  as  a  means  for  diSiifflng  the  highest  spiritiud  blessings. 

As  a  general  thing,  Gluistiftnity  at  first  made  progress  in  the  cities ; 
for  as  it  was  needful,  above  alt,  to  gun  fixed  scata  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  the  first  preachers,  passing  rapidly  over  the  country, 
had  to  propose  th^  message  first  in  the  cities,  whence  it  might  afte^ 
wards  be  more  easily  diffiised  through  the  country  by  native  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  coontry,  greater  obstacles  must  necessarily 
have  been  eneountered,  owing  to  the  entire  rudeness,  the  blind  supers 
Mition,  and  the  heathen  &aaticism  of  the  people :  oftentimes  also  to 
die  want  of  a  knowledge  in  the  eaHy  preachers  of  the  old  provincial 
directs ;  while  in  the  towns,  they  coold,  for  the  most  part,  make  them- 
selves  sufficiently  well  understood  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language. 
Yet  we  know  from  Pliny's  report  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  from  the 
account  given  by  the  Roman  Bishop  Clemens,'  and  from  the  relation 
of  Justin  Martyr,'  that  tins  was  not  the  case  everywhere :  and  that  in 
many  districts,  country  churches  were  formed  very  eaxly ;  and  Origen 
says  expressly,'  that  many  conmdered  it  their  duty  to  visit  not  only  the 
ettiea,  bnt  also  the  country  towns  and  villas.  Tlut  this  was  so,  seems 
evident  moreover  from  the  great  nnmber  of  countiy  bi^pi  in  particu- 
lar districts. 

In  die  New  Testament,  we  find  accounts  of  the  disseminatioo 
of  Christiuiity  in  Syria,  in  CMicia ;  probably  also  in  the  Parthian 
emmre,  at  that  time  so  widely  extended ;  *  in  Arabia ;  in  Lesser  Am, 
and  the  eountaies  adjacent ;  m  Greece,  and  the  bordering  countries  as 

I  Es.  L  Corinth,  e.  43.  V.  ISJ  ttnuM  ftma  hto  trih  in  Babvkm,— 

» .^logeL  II.  r.  88.  _..-..-, ..,  ^ ,^,  ..  rfL.-_  J, 

'  *.  Cdi.  1.  nr.  c-  9 :  T<wi(  Igrfiv  rtitoi- 


A^logeL  II.  r.  SS.  wfaetber  It  wu  ihe  Aen  cuital  of  ^deiida, 

c.  Cell.  1.  ni.  c.  9 :  Tiv^c  Ipyo"  rtitoi-    nr  more  pnbahlj  tba  oM  ftntn  Babykm.— 

qvToi   it  Tcpifpzia^at  »&  itamni  iroXtif,    leads  10  the  eo^Jectnm,  diu  lie  WM  tviung 
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far  as  Ulyricum ;  in  Italy.  Bat  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  further  and 
credible  accounts,  on  this  subject ;  the  later  tradituma,  growmg  out  of 
&e  eagemesa  to  trace  each  national  church  to  an  apoetoUc  ori^n^ 
deserve  no  esaminatjoa.  We  confine  oureelveB  to  what  can  be  s^ely 
credited. 

The  ancient  legend  of  the   correspondence  by  letter  between  a 

Erince  belonging  to  the  dynaety  of  the  Abgares  or  Agbares,  the  Agbar 
rchomo,  (who  ruled  over  the  small  etate  of  Edeeaa  Osrhoene  of  Mescv 
potamift,)  and  our  SaTiour,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  applied  for  the 
cure  of  a  grievous  disorder,  is  entitled  to  no  credit ;  nori  that  of  his 
conveision  Dy  Tbaddeus,  one  of  the  seventr  disdplcs.  Eusebioa  fonnd 
tiie  documents  from  which  he  drew  up  tus  narrative,  in  the  public 
archives  of  Edeasa ;  and  permitted  himself  to  be  deceived  by  tliem. 
The  letter  ascribed  to  Chnst  is  in  no  sense  worthy  of  him,  and  bean 
throughout  the  marks  of  having  been  compiled  from  several  passages 
of  the  gospels.  It  is  moreover  inconceivable  how  anyliiing,  written  by 
GhriRt  hlm-ielf,  could  have  remained  down  to  Eusebius'  time,  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Finally,  the  letter  of  Ahgaraa  is  not 
couched  in  such  language  as  would  have  been  used  by  an  oriental 
prince.  Whether  m  other  respects,  there  is  any  truth  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  account,  we  cannot  know.  It  is  only  certain,  that  Ghrist- 
iaoity  was  early  diSiised  in  this  counttr  ;  yet  it  is  not  till  between  th« 
years  160  — 170  we  find  indications  that  one  of  those  princes,  Ahgar 
Bar  Manu,  was  a  Christian.  !I%e  learned  Christian  Bai^esanes  is  b^ 
to  have  stood  very  high  with  him  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  this  writer, 
that  Ahgar  forbade  the  self-mutilations  usually  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele,  under  a  severe  penalty,  (me  loss  of  their  hands  to 
those  who  were  guilty  of  it.)  Fnm  this  alone,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  was  a  Christian  ;  but  it  is  also  on  the  coins  of  this  prince,  that 
tiie  usual  symbols  of  the  Baal  worship  of  this  country  are,  for  the  first 
time,  wanting ;  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  appears  in  their  place. ^  la 
the  year  202,  the  Christiana  of  Edessa  had  already  a  church,  built,  as 
it  seems,  after  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.' 

If  Peter  preached  the  gospel  in  me  Parthian  empire,*  some  seed  of 
Christianity,  at  an  early  period,  may  have  ea»ly  reached  Pertta  also, 
which  then  belonged  to  that  empire ;  but  the  frequent  wars  of  the 
Parthiaos  with  the  BomaoB  hindered  the  communication  betireeQ  PaN 
thian  and  Roman  Christians.  The  above-mentioned  Bardesanes  (f 
Edessa,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  notices 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Farthia,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria.*  After 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Perdan  empire  to  its  independence,  under 

>  Bayer,  hUCoria  Edeficiu  e  nammia  il-  by  llie  Tiolence  of  a  flood  the  lemplnm  eo- 
Initntft,  L  III.  p.  173.  Bnt  Bajer  placet  cfesuB  ChriitiaDoram  had  been  destnmd. 
biro,  no  doBbt  iiKoiTectl;,  ■■  late  ■■  A.  C.    T.  AMeoumi  Bibliothecft  orietiulia,  T.  1  jl 


*  la  (he  dironicla  of  Edeaaa,  compiled  '  According  bi  tba  tnditkm  preaernd  in 

from  ancient  docnmeate,  abont  die  mlddl«  Origen;  Ensebt  m.  1,  abo  tbe  apocile 

of  tba  lixA  cBntoiy,  it  ii  reported.  In  ex-  ITiMnai. 
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tt«  Sumudee,  &e  Fendan  CbiwtiaDB  beoome  better  known  to  oa  by 
Uw  sttempta  of  the  Fenian  Mam,  in  the  last  half  of  tha  second  century, 
to  form  ft  new  code  of  reli^oa  doctrines  by  the  fusion  of  old  Oriental 
systems  of  reliA^  with  Ctuutiaiiity. 

In  Arabia,  the  great  number  of  Jews  reading  in  that  covistry  might 
iflEnd  ft  medium  of  aocoae  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  but  tha 
MHse  nrcwBStance  would  also  present  a  powerful  Mnderanoe  ;  snd  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  was  mnch  more  Uie  case  than  tike  fonner.  It  is  clear, 
fron  lus  own  wotds,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  soon  after  hie  converuon, 
retired  &om  Damascus  to  Arabia.  But  to  what  purpose  he  applied  his 
resdenee  in  thb  country,  and  what  he  accomi^hed  there,  remains 
If  the  country  called  India,  in  a  tradition  of  which  we 


shall  |veeently  speak,  is  to  be  t^Len  as  meaning  a  part  of  Aiatna,  then 
&e  Apostle  Bartholomew  preached  the  gospel  to  llie  Jews  in  Arabia, 
and  took  with  him,  for  titis  purpose,  a  gospel  written  in  the  Bebrew 
(Aramaic)  language, — probably  that  compilation  of  our  Lord's  di»- 
emiMS  by  MaUhew,  wluch  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  present  gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew.'  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  then  in  the  last  half 
«f  the  seomd  century,  the  learned  Alexandrian  catechist,  Pantsenus,  was 
teacher  of  a  portioD  of  tias  people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  third 
ewtoiy,  the  g^oat  Alexandrian  church  father,  Origen,  labored  in  the 
Bwne  field.  Yet  we  must  doubtless  suppose  here,  osly  that  part  c£ 
Aralna  is  meant,  which  was  already  in  suqecldon  to  the  Boman  emjore. 
Wfl  hare  the  account,  namely,  irom  Eusebius,'  that  at  that  time  the 
Arabiaa  commander  sent  an  oider  to  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
aad  to  the  then  prefect  of  Bgypt,  earnestly  requestmg,  that  Origen 
mi^t  be  allowed  to  ocone  to  him,  ainee  he  was  desirous  of  confemng 
wiui  lum  in  peiaon.*  Assoredly,  this  Arabian  commander  was  not  the 
heretStary  ctuef  of  some  wandering  tribe  of  Arabs,  as  a  person  of  that 
dasB  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  We  ever  besj^  uiything  of  Origen ; 
tmt  a  Boman  governor,  whom  the  iame  of  the  great  teacher,  —  cel^ 
brated  at  this  time  for  has  holy  tife,  his  wisdom  ana  scientific  attainments 
even  among  the  pa^ns, — might  have  moved  to  seek  a  personal 
euiTeisaliou  with  bm  on  religious  subjects.  Perhaps  he  belonged  to  the 
number  of  truth^aethxny  men  among  the  pagans  of  those  times.  If  so, 
Origen  would  not  have  failed  to  arail  himself  of  this  interview,  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  over  the  governor  to  the  side  of  the  gospel.  At  a 
Bwnewhat  later  period,  we  find  Chrislian  churches  in  Arabia,  with  which 
Origen  stood  in  ecHue  more  intimate  connection.  To  the  further  propfr 
gftlion  of  the  gospel  in  these  parts  in  still  later  times,  the  nomai£c  me 
of  the  people  and  the  influence  of  hostile  Je^B  presented  great  obstacles. 
The  ancient  Syro-Persian  church,  whose  remains  have  been  preserved 
down  to  the  present  moment  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  the  E^t  Indies, 

>  Be«  mv  Hiitoiy  of  Ibe  Planting,  Ic  tasffM*  mrat  p«raon  of  the  Sonun  offlca 

VoL  L  p.  IM,  of  dux  Arabia,;  avidiim  ypu/ifiara  difw- 

*  Bm  mj  BiMotj  </  the  PlintiBg,  ftc  rpiiii  rt  t>i  t^c  iropouiof  iirunoxy  iiai  r^ 
Vol  I.  p.  131,  RemaiL  toti  tk  Aijinmiij   hiapxv  ""P*  too  t^ 
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names  the  Apostle  Thomae  as  ite  fonnder,  imd  profeseeB  to  be  able  to 
wnnt  out  the  place  of  his  buiial.  Were  this  a  traditioii  handed  down, . 
independent  of  other  accounts,  within  the  community  itself,  we  could 
not,  it  is  true,  consider  it  as  credible  testJniony ;  but  neither  should  we 
be  warranted  to  assert  absolutely  its  falsity.^  Yet  this  choreh,  of  which 
we  find  the  earliest  notice  in  the  reports  of  Cosmas  IndicoplensteB, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  might  perhaps  be  indebted  for 
its  existence  to  a  later  mercantile  colony  of  Syro-Peraian  ChristianH, 
and  having  brought  with  it  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  church,  might 
hare  umply  transmitted  these,  but  after  a  time  forgotten  the  channel 
from  whence  it  had  originally  derived  them.  We  must  examine  more 
closely,  then,  these  traditions  themselves.  But  the  Greek  traditione, 
although  old,  are  yet  very  indefinite  and  uncertain.  The  unsettled  nae 
of  the  geographic  name  India  oontributes  to  this  uncertainty.  Ethiopia, 
and  Arabia  Felix,  the  adjacent  Insula  Dioscoridis,  (the  bland  Din 
Zocotara,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,)  were  deidgnat«d  by  this 
name.^  These  countries,  however,  miuntained  by  trade  a  lively  inter- 
course with  India  proper,  and  could  thus  furnish  a  channel  for  the 
propagation  of  Christifmity  in  the  latter.  Gregory  of  Nanrianien  says' 
that  Thomas  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians ;  hut  Jerome  understands 
the  India  here  meant  to  be  Ethiopia.*  If  the  tradition  in  Origen^ 
which  makes  Thomas  the  Apostle  to  the  Fartbians,  were  credible,  it 
would  not  be  so  very  remote  from  the  former  legend,  ^ce  the  Parthian 
empire  touched,  at  that  time,  on  the  boundaries  of  India.  In  all  eventa, 
such  legends  are  not  deserving  of  much  confidence.  Eusebius^  relates, 
88  we  have  observed  already,  that  Pantsenns  undertook  a  missionBiy 
tour  to  the  people  dwelling  eastward,  which  he  extended  as  far  as  India. 
There  he  found  already  some  seeds  of  Christianity,  which  had  been 
conveyed  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  as  well  as  a  Hebrew 
gospel  which  the  same  Apostle  had  taken  with  him.  The  menticn.  of 
Uie  Hebrew  gospel  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that 
India  proper  is  here  meant,  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Jews  who 
now  dwell  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  had  then  already  arrived  there. 
The  language  of  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate,  that  he  himself  had  before 
his  mind  a  remoter  country  than  Arabia,  and  rather  favors  the  suppo- 
ntion,  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  India  proper.  Yet  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  he  was  not  himself  deceived  by  the  name.  To  settle  the 
controverted  question,  what  countries  we  are  to  think  of  here,  we  must 
compare  also  the  later  accounts  of  the  fourth  century.     In  the  time  of 

^  I[  become!  iiit  eanscientioos  iaquircr,  *  According  to  Hitler  0-  r.  S.  603,)  lo  be 

who  Icana  neither  on  the  side  of  arbitraiy  explnined  from  the  fart  th.it  not  only  Indian 

(loobt  nor  on  that  of  «rijitrai7  WBOrtion,  to  Was  colonies  —  the  Baniansf,  Iiiiiiiz-j«ii«, 

express  himself,  in  matlers  M  thi9  son,  as  according  tu  the  Sanscrit,  Inido-pcoplc,  (soa 

my  friend  knd  honored  colteagne  Ritter  has  Ritter,  1.  c.  S.  MS,)  iiad  settli^  thore,  and 

dime,  in   his   instructive   remarks   on  (his  that    (he    «hole    region    fumifbcd    sisple 

point,iii  UieErdknndeTonAsien:  OBd.IV.,  places  for   Indian  ware*,  hnt  thnt   th^e 
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iqiect«d  ai  nntnie,  bat  only  to  be  reearded  India, 
aa  proUematical  for  the  praient;  by  no        *  OraL  35. 
■neons,  however,  ii   any  itmctore  lo  be        *  Bp.  148. 
erected  upon  it,  as  •  safe  foundation."  '  L.  I.  c  10. 
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tiie  Smperor  Constantiiifl,'  there  ms  a  miBdonar^,  TbeophilOB,  with 
tlie  Bumame  IndicoA,  who  eame  &oiu  the  Island  t)iu,  (Ai^r,)  by 
which  ia  to  be  nnderstood  the  ftbove  mentioned  island,  Zokotara.  Ho 
fouud  in  his  nadve  land,  and  in  the  otiier  distiTicte  of  India,^  which  he 
raited  from  there,  Chrisliaiuty  planted  already,  and  had  only  many 
tMn;^  to  correct. 

We  next  croBS  over  to  Africa.  The  country  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  where  Chrietiiuuty  must  be  diaseminated  Erst,  was  Egypt;  for 
here  were  presented,  in  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  culture  at  Alexandiia, 
those  pointe  of  contact  and  umon  of  which  we  have  ftlready  spokea. 
Even  ftinoDg  tbe  first  lealoua  preachers  of  the  gospel,  we  find  men  of 
Alesaodrian  edacadou,  as,  for  instuice,  Apollos  of  Alexandria,  and 
probably  also  Barnabas  of  Cyprus.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tlie 
einstle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  (^eiuyjtitor  vat' 
MyviTziov;^  in  which  the  Alesandrian-theosophic  taste  displays  itself, — 
the  Gnosis  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  —  are  proofs  of  the 
inflaence  exerted  by  Christianity,  at  a  very  early  period,  on  die  philosophy 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  An  ancient  tradition  names  the  evangelist 
Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  From  Alexandria, 
Christianity  must  have  ea»ly  found  its  way  to  Cyrene,  on  account  of 
the  constant  intercourse  and  the  congeniality  of  spirit  between  the  two 
places.  Bat  although  the  gospel  early  found  its  way  into  the  parts  of 
Ifower  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  yet  it  would 
not  be  80  easy  for  it  to  penetrate  theoce  into  Middle,  and  particularly 
into  Upper  Egypt ;  fi>r  in  those  parts,  the  foreign  Coptic  language,  tJie 
dominion  of  the  priests,  and  the  old  Egyptdan  sumrstidon  stood  in 
tiie  way.  Yet  a  persecudon  of  the  Christians  in  Thebfus,  under  the 
Smperor  Septimius  Severus,'  proves  that  Chrisdanity  had  already  made 
progress  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  early  sfi  the  last  tmiea  of  the  second 
centory.  Probably,  in  the  fiist  half  of  the  third  century,  this  province 
had  a  veinon  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  own  ancient  dialect. 

Respecting  the  diffu^on  of  Christianity  in  Hthiopia  (Abysonia)  we 
find,  in  these  centuries,  no  distinct  and  credible  account.  History  is 
nlent  as  to  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  converuon  of 
that  courtofficer  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Meroe,  which  is  related  in  the 
Acts.*  We  shall  find  the  first  certun  indications  of  the  converuon  of 
a  part  of  Abyssinia,  throogb  the  instrumentality  of  Erumentius,  in  the 
fi>urtb  century.  Yet  the  quesdon  might  be  raised,'  whether  some 
seeds  of  Christianity  may  not,  even  earlier  than  this,  have  been  brought 
into  other  districts  of  tins  country  by  Jewish  Christians ;  and  whether 
many  Jeirish  customs,  and  the  sigmficancy  which  is  ascribed  by  on» 
party  to  the  bapdsm  of  Ciuist,'  may  not  be  traced  to  this  &Gt. 

In  cmseqnence  of  their  connection  with  Rome,  the  gospel  eariy  found 
its  way  to  Carthage,  and  to  the  whole  of  proamtular  Africa.  This 
diarch  at  Carthage  becomes  first  known  to  us,  onward  from  the  last 

1  Tid.  RiOcMtorg.  lun.  L IH  e.  4  tod  S.  fau  lOniewheTe  directed  kttention  to  tbe 

1  'Eicltftv  rif  T^  SMtpi  ifLctn  Ivdui^v.  MDI«  inqniry. 

*  EnsBb-  L  VL  c  1.  *  See  Jonnul  of  a.  three  jeon'  nddenca 

*  Cbwi.  S.  it  AbTssicis,  by  S-  QxitM,  p.  SM,    Lon- 

*  Ttie  lata  Hi.  BMiig,  If  I  tnhlake  not,  don,  1884. 
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jrears  of  the  second  centoiy,  Hirongh  ttie  presbyter  TeitaUiaa;  but 
eren  tlieit  it  appean  ia  hare  been  in  a  reiy  flouriBmng  cont^tion.  ISa 
OhriBtiaiis  in  ^ose  districta  were,  at  that  time,  filread;^  very  nutneroos, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  complmt,  that  CfariBtianitT  continued  to  spread, 
in  town  and  coontry,  among  aU  ranks,  and  indeed  in  the  hi^eet.^  To 
paaa  over  those  passages  where  TertuUian  ezpresses  himself  rfaetM^ 
cally,  we  find  in  his  tract  addressed  to  the  goTemor,  Scapnla,'  that  he 
could  speak  already  of  a  persecution  of  GhristianB  in  Mauritama. 
After  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Christianity  bad  now  made  snch 
pogress  in  Mauritama  and  Numidia,  that  under  Cyprian,  Bishop  d 
CarthaKe,  a  synod  was  held,  conMsting  of  eighty-BCTen  bishope. 

Passing  over  to  Europe,  we  have  in  Rome  a  prin^>al  seat  fiir  Aft 
propagation  of  Christiani^,  yet  not  &e  only  one.  FIouriBbing  com- 
mnnitjes,  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  Vienna,  come  to  onr  knowledge 
during  a  bloody  persecution,  in  177.  The  great  number  of  GhrislaanB 
from  Asia  Minor,  whom  we  find  here,  and  the  intimate  cwnectioQ  of 
tliese  communities  with  those  of  Asia  ISxdot,  lead  to  the  conjeetare, 
that  the  commerct^  intercourse  between  these  districts  of  France  and 
Asia  Minor,  an  original  seat  of  the  Christian  church,  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Christian  colony  in  Gaul.  For  a  long  time,  the  pagan 
superstition  in  the  other  parts  of  Ganl  withstood  the  fhrther  spread  of 
Christianity.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  cf  the  tiurd  century,  few 
Christian  couunnnities  were  to  be  fonnd  there.  According  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  French  historian,  Gregory  of  Tours,  seven  misoonaries 
eame,  at  that  time,  to  Qaul  from  Borne,  and  established  comrnnnities 
in  seven  cities,  over  which  they  became  Inebops.  One  of  these  was 
that  DionysiuB,  first  bishop  of  the  conmiunify  at  Paris,  whom  the  later 
legends  confounded  with  Dionysius  the  Are<^>ag^te,  who  was  converted 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  wrote  near 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  in  a  time  when  so  many  fables  were  propa- 
gated respecting  the  ori^  of  church  commmuties,  is,  we  allow,  no 
credible  witness ;  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  some  tmth  lying  at 
tiie  ground  of  tt^  account.  One  of  these  seven,  Satnmin,  founder  of 
the  community  at  Toulouse,  becomes  known  to  us  by  a  much  older 
document, -^Uie  relation  of  his  martvrdom. 

Irensens,  who  became  bi^op  of  uie  communis  at  Lyons  sometime 
after  the  above  mentioned  persecution  of  177,  speaks  of  the  spread  of 
Christiamty  in  Qermany.^  But  we  must  here  mstinguish  the  different 
parts  of  Germany,  — the  districts  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  still  larger  portion  of  free,  independent  Germany.  Ye^  eanly 
might  it  happen,  that  a  seed  of  Christianity  uhould  find  its  way  mto  the 
first  of  the  countries  just  mentioned,  on  account  of  their  connection  witli 
the  province  of  Gaul.  But  the  case  was  quite  difiercnt  witii  those 
hardy  tribes,  that  so  fiercely  maintuned  their  ancient  state  of  rudeness 
and  freedom,  and  repelled  everything  from  abroad.     Irenseus,  it  is 

'  Apologet.  c  1.    Ob««eMan  Tocifenntnr    didonem,  et  jam  digmlaUm  tranigredi  ad 
dWtaMia  i  in  *giia,  in  caiteJlU,  in  iniolia    hoc  nomeo. 
ChibtiaOM)  omnem  iwiun,  cutem,  con-       *  C«v.4. 
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tpM,  says  elsewhere,'  "  Maay  tribes  of  fhe  1>aTt>ariaiM  have  the  wtvdg 
of  aalvaiion,  mittea  in  their  hearts,  without  {uqwr  and  ink,  by  the  Holy 
Qhoat."  *  He  recognized,  in  the  efficacious  power  of  Christianity,  Ito 
diatinguisfaing  nature,  by  virtue  of  which,  it  could  reach  men  in  eveiy 
stage  of  cultivation,  aiod  by  ita  divine  energy  penetrate  to  their  hearts ; 
but  it  is  also  certain,  that  Christianity  would  nowhwe  long  mwnt-ain 
Uself  with  purity,  in  ita  distdnguiahing  essence,  onLess  it  entered  deep 
into  the  whole  intellectual  development  of  the  people,  and  nnleas,  akmg 
with  the  Irvine  life  proceeding  &om  it,  it  gave  an  impulse,  at  the  same 
time,  to  all  human  culture. 

The  same  Ireoseus  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  the  difEiision  of  Christ- 
iamty  in  Spain,  (Jt*  Tait'i^iniais.')  The  tradition,  which  we  find 
already  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  in  Eusebius,'  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Spain,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
received  as  credible  testimony ;  for  m  those  limes  the  propenm^  was 
but  too  strong  to  convert  Bin)po6itions,  inferences  and  conjectures,  not 
always  rightly  formed,  into  facts ;  and  bo  what  St.  Paul  himself  writes, 
(Bonums  xv.  24,)  concenung  his  intention,  might  ea^y  give  occaraon 
to  tibis  report.  But  when  die  Boman  Bishop,  Clemens,  says,*  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  went  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  the  West,  (jietia  i^f  diirtati,^') 
the  expression  can  hardly  be  understood  as  referring  to  Bome ;  indeed,  it 
most  naturally  applies  only  to  Spain ;  and  as  Clemens  was  probably  him- 
self a  disciple  of  the  Apostie,it  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  diat  he  would 
be  deceived  in  the  same  manner  as  might  happen  with  those  who  came 
alter  him.  It  must  be  adnutted,  we  find  no  room  for  a  journey  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  Spain,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  set  &ee  mim  hia 
imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  a&ei  bis  release  carried  the 
purpose  into  effect,  which  be  had  previously  announced.  Bat  this  wtt 
most  of  necessity  suppose,  if  we  acknowledge  the  geDuineoess  of  the 
secwid  epstle  to  Timothy,  and  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  consent  to 

f  tortuous  intorpretatdous  of  wngle  passages. 

)f  the  exten^n  of  Christianity  thus  eany  also  to  Britain,  Tertot 
liaa  is  a  witness ; '  aldiough  in  that  quite  rhetorically  expressed 
■ataam,  that  the  gospel  had  penetrated  ahready  into  those  parts  f£ 
Britain  not  subjected  to  die  Boman  dominion,  the  truth  may  be  some- 
libaX  exaggerated.  A  later  tradition,  in  Bede,  of  the  eighth  century, 
r^orta  that  Lucius,  a  British  king,  requested  the  Boman  bishop 
Eleutheros,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  to  send  him  some 
BuancMUuies.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  lator  British  church  is  evi- 
dence  i^nst  its  ori^  from  Borne ;  for  in  many  ritual  matters  it 
departed  from  the  usage  of  the  Bomish  church,  and  agreed  much  more 
nearly  with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  withstood,  for  a  long 
time,  the  authority  of  the  Bomish  papacy.    This  circumstance  would 

>  L.  nL  c  4.  ■gmiiul  all  the  forced  ioterpretatioiu  of 

■  Sim  cfaaru  et  Btramento  scriptam  ha-  these  worda,  which  bare  been  »et  forth  of 

bentaperSpirilnniiiiainlibaigaiBMliiteai.  late.    See  mr  HUUmt  of  (he  PlantInK«lc 

•  L.  I  c.  10,  i  S.  Vol.  I.  p.  4Sa, 

•  Ep.  I. ».  S.  •  •  Adv.  Jud.  c  7. 

•  We  eauDOt  aTOid  once  mora  pratestiag 
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seem  to  indicate,  that  the  Britons  had  received  their  Chiistiamty, 
either  immediately  or  tiirough  Gaul,  from  Asia  Minor,  —  a  thing  quite 
poaaible  and  eaay,  by  means  of  the  commercial  intercourBO.  The  later 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  oppoaod  the  sprit  of  ecclesiastical  indepe&dence 
among  the  Britons,  and  endeavored  to  establish  the  church  supremacy 
of  R^e,  were  uniformly  inclined  to  trace  back  the  church  eBtablisfa- 
menta  to  a  Roman  origin ;  &om  which  effort  many  false  legends  as  well 
as  this  might  hare  arisen. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  conflicts  which  the  church  within  the  Ro- 
mam  empire  had  to  sustain  with  the  state. 

3.  Penecutiont  of  the  Chrittian  Church. 

FinI,  Ae  Caiaa  a/  them. 

It  is  quite  important  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  nature  of  ihese 
persecationa,  to  be  rightly  iidbnDed,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  causes. 
Many  have  been  surprised,  that  the  Romans,  a  people  in  other  respectfi 
80  tolerant,  should  exhibit  so  impatient  and  peraecuting  a  spirit  agfunst 
the  Christians;  but  whatever  is  said  about  the  religious  tolerance  of 
the  Romans,  must  be  understood  with  cotmderable  restriction.  The 
ideas  of  man's  universal  righta,  of  universal  religious  freedom  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  were  quite  alien  to  the  news  of  the  whole 
ancient  world,  Kor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  since  the  idea  of  the  state 
was  the  highest  idea  of  ethics,  and  within  that  was  included  all  actual 
realization  of  the  highest  good :  —  hence  the  development  of  all  other 
goods  pertwning  to  humanity  was  made  dependent  on  this.  Thus  the 
reliffiov*  element  also  was  subordinatfid  to  the  political.  There  were 
none  but  state  religions  and  national  gods.  It  was  firet  and  only 
Christianity  tiiat  could  overcome  this  principle  of  antiquity,  release 
men  from  the  bondage  of  the  world,  subvert  partieularigm  and  the 
all-subjecting  force  of  the  political  element,  by  its  own  generalizing 
Theism,  by  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  God's  image 
in  all,  by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  ^e  highest  good,  com])re- 
hending  all  other  goods  in  itself,  which  was  substituted  in  place  of  the 
state  as  the  realization  of  the  highest  good,  whereby  the  state  was 
necesmtated  to  recognize  a  higher  power  over  itself.  Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  was  the  one  actually  taken  by  the  andent 
world,  a  defection  from  the  religion  of  the  state  could  not  appear  other- 
wise than  as  a  crime  against  the  state.^ 

Now  all  this  must  be  especially  true,  in  its  application  to  the  one- 
eided  political  principle  which  swallowed  up  every  other  interest, 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  Bomanism.  We  recognize  this  principle  in 
what  Cicero  lays  down  as  a  fiindamental  maxim  of  legislation.'     No 

}  A*  Varro  had  before  distingniBhed  a  mondity  left  10  projwgaW  iwelf  in  freedom ; 

thcologia  pliiloaophica  el  vera,  a  tbeologia  and  legislation,  which  constrainB,  ihr^atcns 

poclien  et  mjlhica,  and  a  theologia  civuis,  and  panishea,  —  tS  vo/io'StTiKtru,  rd  ivay- 

BO  Dio  ChrjBostom,  who  flouruhed  in  Ihe  xalov,  rt  /itri  (ripia^  toi  irpoiTraf tUK  i  — 

fiist  half  of  the  second  ecntarj,  (orat  12,)  although  he  riphtly  fixes  npon  the  firet  only, 

diatingaishes  three  eonrcea  of  icligion ;  the  aa  the  nniri^nal  and  original  source,  wtience 

nniTcnal  religious  conacionsncM,  the  l/ifv^  all  (he  reit  Uha  been  derived 
TOf  anaaiv  unS/nJiroii  Irivoia ;  poetrj  aod        *  De  legib.  1.  II.  o.  S. 
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maa  shall  haro  for  himaelf  ])articiilar  gods  of  his  own  ;  no  masi.  shall 
worship  by  himself  any  now  or  forei^  goda,  unless  they  are  recogniied 
by  the  public  lavra,  (nifu  pablice  adscitos.)  Although  the  ancient 
laws  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  were  no  longer  so  strictly  observed, 
althongh  foreign  customs  had  been  constantly  gaining  ground  in  Rome, 
and  the  ancient  policy  no  less  constantly  declining,  yet  now  there  were 
many  additional  reasons  to  those  which  had  previously  existed,  for 
goarding  against  the  introduction  of  new  religions.  There  prevailed, 
indeed,  at  this  time,  a  sensitive  dread  of  every  thing  with  which  a 
political  aim  could  be  connected,  and  the  jealousy  of  despotism  could 
be  easily  induced  to  suspect  political  ^ms,  even  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  intended.  Religion  and  religious  associations  seemed  well 
cakalated  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  political  plots  and  conspiracies. 
Hence  the  advice  of  Mtecenas  to  Augustus,  in  the  well  known  dis- 
course repOTted  by  Dio  Cassius,  where,  although  the  very  words  of 
MKcenas  may  not  be  used,  yet  tiie  historian  expresses  the  prevuling 
views  of  the  Roman  state  at  tins  period.  "  Worship  the  gods  in  all 
reapects  according  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  compel  all  others 
to  do  the  same.  But  hate  and  pnniah  those  who  would  introduce  any 
tiling  whatever,  ^en  to  our  customs  in  this  particular ;  not  alone  for 
the  sake  of  the  gods,  because  whoever  despises  them  is  incapable  of 
reverence  for  any  thing  else ;  but  because  such  persons,  by  introducing 
new  divinities,  mislead  many  to  adopt  also  foreign  laws.  Hence  con- 
sjarataes  and  secret  combinations,  —  the  last  things  to  be  borne  in  a 
mmarchy.  Suffer  no  man  either  to  deny  the  gods,^  or  to  pi-actase 
sorcery."  The  Roman  civilian,  Julius  Paulus,  cites,  as  one  of  the  ruling 
principles  of  civil  law  in  the  Roman  state,  tiie  following :  "  Whoever 
mtroduced  new  religions,  the  tendency  and  character  of  which  were 
unknown,  whereby  the  minds  of  men  might  be  disturbed,'  should,  if 
belon^g  to  the  higher  rank,  be  banished ;  if  to  the  lower,  punished  . 
with  death."  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Christianity,  which  produced  so 
great,  and  to  the  Roman  statesman  so  unaccountable  an  ag^tetioD  in  the 
minds  of  men,  must  fall  into  this  class  of  religwnes  novce.  We  have 
presented  here,  then,  the  two  points  of  view,  under  which  Christianity 
came  necessarily  into  collision  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  1.  R 
induced  Roman  dtizem  to  renounce  the  reli^on  of  the  state,  to  Ae 
obtervance  of  wMeh  they  were  hound  by  the  laws, — to  refuse  compliance 
with  the  "  earimomat  Romanaa."  Hence  many  of  the  ma^tratee, 
who  felt  nopertcnuU  antipathy  to  Christianity,  expliuned  to  Christians, 
when  armgned  before  them,  that  they  might  comply,  at  least  out- 
wardly, with  what  the  laws  required ;  viz.  observe  the  religious 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  state ;  that  the  state  was  concerned  only 
with  the  outward  act,  and  in  case  tl&t  were  performed,  they  might 
believe  and  worship  in  their  heart,  whatever  they  chose ;  or  that  they 
might  continue  to  worship  their  own  God,  provided  only  they  would 
wonhip  the  Roman  gods  also.     2.  It  introduced  anew  religion,  not 

a  applied  to        *  De  qnibni  onlmi  hDminam 
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admtUd  iy  Hk  lanot  of  th  ttaU  into  tie  oIobs  of  religvmet  HeittB. 
Hence  tlie  common  tannt  of  the  pagans  agiunst  the  CbriBtiaiiB,  BCGor(l< 
ing  to  TertDlluQ ;  son  Hcetessevoe — "  ;oa  are  not  permitted  bj  die 
laws ;  '*  and  Celaiu  acciues  them  of  secret  oompacts,  oontrar;  to  tlia 
l*ws.i 

Withont  doubt,  the  Bonans  did  exorcise  a  certain  religions  UA- 
eration,  but  it  was  a  toleration  not  to  be  separated  from  their  poly* 
theistic  reUgious  notions  and  their  civil  policy,  and  which,  by  its  own 
nature,  could  not  be  applied  to  Christianity.  Tber  were  in  the  hatnt 
of  securing  to  the  nations  they  had  contjuered,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  own  religions,^  inasmuch  as  Utey  hoped  by  so  doing  to  gain  them 
over  more  completely  to  their  intereste,  and  sJso  to  make  the  gods  v£ 
those  nations  their  friends.  The  Romans,  who  were  religiously  inclined, 
attribated  their  soTereinity  of  the  world  to  this  poUcy  of  conciliating 
the  gods  of  every  nation.'  Even  without  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  individuals  of  these  nations  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  opinions ;  and  hence  Rome,  into  which  there  was  a  constant  influx 
of  strangers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  became  the  seat  of  every 
description  of  reli^on.  "  Men  of  a  thousand  nations,"  says  Dionysing 
of  HaUcamasBus,*  "  come  to  the  city,  and  must  worship  the  gods  of  their 
country,  according  to  the  prevuling  laws  at  home."  It  doabtleas 
happened,  that  with  certain  modifications,  many  thin^  taken  from 
these  foreign  modes  of  worship,  were  introduced  mto  the  public  worship 
of  tiie  Bomaa  state ;  but  then  a  specif  decree  of  the  senate  was 
requisite,  before  uiy  Roman  citizen  could  be  allowed  to  join  in  die 
observance  of  any  such  foreign  rites.  At  this  particular  penod,  indeed, 
when  the  authonty  of  all  national  reli^ons  was  on  the  wane ;  when 
the  unsatisfied  religious  need  required  and  sought  some  new  thing ;  and 
this  was  offered  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  from  all  countries  into 
,  Rome  ;  it  was  frequently  the  case,  that  Romans  adopted  the  forms  of 
those  foreign  modes  of  worship,  which  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  the 
religions  recognized  by  the  state  (to  the  reli^onibus  publice  adscitis  i) 
but  this  was  an  irregmarity,  which  such  as  possessed  any  portion  of  the 
old  Roman  spirit  attributed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  times  and  the 
decline  of  ancient  manners.  Like  many  other  evils,  which  could  not 
be  suppressed,  it  was  left  unnoticed.  The  change,  moreover,  might  be 
the  less  striking,  mce  those  who  had  ftdopted  the  foreign  rites, 
observed  at  the  same  time  the  Roman  ceremonies.  Occasionally, 
however,  when  the  evil  threatened  to  get  the  upper  hand,  or  when  a 
seal  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  manners  and  civic  virtues, 
laws  were  passed  for  restraining  profane  ritee  (ad  coercendos  profanos 
ritus)   and    repressing    the    growth  of   foreign    superstitions,   (the 

1  'Of  mv^nif  Kpiiffiijv   rapi  rd  vtvo-  Til  olxiia  Ti/uJair  Hyeiv  tat  JtoCyv.  JoMph. 

Uiojiiva  roiov/uvav.     L.  I.  c  1.  Archsol.  1.  XVI.  c.  S.  H- 

*  Set  the  wordi  of  Marfus  AgKppa,  in  '  See  the  pBgan'g  laneiuge  in  Mhnidu 

bu  plea  for  the  religions  freedom  of  the  Felix,  and  in  Ariatidea'  &ncom.  fiomK. 

Jews :  T^  Moi/ioviav.  ^  i>t>v  tA  ai/iTav  *  See  Ariitid.  1.  c  and  DiODTt.  HwlitM- 

ruv   ivSpinruv  yfvo(  61  i/ui^   (jrn  rovTv  nasi.  ArdUMl-l.  IL  C.  19. 
fitTpmiiier,  ry  ifeivai  xari  x^fK*"  iicairToit 
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Talescere  superstitioDeB  eztemas ; ')  every  reli^os,  not  Roman,  being 
regarded  as  a  tuperatilion  by  the  Boman  statesman.  With  these 
vievs,  it  is  clear  Uiat  the  best  emperors,  vrho  were  seeking  to  restore 
the  old  life  of  the  Roman  state,  most  therefore  be  hostile  to  Christ^ 
ianiCy,  which  appeared  to  them  only  as  a  superstitio  externa ;  vhile 
worse  mlera,  with  nothing  of  the  old  Roman  spirit,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  rising  above  the  prejudicea  of  a  contracted  national!^,  might, 
from  indifference  to  the  old  Roman  policy  in  general,  calmly  look  on 
when  Christianity  was  making  encroachments  on  aU  sides. 

The  Jews  also  had  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion 
secured  to  them  by  decrees  of  the  senate  and  imperial  edicts,  and  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  powerful  national  God ; 
they  accosed  the  people  only  of  narrow-hearteduess  and  intolerance, 
because  they  hostilely  excluded  the  worship  of  other  gods;  or  they 
found  a  rea^n  for  this  in  the  jealous  character  of  that  Being  himself, 
who  would  have  no  other  gods  beside  bim.  Judaism  was  a  reli^io 
lidta  for  the  Jews ;  and  hence  the  Christians  were  reproached,  as  if 
they  had  contrived,  by  appearing  as  a  Jewish  sect,  to  slip  in  at  first 
onder  the  cover  of  a  tolerated  religion.^  Yet  for  all  this,  the  Jews 
were  by  no  means  allowed  to  propagate  their  religion  among  the 
Roman  pagans ;  —  the  laws  expressly  forbade  the  latter,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  receive  circumcision.  It  was  the  case,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  that  the  number  of  proselytes  from  the  pagans  was  greatly  multi- 
plied. This  the  public  authorities  sometimes  allowed  ta  pass  unnoticed ; 
but  occauommy  severe  Uws  were  passed  anew  to  repress  the  evil ;  as 
for  instance,  by  the  senate  under  the  emperor  ^herius,^  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  by  Septimius  Severus. 

The  case  was  altogether  different  mth  Christianity.  Here  was  no 
ancient,  national  form  of  worship,  as  in  all  the  other  religions.  Ghrist- 
i:uiity  appeared  rather  as  a  defection  from  a  religio  lidta, — an 
inaarrcction  against  a  venerable  national  &ith.*  This  is  brought  as  a 
charg3  against  the  Christiana,  in  the  spirit  of  the  previdling  mode  of 
thinking,  by  Gelsus.^  *'  The  Jews,"  he  says,  "  are  a  nation  by  them- 
BClvcs,  and  they  observe  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country,— 
whatever  thoy  may  be,  —  and  in  so  doing,  act  like  other  men.  It  is 
light  for  every  people  to  reverence  their  ancient  laws ;  but  to  desert 
than)  is  a  crime."  Hence  the  very  common  taunt  thrown  out  against 
the  Christians,  that  they  were  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither 
Jews  nor  pagans,  but  genus  tertium.  A  religion  for  mankind  must 
have  appeared,  — '  as  viewed  from  that  position  of  antiquity  according 

1  Tacitoi  places  tosMber,  in  a  propoiition  *  A  relive  proceeding  froii)  an  iaroBio- 

to  the  »en«te,  ihe  phrases  '■pablii'i  riwa  ntVoi  irpif  rb  Koivdr  rCni  'loviaiuv.  c-  CeU. 

bona*  «rtesM>(^ardia,ctqaia  externa  sapcr-  L  HI.  c.  7.    For  keeping  the   Chmciutf 

Mitknict  Taleseant.''    Annsl.  1.  XI.  c.  IS.  united  lo$[«ther  i^ioxptiij  ivMeai;  ^  ara- 

A  ]tdy  of  rank  in  moauti  at  gnperatilioniB  (rif.    L.  III.  c.  U. 

rea.    AnnaL  L  XUI.  c  33.  >  Aeit  iruvroc  av^pumnc  Karil  tH  jrarpia 

1  Sub  omlnacnlo  rel^nis  laltcm  licitie.  fjv,  obt  iv  /te/alrSivTiK  M  rovr^.   Xptari- 

—  Tanolliaa.  avoi^  6i  rd  rruT/ua  naraiiirii^at  Koi  oiy 

•  The  seoatDi  cotunlttun  ile  lacri*  JEgjp-  hi  n  niyx""^^  Wv«r  lif  'Imialoi,  tj'ntv 

liii  JadaicLiqiie  pellendii.    Tidt.  AnoaL  tus  irpoCTT-itfemJoi  rj  rai  'Iqaov  diiaawoX- 

lU.e.85.  Mf.    L.V.CM. 
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to  Thich  every  nation  had  its  own  particalar  reli^on,  — a  dung  con- 
trary to  nature,  threatening  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  order.  Tlio 
man  that  can  believe  it  poesible,  —  aays  Celsus,  —  for  Greeks  and 
Baihamns,  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Lybia,  to  i^ree  in  one  code  of  reU^ous 
laws,  must  be  quite  void  of  understanding.^  But  what  had  been  held 
impossible,  seemed  more  likely  every  day  to  be  realized.  It  was  now 
perceived,  that  Christianity  steadily  made  progress  among  peojJe  of 
every  rank,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  state, 
together  with  Uie  constitution  of  civil  society  which  seemed  closely 
interwoven  with  the  same.  Nothing  else  remuned,  therefore,  but 
to  oppose  the  inwaird  power,  which  men  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
by  outward  fbrce.  Ab  welt  the  whole  shape  and  form  of  the  CkristiaD 
worship,  as  the  idea  of  a  religion  for  mankind,  stood  in  direct  contra- 
diction witii  the  point  of  religious  development  hitherto  attained.  It 
exdted  Bospicion  to  observe,  that  the  Chrietians  had  notliing  of  all 
that  which  men  were  accustomed  to  find  in  every  other  form  of  wor- 
slup ;  nothing  of  all  that  which  the  Jews  had  in  common  mtli  the 
pagans.  So  Gelsus  calls  it  the  countersign  of  a  secret  compact,  of  an 
mvieible  order,  that  the  Christians  alone  would  have  no  altara,  images 
or  temples.'  Agiun,  the  intimate  brotherly  union  which  prevailed 
among  &e  Christians,  the  circumstance  that  every  one  among  them,  ia 
every  town  where  fellow-believers  dwelt,  immediately  found  friends, 
who  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  &iends  of  this  world  —  thja  was 
BometMng  that  men  could  not  comprehend.'  The  Roman  police  were 
utterly  unable  to  fathom  tha  nature  of  the  bond  which  so  unit«d  the 
Christians  with  one  another.  The  jealousy  of  despotism  could  every- 
where easily  see  or  fear  political  turns.  To  the  Roman  statesman,  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  unbending  will, 
which  could  be  forced  by  no  fear  and  by  no  tortures  to  yield  obedience 
to  tiie  laws  of  tiie  state  in  reference  to  religion,  to  perform  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies,  appeared  a  blind  obstinacy,  inflexibilis  obstinatio, 
as  men  called  it.  But  such  an  unconquerable  wilfulness  must  have 
presented  itself  to  dose  rulers,  who  were  accustomed  to  servile 
obedience,  as  Eomething  extremely  dangerous ;  and  many  would  sooner 
pardon  in  the  Christians  their  defection  ^m  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
than  their  want  of  reverence  for  the  emperors,  in  declining  to  take  any 
part  in  those  idolatrous  demonstrations  of  homage  which  pagan  flattery 
had  invented,  such  as  sprinkling  their  images  with  incense,  and  swear- 
ing by  their  genius,  "I  will  assuredly,"  sdd  Tertulliui,  "call  die 
emperor  my  lord  —  but  m  the  common  acceptation  —  but  when  I  am 
not  forced  to  call  him  liord  in  the  place  of  God.  In  other  respects,  I 
am  free  of  him ;  for  I  have  only  one  Lord  —  the  Almi^ty  and  eternal 
God  —  the  same  who  is  also  fee  emperor's  Lord.  How  should  he 
wish  to  he  the  Lord,  who  ie  the  father  of  his  country  t "  *     What  a 

1  Bb  vonli  tit :  'O  tqSto  ol6fuvi>t  oUtv  wd  more  commnni,  Hi  qnando  aon  cogvr 

sMhi-    I^  VTIL  c.  73.  nt  domiania  Dei  vice  dicam.    CMernm 

■  Hurriv  ufovoc;  «tti  ixttpfitiTov  swvu-  liber  lam  itli,  dominiu  raim  mena  anoi  ett, 

*faf  avt^pa.    L.  VnL  c  17.  Deiu  omnipotens  et  ntemiu,  idea  qui  ec 

*  8m  tlie  luzaae«  of  the  pagan  in  Ul-  iuliii.     Qui   patei  patruE  ut,  qnomoto 

..-I..A  17*i;«-    ^ihul  «>»*«    ■»  nao*  TA  ilnqUQU  Qgt  !      ApOtOgCt.  C  34- 
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contraet  to  tYiia  free^  high-hearted  spirit  of  the  Chiutians,  ia  ofiered  in 
the  sort  of  Ituguago  with  which  the  supercilious  and  self-«onceited 
philosopher,  Cebus,  addresses  them  :  "  Why  should  it  be  a  wrong  tiling, 
then,  to  acquire  favor  with  the  rulers  amonf  men,^  since  these  have 
been  exalted  to  the  control  orer  the  things  of  this  world,  not  without  ft 
dirine  providence  ?  And  when  it  is  reqiured  of  you  to  swear  by  the 
emperor  among  men,  there  ia  nothing  so  mischievous  in  this ;  for  what- 
ever you  receive  in  life,  you  receive  from  him."  '  Whenever,  on  the 
wmiveiBary  of  the  emperor's  accession  to  the  throne,  or  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  triumph,  public  festivals  were  appointed,  in  which  all  wore 
expected  to  participate,  the  Christians  alone  kept  away,  to  avoid  that 
which  was  csJcuIated  to  wound  their  religious  or  moral  feelings,  which 
was  uncongenial  with  the  temper  of  mind  inspired  by  tbcir  faidi.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this  case,  many  went  to  an  extreme,  and 
shrunk  from  joining  even  in  such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  of  jov 
as  contained  in  them  nothing  that  was  repugnant  to  Christian  fiutb  and 
decorum,  because  they  were  associated  iu  their  minds  with  tbe  pagan 
religion  and  mumen,  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  illumination  of  their 
dwellings,  and  the  decoratmg  them  with  festoons  of  laurel.'  On  one 
occasion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  distributed  by  the  emperor  as  a 
gratuity  among  the  soldiers.  All  presented  tlicmsclves,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, with  garlands  on  their  heads,  for  tbe  purpose  of  receiving  their 
portion ;  but  one  Christian  soldier  camo  with  the  garland  in  his  band, 
because  he  held  the  practice  of  crowiung  to  be  a  pagan  rite.*  Such 
acts  were,  indeed,  but  overdoings  of  individuals  or  of  a  party ;  —  where, 
liowever,ttieearnest  temper  at  bottom  might  deserve  respect; — and  the 
mi^rity  were  far  from  approving  such  excess  of  zeal :  but  tbe  mistake 
of  indindiuiU  was  ea^ly  laid  to  the  charge  of  all.  Hence  the  accusa- 
tion, 80  dangerous  in  Uiose  times,  of  high  treason,  (crimen  mnjcstatis,) 
which  was  brought  agiunst  the  Christians.  Men  called  them  "  irreveiN 
ent  to  the  Coesars,  enemies  of  fte  C^Gsars,  of  the  Boman  people" 
Crreli^osos  in  Cassarcs,  hostes  Ciesarum,  hostcg  populi  Komani.)  In 
like  manner,  when  only  a  minor  party  amoug  the  Christians  regarded 
tbe  occupation  of  a  soldier  as  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Christian 
love  and  of  the  Christian  calling,  it  was  converted  into  an  accusation 
against  all,  and  agtunst  Christianity  generally.  *'  Does  not  the  em- 
peror punish  you  justly  ?  "  says  Celsus ;  "  for  should  all  do  like  you, 
he  would  be  left  alone,  —  there  would  be  none  to  defend  him ;  the 
rudest  barbariaos  would  make  themselves  masters  of  the  worid,  and 
every  trace,  as  well  of  your  own  reli^on  itself,  as  of  true  wisdom, 
would  be  obliterated  from  the  human  race  ;  for  believe  not  that  yonr 
supreme  God  would  come  down  from  heaven  and  fight  for  us."  ' 

I  ToSf  hr  uMTpun-Dif  tuvim-of  tat  ffam-  worfcl  ihine,  mt  nnac  lacsnt  Ubernai  M 

Use  Htv/ui'iitiT&ai.  JuMe  lUMtnB,  plurei  jam  invanlei  eibnko- 

*  iUetat  jiifi  roury  ril  M  /vf,  Ka2  fri  rum  fbtc«  line  luccmii  el  lanreii,  qiuni 

&  iti^uviK' 6i  r^  0iVi  iropA  TDJirm  ^;t0u-  CfarutunorniB.    De  tdololitri>,c  IB. 

Kif.    c  Ock.  L  VUI.  c  63  et  6T.  *  TratalUui  wrou  bii  book,  "  de  eorou 

■  TflTMllun,  ia  hli  book,  d«  idololttn  nulilii,''  in  dcAnce  <tt  ^a  wldwr  Wlfatft 

coDplaim  bccnsa  K)  manf  Christiaiu  h>d  the  accns&tioiM  he  met  willk  from  tUi  iSlbiw^ 

■0  iMJIHiiw  to  tdw  a.  ihara  in  (uch  fMiT-  belierw. 

itiM.  CtuM,beabHnM,lwdHud,Let70w  *  L.  TJH  e.  M. 
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If  the  Christians  were  accused  generally  of  morosely  wi^drawmg 
themselves  from  the  world  and  from  the  courte^es  of  civil  and  aocnu 
life,  this  charge  was  grounded  partly  in  the  relaliou  itself  of  Christianity 
to  paganism,  as  that  relation  was  present  to  each  one's  own  cooseiouft- 
ness ;  but  in  part  also  to  a  certiun  onesided  tendency,  growing  in  the 
first  place  out  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  in  its  opposition 
to  the  pagan  world.  So  the  Christians  were  represented  as  men  dead 
to  the  world,  and  useless  for  aJl  affairs  of  life  ;^  dumb  in  public — 
loquacious  amODg  themselves ;  and  it  was  asked,  what  would  become 
of  the  business  of  life,  if  all  were  like  them  ? 

Of  this  kiud  were  the  causes  by  which  the  Koman  state  was  moved 
to  persecute  the  Christians ;  but  all  persecutions  did  not  proceed  from 
the  8tat«.  The  Christians  were  often,  victims  of  the  popular  rage. 
The  populace  saw  in  them  the  enemies  of  their  gods ;  and  this  wbs  the 
same  thing  as  to  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  deniere  of  the  gods,  the 
atheists,  fci^ioi,)  was  the  common  name  by  which  the  Christiana  were 
de^gnatcd  among  the  reople  ;  and  of  such  men  the  vilest  and  most 
improbable  stories  coula  easily  gain  belief;  —  that  in  their  conclaves 
they  wore  accustomed  to  abandon  themselves  to  unnatural  lust ;  that 
they  killed  and  devoured  children  ;  —  accusations  which  we  find  circu- 
lated, in  the  most  diverse  periods,  against  religious  sects  that  have 
once  become  objects  of  the  fanatic  hatred  of  the  populace.  The 
reports  of  disaffected  slaves,  or  of  those  from  whom  torture  bad  wnmg 
the  confession  desired,  were  next  employed  to  support  these  absurd 
charges,  and  to  justify  the  rage  of  the  populace.  If  in  hot  climates 
the  long  absence  of  rain  brought  on  a  drought ;  if  in  Egypt  the  Nile 
fuled  to  irrigate  the  fields ;  if  in  Rome  the  'liber  overflowed  its  banks ; 
if  a  contagious  disease  was  raging  ;  if  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  or  any 
other  pubhc  calamity  occurred,  the  popular  rage  was  easily  turned 
against  the  Christiana.  "  We  may  ascribe  this,"  was  the  cry,  •'  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity.'  Thus  it 
had  become  a  proverb  in  North  Africa,  according  to  Augustine,  "  If 
there  is  no  nun,  tax  it  on  the  Christians."  '  And  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  people  so  judged,  when  one  who  clfumed  to  be  a  philosopher, 
when  a  Porphyry  as»gned  as  the  cause  why  no  stop  could  be  put  to  a 
conta^Dus  and  desolating  ^ckness,  tiiat  by  reason  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  Esculapius'  influence  on  the  earth  was  over. 

There  was,  besides,  no.wantof  tBdividuaZ*  who  were  ready  to  cscita 
the  popular  rage  agmnat  the  Christians  ;  priests,  artisans  and  others, 
who,  like  Demetrius  in  the  Acts,  drew  their  gains  from  idolatry; 
ma^cians,  who  beheld  their  juggling  tricks  exposed;  sanctdmonions 
Cynics,  who  found  their  hypocrisy  unmasked  by  the  Christians.  When, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  magician  whose  life 
has  been  written  by  Lucian,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  observed  Uiat 
hia  tricks  had  ceased  to  create  any  sensation  in  the  dtiea,  he  exclaimed^ 
"  The  PontuB  is  filled  with  atheists  and  Christians ; "  and  called  on  the 

1  Hominei  inftsctDOd  id  negolio,  in  poUico  mnti,  in  kngiilit  gurnU.  Sm  tbe  wocdi  cf 
Ibe  Vtfgui  in  ICimcitii  Felix. 
*  Hon  plait  Dou,  doc  «d  ChrinUmM. 
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people  to  stone  them,  if  tbev  &i  not  wish  to  draw  down  on  themselTes 
the  ftnger  of  the  gods.  He  would  never  exhibit  his  arts  before  the 
people,  nntil  he  had  first  proclumed,  "  If  any  Atheist,  Chrisdan  or 
Epicurean  has  slipped  in  here  as  a  spy,  let  him  begone ! "  An  appeal 
to  popular  violence  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  considered  the 
most  convenient  covirse,  by  the  advocates  of  religion  among  the 
pagans.'  Jos^  Martyr  knew  that  Cresceiis,  —  one  of  the  common 
FBeudo-cynica  of  the  period,  who  were  sanctimonious  demagogues, — 
attempted  to  stir  up  Ihe  people  agiunst  the  Chrisdans ;  and  that  be 
bad  threatened  Justin's  own  life,  because  he  had  stripped  him  of  his 
diuraise. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  persecutions,  the  conclo- 
(don  is  obvious,  that  until  Christianity  hid  been  received,  hy  expreat 
lout  of  (he  State,  into  the  data  of  Uu^uZ  reliffions,  (religionti  licitce,') 
the  CkrUtiimt  couid  not  enjoy  any  general  and  certain  trcenqvUlity  in 
the  exereite  of  their  religion;  imthin  the  Moman  empire  they  were 
eoHttantly  expoted  to  tJie  rage  of  the  populace  and  to  the  malice  of 
individuaU.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ever-changing 
Rtaation  of  the  Christian  church,  under  the  governments  of  the 
aeveral  emperors  who  were  so  differently  affected  towu^  it. 

4.  Situation  of  the  Ohrittian  Church  under  the  leveral  Emperort. 

It  is  related  by  Tertullian,^  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  he  was 
moved  by  Pilate's  report  concerning  the  nuracles  of  Christ  and  his 
resurrection,  to  propose  to  the  senate,  that  Christ  should  be  received 
among  the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  that  the  senate  set  aside  the  proposition, 
lest  tbey  might  yield  somewhat  of  their  ancient  prerogative  of  deciding 
all  matters  relating  \a  "new  reli^ons,"  upon  their  own  movement 
(e  motu  proprio  ;)  that  the  emperor,  however,  did  not  wholly  desist 
from  his  object,  but  went  so  far  at  least,  as  to  threaten  with  severe  pen- 
alties all  such  as  should  accuse  the  Christiana  on  the  ground  of  dieir 
reUgion.  But  an  author  so  wanting  in  critical  judgment  as  Tertullian, 
cannot  possibly  be  received  as  a  credible  witness  for  a  story  which 
weara  on  its  nice  all  the  marks  of  untruth.  Should  the  account  be 
consdered  as  an  exaggerated  one,  but  as  still  having  some  slight 
measure  of  truth  at  its  foundation,  even  such  an  hypothesis  could  not 
be  miuntajned;  though  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
emperor  once  proposed  to  grant  to  the  Christians  a  Iree  toleration.  It 
is  neither  credible,  on  the  ground  of  Pilate's  character,  that  what  he 
saw  in  Christ  left  on  Um  any  such  lasting  impression  as  this  account 
assumes ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  effect  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  his  report  on  the  mind  of  Tiberius.  Certainly  it  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  the  servile  character  of  the  senate  under  Tiberius,  for 
ti>em  to  act,  as  they  must  have  acted,  according  to  this  account ;  and 
a«  there  were  no  accusers  aa  yet  of  a  Christian  sect,  there  was  no 
occauon  for  pas^ng  a  law  a>giun8t  such  accusers.  In  fact,  the  succeed- 
ing history  shows  that  no  such  previous  law  of  Tiberius  could  hare 

>  8m  the  HmodM  in  Ldcuh'i  Jupiter  Tragoed.  *  Apologet  e.  S  et  II. 
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exiBted.  Probably  TertuUian  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
some  spurious  document. 

At  first,  the  Christiana  were  confounded  with  the  Jews;  conae- 
quently,  the  order  issued  under  tho  emperor  Claudius,  in  the  year  68, 
for  tiie  banishment  of  the  turbulent  Jews,  would  involve  the  Christians 
also,  if  there  were  any  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and  if  Chratianity  made 
its  first  converts  there  among  Jews,  who  continued  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish customs,  Suetonius  says,  "  tie  emperor  Claudius  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  who  were  constantly  raising  disturbances,  at  tho 
instigation  of  Chrestus." '  We  could  suppose,  that  some  factious  Jew 
tiien  living,  of  this  name,  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  Jewish  frcedmen 
in  Rome,  was  intended.  But  as  no  individual  so  universally  known  as 
the  Chrestus  of  Suetonius  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  that  writer, 
is  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  as  the  name  of  Christus  IxqIoio;^  was 
frequently  pronounced  Chrestus  (^fjoio;)  by  the  pagans  ;  it  is  quite 
prooable  that  Suetonius,  who  wrote  half  &  century  after  the  event, 
throwing  together  what  he  had  heard  about  the  political  expectations 
.  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews,  and  the  obscure  and  confused  accounts 
which  may  have  reached  him  respecting  Christ,  was  thus  led  to  express 
himself  in  a  manner  so  vague  and  indefinite. 

Christiamty  meanwhile,  nad  been  continually  making  progress  among 
the  pagans  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  worship  of  God,  shaped 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  apostle  Paul,  rendered  it  no  longer 
possible  to  mistake  the  Christians  for  a  Jewish  sect.  Such  was  the 
case  particularly  with  the  Roman  communities,  as  the  persecution,  soon 
to  be  mentioned,  shows ;  for  this  could  not  have  arisen,  if  the  Christ^ 
ians,  as  men  who  were  descended  from  Jews  and  observed  the  M<»aic 
laws,  had  been  held  to  be  simply  a  sect  of  that  people.  They  must 
have  already  drawn  on  themselves,  in  the  capittd  of  the  world,  the 
£Euuitical  hatred  of  the  populace,  as  the  teriium  gemti,  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  Already  had  the  popular  feeling  given  currency 
to  those  monstrous  reports  above  noticed,  of  unnatural  crimes  to  which 
the  secret  sect  of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  abandoned  themselves.* 
It  was  not  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  of  the  empire,  —  it  was  this 
popular  hate,  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  this  first  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in  Rome.  But  its  immediate  cause  was  something 
wholly  accidental ;  and  that  precisely  so  reckless  a  monster  as  Nero 
must  be  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  was  likewise  owing  im- 
mediately to  a  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances.  Tet  there 
was  something  intrinsically  aigmficant  in  the  fiict,  that  the  individual  by 
whom  the  renunciation  of  everything  on  the  side  of  the  divine  and 
moral  was  most  completely  carried  out,  that  the  impersonation  of 
creaturely  will  revolting  against  all  higher  order,  must  give  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

The  moving  cause  which  led  Nero,  in  the  year  64,  to  vent  his  fiiry 
against  the  Christians,  was  originally  nothing  else  than  a  wish  to  divert 

>  Impolwre  Chretto  auidae  nunnltnan-  CAanal.  1.  XV.  c.  44 J  "  per  flaritla  inTuot, 
Va  noma  expalit  qnoa  vnlgna  Ctiriatlanos  ■ppeUsbat,"  mast 

>  We   bclievo  tbe  pius«g«  in  T«cittu,    Da*e  reference  to  then  repoiu. 
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from  himself  the  Buspicioa  of  being  the  author  of  the  conflagration  of 
Borne,  and  to  fii  the  guilt  on  othera ;  and  as  the  Christiana  were  already 
become  objects  of  popular  hatred,  and  the  fanatic  mob  Trere  prepared 
to  believe  them  capable  of  any  ebameful  crime  that  might  be  chiuged 
upon  them,  such  an  accusation,  if  brought  against  the  Christians, 
would  be  most  easily  credited.'  He  could  make  himself  popular  by 
the  suSerings  inflicted  on  a  class  of  men  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  new  gratification  for  hia  aatanic  cruelty.  All  being 
seized  whom  the  popular  hate  had  stigmatized  aa  Christiana,  and  there- 
fore profligate  men,^  it  might  eaaily  happen  that  some  who  were  not 
really  Christians  would  be  included  in  the  nnmber.^ 

Those  arrested  aa  Christians  were  now,  by  the  emperor's  commands, 
executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Some  were  crucified;  otiiers 
sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs;  others,  ag^,  had  their  garments  smeared  over  with  some  com- 
bustible material,  and  were  then  set  on  fire  to  illununate  the  public 
gardens  at  night. 

This  persecution  was  not,  indeed,  in  its  immediate  effects,  a  general 
one;  but  fell  exclusively  on  the  Ghristiaos  in  R«mc,  accused  as  the 
incendiaries  of  the  city.  Yet  what  had  occurred  in  the  capital,  could 
not  f^  of  being  attended  with  serious  consequences  affecting  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Christians, — whose  religion,  moreover,  was  an  unlawful  one, 
—  throughout  all  the  pronnces. 

The  impression  which  tins  first  and  truly  horrible  persecution,  by 
a  man  who  presented  so  noticeable  a  contrast  with  the  great  historical 
phenomenon  of  Christianity,  left  behind  it,  endured  for  a  long  time  on 
the  noinda  of  tiie  Christitms.  Nor  wae  it  altogether  without  truth,  when 
the  image  of  the  Antichrist,  —  the  representative  of  that  last  reaction  of 
the  power  of  ungodlinesB  against  the  divine  government  and  against 
Chriatiaiuty, — was  transferred  to  so  collossal  an  exhibition  of  self-will 
rebelling  against  all  holy  restraints,  and  even  passing  over  to  the  side 
of  the  unnatural,*  as  was  presented  in  the  character  of  Nero.  It  may 
often  be  observed,  that  the  impression  left  by  a  man  in  whom  an  impor- 
tant principle,  connected  nith  the  history  of  the  world,  has  manifested 

I  Aboleodo  nunoii  sabdidit  reos,  mj9  ihc  tint  named  class,  cgut  fatcbantni',  were 

Tantiu  of  Nero.  designsted  as  being  rcnll;  ^liy  of  sotting 

'  Quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vnlgns  Chris-  fire  lo  the  rily  ^    If  llie  liitcer  be  the  cue, 

donos  nppellAha;,  savs  Tacitus.  and  if  the  filrri  is  to  be  refeiTcd   Co   ihe 

'  Id  the  interpretation  of  Tsdms'  acconnt  inoenJi'uni,  and  tliis  account  deserres  cotlS- 

of  this  traniACtion,  several  points  may  be  dcnce  thronghoal,  we  mast  conceive  here 

donhifnl.    When  he  «avs,  I'rimo  correpti,  of  persons  nctunllT  employed  by  Nero  for 

qui  fiilebiatnr,  the  qoeacon  arises,  what  did  the  perpetration  □?  the  deed  ;  —  not  Chiis- 

Uiej  confcu  ?  — that  they  hod  set  the  lire,  tians,  but  snch  us  the  people  dcKij^aled  i>j 

W  that  they  were   Christians  7     When  he  the  name  of  Christians,  —  haled,  abomina- 

■■yB,I>rindejadidoeonmimululndoingens  bla  men.    These,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of 

band  perinde  in  crimine   incendii,  qaam  beltoring  their   fate,  may  then  hare  de- 

odio   nnmani   generis   convicti   snnt,  the  nannced  mani  othcn  as  Christians,  among 

oneseion  occaia,  does  the  Utter  refer  to  all,  whom  may  have  been  some  who  really 

■olhoKthat  "confeased,"  as  well  as  the  rest,  were,  and  othem  who  were  not  Fuch. 

,0  l]i^  by  Tacitus,  all  ore  pronoonced  *  A  characteristic  trait  of  Nero,  as  de- 

frtt  from  the  allied  crime  of  being  the  scribed   by  Tacitus,  — "  incredibilium  c* 

nibon  of  the  conAagniioa ;  or  do  the  words  pitor."    AniuJ.  L  XV.  e.  48. 
icfer  only  to  Iha  moLtiindo  ingeni,  «o  that 
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itself,  or  from  vhom  &  great  power  of  destmction  has  gone  fwdi,  is  not 
so  immediately  effitced,  &ar  room  allowed  for  the  Uiought  tliat  such  a 
penoQ  has  really  ceased  to  emt ;  as  we  see  in  the  examples  of  tlw 
emperor  Frederic  II.,  and  of  Napoleon.  So  it  was  in  the  esse  of  this 
monstrous  exhibition  of  the  power  of  evil.  The  rmnor  prcTuled  among 
the  heathen  people,  that  Nero  was  not  dead,  but  had  retired  to  some 
place  of  secrecy,  from  which  he  would  again  make  his  appearance,*  —  a 
rumor  which  several  adventurers  and  impostors  took  advantage  of  for 
their  own  ends.  Now  this  rumor  assumed  also  a  Christian  dress,  and  it 
ran,  that  Nero  had  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  would  return  as 
the  Antichrist,'  to  finish  what  he  had  already  begun,  the  destruction  of 
that  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the- world. 

Since  the  despotic  Bomitian,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  81, 
was  in  the  practice  of  encouraging  informers,  and  of  removing  out  of  ihe 
way,  under  various  pretexts,  those  persons  who  had  excited  his  suspicious 
ochis  cupidity,  the  chargeof  embracing  Chriatianity  would,  in  this  reign, 
be  the  most  common  one  after  that  of  Mgh  treason  (crimen  majeetatis.^ 
In  consequence  of  such  accusations,  many  were  condemned  to  death,  or 
to  the  confiscatiou  ot  their  property  and  banishment  to  an  island.* 

The  emperor  moreover  was  secretly  informed  that  two  individuals 
were  living  in  Palestine,  of  the  race  of  David  and  Jesus,  who  were 
engaged  in  seditious  undertakings.  The  seditions  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  a  Messi^  were  already  well  known,  and  the 
language  of  ^e  Christians,  in  speaking  of  the  lungdom  of  Christ,  was 
ofl^  misunderstood.'^  He  caused  the  individuals  who  had  been  accused 
tfl  be  brought  before  him,  Mid  convinced  himself  that  they  were-poor, 
innocent  countrymen,  quite  incapable  of  engaging  in  any  pohtical 
schemes ;  he  therefore  lulowed  them  to  return  in  peace  to  their  homes.' 
But  &om  this,  certunly.  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  the  emperor  re- 
voked those  measures  wUch  had  been  adopted  against  the  Christiana 
generally,  and  which  bad  another  motive.^ 

The  emperor  Nerva,  who  assumed  the  government  in  the  year  96, 
was  by  the  natuial  justice  and  philanthropy  of  his  character,  an  enemy 
to  that  whole  system  of  information  and  sycophancy  which  had  been 
the  occasion  of  so  much  evil  in  the  time  of  his  predeceaaora.     This  of 

1  Tbe  wordi  of  TRcitnB  are :  Vsrio  snpcr  god,  and  for  ihe  Jews  n  lawful  rcligioa, 

eutn  ejus  rumore  eoqno  plaribiu  virere  coolil.  a  fortiori,  be  brooght  Bgnimt  the  con- 

etim  Sagentibue  credealibnaqoe.    Hut.  1.  Tenion  to  Chrisiianiij. 

II.  c  S.  *  Bcsidea  Dio  Cauins,  RTiother  historian 

*  In  the  Pieudo.SibjIiine  boolu  :  EjV  cited  in  the  rhroniele  of  EaBrbiaa,  nunel*, 
ivOKalBl'ii  loiiiiiv  6aii_aliTav.  BruttiDi,  ^3ti  thut  man;  Buffered  martjr- 

*  The  words  of  Dio  Cassins,  1. 1.XVn.  dom  under  ihe  reifp^i  of  iKs  emperor. 

c.  14:  'Ey%y>Jiiia  udc6niTt>f,  i^' tK  lai  IMxn  '  For  evidence  of  this,  see  Jostia  MartTT, 

cU  Td  Tuv  'loiiiaiuv  ^i  HifiMJnirc;  noX-  fApoloB.  1.  H.  c.  S8.)     'kt-obeavTCf  0am- 

^  KoTtSitaa^iiaav.     Tbe  nnitiiig  of  the  'ixlav  npoaieKUvrof  liuSt,  aKpiruf  avdpu- 

chaise  ot  uiJtunjf  with  that  of  aa  inclina-  irivm  \tyttv  i/iia;  ijirt0.ii^Tt, 

tionlo  Jewish  caatomi,  nmj  have  atlasian  *  Hegeaippus  inEa>eb.!.Ilf.c.l9and9D. 

to  ChriitJaoilj,  if  lii^eor^f  \i  not  to  be  an.  ^  TertulUan  certainly  expresses  himself 

dentood  aa  barely  referring  to  the  denial  of  in  too  geneml  a  manner,  when  he  saya, 

tba  god)  of  the  state   niU^n.     At  all  ('Apologet  c  5.)  that  Domitiao  made  biH- 

cranti,  the  charge  of  irdtlmK,  if  applied  to    one  attempt  to  perseenie  the  C"~~^ 
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itself  was  drortbla  to  liie  Ghnstians,  inaamiicli  as  the  crime  of  p&sBmg 
ov«r  to  their  religion  had  been  one  of  the  most  conunon  Bubjects  of 
aecnsation.  Nerva  set  &t  liberty  those  nho  had  been  condemned  on 
charges  of  this  nature,  and  recaUed  such  as  had  been  banished ;  ho 
caused  all  the  slaves  and  freedmon,  vrho  had  appeared  as  accusers  of 
Uicir  masters,  to  be  executed.  He  forbade  generally  the  accusataons 
of  slaves  against  their  masters  to  be  received.  All  this  must  have 
operated  favorably  on  the  Christians,  as  the  complaints  brought  against 
them  proceeded  frequently  from  ill-disposed  slaves.  Accusations  on 
such  accounts  as  had  funushed  the  matter  of  the  great  number  of  con- 
demnations under  the  preceding  reign,  were  in  general  no  longer  to  be 
^owed;  and  among  these  Christianity  was  probably  included.'  Thna 
it  is  true,  the  complaints  agiunst  the  Christians  must,  during  the  short 
reign  of  Nerva,  have  been  suspended ;  yet  no  lasting  tranquillity  was 
secured  to  tbem,  since  their  religion  was  not  recognized  by  any  public 
act  as  a  rdigio  llcita ;  and  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  if  Christianity, 
during  these  few  years,  could  be  diffiised  without  oppo^tion,  the  fury 
of  its  enemies,  which  had  been  held  in  check,  would  break  forth  with 
&eah  violence  on  this  emperor's  death. 

These  consequences  ensued  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  the  year 
99 ;  since  this  emperor,  a  statesman  in  the  Roman  sense,  could  not 
overlook  the  encroachments  on  all  aides  of  a  reli^oos  community  so 
entirely  repugnant  in  its  character  to  the  Roman  spirit.  And  the  law 
issued  by  him  against  close  associations,  (the  Heteerias,)  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  suppressing  the  factious  element  in  many  districts,  might  ea^j 
be  turned  against  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  party  so  closely  united 
together.  It  was  at  this  lime,  (A.  D.  110,)  the  younger  Pliny,  whose 
noble  susceptibility  to  all  purely  humtm  feelings  shines  forth  ao  amiably 
in  his  letters,  came,  as  proconsul  of  Bithynia  and  PontuB,  into  countries 
over  which  many  Christians  were  dispersed.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  arr^gncd  before  his  tribunal.  He  was  thrown  into  embarrass- 
ment, as  he  had  never  before  taken  a  share  in  such  transactions ;  as 
there  was  no  settled  law  on  the  matter,  except  the  general  principles  of 
the  civillawof  the  empire,  relating  to  "rehgjonesnovseetperegrinsa," 
and  as  the  number  of  the  accused  was  so  great ;  "  for  many,"  he  writcfl 
to  the  emperor,  "of  all  ages,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes  would 
be  involved  in  the  danger ;  for  the  conta^on  of  this  superstition  has 
seked  not  only  dties,  but  also  the  vill^es  and  open  country."  The 
temples  were  deserted,  the  ordinary  rites  of  worship  could  not  for  a 
long  time  be  celebrated,  and  victims  for  sacrifice  were  rarely  purchased,' 
Pliny,  like  a  lover  of  justice,  did  not  allow  himself  to  prejudge  the  case, 
but  took  all  pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  character  of  the  Christian 
Beet.  He  questioned  such  as  had  for  many  years  been  separated  from 
the  Chrisdau  community,  and  apostates  are  usually  httle  inclined  to 

1  Dio  Ouiia*  mendons,  in   connection  ^  Plin.  1.  X.  ep.  97.    Pro^  jam  desoUt* 

with  the  crimen  loajeslstii,  the  chnrgs  of  templa,  siu:ra  aolennU  dia  inteiraiiss,  vio* 

6aideta,  ilio  of  the  Vauiaini;  ffiifi  Blthon^jh  tlmiE,  qnanun  lidhac  If  '    ' 

eertainir  bj  iaiStia,  we  aie  not  to  noder-  venieliunr. 
■Uud  the  a-9iariK,  oi  Chiislianitj, 

YOL.  I.  9 
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speak  well  of  the  Bocie^  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Following 
the  brutal  custom  of  fioman  justice,  which  p^d  no  regard  to  man's 
universal  rights,  he  applied  torture  to  two  fenmle  slaves,  who  held  the 
office  of  deacoaeases  in  the  ChristiELn  coounumties,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  from  them  the  trath.  And  after  all  he  could  leam  only,  that 
the  Christians  were  in  the  custom  of  meeting  together  on  a  certain  day, 
(Sunday;)  that  they  then  united  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  their  God, 
Christ;  and  that  they  bound  one  another,' — not  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,^  —  but  to  refmn  from  theft,  from  adultery;  to  be  faithful  in 
performing  their  promises,  to  withhold  from  none  the  property  intrusted 
to  their  keeping  ;*  that  after  this  they  separated,  and  met  again  in  the 
evening  at  a  simple  and  innocent  meal>  But  these  latter  assemblies 
had  been  discontinued  in  compliance  with  the  emperor's  edict  agaaost 
the  Hetceriie. 

If  we  compare  Pliny  with  his  friend  Tacitus,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  the  former  distinguishes  himself  at  once 
by  the  greater  freedom  and  impartiality  of  his  judgment.  Tacitns, 
without  entering  into  any  further  investigation  of  the  facts,  allows  him- 
self to  be  swayed  by  bis  prejudices  against  everything  not  Roman, 
against  a  religion  coming  from  the  Jews,  the  founder  of  which  had  been 
executed  by  the  order  of  a  Roman  governor,  a  religion  which  found  so 
many  adherents  among  people  of  the  lower  class ;  he  is  carried  away 
by  the  popular  reports  which  fell  in  with  those  prejudices.  He  reckons 
Christianity  among  the  many  new  and  bad  customs,  which  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  flowed  together  and  found  sympathy  in  the  great 
capital,  Rome.*  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but  an  exitiabilis  superstitio, — 
in  the  Christians,  only  homines  per  fla^tiis  invisoe,  —  men  hatefiil  for 
their  crimes,  and  who  deserved  tbe  severest  punishments.^  Pliny  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  at  once  to  a  conclusion  by  his  own 
prejudices  or  prevailing  rumora.  He  considerB  it  his  duty  to  enter  into 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  case,  before  he  decides.  The  result  of 
hifl  inquiiT  was  favorable  to  the  Christians,  in  so  far  as  the  judgment 
was  based  on  purely  moral  grounds,  and  the  general  right  of  mankind 
to  freedom  in  the  worship  of  God  was  recognized.  But  Pliny  shares  in 
common  with  Tacitus  the  partial  and  contracted  views  of  Uke  Roman 
statesman,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  that  elevated  stand.  He 
sees  in  a  religion  which  absorbs  the  whole  interest  of  men,  and  makes 
them  forget  everything  else,  notbing  but  a  superstitio  prava,^  —  or  as 
we  might  express  it,  by  converting  the  phrase  into  modem  language,  a 
misty  pietism.  He  requires,  inasmuch  as  he  looks  upon  religion  aa  a 
matter  of  the  state,  unconditional  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

'  An  alloEiDii  Id  the  bnptisraal  tow,  the  *  Plamlj  in  contradiction  ot  the  popnUr 

racramentnm  miliiiie  Chnstiim»,  to  which  mmors  respecling  iliose  nnnBtn™!  repftiU 

ttiera  ig  freqncut  reference  in  the  practical  of  the  Chnslians,  the  epulie  ThjeBl«K. 

homiliea.  >  Qao  cunct>  nndiqne  &troA  ant  pnden- 

'  A  plain  contmdiclion  of  those  popalar  da  ronSannt  celebruitarqne. 

raniorg  reepectiitjr  the  objects  hod  in  view  ia  *  Sonlea  et  noTiasima  exempla  merilM. 

the  secret  asseniblica  among  the  Christian*.  '  Not  txitiabrlis,  hecunie  he  WM  obliged 

'  Whoever  bj  rach  a  sio  violated  hij  lo  acknowledge  that  the  Christwiw  were 

baplisnial  vow,  vaa  excluded  from  the  fel-  blBmelcaa  in  tncir  Uvea, 
lowatup  of  the  church. 
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ytiOt  the  character  of  the  religion  lie  haa  nothing  to  do.  Whaterer  titat 
might  be,  defiance  of  the  imperial  laws  must  be  severely  puniBhed.' 

The  christians  muBt  deny  their  f^th,  invoke  the  gods,  offer  incense 
•ltd  pour  out  libations  before  the  image  of  the  emperor,  together  with 
the  images  of  the  gods,  and  cone  Christ.  If  they  declined  so  to  do, 
and,  after  having  been  thrice  called  upon,  by  the  governor,  to  abjure 
their  &itb,  continued  steadfastly  to  confess  that  they  were  Christisas 
and  would  remain  so,  Pliny  condemned  tliem  to  death,  as  obstinate 
ecmfesson  of  a  reli^o  ilUcita,  who  dared  publicly  defy  the  laws  of  the 
emnre.     They  who  complied  with  the  governor's  terms,  were  pardoned. 

It  18  no  matter  of  wonder,  considering  the  rapid  and  powerful 
qpread  of  CbrietiaiiitT  in  this  country,  if  the  fuUi  of  many,  who  had 
oome  over  to  the  rehgjon  during  the  peaceful  times  of  Nerva,  was  of 
no  such  nature  as  to  stand  the  trial  of  persecution.  Sudden  and 
extensve  cooverraons  of  this  kind  are  not  apt  to  prove  the  most 
Aorough.  So  was  it  in  the  present  case  ;  many  who  had  embraced 
Christianitjr,  or  were  on  the  point  of  embracing  it,  drew  back  at  the 
tbreatetung  prospect  of  death,  and  the  consequences  of  this  change 
were  viable  in  uie  increase  of  the  numbers  who  participated  in  the 
public  religious  ceremonies. 

La  observing  the  e^t  of  bis  meaanrea,  FHny  fell  into  the  same  mis- 
take into  which  statesmen,  crafty  in  all  otiier  things,  have  often  fallen, 
inth  regard  to  concems  which  stand  related  to  what  is  Ughcst  and  most 
free  in  human  nature.  The  happy  issue  which  for  the  moment  seemed 
to  attend  the  course  he  had  chosen,  led  him  to  hope  that  by  degrees 
the  new  sect  might  eaaly  be  suppreseed,  if  the  same  method  should 
continue  to  be  pursued ;  if  seventy  were  suitably  blended  with  mild- 
ness ;  if  the  obstinate  were  punished  to  terrify  the  others,  while  such 
M  -were  disposed  te  retract,  were  not  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
refusal  of  pardon. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  these  transactions  to  the  emperor  Trajan,^ 
Be  requested  hia  advice  particulartv  on  the  following  questions: 
-whether  a  distinction  was  to  be  made  of  different  ages,  or  the  young  and 
tender  were  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  with  the  more  m&r 
ture  ?'  whether  any  time  was  to  be  allowed  for  repentance,  or  every 
person  who  had  once  been  a  Christian  was  in  every  case  to  be  punish- 
ed? whether  the  Christians  were  liable  to  punishment  simply  as  such, 
or  only  on  account  of  other  offences  ?  It  is  plain,  from  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  Pliny  above  described,  how  most  of  these  questions 
ought,  according  to  hie  own  view  of  the  case,  to  be  answered ;  and  the 
emperor  approved  of  these  proceet^nga ;  moreover,  in  deciding  the 
questions  submitted  to  his  authority,  he  went  on  the  same  principles. 
The  ChristJans,  he  did  not  place  in  the  same  class  with  ordinaiy  crim- 

1  Hii  words  are  :  Ncque  enim  dnbitabain,  indabiufale  inu-ki  of  genalneneM  on  iti 

quleennqae  estet,  t^aod  folerentnr,  perri-  f>c«.    No  one  but  the  Romaa  Btaleimiui 

caciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obsCiiiatiDiiem  could  m  write  on  the  aSair. 
debere  pnniri.  »  This  qnesiion  «u  probably  occasioned 

'L.  X    ep.    97.     Thii   report  of  Flinj',  tn  Ihe  {net  ibilmang  children  and  j/onA  [»t* 

vUch  we  have  ft^owed  thiu  far,  bean  the  oboTeJ  were  foand  among  the  Chnitiana. 
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inals,  for  vhom  tiie  governors  in  the  prorinces  caused  aearcli  to  be  made 
by  the  police.'  They  were  not  to  be  sought  aSter ;  but  when  informa- 
tioQ  was  lodged  against  them,  and  they  were  arraigned  before  the 
tribnnal,  they  must  be  punished.  In  ivhat  wat/y  the  emperor  does  not 
explain ;  be  even  admits  that  on  this  point  no  certun  rule  of  general 
application,  could  be  g^ven.'  It  appears,  however,  that  the  punishment 
was  generally  understood  to  be  death.  Moreover,  Trajan  accorded 
pardon  to  such  as  manifested  repentance. 

As  early  a  Christian  writer  as  XertuUian  fonnd  that  this  deoaoa 
involved  a  contradiction.  If  the  emperor  conndered  the  Ghriatians  as 
guilty,  he  ought  to  liave  directed  (iiat,  like  all  other  criming,  they 
should  be  sought  out  and  delivered  over  to  punishment ;  if  he  reg^ed 
them  as  innocent,  pumshment  was  in  all  cases  alike  unjust.  Without 
doubt,  a  correct  judgment,  when  the  matter  is  considered  in  its  purely 
moral  aspect ;  but  this  was  not  the  view  of  It  taken  by  the  emperor. 
He  stood  in  the  position  of  ^politician  and  a  judge,  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  State.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  that  open  contempt 
of  the  "Soman  ceremonies,"  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
could  not  be  suffered,  in  any  case,  to  go  unpunished,  even  though  oo 
act  was  connected  with  it  of  a  moraUy  punishable  nature.^  Thus  the 
emperor  believed  Jumself  obliged  to  proceed,  whenever  such  unlawful 
conduct  attracted  public  attention ;  but  he  wished,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  ignore  it,  so  that  indiUgenee  might  be  exercbed  to  Uie  foil  extent 
compatible  with  due  regard  for  the  laws.  Agreeing  with  Pliny,  that 
Christianity  was  but  a  f^iatic  delusion,  he  too  probably  imagined,  that 
if  severity  were  tempered  with  clemency,  if  too  much  notice  were  not 
to  be  taken  of  the  matter,  and  if  open  offences  were  neither  sufiered  to 
go  unpunished,  nor  prosecuted  with  rigor,  the  hot  enthumasm  would 
easily  coo)  to  indiiference,  and  the  cause  gradually  expire  of  its  own 
accord.  If  Christianity  had  possessed  no  Mgher  principle,  the  result 
would  have  justified  the  emperor's  opinion. 

The  change  produced  by  the  rescript  of  Trajan  was  this :  Christ- 
ianity, which  hitherto  had  tacitly  passed  for  an  "  unlawful  reli^ou," 
(a  religio  illicita,)  was  now  condemned  as  such  by  an  express  lau,* 


» The  iI/jijwp^oBf,  CarLojo*. 

pioTmeiit  o(  thn  name.     But  wlrni  Tiberi- 

*  Nequc  en!m  in  univcrsum  aliq 

id,  quod 

an  myt,  that  he  hod  not  become  tired  of 

quasi  cenam  Turniftni  hnbeac,  con 

desCTOTin"  the  Cbristiona,  this  usntedlr 
docs  not  agree  verK  well  with  the  ibov*- 

•Like  Pliny;  see  h«  Innguage 

died  on 

citcd  leacript  of  Trainn,  which  expressly 
commands  that  the  Christians  should  «ot 

p^^  99,  note  1. 

*  According  to  a  document  pres 
Ihe  dironide  of  .lolwrmeB  Muklu. 

ervcd  in 

fa  aoaght  after.     And  Iho  statement  that  tbe 

,  (1.  XI. 

ror,  thai  the  Christians  olfercd  IhcmsclTes  forth  such  an  enlliuBiisIie  [ondcney.  NeiUi- 
\a  crowds,  and  that  nothing  ronid  he  ac-  cr  can  wc  re-nird  the  report  of  the  martfi^ 
eomplisheil  b^  the  effusion  of  blood.  Moved  dom  of  Ihe  bishop  Jgnatius  of  Antioch  ■• 
by  this  inlbrmnlion.  the  emperor  issued  a  a  docameiit  belonging  to  this  period.  In 
new  edict,  forbidding  ihc  execution  of  the  lliis  narralive  we  do  not  recognize  the  Em- 
Christians.  Agfllnst  Ihe  aathenticilyof  the  peror  TTSJan,  and  therefore  feel  ourselrea 
writing  here  commanirAted,  we  would  not  compelled  to  cnteruin  doubts,  with  regard 
adduce  the  name  "  Galileans,"  wliicli  is  ap-  to  every  thing  reported  in  this  account ;  aa, 
plied  lo  the  (?hrUtian«  in  no  other  document  for  example,  liiat  Cliriltiaas  were  already, 
of  tAU  period.  There  mij^ht  liave  been  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  thrown  to 
some  pulicalar  Iocs!  reason  for  the  em-  wild  boasts. 
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It  was  tlifl  emperor's  dengn,  that  the  Christjana  shoold  be  sabjectod 
ODly  to  legal  trials  ;  bnt  the  impulse  had  been  now  gires  to  a  move- 
ment  to  which  no  limits  could  be  fixed.  With  the  political  oppoBiti<m 
associated  itself  the  religions,  which  exercises  a  vastly  greater  power 
Ml  men's  passions.  The  open  war  of  paganism  with  iho  spninal 
nught  that  threatened  its  destruction  was  lighted  np.  The  fanatical 
rage  of  the  populace  imagined  it  had  found  a  point  of  union  and  sup- 
port in  the  laws,  and  the  Christians  were  lud  bare  to  their  assaults. 
These  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  government  of  Hadrian, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne  in  117.  There  were  govern 
ors  who  looked  on  the  shedding  of  human  bl^  with  indifference,  and 
who  were  very  ready  to  sacrifice  persecuted  men  to  the  popular  fury, 
in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  the  good  will  of  their  provmces,  or  who 
also  shared  in  the  fanataciam  of  the  people.  They  might  the  more 
ea^y  believe  they  could  pursue  this  course  with  impunity,  or  even 
with  the  emperor's  approbation,  because  they  knew  he  was  ardently 
attached  to  the  sacred  customs  (the  sacra)  of  his  country.  When,  in 
the  year  124,  he  made  a  tour  through  Greece,  and  procured  lumself  to 
be  initiated  into  all  the  Hellenic  mysteries,  the  enemies  of  GbriatJauity 
tfaoudt  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to  be^u  their  persecutions  of  the 
hated  sect.  The  two  learned  Ohrislians,  Quadratus  and  Aristides, 
were  hence  induced  to  present,  each  of  them,  to  the  emperor,  an 
apology  in  behalf  of  their  companions  in  the  faith.  But  a  still  greater 
influence  than  could  possibly  have  come  from  such  apologetic  writings, 
was  doubtless  produced  on  an  emperor  who  loved  justice  and  social 
order,  by  the  representations  of  Serrenius  Graoianus,  proconsul  of 
Am&  Minor,  who  complained  of  the  disorderly  attacks  of  the  populace 
on  the  Christians.  In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  the  emperor 
issued  a  rescript  to  his  successor  in  office,  Minucius  Fundanus,^ 

Hadrian  declared  himself  decidedly  against  a  practice,  whereby  the 
innocent  might  be  disturbed,  and  opportunity  would  be  given  to  false 
accnsors  of  extorting  money  by  threatening  to  bring  before  the  tribu- 
nal such  as  were  suspected  of  Christianity.^    Ko  accusationB  against 

J  The  jtennineneM   of  the   rescript   ii  e.9)Iva  /t^  roif  avKe^vrait  jopvyia  XU' 

proved,  not  only  bv  in  bcinj-  cilod  m  in  toupj-iof  TrapatrjtSp.     Rufinaa,  no  calam- 

spologj  irhi<Ji  the  Uitbop  Helito  of  Snrdia  niatoribns  IslrodnaDdi   Iribuntar  onatio. 

addmscd  to  the  tectmi  sncroMor  of  thia  It  It  not  et»j  to  >ee.  how  it  ronld  ever  ae- 

«Tnp«ror,  (Rnieb.  1. 1 V.  c  iS,)  bnt  still  more  cnr  to  Bnfinoila  cranslalc  ihe  funeral  tenn, 

clearlj  bv  iUeinttnii;  tor  it  cannot  be  sap-  Aatmpjia,  into  the  spcriBl  one,  latrociDfttio, 

poicd,  t^  n  Chrialiui  wonid  hare  been  wben   the  context  rnmishcd   no  occtuian 

conlenled  wlih  aavinf;  so  little  to  the  ad-  what*oeTor  for  inoh  a  chan^j  while  on  the 

i«iit^e  of  his  fdlow-believen.    That  Ha-  other  hand,  it  is  eas;  to  see  how  Euiehioa 

drian  treated  tba  Chiistiaiu  Kith  gentleness,  might  loosely  employ  a  general  term  to  ez- 

■ppean  crident  from  the  piaise  bestowed  press  the  special  one  of  ibe  originat.    I^- 

Ml  ban  br  some  Christian,  who  probably  trodnari  is  here  Bynonymons  witb  coneniere 

wraie  Mt'toDK  afUT  (his  time,  in  Ibe  fifili  ehewhere.    TertullEan's  words  to  the  Got- 

book  of  the  I'tMido-tiibylliiies :   'Ajiyvpo-  ernor  Scipnla,  when  the  latter  began  to  ap- 

tptrtr  irip,  rfr  fi  Ivffinu  t"  oivc/ia  nmrov,  peat  as  a  perwcator,  may  serre  to  ezplaiit 

tvrat  KalwaripioTVcMpK''i^'«rratioiiati,  the  sense:  Faice  provindie,  qms,  visa  in- 

*  I  an  of  the  opinion  diat  Rnfintu  had  tenlione  tna,  obnozia  facta  est  coucassioni- 

beAn  him  ibe   Mtiii  ordinal,  bnt  that  bos   et   nulitnm   et   Inimicotttm   snonim 

Btfijnf,  H  moal,  tMt  tui  tmulated  with  eninsqne- 

_  .  — >      T> — u SifLTL 
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GhristiEme  were  to  be  received,  bat  such  as  were  in  the  legal  fonu ;  tiie 
Christiana  were  no  longer  to  be  arrested  on  mere  popnlar  clamor. 
When  legally  brought  to  trial,  uid  convicted  of  doing  contrarj  to  tlie 
lawB,^  tfaej  were  to  be  punished  accordmg  to  their  deserts ;  but  a 
severe  puiushment  was  also  to  be  inflicted  on  false  accusers.  Similar 
rescripts  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  many  other  provinces.*  If  by 
"  doing  contrary  to  the  laws "  in  this  rescript,  were  meant  criminiJ 
conduct,  or  any  infraction  of  ci\dl  order,  without  reference  to  religion, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  consider  it  as  a  proper  edict  of  toleration, 
whereby  Christianity  was  received  into  the  class  of  "  lawful  religions ; " 
but  had  this  been  the  emperor's  intention,  he  would  cerUunly  have 
explained  more  distinctly  what  was  meant  by  acts  contrary  to  the  laws. 
'  After  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  a  particular  declaration,  distinctly 
expressed,  was  required,  unless  the  silence  itself  was  to  be  permitted  to 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Christians.'  Hadrian's  rescript 
was  properly  directed  only  against  the  attacks  of  ^e  excited  populace 
OD  such  as  were  reported  to  be  Christians ;  it  only  required  a  legal 
form  of  trial,  which  had  been  also  the  will  of  Trajan.  At  best,  the 
vague  expressions  of  the  rescript  might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Christians,  by  those  who  were  so  disposed.*  It  was  not  so  much 
his  regard  for  Christianity,  or  the  Christ^  people,  as  his  love  of  jus- 
tice, that  led  the  emperor  to  the  adoption  of  these  measures ;  for  Ear 
drian,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  strict  and  zealous  follower 
of  the  old  Roman,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  old  Qrecian  religions,  and 
looked  upon  the  sacred  rites  of  foreigners  with  disdun."  This  temper 
of  mind  shines  out  through  t^e  remarkable  letter  which  the  emperor 
wrote  to  the  Consul  Servianus.*  It  is  true,  Christianity,  in  itself, 
forms  no  part  of  the  subject  of  this  letter,  but  is  only  introduced  by  the 
way.  He  b  speaking  simply  of  the  multifarious  and  restless  activityof 
the  Alexandrians,  of  theiT  polt/praffmatie  character,  and  of  the  peculiar 
religious  stfncretiim,  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  common  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  A  vein  of  sarcasm  runs  through  the  whole. 
"  Those  who  worship  Serapis,"  says  Hadrian,  "  are  Christiana,  and 
those  who  caU  themselves  bishops  of  Christ,  are  worshipers  of  Sersr 
pis.     There  is  no  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no  presbyter  of 

'  GcM  adTeranm  Ic^cs  qaicq<uim  agere.  scnuittiil  of  Clinstiaiu.    Vcspmniiu  Cnn- 

'  According  to  Mclito  of  Suili!<.    Sea  diuiij  dismUscd  k  Christian  who  had  been 

Eiueb,  I,  IT.  c,  96.  arraigned  bcfoni  him,  boauiso  it  nas  con- 

*  ir  Melilo  of  Sardls  (1.  c)  aavs  aAer-  trai^  to  good  ocdci  lo  follaw  Ihc  clamor  of 
word*  to  the  Emperor  Marcna  AarcUtu,  the  mnltindc,  Cqaa^i  tnniDltuoauia  civihns 
that  his  prcdBtresson  had  honored  Christi-  antisfsfcre.)  Another,  Pudcns,  obwrving 
anity  together  with  other  modes  of  worship,  from  the  pri)tocol  (elogium)  with  which  a 
TTpdf  raif  uAXnif  iSpiiMeiiur  h-iiiiimiv,  ve^  Christian  wa«  sent  over  to  him,  that  he 
little  can  be  inferred  from  Hut ;  for  whoev-  had  been  iciicd  in  a  dinorderlf  manner  and 
er  claimed  an  emperor's  protection  for  with  threats,  (coDcossione  ejus  intc]lecta,J 
Christianity,  wonid  natniall;  make  the  dismissed  him,  with  the  remark,  that  in 
most  of  what  had  been  done,  or  seemed  to  eonrormi^  with  the  laws,  he  coald  not  hear 
hare  been  done,  for  the  Chiisiiani,  by  his  men,  where  there  was  no  certain,  legal  ac- 
predccesMn.  cnser. 

*  Tertnllian  (ad  Scapalam,  &  S,)   cites        *  Tld.  .Xlins  SpailiaiL   vito  I 
tha  axantplM  of  two  magistraiei  who  took  c  S^ 
•dvantage  of  thli  rescript,  to  piocnie  the        '  ^vii  Topitci  bMmiDBS,  e. 
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tiie  Christians,  vho  is  not  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer.  The  patriuch 
of  tlie  Jews  himself,  when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  is  forced  by  one  party  to 
worship  Serapis,  by  the  other,  Chiist.^  They  have  but  one  God,  who 
is  none.  IGm,  Chnetians,  Jews,  and  all  races,  worship  alike." '  He 
touches  on  Christianity,  merely  as  one  element  in  this  mixture  of  reli- 
gions. The  picture  floatiog  before  his  mind  b  rather  the  general 
aspect  of  Alexandrian  life,  or  such  exhibidous  of  it  as  might  be  pre- 
sented, for  example,  in  Grnostic  sects,  which  started  into  existence  there 
as  purely  Christian  communities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  from  this  description,  how  very  far  Hadrian  vas  from 
respectlDg  Chriatianity,  or  monotheUtic  reli^on  genemliy. 

The  account,  therefore,  appears  incredible,  which  wo  have  from  a 
historian  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  conturv,  ^llus  Lam- 
pidina,'  that  the  emperor  hod  it  in  view  to  place  Chnet  among  the 
BomaA  gods,  and  hence  caused  to  be  erected,  in  all  the  cities,  temples 
without  images,  which  were  called  "  Hadrian's  temples  "  (templa  Hadri- 
ani)* ;  but  tbat  he  was  prevented,  by  the  representations  of  the  priests, 
from  carrying  out  lus  design.  This  report  probably  sprung  from  the 
same  source  with  that  of  so  many  other  fictitious  legends,  —  the  desire 
of  acconndng  for  something,  the  true  cause  of  which  was  unknown;  ia 
die  present  case,  from  the  desire  of  expliumng  the  object  of  these  tem- 
ples, which  had  been  left  unfinished.  United  with  this,  was  the  exag- 
gerated opinion,  resting  on  a  few  misapprehended  facta,  of  the  empe- 
ror's favorable  disposition  towards  Chrifitianity.  On  so  slender  a  foun- 
dation, men  thought  themselves  warranted  to  transfer  to  this  emperor 
amodeof  thinking  which  they  found  in  others  who  came  after  him, -^  as, 
for  inatuice,  in  Aleximder  Sevenis. 

Under  this  government,  so  favorable  to  the  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire,  they  suffered  a  serious  persecution  in  another  quarter.  A 
certain  Borcochba, — who  pretended  to  be  Uie  Messiah,  and  under  whom, 
as  their  leader,  the  Jews  once  more  revolted  against  the  Bomans, — 
ondearored  to  prevail  on  the  Christiana  in  Palestine  to  renounce  their 
&ith,  and  join  in  the  insurrection.  Fail'mg  of  liis  purpose,  he  caused 
Uiose  that  fell  into  his  haiids  to  be  execut^  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  138,  the  rescripts  issued  by  him 
lost  their  power ;  at  the  same  time,  under  the  government  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Antoninus  Pius,  various  public  calamities,  famine,  an  inundation 
of  the  Tiber,  earthquakes  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
lava^g  fires  at  Bomo,  Antioch  and  Carthage,  rekindled  the  popular 
tnry  against  the  Christians  to  greater  violence  than  ever.^  The  mild 
and  pUlanlhropic  emperor  could  not  approve  of  such  injurious  treat- 

1  TUi,  ({Bi  SN«|nm  eolant,  Chmtiani  mni,  utcriied  the  clan  whom  he  calls  "GnecK- 

M  deroti  mml  Serapi,  qui  le  Chrieti  cpiKO-  li,"    Su.  III.  t.  79. 

Kdicnnt.     Nemo   ulic   mhuyn»[ogiii        *  Uaoa  illli  Deoi  nnUoi  ett  fionc  Chri*> 

taoram,  Dcmo  SomKriio,  nemo  Chiiiti-  tuni,  hnnc  Jiiitd,  hniM  ornncs  imenmtar 

wtomin  presbyier  non  matbemUiciu,  noo  etgentei. 
baraspex,  non  *ljplea.    Compare  this  irith        ■Alex.  Sctct.  c.  M. 
Javenal'*  descHpiKin  of  cbs  bmggan  dit-        *'Aitp(avc{a,ineDtionedaIiead;InAri«tid. 

pMilUD,  tin  boa«lfal  preleniion  ^  clear  otat.  ucr.  t. 
oDdcntBiiliiig  of  all  nutten,  "UiH,  '^^"^        *  Jn^"  CiqiiUtliid  tita  Antoninl  FIl,  e.  9. 
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ment  of  a  part  of  his  aubjecta.  In  different  rescripts,  addressed  to 
Grecian  SUUes,  he  declared  himself  wholly  opposed  to  these  violent 
proceedings.  The  indulgence  shown  by  this  emperor  to  the  Christians 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  a  stdll  greater  length,  nught  we 
regard  as  genuine  a  rescript  ascribed  in  alt  probability  to  him,  (not  to 
his  successor,  Marcus  AureliuB,) — the  rescript  to  the  Assembly  of 
Deputies  in  Asia  Minor,  (npA;  ib  xoiriv  i^;  'Jolat  ;^  for  in  this  he 
declares  expressly,  that  the  Ghristaans  were  to  be  punished  only  when 
convicted  of  political  crimes ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  accused 
them  on  the  score  of  their  religion,  should  be  liable  Mmself  to  prosecu- 
tion. But  the  author  of  this  rescript  speaks  rather  the  language  of  a 
Christian  than  of  a  pagan  emperor,  especially  of  one  whose  distin- 
guishing praise  was  his  "  ungular  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  publio 
ceremonies,'*  (inslgnis  erga  Cferimonias  publicas  cura  et  reli^o.  Fa- 
bretti  marmor.)  The  succeeding  history,  moreover,  does  not  notice  the 
existence  of  such  an  edict.' 

Under  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelios  tbe 
philosopher,  a.  d.  161,  many  public  calamities  occurred,  particularly  a 
destructive  pestilence,  whose  ravages  gradually  extended  m>m  Ethiojna 
through  the  entire  Roman  empire  as  far  aa  Graul.  Such  events  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  same  injurious  impression  of  hostility  to  the 
enemies  of  the  gods,  on  the  feelings  of  the  multitude.  It  was  during 
this  time,  the  magician  Alexander  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the  people  for 
their  gods,  promising  them  miracoloos  aid  from  these  higher  powers, 
and  exasperating  their  hatred  agunst  the  Christians.  If  the  persecu- 
tions  of  this  reign,  however,  had  sprung  only  from  the  popular  fury, 
and  if  Aurelius  had  been  similarly  aisposed  with  his  predecessors,  tlus 
fury  might  have  been  restnunod  also  under  the  influence  of  his  adminis- 
tration. But,  on  the  contrair,  we  now  see  the  higher  authorities  (£ 
the  state  leagued  together  with  the  people  in  the  cause  of  oppression. 
In  Asia  Minor,  the  Christiana  were  persecuted  with  such  extreme 
violence,  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  appeared  as  their  advocate 
before  the  emperor,  said,^  "the  race  of  God's  worshipers  in  this 
country  are  persecuted  as  thev  never  were  before,  by  new  edicts;  for 
the  shameless  sycophants,  greedy  of  others' possessions, — since  they  are 
furnished  by  these  edicts  with  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  —  plunder 
their  innocent  victims  day  and  night.  And  let  it  be  right,  if  it  is  done 
by  your  command,  since  a  just  emperor  will  never  resolve  on  any  unjust 
measure ;  and  we  will  ch«erf<illy  bear  the  honorable  lot  of  such  a  death. 
Yet  we  would  submit  this  single  petition,  that  you  would  inform  yourself 
respecting  the  people  who  excite  this  contention,  and  impartially  dedde 
whether  mey  deserve  punishment  and  death,  or  deliverance  and  peace. 
But  if  this  resolve,  and  this  new  edict,  —  an  edict  which  ought  not  so 

1  EoMblw,  it  U  troK,  Mjt  that  Helito  of  tiii  retcript,  thongh  It  wonld  bars  bean  &r 

Strdie  refa«  to  iMi  reieript  In  hU  *^\oej  mora  r&Torable  lo  the  ChiiitLam  than  tbt 

•ddttwed  to  the  raccmding  emperor.    Bat  edict  he  aclsallT  dtee. 

it  U  remufcaUe,  Aax  Meljio,  in  the  fmg-  ■  Eoieb.  1.  IT.  c  M. 
■atnt  intrndneed  bj  EaMMaa,fiM»ta  qtuMe 
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to  be  issaed  even  against  hostile  barbaiiana,  —  comes  from  yoniself,  ve 
pOT  you  the  more  not  to  leave  us  exposed  to  such  pubBc  robbery." 

These  words  of  Melito,  in  which  he  shows  no  less  of  Chrisldan  ctigni^ 
tiian  of  Christian  pnidence,  lead  us  to  several  reflectionav  Already, 
after  the  edict  of  Trajan,  Ohnstians  once  aeeuted  might  le  puniihed 
with  death;  and  this  edict  had*  never  been  officially  revoked,  though 
the  clemency  of  the  last  emperors  may  have  operated  to  prevent  its 
being  rigorously  executed.  But  Melito  says,  that  a  new  and  terrible 
edict  had  been  issued  by  the  proconsul,  inviting  men  to  lodge  ii^ormoi- 
eion«  against  the  Chrittiang.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  ae  it 
happens  to  be  under  the  govemmeut  of  an  emperor  who  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  the  disorderly  practice  of  information,^  and  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Aurelius,  in  other  cases,  to  dimimsh 
the  penalties  affixed  to  crimes  by  the  laws.^  And  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose the  proconsul  would  venture  to  issue  a  new  edict  on  hie  own 
responsibility.  Indeed,  Melito  himself  seems  not  to  have  believed 
otherwise,  than  that  the  edict  proceeded  from  the  emperor.  His  ex- 
pres^ons  of  doubt  were  necessary,  to  enable  him,  with  due  respect  for 
the  imperial  authority,  to  invite  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edict. 

Perhaps  by  glancing  at  the  plulosophical  and  relifrious  system  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  considered  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  undoretand  better  hia  views  and  conduct  with  regard  to  it. 
The  Stoic  philosophy  was  not  calculated  to  make  him  a  friend  to  the 
Christians.  What  he  esteemed  as  the  highest  attainment,  was  that 
composure  in  view  of  death,  which  proceeded  from  cool  reflection,  from 
conviction  on  scientific  grounds  —  the  resignation  of  the  sage,  ready  to 
Eorrender  even  personal  existence  to  the  annihilation  demanded  by  the 
iron  law  of  the  universal  whole.  But  a  thing  altogether  unintelligible 
to  Um,  was  the  enthusiasm,  springing  out  of  a  liviug  faith,  and  a  well- 
assured  hope,  grounded  on  liat  fiuth,  with  wliich  the  Christians  met 
death.  A  couriction  which  by  arguments  of  reason  could  not  be 
communicated  to  all,  appeared  to  him  as  nothing  but  fanaticism ;  and 
the  way  in  which  many  Christians,  really  under  fanatical  excitement, 
even  courted  death,  might  confirm  him  in  these  views.  He,  too.  like 
Pliny  and  Trajan,  could  see  nothing  in  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire  on  matters  of  relipon,  but  blind  obstinacy. 

Let  us  quote  the  emperor's  own  language  respecting  the  Christians, 
as  we  find  it  in  his  Meditations.^  "  The  soul,"  he  says,  "when  it  must 
depart  from  the  body,  should  be  ready  to  be  extinguished,  to  be  dia- 
peTsed,  or  to  subsist  a  while  longer  with  the  body.  But  this  readiness 
mast  proceed  from  its  own  judgment,  and  not  from  mere  obstinacy,*  aa 
with  the  Christians ;  it  must  be  arrived  at  with  reflection  and  dignity, 
so  that  yoQ  could  even  convince  another,  without  declamation."  Jud^ 
ing  the  Christians  from  this  point  of  view,  though  he  found  them  guil^, 
in  other  respects,  of  nothing  immoral,  though  he  could  hardly  cremt 
the  popular  rumors  which  had  been  so  often  refuted,  yet  he  might  still 

'  JuUi  Capitolini  vita,  c  11.  *  Mft  «ard  ^i^  jropirojiv,  aTpawUatt 

»L.c.c.24.  '  --'-     -^ -'  -'- 
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regard  tliem  w  enthnmasta,  daagerona  to  aodal  order ;  aod  when  he 
dbaerred  how  ChriBtiaiiit;,  under  the  least  mild  governmeats,  was 
eontiniullr  making  encroachments  on  all  ^dea,  he  might  consider  him- 
self  called  upon  to  check  ita  further  progress  hj  energetic  measures. 

We  must  see  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  not  barely  the  Koman  statesmoa 
ftnd  the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  also  the  maci  of  a  cMld-like  piety  of 
dispo^tjon,  for  which  he  waa  indebted,  as  he  tells  us  himself,^  to  QiO 
inflaence  of  a  [uous  mother  on  his  education ;  and  assuredly,  he  had 
received  in  this  way  something  of  more  substantial  north  than  an 
abstract  rell^on  of  reason  could  have  given  him.  To  the  question^ 
(often  proposed  to  the  Christiaus,)  where  have  you  seen  the  gods,  or 
whence  know  you  their  eastence,  that  you  so  reverence  them?  he 
answers ;  "  in  the  first  place,  they  make  themselves  visible  even  to  the 
eye  of  sense;"  —  where  we  may  suppose  he  had  in  mind,  either  those 
visible  deidea,  the  heavenly  bodies,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  i^pear- 
ances  of  the  gods  in  visions  and  dreams.  "  But  again,  I  have  never 
seen  mj  own  soul,  and  yet  I  respect  it.  So  too  I  come  to  know  the 
e^tence  of  the  gods,  because  I  constantly  experience  the  effects  of 
their  power,  and  hence  I  reverence  them."'  And  certunly  there 
was  truth  lying  at  the  ground  of  those  experiences,  although  Marcus 
Aurelius  knew  not  the  "  unknown  God  "  from  whom  they  came,  and  to 
whom  they  were  designed  to  lead  him,  as  the  God  of  rcveladon ;  as 
for  example,  when  he  says,  on  &  retrospect  of  the  divine  providence 
which  had  guided  him  along  from  childhood,  "  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
the  gods,  on  the  influences  coming  from  them,  on  their  uds  and  sugges- 
tions, I  might  have  attained  abready  to  a  life  in  harmony  with  nature ; 
but  if  I  stiU  fall  short  of  this  mark,  it  is  my  own  fault,  and  must  be 
ascribed  to  my  neglect  of  following  the  admonitions,  I  might  almost 
say,  the  express  instructions,  of  the  gods." '  We  find  traces  in  his 
writings  of  an  honest  aelf-cxanunation ;  we  see  how  very  far  he  was 
&om  confounding  hitntelf  with  the  ideal  of  the  wise  man,  how  the  sense 
of  his  own  deficiency  disposed  bim  to  gentleness  towards  others.  It  is 
true,  such  kind  of  self-knowledge,  which,  for  others,  led  the  way  to 
Christianity,  could  not  conduct  him  thither,  because  he  was  skilful  in 
inteipredng  those  inner  experiences  by  his  Stoic  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
which  made  the  bad  necessary,  no  less  than  the  good,  to  the  realization 
of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  in  this  view,  also,  he  found 
comfort  in  a  stoical  resignation ;  for  says  he,  "  When  you  see  others 
sin,  reflect  that  you  also  sin  in  various  ways,  and  are  just  such  as  they. 
And  Uiough  you  abstain  from  many  sinful  actions,  yet  you  have  within, 
the  inclination  to  commit  them,  tiiongh  you  may  be  restrained  from 
indulging  it,  by  fear,  by  vanity,  or  some  siniilar  motive."  *  He  belonged 
'  to  the  mss  of  those,  who,  l^e  the  Platonista  above  mentioned,  were 
seeking  for  a  middle  way  between  superstition  and  infidelity.  He  de- 
ured  a  cheerful  jnety,  without  superstition.  He  believed  honestJy,  as 
appears  evident  from  the  passages  above  cited,  in  the  reality  of  the  gods, 
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and  of  their  appeuancea.  With  other  deroot  pagans  of  his  time,  he  vas 
eonvinced  that  the  gods  revealed  in  dreams,  sent  to  thoBe  tiwt  honored 
them,  the  knowledge  of  remedies  for  bodily  disease,  and  imagined  that 
he  had  experienced  such  aeustaoce  himself  in  seyeral  cases  of  sickness.! 
When  the  pestileDce,  already  mentioned,  was  raging  in  Italy,  he  looked 
npon  it  as  a  watning  to  restore  the  ancient  worship  in  its  minutest 
paiticnlars.  He  summoned  priests  from  all  quarters  to  Borne,  and 
eren  put  off  his  expedition  against  the  MarcomanniaoH,  for  the  purpose 
<^  celebrating  the  religious  solemnities  by  which  he  hoped  that  the  e\-il 
might  be  averted.^  The  multitude  of  victims  which  he  caused  to  he 
aacrifioed  in  the  preparation  for  that  war,  provoked  ridicule,  even  from 
many  of  the  pagans." 

It  may  eaaly  be  expluned,  then,  how  an  emperor,  with  the  love  of 
justice  and  the  gentleness  which  we  see  expressed  in  the  actions  and 
writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  yet,  from  a  political  and  a  religious 
interest,  become  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  'U'e  have  a  law  from 
him,  wiuch  condemns  to  banishment  on  an  island,  those  "  that  do  any 
thing  whereby  a  superstjtious  fear  of  the  deity  could  be  insinuated  into 
men's  excitable  minds,"*  That  this  law  was  pointed  at  the  Christians, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  asBerted;  inasmuch  as  there  were,  under  this  gov- 
ernment, an  unusual  number  of  magicians  and  popular  impostors,  by 
whose  practices  such  a  law  may  have  been  called  forth.  But  it  may 
easily  he  conceived,  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  like  Gelsus,  who  wrote  at 
that  time  against  the  Christians,  would  not  scruple  to  place  the  latter 
in  the  same  class  with  the  others.  Tins  prince  was  inclined  to  pardon 
such  as  confessed  their  crimes  and  showed  signs  of  pemtence,  even  in 
cases  where  he  could  have  punished  without  being  severe."  But  the 
Christians  could  not  be  induced  to  ackoowlcdge  they  had  done  wrong ; 
they  rather  persisted  in  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws.  It  was, 
perhaps,  for  this  reason,  the  emperor  directed  that  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  constr^  them  to  a  renunciation  of  their  laith  ;  and 
<Hily  in  ^e  last  extremity,  whea  they  could  not  be  forced  to  submit, 
was  the  punishment  of  death  to  be  infficted.  But  an  ill-advised  human- 
ity, mming  to  spare  the  efiiiaion  of  humcm  blood,  might  easily  become 
the  occasion  of  much  cruelty. 

Bringing  together  what  offers  itself  to  our  notice  as  peculiar  in  the 
character  of  the  persecutions  of  this  time,  we  find  two  things  particu- 
larly worthy  of  remark :  Jirst,  that  search  was  made  for  the  Christians, 
by  express  command ;  although,  indeed,  such  search  was  often  antici- 
nited  by  the  popular  funr.  We  have  seen  above,  that,  according  to 
Trajan's  rescript,  the  Christians  were  expressly  distinguished  flx)m 
those  criminals  for  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  provincial  authorities 
to  make  search.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  diligent  search  was  made  for 
them ;  and  they  were  oflen  obliged  to  conceaj  themselves  to  save  their 

lL.I.e-17.  '  Relegandnm   ad   inrolam  qui  aliqnid 

*  JoL  Cl^MtoL  c  IS  ct  31.  fiKcrit,  quo  levcs  hominum  uiimi  npereli- 

*&nce  the  epigniiD,  U  Xevudi  pot^lSip-  tiona  anmiois  terrauitiir,  in  ihe  PandecM. 
^  Kaiaapi ;  iv  ai  vix^v^,  i^ptif  if""-        *  See  the  ezampU  in  C^Hloliiuu,  cqi.  13. 
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lirea,  as  appears  from  the  serenil  acconntB  of  the  peraecutions,  and 
from  t^e  assertions  of  Celsus.'  Next,  the  practice  hitherto  had  been 
this :  when  tie  ChrUtioTu  aecuaed,  after  repeated  lummtmt,  penuUd 
in  refusing  to  dent/  tfuir  faith,  they  were  executed  wi&out  torture. 
Kow  it  was  attempted  to  force  them  to  a  denial  bj  tortures.  An  edict 
irhich  agrees  in  all  respects  with  this  practice,  is  still  extant,  under 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian^  aitd  as  in  st^le  and  contents  it 
bears  everj  mark  of  authenticitj,  may,  doubtless,  be  the  edict  ag^nst 
the  Christians,  ori^nally  addressed  by  this  emperor  (Aurelios)  to  the 
presidents  of  the  provinces.  It  runs  thus ;  "  We  have  heard  that  the 
bws  are  violated  by  those  who  in  our  times  c^l  tiiemaelves  Christiaus. 
Let  them  be  arrested ;  and  unless  they  offer  to  the  gods,  let  them  be 
punished  with  divers  tortures ;  yet  so  that  justice  may  be  mingled  with 
seventy,  and  that  the  punishment  may  cease,  as  soon  as  the  end  is 
g^ed  of  extirpating  the  transgressors."  The  last  clause  is  altogether 
in  the  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  governors  were  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  one  object,  which  was  to  put  down  Christianity  in 
its  collision  with  the  State  reli^ou,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Roman  gods.  They  were  not  to  act  by  the  prompliDgs  of 
blind  pasuon ;  but  even  such  a  clause  was  plainly  insufficient  to  place 
a  check  on  cruel  and  arbitrary  measures.* 

We  proceed  now,  under  the  guidance  of  authentic  records,  to  take  a 

1  CelsBi,  speaking  of  tbe  ChriiliaTii,  Ihat  of  Ctarialian   Uood,   (aee  berond.)     The 

not  witbout  reason  Uiej  do  ever;  thing  in  mnnner,  uxi,  in  which  the  Christiniia  am 

UOaCGstiQcnt :  'Are  ituooli/ieiioi  ti/v  im/prti-  spoken  of,  u  a  sect  bv  no  means  old,  tmta 

fihntv  alralt  SUnv  roO  •Saranii.    L.  L  c.  1.  Mtler  to  the  time  of  Si.  Aorelini  than  that 

"Hm  ^evyorre^  KtU  Kpotrroiuiiai  ij  i>jax6-  of  Aoieliui,  when  the  ChristiHo  wet  had 

fitroi  xttt  iiToiXiifitvoi.    L.  VIII.  c.  41.  nov  been  so  long  known.     The  rhurse 

•Tftuv  Se  K^v  TiXavHrai  rif  lu  Xovtfuvuu,  bronchi  against  the  Chriatianj,  that  by  the 

&''2Jl  ^^Tiirat  irpi( -Oatanu  Hk/jv.    L.  FxerciM  of  their  [eligion  ther  violaiea  the 

VIII.  c.  69,  laws  of  the  empire  iroald   hardlj  be  lo 

*  A  name  which,  aa  Pad  and  Bninart  atnied  in  the  time  of  Aurclian,  since  Chrij- 

righllv  conjcclured,   probably   slaada   for  tianiiy  had  at  that  lime  been  already  for 

Aaniiia.  the  apace  of  fifteen  years  admitted  inlo  the 

'  The  edict,  whieh  is  preserved  to  us  in  class  of  "relieiones   lidlie."     No  donbl, 

the  BCtis  Symjihori.'iiil,  oF  which  wc  ahall  therefore.  AureUna  is  the  proper  reading, 

afterwards  speak,  rcoda  in  the  original  as  instead  of  Aurclianna,  sach   numea  being 

follows ;  '■  Anrelianus  Imperatoc  omnibns  frequently   confonndcd    wilh   eafh    oilier. 

adminiitratorihus    suis     aifiue    rccloribos.  But  Lnnna  Aurelius  Comroodus  is  out  of 

Comporiinus  ab  his,  quise  icinporibus  nos-  the  question,  since  he  was  null  disposed 

trig  Cbristianos   dicunt.  legum   prinecpla  towards  the  Christians.    So  it  can  only  be 

vioUii.    Hos  comprehen'ios,  nisi  diis  nos-  M,  Anrclins  Antoninus.   What  Gieseler  has 

tria  sacrificaverint.  divcrsis  punite  cruciati-  s-iid  ajjninst  this  hvpoihesis,  in  the  second 

bus,  quatenus  habcat  dislriciio  prolata  Jus-  vol.  of  his  Chnrch  History,  (Ste  Auftage,  S. 

titiaiD  et  in  resecanilis  criminibns  allio  ter-  134,)  does  not  suffice,  to'  sair  the  least  lo 

minala  jam  finem."    Certainly  no  unprejn-  invalidate  the  above  rearonina.    The  Inn- 

diecd  person  can  suppose  this  edict  to  be  pnaga  of  Ihemneliiilinj  cl.iuae  issomewhnt 

■purioos,  as  there  was  no  ima^nabte  end  to  sinijitlar,  it  if  irue.  Ibr  llie  age  of  the  An- 

*■-   puned  by  a  forgerv,  as  it  is  conceii'ed  lonines;  yell  find  nothing  in  panicnlar  in 


be  gMue 
wholly  ii 


0  spirit  of  pagan  statesmen,     it,  which  is  quile  foreign  lo  Ihe  Latiuiiy  ol 
i  in  the  official  lang  °     ■■■-■ "'    '■  * " 


•nd  expressed  in  the  official  language  of  that  age ;  and  it  by  n 

&e  times.    IT  it  belonged  to   the  age  of  clear  to  me  that  the  Emperor  M.  AureliDi 

Anrelian,  whose  name  it  hears,  the  martyr  would  not  hare  employed  the  words  rrctani 

in  whose  history  it  elands,  must  have  per-  (rector  provinciia  see  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  II.  c 

ished  in  that  reiga.     But  it  can  hardly  be  4,)  and  adniaitlTalont,  lo  deaigaate  Ihe  va 

■seamed,  that  the  peisecalioa  nnder  this  rioua  govenion. 

emperor  proceeded  so  far  as  lo  the  effusion 
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nearer  view  of  Uie  manner  in  which  these  persecutions  were  conducted 
in  the  proTinoes,  and  of  the  behavior  of  the  GhrifitiwB  under  them. 

We  have  first  to  notice  that  which  befel  the  church  of  Smyrns,  in 
16T,  and  in  which  the  aged  and  venenhle  Bishop  PolycMp,  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostle  John,  gave  up  hia  life.  Of  this  persecution  we  have  a 
detailed  acconnt,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  church  of 
Smyrna  to  other  ChiistJan  churches.'  The  proconsul  of  Aoa  Minor, 
at  ^t  time,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personally  hostile  to  thfl 
Christians ;  but  the  heathen  populace,  with  whom  the  lower  class  of 
Jews'  had  united  themselves,  were  fiercely  hot  against  them.  The 
proconsul  yielded  to  the  popular  violence  and  to  the  demands  of  the 
law.  He  endeavored  to  move  the  Christians  by  threats,  by  displaying 
before  them  the  instruments  of  torture,  and  tbe  savage  animals  to 
which  they  were  to  be  thrown,  to  deny  their  faith ;  if  they  remwied 
firm,  he  condemned  them  to  death.  In  one  respect,  he  certainly 
evinced  too  ready  a  compliance  with  the  ferocious  wiQ  of  the  people. 
He  chose  deaths  that  were  painful  and  ignominious ;  such  as  bmg 
thrown  to  ^ild  beasts  or  perishmg  at  the  stake  —  punishments  he  was 
not  compelled  to  resort  to  by  the  laws.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
if  the  laws  denounced  death  m  general  terms,  as  the  penalty  for  per- 
severuice  in  Christianity,  it  was  considered  ri^t  to  assume,  that  aach 
as  were  not  Roman  citizens  ought  to  suffer  a  more  punfiil  death  than  ' 
those  who  were.^ 

Under  the  most  agonimng  torments,  calculated  to  exdte  pi^  even  in 
pagan  bystanders,  the  Christians  displayed  great  tranquillity  and  com- 
poeore.  "  They  made  it  evident  to  us  all,"  says  the  church,  "  that 
m  the  midst  of  those  sufferings,  they  were  absent  from  the  body ;  or 
rather,  that  the  Lord  stood  by  them  and  walked  in  the  midst  of  them; 
and,  staying  themselves  on  the  grace  of  Christ,  they  hid  defiance  to  tho 
tonnents  of  the  world."  But  even  here  the  difference  was  shown  be- 
twixt the  momentary  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  which,  with  a  raah 
confidence  in  itself,  courted  and  defied  danger,  .and  that  calm,  deUbe- 
rate  submission  to  God's  will,  which  first  aw^ted  his  call,  and  then 
looked  to  him  for  the  needed  strength.  A  certtun  Phrygian,  QuintuB 
by  name,  of  a  nation  peculiarly  inclined  by  nature  to  fanatical  extrav- 
agance, presented  himself,  in  company  with  many  others,  whom  he  had 
wrought  up  by  his  discourses  to  the  same  pit<:h  of  enthusiastic  seal, 
uncalled  for,  before  the  proconsul's  tribunal,  and  declared  himself  a 
Chiietian.  But  when  the  magistrate  presseid  him,  and  wrought  upon 
his  f^ars,  by  showing  Hm  the  wild  beasts,  he  yielded,  swore  by  the 
genius  of  the  emperor,  and  sacrificed.!  After  stating  this  fact,  the 

1 B J  portioni  In   Enseb.  I.  lY.  c   IS.  Qui  bomhieni  imrDolaTernit,  eitb  ejas  sui- 

Moi«  complete  in  (be  colEeciioiu  of  tbe  giiiae  liurerint.  GuiaiD,  teioplamve  pollne- 

VMnt  Apmiolici.  rint^  bestils  objiciuntnr,  Tel  bI  honeslioTet 

'  To  many  of  th«  crimes  charged  on  the  eint,  cBpilc  paninntnr.     MagicfB  mttis  coft- 

Cfariiliaiu   bv  blind  popalnr   rDmor,  sach  edas  auiamo  sappliria  offici  placnit,  id  ra^ 

capital   pnnishmenU  were   usi);ned.     Qui  besiiia  'otijici  ant  Cmd  iciffi^,  iMJ  aatem 

Mcrs  impia  nonarnave,  nt  qncm  obcaata-  magi  viri  examnlar.  JoUiuI^iiliu  in  wn- 

TCDt.   rererint   faciendare    cnroverinl,  ant  lenciia  rectplii. 
and   raffi^atnr,  ant  bestlis   objiciantol. 
TOl,  I.                                       10 
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chorcb  addfl,  "  We  therefore  pmse  not  those  who  voluntarily  sap- 
render  tbemselves ;  for  so  are  ve  not  taught  in  t^e  gospel."'  Quite 
difierent  from  thia  was  the  behavior  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Polycarp, 
now  ninety  yeare  of  age.  When  he  heaxd  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
demanding  hie  death,  it  was  his  intention,  at  first,  to  remain  quietly  in 
Uie  city,  Kid  awtut  the  issue  which  God  ought  ordain  for  him.  But, 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  church,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
take  refuge  in  a  neighboring  villa.  Here  be  spent  the  time,  with  afew 
fiienda,  occupied,  day  and  night,  in  praying  for  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  world.  Wlien  search  was  made  for  him,  he  retreated 
to  another  villa ;  and  directly  after  appeared  the  aervuits  of  the  police, 
to  whom  his  place  of  refuge  had  been  betrayed  by  unworthy  men,  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence.  The  bishop  himself,  indeed,  was  gone ;  but 
they  found  two  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  put  to  the  torture,  and 
betrayed  the  place  whither  Polycarp  had  fled  for  refuge.  As  they 
were  approaching,  Polycarp,  who  was  in  the  highest  story  of  the  dwell- 
ing,  might  have  escaped  to  another  house,  by  the  flat  roof  peculiar  to 
the  oriental  style  of  building ;  but  he  said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done."  Descending  to  the  officers  of  justice,  he  ordered  whatever 
they  chose  to  eat  and  drink  to  be  placed  before  them,  requesting  them 
only  to  indulge  him  with  one  hour  for  quiet  prayer.  But  the  iiilness 
of  bis  heart  hurried  him  through  two  hours,  so  that  the  pagans  them- 
selves were  touched  by  his  devotion. 

The  time  being  now  come,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  city  on  an  ass, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  chief  oflicer  of  the  police,  (elpui^xoc) 
coming,  with  his  father,  from  the  town.  He  took  up  Polycarp  into  his 
chariot,  and  addres^ng  him  kindly,  asked  "  what  harm  there  could  be 
in  saying  '  the  emperor,  our  Lord^  and  in  sacrificing."  At  first,  Poly- 
carp was  silent ;  but  as  they  went  on  to  urge  him,  he  said  mildly,  "  I 
shall  not  do  as  you  advise  me."  When  they  perceived  they  could  not 
persuade  him,  Uiey  grew  angry.  With  opprobrious  language,  he  was 
thrust  out  of  the  carriage,  so  violently  as  to  injure  a  bone  of  one  of  his 
legs.  Without  looking  round,  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  cheerful  and 
composed,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Having  arrived  before 
the  proconsul,  be  was  urged  by  the  latter  to  have  respect  at  least  to 
his  own  old  age,  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  give  proof 
of  his  penitence,  by  joining  in  the  shout  of  the  people,  "Away  with  the 
godless  \"  Polycarp  looked  with  a  firm  eye  at  the  a^embled  crowd, 
pointing  to  them  with  his  finger ;  then  with  a  sigh,  and  his  eyes  uplifted 
■  to  heaven,  he  said,  "  Away  with  the  godless !"  But  when  the  procon- 
sul urged  him  fulher,  "  Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee." 
"  Six  and  eighty  years,"  the  old  man  replied,  "  have  I  served  him,  and 
he  has  done  me  nothing  but  good ;  and  how  could  I  curse  Mm,  my  Lord 
and  Saviour !"  The  proconsul  still  persisting  to  urge  him,  "  Well," 
said  Polycarp,  "  if  you  would  know  what  I  am,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  am 
a  Christian.     Would  you  know  what  the  doctrine  of  Christaanity  is, 
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appoint  me  ui  hour  and  hear  me."     The  proconsul,  vho  showed  hero 
how  far  he  vaa  from  shanng  in  the  fanatic  spiiit  of  the  people,  how 
gladly  he  would  have  saved  the  old  man,  if  no  could  have  appeased 
the  multitude,  stud,  "  Do  but  persuade  the  people."    Polycarp  replied, 
"To  joa  I  waa  bound  to  give  account  of  myself,  for  our  religion 
t«aehes  us  to  pay  due  honor  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  bo  far  as  it 
caa  be  done  without  prejudice  to  our  ealv^on.     But  those  I  regard  as 
not  worthy  of  hearing  me  defend  myself  before  them."     The  governor 
havmg  once  more  threatened  him  in  vain  viih  the  wild  beasts  and  the 
stake,  caosed  it  to  he  proclmied  by  the  herald,  in  the  circus,  "  Poly- 
carp baa  jleclared  himself  to  be  a  Christian !"     With  these  words,  waa 
|ifOiioimc«d  the  sentence  of  death.     The  heathen  populace,  with  an 
mfoiiate  shout,  replied,  "  This  is  the  teacher  of  atheism,  the  &ther  of 
&e  Christians,  the  enemy  of  our  gods,  by  whom  so  many  have  been 
tamed  frran  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  from  sacrifice.'      The  pro- 
ccDBul  having  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  that  Folycarp 
ihmld  die  at  the  stake,  Jews  and  pagans  hastened  together,  to  bring 
wood  &om  the  shops  sjid  the  baths.     As  they  were  about  to  ihsten  him 
with  naSis  to  the  stake  of  the  pile,  he  said,  "  Leave  me  thus ;  he  who 
hw  strengthened  me  to  encounter  the  flames,  will  also  enable  me  to 
■bad  firm  at  the  stake."     Before  the  fire  waa  hghted,  he  prayed, 
^Jjori,  Almi^ty  God,  Father  of  thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus   Christ, 
duw^  whom  we  have  received  from  thee  the  knowledge  of  thyself; 
God  Mangels,  and  of  the  whole  Creadon;  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
die  JDSt  tluit  live  in  thy  preaence ;  I  praise  thee  that  thou  hast  judged 
ne  worthy  of  this  day  and  of  this  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of 
thy  Witnesses,  in  the  cup  of  thy  Christ." 

What  appeared  the  greatest  thing,  to  this  church,  was  not  the  mar- 
tyr's death  of  Polycarp  in  itself,  hut  the  Christian  manner  in  which  it 
WW  suffered.  They  expressed  it  as  their  conviction,  that  all  had  been 
M  ordered,  that  he  nught  exhibit  what  was  the  essential  character  of 
ereogelical  martyrdom;'  "for,"  so  they  write,  "he  waited  to  be 
delivered  up,  (did  not  press  forward  uncalled  to  the  martyr's  death,) 
mutating,  in  t^  respect,  our  Lord,  and  leaving  an  example  for  us  to 
foQow;  so  that  we  should  not  look  to  that  alone  which  may  conduce  to 
onr  own  salvation,  but  also  to  that  which  may  be  serviceable  to  our 
Dngfabor.  For  this  is  the  nature  of  true  and  genuine  charity,  to  seek 
not  merely  our  own  salvation,  but  the  salvation  of  all  the  brethren."^ 

The  death  of  the  pious  shepherd  contributed  also  to  tho  temporal 
adrantage  of  his  flock.  The  rage  of  fanaticism,  after  having  obtamed 
this  victim,  became  somewhat  cooled ;  and  the  proconsul,  who  was  no 
perscmal  enemy  of  the  Christians,  suspended  all  farther  search,  and 
refhsed  to  know  that  another  Christian  existed. 
The  second  persecution  under  this  emperor's  reign,  of  which  we 

■  l^r^  yap  irovra  ri  trpodjuvra  tyfve-  ftda,  /tj  fiSvmi  anoiroivTif  ri  naff  launti^, 

■n,  htt  iftiv  6  Kvptoi  uruSrr  izriifi^  rJ  iiW  Kot  t6  kut^  roif  viXat,  dyainjc  ydfi 

uri  rt  tioYyiXun  /laprbpim.  iXi^oic  Kat  Btfiaiac  i<niv  fiii  jiiiytm  iavrit 

'ntpii/UTiP  yUp,  i"^  nopaAnSj,  it  «al  ^iXtiv   owftjflai,    iiUi    no*    iroiiTOt    toSi 

*  trpof,  Ira  /ti/igrat  not  iijieii  ainoi  jcvu-  iit>^{. 
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hare  a&y  account,  fell  upon  the  ehnrches  of  Lyons,  (Imgdunnm,)  and 
of  Vienna,  in  the  year  177,  and  the  source  from  wtdch  we  derive  our 
more  exact  knowledRe  of  ita  details,  is  a  letter  from  these  chnrcheB  to 
those  of  Asia  Minor.^  The  fanatic  excitement  of  the  populace,  in  these 
cities,  was  the  same  as  at  Smyrna,  if  not  still  higher;  but  in  addition 
to  this,  the  superior  ma^trabes  seem  to  have  been  infected  with  the 
rage  of  the  lower  classes.  The  bursts  of  popular  fury  had  gradually 
increased  in  violence ;  the  Christiana  were  msulted  and  abused  when- 
ever they  appeared  abroad,  and  were  plundered  in  their  own  houses. 
At  length  the  better  known  were  seized  and  conducted  before  the  mag- 
istrates. Having  avowed  themselves  Christians,  they  were  thrown  into 
prison ;  for  during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  or  legate,  tiiey  could 
not  be  brought  at  once  to  trial.  The  legate,  on  his  arriv^,  immedi- 
ately began  the  examination  with  tortures,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
forcmg  Uie  Christians  to  abjure,  but  also  of  wringmg  from  t^em  a  cim- 
fesdon  of  the  truth  respecting  those  absurd  stories  of  unnatural  crimes, 
of  which  they  were  bo  generaJly  accused.  Vettius  Epagathus,  on  learn- 
ing that  such  charges  were  laid  against  his  brethren,  felt  construed  to 
present  himself  at  the  legat«'s  tribunal,  as  a  witness  of  their  inno- 
cence. He  demanded  a  hearing,  since  he  n-ished  to  show  that  nothing 
of  a  criminrd  nature  was  transacted  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  The 
legate  refused  to  listen ;  but  only  asked  bim  if  he  too  was  a  Chris' 
tian.  When  he  distinctly  admitted  that  he  was,  he  was  imprisoned 
with  the  rest,  as  the  Christian's  advocate,  (Tiaginliiio;  j^qitntarar.') 
Although  the  testimony  of  slaves  against,  their  masters  was,  by  an 
ancient  law,^  made  inadmis»ble  in  criminal  causes,  —  a  law,^  it  must 
be  owned,  often  violated  in  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  times  of  the 
empire,* — yet  fanaticism  would  allow  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
regular  forms  of  justice.  The  testimony  of  slaves  was  welcome,  if  it 
served  to  establish  the  incredible  charges  Itud  to  the  account  of  the 
Christians.  The  torture  must  he  applied  to  pagan  slaves.  Terror 
made  them  say  what  they  were  required  to  say,  —  that  those  abomina- 
tions, of  which  blind  rumor  accused  the  Christians,  were  practised  by 
their  masters.  Men  now  believed  they  had  a  right  to  bdulge  them- 
selves in  every  cruelty.  No  kindred,  no  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  In 
the  firmness  and  composure  of  many  Christians,  under  tortures  the  most 
refined,  it  was  seen,  say  the  churches,  in  their  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings, "  how  they  were  bedewed  and  invigorated  by  the  spring  of  living 
water  that  flows  from  the  heart  of  Christ;  how  nothing  is  dreadful 
where  the  love  of  the  Father  dwells;  nothing  painful,  where  the  glory 
of  Christ  prevails."  Pothinus,  the  aged  bishop  of  the  church,  a  man 
of  ninety  years,  infirm  with  old  age  and  a  sickness  from  which  he  was 
but  just  recovered,  but  inspired  with  the  vigor  of  youth  by  his  seal  to 

1  Enstb.  1.  V.  e.  1.  •  When  Tiberini  flnt  «llowed  himself  in 
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bear  witness  of  the  truth,  vas  also  dragged  before  the  tribanal.  The 
le}i;ate  aakcd  him,  "  Who  is  Gib  God  of  the  Christiaiis  ?  "  He  answered, 
"  You  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  when  jou  show  yourself 
worthy  of  it."  All  who  Burrounded  the  tribunal,  now  strove  with  each 
other  in  venting  their  rage  on  the  venerable  old  man.  Scarcely 
breathing,  he  was  cast  into  a  dungiKin,  where  he  survived  only  two 
days.  Even  those  who  yielded  and  denied,  gained  nothing  by  their 
inconstancy.  They  were  now  cast  into  prison,  not,  indeed,  as  Chrifl- 
tiaD3,  but  as  guilty  of  those  crimes  with  which  the  Chrisdans  were 
charged ;  and  to  justify  the  proceeding,  advantage  had  doubtless  been 
taken  of  the  fact,  that  several,  under  the  pains  of  torture,  had  acknowl* 
edged  guilt.  Numbers  perished  in  the  gloomy  cells  of  the  prisona, 
where  means  had  been  dei'iscd  for  adding  to  their  torment,  and  even 
hanger  and  tbir^t  employed  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  these  impris- 
oned confessors.  On  the  other  hand,  to  use  the  language  of  the  church, 
"  many,  who  had  endiu^d  so  severe  torments  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  them  to  be  restored  by  the  most  careful  assiduities,  continued  to  live 
in  their  dungeon,  destitute  indeed  of  human  aid,  but  strengthened  and 
refreshed,  in  soul  and  body,  by  the  Lord,  so  that  they  could  encounwe 
and  comfort  the  rest.  It  so  happened, '  by  tfae  grace  of  God,  who 
wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  has  joy  in  his  repentance,'  that 
the  exhortations  of  these  heroes  of  the  faith  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
many  who  had  been  induced  to  deny  their  religion,  and  the  mother 
church  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  receiving  once  more  alive  irom  the 
prison,  those  whom  she  had  cast  forth  as  dead." 

The  number  of  4e  prisoners  being  large,  including  several  Roman 
citizens,  who  could  not  be  sentenced  in  ^c  province,  it  was  thought 
best  by  the  legate,  with  regard  to  them  all,  to  send  his  report  to  Rome, 
and  w^t  until  the  emperor's  answer  determined  their  fate.  The  impe- 
rial rescript  was  to  this  effect,  that  those  who  demed  should  be  set  free, 
and  tlie  rest  beheaded.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  Itlarcus  Aure- 
lius  possessed  the  same  views  aa  Trajan,  and  vaa  far  from  giving  credit 
to  the  current  charges  laid  against  the  Christians. 

The  legate  now  summoned  first  before  his  tribunal  all  who,  In  the 
previous  examinations,  had  been  brought  to  abjure  their  faith,  and  were 
awiuting,  iu  prison,  the  decision  of  their  fate.  Nothing  else  was 
expected  than  that  they  would  stand  by  their  denial,  and  thus  obtain 
deliverance ;  but  groat  were  the  rage  and  the  consternation  of  the 
multitude,  at  seeing  many  of  these  now  stand  forth  and  m^tain  a 
steadfast  confession,  thus  passing  sentence  of  deatli  on  themselves ;  bo 
that,  iu  the  language  of  the  church,  none  renuuned  without,  but  such 
as  possessed  none  of  the  marks  of  fiuth,  no  anticipation  of  the  Lord's 
bridal  garment,  no  fear,  but  had  already,  by  their  conduct,  dishonored 
the  way  of  truth.  Those  of  the  prisoners  who  possessed  the  rights  of 
Boman  citixenship,  the  legato  ordered  to  he  executed  with  the  sword  ; 
although,  to  gratify  the  fury  of  the  populace,  he  caused  one  of  these, 
Attalus,  in  violation  of  the  laws,  to  undergo  a  variety  of  tortures,  BJid 
at  last  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  and  not  until  after  he  had 
fnirived  the  whole,  was  the  sword  of  mercy  allowed  to  put  an  end  to 
10' 
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luBeuffemgs.  The  rest  vere  thrown  to  the  vild  beaats.  Twoofthese, — 
FoalicuB,  a  Touth  of  fifteen,  and  Blandina,  a  young  woman,  —  whom 
tfaer  attempted  first  to  mUmidate  by  making  them  witness  the  sufferings 
of  me  others,  and  then  to  shake  from  their  constancy  by  exhausting  upon 
Hiem  all  their  means  of  torture,  created  universal  astonishment,  at  what 
God's  power  could  effect  in  such  weak  and  tender  vessels.  Although 
the  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  suppressing  the  natural  feelings,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  extraordinary  phenomena,  yet  the  enmnsiasm  of 
these  martyrs  was  distingiitshed  by  those  true  marks,  a  sobriety  mid 
a  hunulitv  indicating  the  sense  of  weakness,  and  by  love  and  gentle- 
ness. They  declined  the  honors  which  the  Christians  were  eager  to 
bestow  on  Uiem.  Svcn  when  they  were  led  back  to  prison,  after  hav- 
ing repeatedly  undergone  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  slill  they  were  by 
no  means  coniBdent  of  victory,  well  foreseeing  the  struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.  They  pointedly  contradicted  such  as  dignified 
them  wiUi  the  name  of  "  martyrs."  "  'ITiia  name,"  said  they,  "  prop- 
erly belongs  only  to  the  true  and  f^thful  Witness,'  the  First  Bom 
from  the  dead,  the  Prince  of  life ;  or,  at  least,  only  to  those  martyrs 
whose  testimony  Christ  has  sealed  by  their  constancy  to  the  end.  We 
are  but  poor,  humble  confessors,"  With  tears,  they  besought  the  breth- 
ren fervently  to  pray  for  them,  that  they  might  attain  to  the  glorious 
consummation.  They  received  with  the  kindest  love  such  as  bad  fallen 
from  the  ffuth ;  they  became  their  companions  in  prison,  praying,  with 
many  tears,  that  the  Lord  would  restore  these  dead  once  more  to  life. 
Even  their  persecutors  were  never  mentioned  by  them  with  resent- 
ment, but  they  prayed  that  God  would  forpve  those  who  had  subjected 
them  to  such  cruel  sufferings.  They  left  as  a  legacy  to  their  brethren, 
not  strife  and  war,  but  joy  and  peace,  uminimity  and  love. 

With  the  mutilation  and  burning  of  the  dead  bodies,  the  raae  of  the 
populace  had  finally  reached  its  utmost  height.  The  ashes,  wim  all  the 
fire  had  left,  was  cast  into  the  neighboring  Rhone,  that  not  a  remnant 
of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  might  pollute  the  earth.  Neither  by 
money,  nor  by  entreaties,  could  the  Christians  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  diose  so  dear  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  interment.  The 
blinded  pagans  ima^ned  thcv  could,  in  this  way  also,  confound  the 
hopes  of  the  Christians,  "  Wa  will  now  see,"  said  they,  "  whether 
they  will  arise,  and  whether  God  can  help  them,  and  deliver  them  out 
of  our  hands."  Yet  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  Christians,  that 
even  here  men  at  last  became  weary  of  bloodshed,  so  that  a  branch  of 
the  church  survived  this  terrible  persecution. 

In  places  where  but  few  Christians  dwelt,  they  could  more  easily 
remain  concealed,  and  the  popular  rage  was  not  turned  agiunst  them. 
In  such  districts,  tlie  governors  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot 
any  inquiries  for  them,  except  in  particular  cases,  when  mdividuals  had 
become  notorions  as  enemies  of  the  State  reli^on.  A  case  of  this  sort 
occurred,  about  this  time,  in  the  town  of  Autun,'  at  no  great  distance 
fivm  Lyons.     No  one  in  &e  place  was  thinking  of  a  persecutioa 
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l^UDst  tlie  small  number  of  obscure  ChHstd&ns  who  were  to  be  fonod 
there,  when  an  mdividual  first  drew  upon  bimself  Hhs  public  attenticm. 
The  noisT  muldtude  were  celebreting,  with  great  display,  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Cybele,  whose  worship,  probably  derived  from  Asia  Minor 
through  the  same  chamiel  which  Christianity  afterwards  found,  was 
held  here  in  the  highest  repute.  An  image  of  Cybele,  in  one  of  the 
usual  sacred  cais,  was  carried  round  in  procession,  accompanied  by  a 
Yaat  crowd  of  the  people.  All  fell  upon  their  knees ;  but  Symphonan, 
a  young  man  of  a  respectable  family  and  a  Christian,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  by,  thought  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  unite  mthe 
ceremony,  and  when  called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  he  might  eoBily 
taheoccasiontospeakof  the  vanity  of  idol  worship.  As  a  violator  of  the 
public  ceremony  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  he  waa  immediately  eeized 
and  conduct«d  before  the  govoraor,  Ileraclius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity. 
Stud  the  governor  to  him,  "  You  are  a  Christian.  As  far  ae  I  can  see, 
yon  have  esc^»ed  our  notice,  because  so  few  of  the  followers  of  this  sect 
happen  to  be  among  us."  "  I  un  a  Christian,"  he  replied ;  "  I  worship 
the  true  God,  who  reigns  in  heaven ;  but  your  idol,  I  cannot  worship ; 
nay,  if  permitted,  I  will  dash  it  in  jjieces,  on  my  own  responsibility." 
Upon  this,  the  governor  declared  him  guilty  of  a  double  crime,  —  against 
the  religion,  and  against  the  law»  of  the  State ;  and  ns  S;-mphoriaa 
could  be  moved  neither  by  threats  nor  by  promises  to  abandon  bis  faith, 
he  W3fl  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  As  they  led  him  to  the  execution, 
his  mother  cried  out  to  him,  "  My  son,  my  son,  have  the  living  God  in 
thy  heart  Se  steadfast.  There  is  nothing  fearful  in  that  death  which 
BO  Burely  conducts  thee  to  life.  Let  Uiy  heart  be  above,  my  son ;  look 
np  to  Hun  who  dwells  in  heaven.  To-day  thy  life  is  not  taken  &om 
thee,  but  transfigured  to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son, 
tfaon  art  this  day  passing  to  ^e  life  of  heaven."' 

According  to  a  report  widely  diffused  among  the  Christians  after 
the  be^ning  of  the  third  century,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
induced,  by  a  wonderful  event,  to  change  the  course  of  policy  he  had 
thus  isc  adopted  towards  the  Christians.  While  prosecuting  the  war 
witii  the  Morcommanians  and  Quades,  in  174,  he,  with  bis  army,  was 
thrown  into  a  situation  of  extreme  peril,  llie  burning  sun  shone  full 
in  tlie  &CCS  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  suffering  under  the  torture  of 
intolerable  thirst ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  under  these  unfavorable 
circumstances,  they  were  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  enemy.  la 
this  extremity,  the  twelfth  legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christians,  ffeU 
upon  their  knees,  ^eir  prayer  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  run, 
which  allayed  tbe  tbiret  of  the  Eoman  soldiers,  and  by  a  storm,  wUch 
frightened  the  barbarians.  The  Roman  army  obtained  the  victory, 
and  tbe  emperor,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  gave  those  Ghristiui 
acJdiers  the  name  of  the  "  thundering  legion."  He  ceased  to  persecat« 

'  The  Hotj  of  the  martjnlom  of  Bjtn-  Ektb  k  more  [him  ordmarlly  gennfae  fiMind- 
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ttie  Christians ;  aad  though  lie  did  not  receive  Christiani^  immediate!; 
into  the  class  af  "  lawful  religions,"  yet  he  published  an  edict  which 
threatened  with  severe  penalties  such  as  accused  the  ChrislianB  merely 
on  the  score  of  their  religion.^ 

In  this  account,  truth  and  falsehood  are  mixed  together.  la  Ibe 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  true,  that  the  emperor  waa  led  to  put  a  stop  to 
tlie  perseeutJon  of  the  Christians  by  any  event  of  this  time  ;  for  the 
bloody  persecution  at  Lyons  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  after- 
wards. Agtun,  the  "  thundering  legion,"  or  "  the  twelfth  of  the 
Komao  legions,"  had  home  this  name  from  the  dme  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.''  The  fact  at  bottom,  niunely,  that  the  Boman  army,  about 
that  time,  was  rescued  from  a  threatening  tlanger  by  some  such 
remarkable  providence,  is  undeniable.  The  heathen  themselves 
acknowledged  it  to  be  the  work  of  Heaven ;  they  ascribed  it,  however, 
not  to  the  Chi-istian's  God,  nor  to  their  prayers,  but  to  their  own  gods, 
to  their  Jupiter,  and  to  the  prayers  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  pagaa 
army ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  blind  superstition  which  attributed  tiie 
storm  to  the  spells  of  an  Egyptian  necromancer.^  The  emperor,  it  is 
S(ud,  stretched  forth  his  hands,  in  supplication  to  Jupiter,  with  the 
words,  "  Tliis  band,  which  has  never  yet  shed  human  blood,  I  «use  to 
thee."  There  were  p^tings,  in  which  ho  was  represented  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  tlie  army  catching  the  rain  in  their  helmets.*  The 
emperor  ha9  expressed  his  own  conviction  of  the  matter  upon  a  medal, 
whcra  Jupiter  is  exhibited  launching  his  bolts  on  the  barbarians,  who 
lie  stretched  upon  the  ground ;"  and  perhaps,  also,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Book  of  lu3  Monologues,  where  he  mentions,  among  the  thin^  for 
which  he  was  indebted,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  gods  and  his  good 
fortune,  what  had  happened  among  the  Quades.^  It  is  certiun,  ther^ 
fore,  that  this  remarkable  event  can  have  had  no  influence  in  chan^g 
the  disposition  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Christians.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  latter  are  to  be  chu-god  witli  making  up  a  falsa 
story.  The  matter  admits  of  a  natural  explanation.  It  is  not  imposM- 
hle  that,  in  the  thundering  legion,  there  were  Christians ;  perhaps  a 
large  number  of  them ;  for  it  is  certwn  that  it  was  but  a  party  among 
them,  who  condemned  the  military  profession.  And  although  it  waa 
diflicult  for  Christians,  at  all  times,  and  especially  under  an  emperor 
so  unfavorably  disposed,  to  avoid  participating,  while  connected  with  a 
Bomiui  army,  in  the  rites  of  paganism,  yet  they  might  succeed  in  doing 
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80,  tmder  parficular  circninstaiiceB.  -The  Christian  Boldiera,  then, 
nsorted,  as  they  were  ever  wont  to  do  on  like  ocoasiona,  to  prayer, 
Tbe  deliverance  which  ensued,  they  regarded  as  an  answer  to  uieir 
prayers ;  and,  on  their  return  homo,  they  mentioned  it  to  their  brethren 
m  the  f^th.  These,  na-tursJly,  would  not  fail  to  remind  the  heathen, 
how  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  people  whom  they  bo  violently 
persecnted.  Glandius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapoha  in  Phry^a, 
aught  have  heard  the  story,  soon  ah«r  the  event  itself,  from  the  Ghiis- 
tifui  soldiera  belonging  to  this  legion,  which  had  returned  to  its  winter 
quarters  in  Ca^^iadocia ;  and  he  introduced  it,  either  in  an  apology 
Mdressed  to  this  emperor,  or  in  other  apologetical  works, ^  Tertullian 
refers  to  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  addressed  probably  to  the  Koman 
Senate,  in  which  he  owns  that  the  deliverance  was  due  to  the  Christian 
soldiers.  But  this  letter,  if  it  contained,  in  so  many  words,  a  state- 
ment of  this  sort,  must,  as  appears  evident  from  the  above  remarks, 
hare  been  eiUier  a  spurious  or  interpolated  one.  It  mm  be  a  question, 
however,  whether  tie  letter  contained  any  distinct  affirmation  of  this 
sort, — whether  the  emperor  may  not  have  spoken  simply  of  aoldien, 
and  Tertullian  explained  it,  accordmg  to  M»  oum  belief,  of  CkrUHan 
soldiers.  He  expresses  himself,  at  any  rate,  with  some  degree  of  hesi- 
tation.' How  the  Chrisdana  might  possibly  sometimes  interpret  the 
reli^ons  profession  of  the  heathens  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
own  &idi,  is  shown  by  another  account  of  this  event,  which  we  find  in 
Tertullian.  It  is  in  these  words :  "  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  Oennan 
expedition  also,  obtained,  through  the  prayers  offered  to  God  by  Chria- 
&U1  soldiers,  showers  of  rain,  during  that  time  of  thirst.  When  has 
sot  the  land  been  delivered  &om  drought,  by  our  geniculations  and 
Eut0  ?^  In  such  cases,  the  very  people,  when  they  cried  to  tbe  God 
of  gods,  who  alone  is  mighty,  gave  our  God  the  glory,  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter." 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  search  after  any  lingle  cause  for  ihe  ces- 
saticm  of  the  persecution,  since  it  not  only  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the 
pasaon,  that  rage  will  finally  expend  itself,  but  it  is  also  true,  in  the 
present  case,  that,  only  a  few  years  after  the  last  bloody  peraecution  in 
France,  the  government  passed  into  dilFercnt  bands,  and  thus  brought 
about  an  entire  change  of  measures.  The  depravity  of  the  contempti* 
ble  Commodua,  who  succeeded  to  his  father,  A.  D.  180,  was  made  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Christians,  by  procuring  for  them  a  season 
of  respite  and  tranquillity,  after  their  long  sufferings  under  M.  Aure- 
lius ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  like  Commodus  was  capa- 
ble of  appreciating,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  worth  of  Christianity. 

I  Where  Ea^ebins  rcnrcfcnts  Apolliniiria  nnme  fuImincR,  or  sometblng  of  Ihat  fort. 

u  aSlmiin^  ihnt  the  irgion  received  dm  There  is  no  difHcuIlT  in  euppoginff  that 

lume  /M/mmta  from  rhis  event,  ihc  anipi-  Bome  such  expression  lay  at  the  foandation 

cion  naturallT  arises,  that  he  read  too  hnsli-  of  Ensebiae'  vords,  1.  v!  c  5,    '£f  ixtivov 

I?;  ijnoe  Jt  ifl  dJfBcak  to  aappose,  that  a  riyv    61    cix^f   tA   jrapuSo^ov    jfeiTotriKVlav 

conlemporary,  who  lived  in  ihe  virinily  of  Xcycuva  alKtiav  t^i  jtyovoTi.  trpic  nv  jlaet- 

the  winter  qnartera  of  that  legion,  could  Aiuc  etf.ri^cvai  ■^rpoa^yapiav. 

haTE  eommilted  lo  jrois  a  mistake.    Per-  '  Chriatianonim  ^nte  mililTini. 

bapt  Apollinaris  mereW  said,  the  emperor  '  Daya  of  prayer  and  faating  were  com- 

migtat  aoit  righd;  call  the  legion  bj  the  nonl;  united  by  the  Cbriatiana. 
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A  certun  Ifarcia,^  ifho  stood  witli  him  in  &  forbidden  connection,  was, 
for  eome  unknown  reason,  fiiendl;  to  Gie  Christians,  and  enlietad  m 
their  favor  also  the  brutal  emperor.  It  ia  not  imposuble,  that  the 
indulgent  law  cited  above  frota  Tertullian,  proceeded  &om  this  sorer- 
eign,  who  was  disposed  to  befriend  the  Christians,  and  was  afterwards 
wrongly  transferred  to  the  last  years  of  his  predecessor.  Under  lJ» 
government  of  this  emperor,  events  did  occur,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  eSecta  of  such  a  law  might  be  traced.  But  it  may  be  a  qu^ti'Mi, 
whether  it  was  not  too  hasty  a  conclusioD,  to  infer  &om  these  events 
the  existence  of  the  law ;  whether  it  did  not  arise  out  of  a  nuaooncep- 
tion.  At  all  events,  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  accuaationB  against 
Christians  would  continue  to  be  received  as  before,  that  ChmtianB, 
when  accused,  would  be  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan's  Uw,  while 
their  accusers,  at  the  same  time,  were  also  capitally  punished !  An 
example  will,  perhaps,  set  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  li^t.'  ApoUo- 
nius,  a  Roman  senator,  was  accused  before  tlie  city  prtefect  of  bsmg 
a  christian.  His  accuser  was  immediately  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.  But  Apollouius,  who  boldly  coufeaaed  hia  f^th  before  the 
senate,  was  also  beheaded  by  a  decree  of  that  body.  Now  Jerome, 
who,  in  this  case,  would  hardly  be  misled  by  a  wrong  interpretation  oS 
Eusebiua,  but  spoke  rather  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  &ct8,  says 
that  the  accuser  was  a  slave  of  Apollouius ;  and  the  ignominious  chap- 
acter  of  his  punishment,  death  by  breaking  the  limbs,  (the  suffiingt 
cmra,)  confirma  this  account.  The  accuser,  then,  as  it  would  Beem, 
was  punished,  not  as  the  acouser  of  a  Chriatdim,  but  as  a  aerraat  fiutl^ 
less  to  hia  master.  From  too  broad  a  conclumon  drawn  bom  cases  of 
this  description,  it  ia  quite  possible,  the  traditioD  of  the  favwaUe  law, 
referred  to  above,  may  have  derived  its  ori^n. 

Since  this  emperor,  then,  had  probably  made  no  change,  by  an  ex- 
press edict,  in  the  situation  of  tbe  Christians ;  since  the  old  laws  had 
never  been  distinctly  repealed,  but  everything  depended  on  the  altered 
tone  of  the  emperor  himself ;  it  follows,  that  the  Christians  must  have 
been  placed  in  very  precarious  circumstances.  They  were  exposed 
stall,  as  much  as  they  ever  were,  to  be  persecuted  by  individual  gove^ 
nors,  inimically  disposed.  Thus  Arrius  Montanns,  proconsul  of  Asia 
Minor,  began  to  wreak  hia  vengeance  on  them ;  but  a  vast  mnltjtudc 

1  'loTopttTac  Si  air^  iraiXa  rt  i^rip  rSrv  lating,  u  it  did,  ro  ftn  ercnl  in  ibe  West 

TSjuotiovuv  ammSaaai  kiU  toXU  airaSf  He  ma;  have  been  deceived  by  Greek  ana 
rWfp)'£rstr»poi,  fire  Kal  nufifl  t^  Ko/i^uJ^  mnitjTis,  in  whk'h  [he  false  aloty  of  the 
1FUV  dttpoftevji.  Dio  Cau.  1.  LXXII.  c  4.  condeiDDaiioa  of  thii  slave  li.-d  been  fabri- 
*  Wo  mn»t  allow,  lliii  matter  givm  occb-  cntcd  oat  of  Ihe  rumor  of  (be  lnw  abore 
■ion  to  man;  donbtB.  We  nrnac  nsaent  to  mentioned  against  acciiien  of  Cbruliani. 
the  rcmaHi  of  Gieseler,  bo  far  as  this,  liz:  On  the  other  eidc,  thn  fallowing  considcra- 
that  of  coarse,  either  nccnsalions  proceed-  tioaa  should  be  duly  weighed.  The  nam- 
ing from  slaves  ngoinst  their  masters  ^vc^e  tiro  of  Jerome,  in  conformity  mth  its  pniv 
not  received  at  all,  or  if  they  were  recciicd,  pose,  miiy  have  been  incomplete,  and  there- 
tlie  person  from  whom  they  proceeded  foro  may  furnish  no  eviJenoe  a^wnst  the 
might  be  paaished  as  a  rriminiJ.  Now  truth  of  what  H^uscbios  bus  added.  We 
Jerome,  Cde  v.  I.  e.  43,)  does  not,  indeed,  are  not  obliged  to  pre3up|iode,  that  (ha 
■ay,  (hat  the  stnve  was  executed.  The  ac-  judges,  eipec^ly  where  the  question  related 
count  in  Euschias^  (1.  V.c,21,)  might  bu  to  the  death  of  a  slave,  acted  in  perfect  coo- 
one,  then,  mixed  up  with  false  reports,  re-  listeney  with  Jostice. 
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of  Christians  immediately  presented  themselves  before  tlie  tribunal, 
irith  a  view  to  intimidate  the  proconsul  by  their  numbers, — a  proceed- 
ing ifhich  might  easily  have  been  attended  mith  the  de^red  effect, 
under  a  government  where  the  persecutions  did  not  proceed  from  the 
imperial  throne,  but  &om  the  will  of  individuals.  .In  fact,  the  procon- 
mi  was  intimidated,  and  contenting  himself  with  condemning  to  death 
ft  few  ont  of  the  multitude,  he  siud  to  the  roat,^  "  If  you  want  to  die, 
ye  wretched  men,  you  have  precipices  from  which  you  can  throw  your- 
selves, or  ropes.'"  Ireneeus,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  this  empe- 
ror, remarks,  that  ChristianB  were  to  be  found  in  the  imperial  cotu-t, 
that  tiiey  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  which  belonged  to  all  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  and  were  suffered  to  go  unmolested,  by  land  or 
by  sea,  wherever  they  chose.*  Yet  the  same  Ircnieus  observes,  that 
the  church,  at  all  times,  not  excepting  his  own,  sends  many  martyrs  lo 
their  heavenly  Father.*  The  apparent  contradiction  b  explained  by 
what  has  been  said. 

The  political  disorders  which  followed  after  the  assassination  of  Com- 
itiodns,  io  A.  D.  192 ;  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Pescennius  Niger  in  the 
Kast,  Claudius  Albinus  in  Oaul,  and  Septimius  Scvenis,  who  finally 
obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  Borne,  would,  hke  all  other  public 
cslaimties,  be  attended  with  injurious  effects  on  the  situation  of  the 
ChristiaDs.  Clemoit  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  soon  after  the  death 
vt  Commodns,  soys,  "  Many  martyrs  are  daUy  burned,  crucified,  be- 
headed, before  our  eyes.'"  When  Septimius  feeverus  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, and  found  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  he  man- 
ifested, it  is  true,  a  favorable  disposition  towards  the  Christians  ;  and 
TertulUan's  account  may  doubtless  be  correct,  that  he  was  induced  to 
this  by  aa  incident  of  a  personal  nature,  having  been  restored  to  health 
through  the  skill  of  Procnlus,'  a  Christian  slave,  whom  he  received 

•  Tertnllian.  ad  Smpalsm,  c.  S ;  '0  Stiioi,  et  in  palatio  goo  hflhoit  osqne  nd  mortem 
(I  SO.m  uni/Sriaiinv,  Kp^/iroic  i/  jlpixovc  ejiu.  In  respGd  to  the  right  understanding 
ijrre,  of  [hese  wonli%  it  mny  le  disputud,  whether 

'  In  the  second  ccnturj,  three  proconanls  the  term  Euodia;,  (which  mureovcr  is  writ- 
are  known  under  this  name :  the  Antoninns  ten  in  different  "DTg.J  ie  a  proper  name  or 
Pia.^  who  was  afierwards  Kraperor;  his  not,  and  bow  the  word  procuruttK'  shonid 
grand  father ;  and  a  third  under  [lie  Empo-  be  talien.  It  might  mean,  "  an  overseer  of 
TOT  Commoilas.  ^1.  Lamprid.  vita  Coin-  the  eauseways;"  ret  probatily  it  is  a  alsTO 
modi,  e.  0  el  7.  We  most  natnrally  lliitik  or  freed  man  from  the  mansion  of  some 
of  the  one  who  wan  TcrtuUlan's  eontempo-  Roman  lady,  who  hel('  under  her  the  office 
fary;  for  if  he  meant  nnother,  he  would  of  steward  or  bniliff.  Through  his  connec- 
pnKAhlv  hove  giien  some  intimation  (hut  tion  wilh  this  nohle  woman,  Septimins  S«t- 
he  was'upenkin;;  of  nn  older  man.  This  ems,  before  he  tioenme  Emptier,  may  have 
pncoosnk  as  we  Team  from  Lampridius,  eome  in  eonlnct  with  this  man,  and  the  lat- 
itood  in  high  eslimation  with  the  people,  tcr  offered  his  services  to  hcsl  him  in  some 
Perhaps  it  WHS  his  en^meos  to  aeqnire  this,  gieknes)'.  The  oil,  in  this  case  has  some 
that  led  him  to  per<eritte  the  Christians.  eonneetion  probably  with  the  rharisma  of 

'LIV.  r.  Hwres.c.30:  Hi.qui  in  regttU  healing,  »c«ordins  to  Mark,  6:    13,  and 

•nlaiant  ftdeles,  James,  5  :  14.    Tiie  inadvertent,  and  where 

•  L.  IV.  c.  33.  V.  9.  he  bad  no  particnlar  interest  in  doubting, 

•  L.  n.  stromal,  p.  414.  Credulous  TertuUian,  is,  indeed,  not  a  wit- 

•  Thus  we  are  infonned  by  TertnlKan,  ia  ness  of  any  p-eal  weight;  but  the  drcnm- 
hk  vot^  addressed  to  Seapala.  c.  4;  Pro-  stantialily  with  which  be  speaks  of  thia 
CDlum  ChrisiiRQum,  qui  TorpaHon  ci^o-  matter,  as  one  generally  known,  might  point 
minabanr,  Enodie  proeoratorcm,  qni  enm  lo  something  which  had  a  true  foundatioit. 
per  oleum  aliqoandD  cntanral,  rcqaisivit  Be  appeals  lo  the  fact,  that  Caracalls,  the 
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into  his  fiunily,  and  retained  constantly  by  hig  nde.  He  knew  Hut 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank  in  R(nne,  aeoatora  and  th^ 
irives,  were  Christiana ;  and  protected  them  from  the  popular  indigna- 
tion.^ Bat  08  the  old  lawa  remaned  still  in  force,  violent  persecuti(HU 
could  break  out  in  particular  provinces ;  and  we  know,  from  Beveral  of 
the  worka  of  Tertulli&n  which  were  composed  in  these  times,  that  one 
actn^ly  took  place  in  proconsular  Africa.  The  festivities  in  himor  of 
the  emperor,  where  the  absence  of  the  Christians  excited  public  atten- 
tion, might  easily  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.^ 

K,  in  this  reign,  the  law  agunst  "  close  associations  "  was  renewed," 
this  circumstance  must  have  operated,  as  under  the  government  of  Tra- 
jan, to  the  disadvantage  of  tiiose  whose  union  had  always  been  declu^d 
to  be  a  collegium  illicitum.  Finally  Severos,  in  the  year  202,  passed 
a  law  which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  a  change,  either  to  Juda- 
ism or  to  Christianity.*  That  he  held  it  necessary  to  enact  such  a  pro- 
hibition, which  was  in  truth  involved  in  the  earlier  laws,  shows  how 
little  these  laws  were  then  regarded.  It  may  be  a  question,  too,  how 
the  matter  of  this  taw  of  Severus  is  to  be  interpreted.  If  the  emperor 
forbade  the  change  to  Christianity,  (Chrietianos  fieri,)  merely  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  forbade  the  change  to  Juddsm,  (JudEeoe  fieri,)  it 
would  seem  to  be  implied,  that  he  held  it  necessary,  only  to  check  the 
farther  inroads,  as  woU  of  Christianity  as  of  Judaism,  but  had  no  wish 
to  disturb  those  who  were  already  ChristJane,  in  the  practice  of  their 
religion;  —  and  such  a  tacit  recognition  of  Christianity  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  an  advantage  gained  by  the  Christian  party  in  the  em- 
pire. But,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  said,  the 
situation  of  the  Christians,  in  this  case,  was  qiute  different  fi^m  that  o! 
the  Jews.  In  the  case  of  Judaism,  it  was  naturally  assumed  in  the 
prohibition,  Judeeos  fieri,  that  the  Jewt,  as  a  nation,  were  to  remiun 
unmolested  in  their  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  owu  reli^on ;  and 
in  the  criminality  of  the  act,  Judecos  fieri,  this  law  pronounced  the 
criminality  of  all  other  Roman  citizens,  who  had  heretofore  passed  over 
to  Judabm.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Christians,  no  such  distinction  as 
tills  could  be  made ;  so  that,  as  it  concerned  them,  the  law  would  pro- 
nounce all  to  be  criminal,  mthout  exception,  who  had  ever  become 

■on  of  Sevtmi,  was  veir  irell  acqnainled  hoiuehald,  j^  it  \ij  no  meang  (oIIowb.  thM 

tTitb  this  Proculua  i  that 'Cuvcalln  himself  lie  was  liimicir  favorable  either  to  Cbcia- 

wai  laele  Clirisllano  edacMns,  whether  it  tianiiv  or  ils  followers, 

was,  that  he  had  a  Christian  for  his  narse,  >  Terttillian  says  of  Septimlus  Serern), 

or  had  spent  his  childhood  uoiilsl  Cbria-  (in  the  pasange  inst  referred  to,)  Clarisii- 

tiana  in  Uii  serrice  of  the  imperial  hoosa-  xana  reminas  et  clBriMimo)  viroa  eeiens  ha- 

hold.    With  Ihis  maj  be  compnrcd  what  jus  seolie  essr,  non  modo  non  laisit,  venim 

MXiv*  Lampridias  any;  in  the  life  of  Ihij  et  tcstimonio  rxnrnavit  cc  populo  funnti 

emperor,  (c.  I, J  namely,  thai  the  playmates  la  nos  palam  r^stiiil. 

of  Caracalla,  when  he  was  aeven  yean  old,  *  See  aboie,  p.  91, 

had,  eontrary  to  his  father's  will,  led  him  to  »  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 

embrace  Judaism,  (ob  Judaicam  religionem  he  issued  a  rescript  directing  thai  those 

mavius  Terberatus,)  and  in  connection  wilh  "qui  illicitum  eollegiara  coisse  dicantur," 

the  last,  should  be  kept  in  mind  what  we  sboald  be  aecused  before    the    FraTertal 

qnoted  recently  from  Celsns,  that  Chris-  nrhL    Tld.  Dijceat  1.  XII.  tit.  XIl.  I,  f  14. 

tianily  was  propagated  among  the  children.  *  .£lii  Sportiaei  Sevenu,  e.  17:  Judoos 

Bat  slthoagh  Seplimiiu  Severus  may  have  fieri  sub  grari  ptena  T«taiL    Item  eliam 

luul  Ctuistiaoa  among  the  members  of  lus  de  Chiiitiuiis  sanzit. 
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ChiistiaQfl.  We  should  possess  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  however,  in 
Older  to  decide  with  any  cert^ntj  as  to  its  true  Taeaning. 

At  all  events,  so  exphcit  a  declaratioii,  from  an  emperoT  who  had 
thus  far,  shown  himself  perBonall;  favorable  to  the  Chrisliaiu,  could 
only  operate  to  render  their  circumstances  still  more  distressng.  In 
many  districts,  the  persecution  was  so  fierce,  tiiat  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  faga  of  die  speedy  appearance  of  the  Antichrist.'  In  Egypt  and 
in  proconsular  Africa,  this  seems  to  have  been  particulariy  the  case ; 
yet  these  persecutions  were  certainly  not  general. 

At  a  period  somewhat  earUer,  the  threat  of  lodging  an  information 
with  the  raa^trates,  had  already  been  employed  to  extort  money  from 
the  Christians ;  ^  and  many  had  barg^ed,  at  a  certtun  price,  wil^ 
informers,  or  greedy  policemen,  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  reh^on.^  But  as,  under  this  government,  the 
lawa  agiunst  the  Christians  continued  to  be  neither  strictly  nor  univeiv 
sally  carried  into  effect,  such  proceedings  became  more  common,  doubt- 
less, than  in  earlier  persecutions.  And  it  was  now  the  case,  that  entire 
commonitiea  purchased  freedom  from  disturbance  in  this  way>  Many 
bishops  thought  that,  by  this  course,  they  consulted  best  for  the  inter- 
est of  their  churches.'  But  such  measures  would  be  opposed,  not  only 
by  such  as  cherished  a  fanatic  longing  after  martyrdom,  but  idso  on  the 
seore  of  prudence,  and  of  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  purity  of  tiie  Chris- 
tian name.  Oo  the  seore  of  prudence,  because  it  was  only  individuals, 
after  all,  who  could  be  satisfied  thus ;  and  the  rage  or  cupidity  of 
others  would  only  be  excited  the  more ;  *  — ■  on  the  score  of  interest  for 
the  honor  and  purity  of  the  Christian  name,  because  Christians  became 
associated,  by  this  course,  witii  those  who  purchased  inununity  with 
bribes  from  the  punishment  due  for  unlawful  or  neiarious  crimes  or 
pursuits.^  When  the  advocates  of  this  course  pleaded,  in  their 
defence,  that  men  ought  to  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  Tertullian  answered  them 
thus :  "  He  who  would  extort  money  from  me,  in  this  way,  demands 
nothing  for  the  emperor,  but  rather  acts  agtunst  him,  since,  for  the  sake 
of  gold,  he  lets  the  Christians  go  free,  who  are  guilty  by  the  laws."  ^  It 
^peara  to  him  remarkable,  tl^,  at  a  period  when  so  many  new  rega- 
lalions  were  devising  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  when  so 

I  Eofdi.  I.  VI-  c  T.  Vl  i^no  too  Mcnii  fnii  pouent,  tab  ol>. 

*  The  concutere  ChrulianiM. —  Qnid  didt  tenta  paiwm  ^irocnnDdL 

Uta  coDcaaoc  1    Dft  mihi  pecaniam,  certe  "  Ncqne  enun  sCalim  et  a  popnla  eria  tD- 

IM  tarn  DvdaL    TutolliaD.  de  fn^  ia  per-  Ru,  si  oSdx  mililaria  redemens,  lajt  Ter- 


'  Tartnllian  siiji,  wiih  reference  to  lhi», 

^ _, _.     ._.  0,  c.  13):  Nescio  dolendom  an  embai- 

,  ^ ,  _t  furtivo,  qnem  coram     cendam  rit,  cam  in  matricihn*  beneflcimo- 

lolo  mondo  Chriauu  emit,  imo  et  manumi-    rum  et  curioxorum   inler   tabenuirioa   el 


hish-henrted  Tcrtull 


omxinent  of  tach 

*  Farrnn  rat.  si  nnn*  ant  alius  iia  ernimr.  Dentur. 

Kuulifer  lotK  ecclcsis  iribntum  sibi  irro-  '  Miles  me  Tel  delator  Tel  iniin 

arcmut.     Tertullian.  I-  C.  c.  13.  cntit.   nihil   CBaari   exigena  ;    im 

*  To  liu*  TertuUi&a  sarcasticaU;  alludes :  foriens,  cam  Christiannm,  le^hus 
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naay  new  taxes  were  introduced,  it  had  never  occoired  to  any  one,  to 

E repose  the  free  profession  of  Chiisti&nitj,  at  a  certain  rate,  fixed  by 
or.  Thus,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Christlaiis,  of  which  tii 
were  aware,  the  public  revenue  would  be  greatly  increased.' 

^e  dtuatdon  of  the  Christituia  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the 
goremmaat  of  the  insane  Caracalla,  although  the  cruel  emperor  him- 
self was  the  occasion  of  no  new  persecutions.  Everything  depended 
on  the  accidental  temper  of  the  different  governors.  Many  of  the^ 
were  active  in  devising  expedients  for  saving,  without  open  violation  of 
the  laws,  the  livea  of  those  Christians  who  were  arraigned  before  their 
tribnn^.^  Others  were  furious,  from  personal  hatred,  or  to  flatter  the 
people.  .Others,  ag»D,  were  contented  to  proceed  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  enacted  by  Trajui.  la  a  letter  to  one  of  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Christians,  tiie  proconsul  Scapula,  Tertdlian  remarlte, 
ttiat  if  he  would  use  the  sword  on]j  aqaimt  the  C'firhtiann  according 
to  the  original  laws,  and  as  was  still  done  by  the  governor  of  Maurita- 
nia, mtd  by  die  governor  of  Loon,  in  Spain,  he  might  discharge  every 
lawM  duty  of  his  office,  without  resorting  to  cruelty.  Trajan's  law, 
then,  was  not  always  the  governing  rale. 

We  will  now  select  a  few  individual  examples  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  persecutions  of  ttiis  time.'  In  the  year 
200,  some  Christiane  belonging  to  the  city  of  Scillita  in  Nnmidia,  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul  Satuminus.  He  s^d  to 
them,  "  You  may  obt^n  pardon  of  our  emperors  (Soverus  and  Oara* 
caUa,)  if  in  good  earnest  you  will  return  to  our  gods."  One  of  thero, 
Sper&tus,  refJied,  "  We  have  injured  no  man ;  we  have  spoken  ill  of 
none ;  for  all  the  evil  you  have  brought  upon  us,  we  have  only  thanked 
you.  We  give  praise  for  it  all  to  our  true  Lord  and  King."  The 
proconsul  replied,  "  We  also  are  devout ;  we  swear  by  the  genius  of 
the  emperor  our  master,  and  we  pray  for  hia  welfare,  as  you  too  must 
do."  Hereupon  Speratus:  "  I  know  of  no  genius  of  the  ruler  of  this 
eartii ;  but  I  serve  my  God  in  heaven,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can 
see.     I  have  defrauded  no  man  of  his  dues.     I  have  never  failed  to  pay 

t  Taiits  qoolidie  rererio  angendo  prospi-  Tit  do  what  would  sntis^  ihein,— dimisil 

ciantur  remedia  ceiunam,  Tel^Ligalia^l,  col-  quui  tumDllaosuiD,  civibnt  snis  BUufticcre 

IfUionum,  stipcndiorum,  nee  anqiiam  usque  (DC  —  saliafaccrct.)     A  third    snbjcctcd   n 

adhac  ex  Christinnis  ia\e  atiquid  proapec-  ChristiiTi  to  slight  torture,  nnil  n  he  vield- 

tam  eA,  enb  aliqoam  redtmptiDneni  capitis  ed  at  once,  dismissed  himwithoul  reqniring 

et  sects  redigendii,  cam  taitlK  ranltitudi-  anjihin;;  imne  of  him.  expressing  at  the 

iriB  nemini  ignotte  fructos  iaseiiB  met!  [)09-  same  Itme  his  regret  lo  the  oisistanl  jud^s, 

ML    L.  e.  c.  13.  that  he  had  anything  to  do  nilh  sitoh  hasi- 

'  Tcrlnllian  relates,  that  a  pneMS  crcn  ness.    Another  tore  in  precci  the  elogimn 

went  so  fur  as  to  furnish  the  Christians  or  writ,  when  a  Christian,  seiied  bv  violenoe, 

himself  with  the  means  of  BO  answering  the     was  brought  before  h 

qaestionsof  Ihe  jadge,  as  lo  get  discharged,  cundum  mandatn 

Anotfaer  released  at  once  a  Christian  who  he  wonld  listen  tc 

had  been  bronght  before  him,  declaring  il  sence  of  the  accasen.     See  Tertallian.  ad 

cootrarv  to  the  laws  lo  yield  to  the  demands  ScapalBoi,  c,  4. 

of  his  tellow-citirens.  —  i.e.  if  we  take  tn-  'The  docmnents  from  which  we  take 

mottBOsam  oa  neiKer;  or  perhaps  the  tor-  them,  are  in  Ruinarl.  Acta  Hanynim,  the 

rect  roadin;;  mar  be,  ho  discharged  the  Acta  Manjrnm  Sdllilanomm,  and  Acta 

individnal  as  a  tactions  person,  who  most  Perpetiue  et  FelicitMu. 

■etile  the  nulMr  with  lus  tellow-dtiunai 
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the  enstom  apon  all  which  I  purchase,  for  I  acknowledge  the  emperor  as 
m;  lord  ;  but  I  can  v)orehrp  none  but  my  Lord,  the  King  di  kings, 
the  Lord  of  all  nations."  Upon  this  the  proconsul  ordered  the  Chnat- 
i*DS  to  be  conducted  bfu;k  to  their  prison  until  the  next  day.  When 
they  appeared  again,  he  addressed  uiem  once  more,  and  granted  them 
ft  space  of  three  days  for  refiectiion.  But  Speratus  answered  in  the 
Dsme  of  the  rest ;  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  we  all  are  Christians ;  we 
ibandoa  not  oar  faidi  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Do  with  us  as  yon 
please."  Having  thos  confessed  themselves  Ghristianfi,  and  refused  to 
pay  due  honor  to  the  emperor,  they  were  sentenced  to  decapitation. 
On  receiving  their  sentence,  they  thanked  God,  and  at  the  place  of 
encuiion,  Uiey  agab  kneeled  and  gave  thanks. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  three  yoong  men,  Revocatus,  SatUrtuuS) 
and  SeeoDdulns,  and  two  young  women,  Perpetua  and  Felimtu,  were 
arrested  at  Carth^e,  all  of  them  being  still  catechumens.  I'he  story 
«t  tlmr  imprisonment  and  of  their  sufferings  presents  us  with  many  a 
fine  tnit  of  the  power  of  Cbristiaii  feith,  combined  with  Christian 
tenderness  of  feeling.  Perpetua,  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was 
a  mother,  with  her  child  at  the  breast,  had  to  stniggle  not  idone  with 
ttie  natural  feelings  which  shrunk  &om  death,  and  with  the  weakness 
of  ber  sex.  The  hurdest  conflict  which  she  had  before  her  was  with 
tbow  purely  human  feelings,  grounded  in  the  sacred  ties  of  nature, 
iseliB^  which  Christianity  recognizes  in  all  tiieir  ri^ts,  and  m^ea 
even  more  jsofouDd  and  t«nder,  but  yet  causes  to  be  sacriflced  to  the 
<^  nung  for  wMch  all  else  must  be  yielded.  The  mother  of  Ferpetua 
was  a  ChrisfouD,  but  her  aged  father  was  still  a  pagan.  His  daughter 
was  dear  to  Mm,  but  he  dreaded  also  the  lUsgrace  connected  with  her 
•rfferings  as  a  Christian.  When  she  was  firat  brought  to  the  police 
oSee,  her  aged  father  came  and  urged  her  to  recant.  Planting  to  a 
nnei  that  lay  on  the  ground,  she  s^d,  "  Can  I  call  this  vessel  any- 
Amg  dse  than  what  it  is  t  No.  Neither  can  I  say  to  you  anything 
«be,  tiian  that  I  am  a  Christian."  In  the  meuitime,  she  was  baptdxed ; 
Sx  the  clergy  usoaUy  found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing,  at  least,  from 
the  oreiseeis  of  the  prisons,  admission  to  the  Christians  in  oonflnement, 
fiir  the  purpose  of  administering  to  them  the  offices  of  religion ;  althou{^, 
IB  the  present  ease,  even  this  was  perhaps  unnecessary,  as  the  prisoners 
woe  not  as  yet  placed  under  a  rigorous  guard.  Ferpetua  sud,  "  The 
^■rit  bade  me  pray  for  nothing  at  my  baptism  but  patience."  After 
a  few  days  they  were  thrown  into  the  dungeon.  "  I  was  tempted," 
■id  she,  "  for  I  had  never  been  in  such  darkness  before.  0  what  a 
dreadfol  day  1  The  excessive  heat  occaffloned  by  the  multitude  of  prie- 
ooen,  the  rough  treatment  we  experienced  ^m  the  soldiers,  and, 
finally,  anxiety  for  my  child,  made  me  miserable."  The  deaoms,  who 
admmirtered  to  them  the  communion  in  the  dnngeon,  purchased  for 
tke  ChristiaD  prisoners  a  better  apartment,  whero  diey  were  separated 
from  other  crinunsb.  Ferpetua  now  took  the  child  to  herself  in  the 
dnngeon,  and  placed  it  at  her  breast;  she  recommended  it  to  her 
mother ;  she  ctnofbrted  her  fiiends ;  and  felt  cheered  herself  by  the 
potsesmon  of  her  babe.  "  The  dnngeon,"  stud  she,  "  became  a  palace 
tome." 
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The  report  reached  her  aged  father,  that  they  were  about  to  be 
tried.  He  hastened  to  her  and  sud,  "  My  daughter,  pity  my  grey 
hain,  pity  thy  father,  if  I  sm  still  worthy  to  be  c5led  thy  father.  If 
I  have  brought  thee  up  to  this  bloom  of  thy  age,  if  I  have  preferred  Uiee 
aboye  all  thy  brothers,  expose  me  not  to  auch  ahwne  among  men.  Look 
upon  thy  son,  who,  if  thou  diest,  cannot  long  surriTe.  Let  that  lofly 
spirit  give  way,  lest  thou  plunge  us  all  into  ruin.  For  if  thou  diest 
thus,  not  one  of  U3  will  ever  have  courage  agun  to  apeak  a  free  word." 
Whilst  saying  this,  he  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
called  her  with  tears  not  his  daughter,  but  bis  mistress.  "  iiy  faUier's 
grey  burs,"  sud  the  daughter,  "  pained  me,  when  I  conndered  tiak 
he  alone  of  my  family  woidd  not  rejoice  that  I  must  suffer."     She  re> 

S^ed  to  him,  "  What  shall  happen  when  I  come  before  the  tribunal, 
epends  on  the  will  of  Gbd ;  for  Imow,  we  stand  not  in  our  own  strength, 
but  only  by  the  power  of  Qod."  On  the  arrival  of  this  deoiave  hour, 
her  aged  Uther  also  appeared,  that  he  might  for  the  last  time  try  hia 
utmost  to  overcome  the  resolution  of  his  daughter.  S^d  the  govenm 
to  Perpetna,  "  Have  pity  on  thy  father's  grey  h^rs,  have  pity  on  thy 
helpless  child.  Offer  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor."  She 
answered,  "  That  I  cannot  do,"  "  Art  thou  a  Christian  ? "  "  Yes," 
she  replied,  "  I  am  a  Christian."  Her  fate  was  now  decided.  They 
were  all  condemned  together  to  serve,  at  the  approaching  festival,  on  the 
anniversaiT  of  the  young  Geta's  nomination,'  as  a  cruel  sport  for  tlte 
people  and  soldiers  in  a  fi^t  of  wild  beasts.  They  returned  back  re- 
joicing to  the  dungeon.  But  Perpetua  did  not  suppress  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  mother.  Her  first  act  was  to  send  a  request  to  her  aged 
father  that  she  nught  have  the  child,  whom  she  wished  to  gjve  the 
breast ;  but  he  refused  to  part  with  it.  As  to  Felicitas,  on  her  retam 
to  the  dungeon,  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor.  The  jfuler  sud 
to  her,  "  If  thy  present  sufferings  are  so  great,  what  wilt  Uiou  do,  when 
thou  art  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  ?  This  thou  didst  not  consider,  when 
thou  refiisedst  to  sacrifice."  She  answered,  "  I  note  suffer  vuftelf  all 
that  I  suffer ;  but  then  there  will  be  amdur  who  shall  suffer  for  nw, 
because  I  also  will  su%r  for  him."  A  custom  which  had  come  down 
fkim  the  times  of  human  sacrifices,  under  the  bloody  Baal-worsMp 
of  the  Carthaginians,  still  prevailed,  of  dressing  those  criminals  wm 
were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts,  in  prieetly  raiment.  It  was 
tiierefore  proposed,  in  the  present  case,  ^at  the  men  should  be  clothed 
as  tiie  priest  of  Saturn,  and  the  women  as  the  priestesses  of  Ceres. 
Nobly  did  their  free.  Christian  spont  protest  agunst  such  a  proceeding, 
"  We  have  come  here,"  sud  they,  "  of  our  own  will,  that  we  may  not 
suffer  our  freedom  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  ^ven  up  our  lives, 
that  we  may  not  be  forced  to  such  abominations."  The  pagans  thent 
selves  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  demand  and  yielded. 

After  they  had  been  torn  by  the  wild  beasts,  and  were  about  to  re- 
ceive the  merciful  stroke  which  was  to  end  their  sufferings,  they  took 
leave  of  each  other,  for  the  last  time,  with  the  mutual  kiss  of  Chiistiaa 
love. 
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A.  more  qmet  Bewon  for  die  Christun  Church  began  vith  the  ruga 
of  the  ignoble  Heltogabalna,  A.  D.  219.  But  we  have  atread;  ex- 
plained tiie  ringolar  phenomentHi,  that  the  worst  prioceB  proved  to 
be  the  meet  brorably  dlBpoeed  towards  the  GhristianB.  Helioga- 
baluB  was  not  a  follower  of  the  old  reli^(m  of  the  state,  bnt  evea 
devoted  to  a  foreign  saperHtatirm  which  united  with  itself  the  most 
aboDunable  ezcesses,  the  STiian  worship  of  the  Sun.  This  worship  he 
wi^ed  to  make  predominant  in  the  Boman  empire,  aod  to  blend  with 
it  til  other  religionB.  To  this  end  he  tolerated  Ohristianity,  as  he  did 
otfker  foreign  reUf^ons.  Had  he  ever  proceeded  to  the  executioa  of  his 
plan,  he  woold  asearedl;  have  met  with  the  most  detentuaed  oppomtatm 
from  the  Christiana.^ 

From  an  entirel j  different  source  proceeded  the  favorable  disposition 
at  the  noble-minded  and  devout  Alexander  Severua,  (from  the  year 
222  to  235,)  an  emperor  wholly  milike  to  his  abandoned  predecessor. 
TluB  excellent  prince  posseaeed  a  ready  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good, 
and  a  reverence  for  everything  etmnected  mth  religimt.  He  was  at- 
tached to  Uiat  reU^ooa  eclectacism,  the  grounds  of  whose  origiii  we 
have  eariier  ezpluned.  Bat  he  distinguished  himself  &om  others  of 
Qte  same  principles,  by  giving  Christianity  a  place  in  his  system.  In 
Christ  he  recognised  a  IXvine  Being,  equal  with  the  other  gods ;  and 
in  the  domestic  chapel  (the  Larareum)  where  he  was  used  to  o&^  his 
mormng  devotions,  among  the  images  of  those  men,  whom  he  regarded 
as  beings  of  a  superior  order — of  Apollonins  of  Tyana,  of  Orpheus — 
stood  also  the  bust  of  Christ  It  is  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
cause  Christ  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman  deities.  The  words  of 
oar  Saviour,  which  ^is  emperor  was  constantly  repeating,  "  As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise," — a 
manm  which,  taken  alone,  is  bnt  little  smted,  it  must  he  confessed,  to 
mark  the  lUstinguishing  character  of  Cbtistiamty, — he  caused  to  be 
engraven  on  the  walls  of  his  palace  and  on  public  monuments.  When 
the  mother  of  this  emperor,  Julia  Manunsa,  resided  at  Antioch,  she 
sent  for  Origen,  t^e  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  church ;  and  we 
nay  be  certun  that  this  father,  who,  more  than  any  other,  knew  how  to 
malce  Christiuiity  intelligible  to  a  foreign  mode  of  thinking,  avuled 
lumself  of  tlua  opportunity  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Manmuea,  who  exer- 
eiaed  a  great  influence  over  the  feelings  of  her  son.  The  declarations 
ef  this  emperor  on  several  occaaons  are  based  on  the  recognition  of 
CJiristwiity  as  a  reli^o  licita,  and  of  the  ChrisliBn  church  as  a  law- 
fidly  existing  corporation ;  as,  for  example,  when,  in  recommending  a 
new  mode  of  appoinlanent  to  the  civil  c^ces  of  the  state,  he  referred 
for  a  model  to  the  regulations  in  Christian  churches ;  and  when  in  a 
dispnle  betwixt  the  gmid  of  cooks  and  the  Ghristiaa  church  in  Rome, 
nspecting  a  lot  (^  land  which  the  latter  had  appropriated,  he  decided  is 
&vor  of  the  church ;  saying,  "  It  was  better  that  God  should  he  woi^ 
shipped  Id  whatever  manner,  on  that  spot,  than  ^t  it  should  b$  g^ea 

1  Mi.  Lunprid.  vtt.  c.  3, 6,  T. 
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op  to  the  cookfl.  la  view  of  tlus  bo  &Tonble  cJispomtioa  of  Alexander 
Sevena  towards  the  ChristdanB,  and  of  the  deeUuvtioiiG  vhioh  imply  a 
tacit  recognition  of  Chriatiamty  as  a  religio  licita ;  it  is  the  more  sinnt 
Ut  that  be  shotild  still  omit  taUng  the  deciuve  step,  by  whichhe 
would  hftve  fpTen  to  the  Christian  church  the  greatest  tbe  most 
certain  and  the  most  lasting  advantage  —  that  of  adopting  Ghiistaanity 
by  an  express  law  of  the  em[»re  among  the  tolerated  reli^ns.  It  is 
evident  from  this  fact  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Roman  emperor  to  effect 
a  change  in  anything  that  related  to  tbe  public  reli^n  of  the  state. 
Jn  bat,  it  was  mider  the  reign  of  Sevems,  that  the  civilian  whose 
authority  stands  so  high  in  the  Soman  law,  Domitaos  Ulpian,  collected 
together  in  the  seTenth  of  his  ten  books,  De  officio  proccmsalis,^  the 
reBOtipta  of  the  emperors  agunst  the  GhristianB.' 

The  rude  Thraoan,  Maximinns,  who  in  the  year  2S5  rused  himself 
to  the  imperial  throne,  ^ter  tbe  assasdnation  of  the  excellent  Alexander 
Severus,  hatod  the  Christians  on  account  of  the  friendly  relations  in 
irtiiob  they  Btood  with  his  predeoesaor,  and  persecnted  in  particular 
ttiose  bishops  who  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.^  Id  ad<^ 
tioii  to  this,  several  of  the  provinces,  as  Gappadoci&  and  Fontus,  were 
vifflted  with  destractive  earthquakes,  which  re-enkindled  the  popular 
ha&ed  agunst  the  Christians.  The  fiiry  of  the  people,  under  such  an 
emperor,  had  &ee  scope ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  enoouraged  by  hostile 
governors.  The  persecutions  were  confined,  indeed,  to  sii^e  provinces, 
00  that  the  Christians  could  save  themselves  by  flying  Irom  one  prov- 
ince to  another.  But  although  the  persecutions  were  less  violent  than 
in  other  times,  they  made  the  greater  impreadon,  because  they  fell  oa 
those  who,  during  the  long  interval  of  peaoe,  had  become  unused  to 


A  more  favorable  period  for  the  Christians  returned  again  with  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  in  the  year  244.  It  is  said,  that  this 
emperor  was  himself  a  Christaan.^  We  have  a  circumstantitd  aoconut 
irtuch  states,  that  on  the  vigils  of  Easter,  the  night  after  Easter  Sun- 
day, he  presented  himself  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  worship  cf 
a  Christian  assembly ;  that  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  bishop  of  th« 
church,^  and  told  li^t,  on  account  of  his  past  crimes,^  he  could  obtain  no 
admittance  there,  until  be  had  subnutted  to  the  penance  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  emperor  actually  consented  to  comply  with  tbe  tonus  pre- 
scribed. But  tlus  story  does  not  haimouixe  with  iUl  we  otiierwlse  know 
respecting  tiie  emperor  Philip ;  for  in  no  part  of  his  public  life,  not 
even  on  his  coins,  has  he  left  the  least  tmoe  of  his  Christianity ;  but  he 
everywhere  appears  as  a  Mower  of  the  pagan  reU^oo  of  the  state. 

>  Of  which  tha  fragment  »t<  to  be  tovai  *  Eonbim,  in  hia  Church  Tfaiorj,  makv 

in  tbe  Digests,  L  I.  lit.  XiV.  c.  4,  uid  the  use  oF  the  espreseimi :  narfxii  U)>ac.    Bat 

tbiloiriiig.  in  tin  (Aronida  hs  cilii  liim  dlttioe^, 

■IjMttnt  institot  L  V.  c  II :  Dtdooe-  the  fint  Chrisdui  empGroc. 

nt,  qnibos  opoitet  eos  pomis  effici,  qui  ae  *  According  to  the  later  imU^n  of  B>. 

coltoraffM  confllcrentiir.  bjUs.  bishop  of  Aniiodi. 
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Origen,  vlio  was  on  terms  of  cOTrespondence  with  tiie  imperial  fatmly,* 
and  wlu>  wrote,  daring  tins  reign,  faU  work  ag^nst  GelBoa,  gives  na  to 
nndentand,  indeed,  that  the  Christians  now  enjoyed  a  Beason  of  quiet ; 
but  wfl  find  in  this  writer  tu>  intimation  of  the  fact,  that  the  ruler  of  the 
Boman  em^re  was  a  Christian,  when  aesnredly  he  had  occaaou  to 
mention  it,  if  it  was  true.  The  <Hily  possible  way  of  explaining  this 
would  be  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  led  by  potitioal  motives,  kept  hu  con- 
verraon  to  GfarisliamW  a  secret.  Bnt  then  agun,  Uiis  Btatement  coold 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  other,  namely,  that  he  had  visited  a  Christiaa 
assembly,  especially  on  such  an  occasum,  or  that  he  had  submitted  to 
Ae  penance  of  the  church.  We  find,  indeed,  the  first  traces  of  the 
taaditjon  respecting  the  conversicm  of  this  emperor  to  Clunstianity  in  an 
anthor  of  no  less  credit  than  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  under 
the  reign  of  Valerian,  tiie  second  in  snccesmon  after  Philip.  He  says 
of  Valerian,  that  "  He  showed  more  good  will  towards  the  Christians, 
than  even  those  emperors  who  were  held  to  be  Christiajia  thcmselTes."* 
By  tiote  emptrort,  we  can  conceive  no  others  to  be  meant  thaa  the 

Cmt  Phup,  and  Alexander  Severus.  Probably,  then,  the  weU-in- 
ed  Konysios  placed  them  both  in  the  same  class.  Philip,  like 
Alexander  Seveme,  might  have  inclnded  Chriatianity  in  his  system  of 
religioos  eclecticism  j  and  the  exaggerated  legend  made  of  him  a 
Christian.  But  tbe  assassnation  of  his  predecessor,  and  many  olJier 
actums  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  guilty,  seemed  inconugtent  witii 
hia  Ghristiaiiit; ;  to  eolve  the  contrsdictacm,  the  legend  added  this  fig* 
ment  of  the  occurrence  at  the  Easter  vij^. 

Bat  instead  of  dwelhng  longer  upon  this  exaggerated  story,  we  will 
dto,  before  we  pass  to  new  trials  of  uie  Christian  church,  the  remarkable 
words  of  that  great  eccleuastical  teacher  and  writer  of  those  times,  -^ 
Origen,  — respecting  the  trials  which  the  church  had  already  encoun- 
tered, and  respecting  her  Itien  external  condition  and  future  prospects. 
ia  relation  to  the  earlier  persecutions,  he  rem&riiB,^  "  As  the  Christians, 
who  had  been  commanded  not  to  defend  themselves  agtunst  l^ir  ene- 
nues  \ij  ontward  force,  observed  the  mild  and  philanthrepic  injimctionB ; 
what  they  could  not  have  gained,  had  they  been  ever  so  powerful,  in 
case  they  had  been  permitted  to  wage  war,  iJiat  they  receioed  frcm  the 
Crod  who  constantly  fought  for  them,  and  who,  from  time  to  time, 
constrwned  to  peace  those  who  had  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Christians  and  would  have  exterminated  them  from  the  earth ;  for  in 
order  to  remind  them,  when  they  saw  some  few  of  their  brethren  ex- 
poeed  to  snSerings  on  accoont  of  their  reUgion,  that  they  should  be  tbe 
Dolder  and  despise  death,  a  few,  now  uid  then,  to  few  that  they  may 
easily  be  numbered,  have  died  for  the  Christian  religion ;  *  while  God 
hag  always  prevented  a  war  of  extermination  against  tne  whole  body  of 
Christians,  ^ce  it  was  hia  pleasure  that  they  should  remun,  aztd  that 
&e  whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  this  saving  and  moat  holy  doo- 

>  Ha  kd  writtea  latttn  lo  the  «»pwor,  *  L.  IIL  c  8. 

mi  to  U«  *iC»  S«reia,  irtikh  h*T«  not  .  *  'OUyoi  xari  luuMit  jtol  ofMfia  ttaet- 
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trine.  And  yet,  on  the  other  b&nd,  in  order  that  die  weaker  brethren 
mi^t  breatiie  freely,  deUvered  from  their  fear  of  deatib,  Qod  has  taken 
care  of  the  Mthful,  scattering,  by  his  mere  irill,  all  the  assaollB  of  their 
eneonea,  ao  that  neither  emperor,  nor  garemor,  nw  the  popdace,  hu 
been  able  to  rage  against  them  l(xiger."  In  reference  to  his  own  Innes, 
he  obserres,  "The  nnmber  of  the  Christians,  God  has  caosed  ctHitin- 
nally  to  increase,  and  some  addition  is  made  to  it  every  day ;  he  has, 
moreover,  given  them  already  the  fre«  exereiie  of  their  religion;^  al- 
though a  thousand  obstacles  still  lunder  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesua  in  the  worid.  But  snoe  it  was  (jod  who  willed  that  the  doctrincfl 
of  Jesus  shoold  become  a  blesang  also  to  the  hea^n,  the  machinations 
of  men  against  the  ChristianB  have  all  been  turned  to  shame,  and  the 
more  emperor,  governor  and  the  populace  have  erideavared  to  dtttrwf 
the  Christians,  the  more  powerful  have  they  become."  *  He  says,  tJiat 
among  the  multitude  who  became  Christiana,  mi^t  be  found  men  <^ 
wealth  and  of  high  stations  in  the  government,  as  also  rich  and  noble 
women ;'  that  the  teacher  of  a  Christian  church  might  now,  indeed,  ob- 
tun  honor  and  respect,  but  that  the  contempt  which  he  met  with  from 
others  exceeded  the  respect  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  brethren  in  th« 
fiiith.*  He  says,  moreover,  that  those  Mnurd  aocosations  agtunst  the 
Christians  were  still  believed  by  many,  who  carried  their  prejudice  bo 
&r  as  even  to  avoid  speaking  with  tiiem."  He  writes,  that  by  the 
divine  will,  the  perseoutiona  agunst  the  Christiaiis  had  long  since 
ceased ;  but  he  adds,  with  a  glance  to  the  future,  that  this  time  oi 
tranquillity  would,  in  its  tnm,  certtunly  come  to  an  end,  when  th« 
calumniators  of  Christianity  had  tmee  more  diffiised  abroad  the  opnion, 
that  the  cause  of  tite  many  disturbances  (in  the  latter  part  of  this 
emperor's  reign)  was  the  great  multitude  of  the  Ghristaans,  who  had  bo 
increased  their  numbers,  because  they  were  no  luiger  persecut«d.* 
Thns  he  foresaw,  that  the  persecutions  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  opinion  that  the  decline  of  the  state  reli^on  and  tiie  unceas- 
ing progress  of  Christianity  wae  brinf^g  calamity  upon  the  Roman 
emjHre,  would,  sooner  or  later,  brmg  on  another  penecution  of  the 
ChristiaiiB.  "  If  God,"  says  he,  "  grants  liberty  to  the  tempter,  and 
ffvea  him  tiie  power  to  persecute  us,  we  shall  be  pereeouted.  Bat  if 
it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  jwt  be  exposed  to  these  sufferings  we 
shall,  in  some  wonderfiil  way,  enjoy  tranquillity,  even  m  the  midst  of  a 
worid  that  hates  us ;  and  we  trust  in  hmi  who  has  scud,  Be  of  good 
oheer,  I  have  overcome  the  worid.  And  in  tmth  he  has  ovenxnne 
the  world.    In  eo  fitr,  then,  as  he  who  has  overcome  the  world,  wilk 

1  Hdq  a  ral  trafifivam  trtiUoKoi.    L.       ■  L.  TL  c  18.    Origen  laji,  AU  Jcnn 

TH  c.  86.  h«d  ipread  abroad  Ibou  reports  aboiit  Ow 

*  Tomirv  ^Titiovt  tylvmrro  aol  tariaxv-    nnnder  td  (Mdren,  &e^  tgaiiift  dw  Qui*. 

.  *  Tivif  tOv  h  iii^tiaai,  itoi  -yirata  ri  ■  Knl  lUif  wahatadtu  -ri  ^  frpd;  ri* 
i0pA  jcnt  rtf"^-    ^  "-^  ^  ^'  ^'"'''  "'''"'*'  ''"^f  nTtftnHnv  ty/iv6iirvor 

AMTsIr  dJofla  T^  Toai  TWf  i^ioJifoit  vo-  iovrt^  rtw  Mj'W,  r^p  olrfor  T^  iirf  r««0- 

fU(e/ihr^  Slfiic  tat  ae  naeiv,  (tn  aHiuiaii  ra  rCw  arimac  iv  irAftfn  nOv  mentfiinK^ 

ta  ibt  paitici  «dittiuc  among  tlic  Chm>  tio/iiatieiv  thm.    L.  IIL  e.  U. 
tkm.)    L.e. 
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that  ire  should  overcome  it,  since  be  hsa  received  from  the  FatiheT 
power  to  overcome  the  world,  we  rely  upon  Mi  victory}  But  if  it  is 
Ilia  pleasure  that  we  should  again  strive  and  battle  for  the  faitb,  then 
let  the  enemy  come,  and  we  will  say  to  him,  "  We  can  do  all  things 
through  him  that  strengthens  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Although 
Origen  was  too  sensible  and  sagacious  to  place  great  confidence  in  the 
peaceful  times  which  the  Christian  church  then  enjoyed,  though  he  saw 
that  new  struggles  must  be  uodergone,  yet  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  day  was  conung  when  Christianity,  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic, 
divine  power,  would  come  forth  victorious  out  of  them  all,  and  gain  the 
dominion  over  entire  humanity.  As  Celsus  had  said,  that  in  case  all 
behaved  lile  the  Christians,  the  emperor  would  be  left  without  an  army, 
tbe  Roman  empire  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  widest  barbarians,  and 
consequently  all  culture  become  extinct ;  to  this  Origen  replied,  "  If,  as 
Cetsus  says,  all  did  as  I  do,  then  the  barbarians  also  would  receive  the 
divine  word,  and  become  the  most  moral  and  gentle  of  men.  All  other 
reli^ons  would  cease  from  the  earth,  and  Christianity  alone  be  supreme, 
vhieh  indeed  U  deetined  one  day  to  hive  the  mpremacr/,  since  the  divine 
truth  it  eontimtcHly  bringing  mare  touii  under  its  moay."^  The  cott- 
rictioD  wluch  Origen  here  expresses, —  that  Christianity,  by  its  own 
intrijisic  power,  would  in  addition  to  its  other  conquests,  subdue  all  the 
rudeness  of  the  savage  stock  of  human  nature,  and  bestow  all  true  oul- 
tnre  on  the  barbarians, — this  conviction  was  nothing  new,  but  &om 
die  beginning  given  with  tbe  Christian  conectousness  itself.  The 
Apostle  Paul  describes  Christianity  as  &  power  that  should  reach  aa 
well  to  Scythians  as  to  Greeks,  and  impart  the  same  divine  life  to  bot^ 
tfaese  national  stocks,  binding  them  together  in  one  divine  family ;  and 
Justin  Martyr  testifies  that  no  barbari»i  or  Nomadic  race  was  to  be 
found,  in  which  prayers  did  not  ascend  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied.* Bnt  the  really  new, — wherein  we  perceive  the  change  which 
tlie  onward  progress  of  history,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  had 
produced  in  the  mode  of  thinking  among  Christiaos  and  in  their  antici- 
pations of  the  fiiture  development  of  God's  kingdom,  — was,  Uiat  Origen 
confidently  avows  the  expectation  that  Christianity,  working  mttfeard 
from  iwrnm,  would  overcome  and  suppress  every  other  religion,  and 
gain  the  donumon  of  tiie  world.  Such  an  anticipation  was  foreign  to 
tike  thou^te  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  church.  They  could  conceive 
of  tbe  Pagan  stat«  in  no  otiier  relation  than  one  of  constant  hostility  to 

'  I  render  the  puisge,  (I.  VIII.  c.  70,J  itpor^;,  too  Xiymi  iiZ  JrXtirnia^  vE/io/iivm 

according  to  what  leenu  lo  me  to  be  a  no-  Vni^tof.    L.  VliJ.  e.  SB. 
taarj  correction  of  tbe  tsxt:  ^loxip  il^        ■  Dial.  c.  Ti7ph.  f.  315,  ed.  Colon :  OMi 

beov  vucitaat  ^inKcajl  of  f)  fift^  Cthix  I  in-  hi  yip  5Xuf  iari  rA  yh^  ^vSpCfnuVi  elrr 

ttn)  airdv  pavXtrai,  ?jiflin/  AirS  roO  n-gr-  fjapfiapuv,  elrt  iU^vtn,  eirc  dn-J^  fjrtvi- 

pdf  rd  vtn^v  Tbp  koo/uw,  ^afi^oi/uv  (H  1  tAv  im^ti  Kpeaayopaioalvov  ^  'A/iofodi- 

omk)  rj  ittivov  W'JI-^  _  uv  9  aoMuv  xaXmiitivuv  fl  tv  iK^air  htb- 

*  i^MVOTi  icai  al  Pap^apoi,  r^  Uyv  tbu  vorpi^v  oUoivTav,  Iv  olf  u^  6ti  ni  iva- 
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Chrisd^ty,  and  expected  the  triumph  of  the  church  only  as  the  result 
of  a  aupemfitural  interposition,  at  the  second  comiDg  of  Christ.^ 

What  the  sagacious  Origen  had  foretold,  with  regard  to  impending 
pereecutions,  was  'soon  verified.  Indeed,  at  the  very  time  he  was  in- 
diting these  words  at  Cfesarea  in  Palestine,  they  had  already  begoa  to 
be  verified  in  another  district  of  the  empire.  When  the  enthuai&stio 
followers  of  the  old  religion  observed  the  encroachments  which,  during 
this  long  season  of  peace,  Christiiaoity  had  made  on  every  side,  Uireat- 
ening  the  destruction  of  all  they  held  dearest,  the  fanatic  spirit  would 
be  excited  in  them  to  ao  much  the  greater  degree  of  violence.  And  so 
it  was,  that  even  before  the  change  of  rulers,  a  cert^  individual  made 
lua  appearance  in  Alexandria,  who  imagined  diat  he  had  been  called 
by  a  revelation  of  the  gods,''  to  arouse  the  people  to  war  in  defence  of 
their  anciont  sanctuaries,  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  his 
means  the  fury  of  the  extremely  excitable  populace  of  that  city  was 
kindled  against  the  Christians.  They  had  already  suffered  much  from 
this  quarter. 

It  had  repeatedly  been  the  case  before,  that  a  government  favorable 
to  the  Chrietiana  was  immediately  succeeded  by  another  imder  which 
they  were  oppressed — the  reign  of  Antoninus  Plus,  for  example,  by 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius — of  Marcus  AureUue  by  that  of  Maximinoa 
&9  Thracian.  So  it  proved  once  more,  when,  in  249,  Decius  Trajan 
conquered  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ciesars.  It  would  be  natural  for  an  emperor,  sealously  devoted  to  ih» 
pagan  religion,  who  succeeded  to  a  government  which  had  been  lenient 
towards  the  Christians,  to  consider  himself  bound  to  reenfbrce  the 
ancient  laws,  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  to  carry  Utem  into  mora 
rigorous  execution  agunst  the  religion  which,  during  l^e  preceding 
reign,  had  become  so  much  more  widely  diffused.  In  many  parta  oi 
the  empre  the  ChriBtmns  had  now  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years ;  in  several  distncts,  for  a  still  longer  time.  A 
persecution,  following  after  so  many  years  of  tnmquillity,  could  not 
&il  to  prove  a  sifting  process  for  the  churches,  where  many  had  for- 
gotten the  confhct  with  the  world  to  which  they  were  called  as  Chiiat- 
lans,  and  the  virtues  which  they  should  miLinfain  in  this  conflict.  It 
was  in  tibis  light,  as  such  a  process  for  the  siflang  and  cleansing  of  die 
churches,  now  asleep  and  become  woridly  under  the  long  enjoyment  of 
quiet,  that  tiiis  new  pereecuti<Hi  was  regarded  by  the  bishop  Cyprian  o£ 
Carthage.  It  was  tiius  he  expressed  himself  before  the  Christians  under 
his  spiritual  guidance,  soon  after  the  first  storm  of  IJie  persecution  was 
over."  "If,"  said  he,  "the  cause  of  the  disease  is  understood,  Hm 
cure  of  the  afflicted  put  is  already  found.  The  Lord  would  prove  his 
people ;  and  because  the  divinely  prescribed  re^men  of  life  had  be- 

1  This  ii  expressed  b;  Justin  Vtitjr,  in  *  Diannios,  bishop  of  AlexsndriB,  In  • 

Ha  Dial,  c  TTjgii.  f.  35S,  where  he  savs  of  letter  to  Fabins,  bishop  or  Antioch,  dted  in 

tbe  ipjowEf,  — 'Oi   oil   iraiemiTnt  iava-  Ensebiitt,  0- VL  C«0  calls  him,  "O  IBKUF 

Toivret  <cal    iiuKOvrtf    roif  rf  ivo/ia  rofl  Tj  n&lei  toCtj  /livrif  jtai  iroi^r^f. 

^aT<i6  ifioij>yomTa{,  hit  icaiiv  itap^  tat  ■  In  Us  Winra  de  Upds. 
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oome  disturbed  in  Hia  long  seaBon  of  peace,  a  divine  judgment  was 
Beot  to  re-establish  oar  fallen,  and  I  might  almost  say  slumbering  faitb. 
Onr  una  deserve  more ;  but  our  gracious  Lord  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
all  which  has  occurred  aeems  rather  like  a  trial  than  a  peiaecution. 
Fo^etdng  what  believers  did  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  what 
thev  shoaM  always  be  domg,  Ghiistdans  labored,  with  insatiable  desire, 
to  mcraaae  their  earthly  poeaesuona.  Many  of  the  bishops,  who,  by 
precept  and  example,  should  have  guided  others,  neglected  their  divine 
calling,  to  engage  in  the  management  of  worldly  concerns."  Such 
being  the  condition  of  things  in  many  of  the  churches,  it  may  be  easily 
understood  that  a  peraecution,  which  was  now  so  imusual  an  occurrence, 
and  which  in  die  present  case,  became  after  the  first  outbreak,  so  ex- 
tremely violent,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  impreBsion. 

It  was  certfunly  the  design  of  the  emperor,  to  euppresi  Chrigtiamty 
entirely.  In  the  year  250,  he  ordered  rigorous  search  to  be  made  for 
all  suspected  of  refusing  compliance  with  Uie  national  worship,  and  the 
Christians  were  to  be  required  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  religion.  In  case  they  declined,  threats,  and  afterwards  tor- 
tures were  to  be  employed  to  compel  submission.  If  thoy  remained 
firm,  it  was  resolved  to  inflict,  particularly  on  the  bishops,  whom  the 
emperor  hated  moet  bitterly,  the  punishment  of  death.  There  was  a 
dispo^tion,  however,  to  try  first  the  efiect  of  commands,  threats,  per- 
suasions and  the  milder  forms  of  chaatisement.  By  degrees,  recourse 
was  had  to  more  violent  measures;  and  gradually  the  persecutioD 
extended  firom  the  capital  of  die  empire- — where  the  presence  of  an 
emperor  known  to  be  hoedle  to  the  ChristJans  made  it  the  most  severe 
at  the  beginning — into  the  provinces.  Wherever  the  imperial  edict 
was  carried  into  execution,  the  first  step  was  pubHcly  to  appoint  a  day 
^unst  which  all  the  Christians  of  a  place  were  to  present  themselves 
before  the  ma^stmte,  renounce  their  religion,  and  offer  at  the  altar. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  before  the  end  of  the  time  ficd  their  country, 
nothing  further  was  done ;  except  that  their  goods  were  confiscated, 
and  themselves  forbidden  to  return  under  penalty  of  death.  But  if 
they  were  unwilling  to  make  bo  immediate  a  sacrifice  of  tlieir  earthly 
goods  for  the  heavenly  treasure,  if  they  w^ted,  in  the  expectation  that 
some  expedient  might  perhaps  yet  he  found  whereby  both  could  be  re- 
tuned,  then,  unless  they  had  voluntarily  presented  themselves  by  the 
day  appointed,  the  examination  was  commenced  before  the  magistrate, 
assisted  by  five  of  the  principal  citizens, ^  After  repeated  tortures, 
those  who  renuuncd  firm  were  cast  into  prison,  where  the  additional 
sufferings  of  hunger  and  thirat  were  employed  to  overcome  their  resolu- 
tion. The  extreme  penalty  of  death  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to 
less  frequently.  Many  magistrates,  whose  avarice  exceeded  their  zeal 
for  the  laws,  or  who  were  really  desirous  of  sparing  the  Christians, 
^adly  let  them  off,  even  without  sacrificing,  provided  they  bought  a 
certificate,  or  libel,  as  it  was  called,  attesting  tbat  they  had  satisfactorily 

'  C>pn>n.  ep.  40.  Qnirqae  primores  iUi,  expression  edicto  randera  it  not  prolMble, 
qui  edicto  noper  magiairaiibiu  fuenint  cop-  to  bsj  Ibe  leaat,  Ibat  ihiB  r^;iili»ioa  wm 
i^tf   nt  fidem  noiiram  Enlsnerent.    Toe    cooflDed  (o  Cuthie^  ftl«ara. 
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complied  wiQi  the  requiaitions  of  the  edict.^  Some  Chtistiaiia  pnrsaed 
a  bolder  coarse,  and  instead  of  providing  Buch  certificates,  nuunUuned, 
without  appearing  before  the  authorities,  that  their  names  were  entered 
on  the  magistrate's  protocol,  along  with  those  by  whom  the  edict  had 
been  obeyed  (acta  facientes.)^  Many  erred  through  ignorance ;  8up- 
posing  themselves  guilty  of  no  violation  of  religious  constancy,  when 
they  did  nothing  contrary  to  their  professed  f^th  either  by  sacrificing 
or  bunung  incense ;  but  only  allowed  others  to  report  tlmt  they  had 
done  so.  But  this  proceeding  tlie  church  always  condenmed  as  a  tadt 
abjuration.3 

The  effect  produced  by  this  sanguinary  edict  among  the  Christians 
in  largo  cities,  such  as  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  may  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  Dionyaiua.*  "  All,"  sayB  he, 
"  wore  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  terrible  decree ;  and  of  the  more 
reputable  citizens,'  many  presented  themselves  immediately,  of  their  own 
accord :  some,  private  individuals,  impelled  by  their  fcais ;  others, 
such  as  were  invested  with  some  public  office,  and  were  forced  to  do  it 
by  their  employment  ;^  while  others  sfSll  were  conducted  forward  by 
their  relations  and  friends.  As  each  was  called  by  name,  they 
approached  the  unholy  offering ;  some  pale  and  trembling,  as  if  they 
were  going  not  to  samjice,  but  to  be  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
so  that  the  populace,  who  thronged  around,  derided  them ;  and  it  was 
plain  to  all,  that  they  were  equally  afnud  to  sacrifice  and  to  die. 
Othore  advanced  with  more  alacrity,  carrying  their  boldness  BO  far  as 
to  avow  they  never  had  been  Christians.  In  alt  of  these,  was  verified 
the  saying  of  our  Lord,  '  how  hardly  can  a  rich  man  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  As  to  the  rest,  some  foUowed  the  example  of 
these  two  classes  of  the  more  reputable ;  others  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  and  others  were  arrested  ;  of  these  last,  a  part  held  out,  indeed, 
till  the  manacles  were  fastened  on,  and  some  even  suffered  themselves 
to  be  imprisoned  for  several  days ;  but  they  abjured  before  they  were 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  tribunal.  Others  endured  their  tortures  to 
a  certain  point,  but  finally  gave  in.  Yet  the  firm  and  ever  blessed  pil- 
lars of  the  Lord,  who  tbrough  him  were  made  strong,  and  endured, 
with  a  power  and  steadfastness  worthy  of,  and  corresponding  to,  the 
strength  of  their  faith,  became  wonderful  witnesses  of  his  kingdom." 
Among  these,  Dionysius  mentions  a  boy,  of  fifteen  years,  Dioscurus  by 
name,  who,  by  his  apt  replies  and  constancy  under  torture,  forced  the 


*  Cvprien.  ep.  31.    Qni  acta  fccisaei 
eel  pnewiiKs.  i:iink  ficri'iK,  non  affuiaseiiL —  nan  was  mini'  in^mvcii  uio  foiunvoi'rif, 
nl  6ic  sfriherelur  maiiilando.  who  appeartil  volmilnrilv  hefora  the  civil 

'  The  Roman  clergy,  in  (heir  letter  to  Buthoniies  and  complied willithoc<liM,and 

CTprian.  mj :  Noa  esl  immunis  a  scelerc,  the    dj^jUCXTitMivrtc,    o!    iuri    run   ■rrpaU'^r 

qui  nl  fierct  imperavit,  nee  est  alicnos  a  i/jovTo,  who  were  obliged  by  ihdr  official 

erimine,  cuJQs  consensu  licet  non  a  se  ad-  dulioa  to  appear  in  the  places  of  puWic  re- 

mlssani  crimen  tamen  pahlice  legitnr.  sort,  and  were  therefore  undor  the  nec«»i- 

*  Easeb.  1.  VI.  c.  41.  tj  of  deddinp  immediately,  whelher  they 
>  Oi  ircpiiaviaTrpoi,tliemnouvBini.\gaea,  wonid  obej  the  edict,  or  render  lliemselres 

on  whom  the  attention  of  the  pi^ns  was  liable  to  the  penalty  by  tlieir  disobedienc« 
publicly  expraaed 
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adtmntaon  of  the  governor  himself,  who  finall;  disnusaed  him,  decluing 
di&t,  on  account  cf  his  minority,  he  was  wil^g  to  allow  him  time  for 
better  reflection. 

If  the  namber  of  the  wavemg,  or  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conffict, 
was  great,  yet  were  there,  also,  many  gloriooa  ezhibitions  of  the  power 
oi  ^th,  ana  of  Christian  devotedness.  At  Carthage,  we  find  a  cer- 
tain Nomidicns,  who,  for  his  exemplary  conduct  in  the  persecution, 
was,  by  bishop  Cyprian,  made  a  presbyter.  This  man,  after  having 
ins|»red  many  witti  courage  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  seen  his  own 
wife  perish  at  the  stake,  hitd  himself,  when  half  bamed  and  covered 
onder  a  heap  of  stones,  been  left  for  dead.  His  daughter  went  to 
search  under  the  stones  for  the  body  of  her  &ther,  in  order  to  hniy 
iL  Great  was  her  joy  at  finding  him  still  giving  signs  of  hfe,andwheD 
her  filial  assiduities  finally  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  him.  A 
woman  had  been  brought  to  the  altar  by  her  husband,  where  she  was 
forced  to  offer,  by  some  one  holding  her  hand.  But  she  exclumed, "  I 
did  it  not, — it  was  you  that  did  it ; "  and  she  was  thereupon  condemned 
to  exHe.'  In  the  dungeon  at  Carthage,  wo  find  confessors  of  Christ, 
whom  their  persecutors  had  endeavored,  for  eight  days,  by  heat,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  to  force  to  abjuration,  and  who  now  saw  death  by  starv- 
ation staring  them  in  the  face.^  Certain  confessors  at  Borne,  who 
had  already  been  confined  for  a  year,  wrote  to  the  bishop  Cyprian  in  the 
following  terms :  *  "  What  more  glorious  and  blessed  lot  can,  by  God's 
grace,  fall  to  man,  than,  amidst  tortures  and  the  fear  of  death  itself,  to 
confess  God,  the  Lord ;  than,  with  lacerated  bodies,  and  a  spirit  depart- 
ing, but  yet  free,  to  confess  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  than  to  become 
feUow-snffereis  with  Christ,  in  the  name  of  Christ?  If  we  have  not 
yet  shed  our  blood,  we  are  ready  to  shed  it.  Pray  then,  beloved  Cy^ 
prian,  that  the  Lord  nould  daily  confirm  and  strengthen  each  one  ^ 
ns,  more  and  more,  with  the  power  of  his  nught,  and  that  he,  as  the 
best  of  leaders,  would  finally  conduct  his  soldiers,  whom  he  has  disci- 
tdined  and  proved  in  the  dangerous  camp,  to  the  field  of  battle  which 
IB  before  us,  armed  with  tiiose  divine  weapons  which  never  Cfm  be 
conquered."  * 

Tlie  hatred  of  the  emperor  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
bishops,  and  perhaps  the  punishment  of  death  was  expressly  intended 
for  them  alone.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  persecution,  Uie  Roman 
trishop  Fabianus  suffered  martyrdom.  Several  of  the  bishops  withdrew 
frmn  their  communities,  till  the  first  t«mpest  of  the  persecution  was 
over.  This  course  might  be  mi  act  of  weaineas,  if  the  fear  of  death, 
threatened  first  to  themselves,  impelled  them  to  it.  But  they  might 
also  be  actuated  by  loftier  motives ;  they  might  look  upon  it  ns  their 
duty,  since  their  presence  served  merely  to  exasperate  the  pagans,  to 
contribute,  by  their  temporary  absence,  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  their  fiocira,  and  moreover,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  steadfiist- 
Bess  to  the  faith  and  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties,  to  secora 
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tiieir  owB  lires  for  tite  fiihiK  Berricea  of  their  communities  and  of  the 
church.  Bat  such  a  step  vb«  ever  liable  to  di&rent  interpretations, 
and  the  bishops,  particularly  tliose  in  the  large  capital  toima,  <xi  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned,  exposed  theniselveB  to  msaj  an  aocuaatioii.  Eren 
tike  bishop  Cyprian  could  not  esciqn  these  censures,  when,  moved  by 
the  cry  of  these  furious  pagan  people,  who  demanded  his  death,  he  witil- 
drew,  for  a  period,  into  a  place  of  conceiJment.'  Hia  later  conduct,  at 
least,  shows  that  he  knew  how  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
firtuikness  uid  peace  of  conscience  with  which,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
ehurchf  he  expl^ns  his  conduct,  clear  him  from  all  reproach.^  "  Im- 
mediately," he  writes, "  on  the  first  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
when  ^le  people,  with  furious  clamors,  had  frequently  demanded  my 
deotlt,  I  retired  for  a  while,  not  so  much  out  of  regard  for  my  own  safe- 
ty, as  for  the  public  peace  of  the  bretiiren,  lest  the  disturbances  which 
]uk1  begun,  might  be  increased  by  my  obstinate  presence."  This  con- 
duct was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he  recommended  to 
others  in  all  similar  cases.^  "  Thus  our  Lord,"  he  says,  "  conunaaded 
that,  in  times  of  persecution,  we  should  dve  way  and  fly ;  he  pn- 
scribed  this  rule,  and  followed  it  himself.  For,  as  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom comes  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  can  only  be  gained  when  the 
hour  for  receiving  it  is  arrived,  he  who  retires  for  a  season,  while  he 
still  remuna  true  to  Christ,  denies  not  the  fiuth,  but  abides  his  time." 
Thore  was  some  difference,  it  must  be  allowed,  between  the  case  of  all 
other  Christians,  and  of  one  who  had  the  ofiGce  of  a  pastor  to  adminis- 
ter, and  duties  to  fulfil  towards  souls  which  were  committed  to  his  care. 
But  Cyprian  waived  none  of  these  obligations.  He  could  truly  say,  that 
although  absent  in  the  body,  yet  in  spirit  he  was  constantly  present  with 
his  flodc,  and  by  counsel  and  act,  endeavored  to  guide  them  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Lord.*  The  letters  which  he  sent  from  his  re- 
tirement by  means  of  certain  eccle^astics,  through  whom  he  miun* 
tuned  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  people,  show  how  truly  he 
could  say  this  of  himself;  how  vigilantly  he  laDored  to  m^tain  the 
discipline  and  order  of  hjs  church,  and  to  provide,  in  every  way,  for 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  who  were  hindered  bv  the  persecution  irom  pm^ 
suing  their  ordinary  employments,  and  for  tne  relief  of  the  prisoners. 
The  same  principles  of  Christian  prudence  which  moved  him  to  avoid 
a  momentary  dfuiger,  were  also  exhibited  in  his  exhortations  to  his 
flock,  which,  while  they  enforced  the  duty  of  Christian  constancy, 
warned  agiunst  every  approach  to  fanatical  extravagance.  "  I  beg  of 
you,"  he  writes  to  his  clergy,^  "  to  use  all  prudence  and  care  for  the 
preservation  of  quiet ;  and  if  our  brothren,  in  their  love,  are  anxious  to 
visit  those  worthy  confessors  whom  divine  grace  has  already  honored 
by  a  glorious  beginning,  yet  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  and  not  in 
crowds,  lest  the  suspicion  of  the  heathen  should  be  excited,  lest  our  ac- 
cess to  them  should  be  wholly  prohibited,  and,  in  our  eagerness  for  too 

1  The  Roman  clergy,  in  their  l«[ter  to  the  ■&,  quad    ntiqne   recte   fecrril,  proptotft 

dtmi  U  Ciinli  age,  express  theniselres  wilh  qaod  ait  persoiui  inoKni^'"    £p-  3- 

•onte  donbt  on  llie  matter:   "  Thej  had  *  Ep.  14,               'Delapait. 
learned  Cfprianoni  m        ' 
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mnch,  we  shonld  loee  die  wMe.  Be  careful,  then,  &a.t,  for  the  greater 
oafety,  this  mfttter  be  managed  wiUi  due  moderation ;  eo  that  even  the 
weebyterE  who  adiDinist«r  the  communion  to  the  prisoners  in  their 
Bongeon,  may  severally  take  their  tarns,  as  well  as  those  deacons  who 
go  to  asnst ;  for,  by  1^  alternation  of  persons  and  change  of  visitors, 
Uie  thing  will  be  rendered  less  obnous.  Indeed,  we  must  in  all  things, 
with  meekness  and  humility,  as  becomes  the  servants  of  God,  accom- 
modate outselres  to  the  tmies,  and  seek  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  best  good  of  the  people."  He  advised  hia  church  to  regard 
tlus  persecation  as  an  admonition  to  the  duty  of  pray^r.^  "  Let  each 
aS  OS,"  he  says,  "  pray  to  God,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  &b 
brettiren,  according  to  tlie  example  whicli  our  Lord  has  ^ven  us,  where 
we  are  tan^t  to  pray,  not  as  individnalE,  each  for  himself,  but  as  a  com- 
non  brotiierhood,  all  for  all.  When  the  Lord  shall  see  us  humble  and 
peaceful,  united  among  ourselves,  and  made  better  by  our  present  euf- 
ftrin^,  he  will  deliver  us  from  the  persecutions  of  our  enemies." 

From  a  comparison  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian  which  belong  to  this 
period,  with  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  we  may  conclude,  that 
tlie  persecution  became  gradually  more  severe ;  a  fact  to  be  accounted 
tor,  however,  without  supposLog  that  any  new  edict  vras  issued  by  the 
emperor  Decius.  As  so  many  had  wavered  on  the  first  menace  of  the 
substrate,  it  was  the  more  confidently  hoped  that  the  Christians 
BU^t  be  aitogetlier  suppressed  without  resorting  to  extremities,  if  they 
wwe  bnt  deprived  of  their  bishops,  who  constantly  inflamed  their  zeal 
bt  Uie  fiuth.  The  management  of  the  whole  matter  had,  at  first,  been 
intniBted  to  the  city  and  local  mag^trates  in  the  several  provinces ; 
persons  ^Ato,  from  their  acqu^ntance  with  the  individual  citizens,  best 
knew  how  to  approach  them,  and  who  could  find  out  those  means  which 
were  adapted  to  operate  most  effectually  upon  each  individual,  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  character  and  his  particular  connections.  The 
severest  punishments,  at  first,  were  imprisonment  and  exile.  But  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  hope  which  had  been  excited  by  the  first  success- 
fill  result,  was  disappointed,  the  proconsuls  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  the  proceedings  against  those  ^'hose  constancy  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  disappointment,  became  more  violent,  in  order 
that  they  mdgfat  be  forced,  at  least,  to  yield  like  the  rest.  Hunger  and 
thirst,  the  more  refined  and  cruel  methods  of  torture,  in  some  cases  the 
punishment  of  death,  infiictod  even  upon  such  as  were  not  connected 
Kith  the  sacred  office,  were  now  employed.  But  it  was  natural  that,  in 
coarse  of  time,  men  would  grow  tired  of  their  fury,  and  the  excited 
pasQons  become  cool  again.  The  change,  moreover,  which  took  place 
m  the  provincial  governments,  when  the  old  proconsuls  and  presidents, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year  251,  laid  down  their  office,  might,  for  a 
time,  have  been  favorable  for  the  Christians.  Finally,  the  attention  of 
Decius  himself  tras  more  withdrawn  from  his  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  by  political  events  of  greater  importance  to  him,  the  insurrection 
in  iCacedonia,  and  the  Gothic  war.     In  this  last  war,  towards  the 
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close  of  the  year,  he  lost  hb  life.  The  calm  which  the  Christiaiis  en- 
joyed in  consequence  of  this  change,  con^ned  under  the  reign  of 
GalluB  and  Volusianus,  through  &  part  of  the  following  year,  252.  But 
a  destructive  pestilence,  which  had  broke  out  in  the  preceding  reiga 
and  vaa  now  gradually  spreading  its  ravages  through  the  whole  Romaa 
empire,  besides  dronght  and  famine  in  several  of  the  provinces,  excited, 
as  usual,  the  fiiry  of  the  populace  against  the  Christiaiis.^  An  impe- 
rial edict  appeared,  requiring  all  Roman  subjects  to  sacnfice  to  ibo 
gods,  in  order  to  obttun  deliverance  from  so  great  a  public  calamity.' 
The  public  attention  was  ag^  arrested,  by  observing  how  manywith- 
drew  from  these  solemnities  because  they  were  Christians.  Hence 
arose  new  persecutions,  to  increase  the  number  of  sacrifices,  and  to 
suBtain  everywhere  the  declining  interests  of  the  ancient  reli^on. 

On  the  approach  of  these  new  trials,  the  bishop  Cyprian  wrote  a  letter 
of  encouragement  to  the  African  church  of  the  QliibaritanB,^  in  which  he 
thus  axldresses  them.  "  Let  no  one,  my  dearest  brethren,  when  he 
observes  bow  our  people  are  scattered  by  the  fear  of  persecution,  be 
disturbed  because  he  no  longer  sees  the  brethren  together,  nor  hears 
the  bishops  preach.  We,  who  may  not  ehed  others'  blood,  but  must 
be  ready  to  pour  out  our  own,  cannot,  at  such  a  time,  all  meet  in  the 
same  place  together.  Wherever  it  may  happen,  in  these  days,  that  a 
brother  is  separated  awhile  from  the  church,  in  body,  not  in  spirit,  bj 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  let  him  not  be  moved  by  tlie  fearful  cir- 
cumstances of  such  a  flight,  nor  appalled  at  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
which  he  may  be  obliged  to  make  his  refuge,  ffe  is  not  alone,  who 
has  Christ  for  a  companion  in  his  flight ;  he  is  not  alone,  who,  pre- 
serving the  temple  of  God  inviolate,  is  not  without  God,  wherever  he 
may  be.  And  if  robber  or  wild  beast  iall  upon  the  ^gitive  in  the 
desert  or  on  the  mountains ;  if  hunger,  thirst  or  cold  destroy  him ;  or 
if  his  flight  lead  him  over  the  sea,  and  the  storm  and  waves  overwhelm 
him ;  still  Christ  is  present,  to  witness  the  conduct  of  lua  soldier,  wher- 
ever he  fights." 

The  bishops  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor,  became 
naturally  the  first  mark  for  persecution ;  for  how  could  it  be  expected 
to  put  down  the  Christians  in  the  provinces,  if  their  bishops  were  tole- 
rated in  Jiome  ?  Cornelius,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  entered  on 
his  office  while  Deciua  was  yet  emperor,  was  first  banished,  then  COD- 
demncd  to  death.  Lucius,  who  had  the  Christian  courage  to  succeed 
him  in  the  office  during  these  perilous  times,  became  his  follower  also, 
Boon  afterwards,  in  banishment  and  in  martyrdom. 

Yet  the  wara  and  the  insurrections  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
Gallus,  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  with  vigor  any  general  perse- 
cutions in  the  provinces ;  and  these  events,  which  terminated,  in  the  sunh 
mer  of  the  year  253,  with  his  assassination,  at  length  restored  tranquit 
Uty  and  peace  to  the  Christians  throughout  the  empire. 

The  emperor  Valerian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  treated  the 
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Christians  vith  unusual  clemency ;  indeed,  be  is  s^d  to  hare  had  manj 
of  diem  about  him,  in  his  own  palace.'  But  if,  at  first,  he  gave  him- 
Belf  no  concern  about  the  afiairs  of  religion,  and  let  things  take  their 
course,  without  any  intention,  however,  of  leaving  the  old  state  relipon 
to  perish,  yet  the  ever  increasing  multitude  of  the  Christians,  whose 
influence  reached  even  into  his  own  court,  may  have  been  used  as  an 
Wgumeut  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  some  stricter  measures. 
It  was  manifestly  his  object,  at  first,  when,  in  257,  he  suflered  himself 
to  be  induced  to  alter  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  to  check  the 
advance  of  Christianity  without  bloodshed.  The  churches  were  only 
to  be  deprived  of  their  teachers  and  pastors,  and  particularly  of  their 
bishops.  Next,  the  assembling  of  the  churches  was  prohibited.  Thus 
the  tnal  was  made,  whether  the  end  could  be  accomplished  wittiont  the 
efliision  of  blood. 

The  forms  of  procedure,  in  the  first  persecution  under  this  emperor, 
are  most  clearly  presented  in  the  protocols  or  minutes  of  examination, 
in  the  cases  of  the  bishops  Cyprian  and  Dionysius.  The  proconsul  Far 
temus  summoned  Cyprian  before  his  tribunal,  and  thus  addressed  him. 
"  The  emperors  Valerian  and  Gallicnus  have  sent  me  a  rescript,  in 
which  they  command,  that  all  who  do  not  observe  the  Roman  reli^on 
shaD  immediately  adopt  the  Soman  ceremonies.  I  ask,  therefore,  what 
are  you  ?  what  do  you  answer?"  Cyprian.  —  "I  am  a  Christian  and  a 
bishop.  I  know  of  no  other  god  than  the  true  and  only  God,  who  cre- 
ated the  heavens,  earth  and  sea,  and  all  that  they  contfun.  This  God 
we  Christiaas  server  to  him  we  pray,  day  and  night,  for  ourselves,  for 
all  men,  and  for  the  welfere  of  the  emperors  themselves."  The  pro- 
amsul.  —  "Do  you  persist,  then,  in  this  resolution ?"  Cyprian.  —  '"A 
good  resolution,  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of  God,  cannot  be 
altered."  Upon  this,  the  proconsul,  in  compliance  with  the  imperial 
edict,  pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of  banishment ;  and  at  the 
same  tmie,  having  expltuned  to  him,  that  the  rescript  had  reference  not 
only  to  the  bishops,  but  also  to  the  presbyters,  proceeded  thus :  "  I 
desire,  therefore,  to  know  of  you,  who  the  presbyters  are  who  dwell  in 
this  city."  Cyprian.  —  "Tour  laws  have  justly  forbidden  against 
informing ;  therefore  I  cannot  inform  ygu ;  but  in  the  places  where 
they  preade,  you  will  be  able  to  find  tbem."  Proconsul.  —  "  The  ques- 
tion relates  to  this  place.  To^lay  I  am  prosecuting  the  investigation 
here,  in  the  place  where  we  are."  Cyprian,  —  "  As  our  doctrine  forbids 
a  man  to  inform  against  himself,  and  it  is  likewise  contrary  to  your  own 
rules,  so  neither  can  they  inform  agunst  themselves ;  hut  if  you  seek 
for  them,  you  will  find  them."  The  proconsul  dismissed  him  with  the 
declaration,  that  the  assembling  of  the  Christians,  in  whatsoever  place, 
and  the  visitmg  of  Christian  cemeteries,  were  forbidden  under  pan  of 
death. 

The  deugn.  at  present,  was  only  to  separate  the  bishops  completely 
&om  their  churches ;  but  spiritual  ties  are  not  to  be  sundered  by  any 
earthly  power.     We  soon  find  not  only  bishops  and  clergy,  who  con- 
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tanned  to  be  the  special  objects  of  persecntioiu,  but  also  the  laity, 
even  vomen  and  children,  subjected  to  the  scourge,  and  then  con- 
demned to  icoprisonment,  or  to  Ubor  in  the  mines.  They  had  probablj 
been  seized  at  the  graves,  or  in  the  forbidden  asBemhlies.  The  bishop 
Cypiwk  was  active  in  providing,  from  his  place  of  exile  at  Gumbis,  for 
their  bodily  and  spiiitnal  wants,  and  in  proving  his  sympathy  by  words 
and  deeds  of  love.  On  sending  them,  for  their  support  and  for  the 
relief  of  their  sufferings,  a  large  sum  of  money,  taken  from  his  own 
income  and  the  treasury  of  the  church,  he  thus  addressed  them :  ^  "  In 
the  mines,  the  body  is  refreshed  not  by  beds  and  pillows,  but  by  the 
comforts  and  joys  of  Christ.  Your  limbs,  wearied  with  labor,  recline 
apon  the  ear& ;  but  with  Christ,  it  is  no  punishment  to  lie  there.  If 
the  outward  man  is  defiled,  the  inner  man  is  but  the  more  purified  by 
the  spirit  from  above.  Your  bread  is  scanty;  but  man  hves  not  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God.  You  are  in  want  of  clothing, 
to  defend  you  from  the  cold ;  but  he  who  has  put  on  Christ,  is  provided 
irith  clothing  and  oraamcat  enough.  Even  in  the  fact,  my  dearest 
brethren,  that  you  cannot  now  celebrate  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
sapper,  your  faith  may  still  be  conscious  of  no  want.  You  celebrate 
the  most  glorious  conununion ;  you  present  God  the  costliest  oiTering, 
fflnee  the  holy  scriptures  declare,  that  to  God  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifice is  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  You  present  yourselves  to  God 
aa  a  pure  and  holy  offering,"  *'Your  example,"  he  writes  to  the 
clergy,  "  has  been  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  church,  who  have 
oonfessed  and  been  crowned  with  you.  TJnitod  to  you  by  ties  of  the 
strongest  love,  they  would  not  be  separated  firom  their  shepherds  by 
dungeons  and  mines.  Even  young  maidens  and  boys  are  with  you. 
What  power  do  you  now  possess  of  a  victorious  conscience ;  what  tri- 
umph in  your  beafts ;  when  you  can  walk  through  the  mines,  with  inh 
prisoned  body,  but  a  hewt  conscious  of  the  mastery  over  itself;  when 
you  know  that  Christ  is  with  you,  rejoicing  over  the  patience  of  his 
servants,  who,  in  his  own  footatope,  and  by  his  own  way,  are  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  eternity ! " 

The  emperor  must  soon  have  learned,  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
dished  by  such  measures.  This  local  separation  could  not  tear  the 
bishops  from  their  connection  with  their  flocKs.  By  letters,  by  ecclesi* 
aslics,  whose  travels  preserved  the  means  of  correspondence,  they  still 
acted  upon  the  churches  as  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
tiieir  state  of  exile  only  made  them  dearer  to  their  people.  Wherever 
they  were  banished,  a  little  church  gathered  round  them ;  so  that  in 
many  countries  where  the  seed  of  the  gospel  had  never  been  scat- 
tered, it  was  by  such  exiles,  whose  life  as  well  as  lips  bore  testimony  to 
their  fiuth,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  first  introduced.  Thus  the  bisnop 
Dionysius,  who  had  been  banished  to  a  remote  district  of  Lybia,  could 
say  of  his  exile:'  "We  were,  at  first,  persecuted  and  stoned;  but 
soon,  not  a  few  of  the  pagans  forsook  their  idols,  and  turned  to  God. 
It  wae  by  us,  that  the  first  seed  of  the  divine  word  was  conveyed  to 
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that  spot ;    and,  as  if  (}od  had  conducted  ns  tbither  for  this  etAe 
porpose,  he  bronght  us  back  agun  after  we  had  fulfilled  the  com* 


Valerian  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  more  vigorous 
and  severe  measures  to  effect  a  total  suppression  of  Christianity.  In 
the  following  year,  268,  appeared  the  edict.  "Bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons  were  to  be  put  to  detith  immediately  by  the  sword; 
senators  and  knights  were  to  forfeit  their  rank  and  their  property, 
and  if  they  still  remained  Chrisliaiis,  to  suffer  the  like  punishment ; 
women  of  condition,  after  being  deprived  of  their  property,  were 
to  be  banished.  Those  Christians  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
palace," — davesandfreedmenan:,  without  doubt,  particularly  intended 
here, — "  who  had  formerly  made  profession  of  Christaanity,  or  now  made 
Boch  profession,  should  be  treated  as  the  emperor's  property,  and  after 
being  chuned,^  distributed  to  labor  on  the  various  imperial  estates."' 
From  this  rescript,  it  is  evident  the  emperor  had  it  especially  in  view, 
to  deprwe  the  Christians  of  their  spiritual  heads,  and  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  ChriMtiamty  in  the  higher  classes.  Unnecessary  cruelty  did 
not  enter  into  his  design ;  but  yet,  the  people  and  the  governors  did 
not  always  stop  here,  as  we  may  learn  from  certain  martyr  legends  of 
the  time,  ag^nst  the  authenticity  of  which  no  valid  objection  can  be 
nrsed. 

The  Roman  bishop  Sixtus,  and  four  deacons  of  his  church,  were  the 
first  who  BuSered  martyrdom  in  consequence  of  this  rescript,  on  t^e 
axth  of  August,  268. 

In  the  provinces,  the  new  governors  had  provislfmally  recalled  from 
exile  those  who  had  been  banisbed  under  their  predecessors,  and  were 
DOW  causing  them  to  await  in  retirement, — where  tbey  were  obliged  to 
remain, — the  decision  of  their  fate  by  ibe  new  rescript  expected  from 
Borne.  Cyprian  resided  at  a  secluded  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carth^e,  until  he  heard  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Utica,  there  to 
Buffer  the  sentence  of  the  proconsul,  who  for  the  present  happened  to 
be  t«fflding  in  that  place.  It  was  his  choice  to  give  his  last  testimony, 
by  word  and  by  sufieiing,  like  a  faithful  shepherd,  in  the  presence  oftus 
flock ;  be  therefore  yielded  to  the  persuauons  of  his  friends,  and  with- 
drew himself  for  a  while,  until  the  proconsul  should  return.  From 
the  place  of  lus  concealment,  he  addr^sed  the  last  letter  to  his  church.^ 

'  Fcrtispa,   iccording   to   one   reading,  nnnc  ctmfcEsi  fbennt,  conflgcentnr  et  vincii 

bnndeil  alBo.  in  CiEserianu  pofMKioiies  desrripd  mil- 
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"  I  have  aUowed  myself,"  he  says,  "  to  be  persuaded  ta  retire  for  ft 
short  time,  aince  it  becomea  the  bishop  to  confess  the  Lord  in  Hie 
place  vhcre  he  pre^des  over  the  church  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  whole 
church  may  be  honored  by  the  confession  of  their  bishop.  For  what- 
ever proceeds  from  the  lips  of  the  ccmfesrang  bi^op,  m  the  moment  of 
coafession,  comes,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  from  the 
mouths  of  all.  Let  me,  then,  in  this  secret  retdrement,  awut  the  retom 
of  the  proconsul  to  Ccu^thago,  that  I  may  learn  from  Mm  the  commaitda 
of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the  laity  and  the  bishops  amons  tlie 
Christians,  and  speak  whatever  it  may  please  the  Lord,  in  that  honr, 
to  cause  me  to  speak.  But  do  you,  my  dearest  brethren,  in  conform- 
ity  widi  the  directions  nhlch,  according  ta  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord, 
you  have  often  received  from  me,  study  to  preserve  quiet.  Let  no  one 
of  you  lead  the  brethren  into  tumults,  nor  voluntarily  give  lumself  up 
to  the  heathen.  The  only  time  for  any  one  to  speak,  is  after  he  has 
been  apprehended ;  in  that  hour,  the  Lord,  who  dwells  in  ua,  speaks  in 
us."  At  length  the  proconsul  returned ;  and  when,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  the  fatal  sentence  wss  pronounced  by  him,  die  last  words 
of  Cyprian  were,  "  God  be  thanked."  ^ 

Tf^  persecution  ended  vdth  the  reign  of  its  author,  when  Valerian, 
by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Uie  war,  became,  in  the  year  259,  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  his  son  Gallienus,  who  had  alr«^y 
been  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  obtained  the  sole  autiiority. 
With  regard  to  all  public  afi^rs,  and  ao,  consequently,  to  the  mam- 
tenance  of  the  national  worship,  this  prince  was  more  mdifferent  than 
hia  father.  He  immediately  published  an  edict,  by  which  he  seemed 
the  Christians  in  the  &eo  exercise  of  tiieir  rehgion,  and  commanded 
the  cemeteries,  as  well  as  other  buildings  and  lands  belon^ng  to  the 
churches,  which  had  been  confiscated  in  the  preceding  reign,  to  be 
restored.  He  thus  recognized  the  C/irUtiaa  church  a»  a  legally  exitt- 
ing  corporation ;  for  no  other,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  coi^d  hold 
oonuaon  property. 

But  as  Abusriaans  had  usurped  the  imperial  authority  in  the  East 
and  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  till  after  bis  overthrow,  in  the  year  261,  that 
the  edict  of  toleration,  by  CiaUienns,  could  go  into  effect  in  these  prov- 
inces.' Hence,  while  the  ChristJans  of  the  West  were  already  in  the 
enjoyment  of  repose,  the  persecutiona  might  still  be  going  on  in  these 
prorinces,  under  the  laws  of  Valerian.  A  remarkable  example  which 
occurred  at  this  period  in  Palestine,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius.'  Marina, 
a  Christian  soldier  of  Csesarea  Stratonis,  was  about  to  be  invested  with 
the  office  of  centurion.  Just  as  he  was  to  receive  the  centurion's  siaS, 
(the  vitis,)  another  soldier,  the  next  clamant  to  tiie  office,  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that,  according  to  the  andent  laws,  Marine  was 
incapable  of  holding  rank  in  the  Boman  army,  because  he  was  a  Ghris- 
tiaa,  and  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperor.     Upon  this, 

>  Hs  WM  condemned  h  mimlciu  Diif  bat  the  nscript  br  *bich  the  Muoa  efict, 

BMUiMii  M  iBccu  Iwibiu.  after  ^  defeat  of  HacriMiu,  wm  awlied 

■Anofalu,  (LVn.0.18,)  hM  not  pre-  ilioUi^gnt. 

■amd  th»  origin*!  adlct  of  thU  «np«cor,  *  L  TIL  c  IB. 
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a  delay  of  three  hours  was  granted  to  Marius,  within  which  time  he 
mnat  decide  whether  he  preferred  to  remun  a  Ghristiaii.  Meanwhile 
the  bishop  Theotecnua  led  him  into  the  church.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
pointed  to  the  sword,  which  the  centurion  wore  at  his  side,  and  on  the 
other,  to  a  volume  of  the  gospels,  which  he  held  up  before  him.  He 
was  to  choose  between  the  two ;  the  military  office  and  the  gospel. 
Withoat  hesitation,  Maiius  raised  his  right  hand,  seized  the  sacred  toI- 
nme.  "  Now,"  fl«d  the  bishop,  "  hold  fest  on  God,  and  may  you 
obtain  what  you  have  chosen.  So  depart  in  peace."  He  bravely  con- 
fessed, and  was  beheaded. 

By  the  law  of  Oallienus  an  essential  change,  prolific  of  consequences, 
would  necessarily  be  produced  in  the  atuation  of  the  Christians.  The 
important  step  at  which  many  an  emperor,  still  more  favorably  dift- 
poeod  to  Christianity  than  Gallienua,  had  hesitated,  was  now  taken. 
Christianity  was  become  a  religio  licita ;  and  the  retigions  party  that 
ttireatened  destruction  to  the  old  state  religion  and  all  the  institutions 
connected  with  it,  had  now  for  once  atttuned  a  legal  existence.  Many 
a  prince,  who  at  an  earlier  period,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  laws, 
would  have  had  no  scruples  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  would  now 
doabtleas  be  shy  of  attacking  a  corporation,  once  established  by  law. 
This  was  shown  directly,  in  the  case  of  the  second  anccessor  of  Qal- 
Bentis,  Lucius  Domitlus  Aurelian,  who  became  emperor  in  270.  Sprune 
from  a  low  rank,  and  educated  in  pagan  superstition,  be  could  be  hanf 
Ij  otherwise  than  bostilely  disposed  towaras  the  Christians  from  the 
first;  for  he  was  not  only  devoted,  with  singular  fanaticism,  to  the 
Oriental  worBhip  of  the  Sun,— which  doubtless  would  not  have  pre- 
vented him,  however,  from  showing  toleration  to  various  other  foreign 
rites  (sacra,) — but  he  was  also  in  every  respect  a  blind  devotee  to 
the  old  religion.  The  well-being  of  the  state  seemed  to  htm  closely 
connected  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  ancient  rites  (sacra.) 
When  on  an  oocaMon  of  threatening  danger  from  a  war  with  German 
tribes,  certain  persons  in  the  Roman  senate  moved  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  practice,  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  opened  and  consulted 
for  advice,  other  senators  replied,  that  there  was  no  need  of  having 
recourse  to  them  ;  the  emperor's  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  consult  the  gods.  The  matter  remained  for  the  present, 
and  was  not  called  up  again  till  afterwards.  But  the  emperor,  who 
perhaps  had  been  informed  of  these  proceedings  in  the  Koman  senate, 
expressed  his  displeasure,  and  wrote  to  them,  "  I  am  surprised,  that 
you  have  ^esitated  so  long  about  consulting  the  Sibylline  books,  as  if 
yon  were  conducting  your  deliberations  in  a  Christian  church,  and  not 
m  the  temple  of  all  the  gods." '  He  called  upon  them  to  support  him 
in  every  way  by  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  mace  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  He  declared  himself 
ready  to  defray  all  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  offering  eve^ 
description  of  sacrifice,  and  to  furmik  captivetfor  that  purpose  from  aU 
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natimt.  Suman  laerifieeB,  tJun,  matt  have  hetn  in^tded.^  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  tbat  this  emperor  was  not  averse  to  the  aheddlDs 
of  the  blood  of  tiie  Chrisdaos  iu  honor  of  his  gods.  He  was  iuclinea 
by  natural  temperament  to  hush  and  violent  measures.  Yet  in  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  he  engaged  in  no  persecution  of  the  GhiistiaQS. 
He  even  showed  hj  his  conduct  on  one  occasion,  in  the  third  jear,  that 
he  recognised  the  Christian  church  as  a  lawfully  existing  corporatioa ; 
for  a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  Christians  of  AntJoch,  as  to  the 
individual  who  should  be  their  bishop,  the  church  applied  to  the  empe- 
ror himself  and  submitted  it  to  his  sj'bitntion,  whether  the  bishop  Paul 
of  Samosata,  long  since  deposed  on  account  of  his  doctriual  opinions, 
but  who  had  found  a  patroness  in  Queen  Zenobia,  now  ranqui^ed  by 
Anroliui,  should  not  at  lost  be  eoTrq>elled  to  remga  hia  office.  The 
emperor  decided,  that  the  one  should  be  bishop  who  was  recognised  aa 
such  by  the  bishop  of  Bome,  his  own  reffldence.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
275,  when  busied  wiUi  waHike  enterprises  in  Thrace,  that  with  a  view 
perhaps  to  show  bis  gratitude  to  the  gods,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  tlius 
far  so  sign^y  favored  him,  and  to  conciliate  &eir  good  will  for  the 
future,  he  resolved  to  dismiss,  all  farther  scruples,  and  proceed  to 
severities  against  the  Christians.  But  before  he  could  carry  his  plaa 
into  effect,  he  was  assasunated  in  a  conspiracy.' 

For  more  than  fifty  yeais,  the  Christian  church  remuned  in  thig 
condition  of  peace  and  repose.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  ChiistianB, 
in  every  rank  of  society,  went  on  increasing.  But  without  doubt, 
among  the  multitude  who  embraoed  Christianity  at  a  time  when  it 
required  no  sacrifice  to  be  a  ChristJao,  not  a  few  were  counterfcitB, 
btiik^g  over  with  tbem  into  the  Christian  church  the  vices  of  pagao- 
ism.  The  outward  form  of  the  church  underwent  a  change,  with  the 
increased  wealth  of  its  members,  and  instead  of  the  einifde  [^aoes  of 
assembly,  splendid  churches  began  to  be  erected  in  the  large  cities. 
The  emperor  Diocle^an,  who  from  the  year  284  was  the  sole  ruler,  bat 
soon  afier  286  shared  the  sovereignty  with  Maximian  HercuUuB, 
seemed,  at  least  to  outward  appearance,  no  otherwise  than  favorable  to 
the  Christians;  for  the  stories  of  persecutioos  in  tho  earlier  yean  of 
this  emperor  are  at  variance  with  the  records  of  authentic  history,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  Christians  held  offices  of  trust  in  the 
imperial  palace.  They  were  to  be  found  among  the  principal  eunuchs 
and  officers  of  the  bed-chamber,  (cubicntariis ;)  although  it  could  not 
be  fairly  presumed,  it  is  true,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  the 
emperor  was  governed  by  any  special  regard  for  the  Christiana,  —  since 
from  an  early  period.  Christians  had  been  members  of  the  Cfesarian 
household,  (Ceeaariani,) — and  if  bat  one  individual  were  such,  his  eeal 
and  prudeuce  might  have  a  great  influence  in  bringing  the  majority  <^ 

1  FlaT.  Yopisr,  c.  SO.  more  dietant  firovinces  until  nfUr  the  dealh 

*  Ensehiua  says,  in  hut  Hlstoiy  of  ths  of  tbe  emperor.    Otherj  represent  the  per- 

Chnreh,  that  Anreli&n  died  al  he  was  apoa  aecDtioD  aa  having  already  begun,    Bat  it 

the  point  of  subsrribinE  an  edirt  against  i«  most  probable,  that  the  re^rt  o(  Eoie- 

the  ChristianB.    In  the  book,  De  mortiboi  Una,  who  aavi  tbe  least,  containi  the  truth, 

penecnloram,  it  ie  taid,  tbe  edict  bad  al-  and  the  reM  waa  added  thiongh  oxaggera- 

n«df  be«D  iMxed,  bnt  conld  not  reach  the  tion. 
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lu3  aaeociates  to  embrace  Ghriatioiutf ,  or  in  causing  that  none  bnt 
ChmtUDS  Bbould  be  chosen  to  these  ofiSces. 

The  chief  chamberhuu  (propoaibis  cubicularionun)  Lncianos  was 
probably  one  of  this  class,  a  man  in  high  favor  with  hie  prince,  and  to 
whom  Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  imparted  much  wise  cooDsel  as 
to  &e  management  of  hia  office,  in  a  letter  which  has  como  down  to 
oar  timea.^  lie  exhorts  him  to  asEume  nothing  to  himself,  because 
many  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  had  been  brought  through  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but  rather  to  thank  God,  who  had  used  him 
as  the  instrument  of  so  good  a  work,  and  ^ven  lum  great  authority 
with  the  emperor,  in  order  that  by  his  means  the  reputation  of  the 
Chriatian  name  might  be  promoted.  If  he  recommends  t«  him  the 
greater  zeal  and  prudence,  inasmuch  as  the  emperor,  though  not  a 
Christian  himself,^  yet  entrusted  to  Christians,  as  his  most  faithful 
servants,  the  care  of  his  hfe  and  person,  still  we  ought  not  to  infer  too 
much  from  an  expres^n  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  emperor's  favorable 
opinion  of  Cliristianity.  The  bishop  allowed  himself,  without  doubt, 
to  transfer  the  judgment  of  his  own  mind  to  that  of  the  emperor ;  in- 
deed, this  would  seem  natural  &om  the  fact  that  many  who  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  palace  as  pagans,  had  been  converted  by  the 
influence  of  this  Lucian.  In  case  the  charge  over  the  imperial  lihrair 
should  be  committed  to  any  one  of  the  Christian  chamberliuns,'  this,  it 
■was  represented,  would  be  a  very  important  occurrence;  the  favored 
individual  was  exhorted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him,  to  render  the  emperor  favorably  disposed  towards  Chiist- 
ianity.  He  should  not  show  contempt  for  pagan  literature,  but  let  it 
be  seen  that  he  was  a  proficient  in  it ;  should  prtuse  it,  and  use  it  for 
the  emperor's  entertainment.  Only  at  times  he  should  introduce  some 
notice  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  imd  endeavor  to  lead  the  emperor  to 
remark  their  superiority.  It  might  so  happen  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  Chnst  would  be  mentioned ;  in  that  case,  it  might  be  grad- 
oally  shown,  that  he  is  the  only  true  God.*     So  impoi'tant  did  it  seem 

1  Tfaii  letur  «u  flrst  publi«b^  in  Ihe  3d  been  written  snbseanenllr  to  Ihe  final  tri'   , 

vol,  of  D'Airherr's  Spicilejnnm,  f.  S97,  and  nmph  of  Chrislianiiy,  which  followed  the 

mnin  rcprinied  m  GalUnd's  Bibt.  putr.  T.  Dioi-lesinn  persecation,  llie  aathor  aesured- 

IV.    It  cannot  be  certainly  aacertained,  it  \y  would  not  hare  emplojcd  bo  iodisiinct  a 

mnst  be  alluwed,  i'^  llie  emperor  was  that  pbra^coloxy  ^ '  Qni&  ni>a  malcJicoB  oiijn  et 

ii  spoken  of  in  this  leller,nornLo the  blsh-  omnibus   Sai^iliis  refenos   nonniilli   irriaret 

Op  Tbeona*  was,  by  wbom  it  was  written,  prinripa  putavenint.     On  the  other  hand, 

It  Matet  how  ChriElianitj  nui  gloriBed  by  these  words  anit  well  to  the  timei  of  Bio- 

the  pcTwicQlions,  hanr  its  diETusiua  was  pro-  cle«ian.    Moreover,  the   silnation   of  the 

(Doted  bj  them,  and  fioallj,  how  peace  wv  emperor,  which  is  here  the  Bohji^t  of  dis- 

gruled  »  the  church  bv  good  prince*  Per-  conrae,appcnn  by  no  means  anch  a«  would 

■ccnlionDm  procellis  velat  aurum  in  fomace  applv  to  the  case  of  Consiandnc,  espedal- 

expuigalam  enilait  et  ejus  veritaa  ac  celsi-  1v  sl'tei  he  had  become  master  of  the  "East. 

nMoma^  semper  ac  magis  aplendont,  ut  llie  eipresaion,  "pncem  concedere,"  ia  £o 

jta,  paca  per  bouam  prindpem  ecdeaiia  general.  Chat  it  inip;bt  be  properly  applied 

OODCesM,  Cnriitianornai  opera  eliaiD  coraoi  to  (he  tranquil  ailuaiion  which  the  Chris- 

iddelibttt  IncMnt.  Bf  *'''■  prince  we  might  tiant  owed  to  Diocleaian. 
.    .     .    .1   <-i — . — ..„. .  t..(  if  ^  vKtt        '  Princops,  nondtim  Chiisli»ii»  leligiooi 

stiUa 
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to  the  vise  bishop  to  warn  against  an  intemperate  zeal,  which,  hj  aim- 
ing  at  too  much  at  once,  might  occaaon  more  injary  than  advantage. 

To  Roman  statesmen  ijie  thought  would  naturally  present  itself,  ttiat 
tliat  the  ancient  political  glory  of  the  emperor  atood  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  old  nation^  norship,  and  that  it  was  imposrable  to  re- 
store the  one  without  the  other.  Kow,  as  it  was  Dioclesian's  wish  to 
bring  back  the  ancieut  splendor  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  might  appear 
to  him  necessary  for  this  purpose,  to  infiise  life  into  the  old  religion  now 
fast  going  to  decay,  and  to  destroy  that  foreign  faith  which  was  con- 
stantly eitending  itself  on  every  side,  and  threatening  to  acquire  the 
Bole  dominion.  In  an  inscriptioo  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date, 
where  the  emperor  boasta  of  having  suppressed  Christianity,  it  is 
brought  aa  a  charge  against  the  Christians,  that  they  were  ruining  the 
state.^  In  the  edict  whereby  Galeriua  put  an  end  to  the  pereecution 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  he  declared  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  emperors  to  reform  and  correct  everything  according  to 
the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Roman  state,*  We  are  not  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  cause  which  held  back  this  emperor  from  a 
persecution  in  which,  on  the  grounds  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  ho 
might  have  been  induced  to  engage  at' a  still  earlier  period,  waa  any 
recognition  of  human  righta  and  of  the  limits  of  the  civd  power  in  m^ 
ters  of  conscience,  to  which  the  earlier  Roman  emperors  bad  been 
Btrangora.  How  entirely  foreign  to  the  views  of  l)ioclesian  waa  a 
recognition  of  tliis  kind,  is  evinced  by  the  principles  he  avows  in  a  law 
directed  against  the  Mamchtean  sect,  A.  I).  296 ;  though  it  may  be 
adnutted,  that  he  entertained  towards  this  sect  a  peculiar  aversion,  on 
account  of  its  having  ai-iscn  amon;'  his  enemies  the  Persians.^  "  The 
immortal  gods  have,  by  their  providence,  arranged  and  established  what 
is  right.  Many  wise  and  good  men  are  agreed  that  this  should  be 
mmt^ed  unaltered.  Thoy  ought  not  to  be  opposed.  No  new  relt 
^on  must  presume  to  censure  the  old ;  since  it  is  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  to  overturn  what  has  been  once  established  by  our  ancestors, 
and  what  baa  supremacy  in  the  state."  Would  not  the  principles  here 
avowed,  necessarily  make  Dioclc^n  also  an  enomj  and  persecutor  of 
Christianity  ?  * 

But  if,  during  80  long  a  period,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  the 
resolution  of  openly  becoming  such,  some  couiilcracting  cause  must 
have  been  at  work  on  the  other  side.  Bcsivlc  the  influence  of  the 
Christians  more  or  less  immediately  about  bis  person,  ho  may  have 
been  induced  to  hesitate  by  reasons  similar  to  ili'i3e  ivliich,  in  the  work, 

calutuT  pBnIntim  cjiui  sola  divinitns.  Orania  Brined,  eitlur  in   ps^an  or  Cbriitian,  for 

tiKC  cum  Cliristi  adjntorio  provenire  pos-  Wiricadni:  ii.    Tlio  fliffujion  of  that  seel, 

•eat.  M  this  curlirr  period,  in  Africa,  which  ii 

1  Chriitiani,  qui  rcm  pabli(«ra  everiebsaL  pre-suppn«ud  in  ilie  edict,  in  a  thing  b*  no 

'  No8  qaidinn  volacromus  jaxta  leges  menn;  impnisiMi;, 
Teieres  et  pntilicam  duciplbam  Bomnno-        *  Neijuc  rcprehcndi  a  nova  vcws  relijio 

miD  cancta  coiiigere.  dcbcrct.     MnKimi  enim  criminis  e$t,  re- 

■  This  edict,  known  already  to  HUarios,  tmclarc  qatc  icmel  ob  sntiquis  Iraclnta  tt 

Mlthor  of  the  Commenla^  on  tho  Epistles  detinita  uanl,  Blnlaol  et  cnrsnm  lenent  el 

of  St-  Paul,  bears  ercrj  iDtemil  mark  of  poasideat. 
pnniiuiuw}  and  no  motive  can  be  im- 
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De  mortiboB  persecutonim,  he  ia  said  aflerwards  to  have  urged  agtunst 
the  proposition  of  his  son-in-law  GaleriiiB,  in  the  conference  at  Nicomedia, 
soon  to  be  more  particularly  noticed ;  — namely,  that  the  Christiana,  after 
a  long  period  of  time,  had  at  length  become  a  lawfully  existing  reli^ons 
community ;  that  they  were  widely  diffused  through  every  part  of  the 
empire  ;  that  there  would  be  a  profuse  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  publio 
tranqnillity  might  easily  be  disturbed  ;  and  finally,  that  the  effiision  of 
blood  had  hitherto  served  rather  to  advance  Chrisdanity  than  to  procure 
its  Bubver»on.  Anxious  as  Dioclesian  might  be  ia  raise  up  the  old 
Roman  religion,  yet  assuredly  he  would  never  have  overcome  these 
scruples,  if  he  had  not  been  hurried  on  by  some  more  powerfiil  influence. 

The  pagans  coold  not  but  see,  that  the  time  when  their  ancient  cere- 
monies must  cease  and  the  hated  Christian  become  predominant,  was 
fast  approaching ;  and  they  must  have  expended  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  decisive  crisis.  The  pagan  party,  to  which  belonged  statesmen, 
priests,  self-styled  philosophers,  such  as  Hierocleg,i  needed  only  a  pow- 
erful instrument  to  carry  their  schemes  into  execution.  Such  a  one 
they  found  in  DioclesLan's  son-in-law,  the  Cresar,  Caius  GaleriuB  Max- 
imian.  This  prince  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  warlike 
talents.  Educated  in  the  blind  superstition  of  paganism,  he  was 
devoted  to  his  religion,  and  moreover  made  great  account  of  sacrifices 
and  divinations.  \Vhenever  he  performed  these  ceremonies  in  time  of 
war,  where  Christian  officers  were  present,  the  latter  were  used  to  sign 
themselves  with  the  cross,  the  gj-mbol  of  Christ's  ^■icto^y  over  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  influence 
of  t^ose  hostile  (demoniacal)  powers,  whose  agency,  as  they  supposed, 
was  visibly  manifested  in  the  pagan  worship. 

Kow  as  the  Christiana  saw  in  paganism,  not  a  barely  subjeedre 
notion,  a  work  of  human  imagination  or  fraud,  but  a  real  outward 
power,  hostile  to  Christianity  ;^  so  the  pagans  beheld,  after  their  Tnanner, 
m  Christianity,  such  a  power  in  relation  to  the  operations  and  appeaiv 
ancea  of  their  own  gods ;  and  tho  pagan  priests  might  say :  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  hateful  to  the  gods,  keeps  them  from  being  present  and 
from  manifesting  themselves  at  the  sacrifices  and  other  rites  consecrated 
to  their  service.' 

'  Not  (be  anihor  of  the  Commentary  on  /locor  rniV  riiv  Karit  iro?jit  jpijimjpltn" 

the  Golden  VerEes,  alriovt.  irAunjv  Si  nai  itrrlTijt  ivSpim  707- 

'  When  the  trininph  of  ChriBtianity  wb3  rdv.  Euscb.  PrmMmt.  ersngel.  1.  IV.c,  3. 
•bwidj  decided,  and  pigBnisra  no  looser        'Tliis  k  the  view  of  the  m«ter  which 

presented  ii«lf,  u  lo  formidable  a  power  presents  it'clf  to  ns,  pBrticularly  when  wa 

ID    life,  to    the    Chnatian   conacionancei ;  compare  the  following  pasfs^:  X^actanL 

namelj,  in  the  fonrth  century,  —  niiolher  Inslitnt.  1.  IV.  t.  27;  de  mortitnis  peraccalo- 

Tiewof  the  matter  could  be  ailmiltccl.  and  rum,c.  10;  and  K;i?ch.  vit.  Constantin.  1. 11. 

EoKbiu  of  Cssarea  conM  nay,  thai  the  c.  50.    In  the  jinssiicc  first  mentioned,  it  is 

pagan  art  of  dirinatjon  ought  to  be  traced,  snid;  Com  Dli^  tnis  (mmolant,  bi  asBistaC 

not  lo  the  intlncnco  of  Ihc  ^ils,  nor  even  aliqn;<>  sipialnm  frontcm  gercns,  Bacra  nuE- 

to  demons,  but  to  human  fraud,  H-hird  was  lo  m^do  lilnnt.    Xcc  rci^jtonsn,  potest  con- 

mflirient  to  acoonnt  for  the  whole.    After  enltut  rvclderc  vates.    Kt  hicc  atepe  cann 

having  apoken  of  the  deceptive  oru  of  pa-  pruYiima  jnsdtiam  pcrscqitcndi  malis  regl- 

^  prieata  and  magicians,  exposed  in  the  bnii  fait.    Anispices  conqnerentes,  pnrta- 

times  of  the  Emperor  Consisotine,  he  aays :  nos  humincs  nacris  inreresso,  errant  prin- 

Tofro  rfv  '■If  «al  xXfiu  Tnirtau  tn  ewa-  eipM  enos  in  fnrorcm.     Tme,  it  might  b« 

fuv,  tliroi  iv  /t^  'Sioii  eivfu,  fi^di  jiiiv  Sal-  cud,  the  Chriations  had  onl;  tranafeimd 
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There  vere,  ap  to  this  time,  many  Christifms  connected  nitli  the  mil- 
itary aorvice,  bom  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks ;  and  they  as  yet  had 
never  been  compelled  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  conscience. 
This  is  evident,  not  only  from  Ensebius'  narrative,  bat  from  a  particur 
lar  incident  worthy  of  being  noticed,  which  took  place  in  295.^  At 
Tevesto,  in  Numidia,  a  young  man,  Maximilianus,  was  broaght  before 
the  proconsul,  aa  a  proper  subject  for  military  dnty.  Immediately  aa 
he  came  up,  and  was  about  to  be  measored,  to  see  if  his  dze  tallied 
with  the  standard  of  the  service,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  serve  as  a 
soldier ;  I  cannot  do  what  is  wrong ;  I  am  a  ChnB^Ba."  The  proconsul 
took  no  notice  of  these  words,  but  calmly  ordered  Mm  to  be  measured. 
Being  found  of  the  standard  height,  said  the  proconsul  to  him,  without 
noticing  his  confes^on  of  Christianity,  "  Take  the  badge  of  the  service,^ 
and  be  a  soldier."  The  young  man  replied,  "  I  shall  take  no  such 
badge ;  I  wear  already  the  badge  of  Chnst,  my  God."  Hereupon  said 
the  proconsul,  who  was  a  pagan,  with  a  sarcaetie  threat,  "  I  elrall  pres- 
ently send  you  to  your  Christ."  "  Would  you  but  do  that,"  siud  the 
youth,  "  you  would  confer  on  me  Uie  highest  honor,"  'Without  further 
remajrk,  the  proconsul  directed  the  leaden  badge  of  the  service  to  be 
hung  round  his  neck.  The  young  man  resisted,  and  in  the  ardor  of 
his  youthful  faith,  exclaimed,  "  I  accept  not  the  badge  of  the  service 
of  this  world,  and  if  you  hang  it  about  me,  I  shall  break  it  off,  for  it  is 
useless.  I  cannot  wear  titia  lead  on  my  neck,  after  having  once  received 
^e  saving  token  of  my  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  know  not,  but 
who  has  suffered  for  our  salvation."  The  proconsul  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  that  he  might  be  a  soldier  and  a  Christian  at  the  same 
time ;  that,  in  truth,  Christians  were  to  be  found,  performing  military 
service  without  Bcmple,  in  the  body  guard  of  all  the  four  Caesars,  Ko- 
cle^an,  Maximian  Ilerculius,  Constantius  Chlorua  and  Galerins.  But 
as  the  youth  of  one  and  twenty  years  could  not  consent  to  jield  up  his 
own  conviction  to  the  e.>Lample  of  others,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  ;^ 


their  own  Buhjcrtive  point  of  view  to  tlie  oiiV/iiilf  rij  Srijv  Sri/ioaia;  ioi?.t!a!  joflf  ro. 

pusiins,  Mid  iha  tecend  respecung  Uie  ori-  Enaeb.  PnepHTal.  eTantrel- 1-  V.  r.  1. 

gill  ui'  tliis  porsBcaiiuD  hail  tliuH  arUcn ;  but  i  TJie  time  can  b«  deflnitel;  determined, 

■n-p  have  no  good  reason  whslcvcr  to  oiUI  in  lince  the  mention  of  the  coasala  in  the 

qacstion  this  explanation,  derived  Irom  the  aetis  Maxim iliuii,  a  report  dmiru  iiji  faj  an 

very  life  of  the  times,  and  whii-h  answers  eje  wiinesa,  furnishes  a  ccnain  chrono!og- 

to  tlie  views  muluallf  canditiooing  each  ical  datom. 

oiliiT.  of  bolh  ChrisliuiB  and  pagans,  with  "  Signoralam  militiie. 

ic^mrd  (a  the  relatioa  of  their  resi>c(^tiva  *  He  received  hi>  sentenee  to  denth  with 

>elig•^>)u  poi»ilioiu  to  one  anodier    Thus  an  enpresston  of  thanks  u>  God.    To  tho 


tliii  Cliri'liwu  appeal  to  tlio  Iviiliiuony  of     Christians  aroond,  he  said,  when  )i_   . 

■'   ■   iidwrmry,  t'orphyry,  to  show  that  by  led  away  from  the  midst  of  tiieni  to  eiecn- 

.■owor  of  Cbmtianity  the  inHuence  of  tJon,  "My  deaivst  brethren,  slrire  wiih  all 

(huiG  demoniacal  pow«n  in  piif^nism  wa*  vour  power,  that  you  may  attain  to  the 

hiudereil ;  for  Poiphyiy  compluinn,  that  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  mar  lieslow 

nejli'oiico  in  some  eit;r  w  other,  tonld  not  on  you  also  snoh  a  crown."  And  he  be^cd 

lio  arreatud,  becanso  the  aiipeaivnce  and  his  father, —  who  wonld  not  persoade  nim 

lieoliii;;  inllugnce  of  Eseolupiua  wns  sraitd  to    do    cootiary    to   hia    conscience, — re- 

" ''y  ihe  worship  of  Jeiiiis.    T'orphyry's  pWing  him  vrith  a  toyfnl  &ce,  to  pimenl 

...  :_  l;.  I    1         :...  I-.1  ..7..=__:._^  ^^  ^^^  Barmeot  which  he  caused  to  be 

-  ^ade  for  hini  on  hii  entrance  intj)  the  mill- 

tartihift  riv  irJ^u  i/  voaoc,  tary  service,  to  the  soldier  who  was  to  eie- 

'Am^iniov  ^  tiridn/uof  *ai  rui-  iiXut  cute  the  seateoce  of  death  on  him. 
tftiv  laitit'  oWqi.     'l^aoi  yip  TiimjKVou 
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yet,  in  the  sentence,  notiung  was  s^d  of  his  ChriBtianit^,  bat  only  hia 
refos&l  to  do  military  Berrice  asdgaed,  as  the  reason  for  his  puniBh- 
EMnt.^  Here,  then,  is  good  evidence,  th&t  the  soldiora  also  could  Btill 
(q)enly  profess  ChiiEti&nity,  and  that,  if  Ihey  only  did  their  duty  in  other 
respects,  they  vrere  not  compelled  to  ttike  any  ]»rt  in  the  pagan  cere- 
nHHiies. 

Only  a  fe^r  years  eiapeed,  however,  afi«r  this  occurrence,  when  the 
cue  vas  altered.  Religions  and  political  motives  indnoed  Galerins,  in 
tbe  first  place,  to  remove  Irom  the  axmy  all  that  refiised  to  sacrifice. 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  biing  it  about,  that  aa  order  should  be  .sent  to 
the  army,  requiring  every  soldier  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  rites.  Per- 
haps the  celebration  of  the  third  lustrum  since  the  elevation  of  Maxi- 
Duanna  Hercnlius  to  the  dignity  of  Csesar  and  Angnstns,^  was  chosen 
as  a  befitdng  occasion  for  issuing  snch  an  order  to  the  army ;  —  it  be- 
ing a  festival  usoally  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  banquets, 
in  which  all  the  soldiers  were  required  to  take  a  part.  Many  gave  in 
their  conuniaeions,^  and  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  1oi*^ 
est,  quitted  the  service,  that  they  might  remun  steadfast  to  their  faith. 
Only  a  few  were  sentenced  to  dea^, — perhaps  none  except  where 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  furnished  a  pretext,  at  least  in 
^ipearance,  not  only  for  dismissing  them  from  the  service  as  Christians, 
Imt  also  for  punishing  them  as  guilty  of  treason.  Such  as  were  not 
eare&l  to  expres?  in  moderate  language  and  behavior  their  honest 
indignation  at  the  unrighteous  demand,  might  easily  be  represented, 
according  to  ihe  military  code,  as  refractory  subjects.  We  have  an 
iUnstration  of  this  in  the  case  of  Marcellus  the  centurion,  who  was  con* 
nected  with  the  army  at  Tingis,  (now  Tangiers,)  in  Africa. 

While  the  legion  was  celebrating  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  Csesar, 
after  the  pagan  fashion,  with  sacrifices  and  banquetings,  the  centurioD 
Mwcellos  rose  up  fivm  the  soldier's  table,  and  throwing  down  his  staff 
of  office,  his  belt  and  arms,  exclaimed,  "  From  this  moment  I  cease  to 
serve  your  emperor  as  a  soldier.  I  despise  the  worship  of  your  gods 
of  wood  and  stone,  which  are  deaf  and  dumb  idols.  Since  tne  service 
involves  the  obligation  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperors, 
I  throw  down  my  stafi'  and  belt,  renounce  the  standards,  and  am  a 
soldier  no  longer."*  The  two  facts  were  now  put  together,  that  Mai^ 
cellos  had  publicly  cast  off^e  badges  of  the  service,  and  that  he  had 
indulged,  before  all  the  people,  in  abusive  language  towards  the  gods 
and  ^e  emperors.     For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

These  were  the  first  premonitory  signs  of  the  persecution.  Diocle- 
aan,  for  several  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  any  farther. 
At  length,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  803,  Galerius  came  to  Nicomedia, 
io  Bitbynia,  on  a  visit  to  his  aged  and  infirm  father-in-law,  who  was 
already  meditating  to  retire  ^cam  the  government.  On  this  occasion 
(ralcrios  employed  every  art  of  persuasion,  seconded  by  many  zealous 

*  As  EoKluni  reUtcs,  1.  YIII.  e.  4. 

*  Ecce.  projido  vilem   et  riagulunli  re- 
in,                                                                 nnntia  lignii  at  militore  reciuo. 

■  Dica  oauli*  Casaiii. 
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pagans  among  the  sUto  officers,  to  bring  about  a  eeneral  peisecation 
of  the  Christians.  Diocleaan  finally  yielded ;  and  one  of  the  great 
p^an  festivals,  tiie  Terminalia,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, vaa  selected  for  the  onslaught.  At  the  fiist  dawn  of  day,  the 
magnificent  church  in  th^t  city,  then  the  imperial  residence,  was  broken 
open,  the  copies  of  the  Bible  found  in  it  were  burned,  and  the  whole 
church  abandoned  to  plunder  sjid  then  to  destruction.  The  nest  day, 
was  published  an  edict,  to  the  following  effect :  *'  All  assembling  of  the 
Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  was  forbidden ;  Uie 
Christian  churches  were  to  be  demolished  to  tfieir  foundations ;  all 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  should  be  burned ;  (hose  who  held  places  of 
honor  and  rank,  must  either  renounce  their  fiuth  or  be  degraded ;  in 
~  judicial  proceedings,  the  torture  might  be  used  against  sM  Ohriatians, 
of  whatsoever  rank ;  those  belonging  to  the  lower  walks  of  private  life, 
were  to  be  divested  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  freemen ;  Christian 
slaves  were  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  their  freedom,  so  long  as  they 
remained  Christians."  To  what  extent  Christians  in  humble  life  were 
to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  was  not  clearly  defined,  but  free 
scope  left  for  applying  the  law  to  particular  cases.  It  is  rendered  cer- 
twn,  by  the  edict  m  which  the  emperor  Constautine  afterwards  umuUed 
all  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  persecation  in  the  East, 
that  in  some  mstances  free  bom  Christians  were  made  slaves,  and  pnt 
to  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  servile  employments,  for  which  they 
were  the  least  suited  by  their  former  habits  of  life.^ 

A  Christian  of  noble  rank  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried,  by  hia 
inconsiderate  seal,  into  a  violation  of  that  precept  of  the  gospel  which 
enjoios  respect  towards  alt  in  authority.  He  openly  tore  down  the 
edict,  and  rending  it  contemptuously,  exclaimed,  "  Victories  announced 
again  over  the  Goths  and  Sannaliana  I  The  emperor  treats  the  Chris- 
tians, his  own  subjeete,  no  better  than  the  conquered  Goths  and  Sarma- 
tians,"  Welcome  was  the  occasion  thus  furnished  by  the  deUnqnent 
himself,  for  condemning  him  to  death,  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  vio- 
lator of  the  imperial  majesty. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  edict  must  have  been  the  more  ter- 

•  Enatb.  til  CorwilBntin.  I.  JI.  C.  38,  et  eeq.  rji  rou  XpHTTioi'iirnoS  irpodleri,  i^tv&rpiaf 

To  airive  at  ihe  fnllcst  knowledge  posBihle  artpeia^at.     B;  tv  oinerlaic,  nothing  ebo 

of  whiil  this  cdkt  contained,  il  is  necessary  cnn  be  unclmlood,  acconli]]g  to  the  usage 

to  rompare  ihe  two  inromplete  and  ina«Ti-  of  the  language,  than  men  of  the  laboring 

rale  rcjions  of  h  (n  Eiuabius,  (hisl.  Kcles.  class,  Blavea.    To  bring  iDeaning  into  the 

1.  VIII.  c.  !,)  and  in  [he  boob  de  Moi-tib.,  paieage,  thentfore,  we  niusl  look  ronnd  for 

aa  also  ihe  tran^lnrion  of  Rufinos.    The  Bomc  olbcr  interpretation  of  the  word  iXiv- 

prohibi^on  of  iLMcmlilica  for  rcliiiioaa  wor-  ^(piathanthnlvhtchllrstpresentailaeir.  Bt 

sliip  is  not  eKpressly  raeniioned,  indeed,  in  the  phrase,  "  deprived  of  their  freGdom," 

any  one  of  these  places ;  but  fi-om  [he  na-  might  be  understood,  "  thrown  into  chain* 

tore  of  ihe  case,  it  ii  tacitly  implied  by  the  and  imprisoned."    See  aboTc,  p.  139,  tba 

ediel  itself.    Bnt  it  is  clear,  niso,  from  the  edict  of  Valerian  against  tho  Cnaarianoa. 

credible  and  official  records  of  the  first  pa-  It  n  the  lafest  courae,  however,  to  follow 

nod  of  the  perseea^ons  in  Proconsular  Af-  Kufinas,  who  might  hare  seen  Ihe  ori^nal 

rica,  that  sach  a  prohibition  n-ss  positively  edict:   "Si   onis    aervornm    permansisKt 

expresied.    The  most  obscare  is  Ihe  pas-  Christianas,  libertatem  uonseqni  non  poa- 

mge  in  Eiuebiu«,  respeeting  the  true  mean-  aet."    If  thii  is  richt,  the  tranHlaUon  of 

ingof  which  there  has  been  nn  little  dii-  Eusebius,  it  most  be  admitted,  wai  tctj 

pule :  Tat>c  iv  oUcrimi  el  Iri  luiuiviitcv  ir  defective. 
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rifie,  inasmuch  as  it  became  fatown,  in  many  of  tbe  provisMB,  near  t£e 
lime  of  the  Easter  festival,  and  in  Bereral  districta  on  the  very  day  of 
Easter.^  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  plan  now  was,  to  extirpate  Cnris- 
tianitjr  from  the  root.  There  was  something  novel  in  the  undertaking 
to  deprive  the  Christians  of  their  reli^oos  writinge.  It  differed  from 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  former  persecutions,  when  it  was  hoped 
to  suppress  the  sect  bv  removing  away  their  teachers  and  gmdes.  The 
importance  of  these  documents,  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  propar 
gating  the  Christian  faith,  must  now  have  been  understood.  Aod  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  every  copy  of  the  Bible,  had 
snch  a  thing  been  possible,  would  have  proved  more  effectual  thui,  the 
removal  of  those  hving  witnesses  of  the  f^tfa,  whose  example  served 
only  to  c^  forth  a  stall  greater  number  to  supply  their  place.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  could  the  plan  have  been  carried  out,  to  destroy  every  ex- 
isting copy  of  the  scriptures,  the  verjf  tource  would  have  been  cut  off, 
from  which  true  Christianity  and  the  life  of  the  church  was  ever 
fi-eshly  springing  with  unconquerable  vigor.  Let  preachers  of  the  gofr- 
pel,  bishops  and  clergy,  be  executed ;  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  so  long 
as  this  book,  by  which  new  teachers  could  always  be  formed,  remiuned 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christivts.  The  transmission  of  Christiaiutv  was 
not,  in  itself,  it  is  true,  inseparably  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
letter  of  the  scriptures.  Written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  liv- 
ing tablets  of  the  heart,  the  divine  doctrine,  once  lodged  in  the  human 
soul,  could  preserve  and  propagate  itself  through  its  own  divine  power. 
But  exposed  to  those  manifold  sources  of  corruption  in  human  natnre, 
Christi^ty,  withont  the  well-spring  of  scripture  from  which  it  could 
ever  be  restored  back  to  its  purity,  would,  as  all  history  teaches,  have 
been  soon  overwhelmed,  and  have  become  no  longer  recognizable  under 
the  load  of  falsehoods  and  corruptions.  Yet  how  was  it  possible  for 
the  arbitrary  human  will  to  succeed  in  actually  executing  this  cun- 
ningly devised  means  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity  ?  How  could 
the  ann  of  despotism,  though  disregarding  all  private  rights,  yet  reach 
ao  far  as  to  grasp  and  destroy  every  existing  copy,  not  only  of  those 
scriptures  which  were  dopofflted  in  the  churches,  bnt  also  in  so  many 
private  dwellings  ?  The  blind  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  lies  is  ever 
true  to  its  character,  in  imagining  that  nothing  can  escape  its  investi- 
gation, and  that,  by  fire  and  sword,  it  can  destroy  what  b  protected  by 


taflnu  place  the  pnbli-  faboltnu,  reprcmnt  the  pcnccntion  *•  fol- 

cmtMD  of  the  odkt  in  the  monili  of  March,  lowing  iniDicdiaieIr  after  tlie  victon  over 

whidi  humonuea  vetl  wiLh  irn  flrst  publi-  Itic  Persians,  10  cxprHii  Dioclesian's  uiftnka 

(Mwd  at  thi  impcritd  roiidence.  Nicom«d[s.  to  (ho  gods  for  ttt«  lucceiB  of  his  arma,  thil 

In  Eg7pt,  according  to  Copllc  ai^cnnnl!,  it  mast  he  an  snarhronlaTn ;  unless  Ibe  flnt  per- 

«u  pobliihed  on  the  firat  of  Pammttii,  i.  ?.  secution  Bmong  Che  soldiers  was  confonnd- 

br  Idclers  tables,  the  !7th  of  Marrh ;—  cd  with  this  second  one.    What  is  staled  in 

whidi  abo  tiarmoaina  with  the  rat.    Sea  these  Coptic  records,  abont  the  chuw  of  the 

ZoiSga  Ou«](%. .codd.  Copt.  Rom^,  1810,  persecution,  —  viz.  that  aChrutJan  metro- 

C  S9,  of  the  frafmenti  of  the  Coptic  acta  poliian  had  released  the  sod  of  the  Feisiaii 

HartfTttm,  pobUBbed  b;  G^orgi,  Batme,  King,  Sapor,  who  bad  been  commiUed  to 

.  and  other  rcconriled  ii 

Ihtae  Coptie  aceonnta,  knom  to  w 


iMUMmc.      wnen  tMse  t;optie  aceonnta, 
bowertr,  irikkb  eoatain  a  good  deal  that  Is 
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ft  higher  power  and  necossity.  The  in&taatod  seal  for  the  preserrfr 
tioQ  of  the  old  religion  proceeded  to  snch  lengtb  with  man;,  that  the; 
would  iain  hare  seen  burnt  with  the  holy  scriptores  of  the  Ghristiaiis, 
some  of  the  noblest'  monuments  of  their  own  ancient  literature ;  that 
they  were  for  having  every  thing  destroyed  which  could  be  used  by 
Chnstiana  aa  a  testimony  agtuust  pagamsm,  and  as  a  means  of  traoai- 
tioD  to  their  own  fiiitii.  They  called  for  a  law,  ordeiing  die  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  which  did  such  good  service  for  the 
Christians.^  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  where  individuals  of  this 
stamp,  or  men  who  would  sooner  do  too  much  than  too  little  to  gain  the 
emperor's  &vor,  were  found  among  the  governors  and  provincial  mag- 
istrates, there  would  exist  already,  in  the  executing  of  this  first  edict 
for  the  surrender  of  the  scriptures  and  the  suspenaion  of  all  assemblies 
for  religious  worship,  an  occa^on  for  the  exercise  of  every  species  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  tow«^  the  GbiistiaDS,  —  especially  as  by  tiiis 
same  edict,  Ghriatiana  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  were  liable  to  the 
torture  in  judicial  investigations. 

But  there  were,  also,  ma^trates  of  an  entirely  different  temper, 
who  endeavored  to  soften,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ngor  of  these  meaeures, 
and  executed  them  with  aa  much  lenity  as  they  could,  without  a  man- 
ifest infraction  of  the  impeiial  edict.  They  very  willingly  allowed 
tiiemselves  to  be  deceived ;  or  even  suggested  meiuis  of  evading  Uie 
edict,  by  an  apparent  compliance  with  its  requisitions.  MensurioB, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  had  taken  the  precautioQ  to  remove  all  manuscripts 
of  the  Bible  &om  the  church  at  Carthage  to  his  own  house,  as  a  place 
of  greater  security,  leaving  behind  only  ue  writings  ofheretics.  When 
the  Bcarctofficera  arrived,  they  seized  the  latter,  asking  no  further 
questions.  These,  too,  were  religious  writings  of  the  Christians,  —  and 
nothing  was  stud  in  the  edict  as  to  what  sacred  writinga  were  intended, 
nor  of  what  Christian  party.  But  certain  senatora  at  Carthage  took 
pains  to  expose  the  artifice  to  the  proconsul  Annubenus,  and  ad^'i3ed 
turn  to  cause  search  to  be  made  in  die  house  of  the  bisliop,  where  the 
whole  would  be  found.  But  the  proconsul,  —  who,  it  should  seem, 
therefore,  was  willing  to  be  dec^ved,  —  declined  to  follow  the  advice.^ 
When  Secundus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  refused  to  surrender  the  sacred 
scriptures,  the  officers  of  pohce  demanded  if  he  would  not  give  them 
then  some  useless  fragments,  or  any  thing  he  pleased."  Such,  very  proba- 
bly, may  have  been  the  meaning,  also,  of  the  proconsul's  legato,  when 
he  repeatedly  put  the  question  to  the  Numidian  bishop  Felis,  "  Why 
do  you  not  give  np  your  useless  writings  V*    So  the  question  of  the 

1  Thi»  ia  (Bid  by  the  North* Afriom  wriwr,  defendere,  i«d  vorilMi*  leatificftiionem  ti- 
Amobiiu,  who  in  these  liniei  composed  in  mere- 
defence  of   ChiulUnitT.  his   dipatalionas  '  Augmtin.  brcvicul.  collaL  c.  Don*tiili>, 
■dvcnoa  genics.    Lib.  III.  c.  T :  Cam  alios  d.  III.  c  13.    OpCat.  Milev,  ed.  du  Ho, 
■odiua  mnuLtare  indigiunter  et   ^i<»re :  p.  1 74. 

opotlere,  per  SeDUom  ■liolcaiiiiu'  ut  h«e  '  Allqua  IfffoXa  uit  qaodcnnqae. 

Ktipta,  qaibu  ChriaUana  rdigio  campro-  *  Quare  Bcriploras  non  iradis  Baperracn- 

bettir  el  TetnlUtia  opprimatur  anclontas.  M,  doabtless  mth  intentional  ambifioit;,  so 

AmolHni  rcmarki,  in  objection  to  thii  pio-  that  the  words  taigVl  be  undentood  in  the 

poial:   Intercipera  Kripta  et   pnblicatam  lense,  that  all  the  sacred  writing;!  of  lb* 

Tells  nbiuergere  lectionem,  non  eat  Deo*  Christiana  Trert  lueltM. 
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pnetorian  prefect  to  FeHx,  tite  Afiican  bishdp,  "  Why  do  jqu  not  sms 
render  the  sacred  imtings? — or  perhaps  you  have  none;"  wba  evi- 
dentiy  shaped  with  a  view  to  suggest  the  deedred  reply. ^ 

TiiiB  critical  and  tiyiiig  period  brought  to  light  both  good  and  eril 
in  the  great  body  of  Christians.  The  weak  fiuth,  the  false  zeal  of  en- 
thnmaslically  excited  feelings,  and  the  tme  mean  of  genuine,  evangeli- 
cal good  sense,  were  both  ducemible  in  the  difierent  modes  of  behavior. 
Some  yielded  to  the  fear  of  torture  and  death,  and  gave  up  their  copies 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  imme^ately  committed  to  Ute  flames  in  the 
pubhc  marketrplace.  These,  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Traditores, 
were  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Others  —  and  exam- 
ples of  this  class  we  find  particularly  in  North  Africa,  where  a  certain 
leaning  to  enthuaaon  belonged  to  the  native  temperament  of  the  peo- 
ple ' —  challenged  the  pagan  magistrates  to  do  their  office,  and  courted 
martyrdom  with  a  fanatic  zeal.  Such  persons  declared,  without  being 
asked,  that  they  were  Christians,  that  they  h&d  copies  of  t)ie  sacred 
Bcriptures,  but  mat  they  would  surrender  diem  on  no  account ;  or  they 
disdunfully  spumed  those  means  of  evasion  which  were  offered  to  them 
by  humane  magistrates.  They  refused  to  comply  with  the  suggestions 
of  tJiose  who  were  dedrous  of  executing  the  imperial  ordinance  only  in 
form,  and  who  would  have  them  surrender  other  writings  instead  of'^the 
Bible.  They  imaged  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Hea- 
ter, 2  Maccab.  6,  who  would  not  even  seem  to  eat  of  the  swine's 
flesh.  There  were  others  agtun,  who,  oppressed  with  debts,  or  con- 
scious of  grave  transgressionB,  either  wanted  to  rid  themselves  of  a  life 
that  was  burdensome  to  them  in  an  honoTable  and  seemingly  pious 
manner,  or  sought  in  martyrdom  an  expiation  of  their  nne ;  or  who 
were  ambitions  of  the  honor  which  would  be  paid  them  by  the  brethren 
in  the  cells  of  their  prison,  or  greedy  of  the  gifts  which  they  might 
hope  to  receive  there.^  Among  the  bishops  themselves,  there  were  in- 
diriduala  who  applauded  every  mode  of  confessing  the  faith,  and  gave 
oountenanco  to  that  fanatic  zeal  by  which  they  were  seized  diemseives. 
Others  endeavored  to  unite,  to  steadfastness  in  the  ffuth,  Christian  prv 
dence  and  sobriety,  —  and  at  the  head  of  these  stood  the  Bishop  Mes- 
sorius,  of  Carthage.  He  would  not  consent  to  it,  that  such  persons  as 
had  themselves  invited  the  pagan  magistrates  to  do  their  worst,  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  ^uld  be  honored  as  martyrs.  In  these  oppo 
ate  tendencies  of  the  reCgioue  spirit  here  manifested,  we  may  discern 
the  germ  of  those  dividons  which  broke  out  in  the  church  of  North 
Africa,  after  peace  from  without  had  been  once  more  restored. 

Let  us  now  proceed  as  before,  to  contemplate  in  dettul,  some  exam- 
plea,  derived  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  power  of  Christian  faith 
and  the  intrepidity  of  Christian  courage.  In  an  inland  town  of  Numi- 
dia,  a  band  of  Christians,  —  among  whom  was  a  lad  m  the  tenderest 

>  8m  the  acta  Midi  mBniBarl  tlonit  vd  cmre  velloit   oihtow   mnltU 

■  nd.  Avntln.  biarlcol.  collml.  c  Do-  d«Uli*vil«,velpargu«MpiMucDt  WqnMi 

Wllitli.  d.  in.  c  IS,  T.  CC  opp.  cd.  Baoe-  riiliure  bdnora  nia,  Tel  certs  adqaW* 

dbtlB.  r.Mt:  QnUuQ  fiKadonMi  urgnebui-  nnidui  et  In  ewtodia  dalidii  paft«L 

Mr«tfiMideUkv(a,qnloeeMio«Mp«iwcn-  Dc  obMqnki  ObriidBiiontm. 
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yean, — were  Beised  in  tlitf  boose  of  a  diareb«eader,  when  lite;  bad 
assembled  nttder  the  direction  <^  a  preabyter,  for  the  porpoBo  of  read- 
ing the  acriptures  and  celebrating  the  commomon.  They  were  brought 
to  Carthage,  to  be  amugned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsol,  mng- 
ing  hymns  to  the  pnuse  of  Qod  all  the  way.  Several  of  them  were 
put  to  the  tortare,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  coofeBEnons  from  the  reat. 
One  of  them  exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  hie  BuSerings,  "  Ye  are  wrong, 
unhappy  men ;  you  lacerate  the  innocent.  We  are  no  murderers,  — 
we  have  never  defrauded  any  man. — 0  God,  have  pity!  I  thank 
thee,  0  Lard,  —  give  me  power  to  sufier  in  thy  name.  Deliver  thy 
serrants  out  of  the  piison  of  thia  world  — I  thank  thee,  and  yet  am 
unable  to  thank  thee, — to  glory!  I  thank  the  God  of  tiie  kingdom. 
It  appears,^ the  eternal,  the  imperiahable  kingdom!  Lord,  Chiiat, 
we  arc  Christians,  we  are  thy  servants ;  thou  art  our  hope."  While 
he  thus  prayed,  the  proconsul  aiud  to  him,  "  You  should  have  obeyed 
the  law  of  the  emperor."  He  replied,  inth  a  strong  spirit,  though  in 
a  weak  and  exhausted  body,  "  I  reverence  only  that  law  of  God  which 
I  have  learned.  For  tins  law,  I  am  willing  to  die.  In  this  law,  I  am 
made  perfect.  There  is  no  other."  In  the  midst  of  bis  tortures, 
another  cried  out,  "  Help,  0  Christ !  I  pray  thee,  have  compasaon,— 

iirescrve  my  soul,  that  it  fall  not  into  shame.  0  ^ve  me  power  to  suf 
er."  To  the  reader  in  whose  boose  the  assembly  was  held,  said  the 
proconsul,  "  You  on^t  not  to  have  received  them."  He  replied,  onder 
the  rack,  "  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  receive  my  brethren."  "But 
the  emperor's  command,"  sud  the  proconsul,  "should  have  been  of 
more  consequence  to  you."  "  God,"  he  replied,  "  ia  grenter  than  the 
emperor."  "  Have  you  in  yonr  house,"  demuided  the  [owransiil, 
"  any  sacred  writings  ?"  "  Such  have  I,"  he  replied,  "  but  they  are 
in  my  heart."  Among  the  other  prisoners  was  a  Christian  muden, 
named  "Victoria,  whose  father  and  brother  were  still  pi^^s.  The 
brother,  Fortunatdaniis,  had  come  for  tiie  purpose  of  persuading  her  to. 
renounce  her  religion,  and  thus  procumg  her  release.  When  she 
steadfastly  declared  that  she  was  a  Christian,  her  brother  pretended 
that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  But  said  she,  "  Thia  is  my  rmnd, 
and  I  have  never  altered  it."  The  proconsul  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  go  witii  her  brother.  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  they  are  my  brethren  who  obey  God's  commands."  As  to  the  lad, 
Hilarianus,  the  proconsul  supposed  he  would  be  ea^ly  intinudaied  by 
threats ;  but  even  in  the  child,  the  power  of  God  proved  mighty ;  "  I^ 
what  you  please,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  a  Christian."  ^ 

The  perseoution  once  Degnn,  it  was  impoaable  to  stop  half-way.  l%e 
firat  measures  failing  of  thnr  object,  it  became  necessary  to  go  farther. 
Ihe  first  step  agunet  the  Ghristiuis  was  the  most  difficdt ;  tiie  second 
(Bd  not  linger.     Certun  oconrrences,  moreover,  had  happened,  wldch 

ITba  ■oncw  ace  the  Acta  Satonrini,  fimn;  bat  with  an  fobodnction,  rmmiag 

DaliTl  M  alianm  in  Africa.  BalniHiaodL  itm»AM,tiiA*.oood»^otL,wnU&a'hjtoit« 

I.IL    Boioan,  in  Uw  aUFra  dtad  eoUee*  DooaitM.  Tet  Hie  acta  pn>caiiin1aiia,wUci 

tiMof  DnPin.    It  ii  tnw,  Am  repM  baa  term  Out  pomi.iimk,miiji^itt  tmUf 

not  been  pretened  in  ta  dmple,  oiigfaiil  ncogniM£ 
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jdaced  the  Chiistiftns  in  a  more  unfavorable  light,  or  which  at  least 
coold  easily  he  tamed  to  that  account.  A  fire  broke  out  in  die  impe- 
tial  palace  of  Nicomedia:  it  was  quite  natural  to  ascribe  such  an 
occorrence  to  the  demre  of  rerenge  in  the  Cluistians,  —  and  the  accu- 
sadoa  may  have  bad  its  good  grounds,  without  involving  in  the  disgrace 
the  whole  Christian  church  of  that  period.  Among  bo  large  a  number 
of  Christians,  there  might  perhape  have  been  some  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  he  urged  on  by  passion,  wMch  they  excused  to  themselves 
under  the  plea  of  reli^on,  to  forget  thus  far  what  manner  of  spirit  be- 
came them  as  disciples  of  Christ.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this 
charge  against  the  Christians  could  never  be  substantiated.  The  Ben- 
m&ve  author  of  "  God's  Judgments  on  the  Persecutors,"  rrmintjiina  that 
the  fire  was  kindled  by  Galerius  himself,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
accoaug  the  Christians,  —  a  etatoment  that  CMinot  be  received  on  such 
aotliority  alone.  The  emperor  Constantine  ascribes  the  fire  to  lights 
mng,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  Judgment  of  God.  The  truth  is,  as  Euse- 
bioB  candidly  admits,  the  real  cause  was  never  ascertained,  —  enough 
that  the  Chnstians  were  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  emperors, 
and  multitudes  of  them  thrown  into  prison,  without  discrimination  of 
those  who  were  or  were  not  liable  to  suspicion.  The  most  cruel  tor- 
tures were  resorted  to,  for  the  punwee  of  extorting  a  confession  ;  but 
HI  vain.  Many  were  burned  to  death,  beheaded  or  drowned.  It  is 
true,  that  fourteen  days  after,  a  second  fire  broke  out,  which,  however, 
was  eztingoiahed  without  damage,  so  that  the  supposition  becomes  cer- 
/  tunly  more  probable  that  it  was  ^e  work  of  an  incendiary.^ 

Some  disturbtmces  which,  soon  after  this  event,  arose  in  Annema 
and  Syria,  aSirded  new  occa^on  of  political  Jealousy  against  the  Chria- 
tians.  It  was  intimated  that  the  clergy,  as  the  beads  of  the  party, 
were  particulariy  liable  to  suspicion ;  and  under  this  pretext,  the  edict 
was  issued,  which  directed  that  all  of  the  clerical  order  Bhould  be  seised 
and  thrown  in  chains.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  persons  of  this  class.  It  is  seen  on  various  occasions,  how  Btrong 
was  tA«  inclination  to  fasten  upon  the  Christians  charges  of  a  political 
character ;  nor  were  the  Christians  always  careful  to  avoid  every  even 
seeming  ground  for  such  charges  as  their  enemies  were  seeking  to  bring 
against  them.  A  young  Christian  from  Egypt,  who  had  been  appre- 
hended at  Csesuea  in  Palestine,  being  asked  of  what  country  he  was, 
by  the  Roman  proconsul,  replied,  "  I  am  of  Jerusalem,  which  lies  tow* 
^dfl  the  rising  sun,  the  city  of  the  saints."  The  Boman,  who  periiaps 
was  not  aware,  in  his  ignorance,  that  even  such  a  place  existed  as  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  which  nught  be  known  to  him  only  by  its  Koman 
name,  .^ia  Gapitolina,  —  and  who  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  —  immediately  concluded  that  the  Christians  had 
founded  somewhere  in  the  East  a  city,  which  they  intonded  to  make 
the  central  point  of  a  general  insurrection.     The  matter  appeared  to 

iLarlandiu   (de    mortib.)  relate*  this.  Taniiliar  with  tlieparticaknof  tfacMBreDU 

It  to  nrnidoncd  bj  no  other  anihor.    Bnt  than  oiiiera.  Yet  it  is  ponible  he  tnajr  haT« 

IjtcWothu,  who  probably  Tesidrd  himwif  been  deceired  bj  some  rnmor  Ihen  cnmitt 

tt  tbat  lime  *t  Iiicomedia,  would  be  more  in  the  aij. 
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him  one  of  grare  importance,  and  he  died  the  young  siad  'with  a  great 
manj  questions  under  the  torture.^  Procopiua,  a  presbyter  of  Pales- 
tine, when  called  upon  to  saciiftce,  declared  that  he  knew  of  only  one 
God,  to  whom  men  wore  bound  to  bring  such  oSerings  as  he  would 
accept.  Being  then  required  to  o%r  hia  libation  to  the  Four  sore- 
reigDS  of  the  empire,  the  two  Aoguati,  and  the  two  Csesars,  ho  replied, 
— doubtless,  to  show  that  men  are  bound  to  acknowledge  but  one  God 
as  their  Lord,— with  the  Homeric  verse,  "  The  government. of  many  is 
not  good ;  let  there  be  one  roler,  one  king."  ^  It  seems,  however,  that 
it  was  construed  into  a  pditical  offence,  as  if  he  meant  to  censure  Uie 
existing  Tetrarchy.^ 

AU  the  prisons  being  now  filled  with  Ghristians  of  (he  spiritual  order, 
a  new  edict  appeared,  commamUng  that  such  of  the  prisoners  as  wen 
willing  to  sacrifice,  should  be  set  free,  and  tiie  rest,  by  every  means, 
compelled  to  ofifer.  This  was  followed  at  last,  in  804,  by  a  fourth  and 
still  more  rigorous  edict,  which  extended  the  same  order  to  the  whcJe 
body  of  Christians.*  In  the  cities,  where  the  edict  was  most  strictly 
executed,  public  proclamation  was  made  through  Che  streets,  that  men, 
women  and  children,  should  all  repfur  to  the  temples.  Every  individ- 
ual was  summoned  by  name  &om  lists  previously  made  out ;  at  the  dty 
gates  aU  were  subjected  to  ri^d  ezaminatitm,  and  such  as  were  found 
to  he  Christians  immediately  secured.  At  Alexandria,  pagans  tiiem- 
selves  concetded  the  persecuted  Christiaiis  in  their  houses,  and  many 
of  Uiem  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  their  property  and  liberty,  than  to  be- 
tray tliose  who  had  taken  refuge  with  them."  Sentence  of  death,  it  is 
true,  was  not  formally  pronounced  on  tbe  refractory ;  but  we  may  well 
suppose,  that  an  edict  which  authorised  the  employment  of  every 
means  to  compel  the  Christians  to  sacrifice,  would,  still  more  than  an 
unconditional  decree  of  death  to  isonfessors,  expose  them  to  every  cru- 
elty which  the  fuiaticism  of  a  governor,  or  his  de^re  of  courting  the 
imperial  favor,  might  dispose  bun  to  inflict.  Each  one  donbtiess  feh 
sure  of  never  being  called  to  account  For  any  excesses  he  might  be 
ffuilty  of  against  the  Christians.  Already  did  tbe  persecutors  fondly 
imagine  that  they  should  triumph  o\'er  the  fall  oF  Christianity.  Already 
was  added  to  the  other  honorary  tides  of  the  Augusti,  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing  extinguished  the  Christian  superstition  and  restored  the  wor^p  of 
the  gods.  "  Amplificato  per  orientem  et  occidentem  imperio  Romano, 
et  nomine  Christdanorum  deleto,  qui  rempubllcam  evertebant.  Super- 
stitione  Christiana  ubique  deleta  et  cultu  Deonim  propagato."  Yet 
at  the  very  time  they  were  tiius  triumphing,  the  circumstances  were 
already  prepared  by  Providence,  which  were  destined  to  work  an  entire 
change  in  the  »tuation  oF  tiio  Christians. 

One  of  the  four  regents,  Constantius  Cblorus,  who  preraded  as  Cnsar 
over  the  government  oF  Gaul,  Britiuu  and  Spain,  possessed  natundly 
a  mUd  and  humane  dispo^tion,  averse  to  persecutions.     He  was  m<n«- 

1  Enieb.  de  miirtTrib.  PalnMine,  c  9.  *  L.  &  c  9. 

■  Oi*  ayaObv  froXvcsipiii'ii;-  tl^  toipavoc  *  Athanw.  W»l.  Ariiuor.  id 

lirru.  «V  PaoiXn>(.     Iliu  11.  S04.  f  S4. 
*  Eiueb.  de  mutjrib.  Pal«tt.  c  I. 
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orer,  tlion^  not  tmnself  a  decided  Ghristian,  yet  Gvidcntly  a  £rieiid  to 
Christiamfy  and  its  profeBSors ;  — whether  it  was,  ae  Euaebius  affirma, 
that  he  really  perceived  the  vanity  of  pogamem,  and  vithout  being  a 
Chriatiaa  was  aa  apnght  monotheist,  —  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable, 
he  was,  like  Alexander  Severue,  an  eclectic  in  bis  religion.  Those 
Christians  about  bis  person  who  continued  steadfast  in  their  ftuth,  he 
treated  with  special  regard  and  confidence ;  it  being  a  common  remark 
vith  him,  tbat  one  who  has  proved  unfaithful  to  his  God,  would  be  still 
leas  likely  to  remain  faithful  to  his  prince.  Yet  what  Eusebius  relates 
about  his  method  of  putting  their  constancy  to  the  proof,  wears  but 
little  appearance  of  probability.  As  he  could  not,  while  a  Cfcaar,  show 
an  open  disregard  to  the  edict  that  had  been  issued  by  the  Augusti, 
he  suffered  the  work  of  destroying  the  churches  to  proceed  far  enough 
to  aave  appearances.  In  Gaul,  where  he  usually  resided,  the  Christians 
enjoyed  perfect  liberty  and  quiet,  while  the  petBecutions  raged  in  other 

Cvinees.'  In  Spiun,  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  effect  so  much ; 
it  is  certain,  that  in  no  one  of  his  provincea  was  the  persecution  of 
the  same  character  a^  in  other  districts  of  the  empire,  The  influence 
of  this  emperor,  so  favorable  to  the  Christians,  was  still  more  efficient, 
when,  in  305,  Dioclesian  and  Herculius  abdicated  the  sovereignty, 
and  he  was  elevated,  in  conjunction  with  Galerius,  to  the  dignity  of 
Au^tus. 

On  the  other  band,  there  now  entered  the  line  of  the  Ctesars,  a  man 
who,  in  blind  heathenish  supersfition  and  cruelty,  perfectly  resembled 
the  emperor  Galerius,  who  nominated  him  to  that  station.  This  was 
Cains  Galerins  Valeriua  Majdminus.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  in 
the  provinces  committed  to  his  care,  —  Syria,  mih  the  adjacent  parte  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Egypt,  —  the  persecutions  would  be  renewed 
mth  increased  violence.  At  times,  it  is  true,  men  grew  weary  of  their 
own  rage,  when  they  saw  that  their  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.  The 
imperial  edict  flagged  in  its  execution,  the  persecution  slept,  and  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite ;  hut  when  their  enemies  per^ 
caved  that  they  recovered  breath,  maddened  to  think  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  Christianity  and  restoring  Paganism  to  its 
ancient  splendor,  their  fii^  broke  out  a&esh,  and  a  new  storm,  more 
violent  than  ever,  arose.  Thus,  at  length,  in  the  year  308,  and  about 
the  eighth  year  of  the  persecution,  after  much  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
states  of  MajdminuB,  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  a  season  of  tran- 
quillity had  commenced.  The  Christians  who  had  been  condemTied  to 
labor  in  the  mines,  were  treated  with  greater  lenity  and  forbearance. 
Bat,  all  at  once,  the  Christians  of  these  provinces  were  startled  out  of 
their  tran^ent  repose  by  a  furious  storm.  A  new  and  more  rigorous 
command  was  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  the  officers  of  his  gov- 
ermnent,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both  in  the  civil  and  in  the 
militaTy  service,  directing  that  the  fallen  temples  of  the  gods  should 
be  restored,  that  eH  free  men  and  women,  all  slaves,  and  even  little 

'  fto  ttr  the  work  De  mortib.  pencutor.    ytirj  kccoant,  they  demanded  QoUic  Ktboft 
,  and  K  letter  oF  th«  Uonaosis  to  tha    for  their  judgei.    Optat.  Hilev.  de  idu*- 
CanctantiDe,  in  which,  on  thia    inate,DoD&tiitar.  L  1.  cS2. 
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cUldren,  should  aacri£ce,  and  partake  of  wtiat  was  offered  at  heatlieii 
altars.  All  provisions  in  tiie  market  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
wat«r  or  the  wine  which  bad  been  used  in  the  sacrificee,  that  the  Chris- 
tians might  thus  be  forced  into  contact  with  idolatrous  offerings.  To 
such  length  did  fanaticism  and  despotic  power  proceed !  New  tortures 
and  a  fresh  effu^on  of  blood  ensued. 

Agun  there  was  a  respite,  which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  &e 
year  310.  Christians  confined  to  the  mines  in  Palestine  were  allowed 
to  meet  together  for  worship,  but  the  governor  of  the  province,  obserr- 
ing  tills  in  one  of  his  visitations,  reported  it  to  the  emperor.  The 
prisoners  were  now  kept  apart  and  put  to  severe  labor.  Thirty-nine 
confessors,  who  after  much  suffering  were  enjojing  a  season  of  rest, 
were  beheaded  at  once.  It  was  tiie  last  blood  that  flowed  in  tiiis 
pereecution,  tranquillity  having  for  some  time  been  already  restored  to 
the  Christians  in  the  West. 

The  instigator  of  the  persecution  himself,  the  emperor  Galerius, 
softened  by  a  severe  and  p^nfal  disease,  the  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cesses, had  perhaps  been  led  to  think  tiiat  the*God  of  the  Chrisdans 
might,  after  all,  be  a  powerful  being,  whose  anger  punished  him,  and 
whose  favor  he  must  endeavor  to  conciliate.  At  any  rate,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  bo  struck  vtith  the  fact,  that  all  his  bloody  and  violent 
proceedings  had  inflicted  no  material  harm  on  Christianity.  So,  in  the 
year  311,  the  remarkable  echct  appeared  which  put  bh  end  to  the  last 
swguinary  conflict  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Roman  empire. 

It  declared,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  emperors  to  reclaim 
the  Christians  to  the  reli^on  of  their  fathers,  in  departing  from  which, 
they  had  invented  laws  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  ^ven  birth 
t«  a  multitude  of  sects,  —  a  reproach  frequently  thrown  against  the 
Christians  of  this  age.^  But  as  the  majority  of  the  Christians,  iu  sj»te 
of  every  measure  to  the  contrary,  persevered  in  their  opinions,  and  it 
had  now  become  evident,  that  they  could  not  worship  their  own  Deity, 
and  at  the  samo  time  pay  due  homage  to  the  gods,  the  emperors  had 
resolved  to  extend  to  them  their  wonted  clemency.  They  mi^t  once 
more  be  Christians,  and  would  be  allowed  to  hold  their  assemblies, 
provided  only  they  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  the  Bomait 
state,  (ita  ut  ne  quid  contra  disciplinam  agant ;)  ^  "  let  them  now,  there- 
fore, after  experiencing  this  proof  of  our  indulgence,  pray  to  their  God 
for  our  prosperity,  for  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  for  their  own; 
that  the  state  may  stiU  continue  to  be,  in  all  respects,  well  maintmned, 
and  they  themselves  may  be  enabled  to  live  quietly  in  their  own  homes." 

1 "  Behold,  since  yon  have  left  the  unity  oecupsssct,  m   non   ilia  velernni  instilnta 

of  ancient  tnidilion,  Che  aathoritj  of  llie  ecquerealnr,  411CB  fonillan  primi  pBreiiles 

fwhers,  joa  have  been  led  entirely  by  your  cornndem  const ituernnl ;  sed  pro  ■rbitrio 

own  caprice,  and  havo  rallen  from  one  in-  soo  atque  nt  hi;dciii  eral  libitnm.  ila  sibi- 

Dovatioii  into  another;  hence  the  multitude  luel  tegcs  faccrent,  quaa  obgen'arent  et  per 

of  your  sects."    Tha  Latin  words  of  the  dircrsa  i'bdos  po|iulos  coikcrcgarent- 

decree,  —  Siquidem  qnadam  r«tione  tanta  ^  The  emperor  bad  pn^Uy  explained 

ccMdeiQ  ChristianoB  volnstoi  (stich  caprice  himwlf  more  diitinctly  on  this  point,  in  ■ 

t&eio^p^rtia,]  iniasiaset  ct  taoU  noUilia  reicript  wbich  haa  not  come  down  to  as. 
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Attaekt  on  Chmtiamty.    Defence  of  Christianibf  agcdiat  Viete 
writings. 

While  tlie  imcieat  TFOrld,  in  order  to  Tnnintain  itself  on  ita  own  reli- 
gious foundation,  was  endeavoring  to  suppress  Christittiuty  by  force, 
the  culture  of  the  age  enlisted  itself  in  the  same  cause  and  entered 
the  contest  with  its  writings.  Intellectual  weapons  were  combined  with 
outward  violence  in  attacking  the  new  principle  which  had  began  to 
nreal  its  power  in  human  life.  In  these  written  assaults  of  Ghrif^ 
tianitj,  the  relation  of  the  religions  and  moral  principles  of  the  then 
existing  world,  and  of  ita  dl^rent  intellectu^  tendencies— as  set  forth 
by  03  in  the  introduction — to  this  new  principle  which  was  now  enter- 
ing into  the  life  of  humanity,  may  be  easily  recognized.  If  He  whose 
external  appearance  was  the  perfectly  nnsnllied  mirror  of  his  divine 
life,  still  did  not  f^  to  distingiush,  in  the  hostile  judgments  passed 
npon  his  own  pereon,  the  sins  agunat  the  Son  of  Man  from  those 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  much  more  should  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  xa 
to  institute  a  like  distiiictlon  between  the  judgments  of  misapprehension 
and  of  calumny  passed  upon  Christianity,  where  ita  divine  life  exhibited 
itself  onder  circumstances  and  forms  exposing  it  to  such  various  debas- 
ing mixtures.  In  the  ferment  which  Cnristianity  produced  on  its  fint 
appeiuancc,  many  impure  elements  necessarily  became  mixed  with  it, 
^ch  were  destined  to  be  expelled  during  the  purifying  process  of  its 
development.  The  crisis  brought  on  by  Christianity,  which  was  to 
introduce  a  genuine  healthfulness  of  the  spiritual  life,  must  needs  call 
forth  also  some  considerable  degree  of  morbid  action,  as  a  necessary 
means  of  an-iving  at  that  ultimate  healthy  condition.  Much  tllitt 
savored  of  a  jealous  and  narrowly  exclusive  spirit,  would  naturally  be 
engendered  by  that  opposition  to  the  world,  in  which  the  new  faith  must 
first  display  itself  before  it  could  furnish  the  world  with  the  principle 
of  its  own  renovation.  Now  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  these  impure 
admixtures  in  their  relation  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  discern 
the  higher  element  lying  at  the  ground  of  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
Christiaiuty  itself  should  be  studied  and  understood  in  its  essentiaL 
character.  Whoever  contemplated  these  phenomena  from  some  outr- 
ward  position,  and  by  tho  very  peculiarity  of  this  point  of  view  found' 
himself  opp(»ed  to  Christianity,  would  eamly  confound  these  accidents 
attending  tiie  process  of  its  development,  wiUi  the  essential  thing  iteel^ 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  former,  ima^ne  that  he  comprehended 
the  latter.  This  remark  we  shall  have  to  apply  b>  everything  which 
wean  the  fonn  of  opposition  to  Christianity  in  tiiese  centuries. 

Thus  Lncian,  —  of  whose  peculiar  bent  on  religious  matters  we  have 
spoken  before, — fixing  on  certtun  accidental  marks  by  which  his  attenr 
tion  had  been  caught,  could  jilace  Christianity  in  the  same  class  wil^ 
the  Tarious  appearances  of  fanaticism  and  boastful  jugglery  which  he 
nude  the  butt  of  bis  ridicule.  ^Vben  he  heard  of  men  who  were  s^d 
to  possess  the  power  of  curing  demoniacs,  and  of  healing  other  diseases, 
be  placed  them  down  on  the  same  Ust  with  the  common  vagabond  exor- 
dste  and  ma^cians.     He  lias  most  to  say  about  the  Chnstians,  in.  a 
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vork  where,  in  his  own  peciiliar  stjle,  he  haa  described  tiie  life  and 
Belf-procored  death  of  the  Cynic  philosopher,  FeregrinuB  Proteus.  Tlua 
personftge,  accordinz  to  Luciaa's  account,  was  one  of  thoee  notorions 
hypocrites,  who  understood  the  art  of  concealing  their  vsmtjr  and 
inckedness  under  the  Cyme  guiae,  and  of  enchaining  the  multitude  b^ 
Tarious  other  fraudulent  tricks.  Yet  it  may  be  a  question,  how  fas  thu 
picture,  drawn  by  satire,  answers  to  the  truth,  or  whether  it  contains 
any  at  all —  especially  aa  we  have  a  description  of  this  individual  by 
knother  contemporary,^  which  would  lead  us  to  form  an  altogether 
different  view  of  his  character ;  unless  we  choose  to  assume  that  this 
other  contemporary  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  hypo- 
critical show  of  moral  earnestness  and  zeal.  This  Peregrinus  then,  as 
we  are  told,  joined  himself  for  a  while  with  the  Christians,  and  being 
imprisoned  for  confessing  Christianity,  acquired  among  them  the  highest 
consideratiou.  All  which  account  may  be  a  pure  mvention  of  Lucian 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  his  hero  with  the  Christians,  tbat  be 
ought  have  a  good  opportunity  for  satirizing  the  latter. 

The  importance  which  was  given,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
to  the  individual,  personal  existence,  aa  destined,  in  its  entireness,  for 
endless  duration;  the  lively  confidence  of  faith  in  an  eternal  life  and 
resurrection ;  the  opposition  to  the  whole  previously  existing  world  into 
which  Chrislaamty  caused  its  followers  to  enter ;  the  hearty  brotherly 
love  wtuch  bound  them  to  each  other; — all  these  Lucian  acknowledges 
as  effects  which  had  proceeded  from  the  man  who  was  crucified  in 
Palestine.  But  without  troubling  himself  to  seek  for  profounder  rea- 
sons to  account  for  effects  so  great,  and,  as  he  binaelf  admits,  so 
abiding,  he  throws  them  into  the  same  class  with  all  the  other  kinds  of 
fanaticism  which  he  ridicules.  "  They  still  wor^p,"  says  he  of  the 
Christians,  "  that  great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  it 
was  he  by  whom  the  initiation  into  tliese  new  mysteries  was  introduced 
into  human  life.  These  poor  creatures  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
titey  are  all  immortal,  and  shall  live  for  ever.  For  this  reason  they 
despise  death  itself,  and  many  even  court  it.  But  agiun,  their  first  law* 
giver'  iias  persuaded  them  to  believe  that,  as  soon  as  they  have  broken 
loose  from  the  prevailing  customs  and  denied  the  gods  of  Greece, 

'  Allium  Oelliii-S  (in  his  Noctcs  Atlicic,  probnble,  for  the  rollowinfc  reason,  if  Uiere 

1.  XII.  c.  H.;  tells  us  that  while  refidina  it  were  no  olher,  Tir,  we  believe,  Ihat  if  aaj 

Atheii.i,  lie  visiteil  thU   Pcregnnu)',  who  thing  of  this  fciod  hkd  h^pened,  some  tract 

lived  in  u  liul  ivillioiit  the  cily.    lie  calls  or  other  of  such  an  oe<:urrence  would  have 

him  \;.-iiiii  pavem  et  oonstnntem.  He  rites  been  jjrescrvod  in  the  religions  tnidiliDDS  of 

from  his  mnnth  the  maxim :  wirkedne^s  Ihi*  period. 

ought  to  hu  nhnnnod,  not  from  fear  of  puD-  '  W«  find  no  good  Kason  for  enpptninx 

uhtneiit  III'  di'-;;ru<;e,  bat  onl;  from  loie  of  that  Punl  is  intended  by  this  expression ; 

EO0dnt:i.  vimm  sapicntcm  nun  pecoatn-  bat  we  must  conceive  of  the  same  person, 

mm.  eli)iin>i  peccasne  euro  dii  atqae  homi-  whom  he  ehaiacterizes  sa  the  di'eBKo?jiiria- 

DCH  ignumiari  fbront    if  the  piircl;  moral  luvo;  ovfiioT^c,  and  of  whose  laws  he  i» 

eCTurl  aiiich  tliede  words  express,  was  real-  speaking,  —  the  sole  founder  of  Chrialiani- 

Ijr  hit  nw:i.  ii  ia  not  difficult  to  seir  how  ha  ij.     We  recognize,  aim,  the  allaiion  to 

niltht  ihu'  be  indnced  to  atlarh  himself  to  what  CbriM  Mmself  had  said  recnectipg 

Chribtianiiyi  while  M  ihe  same  time,  he  brotherly  love.    In  this  particular  deserip- 

MOD  fell  awar  from  it,  becanso  he  eould  not  tion  by  Lndan,  we  do  not  retnark  a  sinele 

bring  l.inisclf  to  believe  the  fucts  which  it  element  wliich  codd  be  oinsidercd  as  be- 

Minonoucd.    Yet  we  do  not  hold  this  ta  be  longing  pecoliaily  to  the  Apostle  PanL 
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nrerencing  instead  of  these  their  cmciSed  teacher,  and  living  after 
his  laws,  they  stand  to  each  othei  in  the  relation  of  brethren.  Tbns 
they  are  led  to  despm  everything  alike,  to  consider  everything  else 
as  profane,  adopting  these  notions  without  any  soffident  grounds  of 
evidence." '  Under  the  example  of  Peregrinus,  he  gjvea  a  Uvek  des- 
cription of  the  sympathy  displayed  by  the  Christians  for  those  confessors 
who  were  langoishmg  in  prison.  "  When  he  was  incarcerated,"  says 
lAcian,  "  the  ChristiEms,  who  regarded  it  as  a  great  calamity,  spared 
no  expense  and  no  sacrifice  to  procure  his  liberation.  Finding  ^is  to 
be  impossible,  they  were  exceeding  careful,  that  he  should  in  all 
Ksaeeta  be  well  provided  for.  And  from  the  early  dawn,  old  women, 
widows  and  orphans  might  be  seen  muting  at  the  doors  of  his  prison ; 
the  more  respectable  among  these,  having  bribed  the  keepers,  slept  near 
lum  in  the  dungeon.  Then  various  dishes  were  brought  in  ;  and 
religious  discourses  were  delivered  in  his  presence.^  Even  from  cities 
in  Aua  Minor  deputies  from  tiie  Christimi  communities  were  sent  to 
anist  in  protecting  and  consoling  him.  Ihey  show  incredible  despatch 
in  a  public  concern  of  tins  sort.     In  a  brief  apace  they  ^ve  away  all." 

Again,  Luciaa  accuses  the  Christians  as  an  ignorant,  nncultivated 
set,  of  excesuve  credolity ;  whence  it  happened  that  their  charitable 
disjweition  was  in  many  ways  imposed  up<Hi.  "If  a  ma^cian,  an 
hnpoetor,  who  ia  apt  at  his  tnde,  comes  among  them,  having  to  deal 
with  an  igDwant  class  of  people,  he  can  shortiy  make  bimaelf  rich." 
He  describes  t&e  Christians  ae  men  "  who  thought  it  the  greatest  sin 
to  take  a  morsel  of  food  which,  in  their  opnios,  was  forbidden,  and 
•vba  would  rather  do  anything  than  this."  FeregrinuB  was  excluded 
from  their  commumty,  "  because  he  had  ofiended  even  against  thdr 
laws,  for  he  had  been  seen  to  eat  something  or  other  which  ia  forbidden 
among  them.'*  It  is  possible  that  Lucian  had  in  mind  here  the  example 
of  Jewish  Christian  commumties ;  or,  perhaps,  the  very  punctilious  and 
snperstiUous  observance  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  apostolic 
cooDcil  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv.)  which  pre^-ailed  after  the  suppression 
of  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  may  have  g^ven  occasion  to  such 
a  judgment.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  ^I  to  see  how,  in  this  case, 
the  contracted  views  of  believers  led  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
eaaential  character  of  their  religion. 

The  stoic  Arrian,  who  lived  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
Incian,  judged  of  the  Christians  —  as  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
had  done  before — strictly  according  to  the  relation  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
phy to  CbrisliaDity.  In  his  work,  which  aims  to  elucidate  the  principles 
of  his  master  Epictetus,'  he  starts  the  question,  "  Whether  by  insight 
of  reason  into  the  laws  which  govern  the  system  of  the  umverse  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  acquire  the  same  intrepidity  in  view  of  death, 
which  tiie  Gahlseans  att^ed  to  by  mad  fanaticism  and  custom." 
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It  may  ea^y  be  understood,  from  what  we  have  said  respecting  the 
reladoQ  of  the  New  Platomtm  to  the  reli^ous  stage  of  developmeDt  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  to  Christianity,  that  while  on  one  band  it  might 
serve  as  a  transition-point  to  the  Christian  futh,  and  a  source  from 
whence  to  borrow  the  scientific  form  to  be  used  in  the  explanatiou  and 
defence  of  Christian  tniUi ;  so  on  the  other,  it  woold  be  the  school 
from  which  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  meat  formidable  antago- 
nists of  the  same  reli^on  would  proceed.  Pei4iapB  the  first  maa  mo 
felt  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  attack  Christianity  in  an 
express  worii,  was  from  this  school ;  viz.  Celsus,  who  under  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Marcus  AureliuB,  when  it  was  attempted  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tiamty  by  the  sword,  attacked  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  weapons  of 
his  witty  and  acate  intellect.  He  wrote  agEunst  the  Christians  a  woric 
in  two  books,  entitled  "  The  true  doctrine."  ^ 

Origen  himself,  however,  started  the  conjecture,  that  this  Celsoa 
was  no  other  than  the  person  otherwise  known  as  Celsus  the  Epicoreaa, 
Lurian's  contemporary  and  friend.  Still  it  is  plain,  from  the  oooer- 
tainty  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  that  he  was  led  to  this  conjec- 
ture, not  by  any  evidence  of  historical  tradition,  but  only  by  the  identity 
of  the  name ;  and  that  he  was  thrown  into  doubt  again  by  the  intern^ 
evidence  presented  in  the  work  itself.  Now  since  it  is  by  no  means 
imposuble,  that  two  authors  of  the  same  name  should  write  at  the  same 
period — especially  when  the  name  is  not  an  unusual  one — the  infer- 
ence from  the  identity  of  names  mnst  be  extremely  uncertain,  unless 
supported  by  some  agreement  also  in  the  way  of  thinking. 

Lai»BD  was  induced  by  the  last  mentioned  Celsus  to  publish  his  life 

1  Aj/oc  Uir^r>  Orij,  c  Ceti.  1.  L  c  i.  boolu,  in  thii  cue,  none  can  be  meiint  bal 

Se^erel  leanied  writers  have  rappoeed  it  that  one  wort  which  Orimn  nndertook  ta 
might  be  inferred  from  Origin's  Ungnnge, 

(c  Gels.  1.  IV.  c.  3C,)  that  beaidai  the  work  .    , 

jost  mentioned,  which,  u  to  its  easentiol  taihor  of  llat  uork.  Whether  the  sanie  ia- 
conteuts  muir  bo  reatontd  from  the  Tnigmenli  dividnul  hiid  composed  two  oilier  works  be- 
preserved  in  Origen's  reply,  Cclaus  wrow  sides,  aeainit  Christiimity,  wm  ■  q^nettion 
uiother  work,  in  two  book^,  against  Chris-  ibM  did  not  belong  here.  Hod  a,  been 
tianitT.  Bat  we  cannot  think  Ihat  the  in-  Orieen'a  intention  to  desijjTiate  two  books 
tcrprctation  of  the  passage  which  lies  at  distinct  from  thai  wm^i,  he  would  have  ti- 
the basis  of  ibcir  thcorr,  i^  the  correct  one.  pressed  himself  somewhat  as  follows :  '0 
The  passage  a  this :  '0  'Entiovptiot  Ec^  xal  ravra  tu.  ili^Xut  kiU  liUa  iio,  ele. 
iTOf,  clyt  oMTOf  inTi,  Kiti  tari  XtHortafuv  Moreover,  the  prefliing  the  words,  *ard 
uXao  ii'o  SiiXia  (niiTuJof.  I  cannot  un-  Xpianavijii,  conflrmi  my  intorpretation. 
dersland  uMa,  in  this  connection,  as  rcrer-  And  if  Celaus  had  written  anolhcr  addi- 
linit  to  other  woriu  n|rainst  Christianity,  lionai  work  aji^ainst  the  Christians,  two 
besides  the  one  of  whieh  alone  Origen  uni-  caws  only  can  be  supposed.  Either  Origen 
formlT  speaks,  and  whii'h  it  is  his  hasiness  had  read  this  work  also,  or  else  he  had 
lo  retnle;  bnt  I  nnderslnnd  by  it  other  merely  been  inFoniicd  that  Cellos  had writ- 
worki  than  diose  known  lo  belong  to  Cet-  ten  such  a  work,  without  having  seen  it 
sns.  in  which  he  betrays  hts  KpicureaniKm  liimsclf.  In  the  6nt  case,  be  would  not 
without  any  attempt  at  rancGalment.  "  The  have  failed  to  take  some  notice,  in  this  eon- 
Epicnreon  Cckns,  if  indeed, — so  I  con-  troversy,  of  what  Celsus  had  said  in  his 
■ider  myself  warranlod  by  the  Greek  nsn)  other  work  a^ninst  the  Christians.  In  the 
loqnendi  of  this  period  to  nndersland  tha  second  case,  he  would,  at  least,  not  have 
word  ilyi,  while  at  the  same  lime  I  ac-  omitted  to  declare  distinctly,  that  the  other 
knowledge  (he  on'ginat  difference  between  work  of  Celsos  had  never  come  under  his 
ilyt  and  eltrfp,  —  if  indeed  he  is  the  same  eye,  as  he  does  in  fact  observe  ^diere  ha  ii 
with  the  one  who  wrote  two  other  boobs  speaking  of  a  writing  of  Celsos,  whtdi  tr* 
against   the    ChristianB."     By   Che   other  ^U  hare  ocra^on  to  meotMn  betMAer. 
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rf  the  ni&gi<naii  Alexander  of  Abonoteichue,  a  vixk  vhich  he  dedicated 
to  tii&t  &iend.  This  fact  would  correepond  with  the  views  «zpree8ed 
in  the  work  of  Gelena  agiuiist  ChristiEuiitj.  For  Hie  antsgonist  of 
Christdaoit;  places  it  in  the  same  class  with  all  phenomena  belon^g  to 
the  art  of  magic,  and  compares  it  with  the  latter  when  he  attempts  to 
acconnt  for  its  ori^n  and  diffoBion.  He  might  naturally  wish,  also, 
to  know  more  about  the  great  magician  who  had  made  bo  much  noise 
in  hia  day,  with  a  view  to  avwl  himself  of  this  knowledge  in  behalf  of 
lus  own  scheme  of  enlightenment,  which  would  throw  all  reU^oos  phe- 
nomena, transcending  the  ordinary  standard,  into  the  same  category. 
la-a  Oelsas  had  written  a  book,  as  Origen  also  was  awure,  against 
pretended  enchantments,'  and  which  was  intended  to  ccnmtoract  the 
madulent  tricks  of  those  vagrant  Goetse.  It  is  described  by  Lndan  as 
a  work  well  adapted  to  lead  men  back  to  sober  thought.'  Itow  it  might 
very  easily  happen,  that  on  tJiese  principles,  the  same  zeal  against 
fknaticism  would  induce  Celsus  to  write  against  those  who  endeavored 
to  deceive  the  multitude  by  t&eir  pretended  art  of  ma^c,  and  against 
the  Christians  who  insisted  on  their  own  miraculous  giits.  Gelsns  does, 
in  fact,  compare,  in  one  place,  the  miracles  of  Christ  with  the  works  of 
ma^cians  who  learned  their  art  from  the  Egyptians,  and  for  a  few 
oboli  exhibited  them  in  the  open  market-place,  pretenc^g  to  expel  evil 
spirite  from  men,  to  drive  away  diseases  by  a  breath,  to  call  up  the 
sonis  of  heroes,  to  charm  into  their  presence  costly  viands,  to  make 
dead  things  move  as  if  they  were  alive  ;  and  he  asks,  **  Shtjl  we,  be- 
cause they  do  such  things,  consider  them  as  sons  of  God  —  or  rttoll  we 
say  those  are  the  tricks  of  wicked  and  pitiable  men?"^  Origen  was 
donbUess  wrong  in  supposing  that  in  these  words  Celsus  conceded  (he 
reality  of  magic  ;  and  Uiat  the  only  way  therefore,  of  reconciling  this 
concession  with  Uie  attack  on  raa^c  by  the  same  Celsus,  if  he  were  Haa 
same,  was  to  assume  that,  to  suhserve  a  particular  end,  he  here  pre- 
tended to  believe  what  he  did  not  actually  believe.  For  Celsus  mi^t 
express  himself  thus,  even  though  he  looked  up(Hi  those  ma^cians  as 
110  bettor  than  jugglers,  skilful  in  deceiving  the  senses  by  a  certain 
sleight  of  hand  ;  *  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  work  ^^ajnst  the  mf^cians, 
may  have  undertaken  to  show  how  such  deceptions  were  brought  about. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  another  passage  of  the  work  against 
the  Christians,  Gelsns  expresses  himself  as  though  he  considered  magic 
to  be  an  art  possessed  of  a  certfdn  power,  though  held  by  him  in  no  great 
accormt.'  He  says  be  had  heard  it  &om  I^onysius,  an  Egyptian  musi- 
oan,  that  magic  exercised  an  influence  over  uncultivated  and  profiigato 
men,  but  not  over  those  who  had  received  a  philosophical  education. 
Tina  view  of  magic  may  be  ea^y  traced  back  to  a  common  opinion 
among  the  Platonists  of  that  period,  who  supposed  that  by  taking 

>  EarA  itayuv.  mo!  Anvafifvolt  rafpowfnv  t^  hrrvjx^ 

*  Ha  lAjt  in  hij  tnct,  dedicUed  to  thU  vmrrat- 
Celfiu,  and  entitled,  'tJiiavdiKc  or  \ivio-        *  Orig.  c.  Cds.  L  I,  e.  tS. 
Iiinnit,  is  \%)  addTMiing  himaelT  to  C«l-        *  Kijcpx  ^tnTavidf  ^atvifitva  moCr*. 
m :  OCr  nark  ^rftn  amkipa^of,  KaiAia-         *  o.  Cell.  L  TL  &  41. 
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adTaat^e  of  cerbun  attractiye  and  reptMre  powers  in  nature — certain 
magnedc  influences — it  would  be  possible  to  exercise  b,  great  control 
orer  saoh  as  were  still  fettered  b;  the  bonds  of  nature,  though  not  over 
those  who  had  risen  to  freedom,  and  lired  in  the  divine  element  which 
is  exalted  above  fdl  natural  forces.  With  this  the  assertioii  first  quoted 
from  Celsus  maj  be  eaail^  reconciled,  tiiat  magic,  as  practised  in 
^STP^)  i^  proper  home,^  so  influenced  men  at  a  subordinate  stfwe 
of  culture,  that  sights,  and  affections  of  whatever  kind,  uuAt  bs 
produced  in  them  at  pleasure.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  miether 
Lncian's  friend  would  hare  conceded  as  much  as  this  to  ma^c. 

Laciaa  praises  the  mild  temper  and  the  moderation  of  his  friend. 
Sut  in  Celsus'  woric  agunst  the  Christians  we  see  no  marks  of  such 
qnaUties  as  these ;  tnit  we  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  vehe- 
ment passons,  a  man  altogether  incapable  of  allovring  the  cause  which 
he  attacks,  to  be  right  on  any  side  whatever.  At  the  seme  time,  we 
caonot  be  oerttun,  timt  Luciui's  opinion  of  his  friend  was  according  to 
truth.  Beades,  there  are  those  who  find  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
tlieir  temper  until  certun  topics  are  introduced,  when  thejf  flash  out 
at  once  into  fire  and  flames.  And  especially  on  reli^ous  matters, 
aotlung  ia  more  common  than  fijr  men  of  acute  minds,  who  have  en- 
trenched themselves  is  some  negative  position  of  the  understanding  and 
feel  jealous  of  every  eccentric  appearance  in  this  province,  to  lose  all 
self-possession  whenever  powerful  phenomena  of  the  religious  life  are 
presented  to  their  notice.  The  heat  with  which  Celsus  attacks  Chris- 
tianiCy  betrays  his  own  oppressive  sense  of  the  power  with  which  it 
was  extending  itself  on  all  sides. 

There  can  be  do  doubt,  that  the  Celsus  who  was  Lucian's  friend, 
&rored  for  the  most  part  the  school  of  Epicurus.  But  in  the  work 
against  Christianity,  very  little  is  to  be  found  which  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  this  way  of  thinking,  and  even  this  little  vanishes  under  a 
more  pareful  examination.  On  t^e  other  hand,  the  marks  of  an  entirely 
oppDCUte  system  are  everywhere  apparent. 

In  this  book  we  certamly  perceive  a  nund  which  would  not  consent 
to  surrender  itself  to  the  system  of  any  other  individual ;  we  find  onr- 
■elvea  in  contact  with  a  man  who,  by  combining  the  ideas  predominant 
in  the  general  philosophical  consciousness  of  his  time,  the  popular 
ideas  —  so  to  apeak — of  that  period,  had  framed  a  system  of  hjs  own, 
of  which  he  felt  rather  proud,  and  which,  after  he  had  appeared  as  a 
polemic  in  his  work  a^unst  the  Christians,  it  was  his  intention  to  unfold 
m  another  performance,  under  a  more  poutive  form.  In  this  second 
work,  he  meant  to  show  how  it  would  be  necessary  for  those  to  live, 

1  And  BO  tlie  posMadon  of  th«  art  of  •rti  In'  which  he  perfbmed  hii  pretended 

ma^c  «M  aterib«l.  by  those  who  acknowl-  miracles,  and  contrived  lo  attain  to  SDch 

ed^  iti  realiu,  panienlariT  to  the  Egyp-  emineDCe  u  to  be  wonhifiped  u  *  dirioe 

dui  prIeitB.    Moreorar,  Celiu  0'  I  c.  2%)  beioK-    'On  airoc  iiH  ncviav  clt  At/inrnw 

briogs  forwud  the  11017,  bontnrad  prdiaps  faa&apv^oi  Kfixii  Swii/iruv  nvui'  utipa- 

tnni  the  Jews,  thmt  Jean*,  on  acooant  of  hia  ■Site,  if  ak  iilyvimoi  etiirvrorrai,  inatHiX- 

jxtrtitj,  ma  obliged  in  ^7pt  to  let  him-  •iev,  tv  rait  ivva/ieat  /liya  fpoviiv  tcl  6t' 

(df  OBt  foi  wages,  and  ttieie  leaned  the  o^r^  ^eiv  tiriv  iiniyiacwm. 
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^10  wera  willmg  and  able  to  follow  him.  Wbether  tlus  plan  was  ever 
execated,  we  are  not  informed.^ 

Bnt  in  this  s;fBtem,  the  msin  ideae  are  borrowed  from  Flatoniam. 
Among  these  we  reckon  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  the  iv,  to  which  the 
contemplative  a(«rit  of  the  philoso^er  alone  could  soar ; — the  distdnc- 
tkin  between  the  highest,  primal  Being  or  Essence,  and  his  self-maiu- 
festation  in  the  Universe  —  between  the  Highest,  who  reposes  in  being, 
and  ihe  second  god,  who  reveals  himself  in  becoming  ;  —  the  world, 
as  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  God ;  —  the  idea  of  the  celestial  luminaries 
as  divine  essences,  of  the  higher  intelligences  animating  those  heavenly 
bodies,  of  the  gods  appearing  visible  in  the  phenomenal  world,*  as 
opposed  to  the  invisible.  Bidden  deities  prerading  over  the  several  parts 
ti  the  world  —  the  national  gods  to  whom  the  different  portions  of  the 
world  are  subject,  and  to  whom  men  are  bound  to  render  due  homage, 
by  acknowledging  this  dependence  grounded  oh  the  nature  of  the 
earthly  life ;  the  idea  that  the  imperishable  element  in  human  nature, 
the  spirit  alone,  derives  its  orinn  from  God ;  that  this  element,  poseess- 
mg  an  affinity  to  God,  exists  in  the  human  soul ;  the  hypothesis  of  a 
power  stmggling  against  the  divine  and  formative  principle  in  the 
world,  of  the  i^v  as  the  source  of  evil ;  hence  of  evil  in  this  worid  aa 
something  necessary.  From  this  C^v  are  derived  the  evil  spirits,  t&e 
powers  that  struggle  ag^nst  the  divine,  against  reason. 

These  ideas,  scattered  through  his  work,  betray  not  the  Epicurean 
certainly,  but  one  who  had  appropriated  nearly  all  he  possessed  from 
the  current  ideas  of  the  Kew  Platonic  philosophy  of  relimn.  Though 
we  cannot  bnt  suppose  that  Celsus,  in  opposing  the  Christian  mode  of 
dunking,  and  for  the  purpose  of  buttering  the  Christians,  s^d  many 
things  which  he  did  not  seriously  mean ;  yet  assuredly  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  tinge  of  Flatonism  which  appears  every- 
where through  the  suriace,  was  assumed  merely  out  of  pretence.  And 
however  strong  we  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  the  tendency  to  eclocti- 
cbm  was  at  this  particular  period  of  time,  still  we  cannot  consider  it  to 
be  natural  or  probable  that  Epicurean  views  would  be  blended  witii  so 
predominating  an  element  of  Kew  Flatoniam.  But  whoever  this  Gelsns 
may  have  been,  he  is  for  us  an  important  individual,  being,  in  fact,  the 
ori^al  representative  of  a  kind  of  intellect  which  has  presented  itself 
over  and  over  agiun  in  the  various  attacks  made  on  Christianity;  wit 
and  acuteness,  without  earnest  purpose  or  depth  of  research ;  a  worldly 
understandmg  that  glances  merely  on  the  surface,  and  delights  in  hunt- 
ing ap  difficulties  and  contradictions.  His  objections  against  Ghriti- 
tianity  servo  one  importajit  end.  They  present,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  opposition  between  the  Christian  standing  ground  and  that  of  the 
nxnent  worid ;  and,  in  eenend,  the  reU^on  which  revealed  ie1i^(»i 
will  ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed  by  natural  reason. 

>  Origen.  at  ihe  tODcViuioii  of  !iti  work,  ThcM  words,  too,  cleart;  prove,  that  Origen 

beg*  ciihil  friend  AnbrosliUiihat'if  Cel-  had  no  knowledge  of  a  Manid  work  of 

■u  bad  actually  cxccaicd  thia  plan,  ha  Celna  againit  Chiiitlanig'. 

mM  procBTs  tar  him  thi>  wort  alio,  that  *  Otal  fmipei. 
ba  nlgot  take  iDcaforci  for  in  refatation. 
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Tiiaa  many  of  his  objectionB  and  stricliarea  became  teslimomeB  for  tlie 
truth. 

How  the  divine  foolishnesa  of  the  goapcl,  the  f^th  whereby  the 
highest  truth  vaa  to  be  made  the  common  property  of  all  maiAind, 
must  needs  appear  to  the  twilight  wisdom,  and  aristocradc  culture  of 
tho  ancient  world,  may  he  seen  in  those  remarks  of  Gelsus,  where  he 
objects  to  the  Chiistians,'  that  they  refiised  to  give  reasons  for  what 
they  believed,  but  were  ever  repeating,  *'  Do  not  examine,  only  believe ; 
thy  fiiith  wil!  make  thee  hlessea.  Wisdom  is  a  bad  thing  in  life,  ftiol- 
ishncss  is  to  be  preferred."  '  He  makes  the  ChriatiBiis  say,  "  Let  no 
educated,  no  wise  man  approach ;  but  whoever  is  ignorant,  unculti- 
vated,—  whoever  is  like  a  child,  let  him  come  and  be  comforted."* 
This  objection  was,  in  part,  called  forth  by  the  divine  paradox  of  the 
gospel  itaclf ;  but  in  part,  there  was  also  a  one-dded  tendency  among 
the  Christians  themselves  to  set  up  futh  as  something  opposed  to 
culture  and  scientific  inquiry, — a  course  which  led  to  the  misappre- 
hension of  Christianity  itself,  and  to  accusations  wtuch  had  no  oUier 
ground  than  tliis  misapprehension.  Along  with  this  class  of  objections 
we  find  another  of  the  directly  opposite  character,  showing  how  much 
the  religion  which  was  thus  accused  of  demanding  and  encouragng 
implicit  faith,  claimed  and  excited  intellectual  inquiry,  called  mto 
requisition  the  powers  of  thought.  We  refer  to  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  multitude  of  conflicting  sects  among  the  Chnstjans.*  ''In 
the  outset,"  says  he,*  "  when  the  Christians  were  few  in  number,  they 
may,  perhap,  have  agreed  among  themselves.  But  as  their  numbers 
increased,  they  separated  into  parties,  mutually  attacking  and  refuline 
each  other,  and  retaining  nothing  in  common  but  their  name,  if  indeed 
they  did  that."  '  He  accuses  them  of  calumniating  each  other,  and  of 
refusing  to  yield  up  a  single  point  for  the  sake  of  unanimity.'' 

In  objecting  to  Christianity  the  many  oppositions  of  human  opinion 
which  it  called  forth,  Celsus  testifies  against  himself.  How  could  areli- 
rion  of  hare  faith,  a  reli^on  that  called  the  unenlightened  and  repelled 
Uie  wise  of  thi^  world,  give  birth  to  such  a  multitude  of  heredes  i  If 
he  had  not  been  so  superficial  an  observer,  he  could  not  have  f^ed  to 
be  struck  with  this  contradiction ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  resolve  it,  must 
have  had  his  attention  directed  to  that  peculiarity,  by  which  Christian- 
ity is  so  clearly  distinguished  &om  all  preceding  phenomena  in  the 

lA  simflar  alijectian  to  Jadsiim   and  *ai  ivSpaTroia  nal  ymaia  xai  jraiSapia  ml- 

Cfariitunitj  Ii  nude  bIm  hj  Gtim,  that  £(»  MOouoi  rt  (ol  Huatrrai. 

ooletxaled  pbj«iciui  or  the  second  uidUutd  *  Clemmt  or  Alexuidm  dtaarta,  ibM 

centuries,  —  ft  men  incapable  of  riling  to  papiu  and  Jew9  were  used  to  bring  thW 

the  higfaer  flelda  of  thongbt    Froinlhe  po-  obieetion  egelnat  Chriatikniij;  fill  itir  kw 

eiiioD  at  which  he  coniemplatea  the  world,  rrvav  iii   rifv   6ia^uviav  tup  alpiarur. 

on  one  particalar  side  or  it,  and  hj  the  Btrom.  I,  VIL  f.  TU.    Ed  Parii,  lUI. 

mere  nndentandbig,  he  obMrrei :  'Iva  ^  >  L.  ni.  c  10,  and  the  foUowing. 

ri£   tlrS^  Kaf  ipxiit  <k  'k  HuOaei  lot  *  Xraaeii    Uioc   Ixc'v   Ikivtih   ■UXonat, 

Zpurrm  dtorpi^  a^yfiivoc  vifuiv  ivaxa-  e^  tttradc  U^ttowuv,  hmt,  uc  drtlr.  In 

ithmn  iicov^.    De  different,  pal*.  I.  ]X  Keivuvmvrit,  d/c  coivuvoiinv  Hi,  to6  iv&- 

*Ii.Le.  S.  >Ii.  V.e.  63:  BXaa^gfueat  di  tlf  ilAi- 

*L.III  C.  44:  i^M  tlatr,  Sti  u6vmt     Tmt  oItm  nwdtivs  faiTi  tai  i^bipa  ul 
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intsDectaal  world.  Celsna  was  of  the  opinion,  that  these  oppomdons 
of  knowledge,  so  hotly  conflicting  with  each  other,  woald  bring  about 
the  dissolution  of  Chnstdanitj.  But  history  has  decided  ag^nst  him ; 
it  has  shown  how  the  indwelling  power  of  uoity  in  Chrietianity  could 
OTercome  these  oppositions,  and  nuuce  them  subservient  to  its  own  ends. 

Gclsus  then,  as  we  see,  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  manv  different 
sects  existed  among  the  Christians.  But  he  did  not  give  himself  the 
puns,  which  a  lorer  of  justice  and  of  truth  would  have  done,  to  distin- 
gniah  what  was  grounded  in  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and  what 
had  been  added  by  these  sects ;  what  was  acknowledged  as  true  doc- 
trine by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  uid  what  was  adopted  only  by 
this  or  that  particular  party.  He  was  somewhat  deeply  read  in  the 
religious  records  of  the  Christians,  and  had  heard  a  great  deal  repeated 
which  was  derived  from  them.  But  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  read 
and  heard  all  this,  was  not  one  that  prepared  him  to  receive,  or  made 
him  capable  of  understanding  it ;  but  one  which,  keejung  him  on  the 
alert  for  opportunities  of  ridicule  and  misrepresentation,  must  find  these 
opportunities.  He  threw  the  religious  writings,  as  he  had  done  the 
rehgious  parties  of  the  Christians,  into  one  class,  without  examining 
either  into  the  orinn  of  them  or  into  their  character.  Whateyer  he 
could  lay  hold  of^  belonging  to  the  most  opposite  parties,  —  to  those 
fiuiatical  spiritualists,  the  Gnostics,  and  to  those  gross  anthropomorph- 
ists,  the  Chiliasts, —  which  served  to  present  Chnstianity  on  difiercnt 
sides  in  the  most  unfavorable  lidit,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  him. 

Sometimes  he  objects  to  the  Christiana  £at  they  had  nothmg  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  religions,  —  neither  temples,  images  nor  altars ;  at 
others,  —  oppocnng  an  abstract  knowledge  of  God  to  the  religion  that 
had  its  l»rth  in  historical  facts, —  be  calls  them  a  miserable  sense- 
bound,  sense-loving  race,^  who  would  acknowledge  nothing  but  that 
iriiich  was  palpable  to  the  outward  senses.  He  preaches  to  them, 
that  men  should  close  their  senses  and  turn  away  from  all  sensible 
things,  so  as  to  have  the  intuition  of  God  through  l^e  eye  of  the  mind. 

On  the  watch  for  every  weak  spot  which  the  Christians  might  expose, 
and  which  he  could  take  advantage  of  in  assailing  their  faith,  the  piuna 
taken  by  many  to  work  into  form  the  traditions  relating  to  the  history 
of  Christ  did  not  escape  his  notice.  "  Many  of  the  fwthful,"  says  he, 
"  who  have  come,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fit  of  intoxication  to  their  sober 
senses,  alter  the  evangelical  narrative  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
first  recorded,  in  three,  four,  manifold  ways,  that  they  may  have  where- 
with to  deny  objections."  *  He  brings  tius  to  prove  the  position,  that 
the  more  pmdent  and  discreet  among  tlie  Christians  could  not  help 

'  AriABv  xai  ^iXonufiarov  yfvof.    L.  VII.  idb   snys  can   npp'j  only  W  lliE  GDOStics, 

cSC.     UttrriiMi  Tf  eapKl  Mcdriiivoi  nal  wlio  allowed  themsclvcg  m  the  pTBrlics  of 

fqdjv  ta^apdr  jnitm-Ttt.     L.  c  c.  i2.  tlmrmg  (he  evsngelirBl  records  to  suit  ibeir 

*  Tbo  icmariuble  worda  of  Cclsiu,  II,  II.  peculiar  doclrincs.   Cdsua,  hcn-evcr,  coald 

C  ZT,^  we  :  Ttv£f  ruv  maTtvuvruv  uc  (k  hardly  hnre  in  view  this  class  of  men,  bnt 

/lUilf  ^KorTiK  tk  rf  iftTTUvai  airoi!  /u-  mora  probably  referrod  to  thou  who,  W 

rmpamai  U  r^f  "punK  MO^f  Td  tiay-  Iheir  crilidsin  of  the  text,  springing  out  of 

jOwv  Tfuxi  tal  TcrpaxTI  toT  ^^^r)  lal  Boma  tpologetical  interest,  were  for  femoT- 

ftrmrXumiv,  W  Ixpuv  irpdf  raif  I^JXP^  ^f  "1""  "''5'"  P'*''*  offensive  to  the  sen 

ipve^at.    OrigCD  suppoMi  that  whM  Col-  *"" ' — """•- 
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feeling  tbe  insuperable  difficulties  in  those  accounts,  and  dierefore  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  remove  these  difficulties  by  their  emendar 
tions.  But  even  this  is  still  a  witness  in  foyor  of  the  inward  power  wifli 
which  these  facts  had  foond  tlieir  way  into  the  religious  consciousness ; 
since  notwithstandmg  the  stones  of  stombling  that  ofiered  themselves 
to  the  common  understanding,  still,  when  these  acconnta  came  to  be 
spread  among  the  cultivated,  they  could  win  conviction  on  their  side. 

In  like  manner  Celsus  bears  witness,  against  his  will,  of  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  of  that  which 
lay  at  the  very  ground  of  lus  own  want  of  susceptibility  to  its  power, 
wnen  he  imagines  he  can  ridicule  Christianity,  because  it  loviteB  sin- 
ners only  to  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  excludes  such  as 
are  wholly  without  sin.  "  They  who  invito  us,"  says  he,'  "  to  become 
initiated  mto  other  religjona  mysteries,  begin  by  procluming  '  Let  him 
approach  who  is  free  from  all  stwns,  who  is  conscious  of  no  wickedness, 
who  has  lived  a  good  and  upright  life ; '  —  and  this  they  proclaim  who 
promise  purification  from  sins.  But  let  us  hear  who  it  is  these  Chris- 
tians call ;  '  Whoever  is  a  sinner,'  say  they, '  whoever  is  foolish,  unlet- 
tered, in  a  word,  whoever  is  wretched,  him  will  the  kingdom  of  God 
receive.' "  And  then  he  asks,  "  But  how  ?  Was  not  Christ  sent  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  unless  ?"  ■  As  Celsus  was  wanting  in  a  just  sense 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  hence  could  express  surprise  that  Christ  did 
not  announce  himself  as  sent  particularly  in  behalf  of  Uie  sinleas.  so 
too  he  was  without  a  presentiment  of  the  soul-transforming  power  which 
Christianity  carries  with  it,  of  that  mystery  of  an  entire  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  nature  estranged  from  God,  which  Christ  sets  forth  in  his 
conversation  with  Nicodemus.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  &ct,  that 
by  the  power  of  divine  love,  a  change  could  be  produced,  beginning 
from  within  and  working  outwards,  wmch  no  fear  of  punishment  could 
ever  effect  from  without.  His  words  bearing  on  this  subject  are  well 
deserving  of  notice.^  "  It  is  manifest  to  every  one,  that  it  lies  within 
no  man's  power  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  a  peraon  to  whom 
wtt  has  become  a  second  nature,  even  by  punishment,  to  »ay  nothing 
of  merof ;  for  to  effect  a  complete  change  of  nature  i»  the  moet  diffi- 
cult of  tidngs;  but  the  sinleas  are  the  safer  companions  in  life." 

It  is  evident,  that  with  the  habit  of  thinking  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  passages  already  cited,  Celsus  would  be  incapable  of  understanding 
another  point  which  belongs  to  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Chris- 
tian position  as  distinguished  from  that  of  antiquity,  namely,  the  nature 
of  humility.  In  virtue  of  his  Platonism,  he  did,  indeed,  see  that  the 
ramivoT^c,  which,  from  the  ordinary  ethical  position  of  antiquity,  was 
looked  upon  only  aa  sometlung  wrong  and  evil,  might  also  be  a  virtue; 
and  hence  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  Plato's  fourth  book  of  the  Laws, 
vMch  has  already  been  cited  on  page  19.  But  instead  of  recogniz- 
ing in  this  something  typical  and  prophedc  in  relation  to  Christianity, 
he  derives  the  Christiaji  idea  of  humility  from  a  misunderstuiding  of 
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that  PUtfouc  senliment.^  The  true  nature  of  hmniUt^  vaa  a  matter 
too  foreign  to  his  own  wa;  of  thiokiDS  and  apprehension,  to  make  it 
eaa;  for  him  to  understand  the  Christian  life  on  tiiis  patticiilar  ude. 
Thus,  in  those  canicatureB  of  humility  which  came  under  his  obserra- 
tion  in  exceedingly  imperfect  exhibitions  of  the  Cbristdau  hfe,  he  was 
unable  to  discern  the  truth  at  bottom ;  and  he  seized  on  such  morbid 
oS&hoote,  to  represent  the  essence  of  Christian  humility  itself  as  a  mor- 
bid thing ;  —  as  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians,  the  hum- 
ble man  was  a  creature  "  for  ever  on  his  kneea,  or  rolling  in  the  dunt, 
a  man  who  dressed  meanly  and  Bprinkled  himself  with  ashes."  ^ 

It  mar  appear  strange,  that  Celsus,  who  taunts  the  Christians  for 
their  self'abaEement  before  God,  should  accuse  them  at  the  same  tdme 
of  the  directly  contrary  error,  immoderate  pride,  a  foolish  self-exaltation 
towards  God.  But  as  he  had  no  proper  conception  of  true  humility, 
BO  neither  had  he  any  just  conception  of  true  loftiness,  —  both  being 
intimately  connected  together  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  according 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  who  makes  the  humiliation  of  self  the  condition 
of  man's  exaltation.  At  the  position  held  by  the  natural  man,  these 
appear  as  incompatible  oppoaites;  but  they  find  their  resolution  in 
Christianity.  Hence  Celaos  must  necesaarily  mistake  the  Christian 
ground  of  standing  on  both  sides.  Hence  he  could  attack  it  on  both 
these  opposite  aspects.  He  ridicules  the  ChriatianB  for  presuming  to 
ascribe  to  themselves,  to  man,  compared  with  the  rest  of  creation,  such 
worth  Emd  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  they  did,  when  they  taught 
that  God  had  created  all  things  on  man's  account,  and  when  they  rep- 
resented man  oa  the  end  of  the  creation  and  of  the  government  of  the 
world.  The  importance  which  Christianity  attached  to  personal  exist- 
ence, struck  him  as  singular  and  strange.  It  appeared  to  bim,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  view  of  the  ^cient  world,  that  the  utU- 
versai  whole  was  the  only  end  worthy  of  the  divine  mind ;  and  that  man 
was  of  account  only  as  an  integrant  part  of  this  whole,  Buhjected  to 
those  unchangeable  laws  of  its  evolution  which  operate  with  iron  necee- 
aty.  "  It  is  not  for  man,"  says  he,  "  tliat  every  thing  has  been  given  ; 
but  every  thing  grows  and  decays  for  the  sustentation  of  the  whole,"  * 
How  little  capable  he  was  of  understanding,  indeed,  the  great  idea, 
that  all  things  have  been  created  for  man,  is  evident  from  the  form 
of  some  of  his  objections.  "  Although  it  might  be  said  that  trees, 
plants,  herbs  grow  for  the  sake  of  man,  yet  might  it  not  be  smd  with 
the  same  propriety  that  they  grow  also  for  the  wildest  animnJa  ? "  *  And 
comparing  these  latter  with  man,  he  observes^ — "  We  with  great  labor 
and  care  are  scarcely  able  to  support  ourselves ;  but  for  the  brutes 
every  thing  grows  spontaneously,  without  any  sowing  and  ploughing  of 

1 1lapaianiefia  ruv  ILluTut>c>r  Xijuii.    L.  to  the  ignorantx  of  Ihose  wbo  prqpoae  to 

71.  c.  is,  dn  what  U  righl,  bnl  ful  for  want  otTumwi- 

•  L.  vi.  a  IS.    Origen  jnaily  replie«,  "If  edga." 

Ihere  are  Bome  who,  l£roagfa  ignoioace  and  '  'Eimirra  Tjjc  tbH  Bimi  our^alaf  elreiai 

the  want  of  a  right  nadentandiDg  c^  the  yivrrai  rt  koI  liiroUunu.     L  IT.  c  69. 

ftne    docUine   at  hnmilit;,   do    ihii,  the  *  L.  c  c  7S. 

diudsa  gjttein  ia  not  therefore  to  be  ac-  *  L.  c  c  T6. 
emed :  but  it  mmt  be  cbarilolilf  impaled 
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theifB."  la  lus  paseionate  oppoeitioa  to  w1iat  Christianitj  trachea 
respecting  the  wordi  of  humtm  oature,  he  goes  so  fiir  as  to  exalt  the 
brntes  at  man's  expenae.^  "  If  you  say,  God  has  ^ven  you  the  power 
to  capture  the  brutes  aud  make  them  suhserrient  to  your  ends,  we  will 
say,  that  before  cities,  arts,  trades  and  weapons  had  CKiatence,  men 
were  torn  by  wild  beasts,  not  they  taken  by  men."  Instead  of  mark- 
ing how  in  &B  brutes  nature  is  striving  upward  to  man,  he  adduces  the 
bees  and  the  anta  as  examples  to  show,  that  even  the  order  of  civil  soci- 
ety is  no  prerogative  of  man.*  What  the  Christians  taught  concerning 
a  particular  providence,  and  concerning  (Jod's  care  for  the  well-being 
of  individuals,  appeared,  therefore,  to  him  a.s  vain  arrogance,  as  an  alto- 
gether anthropomorphite  notion.  "  It  ia  not  for  man,"  he  asaerta,'  "  any 
more  than  for  liona  or  eagles,  that  every  thing  in  the  world  has  been 
created ;  but  it  is  in  order  that  the  world,  as  the  work  of  God,  might 
present  a  complete  and  perfect  whole.  God  provides  only  for  the  whole ; 
and  this  his  providence  never  deserts.  And  this  world  never  becomes 
any  worse.  God  does  not  return  to  it  aft«r  a  long  interval.  Ho  ia  as 
litue'angry  with  man  as  he  is  with  apes  or  flies."  Like  a  consistent 
Platonist,  Celaua  rejects  every  thing  Uleohgioal  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world.  A  redemption,  according  to  his  doctrine,  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  For  in  this  world,  evil  ia  a  necessary  thing. 
It  has  no  origin,  and  will  have  no  end.  It  remains  constantly  as  it  ia, 
just  aa  the  nature  of  the  universe  generally  remains  et«maiiy  tiie  same.* 
The  'u^  is  the  source,  whence  what  we  term  evil  ever  aprmgs  afresh. 
By  this  Platonic  principle,  a  redemption,  triumphing  over  evil,  is  ex- 
cluded. Gelsus  conceives  the  evolution  of  the  universe  as  a  circle  con- 
Btantiy  repeating  itself  according  to  precisely  the  same  laws.  With 
such  notions  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  and  to  man  in  particular, 
with  such  mistaken  views  of  the  worth  and  aigniflcance  of  personal 
osistence,  ho  could  bring  against  the  Christian  view  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  of  his  method  of  salvation,  and  especially  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  the  objection  so  often  repeated  in  after  times, 
**  that  the  umverso  has  been  provided,  once  for  all,  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  its  preservation  and  for  developing  itself  after  the  same 
laws ;  that  God  has  not,  like  a  human  architect,  so  executed  his  work, 
Hiat  at  aome  future  period  it  would  need  repair,^ 

Characteristic  of  the  man,  is  the  way  in  which  Celaus  treats  the 
history  of  Christ.  In  part,  he  follows  the  storiea  set  in  circulation  by 
the  Jews ;  in  part,  other  spurious  or  mistaken  traditions,  and  partly,  the 
evangelical  narratives,  which,  becauao  he  poaacssed  no  single  collective 
intuition  of  Christ's  person,  he  could  not  understand  in  their  true 

'  Ta  sioiil   llic   mistake  of  maaj,  who  Bome   afflnitv   to   tliat  of   man,  but    oolf 

haTe  supposed  tliev  found,  in  what  Celsus  checked  in  its  de^'c1opIIlent  by  the  con- 

here  sajs,  a  tokon  of  Via  leaning  much  rath-  strajnt  of  the  iXii,  was  gnpposed  to  eziat  in 

er  10  the  stilc  of  Epicananiain  than  riatOD>  brute  utimals. 

ism  ia  his  moilc  of  thinking,  it  shoulil  be  ^  Ij.  c  c  81. 

duW  conddured,  thai  passion  and  obstinacy  *  L.  IV.  o,  99. 

lead  him  here  to  pujLi  mery  thing  to  the  *  L.  c  c.  GS,  uid  the  foUoitine. 

extreme,  and  that  even  according  lo  the  ^Oiririii^ci^KaauTipaiitiSutfiOiatat 

New  Platonic  principles,  a  soul   bearing  L  c.  c  69. 
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ngnificance.^  Wherever  he  thin^  the  evangelical  narraUveB  can  be 
made  to  answer  bis  purpose,  he  conMderB  their  authority  to  be  unim- 
peachable ;  bnt  when  thej  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  his  polemical 
interest,  he  denies  their  truth.'  The  Jew  whom  he  introduces  as  an 
opponent  of  Christi&nity,  is  made  to  say,  that  he  had  many  tme  things 
to  state  in  relation  to  Christ's  history,  and  altogether  different  &om 
thoee  reported  by  his  disciples,  hut  he  purposely  kept  them  back.' 
Yet  Celsua,  whose  perfect  hatral  of  Christianity  led  him  to  collect 
tt^ther  everythiDg  that  could  be  stud  with  the  least  show  of  prohabiht^ 
ag^nst  it,  would  not  have  fiuled,  certunly,  to  avail  himself  of  snca 
accoonts,  if  they  were  really  within  bis  reach.  We  mnst  consider  this, 
therefore,  with  Origea,  as  one  of  those  rhetorical  tricks  of  which  Celsns 
set  the  example  for  later  antagonists  of  Christiamty. 

Accordingly,  he  aesiuls  the  position  that  Christ  was  wholly  free  &om 
Bin ;  *  yet  without  producing  a  sbgle  action  of  Christ  to  show  the  contrary. 

Among  other  stories,  he  lays  hold  of  the  wholly  unfounded  tradititm 
respecting  the  uncomlinesa  of  Christ's  person,''  to  represent  it  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  Christ  partook  of  the  divine  nature 
beyond  all  other  men.' 

In  respect  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
deny  the  reality  of  his  death ;  but  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  accounts 
concerning  his  reappearance  after  be  had  risen.  Without  entering  into 
any  careful  examination  of  these  accounts,  he  leaves  it  optional,  either 
to  suppose  them  pure  inventions,  or  cases  of  optical  delusion — visions 
belonging  to  the  same  class  with  the  apparition  of  ghosts.^  The  objec- 
tions which  Ccbus  urges  against  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  and 
of  his  resurrection,  harmonize  perfectly  with  his  ignorance  of  the  true 
aguificancy  of  these  facta,  "  Why  did  Christ  perform  no  miracle  when 
challenged  to  do  so  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple?"*  "If  he  really 
mtended  to  manifest  his  divine  power,  he  ought  to  have  shown  himself 
to  those  who  condemned  him,  and  generally  to  all." '  How  he  is  com- 
pelled, from  overlooking  the  connection  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
m  history,  to  testify  against  himself,  appears  once -more  in  a  very 
remarkable  loanoer,  where  he  says,  "  How  is  it,  that  a  man,  who  waa 
incensed  with  the  JewB,  should  destroy  them  all  at  a  stroke  and  send 
np  their  city  in  flames !  —  so  utterly  nothing  were  they  before  him ;  — 
but  the  Great  God,  angry  and  threatening,  sends  his  own  son,  aa  they 
say,  and  he  must  suffer  all  tins."  ^'^ 

Thus,  to  the  man  who  was  incapable  of  onderstanding  the  true  import 
of  Christ's  appearance,  the  course  of  history  generally,  &e  signs  of 


'  L.  c  c  34.  npiv  Koi  ivaeiSic  koI  aytwif 

•L.C.C.13.  cT5. 

*  U^de  AviTriXiiTrTov  ytyovhiat  rbv  'hi-        '  L.  D.  c.  55 ;  L  Til.  c.  36; 
BBvv.    If  r.  c.  4 1  and  ii.  '  L.  I.  c  67. 

'  Which  tradiiioD  hnd  grown  ont  of  the        <  L.  H.  c.  63  and  67. 
idei,  —  pushed  lo  Uic  ciUtmo, — rf  Christ'i        W  l.  rV.  c.  78. 

VOL.  r.  15 
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Hie  times,  must  also  be  umntelligible.  He  conld  cot  perceive  that 
men  whose  anger  had  been  excited  against  the  Jewish  people,  served 
.  ae  instnimenta  of  the  divine  Justice  to  inflict  the  penalty  which  that 
people  had  brought  upon  themseWes  by  the  accumulated  measure  of 
their  guilt. 

From  the  same  school  of  Plotonism  proceeded,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century,  another  opponent  of  Ghristianitj,  —  one  in  whom  ire 
recognize  a  maji  of  noble  spirit  united  with  profound  int«lleptual  attain- 
meats,  altogether  the  reverse  of  Gelsus.  Porphyir,  ft  Phoenimn  by 
birth,  was  a  man  of  the  East,  in  whom  the  OricntiU  basis  of  charact^ 
had  heen  completely  fused  witi  the  elements  of  Grecian  culture.  The 
account  which  comes  from  the  church  historian  Socrates,^  that  he  had 
originally  been  a  Christian,  and  only  became  embittered  agwnat  Chris- 
tianity on  account  of  tJie  ill  treatment  he  had  suffered  from  some  of 
his  feUow-beUevers,  reserahlea,  too  much  to  deserve  any  credit,  one  of 
the  common  stories  by  which  men  endeavored  to  account,  from  outward 
causes,  for  an  opposition  grounded  in  the  inward  bent  of  the  mind  itself. 
In  all  that  belongs  to  Porphyry,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  hia  hav- 
ing once  been  a  Christian;  for,  assuredly,  those  ideas  of  his  which  »re, 
or  rather  which  seem  to  be,  related  to  Christianity,  cannot  rightly  be 
considered  as  any  evidence  of  this  sort.  In  part,  those  ideas  sprung 
naturally  out  of  that  part  of  PlatonJsm  which  may  cl^m  some  rektion- 
ship  with  Christian  doctrines,  and  which  was  more  distinctly  brought 
out  by  the  effort  to  refine  paganism  and  hold  it  up  in  oppo^taon  to 
Christianity ;  and  in  part,  they  showed  the  power  exerticd  by  Christianity 
even  over  those  minds  that  were  opposed  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  whea 
Porphyry  describes  the  triad  of  Christian  principles,  Faith,  Ixive,  and 
Hope,  —  though  not  apprehended  according  to  the  profound  meaning 
of  St,  Paul  —  as  the  foundation  of  genuine  piety.*  K  Porphyry  had 
not  been  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  it  is  possible  that  by  the  fi^ion  of 
Oriental  Theosophy  with  Christianity  he  might  have  become  a  Gnostic, 
That  speculative  direction,  opposed  to  the  Oriental  Gnosticism,  which 
he"  received  from  Plotinus,  the  union  of  a  Theosophy  baaed  on  Plato- 
nism  wiih  the  spiritualized  polytheistic  system,  rendered  him  a  violent 
enemy  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  be  forced  to  accommodate  itself 
to  his  eclectic  theory. 

Porphyry,  in  the  letter  to  his  wife,  calls  it  the  noblest  fmlt  of  piety 
to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  one's  country,'  Christiaiiity,  then, 
would  be  hateful  to  him,  if  on  no  other  grounds,  because  it  was  a  religion 
that  conflicted  with  the  national  worship.  As  it  vas  his  wish  that  such 
a  worship  should  be  m^t^cd  as  could  not  otherwise  be  reduced  to 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  philosophical  reli^n  than 
by  artificial  interpretations,  unintelhgible  to  tlie  multitude,  he  was 
necessarily  betrayed  into  many  self-oontradictioDS.  He  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  zealous  advocate  of  image-worsMp ;  and  in  eucoura^g 

1 L.  in.  c.  83,  #u  ^epi  fltoS-  m'ffrif,  iXij^iia,  fjxjf,  Wrif. 

*  In  his  letter  10  hli  wife,  Mntrolln.  which        »  Ep.  ad  Marcellwo,  ed.  Mm,  c  18,  when 

•waa  publistied  bj  Mai,  in  Milan,  1H16,  fc    pcrhapf  the  mAiag  shaold  be:  Tiu^v  rj 

OA ,  ^   Tr/rnnna   frmtvrln    it/tXifrrn    tf  pr/wvnn*-       Jl ,  7a-  ^tw^Jt  <a  ^rAmttt 
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floa,  he  ooantenaiiced  at  die  same  tune  the  old  flnperstitionB,  sinco  the 
people  associated  with  these  images  their  ancieat  notions.  And  jet 
he  writes  to  his  wife  :  "  Thetis  man  is  not  to  muek  of  an  Atkdtt  who 
neglects  to  worship  the  images  of  the  gods,  as  he  who  tran^eri  to  God 
the  opinions  of  the  multitude." 

He  wrote  a  work  against  ChiisdaDitj,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  de- 
tect  contradictions  in  the  sacred  scriptures, — contradictions  between  the 
ApoflUes  —  especiallj  between  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.'  Doubt- 
lew  he  ms^  have  aaroitlj  avuled  himself,  in  this  work,  of  the  weak 
spota  presented,  not  br  the  matter  itself  which  he  was  attacking,  but 
b;  the  manner  in  which  men  had  set  forth  and  defended  it ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  was  led  bv  those  harmonists  who  regarded  the  New 
lestunent  only  aa  a  rigid  nmty,  to  point  out  the  discrepancies  existing 
ia  tiie  same,  —  of  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  would  be  sure  to  make 
a  fiilee  ase ;  when,  as  Celsus  had  done  before  him,'  he  seized  upon  the 
Artificial,  allegorical  interpretations,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  so 
ezpluning  the  Old  Testament  as  to  show  that  ereir  part  of  it  was 
equally  divine  and  that  every  Christian  doctrine  might  be  found  in  it, 
and  turned  them  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testament 
admitted  of  no  worthy  sense  to  the  natural  and  simple  apprehension. 
Kot  without  good  reason  could  he  say  of  such  explanations,  that  men 
had  contrived  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  judgment  by  pompous  show.' 
Tet  what  he  could  assert  with  so  much  justice  against  ttus  artificial 
interpretatiou  of  the  Old  Testament,  fell  hack  with  no  less  weight 
a^inst  lumself  and  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  who  took  the  same 
nnwarrantable  liberties  in  interpreting  the  Greek  religion  and  its  fables. 

There  is  another  work  of  Porphyry's,  respectmg  which  our  informa- 
lion  is  more  accurate,  where  too  he  has  spoken  against  Christianity,  and 
may  have  intended,  indirectly  at  least,  to  present  some  check  to  ita 
pnereas,  —  a  system  of  Theology  such  as  could  be  drawn  up  from  the 
aoaent,  pretended  responses  of  the  Oracles.*  He  fumed  in  this  way, 
ae  we  have  already  observed  in  the  Introduction,  to  supply  the  craving 
DOW  awakened  for  religious  instruction  on  the  basis  of  some  divine 
aathoritf  that  could  be  relied  on — an  interest  by  which  many  were  led 
akmg  to  Christianity.  Now,  among  the  responses  of  the  Oracles,  some 
are  to  be  found  which  relate  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  —  an  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  so  eai-ly  infiised  its 
mflnence  into  the  spiritual  atmosj^ere,  and  already  pressed  itself  upon 
the  heathens  from  all  that  surrounded  them.  Hence  many  were  at  a 
lose  to  know  how  they  should  act  with  regard  to  it,  and  sought  for 


dSeot  at  ADdoch,  Gal.  2.  ed  in  ihe  tvelve  Bermonib.  cnraL  affect  of 

»  8«e  c  Cols.  1. 1,  r..  17  i  1.  IV.  c,  4B.  Theodoretufl,  in  AaRusline'B  woA  de  CiTJ 

*Tbe  wonlg  of  Porphjty,  which   rery     tate  Dei,  after  a  IjitiiJ  versioQ,  i'    -"-'- 


tfllr  dmiaeUrixe  thii  lort  of  self-<ie!iiirioa    Aagmtine  had  read  ii;  and  cipecia 
a  tu  JDMrpreUtioii  of  Ihe  records  ot  re-    Qai  enM  liierarv  iiore-home,  the  T     . 
Bgian,  aiC  aa  (bllowt :   Ai^  rou  rv^  rd     rat.  Evang.  and  Demonstral.  Evangel,  of 


tptTiKdv  r$f  ^x^i  KaTayo^eicarTtc.  Eu-    Euiebiai.    Maii  bsa  pobliahed  a  new  frag. 
Kh,  hitt.  e«cles.  I.  'V^  e.  IS,  meat  in  connection  with  the  letter  to  Mk- 

4  llcpl  r^  tic  ijiyiuv  ^iXomfiof,  of  wliidi,    cclla. 
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adrice  from  the  Oracles  or  from  the  priests  who  spoke  m  their  name. 
The  responses  given  in  answer  to  these  applications  djffered'in  tone  and 
import,  according  to  the  different  modes  of  thinking  of  the  priests  who 
gave  them.  It  was  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  first  centuries, 
that  the  women  became  lealoos  Christiana,  while  their  husbands  rem^ed 
wholly  devoted  to  Paganism.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  a  man  inquired 
of  Apollo  what  god  he  should  propitiate  in  order  to  bring  back  his  wife 
from  Ghristiamty.^  The  pretended  Apollo,  who  knew  doubtless  the 
force  of  couvictioa  among  the  Christians,  gave  for  a  response,  "  t^at  he 
DUght  sooner  write  on  the  flowing  stream,  or  iy  on  the  empty  air,  than 
chajige  the  mind  of  his  wife  after  she  had  once  become  impure  and 
godless.  Leave  her,  then,  to  lament  her  deeeated  God."'  Apollo 
appears,  next,  justifying  the  judges  who  had  condemned  Jesus  to  death 
as  a  revolter  against  Judaism :  "  for  the  Jews  acknowledged  God,  at 
least  more  than  the  Christians,"  (the  common  judgment  of  the  pagans. 
See  the  preceding  history.) 

Many  of  the  pagans  were  led  to  suppose  from  what  they  had  heiurd 
concerning  Christ,  that  he  might  be  worshipped  as  a  god  along  with  tha 
other  gods,  and  they  consulted  the  Oracle  on  this  point.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  priests,  who  composed  the  response  in  this  case,  were 
cautioua  against  saying  anything  disrespectful  of  Christ  himself.  The 
answer  was,  "  He  who  is  wise,  knows  that  the  soul  riises  immortal  from 
the  body ;  but  the  soul  of  that  man  is  preeminent  in  piety."  ^  When 
they  inquired  further,  why  Christ  had  suffered  death,  it  was  responded, 
"  To  be  subjected  to  the  weaker  sufferings  is  always  the  lot  of  the  body, 
but  the  Boul  of  the  pious  rises  to  the  fields  of  heaven."*  Here  For* 
phyry  himself  takes  occasion  to  ezpliun  that  Christ,  therefore,  must  not 

■  Mail  Men  froni  thii  pl(f«,  *1<of^er  *  Suua  iiiv  uApaviaiv  ffaadvoi!  alel  tqn- 

irithont  reason,  that  PoqitipVa  Harcella  ^iffiiinu- 

was  a  Christian.    Porpbirr  nndonbledtT  inxil  S  rivt^cwv  cli  obpavtov  viim  tfii. 

dloi  hero  tbe  fw«.-<n  of  "i^Afr.  a*  he  d«i  j,  „      ^e,  that  Porphpr  ™  occaeitmall, 

fteqaenily   m    Iha  work.     The    Icl.^    U,  deceived  by  .pdrioDro™d«,  .bat  had  b«i 

Marcclla  (jontwn.   no  eviden™  whatever  inwrpolatol  either  bv  Alexandrian  Jews,  or 

tf»tihe  was  a  Chnjitan,  bat  rather  proves  «her  and  older  pagin  Platonician^    It  i. 

*  *°£"'^"-  ^"  ",y'»«  ""■  V  ^^  =■  *3.  ?eriptiWhad  been  interpolated  bj  wme  oth- 

The  .tr<^ffrh  of  rebp.ot.s  ™nv,c.ion  among  j,  ^„„  rifihlly  thinkiit  patran,  under  the 

Jew,  and  Chnsi.ans  beratno  provorb.al.  aa  „,„,  of  the  p^d  or  the  pSdess ;  -  though 

we  Kt  from  the  wor.li.  of  Uie  ee  ebmu^  ■„  „„,  |^  ^%  ^|,  eooSrived,  and  ii^ 

R.  ".IfHI  ?i^i  "''Tt]"  ^  *r«»l<ing  of  i,  ^ore  natnr^  lo  sappow,  Uiat  thene  oi>- 

a»  great  d.fflenliy  of  hrinpng  abont  any  ^i„  ^„  „,^^  gi™Vol.  the  oeeuion. 

dlMBOm  the  opinion,  of  Ihosu  who  are  de-  jfi^     But  ri,ar«dlf  the  .nipidon  i. 

Toted  to  panicnlar  whool*  of  m»h<|.ne  or  .^g^tlier  unfonnded.  that  ther  Were  in- 

philo«>phy.  a,^  make;  n«  of  the  ,fo"o«"«t  venik  by  «,me  Chri.tian,  for  Chri,ti«« 

?!fj'SLr^."^  '"™J', ';;""■;  */-™  make  up  their  mind,  to  wy  »(,■(!;,  of  Chiwt 

?•  i'^SI?}-  riS"""'    "    ^-  *-  '^-  ^"'  The  example  being  once  ki'en  of  raeh  )» 

ter,  1.  vm.  f.  6B.  gan  orackn  in  relation  to  Christ,  Christiant 

^'OTipkvu^avaTiifvxtlittTiaCiiianpoiiaJ-  might  then  be  led.  no  doubt,  to  invent  olh- 

f"'  crs.     In  the  oracular  response  riled   by 

7ijvuo-«i     eoiig   TeTifOi/iivot,   Uli    ye  Lactantios,  (instilnt.  1.  VI.  c.  13)  the  woid» 

Kxi  Donceming  Chriat,  tfvqrdf  ^  caril  aap- 

t  ebee^i^  itpvfeptaruni  imlii  Uri-  ica,  mj#4£  rtparuieeiv  Ipyoic,  and  levnil 

vw,  oihen,  betray  chur  Chrittiao  aotbor. 
Eiueb.  DemonsCrat  evan;^  L IIL  p.  lU. 
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be  ealnmmated ;  they  only  shoold  be  pitied  who  TOrehip  him  as  Grod. 
"  That  pious  aoul,  which  had  ascended  to  heaven,  had  by  a  certtun 
&tahty  become  an  occasion  of  error  to  those  aouls  which  were  destined 
to  have  no  share  in  the  ^fts  of  the  gods  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
elemal  Zeos." 

The  hst  of  authors  who  wrote  against  Ghristaanity  is  closed  by  SierO' 
eUs,  pre^dent  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  prErfect  of  Alexandria. 
The  time  which  this  writer  chose  for  making  bis  attack,  was  the  last 
which  any  man  of  noble  and  generous  feelings  would  hare  been  disposed 
to  choose,  that  of  the  Diocleuan  persecution.  And  it  was  particularly 
unbecoming  in  Hierocles  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  Christians  in  the 
character  ^  a  teacher,  as  he  was  himself  one  of  the  instigators  of  the 

Eeroecution,  and  a  principal  instmment  in  canring  it  into  effect.  Tet 
e  aaaamed  the  air  of  one  who  was  actuated  by  an  impartial  lore  of 
the  truth,  and  who  wrote  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  Chris- 
tians, entitling  his  performance,  "  Words  to  the  Christians,'  from  a  lover 
of  truth." '  In  this  work,  he  repeats  orer  a  great  deal  that  had  been 
Hud  already  by  Gelsus  and  Porphyry.  He  indulges  himself  in  retail- 
ing the  most  abominable  falsehoods  about  the  lustory  of  Christ.  Id 
particular,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  glorifying  the  old  reli^on  and 
attacking  the  Christian  faith,  be  made  use  of  a  comparison  of  which 
probably  he  has  no  cldm  to  be  con^dered  the  ori^iml  inventor.  To 
g^ve  the  decljnmg  reli^on  of  pa^nism  a  new  impulse  in  its  redstanee 
to  the  OTerwhelming  power  of  Christianity,  it  was  necessary  to  direct 
men's  attention  to  those  heroes  of  the  old  rehgion  who  could  be  set  np, 
it  was  imaged,  in  opposition  to  him  on  whom  alone  the  faith  of  the 
ChristiaDE  reposed.  Thus  the  lives  of  the  ancient  sages,  —  of  Py- 
thagoras, for  example,  as  exhibited  by  the  New-Platonic  philosopher, 
Jamblichns,  —  were  colored  orer  with  a  Unge  of  the  miraculous,  if  not 
porpoeely  for  an  object  of  this  sort,  at  least  under  the  influence  of  snch 
a  tendency,  which  reined  supreme  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
paguis.  Sut  men  did  not  wish  to  go  back  for  the  pictures  of  snch 
heroes  of  the  faith  to  hoary  antiquity,  they  wanted  to  find  them  nearer 
home.  The  appearance  of  men  who  had  occasioned  unusual  excitement 
in  the  public  mind,  of  such  men,  for  example,  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
were  made  avEulahle  against  Christianity  in  two  different  ways.  One 
class,  who  were  in  the  halnt  of  referring 'all  eccentric  phenomena  of 
the  reli^ous  spirit  alike  to  fanaticism  or  fraud  —  as  Lucian,  who  places 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  on  the  same  level  with  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus, 
—  would  aviul  themselves  of  this  comparison  to  account  also  for  the 
appearaoce  and  effects  of  Christianity.  Others,  again,  would  oppose 
Apollonius,  as  a  prophet  and  worker  of  miiaclcB  among  the  Greeks,  to 
the  founder  of  the  new  reli^n.  This  was  the  couree  adopted  by 
Hierocles.  He  wanted  to  deprive  the  miracles  of  Christ  of  their  force 
of  evidence,  by  the  miracles  of  this  Apollonius.  He  conudered  every 
fitble  which  the  rhetorical  Philoetratna,  ages  after  the  alleged  ereuts, 
bad  drawn  from  unauthentic  sources,  or  out  of  his  own  ima^nataon,  to 

1  AiyM  fiXei^eis  npif  roAf  Xpuntavofc 
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be  eatirelj  worthy  of  credit ;  as,  for  example,  that  ApoIloniuB  under- 
stood the  language  of  brutes;  wlule  the  apostles,  uneducated,  lying 
inen,-^jugglera,  as  Hierocles  abusively  c^ed  them  without  attemptang 
to  prove  it,  — are  declared  to  have  stated  nothing  but  falsehoods.  "  Yon 
hold  Christ  to  be  God,"  sud  he,  "  because  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  few  blind  men  see,  and  to  have  performed  some  other  works  of  the 
like  kind ;  and  yet  the  Greeks  hold  an  ApoUomus,  who  was  the  author 
of  BO  many  miracles,  not  to  be  a  god,  but  only  a  man  particulariy 
beloved  of  the  gods."  Such  was  ^e  peculiar  method  of  argument 
adopted  by  Hierocles.^ 

In  this  very  Ufe  of  ApoHonius,  used  by  Hierocles,  and  composed  by 
the  rhetorician  Philostratus  the  elder,  a  favorite  of  Julia  Domna  the 
irife  of  Septiraius  Severua,  some  have  supposed  they  discovered  a  ade 
aim  against  Christianity.  But  there  is  no  single  passage  of  the  work 
which  furnishes  any  evidence  that  such  vas  its  design,  while  opportuni- 
ties were  not  wanting  to  introduce  in  some  way  or  ouier  remarks  hostile 
to  Christianity,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  die  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  mentions  the  divine  vengeance  inflicted  on  Jerusalem, 
of  which  the  Roman  arms  were  only  the  instrument,'  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  favorable  to  the  Christian  interest,  and  might  be  suppWd, 
indeed,  to  indicate  that  he  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  previul- 
ing  mode  of  contemplating  that  event  among  the  Christians.  Yet  the 
remarks  on  the  preceding  page  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  Philostratus.  Whether  it  sprang  from  a  conscious  design,  or  from 
an  involuntary  interest,  the  effort  is  apparent  to  g^ve  dignity  to  his 
hero  as  a  counter-picture  to  Christ ;  and  in  dtang  this  we  need  not 
suppose  he  waa  influenced  by  any  polemic  aim  againtt  the  Christian 
fiuth,  but  only  by  a  wish  to  set  forth  the  splendor  of  the  Greek  religion 
in  rivalship  with  Christianity.*  It  may  be  that  the  miracles  of  Chnst, 
of  which  he  had  informed  himself,  furnished  the  occasion  for  many 
scattered  embellishments  of  his  own  invention,  although  no  reference 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  so  dMUnct  and  palpable  as  to  leave  this 
beyond  question. 

These  attacks  on  the  Christian  church  were  met,  from  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  onwards,  by  men  who  stood  up  for  the  de- 
fence of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christians.  We  reserve  it  for  another 
portion  of  our  history  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  these  apologists  and  of 
their  writings.  Hero  wo  shall  simply  remark  that  these  apologies  were 
of  two  different  forms,  and  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view.  One  class 
of  them  were  expositions  of  Christian  doctnne,  designed  for  the  use 
of  enlightened  Pagans  generally ;  the  other  class  had  a  more  offimal 
character,  as  the  authors  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Christians  before 
emperors,  or  before  the  proconsuls  and  presidents  of  the  provinces. 

1  Bee,  respecUng  him,  LKcUnt.  I.  T.  c.  I ;  'As  Dr.  Biar  also  supposes,  in  his  Guay 

de  morlib.  peraecmloc-  c  16.    Eueb.  sdr.  on  Apolloniaa  of  Tysiu,  (in  tbe  Tfllnngw 

Hierocl.  ZcitscKrifl  fiir  Tbeologie,  Jkhrg.  t63S,  4tel 
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As  they  could  not  obtMn  a  persona!  hearing,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  speaJc  through  their  wriliiigs.  The  BuppoBition  th&t  the  fonns  of 
addreffl  to  the  emperors,  to  the  senate,  and  the  governors,  were  mere 
drftpeiy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  declamations  practised  in  the  Pagan 
itetorical  schools,  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  situation  and  tempr 
<t  the  Christians  of  this  time.  It  is  far  more  natur^  to  suppose  that 
the  snthoTS  of  such  writdngs  were  seeking  to  correct  the  judgment  of 
the  civil  authorities  respecting  Ghristiaruty  and  its  adherents.  We 
cannot  wonder,  however,  that  these  apologies  seldom  or  never  produced 
th«r  desired  effect  on  the  anthorities  of  the  state  ;  for  the  latter  would 
hardly  give  themselves  the  time,  or  find  themselves  in  a  suitable  mood, 
to  examine  with  calmness  what  these  apologists  had  to  advance.  Even 
masterpieces  of  apologetic  art,  which  these  productions,  written  from  the 
fullness  of  conviction,  certainly  were  not,  could,  in  this  case,  have  effected 
nodung ;  for  there  was  no  possible  way  in  which  they  could  recommend 
Christianity  bo  aa  to  meet  the  politico-reliffma  views  of  Roman  states- 
men. In  relation  to  the  fimdainental  powtion  of  a.  Roman,  it  was  of  no 
avail,  though  they  bore  ivitness,  with  the  force  of  inspiration,  of  those 
tretlffi,  the  more  general  recognition  of  which  was  ccrt^nly  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  mankind  brought 
about  by  Christianity ;  though  they  appealed  to  the  nnivereal  rights 
belon^g  to  man  by  his  creation ;  though  they  assumed  as  a  point  which 
every  man  must  concede,  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  free  conviction 
and  feeling,  that  belief  cannot  be  forced,  that  God  cannot  be  served 
with  the  worship  of  constraint.  "  It  belongs  to  the  human  rights  and 
natural  power  of  each  individual,"  says  Tertulllan,  "  to  worship  the 
God  in  whom  he  believes ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  religion  to  force  reli^on ; 
it  must  be  embraced  voluntarily,  not  imposed  by  constraint,  as  sacrifices 
are  required  only  from  the  willing  heart.  Although,  then,  you  compel 
OS  to  sacrifice,  you  will  still  gain  nothing  ibr  your  gods."^    But  by  the 

E'  iciple  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  here  came  imme- 
tely  into  consideration,  there  was  no  question  respecting  the  inward 
religwn,  but  only  respecting  the  ovtward  fulfilment  of  the  laws,  the 
observance  of  the  "Roman  ceremonies."  There  was  nothing  here 
that  taught  any  distinction  between  men  and  citizens.  The  apologists 
might  af^al  to  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  they  might  chat 
lenge  the  magistrates  to  eubject  them  to  the  severest  judicial  examina- 
tions, and  punish  the  guilty,  but  this  could  avail  nothbg.  The  more 
intelligent  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  those  fantastic  reports  of 
the  populace.  like  Pliny,  they  could  not  accuse  the  Christians,  as  a 
body,  of  any  moral  deUnquency.  But  yet  the  Christian  life  appeared 
to  them  incompatible  irith  the  "  Roman  manners,"  and  Christianity  a 
feverish  fanaticism  dangerous  to  the  good  order  of  the  Roman  state. 

It  was  a  sound  and  healthy  feeling  that  mduced  the  apologists  of 
Chriztiamty  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  prophetic  element,  not  in 

'HBDuuiJnrUet  natnraliipoUstMii  e«t  nudpt  detxU,  noa  tL  com  et  boidM  ab 

n^Miqne,  qood  pnUTenc,  colei«,  nee  alii  uiimo  libend  cxpMtnWtiir.    Ad  Beapn* 
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Jodusm  alone  but  also  in  Faganisin,  and  to  malce  B.-ppai  to  Hub,  as 
the  apoBtle  Paul,  at  Athena,  in  ptocluming  the  God  of  revelatson, 
appealed  to  the  presentiment  of  the  unknown  God  in  the  immediate 
consciouEmess  of  miinkiiid,  and  to  those  forms  in  which  this  conscioaanesB 
had  been  expressed  bj  &e  words  of  inspired  poets.  Christiani^,  in 
truth,  is  the  end  to  which  all  development  of  the  reli^ous  consciousness 
must  tend,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  o9er  a 
prophetic  testimony.  Thus  ^ere  dwells  an  element  of  prophecy  not 
barely  in  revealed  religion,  unfolding  itself  beneath  the  fostering  care 
of  the  divine  vintager  (Jolm  xv.)  as  it  struggles  onward  firom  Jadfusm 
to  its  complete  disclosure  in  Christdanity,  but  also  in  religion  as  it  grows 
wild '  on  the  soil  of  paganism,  which  by  nature  must  strive  unconsciously 
towards  the  same  end.  But  though  the  apologists  had  a  well-grounded 
right  to  search  through  those  stages  of  culture  from  which  they  them- 
selves had  passed  over  to  Christiaiuty,  in  quest  of  such  pomts  of  a^«e- 
ment,^for  which  puipose  they  niaids  cojaons  collections  from  the 
ancient  plulosophers  and  poets, — yet  they  wore  too  closely  involved  in 
the  very  process  of  development  to  be  able  rightly  to  understand  die 
earlier  culture,  as  well  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  opposed  to  Chi^ 
tianity  as  in  that  winch  was  in  relalaonahip  with  it  and  led  to  it.  Very 
easily  might  it  happen  that  they  would  be  led  involuntarily  to  transfer 
their  Christian  mode  of  apprehension  to  their  earlier  positions,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  mere  appearances  of  resemblaibce. 
Add  to  this,  that  Alexandrian  Jews  and  pagan  Platonists  may  hare 
already  introduced  many  forgeries  under  the  famous  names  of  antiquity, 
which  could  serve  as  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  reli^ous  truths  taken 
for  granted  by  Christianity  in  opposition  to  pagan  Polytheism.  And 
at  a  time  when  all  critical  skill,  as  well  as  all  interest  in  critical  inquiries, 
were  alike  wanting,  it  would  be  easy  for  men  who  were  seeking,  under 
the  influence  of  a  purely  religious  interest,  after  the  testimonieB  of  the 
ancients,  for  such  a  use,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
spurious  and  mtcrpolated  matter.  This  happened  not  seldom  with  the 
Christian  aptdo^ts. 

Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  interpolated  writings  of  tins  description 
passing  under  the  name  of  that  mythic  personage  of  ajitiquity,  the  Gre- 
cian Hermes  (Trisme^tua)  or  tiie  Egyptian  Thoth ;  abo  nnder  the 
names  of  the  Persian  Hystaspes,  (Gushtasp)  and  of  the  Sibyls,  so 
celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  legends,  which  were  used  in  good 
faith  by  the  apolo^ts.  Whatever  trum  at  bottom  might  be  lying  in 
those  time-old  legends  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies,'  of  which  the  pro- 


>  I  here  make  nse  of  an  expression,  power  in  afttnr«-n:ligion,!sduu«cleri>tici]- 
coined  for  this  pDipoae  bj  Sdielltng,  k  man  If  diidi^iusbed  from  the  snpemBtnikl  pro- 
endowed  abojv  lil  odien  villi  tlie  ^ift  of     phelic  element  of  rercalcd  religion.    Ttiiu 
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the  ides,  —  to  msA  tlie  notion  of  natore-  prened  in  ancient  Tersea,  cited  under  the 

t«ligioa  in  ila  relation  to  the  religion  of  name  of  the  Sibrl,  in  Plutarch  de  Prthia 

rerelallan.    In  like  manner,  Clement  of  oraculis,  c  9 :  'Uf  iMi  i'Tnydamnaa  Ai(tt 

Alexandria  ttjitt  the  Hellenic  philonidij,  pmrix^,  dU'  oCrv  jihi  kv-ri  oOJr^  mi- 

In  ill  relation  to  Chnttiani^,  the  ^/piiwof.  tun  tA  xakMi^vm  ^vf^isov   ytvo^iv^ 
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finmd  Heraclitos,  five  hundred  years  before  Chriat,  had  sud, "  their 
unadorned,  earnest  words,  spoken  with  inspired  mouUi,  reached  throueh 
a  thousand  years,"  ^  the  consciousness  of  such  a  prophetic  element  m 
Paganism,  that  which  m  these  predictions  was  supposed  to  refer  to  Hm 
&te3  of  cities  and  nations,  and  more  pardcolarly  to  a  last  and  golden 
age  of  the  world,*  gave  occasion  to  divers  interpretations  taken  from 
Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  Tiew ;  and  as  it  had  been  the  practice 
from  very  early  times,  with  botii  pagans  and  Jews,  to  interpolate  spu- 
rious verses,  accommodated  to  their  respectire  rehgious  views  and 
principles,  under  the  name  of  Sibylline  prophecies,^  so  Christian)  fiction, 
from  the  very  first  century  after  Chriat,  added  its  own  guata  to  the 
rest.  'When  Celsas  reproached  the  Christians  with  interpolating  many 
scandalous  things  into  the  Sibylline  writings,*  Origen  in  his  reply  could 
appeal  to  the  feet  that  the  more  ancient  Sibylline  writings  were  full  of 
interpolations.  With  this  use  of  the  so  called  Sibylline  prophecies,  all 
Christians,  however,  were  not  satisfied.  Celsus  mentions,  among  other 
Christian  sects,  the  Sibyllists,'  and  Origen  accounts  for  it  by  supposing 
that  Celsus  might  some  time  or  other  have  beard  bow  this  name  of 
reproach  had  been  applied  to  those  who  quoted  the  Sibyl  as  a  project- 
ees,  by  other  Christians  who  did  not  approve  of  this  practice.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that  those  opponents 
<^  the  Sibylline  prophecies  had  ascertained,  on  grounds  of  criticism, 
the  spnriousness  of  these  writings,'  and  for  this  reason  refused  to  coun- 
tenance  such  a  fraud  for  pous  purposes ;  more  probably,  they  revolted 
a  priori,  at  the  very  supposition  t^at  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
phetic power  existed  among  the  heathen. 

While,  by  others,  the  testimonies,  genuine  and  interpolated,  derived 
fi<om  &eir  own  literature,  were  employed  against  the  Pagans,  TertuUiau 
chose  a  different  course.  Inclined  to  perceive  in  all  culture,  science 
and  art,  Uie  falsification  of  original  truth,  he  preferred  to  appeal  to 
the  involuntary  utterances  of  the  immediate,  original  voice  of  God  in 
nature.  He  adduced,  as  evidence  for  Christian  truth  against  Poly- 
theism,  the  spontaneous  ezpres^ons  of  an  irrepressible,  immediate, 
religious  consciousness  in  common  life,  —  the  testimony  of  the  soul, 
which  he  held  to  be  Christian  by  nature,' —  the  testimony  of  the  ^ple, 
uncultivated,  ignorant  soul,  previous  to  all  cultivation.'  In  his  apology 
before  the  pagans  he  makes  appeal  to  this  witness  of  the  soul,  "  whi^, 
thoogh  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  though  led  astray  by  wrong 

To6  mlpirof  fiemgaXAim^  iv  17  yj  Triof  fonslilncnt  parti   of  tho   Sibyllino  books, 

Mi  i^C  avapvetiir^.  poai^erai  rounTv  and  of  ihe  interpoUted  .encs.     Se«  Dio- 

Ifpd  SptliHara  xpoa^  rt  vavnittirHc  lazou-  nTwns  of  Haliciini.  Arehnjol.  1.  IV.  c.  Gl 
n  Koi  iiap^  Koi  woioT^TOi hfl TuvairTJLy-         *L  Vli.  c.  56:  'On  irapeviypaii,!::  eir 

XiNW,    ^4'   iiv   al   B-poAjiiicrif   arSpii'mc;  ri  ixeivllC  i™?-M  not  ^Auo^^/ja  ' 
ni  /liUovm!.  t ,..  Cels.  1.  V.  c.  61. 

1  Xi^iXa  fuuvophu^  arinari  aylXaera         *  Tesdmoniuni  animiB  luturaliEcr  Chri^ 

<«i  uta^iirTurra  tai  i/iipurra  ^e/yo/iivri  iknn.    Apologot.  c.  1 T. 

JMur   truv   i^ixvilrai   rg   ^wv  j  Ji^  rdv         T  De  Ustimonio  animic.  r..\:  Te  timpll- 

rov.    PlaUrch.  de  FTtbin  oncoli*,  c  6.  cent  el  mdcm  ec  impolilnm  ct  jdiotioun 

*  Ullitna  CanlKi  cummi)  «las ;  lid.  Vir-  rampcllo,  qaolem  hahont,  qui  tc  lolam  ha- 
A IV.  Eclog.  bcDt,  illftm  ipMm  do  compilo,  dc  trivio,  de 

*  VuTO,  in  hii  great  arelueological  work,  lextrino  loiam. 
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tnumng,  though  enfeebled  by  the  de»res  and  paseioiis,  yet  Then  it 
comes  to  itaelf,  as  out  of  a  fit  of  intoxication,  as  out  of  &  sleep,  oat 
of  a  disease,  and  irhea  coiisciona  of  its  healthful  conditioa,  c&Ua  Qod 
by  tlua  name  alone,  because  it  is  the  proper  name  of  the  trae  God. 
Great  God— good  God^and  what  God  gives, — these  are  common 
expressions  viSi  si\.  It  adjures  also  this  God  as  its  judge,  in  such 
expressions  as  these :  —  God  is  my  witness  ~  to  God  I  commit  my  cause 
—  God  will  requite  me.  Ilnally,  in  using  these  ezpreamona,  it  looks, 
not  to  the  Capitol,  but  upward  to  heaven ;  for  it  Knows  the  seat  of 
the  living  God  —  from  Him  and  from  Uience  it  descwided,"' 

'  QnfB,  licet  carcera  eorpoiia  pressa,  licet  Doi,  et  anod  Deaa  dederit,  omniam  tox 
inslitu^ombus  praru  ciicnmscripu,  licet  tit.  Jndicem  qooqoe  conusUtur  ilium, 
Ubidiaibaa  «/•-  concapiscenliu  eTigorata,  li-  Dem  Tidet,  et  Deo  cammendo,  el  Dem  mitii 
001  fiilis  Diia  cssncillBUL,  cum  (amea  re-  redd«t.  Lieniaoe,  pioanntuiu  hEC,non  ad 
Eipiscit,  ut  ex  crapula,  ut  ex  somno,  ut  ex  Capitolinro,  Bed  lul  <;(e1iiid  reapiciL  NoTit 
aUqaa  valecndine,  et  tanitatem  inani  pati-  enim  ledciii  D«i  vivi,  >b  illo  et  inde  do- 
lor, neam  nominat,  hoe  aolo  nomiao,  qnia  Reiidit. 
propria  Dai  veri.   Deiu  magnai,  Dens  bo- 
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SECTION    SECOND. 

HISTOKT  OF  THE  CHUKCH  CONSTITUTION,  OF  CHUBCH  DISCIPLDJE,  AND 
OF  SCHISMS  HJ  THE  CHUBCH. 

I.    HiSTOBY  OF  THB  CONSTITUTIOH  OF  THE  ChUBCH. 

1.   Of  the  Confutation  of  Ckurck  CommtmUies  generally. 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Christian  church 
constitution,  two  difierent  epochs  must  be  carefully  distinguished:  The 
first  epoch  of  ita  formation,  as  it  sprang  immediately,  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  out  of  the  peculiar  ettence  of  Chrittianity,  —  that  essential  char- 
Kcter  of  Christianity  whereby  it  is  wholly  distinguished,  as  well  from 
the  Old  Testament  position,  as  from  all  previous  forma  of  reli^ous  com- 
munity; and  teeondly,  thx  epoch  in  which  tkU  original  form  of  fellow- 
ship among  Christians  became  gradaally  changed  vnder  various  foreign 
influences,  reaching  down  to  (4«  end  (f  this  period  of  tlie  history.  We 
speak  first,  thcD,  oi  the  found<:aion  laid  for  the  constitution  of  dhrisUan 
communities  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

A.  The  first  fowndaOon  for  the  constitution  <f  Christian  eommuni- 
tiea  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

What  Moses  expressed  as  a  wish,'  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  might  rest 
apon  a]),  and  all  might  be  prophets,  is  a  prediction  of  that  irhich  was 
to  be  realized  through  Christ.  By  him  was  instituted  a  fellowship  of 
divine  life,  which,  proceeding  from  the  equal  and  equally  immediate  re- 
lation of  all  to  the  one  God,  as  the  divine  source  of  life  to  all,  removed 
those  boandaries  within  which,  at  the  Old  Testament  position,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  higher  life  was  still  con£ned ;  and  hence  the  fellowship 
thus  derived,  essentially  distinguishes  itself  from  the  constitution  of  aU 
previoDsly  existing  religious  societies.  There  could  be  no  longer  a 
priestly  or  prophetic  office,  constituted  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the 
propagation  and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  which  office 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  community  was  to  be  dependent. 
Such  a  guild  of  priests  as  existed  in  the  previous  systems  of  religion, 
empowered  to  guide  other  men,  who  remained,  aa  it  were,  in  a  state  of 
teh^ons  pupilage ;  having  the  exclusive  care  of  providing  for  their 
reli^us  wants,  and  serving  as  mediators,  by  whom  all  other  men  must 
fint  be  placed  in  connection  with  Ood  and  divine  things;  such  a 
priee%  caste  could  find  no  place  within  Christianitry.  In  removing  out 
<^  the  way  that  which  8epmt«d  men^om  Qod,  in  commumcatbg  to 
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all  die  same  fellowship  wUh  Chd,  Christ  also  removed  tiie  barrier  which 
had  hitherto  divided  vnafrom  one  another.  Christ,  the  Prophet  and 
Hieh  Priest  for  entire  humanitj,  was  the  end  of  the  prophetic  office 
and  of  the  priesthood.  There  vas  now  the  same  High  Priest  and  Medi- 
ator for  all,  through  whom  all,  become  reconciled  aad  united  with  God, 
are  themselves  made  a  priestlj  and  spiritual  race ;  one  heavenly  King, 
Guide  and  Teacher,  through  whom  all  are  taught  of  God ;  one  ^Ih, 
one  hope,  one  Spirit  which  should  quicken  all ;  one  oracle  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ;  —  all  were 
to  be  citizens  of  one  heavenly  kingdom,  with  whose  heavenly  powers, 
even  while  Btrangera  in  the  world,  they  should  be  already  furnished. 
When  the  Apostles  apphed  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood 
to  Chrigtiiuiity,  this  was  done  invariably  for  the  simple  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  no  such  visible,  particular  pnesthood  could  find  place  in  the 
new  community ;  that  since  free  access  to  God  and  to  heaven  had  been, 
once  for  all,  opened  to  believers  by  one  High  Priest,  even  Christ,  they 
had,  by  virtue  of  their  union  to  him,  become  themselves  a  spiritual  peo- 
ple, consecrated  to  God ;  their  calling  being  none  other  than  to  dedi- 
cate their  entire  life  to  God  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  grace  of  redemp- 
tion, to  publish  abroad  the  power  and  grace  of  hira  who  had  called 
thorn  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  his  man'cllous  light,  to  make 
their  life  one  continual  priesthood,  one  spiritual  worship  springing  from 
the  temper  of  faith  working  by  love,  one  continuous  testimony  for  thdr 
Saviour  (compare  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  Rom.  xii,  1,  and  the  spirit  and  whole 
trwn  of  thought  running  through  tlie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.)  So,  too, 
the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom  in  general  and  in  particular,  the 
diffosion  of  Christianity  among  the  heathens  and  the  good  of  each  par- 
ticular commumty,  was  now  to  be,  not  the  duty  of  one  select  class  of 
Christians  alone,  but  the  most  immediate  concern  of  each  individual. 
Every  one,  from  the  position  assigned  him  by  the  in\  isible  Head  of  the 
church,  should  cooperate  in  promoting  this  object  by  the  special  gifts 
which  God  had  bestowed  on  him,  —  gifts  grounded  in  hU  peculiar  na- 
ture, but  that  nature  renewed  and  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There 
was  no  distinction  here  of  spiritual  and  secular ;  but  all,  as  Christians, 
should,  in  their  inner  life,  in  temper  and  dis]x>sition,  be  dead  to  the  un- 
godlike,  to  the  world,  and  in  so  far  separate  from  the  world,  —  men 
animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The 
individual  predominant  capabihties  of  Christians,  sanctified,  made  godly 
by  this  Spirit  and  appropriated  as  organs  for  its  activity,  should  be 
t^nsformed  to  charismata,  gifts  of  grace.  It  was  thus,  therefore,  the 
Aposde  Paul  began  his  exposition  of  spiritual  pfts,  addressed  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  (1  Corinth,  lii.)  "  Once,  \fhen  ye  were  heathens, 
and  suffered  yourselves  to  be  led  blindfold  by  your  priests  to  dumb 
idols,  ye  were  as  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now  that  through  Christ  ye 
serve  the  living  God,  ye  no  longer  have  such  guides,  drawing  you  along 
blindfold  by  leading-strings.  Ye  have  yourselves  for  a  guide  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  enhghtena  you.  Te  no  longer  dumbly  follow ;  He 
speaks  ont  of  you ;  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  tte  same  Sjurit." 
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The  essence  of  the  Christian  communit;  rested  on  this :  that  no  one 
in^vidual  should  be  the  chosen,  preenunent  organ  of  the  Holy  S[mt 
for  &e  guidance  of  the  whole ;  but  all  were  to  cooperate,— each  at  his 
particular  poeition,  and  with  the  ^Rs  bestowed  on  him,  one  suppljing 
what  might  be  wanted  by  another,  — for  the  adrancement  of  the  Curia- 
tiau  life  and  of  the  common  end.  In  this  view  of  it,  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment idea  of  the  charitma  becomes  Important ;  the  charisma,  by  which 
is  designated  the  individuality  and  diversity  in  the  operations  of  the 
S;nrit  that  quickens  all,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  in 
all  is  the  same ;  the  peculiar  kind  and  manner  or  form  of  the  activity 
of  that  common  principle,  so  far  aa  it  ia  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  nat- 
nnl  characteristics  of  each  individual.  Just  as  the  unity  of  that  higher 
Spirit  must  reveal  itself  in  the  manifotdness  of  the  charismata,  so  must 
all  these  peculiarities,  qiuckened  by  the  same  Spirit,  serve  as  organs, 
mutually  helping  each  other  for  one  common  end,  the  edification  of  the 
church.  We  understand  edification  here,  according  to  the  general  and 
original  sense  of  the  term  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  referring  to 
the  advancement  and  development,  from  its  conunon  ground,  of  the 
entire  life  of  the  church-commumty.  The  edification  of  the  church, 
in  this  sense,  was  the  comraou  work  of  all.  Even,  edification  by  the 
word  was  not  assigned  exclusively  to  one  individual ;  but  every  man 
who  felt  the  inward  call  to  it,  might  give  utterance  to  the  word  in  the 
assembled  church.  Bcferring  to  the  same  end,  there  were  likewise 
different  gifts,  grounded  in  the  diversity  of  peculiar  natures,  quickened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  according  as,  for  example,  the  productive,  (proph- 
ecy,) or  tlie  receptive,  (interpretation,  tlie  Afp/ivcia,')  or  the  critical 
fiiculty,  (proving  of  spirits ;)  according  as  the  capacity  for  feeling  and 
intuition,  or  that  of  sober  reflective  thou<^ht  predominated ;  according 
as  the  IHvine,  in  its  oven^helming  force,  had  the  prepondenmce,  and 
the  Human,  ia  its  independent  development,  gave  place  to  it ;  or  a  har- 
monious cooperation  of  both  the  Divine  and  the  Human  previuled; 
according  as  the  momcntancous  and  sudden  seizure  of  inspiration  had 
the  ascendency,  or  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
became  unfolded  through  a  process  of  thought  quickened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (where  agfun  there  were  manifold  gradations,  from  an  ecstatic 
elevation  of  mind  down  to  the  uniform,  discreet  and  cautious  unfold- 
ing of  the  understanding,  speaking  with  tongues,  prophecy,  the 
ordinary  ^ft  of  teaching,)  in  fine,  according  as  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency vras  to  the  theoretical  or  to  the  practical,  (the  Qtwm  or  the 
Sophia.') 

Since  Christianity  did  not  destroy  any  of  the  natural  distinctions 
grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  sanctified  and  enno- 
bled them ;  for  our  Saviour's  worfls,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,  apply  also  to  the  natural  world ;  so,  although  the  dividing 
wall  between  man  and  woman,  in  respect  to  the  higher  life,  was 
removed  by  Christ,  and  in  him  man  and  woman  become  one,  yet  Chris- 
tianity woidd  have  the  woman  remain  true  to  Ihe  particular  sphere  and 
destination  assigned  her  by  nature.  Women  were  excluded  from  taking 
TOL.  I,  16 
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anj  public  vact  in  the  tnutsactions  of  the  church  assemblies ; 
thej  were  referred  to  Hieir  appropriate  sphere  of  activity  witlun  the 
boflom  of  the  family,  or  some  correspoading  place  in  the  administration 
of  church  a^fe.  The  Apostle  Paul,  (1  G^.  xiv.  34,)  interdicts  the 
female  part  of  the  church  alone  from  publicly  speaking  in  tiie  assem- 
blies ;  which  makes  it  evident  ag^,  that  no  oUier  exceptjoa  existed  to 
the  universality  of  this  right  among  the  Christiana.  But  this  last  men- 
tioned exception  continued  to  be  made,  after  the  same  majmer,  in  buo- 
ceeding  times.  Even  the  enthusiastic  Montamste  recognized  it ;  only 
maintuaing  that  the  extraordinary  operations  of  die  divine  Spirit  were 
not  bound  by  this  rule.  In  proof  of  this,  they  referred  to  the  case  of 
the  prophecying  women,  mentioned  in  1  Corinth.  JU.  5 ;  but  incorrectly, 
siuce  the  Apostle  simply  speaks  here  of  a  practice  that  prevuled  in  toe 
Corinthian  church,  without  approving  that  practice,  but  with  a  design 
of  correcting  it  lu  a  later  part  of  the  epistle.  Tins  will  be  evident  tm 
comparing  1  Corinth,  zi.  5,  with  xiv.  34.' 

Aa  the  inner  fellowship  of  divine  life  introduced  by  Christianity 
strove,  however,  from  the  be^nning,  to  exhibit  itself  in  an  ontwara 
fellowship,  it  must  necessarily  appropriate  to  itself  some  determinate 
form,  answering  to  its  own  essence,  a  form  in  which  this  union  could 
appear  and  shape  itself  as  a  sjuritu^  body ;  because  without  such  form 
no  association,  for  whatever  purpose,  can  have  actoal  being  and  sub- 
sistence. To  this  end,  a  certain  organisation  was  necessary;  a  cei^ 
tun  relative  superordination  and  subordination  of  the  different  members, 
according  to  the  different  portions  assigned  them  in  reference  to  the 
whole  ;  a  certajn  guidance  and  direction  of  the  common  concerns, 
and  therefore  separation  of  organs  destined  for  that  particular  end. 
And  this  stands  in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  what  we  asserted 
respecting  the  essential  character  of  Christiamty  and  the  fellowship 
grounded  therein,  and  respectiug  the  mutual  relations  of  Christians  to 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural  relation  of  members  to  one 
another  points  already  to  such  an  organic  form  in  the  constitution  of 
the  community  aa  a  necessary  thing.  For,  aa  there  were  individnalitaes 
of  character  prodonunaoUy  productive,  and  others  of  a  more  receptive 
bent ;  as  there  were  those  preeminently  calculated  to  guide  and  rule ; 
and,  as  the  Christian  life  shaped  itself  aiter  the  form  of  these  natural 
peculiarities,  which  it  ennobled-^  the  natural  talent  being  elevated  to 
a  chaiisma  —  the  result  was,  that  some  members  of  the  community 
would  come  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  which  is  designated  in  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  aa  the  x-w™  icvfi'pviiacuf  (govcmmenta.)  This  mutu^  rela- 
tion of  gifts,  grounded  in  the  natural  talente  of  individuals,  pointed  to 
a  corresponding  positi(»i  of  the  several  members  of  the  commumty  in 
thefr  relation  to  oae  another.     The  x^"'i^  Kvilepv^uf  required  a  corres- 

1-  The  Hilnrj,  wlio  wrote  coinnieiit&ri««  pnctioe  of  Ibe  charch.    Frimam  omim 

«n  the  epietlea  of  St.  Paal.  is  retniirknble  docebant  et  omnes  bapUiabant,  nt  cresceret 

for  the  freedom  from  prcjudieo  with  which  plebs  el  mulliplicaretur,  omoibua  inter  inili« 

he  ciintempltttes   Christian  untiqQitj.    In  conccssnm  est,  el  evaogelkare  et  bfmlizan 

^>eitki>iR  of  (b-xa  matlera  ^lo,  he  correct-  et   gcriplniaa   expiorars.    Hilar,  in  epit 

Ij  dutinguisbei  iTie  earlier  from  (he  later  Ephsa.  c.  lY.  r.  IS. 
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ponding  office,  the  fitness  for  vUch  had  been  conferred  by  that  ^,  in 
Ae  OTganizataon  of  the  church.  This  vas  a,  vhole,  composed  of  equal 
members,  all  the  memben  beinff  but  organs  of  the  community,  as  this 
was  the  body  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  All  these  members, 
u  oi^ana  of  the  whole  and  of  the  one  Spirit  which  gave  it  life,  were  to 
cooperate,  each  in  his  appropriate  place,  for  the  common  end ;  and 
some  of  the  membeis  acted  in  this  organization  of  parts  as  tlie  preemi- 
nently guiding  ones.  But  it  could  hardly  work  itself  out  in  a  natural 
way  &om  tiic  essence  of  the  Chiistian  life  and  of  Christiao  fellowship, 
th^  tAit  guidance  should  be  planed  in  tie  Jumdt  of  oniy  one  individual. 
The  monarchical  form  of  government  waa  not  liated  to  the  Christian 
eommumfy  of  ipirU. 

The  preponderance  of  one  individual  at  the  head  of  the  whole  might 
too  eanly  operate  as  a  check  on  the  &ee  development  of  the  life  of 
the  choTcb,  and  the  free  cooperation  of  the  different  organs,  in  whom 
the  consciouanesB  of  mutual  independence  must  ever  be  kept  alive. 
Tbe  individual  on  whom  everything  depended,  might  acquire  too  great 
an  importance  for  the  whole ;  and  so  become  the  centre,  round  which 
all  would  ^ither,  so  as  to  obscure  the  sense  of  their  conunon  relation  to 
that  only  One,  who  should  be  the  centre  for  all.  The  Apostles  stood 
to  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  relation  which  corresponded 
only  to  their  peculiar  poeitjon  in  the  development  of  ^e  church,  and 
which,  for  Uiat  very  reason,  could  not  be  tnuisferred  to  another  office ; 
tdnce  they  alone  were  to  be  the  beuvrs  of  Christ's  word  and  spirit  for 
all  ages ;  tbe  chosen  witnesses  of  his  personal  appearance  and  ministry, 
of  his  resurrection  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  state  of  being ;  die  ne- 
cessaiy  intennediate  links  by  which  the  whole  church  was  connected 
with  Christ,  This  was  a  relation  of  dependence  and  subordination, 
gnmiided  in  the  nature  of  the  historical  development,  which  could  not 
be  repeated.  Aitd  these  apostles  themselves,  to  whom  tius  positioQ  in 
the  guidance  of  the  church  belonged,  how  far  were  they  from  any 
thought  of  exercising  a  constraining  preponderance  in  its  a&irs,  to  lora 
it  over  the  fiuth,  of  which  the  foundation  had  once  been  laid,  and  which 
was  now  to  develop  itself  with  freedom,  and  give  shape  to  everything 
by  its  own  inherent  power  alone !  How  much  respect  they  showed  for 
the  free  development  of  tlie  collective  body !  They  endeavored  to  gain 
the  free  coopoataon  of  the  oommuiuties  in  all  the  a&irs  which  con- 
cerned those  communities — a  pomt  on  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particolariy  hereafter.  Peter  and  John  place  themselves  in  their 
epistles  in  the  sune  class  with  oUier  presiding  officers  of  the  communi- 
ties, instead  of  clumiog  a  place  above  them  as  general  rulen  of  the 
church.  How  difficult  it  might  be  to  find  in  the  communities  an  indi- 
vidoal  uniting  in  himself  all  die  qualifications  for  giuding  the  a&irs  of 
the  body,  and  who  alone  possessed  the  confidence  of  all !  How  much 
eaaer  to  find  in  every  community  seveiat  fathers  of  families,  whose 
peculiarities  together  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  each  as  an  indi- 
vidual, one  of  whom  mi^t  enjoy  the  most  confidence  in  this,  and  the 
other  in  that  class  of  the  community,  and  who  together  therefore  might 
be  qualified  for  such  a  function.     Monarchy  in  qdritual  thiagt  does 
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not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  Chriatianity ;  for  tlus  points  everywhere 
to  the  feeling  of  a  mutual  need  of  help,  to  the  necessity  and  to  the 
great  advantage  aa  well  of  eommos  oounsel  aa  of  common  prayer. 
Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  pron^ 
isea  to  he  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Besides,  Christianity  freely  appropriated  to  it«  own  use  such  already 
existing  forms  as  were  adapted  to  its  spirit  and  essential  character. 
Now  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  in  all  the  secta  that  sprung  out  of 
Judaism,  there  existed  a  form  of  government  which  was  not  monarchical, 
but  aristocratic ;  consisting  of  a  council  of  elders,  D'?p.l,  ^pcaOvTepoc,  who 
had  the  guidance  of  all  affairs  belonmng  to  the  common  interest.  To 
this  fonn,  Christianity,  which  unfolded  itself  out  of  Judaism,  would  mort 
naturally  attach  itself.  The  same  polity,  moreover,  would  appear  most 
natural,  in  Tyhatever  part  of  the  Roman  empire  communitiea  ware 
founded  among  the  pagans,  for  men  had  long  been  used  ia  see  the 
aHiurs  of  state  adminiat«red  by  a  senate,  by  the  assembly  of  decuriones. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  relationship  between  the  occlesiastieal  and  civil 
administration,  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  clergy  were  denom- 
inated <yrdo,  the  guiding  senate  of  the  community;  since  ordo  Btaads 
preeminently  for  the  ordo  senatorum. 

The  guid!ance  of  the  communities  was  accordingly  everywhere  en- 
trusted to  a  counsel  of  elders.  It  waa  not  necessary  that  these  ehoold 
be  the  oldest  in  years,  though  some  respect  doubtless  was  had  to  age. 
But  age  here  was  a  deugnation  of  wortn,  as  in  the  Latin  *'  senatns." 
and  in  the  Greet  "ytfimaia."  Besides  the  usual  name  wpe^Jtrqwi, 
given  to  these  heads  of  the  community,  tiiere  were  also  many  others, 
denoting  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  as  jw/iwet,  shepherds; 

I'B5^3    iyiiiltnoi,  trpotarCirei  rSrr  liJeJ^fif.       The    founding    of    COmmunitiflB 

among  the  pagans  led  to  another  name,  more  conformed  to  the  Gre- 
cian mode  of  designating  such  relations,  than  tJie  appellations  above 
cited,  which  clearly  show  their  Jewish  origin.  This  name  was  titimomt, 
borrowed  ftT>m  the  city  form  of  government  among  the  Greeks,'  and 
applied  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Ohristiati  communities,  as  over- 
seers of  the  whole,  leaders  of  the  community. 

That  the  name  tmaKOTroi  or  bishops,  was  aJtogethcr  lynonymouM  with 
that  of  PresbytCT^,  is  clearly  evident  from  those  passages  of  scripture, 
where  both  appellations  are  used  interchangeably.  Acta  20,  comp. 
▼.  17  with  V.  28 ;  Ep.  to  Titos,  c.  1,  v.  6  with  v.  7  and  from  those 
where  the  office  of  deacon  is  named  immediately  after  that  of  bishop, 
so  that  between  these  two  church  offices  there  conld  not  still  be  a  third 
intervening  one.  Ep.  to  Pbilipp.  1:  1;  1  Tim.  S;  1  and  8.  Tins 
interchange  in  the  use  of  the  two  appellations  shows  tihat  they  were 
perfectly  identical.  Even  were  the  name  bishop  originallj  nothing 
more  than  the  distinctive  title  of  a  preudent  of  this  church-senate,  M 
a  Primus  inter  pares,  yet  even  in  this  case  such  interchange  would  be 
quite  inadmissible.  Likewise  in  the  letter  which  Clemens,  the  discifde 
of  Paul,  writes  in  tiie  name  of  the  Roman  church,  the  deacons  an 

1  See  on  thii  point,  m;  Biat.  of  ih«  Flutiiig,  &&,  T<^  L  p.  198 
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named  iimnedute];  after  tbe  bishops,  as  (he  prending  officers  of  the 

Bat  we  here  go  on  tJie  Buppo»tioa,  that  in  each  town,  &om  the  be- 
gging onward,  one  mngle  community  fonned  itself  under  the  goidanee 
cdT  a  senate  of  eJders.  Are  we  warranted  to  suppose  this  t  An  oppo- 
nte  hypotheaa  has  been  proposed  by  Beveral  writers  in  more  recent 
times.'  It  is  held,  according  to  this  view,  that  there  were  not  single 
churches  formed  from  the  beginning,  especially  in  the  larger  towns ; 
bat  aa  Christaanity  was  introduced  ttom  mtmy  different  quarters  and 
by  different  preachers,  angle,  small  communities  most  have  been 
foonded,  independent  of  one  another,  which  remained  separate,  and 
held  their  assemblies  at  different  places.  Not  till  later,  then,  would 
we  community  be  formed  &om  the  coming  together  of  these  several 
eoDventicles.  Of  such  separate  conventicles  preceding  the  fonnation 
<d'  one  community,  indicatiooB  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  those  pas- 
sages <^  St.  Paul's  ejustles,  where  one  person,  with  the  church  assem- 
blmg  in  big  boose,  ia  greeted.  Coloss.  4:  15;  1  Corinth.  16:  19; 
Bom.  16:  5  — 14,  15;  Philem.  2.  Each  of  these  small  communi- 
ties is  SQppoeed  to  have  had  its  own  pre^dmg  officer,  and  in  this  seuee 
the  momux^hical  was  Hie  ori^nal  fonn  of  government  in  tbe  constitution 
of  the  chorch.  According  to  one  view,  tbe  contentions  of  these  little 
bands  and  their  presiding  officers  with  one  another,  first  caused  the 
want  to  be  felt  of  greater  unity  and  closer  connectioD  under  a  common 
bead ;  by  which  the  gradual  formation  of  the  episcopal  government  of 
the  chorch  would  be  promoted.  According  to  the  o&er  view,  tbe 
name  irbnmmt  designated  originally  tbe  function  of  diese  local  presi- 
dents, and  the  name  presbyters, -uie  collegial  union  of  these  several 
pre»dent8  of  communities. 

Such  an  atomic  theory,  however,  corresponds,  certainly,  least  of  all,  to 
&e  essence  of  Chrisdamty,  of  the  Christian  community  (^  Spirit,  which 
tended  everywhere  to  feUowahip  and  unity,  and  conveyed  with  it  the 
ooDsciousnees  of  all  belon^g  together  to  one  bodj.^  Everywhere  in 
the  e|nstJe3  of  tbe  New  Testament,  Christians  of  the  same  city  appear 
as  members  associated  together  to  form  one  fxnAqou.  This  unity 
never  represents  itself  as  something  which  is  yet  to  take  place,  bnt  as 
the  original  form,  having  its  ground  from  the  beginning  in  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  consciousness ;  and  tbe  party  divisions  which  threat 
ened  to  dissolve  this  unity,  appear  rather  as  a  morbid  affection  which 
had  crept  in  later,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church.  And  if  portdone  oi 
the  church  sometimes  formed  sepaj^e  aasemblies  in  the  houses  of  such 
bidividuala  as  possessed  local  conveniences  for  the  purpose,  or  who 
were  eminently  qnahfied  to  edify  those  who  assembled  in  their  dwell- 

I  Sec  Cqi.  ta.  Dr.  van  Banr,  in  hii  Treatise  on  Hw  Fs*- 

*  Dr.  Kjh  of  L«vden;  iee  his  Eua;  on  liMil  Letiera. 

the  Origin  of  the  Ejiiuopal  Power  In  die  '  Comp.  whti  I  hare  u!d  tn  objeetiDB  n> 

ChiiMian  Chorch,  traiuUted  from  the  Dnlch  thii  theorj,  in  mj  Hilton'  of  the  Plantine, 

in   Illgen'i  Zciuduift  fSr  die  hlicoriMhe  ftc,  p.  49  and  199 ;  also  Kotfae,  In  hia  wort 
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io^  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  ; '  yet  this  wafl  something  vhidi 
did  not  occur  till  later,  when  the  communities  that  were  already  nga- 
larly  organized  became  more  numerous ;  and  tliose  who  met  in  aach 
assemblies  did  not,  by  so  domg,  separate  themselves  from  the  ffvat 
whole  of  the  commwnity  which  subsisted  under  that  guiding  senate. 
Of  course  the  distinction,  which  has  its  sole  ground  in  the  theory  aboT« 
mentdoued,  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  vanishes ;  and  all  we  cao 
admit  is,  that  the  latter  was  particularly  the  name  of  digmty,  the 
former  the  name  designating  the  Function,  or  particular  sphere  of 
activity. 

These  presbyters  or  bishops  then,  as  we  may  call  the  same  fimctJoo- 
tries  considered  under  different  points  of  view,  had  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  communities,  the  direction  of  all  af^rs  pertuning  to 
the  common  interest ;  but  the  office  of  teaiAing  was  not  committed  at 
clofflvely  to  them ;  for,  as  we  have  remarked  a^ve,  all  Ohruttaru, 
orieioaUy,  had  the  nght  of  pouring  out  their  hearts  before  the  brethren, 
and  of  speaking  for  their  eaification,  in  the  public  assembhes.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  iM»,  that  (dl  the  members  of  a  community 
were  fitted  for  the  ordinary  arid  regular  affiee  of  teaching  ;  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  a  ^ft  of  teaching,  such  as,  like  every  other 
cultivated  talent,  stood  constantly  at  the  command  of  him  that  once 
possessed  it,  and  those  effimons  proceeding  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,'  winch  were  connected  with  insulated  and  tr^isient  states 
of  elevated  feeling,  such  as,  in  especial  manner,  belonged  tu  the  charao- 
teristio  features  of  that  primitive  time  of  extraordinary  mental  exoito* 
ment  from  above,  when  the  divine  life  was  first  entering  within  the 
limits  of  the  earthly  world,  and  sadden  transitions  in  conversion  must 
more  frequently  occur.  On  sach  transient  awakenings  and  excitements 
of  the  religious  consciousness  alone,  the  care  necessary  to  preserve, 
propagate  and  advance  religious  knowledge,  and  to  defend  the  genuine, 
pure,  apostolic  doctrine  against  the  various  corrupting  tendencies  — 
already  threatemng  to  come  in  —  of  Jewish  or  Pagan  modes  of  think- 
ing, could  not  be  made  to  depend.  Christianity  claimed  for  its  service 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  no  less  than  those  of  feeling.  Where  one  of 
these  two  faculties  predominated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  distuH)- 
anccs  of  the  Christian  consciousness  and  life  always  ensued.  That 
healthy  and  hannonious  development,  by  virtue  of  which  all  exclusive 
preponderance  of  single  charismata  would  be  precluded,  was  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  apostolic  period.  Hence  the  watchful 
counteraction  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  wherever  be  noticed  any  excluidve 
tendency  of  this  kind  which  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  hfuin(mi- 


...,,   .^ „  Tha  pu»™  in  Acta,  10:  <6,  relating  w 

u  occukin  to  point  oat  s  pu-  tlw  gifl  or  tongues,  Irennns,  IIL  ISt,  19, 

ge  ID  Ircosoi,  which  Knt*  10  conflrm  uzpuini  thos :  while  the  Holy  Qhost  RMad 
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one  and  healthy  developtneiit  of  the  Christian  life  —  as  we  see  in  his 
Gnt  epistle  to  tite  Corinthians.  Care  waa  to  be  taken,  therefore,  that 
■long  with  those  utterances  of  extrsordinary  inspiration,  to  be  connected 
with  DO  particular  function,  there  should  never  fall  to  be  in  the  conuni^ 
mtiee  such  as  were  qaalified  to  satisfy  die  need  of  knowledge,  men 
a^nble  of  unfolding  and  of  defending  for  them  Christian  truth :  tiie 
foDCtion  denoted  by  the  ^}vt  yviiaait  and  the  xm"/^  diSaaiaiXiac.  This 
latter  preauppoaed  a  certain  previoos  cultivation  of  the  understanding, 
a  power  of  clear  uid  discriminating  thought,  a  certain  gift  of  commnni- 
eation ;  all  which,  if  once  present,  when  quickened  by  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  became  a  charisma  of  this  kind.  Such  as  poesessod 
this  charisma,  wore  on  that  account  fitted  to  take  care  for  the  continual 
jveserration  of  sound  doct^nne  in  the  community  and  for  the  establish- 
ment aod  furtherance  of  Christian  knowledge,  without  escluding  the 
cooperation  of  the  rest,  who  were  at  liberty  to  assist,  each  from  his  own 
position,  and  according  to  the  particular  ^  which  might  belong  to 
Mm.  Hence,  in  the  apoetohc  age,  the  ^t  of  teaching,  x<h>"'i^  diiaoKo}^, 
and  the  order  of  teachers,  iMuncaiioi,  who  were  distinguished  by  thia 
gift,  are  represented  as  constituting  an  entirely  distinct  function  and 
order.  All  the  members  of  a  community  might,  at  particular  seasons, 
feel  the  impulse  to  address  the  assembled  brethren,  or  to  break  forth 
before  tiiem  in  acta  of  invocation  or  praise  to  their  Grod ;  but  only  » 
few  possessed  that  xiipiaiia  SttaoKdilac,  and  were  SiHma^i. 

It  is  clear  of  itself,  however,  that  this  faculty  of  teaching  is  a  thing 
quite  distinct  from  the  t^ent  for  administering  the  outward  concerns 
of  the  cnnmnnity,  the  jupur^  aiffipi^aatt,  which  was  particularly  required 
for  the  office  of  assessor  in  the  church  council,  the  office  of  presbyter 
or  bishop.  These  ^fts,  so  di^rent  in  their  kind,  could  not  always  be 
united  in  the  same  individual.  In  tiie  early  apostolic  church,  to  which 
all  arbitrary  and  idle  ^stinctions  of  ranks  were  so  alien,  and  where 
every  office  was  considered  simply  with  reference  to  the  end  it  was  to 
soheerve  and  circumscribed  by  an  inner  necessity,  the  function  of 
teaching  and  that  of  church  government,  the  function  of  a  iidlanaXef 
and  that  of  a  iru^,  as  also  the  gifts  requiute  for  both,'  were  hence 
also  originally  distinguished  and  held  separate  from  each  other.' 

In  the  umolding  of  these  relations,  it  is  necessary  to  distingoish 
diSerent  steps,  or  stages ;  and  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  asenming, 
as  the  original  fonn,  every  thing  which  we  find  in  the  later  portions  ^ 
the  apostolic  times.  The  historic  progress  itself  must  have  introduced 
many  changes ;  «ad  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  supposed  that  every 
artangement  in  the  commumtiea  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  last  epistlee 
remained  the  same  as  when  he  sent  the  first  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
miiuatration  of  doctrine,  the  following  gradations  sj>e  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  progremve  development.'  1.  It  ocourred  natnrally  that  iudi- 
vidoals,  qualified  for  it  by  previous  cnltivation  of  mind,  were,  by  virtM 
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of  tlue  qoalification,  parliaalariy  called  to  th«  regolar  dispenBatioD  of 
doctrine.  2.  Such  peraons  were  commool;  ordaioed  and  Bet  ^tait  u 
teachers  of  the  church.  S.  The  functions  of  chuich-teacher  and  o! 
elder  became  more  closely  connected  with  each  other.  It  most  hare 
been  held  a  salut&rj  thing,  tending  to  the  good  order  and  quiet  of  th« 
oommnnities,  that  among  their  presiding  officers  there  should  be  alao 
those  who  possessed  the  talent  for  admintatering  the  office  of  teaching. 
If  in  some  caaea,  aa  in  Paul's  farewell  address  to  the  elders  of  the 
Ghurch  of  Ephesus,  the  care  of  muntumng  pure  doctrine  was  com- 
mitted to  the  presbjters  generally,  yet  it  bj  no  means  follows  that  it 
belonged  to  them  to  administer  the  office  of  t«ac)ung  in  the  more 
reatticted  sense  ;  for  the  Apostle  may  be  speaking  here  simply  of  one 
among  the  general  cares  of  church  government.  But  when,  in  the 
epistle  to  Titos,  it  is  required  of  a  bishop,  that  he  should  not  only 
himself  hold  fast  the  genuine,  pure  doctrine  of  the  goepel,  bat  ^so  be 
able  to  establish  others  in  it,  and  confute  its  adrersanee,  it  is  certainly 
implied  that  the  bishop  must  possess  also  the  nft  of  teaching.  Indeed 
under  many  circumstances  of  the  church,  sudo  as  those,  for  example, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  above  mentioned  epistle,  this  would  be 
hi^y  deurable  on  account  of  the  threatening  danger  from  the  spread 
of  erroneous  doctrines,  which  was  to  be  met  by  the  paternal  authoii^ 
(^  elders  of  the  community,  supported  by  their  oral  teaching.  So, 
too,  in  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  (5:17),  those  of  the  presbyters 
who,  to  the  talent  for  government,  nv^pv^it,  could  unite  slso  that  of 
teaching,  iiAmaiia,  are  counted  worthy  of  double  honor;  and  the 
pronunenoe  ^ven  here  to  each  may  be  regtuded  as  ano^er  proof  that 
the  two  were  not  necemariljf  and  almayt  miitod. 

Besides  these,  we  find  mily  one  other  church  offioe  in  the  Apostolic 
■^e,  that  of  deacons.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  from  the  be^nning 
nmply  extenial,  as  it  was  instituted  in  the  first  place,  accoromg  to 
Acts  vi,  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  oore  of  providioe 
fin  Qie  poor  and  sick  tS  Uie  communities,  to  which  many  otiier  extenu3 
duties  were  afterwards  added,  devolved  particularly  on  this  offioe. 
Boudes  &e  deacons,  there  were  appcnnted  also  deaconesses,  for  the 
female  portion  of  the  communities,  because  the  &ee  access  of  men  to 
the  female  sex,  e^teciBlly  in  the  East,  where  custom  demanded  so  care- 
ful a  separation  of  the  sexra,  might  excite  saspicion  and  give  oSence. 
If  the  wosien,  in  conformity  with  their  natural  destination,  were  excluded 
from  the  offices  of  teaching  and  church  government,  yet  the  peculiar 
qualifications  of  the  sex  were  now  c4iumed,  in  this  way,  as  peculiar 
^fts  for  the  servioe  of  the  oommnnitjes.  By  means  ot  such  deaeoit 
eases  the  goepel  oouUt  be  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  fenulies,  where, 
owing  to  the  customs  f^  the  East,  no  man  could  gun  admittance.^ 
'day  were  also  bound,  as  Chrtstiaa  wives  and  mothers  of  tried  expe- 
rience in  all  the  relations  of  their  sex,  to  assist  the  yonnger  women  of 
the  communitdes  with  their  counsel  and  encouragement.' 

I  Ai  •  prao^  «ee  the  woida  of  C3amwt    ynaaunlTai   iiSuifiJJiTU(  mpaatHm  4 
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As  regards  the  election  to  these  church  offices,  we  are  in  want  of 
sufficient  information  to  enable  ua  to  decide  how  it  was  mana^d  in  the 
9iAj  Apo3toBc  times.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  me^od  of 
procedure  differed  under  different  circumstances.  As  iu  the  institation 
of  deacons  the  apostles  left  the  choice  to  the  communities  themselves, 
and  as  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  choice  of  deputies  to  attend  tiie 
apostles  in  the  name  of  the  communities  (1  Corinth,  viii :  19),  we  might 
argoe  tiiat  a  similar  course  vould  be  pursued  in  filling  other  offices  of 
the  church.  Yet  it  may  be  that  in  manr  cases  the  ajx)Stles  themselves, 
where  they  could  not  as  yet  have  sufiScient  confidence  in  the  spirit  of 
the  first  new  communities,  conferred  the  important  office  of  presb3rters 
OS  such  as  in  their  own  judgment,  under  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
appeared  to  be  the  fittest  persons.  Their  choice  would,  moreover, 
deserve  in  the  highest  degree  the  confidence  of  the  communities  (comp. 
Acts  xiv :  23 ;  Titus  i :  5)  ;  although  when  St.  Paul  empowers  Titus  to 
■et  presiding  officers  over  the  communities  vrho  possessed  the  requisite 
(|a^ficndons,  this  circumstance  decides  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  choice, 
nor  is  a  choice  by  the  community  itaclf  there^  necessarily  excluded. 
1^  regular  course  seems  to  have  been  tills :  the  church  offices  were 
entrusted  in  preference  to  the  first  converts  of  the  communities,  pro- 
vided that  in  other  respects  tiicy  possessed  the  requisite  qualificaticma. 
(1  Corinth,  vi:  15).'  Clement  of  Rome  cites  tie  following  rule,  as 
me  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  apostles,  relative  to  the 
qip(Hntinent  to  church  offices ;  "  that  they  should  be  filled,  accon&tg 
to  (A<  judgment  of  approved  num,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  com- 
munity." It  may  have  been  the  general  practice  for  the  presbyters 
themselvea,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  propose  another  to  the  commuiuty 
ID  place  of  the  person  deceased,  and  leave  it  to  the  whole  body  either  to 
approve  or  decline  their  selection  for  reasons  assigned.'  Where  asking 
for  the  assent  of  the  community  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  formality, 
this  mode  of  filling  church  offices  had  the  salutary  effect  of  causing  the 
votes  of  the  majority  to  be  guided  by  those  capable  of  judging,  and  of 
suppressing  divisions ;  while  at  the  same  time  no  one  waa  obtruded  on 
the  commnnity  who  would  not  be  welcome  to  their  hearts. 

Again,  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  these  presbyters  stood  to  Hie 
communities,  they  were  not  deigned  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  bat 
to  act  as  presiding  officers  and  guides  of  an  ecclesiastical  republic ;  to 
conduct  all  things  with  tlie  cooperation  of  the  communities  as  thdr 
mimsters,  and  not  their  masters.  So  the  apostles  regarded  this  relation 
when  they  addressed  their  epistles,  which  treat  not  barely  of  matters 
of  doctrine  but  of  tiling  relating  to  the  life  and  discipline  of  tlie 
church,  not  to  the  prcsii^g  officers  of  the  communities  alone,  but  to 
the  entire  communities.     In  the  instance  where  tlie  Apostle  Paul  pro- 

enetimentu  omninm  alTertuani  ilmetn,  sdvv,  SoKipaoavrt^  ly  Tvhi/iari  iff  ticta- 

btilc  norint  CKterwi  ct  consilio  et  loUlio  xoirmif  xol  iiatomro^  /uUovtejv  mmeitni. 

jVTBTCi  et  at  nihilominas  u^lccucnrreriDC,  *  CtemanC,  Cap.  44  :  TdAc laroin-a^jvrat 

pd  qwt  fcminii  prohari  potist.  bird   Tini   iirmrruAtBr  ^  ptra^  ijt'  <rlpw» 

i  So  alK>  Clement  of  Rome,  (c^>.  42.^  i'/iXoyiiani  avipav,  OirrtvioK^emrn!  ?%  ^ 

Mji  of  the  ApcMlJes :  Kara  jijpaii  nil  ire-  nXqalat  iromK. 
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DOunces  a  sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  he  conceivee  himself  united  in  spirit  with  the  whole  community 
0.  Corinth.  T.  4),  assuming  that  regularly,  in  a  matter  of  such  common 
concern,  the  participation  of  the  wLole  communitj  vob  required. 

B.  Changea  in  the  ConBtituHon  of  the  Christian  Church  after  the 
age  of  the  Apostles. 

The  changes  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  under- 
went during  this  period,  related  eapecially  to  fte  three  following  partio- 
tdars;  1.  the  distinction  of  bishops  from  presbyters,  and  the  gradual 
development  of  the  monarchico-episcopal  church  government ;  2.  the 
distinction  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity,  and  the  formation  of  a  sacer- 
dotal caste,  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  idea  of  the  priesthood ;  3. 
the  multiplication  of  church  offices. 

Aa  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  we  are  in  want,  it  is  true,  of  esact 
and  full  iuformation  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  change  took 
place  in  single  cases ;  but  a  comprehenMTC  view  on  grounds  of  analogy 
will  set  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light.  Since  the  presbyters  consti- 
tuted a  deliberative  aasembly,  it  woiud  of  couree  soon  become  the  prac- 
tice for  one  of  their  number  to  pre^de  over  the  rest.  This  might  be 
so  arranged  as  to  take  place  oy  some  law  of  rotation,  so  tlult  the 
pre^dency  woidd  thus  pass  in  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  Possibly, 
m  many  places,  such  was  the  original  arnragement.  Tet  we  find  no 
trace,  at  least  in  history,  of  anyUiing  of  this  kind.  But  neither,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  with  any 
vestige  of  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  pre»dency  over 
the  presbyterial  college  was  originally  dlstanguiahed  by  a  special  name. 
However  the  case  may  have  been,  fiien,  as  to  this  point,  what  we  find 
e^dsiing  in  the  second  century  enables  us  to  infer,  respectiDg  the  pre- 
ceding times,  that  soon  after  the  Apostolic  age  the  standing  office  of 
preadent  of  the  presbytery  must  have  been  formed ;  which  president, 
as  having  preeminently  the  oversight  over  all,  was  designated  by  the 
special  name  of  'EwlaKojrof.  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  other  pres- 
byters. Thus  the  name  came  at  length  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
^is  presbyter,  while  the  name  presbyter  continued  at  first  to  be  common 
to  all ;  for  the  bishops,  as  presiding  presbyters,  had  no  official  character 
other  tiian  that  of  the  presbyters  generally.  They  were  only  Primi 
inter  pares.^ 

^  Many  of  the  later  fathcn  still  have  ft  Eatycbitu,  though  it  ma;  not  tie  irtiolly 

right  Bnderauiinding  of  this  process  of  the  tme,  and  most   b«  cbronoiogicallT  falu. 

matter.    Hilar,  ia  ep.  I.  ad  Timoth.  c.3;  This  person,  who  was  patriardi  of  Alex- 

Omoii  episcopns  pnabvler,  non  tamen  om-  andiia  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  centiuj, 

nis  preebjter  episcopos;  hie  eaim  episco-  relate b,  th&t  in  the  Alexandrian  chnrcb,  np 

SOS  eat,  qui  inter  presbvteros  primos  est  to  the  time  of  the  bishop  Alexander,  in  the 

eroma,  (146,  ad  Evangel.J  iaya  that  it  had  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  foUow- 

beeD  the  practice  in  the  Alexandrian  chotch,  ing  arrangement  had  existed:  there  waa  k 

until  the  ^mes  of  the  bishops  Hierocles  and  coTlef^e  of  twelve  pmbTters,  one  of  whom 

Dionjsias,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen-  presided  over  the  rest  as  biabop.  and  these 

tor^,  for  the  prabTten  to  choose  one  of  presbyters  nlwajrs  chose  their  bishop  oat  of 

their  own  number  as  a  pnaident,  and  call  theh:  own  nnmlwr,  and  the  oAcr  elsTen  or- 

him  bishop.    And  so  also  then  maj  be  dained  hittL 

•ome  foundation  of  ir  ■'■  '  -  '' ' 


if  truth  in  the  account  of 
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The  anatocratic  comtitation  vill  ever  find  it  easy,  hj  various  gradual 
cliangeB,  to  pass  over  to  the  monarchical ;  and  circumstances  vhere 
tiie  need  becomes  felt  of  guidance  by  the  energy  and  authority  of  an 
individaa],  will  have  ad  influence  beyond  all  things  else  to  bring  about 
such  a  change.  It  may  have  been  circnmstancos  of  this  kind,  nhieh, 
near  the  times  dividmg  the  first  and  second  centariea,  tended  to  ^vb 
preponderance  to  a  president  of  the  council  of  elders,  and  to  assign 
iiim  his  distinctive  title,  aa  the  general  overseer.  Already,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  we  shall  see  many  things  different  from 
what  they  had  been  ori^ually ;  and  bo  it  cannot  appear  strange  if  other 
changes  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  communities, 
by  tiie  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  immediately  succeeding  those 
of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  Then  ensued  those  strongly  marked  oppo- 
sitions and  schisms,  those  dangers  with  which  tho  corruptions  engen- 
dered by  manifold  foreign  elements  threatened  primitive  Christianity,* 
It  was  Uiese  dangers  that  had  called  the  Apostle  John  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  induced  him  to  make  this  country  the  seat  of  his  labors.  Amidst 
circumstances  so  embarrassing,  amidst  conflicts  so  severe  from  within 
and  from  without  —  for  then  came  forth  the  first  edict  of  Trajan  against 
the  Christians — the  authority  of  individual  men,  diatingiiiehed  for  piety, 
firmness  and  activity,  would  make  itself  particularly  ai'ailing,  and  would 
be  augmented  by  a  necessity  become  generally  apparent.  Thus  the 
predominant  influence  of  individuals,  who,  as  moderators  over  the  col- 
lege of  presbyters,  were  denominated  bishops,  might  spring  of  itself 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the  Christian  communi- 
ties were  multiplied,  without  any  necessity  of  supposing  an  intentional 
remodelling  of  the  earlier  constitution  of  the  church.  In  favor  of  this 
view  is  also  the  manner  in  which  we  find  the  names  "  presbyter  "  and 
"  bishop  "  interchanged  for  each  other  until  far  into  the  second  century. 
It  may  be,  that  ae  the  labors  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor  had 
a  great  influence  generally  on  the  succeeding  development  of  the  church, 
Buch  an  influence  proceeded  also  from  tho  course  he  pursued  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  ho  was  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  to  entrust 
to  certain  individual  presbyterB  in  particular,  who  bad  made  themselves 
worthy  of  his  special  confidence,  ^e  care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine, 
of  warding  ofi"  those  threatening  dangers,  and  of  keeping  an  oversight 
over  the  whole  life  of  the  church  amidst  those  scatterings  of  the  chaff. 
The  tradition  current  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  respecting 
individuals  who  had  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  communities  by  the 
Apoatle  John  and  ordained  by  him  as  bishops,  may  have  been  thence 
derived.  This  would  be  the  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  in  this  report, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  inferring  from  this  circumstance 
that  an  episcopate  was  designedly  founded  by  this  apostle.' 

'  These  I  have  uioiv  ^^T  ^^^"^^^  ii>  without  any  preconceived  desig^],  na  eri- 

my  History  of  ibc  Planting,  &e^  Vol.  IL  dent  purpose.     A>  Ihe  tradition  of  lgn»ti- 

*  There  is  no  cvidcnre  to  establish  tny  m'  jourac}-  to  Rome,  nher«  he  wan  to  bo 

inch  Bupposition;  Tor  to  indefinite  traditioni  thrown  to  the  wild  heast^  appears  lo  me, 

Ihe  force  of  evidence  cannot  bo  BMTibed.  for  reasoDS  alrcadj  alleeed,  eitremely  lia- 

In  ifac  aa  called  epistles  of  Ignntiiw,  I  per-  ble  to  inipicion :  m  his  letiers,  which  pre- 

eeive,  beside*  that  whlcb  Uiok  IM  ^pe  tnppoae  the  truth  of  thia  atoiy,  implie  dm 
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Tlua  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters,  we  m&y  obeeire  all 
along  to  the  ead  of  the  second  century.  It  is  hence  tii&t  Irenaetu 
sometimes  uses  the  names  "  bishop"  and  "  prcsbjier"  as  wholly  synony- 
mous, and  at  others,  distinguishes  the  biahope,  aa  presiding  officen, 
from  the  prcahytera,*  Tertullian  also  calls  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Christian  comraimitiea  by  the  common  name  of  Seniorea,  including 
under  this  title  both  bishops  and  presbj-tere ;  ^  though  elaewhere  in  the 
writings  of  this  father,  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters 
ia  alr^dy  decidedly  drawn.  In  many  respects,  Tertullian  may  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  on  the  boundary  line  between  an  old  and  a  new  era 
in  the  Christian  church. 

The  novel  and  violent  conflicts,  interna!  and  external,  which  the 
church  had  to  encounter  in  these  and  the  next  succeeding  times,  might 
contribute  anew  to  foster  the  monarchical  element  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  Yet  as  late  as  the  third  century,  the  presbyters  still  main- 
t^ned  their  own  footing,  as  a  college  of  counsellors,  at  the  side  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  latter  could  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without 
calling  to  their  assistance  the  deliberative  assembly  of  presbyters.' 
^Vhen  Cyprian,  biahop  of  the  church  in  Carthage,  was  separated  from 
his  community  by  his  flight  from  persecution,  if  he  had  business  to 
transact  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  clmrch,  he  immediately  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  presbyters  remaining  behind  in  Carthage,  and  excused 
himself  to  them  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  decide  any  matter  without 
their  assistance.  He  declares  it  to  be  his  invariable  principle  to  do 
nothing  on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  their  advice*  Alluding 
to  the  original  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  presbyters,  he  calls  them  his 
Compres^teros.  Since  then,  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  two 
elements  met  together,  —  the  aristocratic  and  the  monarchical,  —  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  that  a  conflict  would  ensue  between  them. 
The  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invested  with  supremo  power  in 
the  guidance  of  the  church,  and  would  maintain  themselves  in  this 
authority.  The  preshytci-s  would  not  concede  to  them  this  authority, 
and  would  seek  to  render  themselves  again  more  independent.  These 
struggles  between  the  presbyterial  and  episcopal  systems  belong  among 
the  most  important  phenomena  connected  with  the  process  of  tiic  devel- 

wilh  M  little  confldcnce  in  tlipir  authcniici-  presbylcR  of  tlie  rhurchca  of  A!i9  Minor, 
ty.  Tlirit  n  mnn  witli  doalh  imimnliaicly  Iremeas  rafkons  amonK  ilicm  also  the  bish- 
Mfore  him,  could  lisve  nnlliin^  to  !iny  mure  ops,  in  Ihc  view  tlint  tlicEC  latter  nvrc  no 
beflllin;^  than  inch  things  about  obedience  more  thnn  presiding  elders ;  in  Mileto  con- 
to  the  biabops,  I  c;innot  well  conceive ;  at  vocntis  c|iiscopis  et  preshjlcria.  The  con- 
leasC  when  I  transfer  myself  lo  ihe  lime  fu>.iou  sprend  over  ilie  whole  suhjert  of  ihe 
when  these  lellen  proTesa  to  have  been  writ-  snce«>8ion  of  the  flm  Homish  liisbops  msj 
ten.  Bat  even  luppoainj;  the  Apostle  John  doubtless  be  owins  10  the  fHct,  that  thet^o 
did  institute  the  order  of  bishops,  for  the  names  were  oi  lainiilly  not  so  distinguished, 
parpose  of  satisfying  a  necessity  of  di«  nod  henco  several  might  bear  at  the  same 
times,  still  it  would  bj  no  means  follow,  time  the  titles  of  hishops  or  presbytcn. 
that  ihis  was  a  form  of  chnrch  i^vcmmenl,  ^  Apologet.  c.  39  :  Fnesident  probati  qai- 
oither  necessary  or  beneficial  fur  all  (iwifi.  qne  nertiorts. 

'  The  two  names  are  nscd  synonjraons-  '  rrcabjleiium  conlrahere. 

Ij,  0'  i^'  28,J  wlierc  the  auocessio  episco-  *  A  primordio  episcopatus  mei   slatoi, 

etus  is  ^ven  to  the  prt^yttrit.    In  1.  lU.  nihil  sine  consilio  restro  mca  privatim  sen* 

,  he  distin^ishos  tbem.    In  the  narrative,  teDlLi  ^ercrc. —  Sicnt  honor  mlitnus  poici^ 

Aets,  30:   IT,  where  Paul  sends  for  the  in  conunaDe  iractabimus.    Et>  5 
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opment  of  church  life  io  the  third  centiuy.  Many  presbyters  made  a 
capricious  use  of  their  power,  hurtful  to  good  discipline  and  order 
in  the  communitiea.  Diviffloos  arose,  of  which  we  ehall  speak  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter ;  and  out  of  these  troubles,  the  authoifty  of  the 
bishops,  closely  united  among  themselreB,  ctaaa  victoriouB  over  the  pres- 
byters, who  opposed  them  single  handed.  The  energy  and  activity  of  a 
Cyprian  contributed  iu  no  smiij]  measure  to  further  this  victory ;  but  it 
would  both  be  doing  injustice  to  him,  and  changing  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  contemplated,  if  we  should 
charge  him  with  having  labored  from  the  beginning,  on  a  Bystematic 
plan,  to  elevate  the  episcopal  order ;  aa  it  is  generally  true,  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  that  it  hardly  lies  within  the  compass  of  one  individual  to 
change  the  relations  of  a  whole  period  after  some  scheme  for  his  own 
aggnuidisement.  Cyprian  acted,  in  &ia  case,  rather  without  being  con- 
scious of  any  plan,  in  the  spirit  of  a  whole  party  and  of  a  tendency  be- 
longing to  the  entire  church  in  his  time.  He  acted  ae  the  represents 
tire  of  the  episcopal  system,  whose  conflict  with  the  presbyterian  church 
policy  bad  its  ground  and  root  in  the  general  process  of  die  develop- 
ment of  the  church.  The  contentions  of  the  presbyterian  parties  mux 
one  another  might  certunly  have  proved  injurious  to  discipline  and 
good  order  in  the  churches ;  the  triumph  of  the  epscopal  system  un- 
doubtedly promoted  their  unity,  order  and  tranquillity ;  hut  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  unfriendly  to  the  free  development  of  church  life,  and 
served,  not  a  little,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  priesthood,  foreign 
to  the  essence  of  the  New  Testament  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  revolution  of  sentiment  for  which  &t 
way  had  already  been  prepared,  an  altered  view  of  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  development  of  the  episcopal 
aystcm.  Thns  does  this  change  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Christian  communities  stand  intimately  connected  with  another  and 
still  more  radical  change,  —  tlie  formation  nf  a  sacerdotal  caste  in  tha 
Christian  church.  Without  doubt,  many  chuiges  in  church  relations 
might  flow  of  themselves  out  of  the  historical  course  of  development, 
without  witnessing  of  any  such  revolution  in  the  general  apprehension 
of  Christians,  or  being  at  all  connected  with  it.  Succeeding  the  time 
of  the  first  Christian  inspiration,  of  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which 
made  all  differences  of  cultivation  retreat  more  into  the  back-ground, 
cune  a  time  when  the  human  element  assumed  more  importance  in  re- 
ladoD  to  the  progressive  movement  of  the  church.  Differences  in  the 
degree  of  cultivation  and  of  Christian  knowledge  became  more  strongly 
marked ;  and  it  might  hence  happen,  that  the  guidance  of  church  affiurs 
was  surrendered  more  and  more  to  the  above  mentioned  church  senate, 
and  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the  word  more  and  more  confined 
to  those  who  nmde  themselves  preeminent  aa  teachers.  But  be^des 
what  came  of  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  historical  progress,  there 
entered  in  imperceptibly  anotlier  idea  alien  to  the  Christian  principle  ; 
an  idea  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  revolution  of  views,  des- 
tined to  last  for  ages,  and  ever  to  unfold  itself  in  a  wider  circle  from 
the  germ  which  had  once  been  implanted. 
TOL.  I.  IT 
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Ghristi&m^  had  sprung  to  freedom  and  self-euTymstence  oat  of  the 
envelope  of  Judusm, — had  stripped  off  the  forms  in  which  it  was  first 
enwrapt,  and  within  which  the  new  spirit  lay  at  first  concealed,  until  by 
ilB  own  inherent  power  it  hurst  its  way  through  them.  This  evolution 
belonged  more  partdculariy  to  the  Fatiline  position,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  fonn  of  the  church  in  the  pagan  worid.  This  principle  had 
triumphantly  pushed  its  way  through,  in  tlie  conflict  with  the  Jewish 
elements  wUch  opposed  themselves  to  that  free  development  of  Ghm- 
tianity.  In  the  communities  of  pagan  Christians,  the  new  creation 
stood  forth  completely  unfolded ;  but  the  Jewish  principle,  which  had 
been  vanquished,  pr^i9ed  in  once  more  from  another  quarter.  Human- 
ity was  aa  yet  incapable  of  mainbuning  itself  at  that  lofty  position  of  pure 
spiritual  religion.  The  Jewish  position  descended  nearer  to  the  mass, 
which  needed  first  to  be  trained  in  order  to  the  apprehension  of  pure 
Christianity,  —  needed  to  be  disaccustomed  fi^m  paganism.  Out  of 
Christianity,  now  become  independent,  a  principle  once  more  aprang 
forth,  akin  to  the  Old  Testament  position,  —  a  new  makhtg  outward  of 
the  kingdom  of  Qod,  a  new  law  discipline,  destined  to  serve  one  day 
for  the  training  of  rude  nations,  a  new  tutorship  for  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity until  it  should  arrive  at  the  matnrity  of  the  manly  age  in  ChriBt. 
This  retrogression  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  a  form  nearly  related  to  the 
Old  Testament  position,  could  not  fwl,  after  the  fruitfij  principle  had 
once  made  its  appearance,  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  bringing  to 
light,  one  after  another,  all  the  consequences  which  it  involved  ;  but  a 
reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  striving  after  freedom,  began 
also,  which  was  ever  bursting  forth  anew  in  an  endless  variety  of  ap- 
pearances, until  it  reached  its  triumph  at  the  Reformation. 

While  the  great  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  within,  fr^m  the  umon  with  Christ,  brought 
about  after  the  like  immediate  manner  in  alt,  by  faith ;  the  readnnseion 
of  the  01(1  Testament  position,  in  making  the  kingdom  of  Grod  outward, 
went  on  the  assumption  that  an  outtotxrd  mediation  waa  necestnry  in 
order  to  the  spread  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world.  Such  a  mediation 
was  to  form  for  the  Christian  church  a  priesthood  fashioned  after  the 
model  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  ^e  umvcrsal  priestly  character, 
grounded  in  that  common  and  immediate  relation  of  all  to  Christ  as  the 
source  of  the  divine  life,  was  repressed,  the  idea  interposing  itself  of  a 
particular,  mediatory  priesthood  attached  to  a  distinct  order.  This 
recasting  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  form  did  not  take 
place,  it  is  true,  every  where  uniformly  alite.  Where  some  Jewish 
element  chiefly  predominated,  it  might  very  easily  grow  up  out  of 
this ; '  whore  the  Pauline  element  among  the  pagan  Christians  had  on- 

>  Thug  in  the  Jewish -Chrijlian  Bpociy-  1.  V.  c.  24,)  Iho  ApQsile  John  U  deDomiiu- 

phal  wrilin);,  called  the  Testament  of  the  ted  lepEi'f  rd  ircro^.gi'  irc^t^ijiiCc,  aa  BCnnit- 

twelve  P&tnarcha,  (^in  the  Teitamcnt  III.  ing  at  the  head  or  the  goiemment  of  the 

of  Levi,  c.  6.)  it  19  promifled  of  the  Messi-  chiuch  in  Asia  tAncc,  mar  indeed  be  donbt- 

ah,  tliac  be  ahoitld  lounii  a  neir  piicsthood  ed.    The  phrase  might  aUo  be  nsed  simply 

WTHing  the  pa^n  nations ;  nmijrjct  ItpariU  to  designate   the  highest   position  of  the 

itwiaii  rJc  niivra  rd  Wuij.     Whether  in  ■piritnaJ  priesthood  in  the  witnessing  rf  the 

the  Iti'.er  of  Folycrntce,  bishop  of  Ephcsns,  faith.    (Sea  TeatamciU.  Jjeri,  c.  8 :   ncr» 

*cur:'.i;Dipoiat;ofIi'an«us,(dtediD£iui:b.  Xov  tnt ''iaTtti^.\ 
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folded  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish,  Btill  the  ChristiEm  spirit,  grown 
up  to  independence,  bnt  not  being  able  to  maintajn  itself  at  this  lofty 
poratioD,  by  virtue  of  a  relationship  springing  up  in  itself  with  the  Jew- 
ish poatioQ,  passed  over  ag^  to  the  Jewish.  Of  such  a  change  which 
baii  now  taken  place  in  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  we  have  a  witness 
IS  early  as  Tertullian,  when  he  calls  the  bishop  buhudub  sacerdos,^  a 
title  cert^nly  not  invented  by  him,  bat  which  had  been  adopted  from  a 

C ruling  mode  both  of  speaking  and  thinking,  in  a  certain  portion  at 
It,  of  the  church.  This  title  presupposes  that  men  had  begun  already 
to  compare  the  presbyters  with  the  priests ;  the  deacons,  or  the  spiritual 
class  generally,  with  the  Levites.  And  so  it  becomes  manifest,  bow  the 
&lse  comparison  of  the  Christisn  priesthood  with  the  Jewish  must  tend 
once  more  to  advance  the  elevation  of  the  episcopacy  over  the  presby- 
terial  office.  In  general,  the  more  men  fell  back  from  the  evangelical 
to  tiie  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  more  must  the  original,  free  eonstitu- 
timi  of  the  communities,  grounded  in  those  original  Chrislian  views, 
become  also  changed.  We  find  Cyprian  already  completely  imbued 
fritli  the  notions  which  sprang  out  of  this  confoun^ng  together  of  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Id  the  names  by  which  at  first  those  who  administered  church  offices 
were  distinguished  &om  the  rest  of  Qie  community,  no  trace  of  this 
confusion  might  as  yet  be  found.  The  Latin  expression,  "  ordo,"  d^ 
noted  simply  the  guiding  senate  of  Uie  Christian  people,  (plebs.)  Bee 
above.  Into  the  Greek  words  lA^pof,  nXiipuei,  men  had  introduced,  it  is 
true,  already  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  unevangelical  sense  of  pei^ 
eons  preeminently  consecrated  to  God,  like  the  Levites  of  the  Old  Tee- 
bunent,  men  employed  on  the  a^rs  of  reli^on  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
earthly  concerns,  and  who  did  not  gain  their  living,  like  others,  hy 
worldly  employments,  but  for  the  very  reason  tliat,  for  the  good  of 
others,  they  lived  only  in  intercourse  with  God,  were  supported  by  the 
rest,  just  as  the  Levites,  when  the  lands  were  apportioned,  received  no 
particular  allotment,  but  were  to  have  God  alone  for  their  inheritance, 
aod  to  receive  tithes  &om  the  rest  for  liie  administration  of  the  public 
functitHis  of  religion,  oi  tioai  6  lA^pof  roo  ^Eoii,  or  uv  6  tJ^pof  6  6i6f  Ian.  See 
Deuteronom.  c.  18.  This  notion  of  a  peculiar  people  of  God,  (a  n^ipor 
TOT  Anw,)  applied  distinctively  to  a  particular  oraer  of  men  among  the 
Christiuis,  is  now,  we  must  admit,  in  tins  sense,  something  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  ori^^nal  Christian  constnousness ;  for  according  to  this,  all 
Christians  should  be  a  people  consecrated  to  God,  a  *Mpot  ra«  ^tm,  and 
all  the  employments  of  their  earthly  calling  should  in  like  manner  be 
sanctified  by  the  temper  in  which  they  are  discharged.  Their  whole 
living  and  doing, — p<nnted  with  one  reference  to  Chnst,  the  great  High 
Priest  of  humanity,  striking  root  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
and  bearing  witness  of  its  effects,  —  should  hence  become  a  consecrated 
thank-offering,  and  a  spiritual  worship,  (a  Xoyudi  Xm-ptia.')  This  was  the 
Of^inal,  evangelical  idea.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
tfm^  other  notion,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  primitive  Christian  idea, 
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waa  from  the  Erst  actually  associated  with  the  appellatioa  icXijpcrai  aa 
applied  to  the  clergy.  If  we  trace  along  the  history  of  ita  usage,  it 
hecomea  much  more  prohable,  that  this  sense  was  brought  into  the  word 
at  some  later  period,  when  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Ghristiaa 
mode  of  thinkmg,  and  the  original  sense  was  forgotten.  The  word  «^pof 
signified  originally  the  place  which  had  been  allotted  to  each  one  in  the 
oomraumty  by  God's  providence,  or  the  choice  of  the  people  directed 
by  that  providence ;  hence  tiie  church  officers  were  pardcularly  denom- 
inated i^poi,  and  Uie  persons  chosen  to  titem,  kA^pudi.' 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  purely  evangelical 
sense,  grew  continually  more  obscure  and  was  thrust  farther  into  the 
bacli-groand,  in  proportdon  as  that  unevangelical  point  of  view  became 
predominant,  yet  it  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  Chri»- 
ti^ty  to  be  totally  suppressed.  In  the  boundary  epoch  of  Tertullian, 
we  still  find  many  very  significant  proofe  that  there  waa  a  reaction  of 
the  primildve  Christian  conscionaness  of  the  universal  priesthood  and 
the  common  rights  grounded  therein,  against  the  arrogated  power  of 
that  particular  priesthood,  which  had  recently  begun  to  form  itself  on 
the  model  of  the  Old  Testament.  TertiiUiaa,  in  his  work  on  Baptism, 
written  before  he  went  over  to  Montanism,  diatinguiahea  with  reference 
to  this  matter  divine  right  and  human  order.  "  In  itself  considered," 
he  says,  "  the  laity  also  have  the  right  to  admmiator  the  sacraments 
and  to  teach  in  the  community.  The  word  of  God  and  the  sacraments 
irere  by  the  grace  of  God  eommwnieated  to  all,  and  may  therefore  be 
oommunicatod  hf  all  Ohrutiant  as  instruments  of  the  divine  grace. 
But  the  question  here  relates  not  barely  to  what  is  permitted  in  general, 
but  also  to  what  ia  expedient  under  existing  circumstances.  We  may 
here  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  all  thinga  are  lawful  for  me,  but  aU 
things  are  not  expedient.'  If  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to  be 
miunt^ed  in  the  church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to  exercise  their 
priestly  right  of  administering  the  sacraments,  only  whcnithe  time  and 
circmnstanoes  require  it."* 

Sometimes,  in  their  conflict  with  l^e  clergy,  the  Imty  made  good  Uteir 
original  priestly  rights,  as  we  learn  from  uoae  words  of  TertuUiao  the 
MorOamat,  where  in  a  certain  case  he  reqmrea  the  laity,  if  they  would 
have  the  same  rights  with  the  clergy,  to  bind  themselves  to  the  same 

I  Thni  it  ia  made  rlear,  howlhe  more  re-  th&t  at  IgnMius,  althoagh  not  to  each  a 

•tricied  Dotioa  of  cuUns  loii  in  tbeac  vonl*  dei^ree,  had  suffered  incerpolKtion  from  a 

might  h«  kist,  tbou);h  eisewhero  the  ipx^i  hiererctiical  interest-    la  other  pushes  of 

xXijpuTtti  are  oppoaod  to  the  upj:air  X"P''-  '■^^  wirae  epistle,  we  mret,  on  the  contrary, 

TOTiyraif.     So  at  first,  in  Am,  1:  IT:  JtA^-  with  the  freer  spirit  of  the  orifiiOBi  preebj- 

pof  1%  Juntovior;  in  IrenEUB  IIL  3;  c%<r-  trial   constitution   of  the   chonji.    Ho» 

poCrfoi   Ti/v  iittaxairiiv.     Clemen*  Alex,  simply,  withoot  any  mixture  of  hierarchical 

qnii  dtrea  Balv.  c.  4!.  cmplnfa  'Xjipoc  and  display,  is  the  appointment  of  btsbopa  or 

■Aijpiniii  with  reriprocftl  rcfercnw  to  eaeh  presbvteta.  and   of  de»conB,  spoken  d  ia 

Other.  T^nat.  cp.  Kphes.  c.  1 1 :  niS/wc  'E#e-  the  *'ad  chapter '.    A  dL«riple  of  the  Apoa- 

aiuv.  Ire  which  he  understands  tlie  collec-  lie  Paul,  morcorer,  is  the  last  person  whom 

tire  body  of  Cbriilians  in  thni  place.     It  ia  ve  should  expect  to  find  thus  confoandmg 

bnt,  the  Old  Teslnmenl  rolaliooa  could  be  topether  the  points  of  »iew  peculiar  to  Un 

Ibaiid  applied  to  the  Christian  chnrch  in  a  Old  and  lo  the  New  Tear 

writer  as  eariy  as  Clemens  of  Itome,  (c  *  De  baptiamo,  c.  17. 
40^  bat  aasoredlf  this  epistk,  aa  well  at 
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iotiea ;  and  where  in  a  etnmstic  tose  he  ea.js  to  Aem :  ^  "  When  we 
enlt  aad  inflate  ooreelves  agunst  the  clergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  we 
are  all  pnests,  once  he  has  made  na  kings  and  jmesta  onto  God  and 
lae  Father."     Ber.  1:6. 

AlduMi^  tlie  o£Sce  of  teaching  in  tbe  church  asaemblies  was  confined 
non  and  ntore  to  tlie  ^nahopB  and  preBbyterB,  yet  we  still  find  many 
traces  of  that  ori^aiJ  equality  of  the  spiritual  right  among  all  Chiis- 
tiana.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  two  bishops  in  Fales- 
tine  did  not  hetntate  to  allow  the  learned  Oiigen,  aldiongli  he  had  &e 
yet  received  do  ontination,  to  expound  the  scriptures  before  their  peo- 
ple ;  and  when  reproved  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
atnniKly  inclined  to  hierarchy,  they  appealed  in  their  defence  to  the 
practice  of  many  bishopB  of  the  East  who  invited  competent  laymen 
even  to  preach  the  word.^  In  the  pretended  Apostolic  Gonstitations 
(hemseWee,  a  work  otJkerwise  well  tanged  with  the  hierarchical  spirit, 
waA  compiled,  indeed,  out  of  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements,  Uiere 
is  yet  ao  ordinance  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  following 
e^ct,^  "  If  any  mem,  though  a  layman,  is  ekilfvl  in  expounding  doo- 
trine,  and  of  venerable  maimer*,  he  may  be  alhaed  to  teach,  for  aU 
Aould  he  taught  qf  God." 

In  the  early  times,  those  who  took  upon  them  church  ofSces  in  the 
oommonities,  con^ued,  in  all  probabihty,  to  exercise  their  former  • 
trades  and  occupations,  supporting  themselTes  and  their  fiuniliea  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  The  commnnitaes,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  poor  members,  were  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  their 
presbjrters  and  deacons,  especially  as  they  had  from  the  first  to  meet 
so  many  other  expenses,  in  supporting  helpless  widows,  the  poor,  the 
tick,  anid  tiie  orphans.  It  might  mdeed  be,  that  the  presbyters  be- 
longed to  the  richer  class  in  the  commnnitieB,  and  this  without  doubt 
must  have  been  the  case  quite  often,  since  their  office  required,  be^es 
otlier  qualifications,  a  certain  worldly  education,  such  as  would  more 
likely  be  found  in  the  higher  or  middle  than  ui  the  lower  class  of  the 

nle.  When  it  is  required  of  the  presbyters,  or  bishops,  (1  Kmothy, 
,)  tliat  they  should  be  patterns  to  other  Christians  of  hoepitcility  also, 
tbey  most  have  belonged  to  the  better  class,  of  whom  the  number  was 
smaD  in  the  first  commnnilies,  —  and  how  co&ld  such  persons  be  induced 
to  support  themselves  on  the  scanty  earmngs  of  the  poor!  The  Apoetle 
Paul  does,  indeed,  declare  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  be 
wazranted  to  expect,  that  those  for  whose  spiritual  necesaties  they 
labored  would  provide  for  their  bodily  wants ;  but  it  cannot  be  hence 
inferred  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  those  who  held  church  offices 
in  distinct  communities.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  former  to  mute 
the  labors  necessary  for  their  own  maintenance  with  the  duties  of  their 
Bpiritaal  calling,  allhongh  the  self-denial  of  a  Paul  could  make  this  also 
poesible.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  might  at  the  be^nmng  very 
easily  unite  the  prosecution  of  their  labors  for  a  muntenance  with  th« 
^acharge  of  their  official  functions  in  tite  church,  and  the  mmple  way 

1  Se  noMgaaiiL  c  IS.  '  Bnicb.  L  TL  c.  19.  *  L.  TIU  c.  U 
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of  thJTiTnTig  amoQg  primitive  Christians  would  find  notbing  repoletre  in 
snch  &  union ;  convmced  aa  thej  were,  that  every  earthly  employment 
ooold  and  should  be  sanctified  by  the  t«mper  vith  which  it  was  par 
mied,  and  knoinng  that  even  an  apostle  had  prosecuted  a  worldly  calt 
ing  in  connection  with  tiie  preaching  of  the  gospel.  But  when  the 
communities  grew  larger,  and  the  duties  connected  with  chnrch  ofSeet 
became  multiplied ;  when  especially  the  office  of  teaching  came  to  be 
confined  chiefly  to  the  presbyters ;  when  the  calling  of  tiie  8[»ritaal 
class,  if  rightly  discharged,  required  all  their  time  and  activity,  it  was 
often  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  provide,  at  &e  same  time,  fiir  their 
own  support; — and  besides,  the  wealtluer  communities  were  now  in  a 
condition  to  mainttun  them.  Of  the  common  fund  which  was  raised 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  each  member  of  the  communilr,  at 
each  service  on  the.Lord's  day,  or,  as  id  tbe  North  African  churco,  on 
every  first  Sunday  of  the  month,^  a  part  was  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy.  It  was  now  attempted  from  design,  to  separate 
the  clergy  entirely  from  all  worldly  employments ;  and  in  the  third 
century,  they  were  (dready  strictiy  forbidden  to  undertake  any  such 
bu^ess,  even  a  wardship.''  Without  doubt,  this  ordinance  might  have 
a  very  good  reason,  and  a  very  salutary  end,  namely,  to  prevent  the 
clergy  from  forgetting  their  spiritual  cdlisg  in  the  business  of  the 
world.  We  see  from  Cyprian's  book  de  Lapsis,^  how  extensively  even 
then,  during  long  periods  of  tranquillity,  the  spirit  of  the  world  had 
found  its  way  among  the  bishops,  who,  immersed  in  secular  business, 
neglected  their  spiritual  concerns  and  the  interests  of  their  communi- 
ties. But  there  was  assuredly  some  other  cause  also  which  operated 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  views  whereby  the  administration  of  a 
church  office  came  to  be  regarded  as  something  which  could  not  posED- 
bly  be  united  with  worldly  empAoymentB,  and  the  clergy  deemed  them- 
selves bound  to  keep  aloof  from  them. 

When  the  idea  of  the  umversal  Christian  priesthood  retired  to  the 
back-ground,  that  of  the  priestiy  consecration  which  all  Christians 
should  make  of  their  entire  life,  went  along  with  it.  As  men  had  dis- 
tinguished, in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  original  Christian  consciousness, 
a  particular  priesthood  from  the  umversal  and  ordinary  calling  of  all 
Christians ;  so  now  they  set  over  gainst  each  other  a  spritual  and  ft 
secular  province  of  life  and  action ;  notwithstanding  Christ  had  raised 
the  entire  earthly  life  to  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual  life.  And  from  this 
view  of  the  matter,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  forbid  the  priestly, 

>  Tha  divlsiones   mennita,  u   uluHes  con  diacedaDl,  ncc  circnmenntes  prorinciai 

for  the  dciCT  in  this  charch,  &iuwer  to  the  qoantBouu  nandinu  leclentar.    Yet  cvea 

monthtj  collection.  here  it  is  itill  sapposcd  that  ihe;  ma^  in 

*  Cjpium.  ep.  6S,  to  the  commnnitf  U  man;  cases  be  obtijied  so  to  do,  "id  victam 
Tnrnc  ribi  conqairenduin,''  nhere,  perhaps,  tboogh 

*  Aito  tmra  the  Instmctionea  of  his  con-  they  had  a  aaUn,  ihej  jet  recaTed  do  pa; 
temporary,  Commodianus,  c  69 :  Boddimr  in  nHm^.  Sut  m  these  cases  the/  were  to 
in  colpa  pastor  Ean^ntsria  serraoi,  fwho  conduct  their  business  bj  the  agencj  of  a 
gives  himself  an  to  aecnlar  bosinesa ;)  aad  son,  a  freed  man,  or  some  penon  kind  tar 
nom  Can.  18  of  the  council  of  Elvira,  (H-  the  paipoee,  and  never  bejood  tbs  bowidi 

llbeiia,)  in  the  year  309:  Episcopi,  presbj-  of  iant  w ' — 

tdi  et  diaconl  oa  loGis  anil  negotiandl  causa 
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ooDsecrmted  clei^,  all  contact  with  &e  world  and  tite  dungB  of  dw 
vorid.  ThoB  Teaave  here  the  zerm  out  of  which  Bprang  at  leogUi 
the  whole  medieval  priestbood  and  the  laws  of  celibacy.  But  by  uiis 
eotward  holding  at  a  distance  of  secular  things,  the  worldly  sense  could 
Dot  be  charmea  away  from  the  clergy,  nor  £e  sense  for  divine  things 
awakened  in  them.  This  external  renunciation  of  the  world  might  be 
die  means  of  introducing  into  the  heart  a  spiritual  pride,  hiding  the 
mildly  sense  under  this  mask.  Cyprian  quotes  2  Timoth.  2 :  14,  as 
wamnting  tiie  prohibition  given  in  tite  above  mentioned  letter.^  But 
he  coold  not  remun  ignorant  of  what,  at  this  particular  dme,  when  the 
tndvera^  Christian  calling  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  militia  Christi, 
iBaet  have  immediately  suggested  itself  to  every  one,  that  these  words 
applied  to  all  Christians,  who,  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  were  bound  to  pei^ 
brm  thnr  duty  iiuthfnlly,  and  to  guard  against  every  foreign  and 
woridly  thing  which  might  hinder  them  in  their  warfare.  Acknowledg- 
ing aoa  presappofling  this  himself,  he  concludes,  "  Since  this  is  eaid  of 
all  Chii^iaus,  how  much  more  should  they  keep  themselves  clear  of 
]taae  invidved  in  worldly  matters,  who,  engrossed  with  divine  and  spirit- 
ml  uings,  ought  never  to  turn  aside  from  the  church,  nor  have  time 
ftr  eartfily  and  secular  employments."  The  clergy,  then,  were,  in  fol- 
lowing tlut  t^MStolic  rule,  only  to  shine  forth  as  patterns  for  all  others, 
by  armding  what  was  foreign  to  their  vocation,  what  might  turn  them  ^ 
fipom  the  mthfiil  discharge  of  it.  But  still  that  false  opposition  be- 
tween the  woridly  and  the  spiritual,  which  we  have  before  described, 
fbond  here  also  a  point  of  attachment. 

In  respect  to  the  election  to  chnrch  offices,  the  ancient  principle  was 
dill  adhered  to,  that  the  consent  of  the  community  was  necessary  to  the 
Talidify  of  every  such  election,  and  each  one  was  at  liberty  to  offer 
reasons  agunst  it.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus  was  aware  of  this 
KgnladoD  in  the  Christiaii  church,  and  referred  to  it  when  he  was 
wUuDg  to  introduce  a  similar  practice  in  the  appointment  to  civil 
offices  in  the  provinces.*  When  the  bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  while 
•eparated  fran  his  communitT  by  the  persecution,  proceeded  to  nonu- 
naie  to  church  offices,  individuals  about  his  peraon,  who  had  distan- 
gni^d  themselves  in  the  trials  of  the  time,  he  excused  this  arbitrary 
procedure,  to  which  necessity  compelled  him,  both  to  the  luty  and  to 
tlie  derey,  writing  to  them  as  follows :  *  "  We  are  used  to  call  you  to- 
gether for  counsel  whenever  any  are  to  be  cousecrated  to  sacred  offices, 
and  to  weigh  the  character  and  claims  of  each  candidate  in  common 
deHbenttuHi." 

He  same  principle  was  also  observed  m  the  i^p(nnta)ent  to  the 
epiBCopal  office.  It  was  in  the  third  century  a  prevailing  custon, 
which  Cyprian  therefore  derived  &om  apostolic  tradition,  for  the  bishops 

'  ^p.  46.  foTtans  hominDm  commitlcrentiir  et  c^dtb 

*  Xi.  I^oipiid.  vit  e.  4fi :  Grave  eue,  From  irhich  luignage  it  ii  mbo  apputBt, 

mn  id  ChriMiani  M  Jwfati,  U  cnitonurj  how  br  the  man  who  >o  «xpi«ticd  uniNUi 

tarn  tben  <if  duMaring  praudbiB  otDccn  wm  from  dtdog  homage  to  the  Quiatlaa 

•na  aaMSg  tha  JswaJfiMwrent  in  pradi-  chnrch. 

caodlaiacCTdotibw,4inio(<UDaiidi  font,  DOB  'Ep-SS. 

tei  in  pMviDciaram  nctoribna,  qnlbni  ct 
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of  the  proTuice,  in  connection  with  the  clergy,  to  proceed  to  fill  dia 
vacant  church  in  the  presence  of  the  oomintuuty,  who  were  witoeasei 
of  the  conduct  of  each  individual  on  whom  the  choice  mi^t  &11,  and 
could  therefore  ^ve  the  safest  testimony  of  his  character.  CypriaD 
conceded  to  the  communitj  the  light  of  chooeing  worthy  bishope,  or  of 
rejecting  unworthy  ones.^  This  conceded  right  of  approvii^  or  reject- 
ing, was  not  a  mere  fonnali^.  Sometiniea  it  happened,  that  before  the 
usual  arrangements  for  m  election  could  be  made,  a  bishop  was  pnv 
claimed  by  the  voice  of  the  community.  Thus  there  might  possibly  be 
a  difference  between  the  will  of  &e  community  and  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  —  the  source  of  many  divisitHia. 

In  other  concerns  of  the  conunnmty  also,  the  participation  of  tbe 
luty  was  not  yet  wholly  excluded.  Cyprian  declared  that  it  had  been 
bis  resolution,  from  the  commencement  c^  his  epscopal  administratkHi, 
to  do  nothing  withent  the  consent  of  the  oommomty.'  An  afiair  of 
ttua  kind  which  belonged  to  the  gener^  interests  of  the  eommumty^ 
wu  the  restoration  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  of  a  f^en  brother ; 
and  the  examination  connected  vnth  thit  proceeding  was  to  be  conducted 
with  the  sftsistance  of  the  whole  community  of  ChristianB ;  for  in  Cy- 
prian's judgment,  this  respect  was  due  to  the  fiiith  of  tboee  who  had 
stood  firm  through  the  trials  of  persecution.'  Besides,  there  were 
individuals,  not  belonging  to  the  clerical  order,  who  still,  on  account  of 
fte  respect  which  they  personally  enjoyed,  had  obtained  an  influence 
over  the  management  of  church  afiirs,  which  even  ^e  clergy  found  it 
difficult  to  oppose.  Such  wero  those  heroes  of  \he  &ith,  the  confeason, 
who  in  the  face  of  tortures  and  death,  or  under  the  actual  soaring  oC 
torture,  had  laid  down  their  testimony  before  pagan  ma^trates.  We 
shall  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  schisms  of  the-  church,  have  occaaim 
to  consider  more  particulariy  Qie  extent  of  their  infiuence. 

The  third,  less  important  change  in  the  constitutioD  of  the  church 
related  to  the  multiplication  of  church  offices.  This  was  in  part  ren- 
dered necessary  by  tbe  growth  of  tiie  communities,  and  Uie  accnmul^ 
tion  of  business  on  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  from  whose  office  many 
things  had  to  be  taken  away ;  in  part,  new  matters  of  buaness  in  the 
churches  of  large  cajutal  towns,  required  new  offices  for  their  proper 
discharge ;  in  part,  the  new  notions  respecting  the  digtuty  of  the 
clerua,  led  men  to  beheve  that  what  had  hitherto  been  resided  as  the 
free  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all  or  to  individual  Christians,  must  be  confined 
to  a  particular  office  in  the  service  of  the  churoh.  It  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  none  of  these  changes,  wMch  were  oonditaooed 
rartly  by  local  circumstances,  should  be  considered  umrersal  ones. 
The  new  churoh  offices  were  as  follows :  after  the  deacons,  followed  the 

>  Cyprian,  in  tbe  name  of  a  tjnod,  to  dtligamr  plebe  praaenle,  qnn  ling^oma 

At  eommniimM  at  Iijotii  and  Aitorga,  ep.  litam  plenuaime  nont   et  tuiinicinoaqM 

es:  Apo»toU«*ohMmktioini«madDm(rt,  Bctam de nni oonrcnMioM penpezk 

qnod  apod  ncH  qaoqne  et  fare  per  proriit-  >N3iilmeewiM»apUHigenr«.  'Sg.i. 

du  nniTMMa  tentrar,  nt  Ml  onUnatioiMt  *  Piawnta  etiam  itaniiam  pletx^  q«lh«l 

riU  odebrudai,  ad  earn  pbbeni,  cni  prapo-  ct  ip^  pn  fide  M  linwn  mm  honor  Ubtar 

■Uu  ordinabir,  epiicoiri  ejudem  }»OTindB  da*  (M.    ^  19. 
pnximl  tjniqna  coaresiMit,  et  c  '"      ~ 
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Bob-deacons,  collateral  ofScers  to  the  foniier  in  adnuiusteriiig  the  ont 
ward  concerns  of  the  church ;  then,  the  lectoree  (ia/aYvuimu,')  vho  read 
the  Bcriptures  before  the  BAsembled  conununity,  and  also  had  the  cara 
of  the  biblical  mumscripts  nscd  on  these  occasions,— a  duty  performed 
at  first,  probably,  by  the  preabyterg  themselves,  or  by  the  deacons,  as 
in  later  tintea  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  particularly  the  go^eU, 
still  contimied  to  be  left  to  the  deacons  in  many  churches ;  —  next,  the 
acolytes  (inoXmSM,  acolythi)  who,  as  the  name  indicates,  waited  on 
(be  bishops  while  dischargmg  their  official  functions ;  the  exornstce, 
who  made  prayer  over  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
evil  spints,  (the  encrgumeni ;)  finally,  the  iJupupirf,  mXufot,  ostiarii,  whose 
budness  it  was  to  attend  to  such  outward  matters  as  the  cleanlineBS 
fund  good  order,  the  opening  and  closing,  of  the  places  of  public  worship. 
The  o£Gce  of  church  reader  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  among  these.  It 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  second  century  by  Tertulhan.^  The  others 
are  noticed  collectively  not  till  about  tbe  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  them  for  tlie  first  time,  in  a  letter  of  the  Boman 
iHshop  Comelins,  cited  by  Eusebius.'  Tbe  office  of  acolyte  had  its 
orig^  most  probably  in  the  hierarchical  aeeumptiana  of  the  Boman 
church.  It  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Greek  church.  Tbe  Greek 
name  of  the  ofGce  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  its  ori^  ;  for 
the  Oreek  language  was  in  frequent  use  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the  B<^ 
man  bishops  were  of  Grecian  extraction.  Ae  regards  the  office  of  exor- 
cist, tJie  end  to  be  accomplished  by  it  had,  originally,  been  considered 
a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  confined  to  no  outward  institution,  —  whether 
it  was  supposed  that  any  Christian  might  be  employed  aa  the  instnt 
ment,  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ  with  believing  confidence  in  him 
aa  haviitg  overcome  the  power  of  evil,  or  whether  it  was  regarded  as  a. 
qiiritual  gift  peculiar  to  individuals.  Now,  the  free  working  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  be  confined  to  a  formal,  mechanical  process,  ^e  spirit 
of  the  ancient  church,  preserved  for  a  longer  time  in  the  East,'  was 
rightly  expressed,  on  the  otber  hand,  by  the  Apostolic  constitutiona ; 
"  An  exorcist  ctumot  be  chosen,  for  it  is  the  ^ft  of  free  grace."  * 

We  now  leave  the  general  constitution  of  die  communities,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  forms  of  union  by  which  the  individual  communities  were 
bound  together. 

Forjne  of  union  hy  which  the  individual  eommunitie$  were  bound 
togeUter. 

With  the  inner  fellowship,  Christianity  produced  among  its  professors 
from  the  first  a  living  outward  union,  whereby  the  distantly  separated 

»Pj-«aoript.h«rei.  e.  41.  thst  exerciKi  it,  in  Huth.  T.  XHL  ^  Ts 

1 1^  VI,  c.  43.  EIirsT-i   iioi    Kipl  ^rpaietiar  iaxo^'iK^m 

*  In  the  leiter  of  Knniliann*.  iHibop  of  i/^C  romSrov  ri  irnrovtforof  Tivif,  /li)  Spti- 

Oeam  in  Cippadocift,  (Cyprian,  ep.  75J  f''/'™i  /"l^^  brepuTu/tai,  p^i  iaXuaiv  ^ 

menli<m  it  mMe  of  (he  churcli  norcisti.  duuimri  r^i  wca^apn^  irvre/Mri,  &Xii  oxi>- 

Bat  Ofigea  deacribn  Ihii  lort  of  inflaenct  ^ovnf  trpo^evxy  icat  vifirTeif,  hriTixufiai 

M  MOiethiDf;  lliM  wa«  not  ronflned  lo  anj  ■pottuxo/inwi  nrjij  roil  B-nrovtforor. 

dMcraiiiwt*  tMtt,  bot  wholly  free.     Ho  *L.  VIII.  cS6:  Oi  x'tpfw^f^tivel- 

tooMtn  the  influence  a*  ■  IhinB  depend-  Of  yia  Uovoim  rS  haSlar,  xoi  ;lufMrof 

big  om  llM  •ubjecUia  pie^r  ot  tbe  Mdiridnol  Acnl  itH  XpiaroS. 
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irere  broaght  near  to  each  other.  This  union  must  be  realized  in  a 
detenninate  form,  which  latter  was  conditioned  by  the  e'siating  forms 
of  aocia]  life  under  which  ChriBtianity  first  unfolded  itself  in  the  Romaa 
empire.  A  system  of  fraternal  equality  in  t^e  relations  of  the  commo- 
mtiea  to  each  other,  would,  independent  of  these  determinate  circnm- 
stances,  hare  answered  best  to  the  spirit  of  Chris tituiity,  and  been  most 
promotive  of  its  free,  uncomipted  manifestation.  But  tlioso  circum- 
stances Boon  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  Bubordiuation  in  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  communitiea  to  each  other.  This  syBtem,  aa  well  as  every 
other  social  form  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  race  and  contwned  nothing  sinful,  Christianity  could  appropriat« 
to  itself.  Yet,  since  this  relation  was  not  sufficiently  interpenetrated 
with  the  free  and  free-making  spirit  of  the  goepel,  it  operated,  by  ita 
undue  preponderance,  to  check  and  interrupt  the  development  of  Chns- 
iian  doctrine  and  of  church  life. 

We  have  observed  already,  that  in  many  districts,  Christianity  very 
early  made  progress  in  the  open  country.  Now  wherever  this  was  the 
case,  and  the  Christians  in  a  village  or  country  town  were  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form  a  separate  community,  it  waa  the  most  natural  course 
for  these  to  choose  at  once  their  own  presiding  officeis,  presbyterB  or 
bishops,  who  were  quite  aa  independent  as  the  presiding  officers  of  tjie 
ci^  churches.  In  these  first  centuries  themselves,  it  is  indeed  impos- 
sible, from  the  want  of  authentic  records  of  so  early  a  period,  to  point 
out  any  partieular  example  of  this  kind ;  hut  in  the  fourth  century  we 
find,  in  many  districts  of  the  East,  country  bishops,  as  they  are  CfUIed, 
( aTdpnrKMoirouc, )  who,  beyond  doubt,  nught  trace  back  their  origin  to  the 
oldest  times ;  for  in  the  later  period,  when  the  church  system  of  subor- 
dination had  become  established,  and  the  country  churches  were  noT 
accustomed  to  receive  their  pre^ding  officers  from  the  city,  it  is  certain 
that  no  such  relation  could  have  artaen;  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
bishops,  wherever  they  yet  existed,  most  have  entered  into  a  stru^e 
with  those  of  the  city,  for  the  preservation  (ff  their  independence.  But 
the  more  common  case,  as  we  nave  Ukevnse  already  remarked,  was  for 
Christianity  to  be  diffused  from  the  city  into  the  country ;  and  while 
ihe  ChrislianB  in  the  immediate  nei^borhood  of  the  cities  were  st^  few 
in  number,  they  would  most  naturaUy  repidr  on  the  Lord's  day  to  the 
city  to  join  in  public  worship  with  the  assemblies  there  convened.  But 
in  process  of  time,  when  their  number  wba  so  increased  as  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  community  of  their  avra,  they  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
the  city  church  with  which  they  had  been  connected,  to  set  over  them 
ft  presbyter,  who  consequently  remained  ever  after  subordinate  to  t}ie 
<nty  bishop.  Thus  arose  iha  first  greater  church  uidon  between  city 
and  country  communities,  which  together  formed  one  whole.'  la  the 
larger  cides  it  might  now  have  become  necessary  also  to  separate  the 
city  communities  themselves  into  several  divisions  ;  as  in  Home,  where, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  already  referred 
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to,  there  trere  in  hia  time  ux  and  forty  presbyterB ;  though  the  state- 
ment of  Optatus  of  Mileve,  that  Rome  conttuned,  in  the  begiiming  of 
lie  fourth  century,  mote  than  forty  churches,  is  an  exaggeration.  Yet 
in  this  case,  distinct  and  subordinate  filial  communitieB  were  not  always 
fonned  by  the  side  of  the  one  episcopal  Head  and  Mother  church ;  but 
more  often,  the  community  remcuned  united  as  a  whole ;  and  only  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days,  when  one  church  was  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  memberB,  they  were  divided  into  several  churches,  where 
tbe  different  presbyters,  according  to  a  certain  rotation,  conducted  the 
public  worship.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  with  regard  to  the  early 
iha|nng  of  these  incipient  relations,  nothing  can  be  decided  with  cer- 
tunty,  and  in  default  of  immediate  information  on  the  subject,  we  can 
only  infer  rcspectbg  the  past  from  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  case 
in  ibe  succeeding  times. 

Again,  as  Christianity  was  <U3used,  for  the  moat  part,  from  the  cities 
into  the  country,  so,  as  a  general  thing,  it  spread  irom  the  principal 
cities  (^ijrpairo^if)  to  the  other  provindal  towns.  Now  as  these  latter 
were  politically  subordinate  to  the  former,  a  close  bond  of  union  and 
Bobordinate  rclatioa  were  gradually  formed  betKoen  the  communities 
<^  the  provincial  towns  and  those  of  the  principal  city  or  metropolis. 
The  chnrches  of  a  province  constituted  a  whole,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  church  of  the  metropolis.  The  bishop  of  thb  became  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  Primus  inter  pares.  Yet 
onng  to  local  causes,  this  relation  did  not  every  where  unfold  itself  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  this  period  was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
East. 

A  like  relation  to  that  between  these  metropolitan  cities  and  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  existed  between  the  capitals  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  —  as  seats  of  government,  channels  of  commerce  and 
of  all  intercourse,  —  and  the  latter.  It  was  from  Biich  larger  capitals, 
Christiaiiity  was  diffused  through  entire  sections  of  the  vast  empire;  it 
was  here  the  apostles  themselves  had  founded  churches,  appointed  over 
them  their  presiding  officers,  and  orally  preached  the  gospel ;  and  to 
the  churches  here  established  they  had  written  their  epistles.  Hence, 
these  churches,  which  went  under  the  name  of  ecclesiss,  sedes  apostoli- 
caj,  matrices  ecclesite,  were  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  When  a  con- 
troversy arose  with  regard  to  any  regulation  or  doctrine  of  the  church, 
it  was  the  first  inquiry,  how  is  the  matter  regarded  in  these  communi- 
ties, where  the  principles  taught  on  the  spot  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, have  been  fiuthfully  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another  ? 
Such  ecclesiaj  apostohcEe  were  especially  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephcsus,  Corinth, 

Sut  all  this,  which  held  good  of  i^l  the  churches  in  the  great  capital 
cities,  might  be  apphed  in  a  preeminent  sense  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
die  great  capital  of  the  world.  The  legend  that  Peter,  as  well  as  Paul, 
died  aa  a  martyr  at  Rome,  is  not  raised,  it  is  true,  beyond  all  doubt; 
but  assuredly  it  is  older  than  the  effort  to  glorify  the  Roman  church 
through  the  primacy  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  its  founder.  From  many 
other  causes ;  from  tlie  eagerness  to  confute  the  Jews  and  Cfnoatics,  who 
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endeavored  to  make  out  a  diBereuce  between  these  tiro  great  apostles, 
b;  showing  that  thej  were  united  even  to  a  conunon  martyrdom  in  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  from  the  stories  of  ihe  contest  between  St.  Peter 
ana  Simon  Magna,  the  ori^  of  such  a  legend  would  admit  of  being 
more  easlj  expluned.  But  these  reasons  surely  are  not  sofficlent  to 
warrant  us  in  absolutely  denying  its  truth,  when  so  high  antiquify 
speaks  in  favor  of  it ;  and  many  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  concatenation  of  events,  may  have  their  ground  in  our 
defective  historical  information.^  At  all  events,  the  univeraally  difiiised 
belief,  that  these  two  great  apostles  had  taught  in  the  Roman  church, 
and  honored  it  by  their  martyrdom,  contributed  to  promote  its  author* 
ity.  From  Rome,  Hie  larger  portion  of  the  West  had  received  the  gos- 
pel ;  from  Rome,  the  common  interests  of  Christtaiuty,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  best  be  advanced.  The  Bo- 
man  bishops,  heads  of  the  wealthiest  community,  were  early  distin- 
guished and  known  in  the  most  distant  lands,  for  their  liberal  benefiic- 
tious  to  the  ChriBiiau  brethren ;  *  and  a  common  interest  bound  all  the 
communities  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  church  of  the  great  capital. 
In  Borne  was  the  eccleaia  apoatolica  to  which  the  largest  pordon  of  the 
West  could  appeal  as  to  their  common  mother.  In  general,  whatever 
transpired  in  this  "  apoatolio  church"  could  not  fail  to  be  well  known  to 
all ;  for  here  Christians  were  continually  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  So  Irensus,  who  wroto  m  Gaul,  appeals,  —  as  he  does 
also  occasionally  to  other  apostolic  churches,  —  in  one  passage  particu- 
larly to  the  eccle^a  apostolica  in  Rome,  as  the  greatest,  the  oldest, 
(which  must  be  doubted,)  the  universally  known,  the  church  founded 
hy  the  two  most  illustrious  apostles,  where  Chriafians  congregate  from 
the  conmiunitios  of  the  whole  world,  and  could  not  fail  to  learn  the  doc- 
trine taught  hy  the  Apostles.* 


the 


fn  Ihe  3d  c 

Planting,  Ac,  p.  SL6,  et  seq.  Roman  j  sn  idea  of  wliich  not  the  least 

«  EnB«b.  I.  IV,  c.  23.  truce  is  lo  be  Found  in  Ireniens,  and  a  modo 

*  L.  III.  c  3.     AccoTdinic  to  the  ancient  or  expression  foreign  to  1hl£  vehole  period. 

LatiQ  translation,  ths  ori;^nal  Greeic  tent  If  the  pnss*g«  is  reallj  tu  be  iui<lcn.tood  is 

being  Dnfortnniuelj  lost:  "Ad  liunc  cccle-  this  way,  we  could  not  avoid  the  saipicion, 

■iam,  propter  potiorem  principalilntem,  nc-  thnt  here  voi  one  of  the  interpolations,  of 

cesse  est  omnem  convcnire  ecclc&iam,  hoc  which  bo  many  indication]  are  lo  be  ob- 

est,  eoi  qai  aunt  antliqne  lldelo,  in  qua  serred  in  ihii  vrriter.    Bnt  allliongh  ii  is 

lempei  ah  his,  qui  sunt  uiidiquc,  con^errata  impo-sible  to  dut'ide  willi  )<cTfcct  certnlnlj' 

est  ca,  qura  est  ab  nposiolis  imdiiio."    If  us  lo  Ihe  rigbtintoqir«ati<inofll)cse  words, 

the  word  conienire  is  token  in  the  intellect-  horause  we  have  not  the  original  Greek, 

nalaense,  —  all  churchej  niu.il  a^w  with  the  ja  llicrc  are  other  wayn  of  explaiiiinc  them, 

lionian  chnrch,  as  the  one  having  preemi-  which  "Jtiw  more  ™in]>lciplv  with  Irenieiu' 

neiice  over  the  re^t,  —  we  hive  a  moaning  mode  of  thiwlin^  iis  cinrwiierc  exhibited. 

which  is  hj  no  means  pertcctly  nalunil,  and  anil  with  the  lonncction  in  this  place.    In 

which  acarcelf  in  the  least  degree  coincides  ilie  lirsi  place,  I  mast  stale  iliix  I  cannot 


with  the  circle  of  ideas  elsewhere  cxhibiled  approve  of  ihe  inlerprctalion  propttted  b 
fnlrenteas.  Wliot  would  he  meKnt  bvuv-  (he  Ll[«nciale  TliicrM:h  in  the  Sladien  nni 
fng,  the  communities  of  the  whole  world    Kriciken,  J.  1342,  2teB  Heft,   S.  SST,  b.v 


bava  preserved  in  the  Itocnan  chnrch  the  which,  we  mav  admit,  all  difliculiics  woold 

apostolic  tiadilJon?    It  woald  he  under-  be  icmoved.    ^crorrling  to  thai  oxposiiion 

atood  oalj  in  some  such  way  as  this;  that  the  phrase  '  in  qua,"  "tv  i,"  slionld  refer 

theBtnuanchnrchwMtbecentralandnpre-  not  to  the  more  remote  subject,  "hane  ee 

tcnIatiTepoiiitof  alltbeCbrUtianchnrchesi  dewaiD,''  but  lo  ihatnlikh  sliuuU  neartr 
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Moreover,  by  means  of  letters,  and  Christian  brethrco  who  were 
travelling,  a  mutual  correspondence  was  maintained  between  the  most 
distant  churches  in  the  Roman  empire.  When  a  Christian  cat«red  a 
foreign  city,  his  first  inquiry  was  for  the  chiirch ;  and  hore  he  was 
received  as  a  brother,  and  supplied  with  whatever  could  contribute  to 
Us  spiritual  and  to  his  bodily  refreshment.  But  as  deceivers,  inform- 
ers, f^se  teachers  seeking  only  to  g^n  more  followers  for  their  peculiar 
opinions,  abused  the  confidence  and  charity  of  the  Christians,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  manifold  evils 
which  might  in  this  way  arise.  The  regulation  was  therefore  adopted, 
that  in  foreign  churches  those  travelling  ChristJaoB  only  should  be 
received  as  Christian  brethren,  who  could  produce  a  certificate  from 
^le  bishop  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged.  These  church 
letters,  —  which  were  as  tessane  hospitales,  whereby  Christians  from 
•very  quarter  of  the  world  stood  in  fraternal  union  with  each  other,  — 
received  the  name  of  epistolse  or  litene  formatse ;  ( j-pofi/joro  rervnu/i^o,) 
because,  to  guard  against  counterfeits,  they  were  drawn  up  after  a  cer- 
tain form ;    (forma,   rvmt;  -y  and   also  "  epistolse  communlcatorise," 

"omnem  erdwinm,"  as  dclcrnimin?  tliis  n»as  snvs  of  the  dig  of  Rom^  (Deipno- 

■niiTGilent.  —  every  chnrcli   in   ivhich  iho  roph.  I.  1,  f  86:)    "'Ounv/ievi;  Si/iov  T^ 

donrine  bus  been  pnwcn'ed   jmi'c,  at  the  'Pu/itpi,   rtpi   'Pu/atv   iroiiv   ijriTo/iTjv    T% 

Bnlhor  hini<ictf  exptains;  "Dummodo  ne  olKOB/iev^g,  h  ^  awiielv  iariv  ovT<jt  jrtun^ 

h  en  per  hnrciiros  i]i»wi  trailiiionis  parilas  rdf  iroStif  Upeiuvat"    So  might  one  wj: 

inigninaM  «it.  sive,  ot  IrcriKi  verbis  Dtar,  'Ev  r^  ''Puftaiuv  iKkkjitiif  TUTaf  lnnXfiauK 

daminodo  ig  «i  o  tidulihus  cnjiisvis  «tnt  loci  ISpviiivat"    Yet  I  will  not  deny  the  diffi- 

jnirc  roniiTVBla  sit  inidila  «b  .Apoelolis  vc-  cultv  atlcnding  llie  interpreuiioa  of  the 

riru."    But  tlii«  r^po^iiion  tixms  to  me  second  senlenrc ;  la  the  allenitioa  of  COQ- 

■tlendcd  with  »a  in^urnionnluUlc  diffiralty  serral*  into  obscrvata,  T  can  no   longer 

already,  in  the  iiitcr|>o«ed  sentence,  '*  hoc  ext  ej^rcc.    If  we  consider  evp^aivttv  to  be  ma 

eo»,"  etc.    If  Irenvus  intended  nnr  snch  word  which  answer*   to   "  conrenire,"   it 

determination  of  cd'lfaia,  he  would  certain-  would  be  the  heat  war,  with  Gieseler,  to 

1y  have  affixed  it  immediately  to  the  word  sappoae  an  eJTor  of  translation,  —  that  the 

e«rle«iam.    And  after  a1l,it  is  most  natuml  translator,  out  of  mistake,  rendered   th« 

to  refer  the  relative  to  the  Roman  rhnrch  Greek  dative  into  "ah  his,"    The  words 

il  the  principal  sniijeet.   But  now  the  ques-  would  have  to  be  nndcrelood  thus:  "in 

lioo  ari<e»,  lo  what  Greek  word  docs  ilie  which  cimrch  the  aposiolic  tradition  baa 

term^conTenire"  eorrespond;  whether  to  fwrbeon  preserved  ^  the  Christiana  of  all 

tnijiiaivtiv,  aa  Dr.  Gieseler,  and  aRreeing  conntrica  of  the  world."    I  cnnnot  deny, 

with  him,  Ih-.  Nitiwh,  in  his  letter  to  Del-  that  in  the  compariHin  of  these  words  with 

briick  and  Ucenciato  Thierach,  in  the  trea-  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter, 

tise  above  cited,  suppose,  or  to  truvfp)[KirQixL-  "  in  omni  ceclesia  adcst  ref=picere  omniiins^" 

If  the  latter  is  the  word,  by  camini)  must  be  an  aignment  may  be  found  in  favor  of  ths 

Dndentood  a  comin);  to  that  place  in  per-  sense  jast  ^ven.    Bnt  even  according  to 

•on,  and  the  passage  would  have  lo  bo  CJt-  this  intorprelation,  ttie  same  general  view 

jdained  thus :    On   aeeounc  of   the   rank  of  Rome  as  that  ronloined  in  the  passage 

which  thti  clion^h  maintains  as  the  ccclciia  from  Alhetuens.  woold  lie  at  the  rasis  of 

Brbis,  all  eharehes,  that  is,  believers  from  the  whole.    I  think  it  will  be  unnccesaary 

aH  TOonlries  must,  —  the  "must"  lies  in  for  rao  lo  remark  here  Ihnt  I  am  verv  far 

the  nature  of  the  ease,  —  eomo  loselher  from  being  inlluen  el  m  thu  investigation 

there;  and  since  now  from  the  betnnnin^;,  by  any  prolestant  interct     At  the  position 

CliriMians  from   all  connlriea  must  come  where  a  seicntihc  nniterFtindmj;  of  the  his 

tOi.'elher  there,  it  followa  that  the  aposlolie  toricnl  development  of  Chnslinnity  is  aimed 

tradition  boa  been  preserved  ftom  genera-  at,  the  inleTe<la  of  I'Toir^tantism  which  I 

lion  to  generation  by  the  Christians  from  pTtiTesa,  could  not  he  in  the  lenst  endanger 

■II  Connlrin  of  the  world,  who  axt  there  ed  bv  n>roi;niKit  x  >^  hit.h  antiquity  of  the 

■niled  together.    Ercrv  deviation  from  it  Catholic  element   both  in  geiicml  and  in 

would  here  fall  immediately  under  the  oli-  particular. 

senaiion  of  all.     As  coniirmaiory  of  this         i  How  verv  ncr    f\  i   it  wos   to  eoord 

inlerpret^ition,  mi^lil  be  tilcil  nhat  Alhc-  against  llie  falsidcaliou  uf   uih  church  let- 
TOL.  I.                                       18 
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(  ypamtara  Kotvavina, )  inflflmuch  as  thejT  indicated  as  well  tiiat  the  bear 
en  were  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  as  that  die  bishopa  who  mutu- 
aUy  sent  and  received  Bueh  lettere,  were  united  together  in  tiie  bonds 
of  church  fellowabip.  By  degrees  the  church  letters  (epiatolje  clericse) 
were  divided  into  oifferent  classes,  according  to  the  (tirorent  objects  for 
which  thay  were  written. 

It  was  rcmerked  above,  that  a  closer  bond  of  umon  ezisted  in  the 
early  times  between  communities  belonging  to  the  same  province.  We 
may  a<M  lu  another  effect  of  the  catholic  spiiit  of  Christianity,  that  in 
all  ciwtn  of  emergency,  in  disputes  respecting  matters  of  doctrine,  of 
churi;li  111'^,  of  church  discipline,  common  dehberationa  were  frequently 
held  ')y  iloputed  members  from  these  communities.  Such  assemblies 
becom.;  kimwn  to  us  in  the  controversies  reapectjng  the  time  of  Easter, 
and  ill  t^io  iliscussions  on  the  Montamatic  prophecies,  towards  the  close 
of  tin:  .-''Ciiiid  century.  But  as  a  permanent  and  regular  institution, 
bouinl  !>  stated  seasons,  these  provincial  synods  first  make  their  appear- 
ance ;it  ;ln>  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  and 
then,  ;h  ;i  [icculiar  practice  of  a  single  district,  where  local  causes  may 
have  ]"'!  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  earlier  than  in  other  countries. 
This  lisiiiot  was  Greece jiroper,  where,  from  the  time  of  the  Achceail 
leagm-,  lUi;  spirit  of  confederacy  had  been  still  preserved;  luid  as 
Chrisii^i.iity  could  attach  itself  to  all  national  peculiarities,  so  far  as 
they  J. -,^, lined  in  them  nothing  immoral;  nay,  become  so  merged  in 
tiiem  a>  Li>  luanifcst  itself  under  their  peculiar  form ;  it  might  weU  hap- 
pen, th:it  tlie  duit  spirit  of  federation,  already  existing  here,  passed 
over  1 1  iiiu  ecclesiastical,  and  gave  to  the  latter,  still  earlier  tiian  in 
other  cjiiiiiries,  a  form  which  was  in  fact  well  suited  for  the  commoD 
delih';;-.'  'w.m  of  the  Christians; — so  that  out  of  the  representative 
assem')  I '-.  of  the  city  communities,  —  the  Amphictyonic  councils, — 
spruui;  ' '  representative  assemblies  of  the  church  commumties  —  the 
provi;i  nl  .--/nods.  As  the  Christians,  in  the  consciousness  that  thoy 
were  ii<  lung  and  could  do  nothing  without  the  Spirit  from  on  Iligh, 
were  M  '1  to  begin  every  important  business  with  prayer,  eo  also  at  die 
openiu.;  ■!'  these  assemblies,  they  prepared  themselves  for  the  public 
delihei-..iii.ti3  by  uniting  ia  prayer  to  Him  who  had  promised  to  en- 
lighti;.]  I iL. I  guide  by  his  Spirit  his  faithful  disciples,  when  they  cast 
thomseU..i  wholly  on  him,  and  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  wherever  they 
were  iis.4..'iii')led  m  his  name.' 

It  sde.iH  that  this  regular  institution  was  at  first  objected  to  as  an 
innov&tiiiii,  so  tiiat  Teitulllan  felt  himself  called  upon  to  stand  forth  as 
its  a'lvjcate.*  Yet  the  prevMling  spirit  rf  tiie  church  decided  in  favor 
of  the  arrangement,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  annual 
provincLivl  synods  appear  to  have  been  umveraal,  —  if  we  may  judge 

ten,  mav  he  "cen  from  &  paMa^  in  Bum-  vcisit  ecdeciii,  p«r  qn«  et  slikn  qnteqoe 

Km,  I.  [V.  c.  -13,  knd  aootber  in  Cypriaii,  in  coramane  tncuntnr,  et  ipu  r^inamlatio 

up.  3.  lotina  nominia  CKristiaoi  nutj[ns  Tenerii- 

1  See  llin   iwaage  (rf   Tertnllitn,  ia  t.  tione  celcbrstnr. 
Korfc.  V'  i'lr  u  j:c  the  br^nniD^  of  the  third        ^  lita  loleonia,  qnibns  tone  pnsMDi  p»- 

cratur  I'ianiis,  c  13:)  Acantut  per  trocinatna  Mt  Krmo. 

Gnecin     .'•  r^nii  in  iocis  condli*,  ez  nni- 
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from  tbe  fact,  that  we  find  them  obBcrred  &t  the  same  time  in  parts  of 
'  the  church  so  widely  remote  from  each  other  as  Northern  Africa  and 
Gappadocia.' 

These  provincial  Bjnoda  might,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  proved  enu- 
nentlj  salutary  in  unfolding  and  putif^'ing  the  Christian  aiid  church 
life,  and  indeed  did  prove  so  in  many  respects.  In  these  common  de- 
liberations, the  viewB  of  difierent  individuals  might  mutually  correct 
each  others'  errot?  and  supply  each  others'  defects ;  wants,  abuses,  and 
necessary  reforms  might  be  discussed  more  eaaly  and  under  more  dif- 
ferent points  of  view ;  and  the  communicated  expenence  of  each  mem- 
ber, made  available  to  alt.  Cert^nly  also,  it  savored  neither  of  fanati- 
cism nor  hierarchical  arrogance,  if  the  delegates  and  presiding  officers 
of  the  communities,  in  the  consciousness  that  they  were  assembled  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  confidently  relied  on  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit, 
whose  organs  alone  they  wished  to  be. 

But  tMs  confidence,  in  itself  so  right  and  so  salutary,  took  a  false 
and  mischievooB  direction,  when  it  ceased  to  be  accompanied  by  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  self-renunciation,  by  the  constantly  living  consciousness 
of  the  condition  to  which  Christ  had  attached  that  promise,  that  Chris- 
tians should  be  assembled  in  hi»  name.  When,  unmindful  of  this  condi- 
tion, tiie  bishops  believed  they  were  entitled  merely  as  bishops  to  rely 
on  tlie  illuminatioQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  confidence  so  ungrounded  be- 
cune  the  source  of  all  the  self-deceptionofspiritoalpride,  that  expressed 
itself  in  the  customary  words  with  which  the  decrees  of  such  synods 
were  made  known,  "  under  lie  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit," — 
"  EraHtae  sancto  suggerente." 

The  provincial  synods,  again,  must  have  operated  as  a  check  on  the 
development  of  the  church,  when,  instead  of  providing  for  the  interests 
of  tlLe  communities  according  to  the  varying  wants  of  each  point  of 
time,  they  sought  to  bind  mutable  things  to  unchangeable  laws. 
Fioally,  it  was  an  evil,  that  the  communities  were  excluded  from  aU 
partici|Mtion  in  these  assemblies  ;  that  at  length  the  bishops  came  to 
constitute  the  sole  power  in  them,  and  by  the  union  which  these  synods 
enabled  them  to  enter  into  with  one  another,  made  themselves  more 
powerftil  every  day. 

As  die  provincial  synods  were  used  to  commnmcat«  their  decisions 
on  all  important  mattere  of  common  interest  to  distant  bishops,  thej 
thus  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  the  distantly  separated  portions 
of  the  church  in  living  union  with  each  other,  and  to  preserve  uem  in 
this  coonecticn. 

Umon  of  the  entire  Ckwah  in  one  whole,  cloiely  eormeeted  and  inter- 
dependent  in  all  it*  parts.     Outtoard  unt'^  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
md  its  Mode  of  SepretetUation. 
ThoB  from  the  unapparent  grwns  of  mustard  seed,  scattered  in  the 

6eld  of  th«  world,  sprung  up  &  tree,  towering  above  all  the  plants  of 

1  Cjtnian,  ep.  40,  uid  FlrmilianDi  of  not  leniorei  it  (Hwoaid  in  nnum  eonTonia- 
CMMreaio  dqipadocUiin  Cjpritui,  tp.7i:  noa,  ad  diapcmenibi  ««,  qua  cars  oMtra 
KeeMnno^Mdi>Mflt,ntp«i(nigiiIa«  u-    oomnUtM  inoi. 
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the  earth,  and  sproa;dmg  ita  branches  in  every  directaao.  Such  was 
that  great  unity  of  the  catholic  church,  which,  closely  connected 
tiirough  all  its  scattered  parts,  waa  so  distinguished  in  its  origin,  ita 
course  of  development,  and  its  constitution,  from  all  harely  huni:ui  in- 
Btjtutions.  The  conscioi'sness  of  being  a  member  of  such  a  body,  that 
had  come  off  victorious  over  all  opposition  of  earthly  power,  and  waa 
destined  for  perpetuity,  must  have  been  felt  with  the  more  liveliness 
and  power  by  pagans,  inasmuch  as  they  bad  been  familiar  only  with 
the  political  and  earthly  bond  of  union,  hut  never  had  &  presentiment 
of  such  a  spintual  and  moral  tie  binding  men  together  as  membcis  of 
the  same  heavenly  community.  Still  stronger  and  more  elevated  must 
this  consciousness  have  become  in  times  of  persecution,  when  outward 
force  tried  in  vain  to  sunder  this  connection.  With  good  right  might 
the  Ghiistiaaa  attach  importance  even  to  this  unity  in  its  outward  man- 
ifestatJOD,  even  to  this  intimate  external  coimoctJon,  as  serving  to  rep- 
resent that  higher  life,  in  the  fellowship  of  which  all  were  as  one,  and  to 
exhibit  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  outward  fellowship 
of  the  church  life,  they  experienced  the  blessed  effects  of  the  inward 
fellowship  of  (Jod's  invisible  kingdom  ;  and  to  preserve  this  unity  entire, 
they  entered  into  conflict  with  two  different  parties  —  those  idealistic 
sects,  which  threatened  to  sever  the  inwtw^i  bond  of  fellowship  itself — 
the  bond  of  faith ;  to  introduce  into  the  Chriatian  church  the  old  dls- 
tinc^on  between  a  reli^on  for  the  educated  and  reflned,  and  a  popular 
&ith,  (iriurif  and  jtucic,)  and,  as  was  justly  charged  upon  them  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  divide  up  the  church  into  a  multitude  of  The- 
osophic  schools  ;  ^  and  next,  those  men  who,  blinded  by  self-will  or  pas- 
sion, brought  in  divisions  on  the  ground  of  mere  outward  differences, 
while  in  fiuth  they  continued  to  agree  with  the  rest. 

But  the  conflict  arising  out  of  a  genuine  Chnstian  interest,  and 
aimed  against  some  one-sided  subjective  element  that  threatened  to  dis- 
solve this  wholesome  unity  of  the  church,  might  easily  mislead  to  another 
extreme,^ an  undue  estimation  of  extemak, '— of  the  existing  church 
forms,  with  which  at  first  this  unity  was  closely  knit.  Since  that  out- 
ward unity  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  not  barely  outward,  but  the  image 
and  expression  of  the  unity  within,  and  in  this  connection  exhibited 
itself  to  the  Christian  consciousness  and  experience ;  men  could  tiie 
more  easily  suffer  themselves,  in  this  polemic  attitude,  to  be  so  misled 
as  to  confound,  in  their  conceptions,  things  which  had  been  fused 
together  in  each  one's  feelings  and  experience,  and  to  con^der  them  as 
inseparably  connected.  Thus  the  conception  of  the  church  and  its 
necessary  unity  was  thrown  outward  (verausseriichte  sich.)  This  out- 
ward church  became  the  original  one  for  tiie  religious  consciousness  ; 
and,  in  this  its  outward  form,  the  only  possible  medium  of  fellowship 
with  Christ.  That  which  in  all  should,  in  like  manner,  have  formed 
itself  outwardly  from  within,  was  transferred  to  this  fellowship,  medi- 
ated by  means  of  a  determinate  outward  organism,  in  certtun  visible 
forms,  —  and  so  the  inner  and  the  outward,  the  invisible  and  the  visible. 
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inaepanblj  fhsod  togetlier.  This  asscxnatioii  cf  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness ire  may  percoive  already  ia  a  writer  as  eariy  as  Ireiuens,  who 
definefl,  in  toe  fint  place,  the  concep^on  of  the  church  eub^ting  under 
this  determinate  form  of  constitutioD,  and  then  puts  down  the  comnmo- 
ion  of  the  ExAy  Spirit  as  something  first  derived  from,  and  mediated 
W,  the  former,  when  he  be^ns  hj  earing,  "  Ubi  eccle^,  ibi  et  Stnritna 
Dei,"  and  then  fint  adds,  "  et  ubi  Spiritna  Dei,  iltic  eccleaia." '  An 
en&«ly  different  apprehenaion  of  the  idea  of  the  church  and  its  uecea- 
nry  amtj  would  luire  presented  itself,  by  reversing  the  order  of  these 
Iffopoeiti<mB.  "  It  is  only  at  the  breast  of  tlie  church,"  as  Irenseus 
says,  "  that  one  can  be  nursed  to  life.  He  who  takes  not  refuse  in  the 
diureh,  canoDl  puteke  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  who  separates  liimself 
from  this  church,  renounces  Hie  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Simt."  Such 
are  the  piopoations  grounded  in  that  association  of  ideas.  It  is  true, 
Irensns  has  tn  his  mind  dmply  such  opponents  of  the  church  as,  by 
unchristian  doctrine  and  temper,  by  selfish  interests,  had  excluded 
Aenuebitt  fnun  the  fellowslup  of  the  divine  life.'  Not  without  good 
and  sufficient  reason  could  he  complun  of  those  "  who,  from  &ivoIouB 
eaoaes,  divided,  aad,  ao  far  as  in  uiem  lay,  annihilated,  the  great  and 
^orions  body  of  Christ."  '  With  great  trudi,  doubtless,  could  he  say 
m  them,  that  it  was  utterly  out  oi  their  power  to  occasion  as  much  good, 
as  they  had  done  evil  through  the  divisions  excited  by  their  means. 
But  the  position  held  by  Irenseus  might  easily  lead  to  the  mistake  of 
imputing  a  bad  temper  and  purpose  to  all  those  who,  from  whatever 
tendency,  occaooned  a  reaction  against  the  dominant  church  system, 
excited  some  movement  or  other  in  the  church,  and  hence,  divioons. 
Now  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  TSev  Testament  portion  from  the 
Old,  is  the  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  tiom  within 
man's  spirit,  so  we  may  recognize  in  t^  making  outward  of  the  kin^ 
d(Hn  of  God,  in  this  notion  of  the  outward  church  as  an  indispensable 
mediation,  that  same  confounding  together  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes^ 
ment  positions,  which  we  were  forced  to  recognize  before,  in  the  notions 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  ^e  Clerus.  Indeed,  both  are  necessarily  con- 
nected ;  for  the  existence  and  propagation  of  the  church  was,  in  &ct, 
to  depend  on  the  prieethood  and  its  connection  with  Christ,  of  which 
the  priesthood  was  to  be  the  medium.  Ity  the  priesthood  was  added 
afterwards  the  e^nscopal  system,  as  the  outward  mediation  and  founda- 
liixt  of  the  outward  church  unity,  —  a  new  step  in  the  progress  of  The- 
ocracy made  outward,  whose  deep-reaching  consequences  must  ever  go 
oa  unfolding  tlumselves  moK  widely. 

Id  bringmg  the  eiusoopid  system  to  its  completion,  we  have  seen  the 
impntantpwi  acted  by  Cypnan,  bishop  of  Carthage.  Not  leta  iiiq>or> 
tant  was  ms  agency  in  ^s  process  of  converting  the  chorch  into  an 
outward  system  of  mediation,  and  confounding  together  the  Old  and 
K«w  Testement  podtaona  generally.    In  this  regara,  his  work,  De  nni- 

'  It  HL  o.  at,  4  1.  X"^""!  ol^ioi  Ti  piya  ndi  MoSmi  oS/m 

*  Sematipaot  n»Bd«Dt  »  vila  per  maUa-  tdS  XpivroO  Tifnovrof  col  ita:pe6mt,  nai 

Umi  mniMn  M  opendoMBi  potimim.  tamr  ri  in'  adroit  iwpatfnt, 
■L.IV.  «.a^l7:art  fuvit  *^  **- 
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tato  ecclesbe,  written  afler  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy,  aimdsb  tbe 
diviBions  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  conetitutea  an  epoch.  This  book 
contains  a  remarkahle  mixture  of  the  true  with  the  lalBe,  axismg  &om 
that  outward  view  of  the  church ;  and  we  shall  recognize,  in  much  that 
he  a&js,  onlj  the  pure  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  when 
we  strip  away  from  it  that  outward  notion,  and  understand  it  afler  a 
more  inward  sense ;  when  we  apply  to  the  propodtions  he  lays  down  the 
distjnetion  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  We  shajl  then  find 
in  this  work  much  that  is  true,  directed  against  a  self^eeking,  insulat- 
ing tendency,  that  breaks  loose  from  all  connection  with  the  fellowship 
of  life,  of  which  the  foundation  is  Christ.  We  need  only  to  apply  what 
he  says  of  the  outward  relation  to  a  determinate  visible  form  of  mani- 
festation of  the  church,  to  that  inner  relation  to  the  community  of  holy 
men  subsisting  in  union  with  Christ  its  head,  whence  the  divine  life 
flows  forth  to  the  collective  body  of  all  the  members,  which  communis, 
we  must  adnut,  is  not  necessanly  confined  to  any  determinate  form  of 
constitution.  "  Try  "to  pluck  away  his  beams  from  the  sun,"  says  Cy- 
prian, "  the  unity  of  the  light  cannot  be  so  divided  asunder.  Break 
away  the  twig  from  the  tree,  it  camiot  produce  fruit.  Cut  off  the 
stream  from  its  fountain,  it  becomes  dry.  Just  so  the  church,  inter- 
penetrated by  the  light  of  the  Lord,  sends  its  rays  through  the  whole 
world.  Yet  the  light  which  is  thus  diffused  in  all  directjons,  is  one.  In 
the  lap  of  that  church  we  were  bom ;  we  are  nourished  by  its  milt, 
and  quickened  by  its  spirit.  Whatever  breaks  itself  off  from  the  ori^ 
nal  stock,  when  thus  apart  by  itself,  cannot  breathe  and  live."  But  all 
this,  which  bin  itself  true,  Cyprian  referred  exclusively  to  the  determi- 
nate church,  connected,— by  means  of  the  bishops,  its  foundatioa 
pillare,  as  tlie  successors  of  Uie  apostles  and  inheritors  of  their  spirits 
nal  power,  —  with  these  apostles,  and  through  them  with  Christ.  His 
chun  of  ideas  is  this  :  Christ  commumcat«d  to  the  apostles,  the  apos- 
tles to  the  bishops  by  ordination,^  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  by 
the  succession  of  bishops,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whence  alone 
all  religious  acta  can  receive  their  efficacy,  is  extended,  through  the 
channel  of  this  outward  transmission,  to  all  times.  Thus  is  preserved, 
in  this  organism  of  the  church,  ever  unfolding  itself  with  a  Uving  pro- 
gression, that  divine  life,  which,  flowing  from  the  fountun-head  through 
this  point  of  mediation,  is  thus  distributed  to  all  the  members  united 
with  the  organic  whole ;  and  whoever  breaks  off  his  outward  connection 
with  this  outward  organism,  does,  by  ao  domg,  exclude  himself  from 
nartidpating  in  that  divine  life  and  from  tbe  way  to  salvation.  No  one, 
by  himself  alone,  can,  by  fiuth  in  the  Saviour,  have  any  share  in  the 
divine  life  that  flows  from  him ;  no  one  can,  by  this  &ith  idone,  secore 
to  himself  all  the  blessings  of  God's  kingdom;  but  all  this  remains  necee- 
sarily  mediated  through  these  organs  and  the  connection  with  them,  — 
the  connection  with  the  catholic  church  derived  firom  Christ  throa^ 
the  Buccesaion  of  bishops. 

This  outward  view  of  the  church,  however,  where  it  bad  progrcflsed 

1  Sw  oa  in  original  form  uid  dgnifl<«ac7,  my  Hbtorj  of  the  Plintiiig,  etc.  ToL  L  p.  IIS 
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K>  fiir,  called  forth  &  reaction,  in  the  effort  after  a  more  spiritual  un- 
deTBtandiDg  of  ita  idea,  based  on  the  words  of  Christ  himself.  A  class 
of  persons,  perhaps  laymen,'  arose  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  who  appeal- 
ed to  the  promise  of  Christ,  tiiat  "  where  two  or  tllree  were  gauiered 
togeUier  in  his  name,  there  he  would  be  in  the  nudst  of  them ;"  (Matth. 
iviii.  20  ;)  every  association  of  true  believers,  then,  was  a  church.  But 
Cypriaa  styled  such  as  urged  this  objection,  cormptors  of  the  gospel. 
He  accused  tiiem  of  rending  these  words  from  their  connection,  and 
hence  giving  them  a  false  explaoation.  He  maintained,  on  the  other 
huid,  that  Christ  had  just  before  established  harmony  among  believers, 
tiie  nnion  of  hearts  in  love,  as  the  condition  to  which  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  was  annexed.  He  then  proceeded  to  argue ;  ^  "  But  how 
is  it  possible  for  tiiat  person  to  agree  with  any  individual,  who  does  not 
agree  with  the  body  of  Uie  church  itself  ?  How  can  two  or  three  bo 
assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  are  separated  &om  Christ  and  his 
gospel  ?"  He  looks  in  vwn  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  of  this 
promise  in  men,  who,  from  leaning  to  the  side  of  their  own  opinions,  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  church  ;  for  thet/  were  the  authore  of  the 
schism,  —  the  church  had  not  separated  itself  from  them.^  But  who 
is  the  infallible  judge  of  men's  inward  disposition,  so  as  to  infer  with 
certainty  from  their  outward  conduct  towards  a  church,  not  always  free 
from  blemish,  that  such  a  temper  exists ;  where  ignorance  and  misap- 
prehension are  quite  possible,  and  right  and  wroug,  in  the  struggle 
between  the  parties,  mat/  he  on  both  sides  ? 

The  church  once  conceived  as  wholly  outward,  it  must  also  be  con- 
ceived as  having  a  necessary  outward  unity;  and  this  principle  estab- 
lished, it  came  next  to  be  thought  necessary  to  settle  on  some  outward 
representation  of  this  outward  unity,  at  some  one  determinate  point. 
This  was  at  first  a  thing  wholly  vague  and  undefined ;  —  but  it  was  the 
germ  from  where  sprang  the  papal  monarchy  of  the  middle  age. 

Now  it  was,  without  doubt,  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  that  the 
Apostle  Peter,  rather  than  any  other  one  of  the  apostles,  became  the 
representative  of  this  ututy  for  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  West- 
ern chnrch.  For  on  him  had  been  bestowed,  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
natural  character,  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  particularly  the 
charisma  of  church  government.  This  gift  Christ  claimed  for  the 
development  of  the  first  community,  when  he  named  him  the  Man  of 
Rock  and  made  him  the  man  of  rock,  on  which  be  would  build  hie 
church.  Yet  he  siud  this  not  to  that  Peter  with  whom  the  human 
passed  for  more  than  the  divine,  — not  to  that  Peter  whom  he  called 
rather  a  Satan ;  but  to  the  one  who  had  uttered  the  powertul  witness 

1  Cvprian  detcribe*  them  thai:  N«c  m  dnnt — .    Unuiimitatem  print  potnit, eoB- 

anidiuD  *u)a  htterprctatione  decipiani,  qaod  cordiam  paeu  anu  pmmiBit,  at  conTcniat 

dixerit  DominDE :  DlncaDqae  fnerint  dno  nobis,  fideliter  et  Srtniur  docnit.    Qoomo- 

Mt  Ira  collecli  in  nomine  meo,  ego  coid  do  aatcm  pot«*t  ci  com  oliqna  conTeoin, 

iii  mm.    Conuptonia  evuigetii  atqne  is-  cai  cam  corpore  ipsiiu  ccclesiBnon  ccm- 

ttmrtts  fkl^.    See  next  sola.  Tonit  1    Qnomodo  pomnnt  doo  ant  Utm  In 

■Eztrema  potinM  M  snperioia  pnete-  DonuiiaChriatiaillizi,qiMM  constat  a  Chrit- 

iMiit,  pani*  memorea  ct  partem  snbdola  to  ei  ab  ejus  evangdio  separari  1 

eoBpriDtenia.    Ut  ip)i  ab  eccloia  xissi  *  Non  sDim  noi  ab  illu,  sed  QU  a  Dohis 
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of  Urn  aa  the  Son  of  God ;  &nd  inaamuch  u  he  had  uttered  Hob,  tiiai 
one  to  whom  he  oould  saj,  "  Blessed  art  thoa,  for  fleah  and  blood  hav« 
not  revealed  tliia  unto  thee,  bat  my  Father  in  Heaven."  That  peculiar 
charisma  procured  for  this  apostle  the  portion  he  aasomed  in  speaking 
sad  acting  m  the  name  of  all  who  composed  the  first  communis  dc 
Ghiistaane.i  Yet  with  all  this  was  by  no  meaoe  conceded  to  him  a 
preference  and  precedence  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Of  any  rank, 
indeed,  of  one  above  another,  the  question  generally  was  never  to  be 
nused  among  them.  Every  assumption  of  Uiat  kind,  he  who  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  nuimter,  severely  rebuked,  (Luke  ndi: 
24.}  The  only  contention  was  to  be  a  mutual  strife  of  each  to  serve 
the  other.  There  were  three  apostles  whom  Chriat,  by  virtue  of  their 
peiBOnal  traits  of  character,  distinguished  above  the  rest;  Peter  was 
only  one  of  thete.  Each  of  them  had  his  own  particular  charisma,  and 
his  peculiar  position  which  depended  on  this.  As  Peter  was  the  man 
of  Rock,  working  outwardly ;  so  John  possessed  tliat  charisma  by  virtue 
of  which  he  leaned  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  penetrated  most  deejay  into 
his  being,  and  into  the  matter  of  his  discourses.  As  his  own  peculiar 
charisma  and  position  caused  Peter  first  to  appear  prominent  at  liie 
fi>unding  of  &e  church ;  so  his  own  charisma  and  poeition  caused  John 
to  retreat  more  out  of  view,  acting  no  prominent  part  until  a  later 
period,  when  it  became  important  to  reconcile  the  oppoaitiona  that  had 
arisen,  to  restore  peace  among  the  conflicting  elements,  to  tranquillice 
and  estabhsh  the  commumties  when  fallen  into  commotions.  The  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  muntuned,  m  a  manner  the  most  decided,  his 
spoetolio  independence,  against  that  Jewish  principle,  estimatiDg  every 
thing  by  a  ataadtud  of  outwardness,  which  aubseqaontly,  under  uioUier 
form,  mixed  itself  in  with  the  development  of  Uie  church ;  and  Paol 
could  say  of  himself,  that  grace  had  eSected  more  by  him  than  by  all 
the  others. 

From  these  remarks,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  idea  of  a  primacy  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  had  nothing  to  fix  on  but  a  misunderstaaiung  as  well 
of  the  position  aAsigned  h''"  i^n  the  progressive  movement  of  the  church 
development,  as  also  of  the  particular  predicates  which  were  given 
to  him ;  although  it  had  ita  good  ground,  that  this  peculiar  Ulei^ 
centered  precisely  in  him. 

In  his  work  on  the  umty  of  the  church,  Cyprian  justly  observes,  that 
all  the  apoades  had  received  from  Christ  the  same  mguty  aod  the  same 
power  with  Peter;  but  he  supposes  that  in  one  passage,  however^ 
Gbijab  bestows  this  power  on  Peter  in  particular,  "—says  of  him  in  par- 
ticular, that  on  him  he  will  build  bis  church, — ^ves  it  in  charge  to 
lum  ia  particular  to  feed  his  sheep — for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
&e  whole  development  of  .the  church  and  of  the  pnesthood  was  to  radi- 
ate &om  (me  point,  and  thus  making  cleuly  evident  the  unity  of  the 
dmrch,  the  unity  of  &.B  einBCopal  power.  The  Apostle  Peter  appean 
here  as  &e  retveaeotative  of  the  one  church,  abidiJig  in  the  umty  she 
derir«d  from  A9  eUvine  ai^Kuntnent,  and  oi  the  one  episcopal  powtr, 

>  Sm  B7  Hiturj  of  tlw  Elntliib  4c,  ToL  n.  p.  BOB,  •!  n«. 
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wMch,  though  diBtribnted  among  many  organs,  yet  in  its  origin  and 
essence  is,  and  ever  remiuDB,  but  one.  Whoever,  therefore,  foraalces 
the  outward  fellowship  with  tie  one  visibJe,  catholic  church,  tears  him- 
self away  from  the  representatjoD  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  connocted 
by  divine  appointment  with  the  person  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  How  ia 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  suppose  he  continues  still  to  be  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  when  he  forsakes  the  cathedra  Petri,  on  which  the 
church  was  founded?' 

But  even  allowing  that  the  Apostle  Peter  might  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  still  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  an  individual  representative  of  this  kind  in\ist  continue  to  exist  in 
the  church  through  every  nge.  Still  less  does  it  follow,  that  this  indi- 
vidual representative  must  be  connected  particularly  with  the  Roman 
church ;  for  although-  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Peter  visited  the 
church  at  Rome  cannot,  on  good  and  aul£cient  grounds,  be  called  in 
question,  yet  certain  it  ia,  that  he  was  not  the  founder  of  this  chnreh, 
and  that  he  was  never,  in  any  special  sense,  its  presiding  officer.  This 
church  could  with  as  little  propriety  be  called  the  ca^edra  Petri,  as 
the  cathedra  Pauli.  Ircnteus  and  Tertullian  seem  to  be  aware,  indeed, 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  its  founders,  that  they  gave  it  a  bishop,  and 
honored  it  by  their  martyrdom.  But  that  the  Roman  church  held  a 
prominence,  as  the  cathedra  Petri,  over  all  other  apostolic  churches, 
&ej  atill  remain  ignorant.  Yet  as  the  idea  of  an  outward  umty  of  the 
chnreh  could  suggest  the  notion  of  an  outward  individual  representative 
of  that  unity,  so  the  recognition  of  such  a  historical  representation 
might  easily  pass  out  of  the  ideal  into  the  real  world,  so  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  church  unity  at  a  determinate  point  came  to  be  considered 
not  b&rely  as  a  thing  once  existing,  but  as  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  the  church  in  all  times.  And  as  it  wa^  no  accidental  thing,  that  the 
apostle  bad  been  made  the  representative  of  the  church  guidance,  so 
too  was  it  no  accidental  thing,  that  men,  when  once  impelled  to  seek 
for  such  an  ontward  representation  of  the  church  unity  for  all  times, 
transferred  this  dignity  precisely  to  the  church  of  the  great  city  which 
was  called  to  rule  in  the  world.  As  most  of  the  western  communidea 
were  used  to  regard  the  Roman  church  as  their  mother,  their  ecclesia 
apoetolica,  to  whose  authority  they  especially  appealed ;  as  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  naming  Peter  the  founder  of  the  Roman  church,  and  to 
trace  back  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church  to  him ;  and  as  Rome 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  dominion  of  the  word :  it  so  happened  that 
mea  began'  to  consider  the  Roman  church  as  the  cathedra  Petri,  and 
to  apply  what  had  been  said  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  as  the  representative 
of  die  church  unity,  to  this  cathedra  Petri.  In  the  making  outivard 
of  the  conception  of  the  church,  from  which  this  form  of  the  outward 
presentation  of  its  unity  gradually  shaped  itself,  the  way  was  already 

>  Some  Crafc  of  f^u  mod«  of  explaining  lolvendi  et  alligsndi  in  cnliB  et  in  ttrria 

the  above  paKsagcs  relsling  lo  the  Aponle  potetUilem  ?  "  This  language  ahowa  that  ha 

Feter,  aiaj  be  Found  even  in  Tertnliian.  wasnotaHoatanistwhenhewrolethuboolc; 

fnncTipl.   hmct.  c   Si:    "Latuil  tdiqnid  ai  U  evident  by  comparing  it  >in[h  what  hs 

F«nim   sediliondr  ecclefite  Pctnun  die-  wrote  when  a  MonLaniat,  in  his  book  de 

tam,  elaiei  regnl  eceloniin  conKcnwin  «t  Fudii:itia,of  irludiweahBll»peakhB[«afl«r. 
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prepared  for  the  converaion  of  the  politioal  Hupremaoy  of  the  "ci^" 
into  this  Bpiritual  form,  —  which  moreover  contained  the  germ  to  the 
seculariKmg  of  Chmt's  kingdom. 

Id  Cyprian  we  find  thia  transference  ^ready  complete.  As  evidence 
of  thia,  ma.y  serve  not  only  those  passages  in  his  book  de  unitate  ecclesite, 
where  the  reading  is  disputed ;  '  —  in  an  uncontro verted  passage,  ep. 
55  ad  Cornel.,  he  styles  the  Roman  church  the  "  Petri  catiiedra,  eo- 
clesia  principalis,  nnde  unitas  sacerdotalis  ezorta  est." 

Withont  donbt,  thia  idea  was  still  very  obscure  and  vague ;  but  a 
false  principle  once  established,  the  more  vague  the  nodon,  the  laore 
room  would  be  left  for  introducing  new  meanings,  aod  extracting 
new  inferences.  In  tiie  minds  of  the  Bomon  bishops,  this  idea  seems 
early  to  have  obtained  a  more  fixed  and  definite  shape ;  and  here  the 
Romcui  love  of  empire  seems  early  to  have  iminuated  itself  into  eccleu- 
astioal  afiairs,  and  made  its  appearance  in  a  spiritual  dress. 

Far  back  we  observe  already  in  the  Roman  bishops  traces  of  the 
assumption,  that  to  them,  as  successors  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  belonged 
a  peculiar  and  ultimate  authority  in  ecclesiastical  disputes ;  that  the 
cathedra  Petri  must  take  precedence  of  all  other  apoetolic  churches,  as 
the  source  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  Such  en  assumption  was  shown 
by  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  when,  about  the  year  1£K),  he  ezconmia. 
moated  the  churches  of  ^ia  Minor  on  account  of  siHne  trifling  dispute 
relating  to  mere  externals.^  In  the  Montanistic  writings  of  Tertullian 
we  find  indications,  showing  that  the  Roman  bishops  issued  peremptory 
edicts  on  ecclesiastical  matters ;  endeavored  to  make  themselves  con- 
sidered as  the  bithopi  of  bithopt — ejnscopos  episcoporum ; '  and  were 
in  the  habit  oS  appealing  to  the  authority  of  their  "  anteqessores."  * 

Afler  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Roman  bishop  Stephanas 
allowed  himself  to  bo  carried  sway  by  the  same  syant  of  hierarchical 
arrogance  as  his  predecessor  Victor.  It  was  his  wish,  too,  in  a  dispute 
by  no  means  important,'  to  obtrude  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church 
on  all  other  churches  as  as  unalterable  and  decisive  taw ;  and  he  ex* 
eonununicated  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  North  Africa,  which 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  rule.^ 


a,  d«serit]  in  ccdeiia  K  NM  conSdit  t "  ooe  ^  the  culiedra  Petn,  —  hancs  U.  _. 

the  saspeoedcluin,  here  inehided  in  brack'  noance  abedienM  10  the  bishops  is  the  ume 

cu,  were  Mnnine,  yvt  1(  would  not  folloir,  mi  10  alttck  tbe  catbcdim  Petn. 

Uuit,  in  Mu  paituiitar  iaatOBa,  he  had  in  *  The  dnpnta  aboat  thu  time  of  celehtmt- 

bii  mind  the  cathednt  Petri  nibiiating  at  Ing  Euier,  of  which  DientioQ  will  ba  made 

hii  dme  in  the  Soman  cfaarchj  bnt  the  hsreaner. 

K'  ruea, "  ecde^*  reniti,'  and  "cothcdnun  *  Tartullian,  de  padidlia,  c.  1 ;  Andio, 

tri  desereie,"  might  rather,  amording  to  edictam  euepropontam  etqaidem  peremp- 

the  connection,  be  wholl;  coordinate,  to  lorinm:  ponlirex  scilicet  maicLmiu,  quod 

that  he  wonld  aa; :  he  wfao  bi«aki  hia  eon-  wt  epiieopQi  epiKoporam,  edicit. 

nection  with  the  one  only  church,  doea  bj  *  Tcrtnlliaii,  de  rirg.  rclitndlB. 

that  very  act  attack  the  repreeentatiOD  of  *  Tb«  d>ipnl«  abaat  the  njldilT  of  bu>- 

Iheehnrch  nnitrwhidi  had  be«n  Mtadied  timi  adinJniatned  bj  heretic*,  tiio  to  M 

br  Chriat  himaelf  to  tbe  petKo  of  tbe  Apoi-  noticed  eUewhere. 

tM  Peter.    Tbe  wbole  ApoatoUe  and  epi*-  *  Nihil  InDOvettv  ni«i  qtiod  tndittim  ei^ 

copal  falneaa  of  aotboritT  as  one,  althoagh  —  he  declared,  —  ea  per  aaeceaaionem  <»r 

UMiihatinK  iiMlf  ihrongti  diffiratnt  orgvis,  Ihediam  Petri  habere.  C7piiaii,ep.74et» 
mppmi  to  him  to  be  repreaentcd  in  the 
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Bnt  it  wu  br  from  being  th&case,  that  these  assumptiona  of  the 
Bonuui  bishops  coold  penetrate  even  through  the  western  church  —  to 
aa.j  nothing  here  of  the  reaction  they  had  to  encounter  from  the  freer 
tendencies  of  the  Greek  church.  In  the  first  named  dispute,  the  com- 
mmiities  of  Asia  Minor,  nothing  daunted  br  the  arrogant  language  of 
Victor,  mfuntuned  their  own  principles,  and  set  over  against  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  church,  the  tradition  of  their  own  sedes  apostolicse. 
Iremeos,  bishop  of  Lyons,'  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Victor, 
severely  rebuked  his  unchriatian  arrogance,  although  agreeing  with 
him  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  disapproved  of  hia  attempt  to 
obtrude  one  form  of  church  life  on  all  the  communities ;  and  declared 
that  nothing  was  required  but  unity  in  faith  and  in  lore  ;  and  that  ^lig, 
instead  of  being  disturbed  by  differences  in  respect  to  outward  things, 
did  but  shine  forth  through  Uieae  differences  nith  the  greater  streng^. 
Be  recognized  the  right  of  all  the  communities,  in  such  matters,  to  act 
freely  and  independently,  according  to  their  ovm  ancient  usage.  He 
objected  to  the  authority  of  the  tradition  of  a  rangle  determinate  church 
the  fact,  that  tradition  often  originates  in,  and  ia  propagated  by,  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance.'  Although  Cyprian,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, looked  upon  the  Roman  church  as  really  the  cathedra  Petri, 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  outward  church  unity,  yet  he  was  far 
from  inferring  thence  the  right  of  this  church  to  determine  all  matters 
of  charch  controversy.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained,  with  finnnesa 
■nd  energy,  the  uidependent  right  of  the  individual  bishops  to  manage 
the  aSairs  of  their  churches  according  to  their  own  principles ;  and  he 
carried  through  what  he  recognized  as  right,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
poffltion  of  the  Roman  chuteh.  In  communicating  to  Stephanus, 
bishop  of  Borne,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  of  the  above 
mentumed  controveraiee,  the  principles  of  the  North  African  church, 
which  he  well  knew  did  not  accord  with  the  Roman  osages,  he  ad- 
dressed bim  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  as  one  colleague,  conscious  of  an 
eqnahty  of  dignity  and  of  righte,  addresses  another.  '*  In  virtue  of 
our  equal  dignity,"  says  he,  "  and  in  unfeigned  love,  we  have  imparted 
these  things  to  you,  dearest  brother ;  for  we  hope,  that  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  piety  and  truth — will  also,  in  accordance  with  your  own 
true  faith  and  true  piety,  be  plea^g  to  you.  We  are  well  aware, 
however,  that  many  are  reluctant  to  part  with  the  opinions  they  have 
once  imbibed,  and  slow  to  change  their  principles ;  but, so  far  as  they 
can  do  it,  without  violating  the  bond  of  unity  and  peace,  binding  them 
to  their  colleagues,  cling  to  many  peculiarities  which  have  become  cua- 
tomaiy  among  them.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  we  put  no  restraint,  we 
impose  no  law,  on  any  man ;  ranee  each  preuding  officer  of  a  commn- 
ni^  has,  in  ^e  management  of  these  matters,  his  own  free  will,  and 
ia  accoantable  for  his  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  Lord  alone."  ^ 

)  En*eh  L  V.  e.  M.  ant  Itgem  damas,  qiuuido  habeat  in  ecde- 

*Twv  rapi  Ti  impiffit  iic  eUit  xporotv-  sitE  adniimilrMioiie  Tolonlatu  ina  u-liilri- 

niw  T^v  «<>#'  a-ri^TJtTa  nai  Uiuriafiiv  nv^-  Dm  lib«nim  nnnsquUque  prKpouCiu,  ntio- 

tfnav  itf  Td  litriatiTa  vtvointbrm.  ncm  actni  mi  Domino  reddiliinii. 
*  Qtt»  in  re  nee  noi  Tim  cniqiuia  fadmni 
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After  the  Tiol«nt  declarations  which  ensued  from  the  Rotnaa  bishop, 
be  continued  to  avovr  the  same  priaciple  before  a  council  of  more  thaa 
eighty  of  the  bishops  of  North  Africa ;  inviting  each  of  them  to  express 
his  ovn  views  with  freedom ;  "  for  no  one,"  said  he,  "  should  make 
himself  a  bishop  of  bwhopa."  When  Stephanus  appealed  to  the  author- 
it;  of  the  ancient  Roman  tradition,  and  spoke  agsunat  innovations, 
Cyprian  replied,'  that  it  was  rather  Stephanus  himself  who  mode  the 
innovations,  and  broke  away  from  the  unity  of  the  church.  "  Whence 
then,"  he  says,  "  comes  that  tradition  ?  la  it  derived  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  from  the  authority  of  the  iioapels,  or  from  the  instruc- 
tions and  the  letters  of  the  apostles?  Custom,  which  has  crept  in 
among  some  unawares,  ought  not  to  hinder  the  truth  from  prevailing 
and  triumphing;  for  custom  without  tmth  is  only  inveterate  error."' 
He  finely  remarks,  "  that  it  is  no  more  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
bishop  than  of  any  otlier  man,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  corrected  when  he 
is  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  bishop  ought  not  only  to  teach  but  to  learn, 
for  he  becomes  even  the  better  teacher,  who  is  daily  adding  to  his 
knowledge  and  making  progress  by  the  correction  of  hik  errors."  Fir- 
milianus  also,  the  htshop  of  C^sarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  e.'cprcssing  his 
l^reoment  with  Cyprian,  declared  himself  quite  strongly  against  the 
iinchristian  behavior  of  Stephanus,  who  forbade  the  Roman  church  to 
receive  the  delegates  of  the  North  African  church  into  their  houses. 
He  considered  it  a  reproach  that  one  who  boasted  of  being  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Apostle  Peter,  on  whom  was  built  the  unity  of  the  church, 
should  rend  that  unity  by  his  uncharitable  and  arrogant  proceedings. 
In  opposition  to  the  alleged  tradition  of  the  Roman  church,  he  pro 
dueod  the  tradition  of  other  ancient  churches,  as  also  doctrinal  reasons; 
and  as  evidence  tliat  the  Romans  did  not  observe,  in  all  points,  the 
original  tradition,  and  appealed  in  vwn  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles, 
ho  adduces  the  fact,  that  in  many  church  matters,  they  departed  from 
the  customs  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  ancient  apostolical 
churches;*  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  differences,  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  catholic  church  had  never  been  disturbed,* 

On  another  and  earlier  occasion,  Cyprian  had  already  shown  how 
far  he  was  from  yielding  to  the  Roman  bishops  a  supireme  jurisdiction 
in  tlio  church,  and  from  countenancing  them  in  tiie  csercise  of  it, 
Basilides  and  Martialis,  two  Spanish  bishops,  had  been  deposed  by  a 
synod,  because  they  were  Ubcllatici,  and  for  other  offences ;  and  it  is 
said,  they  acknowledged  themselves  the  validity  of  their  sentence.  In 
the  place  of  Basilides,  a  successor  had  already-  been  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial bishops,  with  the  assistance  of  the  church  over  which  he  had 
presided.  The  two  deposed  bishops,  however,  had  recourse  to  Stepha- 
nus, the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  latter,  assuming  a  supreme  judicatory 
power,  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastical  court,  and 

i  Ep.  H,  od  Pomppj.  »  Kp.  7S. 

'  l^ec  ronanelndo,  que  apad  qnmdun  *  Eos  auMm,  qui  RomtE  sunt,  Hon  tn  in 

obrepsernl,  imptdira  debet,  qnominos  veri-  omnibus  obiervora,  qoK  sum  nb  oripine 

tai  prEBvalcst  et  vincat;  nnm  consneludo  Imdils,  tl  Tnutra  npostoloi'atn  ancloriU 

line  veriute  Tecoitoi  enorn  est  ura  ptaundcK. 
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restored  them  both  to  their  oEGce ;  vheUier  it  was  that  he  found  good 
reasoDB  for  bo  doing  in  vhat-they  alleged  in  their  own  justification,  or 
that  there  was  alre&dy  &  Btroog  inclinatjon  in  the  Roman  church  to 
take  part  with  thoae  that  appealed  to  its  jarisdiction.  A  contest  now 
arose  in  Spmi  on  the  question  whether  the  first  or  the  second  sentence 
should  be  respected,  and  the  communities  of  N'ortb  Africa  were  appHed 
to  for  their  opinion.  The  Xorth  African  synod  at  Carthage,  in  whose 
name  Cyprian  replied,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  bishop  was  without  force,  and  strongly  charged  the  Spamsh 
churches  not  to  suffer  the  two  unworthv  bishops  to  coa^ue  in  office. 
Into  the  question,  whether  the  Roman  bishop  was  justified  in  prosecut- 
ing  such  a  judicial  examination,  Cyprian  did  not  enter ;  but  he  declared 
without  farther  discussion,  the  unjust  sentence,  resting  as  it  did  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  to  be  void.  "  The  regular  ordination,"  he  observed,* 
(meaning  of  the  successor  to  the  deposed  bishop  Basiiidee,)  "  cannot 
be  rendered  null,  because  Basilides,  after  his  otTences  were  discovered, 
and  had  been  acknowledged  too  by  himself,  went  to  Rome  and  deceived 
onr  colleague  Stephanus,  who  was  at  a  distance,  and  not  acquainted 
with  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case ;  so  that  he  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  a  just  sentence,  fraudulently  contrived  to  bo  reinstated  in  hiB 
office,"  Perhaps  the  mortification  which  the  ambitions,  hierarchical 
views  of  Stephanus  experienced  on  this  occasion  —  although  in  other 
respects  Cyprian  speaks  of  him  with  great  moderation — had  much  in- 
fluence in  deciding  him  to  the  obstinate  stand  which  he  took  in  the 
later  controversy  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

Ckureh  JUteipline.  Exclusion  from  the  FellowaUp  of  the  Vts3>la 
Ckurck.  He-admission  to  the  aa-me. 
Aa  the  founder  of  the  church  bad  foretold,  the  process  of  ito  develop- 
ment could  be  none  other  than  a  process  of  refining,  renewed  over  and 
over  ag^.  Tho  idea  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  perfectly  holy  church 
could  not  be  realized  in  the  earthly  course  of  its  history  ;  —  for  the  life 
communicated  by  Christ  to  humanity  can  be  sustained  and  transmitted 
only  in  a  never  ceasing  conflict  with  the  power  of  sin,  which  re^ts  the 
current  of  that  life  from  without,  and  even  threatens  to  mix  in  and 
disturb  it  with  its  own  impurities.  The  church  itself  which  truly  an- 
gwers  to  its  conception,  the  church  of  the  regenerate  and  suictified, 
conlinaeB  ever  to  be  inwardly  affected  by  the  reactions  of  this  principle 
of  sin  never  wholly  overcome ;  and  hence  in  continual  need  of  cleansing. 
But  this  church,  though  represented  in  a  visible  fonn,  is  yet  in  its  es- 
sence invisible ;  and  to  tKis  its  visible  appearance  various  elements  be- 
come attached,  partaking  in  no  respect  of  that  inner  essence ;  —  and 
there  are  no  sure  and  certiun  marks  whereby  it  is  possible  to  separate 
from  one  another  these  heterogeneous  components.  Manifold  are  the 
gradations  through  which  the  transition  is  made  from  the  true  church 
to  tbe  opposite  world,  which  strives  to  draw  her  into  itself  and  to  trans- 
form her  by  its  own  spirit ;  a  thing  impos^ble,  unless  she  enter  herself 
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into  such  a  union.  Hence  the  Eifting  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
vUcb  can  be  accomplished  br  no  human  tribunal,  and  which  Btrires 
prematurely  to  serer  the  threads  of  historical  development  ordained  and 
Burely  guided  by  divine  Wisdom,  and  would  hinder  the  very  work  of 
the  church  itself  to  reform  the  world,  must  be  left  to  a  higher  judgment,' 
and  can  only  take  place  after  the  threads  of  history  have  run  their 
appointed  course. 

But  the  church,  when  left  wholly  to  herself,  and  unmixed  as  yet 
with  the  state,  might  bring  about,  if  not  a  perfect,  yet  a  certain  separar 
tion  —  so  as  to  exclude  from  heraclf  the  Tnanifegtly  foreign  elemente, 
showing  themselves  to  be  such  by  marks  not  (o  be  mistaken;  indeed, 
the  Jewish  synagogues  had  before  exercised  a  discipbnary  judgment' of 
this  kind  over  flieir  members.  The  early  communities  were  thus  to 
seek  to  secure  tbemscives  against  tlie  infection  of  pagan  immorality, 
and  thereby  practically  to  bear  witness,  that  the  mere  confession  of 
faith  made  no  man  a  Christian ;  —  that  whoever  contradicted  by  his 
d^ly  living  the  laws  of  Cbriatianity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian brother. 

Honce  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  the  Christian  communities  to  be 
not  merely  justified,  but  bound,  to  eject  such  unworthy  members  from 
their  body.  With  all  pagans,  the  Christians  might  eat,  and  stand  in 
every  social  relation ;  hut  with  such  apostate  brethren,  they  were  to 
avoid  all  manner  of  intercourse,  for  the  i)urpoBe  of  practically  showing 
them,  that  they  could  no  longer  claim  the  title  of  Christian  brethren. 
It  was  from  tbis  point  of  view,  that  TertuUian  could  now  say  to  the 
pagans:  "Those  who  are  no  Christians,  are  wrongly  so  called;  such 
in  truth  take  no  part  in  our  reli^ous  assemblies ;  such  receive  not  with 
us  the  communion ;  they  have  by  their  sins  become  yours  again,  since 
we  hold  not  even  common  intercourse  with  those  whom  your  cruelty 
has  forced  to  denial ;  although  we  should  certainly  be  likely  to  tolerate 
amongst  us  more  easUy  those  who  through  constraint  than  those  who 
have  voluntarily  deserted  the  principles  of  our  rehgbn.  Besides;  it  is 
without  reason  you  call  those  Christians  who  are  not  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Christians,  who  cannot  deny  their  own,"^ 

Slit  the  church  was  designed  also  to  be  an  institution  for  training  ; 
it  was  not  to  give  up  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  fallen.  By  this  very 
exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  brethren,  the  fallen  members,  if  they 
retained  any  susceptibility  for  better  feelings,  were  to  be  brought  ^o  the 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  awakened  to  a  fruitful  repentance.  If  they 
manifested  any  such  ponitonce  in  their  living,  they  were  to  be  taken 
imder  the  fostoring  care  of  the  church,  and  at  length,  after  their  re- 
pentance had  been  sufficiently  proved,  once  more  adopted  into  the 
commiuuty.  Such  was  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  later 
times,  various  regulations  were  gradually  introduced,  relating  to  the 
cases  in  which  resort  should  be  bad  to  such  exclusion  from  the  church 
fellowship;  to  the  manner  of  life  which  the  excluded  members  ought  to 
lead ;  to  the  proofs  of  remorse  and  penitence  which  tbey  must  give,  and 
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to  the  darotlon  of  the  time  of  their  excloaion.  All  these  points  were 
differently  determined,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  offences, 
and  the  different  moral  character  evinced  by  the  offenders.  Those  who 
Btood  in  this  relation  to  tlie  community,  were  made  a  particular  class, 
dedgnated  by  &e  name  of  poenitentcs.  Tertullian  requires  "  that  the 
tnwu^  companction  of  conscience  should  be  manifested  also  by  outward 
acts  ;^  that  they  should  express  their  sorrow  by  their  whole  deportment, 
pray  for  the  for^veness  of  their  eins  with  fasting,  present  a  confession 
of  their  sins  before  the  community,  request  the  intercessions  of  all  the 
Christian  brethren,  and  especially  bumble  themselves  before  the  pres- 
byters and  the  known  friends  of  God."  ^  To  those  who  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  kept  back  by  shame  from  making  confession  before  the 
church,  he  says,'  "  This  may  be  grievous,  where  one  exposes  himself  to 
contempt  and  to  mockery ;  where  others  exalt  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  him  who  baa  fallen.  But  in  the  midst  of  brethren  and  fellow- servanta, 
where  the  hc^,  fear,  joy,  p^  and  suffering  are  shared  in  common ; 
because  one  common  spirit  proceeds  from  one  common  Lord  and  Fath- 
er,—  how  should  you  there  consider  your  own  as  different  from  your- 
self? Why  fly  fram  those  to  whom  your  grief  is  as  their  own,  as  if 
they  rejoiced  over  it !  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  suffering  of  on« 
of  ita  members.  The  whole  body  must  share  in  the  pain  and  cooperate 
towards  the  cure.  Where  two  are  together,  there  is  the  church ;  but 
the  chureh  is  Christ  When  you  embrace  the  knees  of  your  brother, 
jon  embrace  Christ,  you  are  a  suppliant  to  Christ.  And  so  when  they 
weep  over  you,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  supplicates  the  Father.  Ea^v 
is  tiiat  ever  obtuned,  which  the  Son  supplicates  of  the  Father."  Orii 
gen  writes :  *  "the  Christians  sorrow  over  those  who  have  been  overcome 
by  lust,  or  mir  other  noticeable  vice,  as  if  they  were  dead ;  and  after  a 
loog  period,  if  they  have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart, 
Aey  receive  them  once  more  to  the  standing  of  catechumens,  as  those 
lisen  from  the  dead."  When  their  pemtence  had  been  satisfactorily 
[xoved,  they  were  absolved  and  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  chureh 
with  Uie  edgn  of  blessing,  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy. 

Sdutary  as  these  regulations  might  bo,  asa  means  of  Christian  cu^ 
twe,  in  the  then  eustjng  state  of  the  chureh,  yet  here  also  there  was 
great  danger  of  confounding  the  Inner  essence  with  the  Outward  form, 
especially  when  the  outward  notion  of  the  church  had  already  become 
a  fimdamental  principle.  Such  must  have  been  the  case,  for  example, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  confine  the  expression  of  penitent  feeling  to  cer- 
tun  uniform  fdgns,  and  it  was  thought  that  in  mamfesting  these  consisted 
the  essence  of  true  penitence  itself ;  and  again,  when  no  distinction  was 
made  betwixt  absolution  and  the  divine  for^veneas  of  sins.  The  church 
teachers,  however,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
repentance,  and  to  represent  those  outward  mortifications  as  merely 
signs  of  an  inward  grace.     "  When  the  man  condemns  himself,"  sars 
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Tertullian,*  "  Grod  acquits  him.  So  far — believe  me  —  as  thoa  sparest 
not  thyBelf,  God  will  spare  thee."  And  the  bishop  Rrmilianua  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocta,  says,  m  a  lett-er  wntten  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century :  "  With  us,  the  biaiiopa  and  presbyters  meet  once  a  year 
to  consult  together  for  the  recovery  by  repentance  of  fallen  brethren  ; 
not  as  though  they  could  receive  from  us  the  forgiveness  of  ans,  but 
that  they  may  by  us  ho  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  and  constrwned 
to  render  a  more  full  satisfaction  to  the  Lord.^  GypriEui  explains  him- 
self thus ; '  "  We  do  not  prejudge  the  Lord's  judgment ;  so  that  if  he 
find  the  tuner's  repentance  full  and  satisfactory,  he  may  ratify  oar 
decision;  but  if  any  maa  shall  have  deceived  us  by  a  hypocritical 
repentance,  then  let  Ood,  vrho  cannot  be  mocked,  and  who  fooketh  on 
the  heart,  decide  with  legard  to  that  which  we  have  failed  to  explore 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  master  correct  the  judgment  of  his  servants." 

But  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  consequences  resulting  from 
that  moHnff  outward  of  the  conception  of  the  church,  and  that  Old 
Testament  view  of  the  priesthood,  had  here  already  mixed  in.  Thus 
the  judgment  on  an  individual  who  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
obureh  penance  was  reckoned  among  the  acts  of  this  priesthood ;  and 
the  full  power  of  exerciang  it,  derived  from  the  authority  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  given  to  the  apostles.  That  one  should  thus  submit  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  tiie  priest,  appeared  as  an  act  of  that  humility  which 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  true  penitence.^  The  notion  took  such  a 
shape,  that  the  whole  system  of  church  penance  came  to  be  conddered 
as  a  satisfaction  to  he  done  to  Crod.^  Perhaps  there  were  some  who 
opposed  this  view  of  the  necessity  of  outward  chureh  penance,  and  who 
endeavored  to  establish  the  principle  that  all  depended  on  the  direction 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  affections  towards  God,  not  on  external  things.^ 
We  say^wrAopj,— for  from  the  language  of  Tortullian  in  combatting 
tlua  class,  from  his  own  assumed  position,  we  cannot  decide  with  cer- 
tunty  in  what  sense  that  principle  wa^  understood.  It  is  cert^nly 
possible,  that  they  may  have  been  a  class,  who  made  a  false  distinction 
between  the  Inner  and  the  Outward  in  the  reli^ous  life,  and  under  Hie 
pretext  that  all  depended  on  the  inner  direction  of  the  affections  towards 
God  alone,  allowed  themselves  to  excuse  the  filings  of  the  outward  life.' 

Connected  with  the  remarks  here  made  on  church  penance  and 
church  absolution,  must  be  our  judgment  also  of  a  controversy  which 
arose  with  regard  to  these  matters.  Had  the  notion  of  absolution  been 
rightly  understood,  as  an  announcement  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sta, 
^ways  conditioned  on  repentance  and  futh,  instead  of  being  converted 
into  a  judicial  act  of  the  clergy,  a  mutual  undeistandbg  might  have 

1  De  (KBTiitent'iR,  c  9.  Pmnilen^ ;  a  term  deiiTCd  from  (he  dvil 
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\aea  easaij  broQ^t  aixmt  on  &e  matter  of  dispute  vhlch  ve  are  now 
iJxnit  to  meotioD.  We  allude  to  the  controversy  between  s  milder  and' 
a  more  rigjd  party  on  the  subject  of  church  penance. 

AU  were,  agreed  in  dtstiuguishiDg^  those  sins  into  which  aO  ChriBtaans 
might  fall  through  the  remaining  sinfulness  of.their  nature,  and  those 
which  clearly  indicated  that  the  tranBgressor  waa  sUll  living  under 
bondage  to  sin  as  an  abidbg  condition ;  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
regenerate ;  that  he  had  eiflier  never  attained  to  that  condition,  or 
had  ag^n  fallen  from  it  —  peccata  venalia — and  peccata  mortalia,  or 
ad  mortem.  These  terms  uiey  had  derived  from  the  first  epistle  of  St. 
John.  Among  sins  of  the  second  class  thev  reckoned,  besides  the  de- 
nial of  Ghriatiaiutj,  deception,  theft,  incontmcnce,  adultery,  etc'  Now 
it  was  the  principle  of  the  milder  party,  which  gradually  became  the 
predominant  one,  that  the  church  was  bound  to  receive  every  fallen 
member,  into  whatever  sins  he  may  have  fallen,  •—  to  hold  out  to  all, 
under  the  condition  of  sincere  repentance,  the  hope  of  the  forgiveneea 
of  sin.  At  least,  in  the  hour  of  death,  absolution  and  the  communion 
should  he  granted  to  those  who  manifested  true  repentance.  The 
other  party  would  never  consent  to  admit  again  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  sins  of  the  latter 
class.  Such  persons,  —  said  they,  —  have  once  despised  the  for^ve- 
ncss  ofoiu  obtained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  assured  to  them  in  baptism. 
There  is  no  purpose  of  divine  grace  with  regard  to  eucb,  which  ia 
rtvealed  to  us  ;  hence  the  church  is  in  no  case  warranted  to  announce 
to  them  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If  the  church  exhorts  them  also  to 
repentance,  yet  she  can  promise  nothing  to  them  as  to  the  issue,  since 
l^e  power  tx^towed  on  her  to  bind  and  to  loose  has  no  reference  to 
such.  She  must  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  one  party 
would  not  suffer  that  any  limits  should  be  set  to  the  mercy  of  God 
towards  penitent  men ;  the  other  would  preserve  erect  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  feared  that,  by  a  false  confidence  in  the  power  of  priestly  t^ 
solution,  men  would  be  encouraged  to  feel  more  safe  m  their  sins. 

ChuTch  Division*  or  ScKi»m». 
The  schisms,  or  chirch  divinojw  in  the  more  limited  sense,  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  herenes  properly  eo  called.  The  former  were 
such  divisions  of  the  catholic  churdi,  as  proceeded  from  certain  out- 
ward occasions,  aiming  at  objects  connected  with  the  constitution  or  the 
discipline  of  the  church ;  the  latter,  divi^ons  which  sprung  out  of  differ 
ences  and  disputes  on  matters  of  doctrine.  While  all  that  is  to  be  sfud 
of  the  latter  stands  intimately  connected  with  the  genetic  development 
of  doctrines,  the  exhibition  of  the  former  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
history  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  each  serves 
to  illustrate  the  other.  In  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
church  divigiont  is  important  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to  unfold  the  doc- 
trine cm  the  church  ;  but  the  development  of  thi»  doctrine  stands  closely 
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connected  agtun  with  the  hiatorv  of  the  church  constitution.  It  seeme, 
therefore,  in  every  view,  best  suited  to  our  purpose,  to  annex  tlie  history 
of  ohurch  cUviuona  ^th  the  sectdou  wluch  relates  the  history  of  the  con- 
Btitution  of  the  church. 

We  have  to  notice  in  this  period  two  remarkable  divisions  of  the 
church,  both  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  their  origin,  as  in  respect  to  the  charehet  and  persons,  that 
especially  took  part  in  them.  la  the  history  of  both,  the  monarchical 
system  of  episcopacy  is  seen  coming  forth  victoriously  out  of  the  contest 
with  preshyterianism ;  in  both,  Catholicism  is  seen '  triumphing  over 
SeparatUm  ;  both  divisions  conduced  to  the  establishment  «f  the  system 
of  church  unity.  We  refer  to  the  divisions  of  Felidsmmus  and  to  that 
oi  Novatian;  the  firat  proceeding  out  of  the  church  of  proconsular 
Africa,  the  second  out  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  history  of  the  first  mentioned  division,  the  bbhop  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  appears  as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  as  the  most  unportant 
among  the  actors  in  the  scene ;  and  the  origin  of  the  schism  was'imme- 
diately  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  episcopal 
dignity.  It  will  serve,  therefore,  to  give  us  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  whole  subject,  if  we  be^  with  casting  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
this  man's  life.  Cyprian  had  remaned  a  pagan  until  the  last  years  of 
Ms  manhood.  He  was  by  profession  a  rhetorician,  if  not  an  advocate,' 
and  the  riietorical  cast  of  his  style  of  writing  testifies  of  this  his  eariier 
occupation.  In  the  years  of  hb  paganism  he  had  aJready  gained  pu1>- 
lic  confidence  by  the  uprightness  of  his  life.'  By  the  influence  of  the 
presbyter  Csecihas,  whose  name  he  afterwards  adopted,  and  who  at  his 
death  committed  his  wife  and  children  to  Cyprian's  care,  he  was 
brought  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Although,  while  a  pagan,  he 
had  led  a  blameless  hfe  in  the  common  estimation,  yet  it  by  no  means 
appeared  bo  to  himself,  after  he  had  learned  to  contemplate  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  divine  law,  and  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of  Christianity. 
The  profound  sense  of  sin,  as  &  power  from  which  man  cannot  deliver 
himself  by  his  own  strength,  preceded  also  in  his  cose  the  experience  of 
that  which  grace  alone  can  efiect ;  aa  he  expresses  it  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Donatus,  written  probably  soon  after  his  baptism. 
Hence  he  was  now  the  more  inspired  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  to  reach 
that  idea  of  the  divine  life  which  Christianity  had  lighted  up  within  his 
aoul.  And  as  he  interpreted  the  words  of  our  Lord  —  "  If  thon  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  sell  that  thou  hast  and  ^ve  it  to  the  poor,"  according  to  the 
prevtuling  views  of  that  period,  more  closely  to  their  letter  than  to  their 
spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfiling  this  requisition,  he  Bold  the  tno  landed 
estates  of  which  he  was  possessed,'  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among 

I  Jdronie  U171,  (d.  t.  i.  c.  STJ  tlmt  he  \m  and  th«r«fbra  had  once  been  used  to  sndi 
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to  doabc  this  account    We  are  under  no  '  See  Uie  biographical  sketch  oT  hii  life, 

neceisity  of  supposing  that  in  what  he  eajs  compoMd  bj  his  duciple,  the  Deacon  Poa- 
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qiunce,  (in  jodiciu,  in  conciane,  pro  roatris, )  him,  probablj  bf  Ihe  lore  of  ihe  chnrch,  •■ 

mat  he  was  thinking  of  hit  own  calling,  we  maj  gallier  from  the  langnage  of  Pon- 
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&i»  poor.  The  deTout  Eeal  which  shone  forth  so  brilliuitly  in  bis  con- 
duet  eveu  vhile  a  neophyte,  acquired  for  him,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
love  and  esteem  of  the  conuaunit  j.  He  became  the  man  of  the  people ; 
and  the  commnnity  made  use  of  the  influence  they  could  then  com-  * 
inand,  in  hie  behalf.  He  was  raised  by  their  votes,  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  church  laws,  soon  after  his  baptism,  in  247,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
msbyter,  and  as  early  ae  the  year  248,  placed  at  the  head,  as  bishop. 
The  community  environed  his  Loose,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity.  But  this  very  circumstance,  that  he. 
had  been  rtused  to  the  station  he  occupied  by  the  enthuEJastic  love  of 
the  church,  contributed  from  the  first  to  create  a  party  against  him,  at 
the  bead  of  which  stood  &ve  presbyters.^  Of  these,  several,  perhaps, 
put  forward  cltums  themselves  to  the  episcopal  oflice,  and  looked  with 
eyes  of  jealousy  on  the  upstart  neophyte  who  superseded  thoee  that  had 

rwn  gray  in  the  service  of  the  church.  They  might-  also  be  led  on 
other  motives  to  us  unknown.  Cyprian  was  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
cult position  he  was  about  to  assume,  when  he  shrank  back  from  the 
assumption  of  the  chief  pastoral  ofiice,  the  whole  weight  and  responsi- 
bleness  of  which  stood  clearly  before  him,  —  attractive  as  it  must  have 
•eemed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar  beirt  and  talent  for 
rule  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  governance.  We  discover 
here  the  first  ground  and  the  germ  of  the  ensuing  controveraes.  The 
five  presbyters  above  mentioned  now  proceeded  with  their  followere  to 
contest  the  episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian  ;  and  ae  the  presbyters  were 
still  mindful  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  still  striving  to  maintain  their 
iimner  in^uence  in  the  government  of  the  church,  there  could  be  no 
want  of  disputes  between  a  bishop,  and  especially  one  like  Cyprian,  so 
resolutely  active,  in  the  consciousness  of  itt&t  supreme  spirituid  power 
which  he  believed  himself  to  possess  by  divine  right,  and  his  antagonists 
m  the  preabyterial  college. 

Where  men  are  contending  for  their  rights,  even  those  men  in  whom 
a  life  from  God  has  indeed  begun,  but  t^e  strength  of  the  old  nature 
still  makes  itself  felt,  it  is  usually  the  esse,  that  instead  of  emulating 
each  other,  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  self-renunciation,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duties,  tiicy  allow,  on  both  sides,  their  own  will  and  their  pafr- 
rions  to  ^ve  that  which  is  wrong  the  color  of  right.  So  it  bappened  in 
the  present  case.  But  we  are  not  well  enough  informed  of  all  the  cii* 
cumstances  to  be  able  clearly  to  separate  the  right  from  the  wrong  on 
either  side ;  for  we  have  only  the  representations  of  one  party  in  the 
dispute, — representatiiws  which  sometimes  bear  on  their  very  front  the 
marks  of  strong  excitement. 

An  unbiassed  contemplation  will  certainly  not  ful  to  discover  in  Cy- 
prian, the  man  inspired  and  ammated  with  true  love  to  the  Bedeemer 

liu:    Horios.  qnot  inter  initU  fidci  hub  the  fire  preab^tert :  Coajnradonia  biub  me- 

TCDdiios,  ei  Dei  indulgeniU  rexiitnio*.  morei,  et  uitiqaa  ilia  contra  epitcopainia 

>  Wc  Ke  Ih'u  frOTU  the  waidi  of  Poadni,  menin,  imo  contra  inffnigium  vestmm  et 

in  apeikingof  Cjprian'i  eleciitHi :  QaJdani  Dei  judidnm  venena  retinentcs,  initaniMit 

Qli  KMitcnmt,Btiuii  ni  viaocict }  with  which  ytUMta  conlia  dm  impagnAtionem  niaa. 
(ompan  ep.  40,  rapeeting  tho  intrigiiM  of 
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jmd  to  hia  church.  It  is  nadeouble  th^  he  waa  devoted  to  hifi  coat- 
monity,  aa  a  ftuthful  shepherd ;  that  its  interests  honestly  lay  nearest 
hia  heart ;  and  that  he  meant  to  exercise  his  episcopal  authority  for  the 
'  preservation  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  the  flocV ;  —  but  it  is  bJho 
certfun,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  on  his  guard  against  that  funda- 
mental evil  of  man's  nature,  which  so  easily  utstens  on  what  is  beat  ia 
him,  and  by  which  the  best  qualities  may  bo  even  perverted  and  de- 
stroyed, —  an  evil  which  may  be  most  dangerous  to  thoae  endowed  with 
great  gifts  and  powers  for  the  Lord's  service, — most  dangerous,  where 
it  exhibits  itself  und^r  the  spiritual  garb,  —  that  he  was  not  watofafiil 
enough  agajnst  tho  lisiogs  and  suggestions  of  self-will  and  pride.  The 
point  he  waa  contending  for,  the  full  power  of  the  episcopate,  proved  to 
him  certainly,  at  time's,  the  rock  whereon  bis  spintual  life  made  ahip- 
wreck.  He  forgot,  in  the  bishop,  "appointed  by  Q-od  hirrudf  and  ad- 
ing  in  the  name  of  Chiist,"  the  man,  still  living  in  the  flesh,  and 
exposed,  like  all  other  men,  to  the  temptations  of  ^in ;  in  the  hishop, 
over  whom  no  layman  might  set  up  himself  to  judge,  the  biahop  called 
to  rule  and  giiled  with  an  inviolable  authority  from  God,  he  forgot  the 
disciple  of  Christ,  of  him  who  waa  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  and  for  the 
good  of  hia  brethren,  appeared  in  the /arm  of  a  servant.  Had  he  ever 
remained  true  to  this  spirit  of  Christ's  disciples,  ho  might  assuredly 
have  gained  the  victory  over  his  adveraariea  with  far  more  ease  to  him- 
self and  aafety  to  the  church,  than  by  all  his  atJr  about  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  his  appeals  to  Uie  dignity  of  the  priestly 
office  with  which  God  had  invested  him. 

The  five  presbyters  of  the  oppoute  party,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
seem  to  have  boon  at  the  head  of  separate  commnniliea  in  Gfuihage  or 
its  neighborhood ;  and  they  now  ventured,  in  defiance  of  the  iHshop 
whom  diey  hatod,  to  introduce  several  arbitrary  measures  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  filial  communitjea ;  or,  at  any  rate,  such  measures  ae 
Cyprian,  from  the  principles  he  munt^ed  wiu  regiml  to  tJie  episcopal 
system,  might  properiy  consider  m  encroachments  on  tho  episcopal 
nghts.  One  of  them,  Novatus  by  name,  president  of  a  commumty 
atuated  upon  a  hill  in  or  near  by  Carthage,  was,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,'  a  man  of  restless  and  enterprising  mind,'who,  with  a  fierce  spirit 

I  The  chsTgti  which   Cjpriui   himaelf 
brin)p  ogiUast  him,  (ep.  4S,)  if  well  found' 
«d,  Ao,  indeed,  place  him  in  the  ramc  iin&-    unce  which  s-.nilcd  liim  as  soon  as  ihe 
vomble  light ;  bat  thera  chaises  wor  ctstj    perscrntion  was  over,  lie  exdted  all  (hose 


sopesrance  of  being  dictated  bj 

tion,  Inuting  in  deceptive  reporti 

dofl  iDTcstigalioa,  and  iadulgiag  a  i 

'  la  liberty  of  drawing  oonclnsions. 


Bgilnlionn,  of  which  we  shall  speaJi  hereaf- 
ter, and  Bcparatcd  himeelf  from  the  domi- 
nant chnrch.  How  cleveriy  pat  ti^ether, 
Tot  how  iniprobable  is  all  this  1    Cyprian 


method  in  controrersies,  —  to  hiniscir,  daring   the   Decian   persecaljon, 

impau  the  worst  motives  Eo  an  opponeat,  still  recogniied  Novatos  as  a  lawful  preabv- 

ud  soppoHt  them  jost  as  tros  as  if  one  ler,  see  ep.  b.    I4ow,  for  the  first  tuns,  b<. 

conld  read  into  his  heart,  vet  wilhont  offer-  knows  of  this  man  mch  wicked  things  as, 

ins;  the  least  evidence  to  jostifj  the  anppo-  if  they  were  trne,  wonld  teetifj  against  Ibe 

linoD.    Of  NoTalns,  it  was  said,  that  he  bishop  who  conld  soffsr  a  man  of  inch  a 

was  abont  to  be  airai^ed  before  an  eccio-  character  to  r«tain  die  ol9ce  of  presbTter. 

tiutical  court ;  his  own  conscience  declared  Cyprian  does,  indeed,  bring  forward  ncta 

him  gnilty ;  happil;  for  him,  the  Dedsn  against  him ;   bnt  what  Toncfaes  for  tho 

ponecntiaD  broke  ont,  and  intempted  Ihe  trath  of  those  facta  *.    How  wonid  it  bai* 
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of  ecclesiastical  fireedom,  epnmed  from  bint  the  joke  of  episcopal  moo- 
archy.'  Thb  person,  without  authority  from  the  bUhop,  proceeded  to 
ordun  one  of  his  followers,  Feliciasimus,  a  man  well  calculated  for  the 
poeition  of  a  zealous  and  enterprising  partizan,  and  who  doubtless,  by 
his  personal  relations,  had  great  influence  in  the  commiwity,  to  the 
office  of  deacon  in  this  his  own  church,^  Cyprian  declares  this  act  an 
encroachment  on  his  episcopal  rights ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  opnion 
of  Novatua,  on  the  principles  of  his  preabyterian  system,  that  ae  a  pres- 
byter and  presiding  officer  of  the  church,  he  was  warranted  so  to  pro- 
ceed. The  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  transaction  was  a  point  certamly 
Dot  SO  clearly  made  out,  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  betwixt  the  aris- 
tocratic and  monarchical  fonns  of  church  government  remtUDcd  stjll 
undecided.  Cyprian  permitted  Felicissimus  to  retain  his  office ; 
whether  it  was  out  of  deference  to  a  powerful  party,  or  whether  it 
was  not  till  later  that  he  was  induced,  by  the  hostile  proceedings  of 
FeBciasimtM,  to  declare  hia  ordination  irregular  and  a  violation  of  the 
epscopal  authority.  He  avoided  in  the  outset,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
take  any  violent  measures ;  he  sought  by  indulgence  and  gentleness, 
with  a  prudence  befitting  the  circumstances,  to  gain  over  his  oppo- 
nents.' Perhaps  his  success  would  have  been  complete,  if  he  could  have 
exercised  sufficient  control  over  himself  to  follow  out  this  course  with 
patience ;  or  if  the  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  soon  after,  had 
not  furnished  the  opposite  party  too  inviting  an  opportunity  to  com- 

Wm  possible  for  Ihii  mui.  If  inch  accou-  in  ihis  cue  lo  have  formed  one  P>rtTi  w«n 

tioBa  conld  be  joiilf  liud  ajcainst  him,  to  in  fort  no  olhcr  thnn  the  old  oppoeition  pu- 

pby  the  pail  he  did  )    Whnl  is  there  which  It,  —  the  Ave   presbTtera  or  presbyiennm 

Me  tattle  will  not  RradnallT  set  a  going  Felidsiimi.    And  in  the  re{>Dluve  aniwcr 

•midM  pwly  itrifei  rf  thii  kind  1    The  op-  which  Cvprian  cnve  lo  their  petition,  w« 

PODBDIB  of  Cjprian  loo,  u  we  may  infer  may  perhapi  discern  ■  new  catise  of  their 

from  his  letter  lo  Pupianna.  of  which  wo  irrilaiion  ogainst  the  bishop.    A  compari- 

•hall  ipenk  herpoftcr,  had  loid  many  hard  »on  of  wliat  Cyprian  ssya  respecting  Ihe 

dtinei  ajninst  him.  intriguEi  of  Novains,  ep.  49.  with  what  h« 

t  So  fur  there  may  have  been  truth  in  saya  rcsj^cting  the  intri^es  of  those  fite 

Cyprian's  siateTncDt,  when  he  calls  him,  prcsbvterT,  ep.  40,  and  wilh  what  Pontln* 

fep.  49:)  Fax  et  ignii  ad  conSanda  scdi-  rcporis  aboat  the   old  ndverearica  of  Cy 

tiooii  ioceadia.  priun.  speaks  for  the  cxiitetice  of  but  otte 

In  order  lo  a  right  ondcrstandina:  of  No-  anti-Cvprisn    party,  which    held  logelher 

TatDs'  madnct  in  these  dispnlen,  it  h  im-  from  the  hc^nning,  and  in  which  NoTBIIM 

portant  to  have  the  qaeation  settled,  wheth-  occapicd  an  important  place. 

er  he  was  one  of  the  Are  pmbyters  who  <  See  Cyprian,  ep.  49,  of  Novains :  Qu 

opposed  Cyprian  from  Ibo  beginning.  Mob-  Felicissimnm   -aleliitem   snom    diaconum, 

bcmi  hai  arsert  weral  objections  against  reo  permillente  me  nee  sdenlo,Ba«faetion« 

thb  (nfmoaition.  the  rami  weightyof  which  et  ambilione,  eonslitoiL    All  (toes  to  show 

we  shall  notice  further  along.     The  qnes-  that  this  nominalion  of  Fclicissimns  to  the 

ikm.  we  raQ«t  admit,  canr.oc!*  decided  wilh  office  of  deacon  preceded  the  schism  of 

ahMlnle  certain  It.     Bnl  yet  the  whole  con-  which  he  was   the  anihor;    although  th« 

necTion  of  the  history  seems  to  he  in  favor  whole  snbjcet  is  inTolved  in  mnch  obncnrity 

of  the  affirmative.   In  Cyprian's  flfih  latter,  on  aceonat  of  onr  imperfect  knowledge  <a 

already  cited,  the  names  of  fonr  presbrten  the  circnmslance*. 

are  inlrodnced.  who  brtmghl  him  a  petition.  *  To  this  donblless  refon  what  Poatinf 
One  of  these,  Fonunatns,  belonged,  accord-  savs  of  Cyprian's  conduct  towards  his  op- 
ing to  Cyprian's  own  itilement,  ep.  99,  lo  poncnts  :  Quibn.*  toroen  qnanu  leritaM, 
the  nnmher  of  the  five  presbyters.  Now  qnam  palienter,  qtiam  henevolenter  indnl- 
ai  the  name  of  NovatDS  ocean  here  along  sit,  qaam  clement«r  ignovit,  amidssimo* 

with  that  of  Fortnnalos,  it  is  highly  proba^    eos  poslmodnm  inter  et  ne< 

hie  that  all  the  four  presbylei*,  which  seem  tans,  miranlilu  mnltis  I 
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mence  &  public  attack  on  the  man,  whom  from  the  first  the;  had  uniril- 
linf^ly  seen  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  government. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  at  the  first  beginning  of  this  perse- 
cation,  Cyprian  retired  for  a  while  from  his  community.  He  had  good 
reasons,  indeed,  as  we  then  saw,  to  justify  this  step,  and  the  best  of  all 
jnstifica^oos  was  his  subsequent  martyrdom ;  but  still  it  vsa  a  step 
which  would  always  admit  of  being  differently  construed.  The  eneimes 
of  Cypriao  were  glad  to  look  upon  the  thing  in  ita  worst  light,  and 
accused  him  of  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  to  violate  bis  duties  as 
a  pastor,  by  motives  of  fear.^ 

Besides  this,  the  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  had  many  opportumties, 
arising  out  of  events  that  transpired  in  the  persecution,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  followers,  and  to  excite  the  minds  of  men  agajnet  the 
bishop.  Numbers,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  our  account  of  tbis 
persecution,  had  been  induced  by  their  fears,  or  compelled  by  torture, 
to  resort  to  measures  which  were  regarded  as  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
futh,  and  which  actually  excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  But  moat  of  them  were  afterwards  seized  with  compunctdons 
of  remorse,  and  longed  to  be  restored  to  the  community  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  to  the  pririlege  of  participating  with  them  in  tiie  Lord's  sup- 
per. The  question  now  arose,  whether  their  wishes  should  be  complied 
with :  —  was  their  petition  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  or  should  a  nuddle 
course  bo  pnrsued,  by  holding  out  to  them,  indeed,  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  but  before  the  privilege  was 
actually  granted  them,  by  subjecting  their  conduct  to  a  longer  proba- 
tion, and  requiring  evidence  of  continued  penitence  ?  Should  the  same 
course  be  pursued  with  all  the  lapsed,  or  should  the  treatment  be 
varied  according  to  the  difierenee  of  circumstances  and  the  character 
of  the  offences  ?  The  church  at  this  time  was  stall  without  any  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  church  penance  in  cases  of  this  sort. 
There  was  one  party,  who  were  for  refiBing  to  grant  absolution,  on  any 
conditions,  to  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  one  of  the  so 
called  mortal  sins.  Following  that  Jewish  principle  which  did  not 
idlow  all  duties  to  be  regarded  alike  as  duties  to  God,  and  all  mns 
alike,  as  sins  againtt  God,  men  made  an  arbitrary  distinction,  —  for 
which  they  cited  aa  their  authority  the  passage  1  ^muel  ii.  25,  — be- 
tween »ns  ag^nst  God  and  against  man ;  and  to  the  former  was  reck- 
oned every  act  of  denying  the  faith,  though  the  degree  of  guiltiness,  if 
the  denial  was  simply  a  yielding  to  the  weakness  of  sense,  might  be  far 
inferior  to  that  involved  in  some  of  the  so  called  sins  against  man. 
Cyprian,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  TertuUian  especially  bis 

1  We  TBmsrked  M  psge  134,  how  doabi-  letrned  Ihftt  his  •dversaries  hod  reprenot- 
fallf  the  BoniHn  clergv  expressed  (hem-  ed  bia  conduct  in  an  anfaTonMc  light  at 
■elves  with  rcgnrd  to  &jpnan'i  conduct  j  Borne,  he  considered  it  neccssHir  to  jnslifj 
their  words,  "  quod  ntique  nde  ffctrit"  in-  hiiDietf  bj  t.  correct  acconnt  of  the  whole 
dicate  that  Cyprian's  encmiea  had  contrived  coarse  of  the  affair,  and  he  wrilcsthtu  lathe 
torcpresenl  the  matter  in  an  nnfavorable  Roman  clergy,  ep.  I*:  Quoniam  comperi, 
light  Hence  Cyprian  intimaled  a  euspi-  minagumpliritcret  minus  Sdeliler  TobiB  ra- 
don that  this  letter,  in  which  pauagea  oc-  uuntiari,  quie  hie  a  nobii  et  getta.  mutt  ct 
curred  which  were  so  stmnge  to  hint,  might  genuitot. 
be  a  forgery,  ep.  3.    Afterwards,  when  ne 
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teacber,^  miebt,  perhaps,  from  the  study  of  that  father's  writings,  hare 
received  a  biaa  towards  the  principles  of  the  more  rigid  party  with  re- 
gard to  penance.  Many  passages  of  his  works,  written  previous  to  the 
Decian  persecution,  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  at  first  in 
EiTOr  of  the  principle  of  granting  absolution  to  none  who  bad  committed 
a  mortal  son ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says,'  "  The  words  of  the  Lord, 
who  warns  while  he  heals,  are  '  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole ;  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  After  he  has  bestowed 
health,  he  gives  the  rule  of  life ;  nor  does  he  leave  the  man  thenceforth 
to  wander  about  as  he  lists ;  but  as  the  man  was  bound  to  serve  him 
by  the  very  fact  that  he  had  been  healed  by  him,  our  Lord  threatens 
him  with  the  greater  severity ;  for  the  guilt  is  less,  to  hare  sinned  before 
one  has  known  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  but  when  one  sins  after  he  has 
begun  to  know  them,  there  is  no  place  for  forgiveness."^  It  may  be 
s^d,  perhaps,  that  Cyprian,  in  this  case,  meant  simply  to  mark  the 
greater  criminality  of  a  sin  committed  by  a  Christian,  and  that  the 
passage  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a  relative  sense ;  but  assuredly  more 
than  this  ia  implied  in  one  of  his  positions  laid  down  in  the  collection 
of  Biblical  Testimonies.*  "  That  to  him  who  has  sinned  against  God, 
no  forgiveness  can  be  granted  in  the  church."  *  Besides  the  already 
cited  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,^  he  quotes  on  this  occasion  that 
from  the  gospel,  relating  to  the  sin  agmnst  the  Son  of  man,  and  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  whence  it  is  plain,  how  greatiy  he  misunderstood  these 
conceptions,  and  this  antithesis. 

But  if  Cyprian  was  an  advocate  of  this  principle  when  he  first  en- 
tered on  the  episcopal  office,  yet,  cherishing  as  be  did  the  heart  of  a 
father  towards  his  church,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  shaken  by  the  great 
multitude  of  the  lapsed,  who,  sometimes  with  bitter  tears  of  repentance, 
entreated  him  to  grant  them  absolution.  Must  all  these,  many  of 
whom,  as  for  example,  the  libellatici,  had  fallen  only  from  defect  of 
knowledge,  and  others  from  simply  yielding  to  the  flesh  under  the 
severity  of  their  tortures,  remtun  forever  excluded  from  the  blessed 
community  of  their  brethren,  and,  in  Cyprian's  view,  from  that  church 
in  which  aioue  was  to  be  found  the  way  to  heaven  ?  The  paternal 
heart  of  the  bishop  revolted  at  the  thought,  but  he  dared  not  act  here 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  In  this  state  of  indecision,  he  declared 
that  the  fallen  should  be  received  and  exhorted  to  repentance ;  but  that 
the  decision  of  their  fete  should  be  reserved  to  that  time  when,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  bishops,  clergy  and  churches,  in  joint  and 
cautious  deliberation,  after  having  examined  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  should  be  able  to  unite  on  some  common  principles,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  matter  where  every  Christian  was  so  deeply  interested.     Be- 

1  Accaidio);;  to  Jennne,  de  Tir.  illiutr.  '  I4on  pouc  in  ecdeiia  reniitti  ei,  qui  in 

When  he  asked  for  Tenaltian'i  wriliazs,  Deom  deliqniL 

Iw  BMd  to  wy  to  his  lecrctaTj,  "  Da  magu-  '  The  same  texts  which  Cyprian  qnotel 

trnni.'  in  the  episils  to  the  cler^  of  Carthage, 

*  De  habitn  Tii^innm.  cp.  9,  un  the  lahject  of  denial  of  the  faith 

*  A'lJfa  veaia  nitra  delinquere,  poslqaatn  ander  pcTsccution.  So  also  in  ep.  11,  we 
Dram  none  cocpis^.  find  the  antithesis:   Minoia  delicto,  qw* 

*  De  UatiDioDua,  L  HL  c.  SS.  nan  m  Dtum  comnuttoDttir., 
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Bides,  tjiere  waa  a  great  difference  between  the  offences  of  these  faUen 
brethren.  While  aonie,  merely  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  their  worldly 
poesessions,  had,  without  a  struggle,  even  hsiBteaed  up  to  the  altars  of 
the  goda ;  others  had  faUen  only  through  ignorance,  or  under  the  force 
of  torture.  The  disorders  of  ^e  times  mada  it  impossible  to  examine 
carefully  into  the  difference  of  offences,  and  the  difference  of  moral 
character  in  the  individuals.  Moreover,  those  that  had  fallen  should, 
by  practical. demonstration  of  their  penitence,  render  themselves  worthy 
of  re^admission  to  the  fellowship  of  tlie  church,  —  and  the  persecution 
itself  presented  them  with  the  best  opportunity  for  tlus.  ,  "  He  who 
cannot  endure  the  delay,"  says  Cyprian,  "may  obtain  the  crown  of 
martyrdom." 

It  was  under  this  view  of  the  case  he  acted ;  directing  all  the  lapsed 
who  applied  for  absolutJon,  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  for 
the  restoration  of  tranqi^ity,  when  their  cases  should  be  examined. 
But  some  of  the  clergy,  and  as  Cyprian  afterwards  learned,  hia  old  ad- 
versaries, espoused  the  interest  of  these  men,  and,  instead  of  exhorting 
them  to  peace  and  order,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  bishop,  con- 
firmed them  in  their  importunate  demands,  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  foment  the  wished  for  division  in  the  church. 

Had  these  lapsed  individuals  been  upheld  in  their  importunate  de- 
mands by  the  presbyters  opposed  to  Cyprian  alone,  without  finding  any 
other  support,  their  ro^tfuice  to  the  measures  of  the  bishop  would  have 
been  of  less  consequence.  But  now  they  found  means  to  gun  over  to 
their  cause  a  voice  which  in  those  ^ays  had  great  influence  with  the 
Christiana,  —  the  voice  of  those  witnesses  of  the  faith,  who  under  the 
pains  of  torture  had  l^d  down  their  witness  of  the  Lord,  or  who,  after 
having  hud  down  their  testimony,  confronted  martyrdom.  It  was,  in 
itself  considered,  altogether  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
that  the  last  legacy  of  these  men  should  be  a  legacy  of  affection;  that 
their  last  words  should  be  an  expression  of  love  to  their  brethren ;  that 
they,  who,  after  having  victoriously  sustained  the  conflict,  were  about 
to  enter  into  glory,  should  show  sympathy  for  their  weaker  brethren, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle ;  that  finally,  they  should  recommend 
these  fi^en  to  the  charitable  acceptance  of  the  church.  It  was  just 
fmd  right,  moreover,  that  the  word  of  these  witnoaseH  of  tlie  faith 
should  be  held  in  pecuUar  respect,  provided  only  it  were  not  forgotten, 
that  they  were  Mnful  men,  needing,  Uke  all  others,  the  forgiveness  of 
their  ^os,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  flesh,  they  had  still  to 
maintiun  the  contest  with  the  flesh;-  and  provided  only,  these  wltne^es 
of  the  faith  themselves  had  not  forgotten  thi^,  and  dazzled  by  the  ex- 
cessive veneration  which  was  paid  them,  had  not  been,  on  this  very 
account,  the  more  exposed  to  the  lurking  enemy  with  which  even  they, 
as  dnfol  men,  had  stul  to  contend,  and  turned  the  momentary  victory, 
gained  by  the  grace  of  .God,  to  the  nourishment  of  a  spiritual  pride. 
Muiy  fell  under  this  temptation ;  and  controversies  were  excited  and 
nourished  by  such  confessors.  The  poet  Commodian,  so  distinguished 
for  his  moral  enthusiasm,  held  it  needful  to  remind  such  persons,  that 
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eyeii  b;  Uieir  snBerings  they  could  not  expate  sin.^  There  ivere  coi^ 
fesBors,  who,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  gave  to  all  applicants  the  peact 
of  the  church,  and  acted  as  if  it  needed  only  their  word  to  exculpate 
and  discharge  the  fallen.  Many  of  the  clergy,  who,  accordbg  to  Cy- 
prian's advice,  ought  to  have  set  them  right  and  led  them  to  humility, 
rather  confirmed  uiem  in  their  delusion,  and  used  them  aa  tools  in  their 
intrigues  against  the  bishop.  By  their  peremptory  declaradonfl,  oft- 
times  vaguely  expressed,  as  for  example,  "  Let  such  an  individual,  mth 
his,"  —  an  expression  admitting  of  interpretations  and  application! 
without  limit,  —  "be  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,"  they 
caused  the  bishop  no  slight  embarrasaraent,^  Those  who  applied  such 
TSgue  declarations  to  themselves,  now  boasted  that  the  confessors  or 
martyrs  had  granted  them  absolution,  and  they  would  brook  no  delay, 
suffer  no  trial  of  their  conduct.  When  Cyprian  evinced  the  iesa  diapo- 
eition  to  comply  with  their  impetuous  demands,  in  proportion  to  tiie 
want  which  they  betrayed  of  true  contrition  and  humility,  he  made  him- 
self extremely  unpopular  by  his  resistance.  On  two  sides,  he  appeared 
in  an  unfavorable  light,  on  the  side  of  his  severity  a^Mnst  the  lapsed 
tmd  of  his  lack  of  reverence  for  the  confessors.^ 

He  ful&lled  his  duty  as  a  pastor,  by  taking  a  fii-m  and  decided  stand 
against  the  exag^oratcd  reverence  paid  to  these  confessors,  which  might 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  superstition,  and  against  the  false  confidence  in 
their  intercession,  leading  men  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  He  made 
the  confessors  obsen'C,  that  true  confession  was  not  an  opus  operatum, 
but  that  it  mtist  consist  in  the  whole  tenor  of  conduct.  "  The  tongue," 
he  said,  "  which  has  confessed  Christ,  must  preserve  its  honor,  pure 
and  untarnished  ;  for  ho  who,  according  to  our  Lord's  precept,  speaks 
what  tends  to  peace,  to  goodness  and  to  truth,  confesses  Christ  every 
day  of  his  life."  lu  warning  them  against  false  security  and  pride,  he 
observes,*  "  It  must  be  your  endeavor  to  carry  out  what  you  have  hap 
piiy  begun.  It  is  but  little  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  advait 
tage ;  it  is  more,  to  be  able  to  jtreserve  what  you  have  obtained.  Our 
Lord  taught  us  this,  when  he  said, '  Behold,  tiiou  art  mode  whole :  ^ 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  Think  that  he  also  saya 
this  to  hj3  confessor ;  '  Behold  thou  art  made  a  confessor ;  sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  In  fine,  Solomon  and  Saul  and 
many  others  were  able,  so  long  as  they  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 


1  See  his  Iiutrnctio,  47  :  and  intimates  that  many  were  made  to  feel 

iBpii  martjrttnu  odJo  wpntMiiuf  In  Jgiwm,  lecnre  in  their  ain  by  these  libcUi  pacis,  in- 
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to  ret^  the  grace  which  was  given  them ;  bat  no  sooner  hiui  thej  left 
the  cUscipline  of  the  Lord,  than  they  were  left  also  by  hia  grace.  I 
hear  that  some  are  elated  with  pride ;  and  yet  it  is  written, '  Be  not 
higfa-mmded,  but  fear.'  Oar  Lord  '  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  elaagb- 
ter ;  as  a  lamb  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth  ;* 
and  is  there  any  one  now,  who  lives  by  him  and  in  him,  that  dares  to 
be  proud  and  high-minded,  unmindful  of  the  life  which  He  led,  and  of 
the  doctrines  which  He  has  given  us  either  by  himself  or  by  his  apos- 
tles ?  If  tho  servant  be  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  then  let  those  Uiat 
follow  the  Lord,  humbly,  peacefully  and  quietly  walk  in  his  footsteps : 
the  more  one  abases  himself  tbe  more  shall  he  be  exalted." 

>Vhen  a  certain  confessor,  Lucianus,  professing  to  act  *'  in  the  name 
of  Paul,  a  martyr,"  and  in  obedience  to  bis  last  injunctions,  proceeded 
to  bestow  on  the  f^len  the  peace  of  tbe  church,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  the  so  called  certificates  of  church-fellowahip  (libelloe  pacis,)  Cy- 
prian refused  to  acknowledge  tbrir  validity,  and  observed,  "  Althou^ 
our  Lord  has  given  command  that  the  nations  shall  be  baptized  and 
their  sins  forgiven  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  yet  this  man,  in  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  proclaims  peace 
and  tbe  forgiveness  of  suis  in  the  name  of  Paul; — be  does  not  consider 
that  the  martyrs  make  not  the  gospel,  but  the  gospel,  the  Eoartyrs."  * 
He  spoke  on  this  point  with  the  same  empha»9  in  the  discourse, 
already  referred  to,  delivered  on  his  remm  to  his  church,"  "  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself,  the  Lord  alone  can  show  mercy.  He  alone  can 
bestow  forgiveness  of  tbe  sins  which  have  been  comnutted  against  him, 
who  bore  our  sins ;  who  suffered  for  us ;  whom  God  delivered  up  for 
our  offoDOGS.  The  servant  may  not  forgive  a  crime  committed  against 
his  Master,  lest  the  offender  contract  additiomd  guilt,  if  he  be  unmind- 
ful of  what  is  written, '  Cursed  is  be  that  putteth  his  trust  in  man.' 
We  must  address  our  prayer  to  the  Lord,  who  has  assured  us  he  will 
deny  those  that  deny  him,  who  alone  has  received  all  judgntent  from 
tbe  Father.  Tbe  martyrs  require  something  to  be  done ;  — hut  what 
they  require  must  be  written  in  the  lHw  of  the  hari ;  —  we  must  know, 
first  of  all,  that  they  have  obtained  from  God  what  tbey  require;  and 
then  only  can  we  do  what  they  require ;  for  it  by  no  means  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Divine  Majesty  will  grant  what  a  man  has 
promised.  Either  the  martyrs  are  nothing,  if  the  gospel  can  be  made 
void ;  or  if  the  gospel  cannot  be  made  void,  then  th^  are  not  author- 
ized to  act  agtunst  the  gospel,  who  by  its  means  become  martyrs. 
Tliat  man  can  neUher  »ay  nor  do  anything  agcdnat  Christ,  -whoM  faiA 
and  Jtope,  w/toie  power  and  glory  are  nowhere  btU  in  Ghrigt." 

Still  Cyprian  was  not  firm  and  consistent  enough  in  his  opposition  to 
tbe  extravagant  respect  pidd  to  these  witnesses  of  tbe  faith.  He  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  carried  away  himself  by  the  prevEuling  spirit  of  the 
multitude,  which  he  ought  to  have  controlled  and  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  tbe  gospel.     'Wheo  the  summer  heats  of  an  Afiican  climate  begau 
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to  moltipl;  caeee  of  s'lcliness,  tie  yielded  so  far  as  to  grant  absolution  to 
those  of  the  fallea,  who  in  sickness  and  the  fear  of  death  were  camestlj 
deUTOua  of  the  commumon,  and  were  d^ending  on  tuck  eertijicatet 
given  tKem  by  witTietaee  of  the  faiths  In  his  report  to  the  Koman 
church,  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  bo  doing,  that  he  wished  bj  such  a 
compiianoe  in  one  particular,  to  assuage,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the 
nolence  of  the  multitude,  and  so  to  counteract  the  plots  of  those  who 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  to  remove  from  himself  the  ob- 
kxmy  of  refusing  to  the  martyrs  the  respect  which  belonged  to  them.' 

Thus  by  his  h^-way  measures  of  resistance  to  the  violence  of  this  erro- 
seous  tendency,  and  by  his  inconsistency,  Cyprian  did  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Christian  truth  and  to  his  own  cause.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
attacked  with  the  weapons  of  truth  that  &lse  confidence  in  the  martyrs' 
intercession,  on  die  other  hand,  he  supported  it,  by  yielding  his  ground ; 
for  must  not  the  recommendation  of  tlie  martyr  become  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  power  aaA.  significance,  as  soon  as  it  was  understood,  that  those 
only  who  were  supported  by  such  &  recommendation,  might  in  the  hour  of 
death,  aitnplg  on  the  ttrength  of  thit  Tecommetidation,  obtain  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  receive  the  communion,  while  it  might  easily  happen 
that  many  who  had  vat  sought  for  this  recommendation  of  the  martyrs, 
were  distinguished  above  ^ose  who  had  secured  it,  by  their  sincere 
contrition  and  penitence.^  Cyprian  favored  this  conclusion,  for  which 
his  conduct  furnished  so  natural  a  pretext,  by  his  peculiar  form  of 
expressing  tiiis  concea^ou,  addressmg  it  "  to  those,  who  by  help  of  the 
martyrs  may  obtain  succor  from  the  Lord  in  their  sins."^  By  this  iih 
oonsisteDCy,  he  lud  open  a  weak  spot  to  his  enemies,  of  winch  the; 
would  not  bil  to  take  advantage. 

Another  circumstance  which  mnst  have  particularly  contributed  to 
p»e  a  more  decided  weight  to  the  opposite  party  in  their  connection 
Willi  Hie  fiUlen,  was  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Roman  church,  which 
bad  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  milder  principle,  if  not  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  the  fallen,  at  least  to  those  who  were  sick.  Cyprian  avowed 
also,  in  making  his  concession,  that  he  was  partly  induced  to  this  meae- 
are  by  his  respect  for  the  Roman  church,  with  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  be  at  variance.*  But  the  proceedings  of  this  church  had  been  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  ef  evangelical  truth,  in  directing  the  fallen  to 
the  one  and  only  Mediator,  and  lowing  of  no  other  distinction  among 
them,  but  t^iat  of  a  penitent  or  impenitent  disposition.^  In  their  first 
letter  addressed  to  the  clergy  at  Carthage,  the  Roman  church  had  said 
of  the  fallen,  "  We  have,  indeed,  separated  them  from  us,  yet  we  have 
Dot  left  tliem  to  themselves ;  but  we  have  exhorted  them  and  do  still 

>  Cjpfuii,  ep.  13,  13  ct  14.  autl;"  It  WM  tberGfora  thi«  Invldut  which 

*  Ep.  14:  "Ad  illonim  Tiolentiim  inte-  In  feared, 

rim  qnoquo  gcDcrs  tnitinndtm  — ,  cum  *  Auilio  eornm  adjarari   Bpnd  Domt- 

vUaretnr  ct  honor  manynbai  habendas,  et  nam  in  deliclis  aala  possanL 

conm  qoi  omnia  tnrbare  cupiebant,  impe-  *  Ep.  14.  to  the  Roman  derg^'.   Slandam 

tBi  comprimendos."    Of  iho  other  lapsi,  on  putavi  et  rum  TCstn  senteniio,  ne  netM 

the  cantnu7,  he  uf  s,  ep.  1 3 :  "  Qoi  nallo  nostcr,  qui  adnmttiu  eu«  et  cont«ntire  drck 

Bidlo  a  in*iivriba«  accepto  imncftani  Jo-  omnia  debci,  in  aliqao  ducrcparcL 
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exhort  them  to  repent,  if  peradventure  they  may  obtain  forpveness  from 
Him  who  alone  can  bestow  it.  We  do  this,  lest  they  should  become 
worse,  if  deserted  by  us.  If  such  persons  are  attacked  by  sickness, 
.  become  penitent  for  their  offences,  and  anxiously  desire  the  commuoion, 
they  should  certainly  be  assisted." 

Yet  by  the  Christian  prudence  manifested  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct, 
where  he  understood  how  to  unite  mildness  with  energy ;  by  instruo 
laona  and  friendly  paternal  representations,  winnmg  over  the  better 
disposed  among  the  confessors ;  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  miuo- 
t^ed  his  ground  agiunst  the  presbyters  who  were  so  obstinate  in  their 
opposition  ;  by  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  stood  with  the  majority 
of  the  church,  the  bishop  Cyprian  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  restoring 
tranquillity  at  Carthage,  and  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  hope,  as  the  Deciaa 
persecution  began  to  wane  in  its  violence,  of  returning  back  to  the 
church  from  which  he  had  been  painfully  separated  for  a  year,  Mid  of 
being  able  to  celebrate  with  his  flock  the  Easter  of  the  year  251.  But 
ere  his  hopes  could  be  realized,  he  had  to  team  that  the  intrigues  of 
the  opposite  party  were  too  deeply  laid,  and  too  closely  and  firmly  in- 
terwoven, to  admit  of  being  so  easily  destroyed.  The  fire  which  was 
smouldering  on  in  secret,  wanted  but  a  favorable  occasion  to  break 
forth  into  an  open  flame.  This  occa^on  Cyprian  himself  presented  by 
the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power  in  an  important  matter. 

Before  he  returned  to  his  church,  he  had  sent  two  bishops  and  two 
presbyters,  as  bis  deputies,  with  full  powers  to  hold  a  visitation.  They 
were  to  give  to  the  poor  of  the  church,  who  on  account  of  their  age  or 
sickness  could  do  nothing  for  their  own  support,  so  much  out  of  the 
church  treasury  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants. 
They  were  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  those  who  had  a  trade,  bnt  could 
not  gain  fHim  it  enough  for  their  subsistence,  or  who  wanted  money  to 
gurcnase  the  tools  and  stock  necessary  for  their  employments,  or  who 
had  been  interrupted  in  their  business  by  the  persecution,  and  were 
now  wishing  to  commence  it  again,  so  much  as  might  be  needed  in 
these  several  cases.  Finally,  they  were  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  all 
the  poor,  who  were  to  be  supported  out  of  ^e  church  funds,  with  a 
notice  of  their  different  ages,  and  of  their  behavior  during  the  persecu- 
tion, in  order  that  the  bishop,  whose  care  it  was,  might  become  acctt- 
rately  acqu^ntod  with  them  all,  and  might  promote  the  worthy,  and  as 
is  here  particularly  specified,  the  meek  and  the  JiairJile,  to  such  places 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  thoy  might  be  found  qualified  to  filL 
The  last  of  these  arrangements  promised  the  following  advantages, — 
that  the  abilities  of  such  persons  wouid  be  suitably  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  church ;  that  they  would  secure  for  themselves  an  ade- 
quate support ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  burden  would  be  removed 
from  the  church  funds.  Tho  qualifications  to  which  particular  attention 
was  to  be  directed,  namely,  meekne»»  and  himility,  were  peculiarly 
needful,  during  this  period  of  fonnent  and  uneasiness  in  the  church,  in 
t}»ose  who  entered  into  its  service,  that  the  peace  of  the  church  nught 
be  restored  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  first  germs  of  division  sup- 
pressed. The  presbyterian  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  may  not  have  admit- 
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ted  &e  bishop's  right  to  order  such  a  church  visitation,  or  dlstribalioii  of 
the  church  fiinds,  oa  his  own  respODKbility,  and  without  the  concurrflnce 
of  the  vhole  prcBbjterial  college ;  or  they  may  have  disputed,  at  least, 
the  right  in  Cyprvm,  ina«much  as  they  were  no  longer  willing  to  own 
him  as  their  bishop ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  their 
;Jans,  shoold  he  succeBsfully  carry  through  such  an  act  of  episcopal 
aathority,  which  must  tend  to  confirm  his  power  in  the  church,  to  bind 
ttke  church  more  closely  to  himself,  and  thus  ^ve  strength  to  bis  party. 
At  the  head  of  the  oppo^tjon  in  this  instance  appeared  the  deacon 
jV&'cMnmtu.  His  official  character  alone  would  give  him  conuderahle 
infiuence  with  a  portion  of  his  community,  for  in  the  church  of  North 
Africa  as  well  aa  in  the  nearly  related  church  of  Bpain,^  the  deacons 
had  more  power  than  they  possessed  in  other  countries.  Besides, 
fhnn  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no  accurate  hnowledge,  he  had 
become  an  influential  organ  of  his  party,  thought  he  was  entitled, 
especially,  perhaps,  because  part  of  the  church  funds  was  entrusted  to 
luB  care,'  to  put  m  bis  word  m  a  matter  that  concerned  the  application 
of  the  money  of  the  church.  He  employed  all  his  arts  of  persuaffion, 
his  inflaence  and  power,  to  excite  a  general  spirit  of  determined  oppo- 
ation  to  this  episcopal  ordinance.  He  declared  in  particular  to  the 
poor  belongbg  to  the  church  of  Kovatus,  over  which  he  had  been  made 
deacon,  that  he  should  contrive  means  without  fiul,  of  providing  for  all 
tfaeir  wants ;  and  threatened,  in  case  they  appeared  before  those  episco- 
pal commissioners,  that  be  would  never  admit  tbem  to  the  communion 
m  his  church.^     This  church  now  became  the  general  resort  of  all  the 

I  CondL  nUberit  c  TT :  Diaconu  resena  ble  tesiimoriT  igainst  llieni.    An  indepcn. 

pltl*™'  dent  Bpplicntion  of  that  portion  of  the  rhnrdt 

»  That  in  the  North  ATriran  cliureh,  it  fnniU  wliicli  waj  deposited  JD  this  filial 

belonnd  to  Ifae  dcimiu  to  keep  and  man-  commnnifv.  — Bn  applicseionortlieinohich, 

■ICC  the  ctitin-h  fund*,  we  Iwm  from  the  vitli  Ihe  views  they  enlenained  of  their  «- 

<9di  letter  of  Cyprian,  where  it  is  littrnpht  igUon  jo  die  bishop,  they  maj  have  ihoaRbt 

1*  ■  rbaiFe  ifiaiiut  a  deKon,  that  eciOtai-  tliemsclvet  warranted  to  make,  —  an  appti. 

•MtTK  ficcutiire  sacnicga  frande  EnbtraclM  cation   suited   perhaps   lo  the  ohjecu  and 

et  TidBamm  ac  pupilloram  deposila  dene-  ends  of  their  party,  may  h«Te  Iwen  repre- 

KUl    And  this  H-M  tlie  rase  not  only  in  ^nted  h\-  Cvprian  aa  embeizleinent    At 

Konh  A^ea,botHli>o  in  tlic  churches  of  an  all  even  Is,  the  want  of  an  impartial  Hate- 

tnlitcly  difTerent  qnartcr  of  ihe  world ;  as  mem  of  the  whole  matter  leavea  it  iinpoa- 

»e  leani  from  Orijjcn'a  complaints  of  those  gible  to  assert  any  Uiiog  here  with  eoafi- 

deacona  who  cnri<4ied  theiuelves  at  the  ex-  ilenec 

peDK  of  Ihe  ehnrch,  (in  Mmih.  T.  XVI.        )  Kvery  thinp  here  depends  on  ihc  ror- 

c  23  0  0<  /<«  ■oAtT  itunovoi  diowoirvref  ri  rect  reading  and  inlerprelntion  of  those  dif- 

rw  isKA^oiof  xp^/'OTO.  aXk-  oil  fihi  nvTa  fimit  n-ords  in  Cjiirian,  ep.  38:  "cotnnli- 

^io#uWfr,  ab  toAif  ii  aird  oIkovojuivii-  nstus,  quod  serum  in  morle,"  or  "  in  monte 

rjf,  oUu  oufKBovTtr  rbv  vofu^opevmi  TT/.oii-  non  commuiiirarcnt,  (|ni  nrfiii  obtemperare 

Tov  Kol  xpm^To,  iva  irfjniruaiv  in-*  tuv  volnissenL"     Aopording  lo  Ihe  reading  "  in 

»if  iojm  rruxin/  ii6ofuvuv,  oCroi  tlaiv  vt  morte,"  (he  meaning  mieht  be  tilhr,  ifthe 

loUa^BTat   TpairiCoc   j:pii/iuTuv   ixovrtc,  phrase  "in  morte"  be  referred  lo  FelicMsi- 

if  tari^Tptipni  &  'Iriaovf.    It  is  with  refer-  miu,  that  at  his  own  death  he  wonid  not 

enn  to  this  fact,  that  Feliciasiuiu*  is  ac-  acknowledge  ihem  as  CbrisUan  brethnn, 

CBsed  of  "fraudes"  and  '^tajnaa,"  ep.  5i.  would    pronounce    ihcm   excluded    from 

Ptcnnia  eommissciJlHfraudator.    Similar  church  fellowship, — in  other  irotds,  would 

dtaraes  were  brxmghl  against  Novatus,  the  never  be  reconciled  to  them  j— -in  which 

prea%ter  and  preudine  officer  of  the  com-  case,  however,  it  would  be  dimcalt  to  see 

Bunity  in  vhicli  Fclicusimns  bad  been  ap-  how  a  threat  of  this  kind  conM  be  so  dread- 

poinled  deacon.    Tme,  these  accaaationa  fol  a  thing  to  the  Chiiitiing  at  Carthagej 

•gainMbolh,  from  the  month  of  their  ene-  or,  what  would  be  amoranaltiral  cr~^~" 

my  C^piian,  canaM  be  considered  as  credl-  tion,  the  phnao  "  in  mone"  '"' —  ' 
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lapsed  who  vere  anvilliag  to  vsit  with  patience  GH  the  whole  matt«r 
Telatang  to  their  caae  could  be  decided.  Here,  without  an;  preparatioo, 
thejr  were  admitted  to  the  communion  —  here  was  the  rallymg  point  of 
all  the  disafTected  —  a  circnnistance  which  must  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  disaatrous  efiecta  on  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  waa  these  troubles  which  induced  Cyprian  to  defer  his  return  to 
Carthage  until  after  the  Easter  of  251.  He  chose  this  particular  time, 
because  he  could  reckon  on  meeting  at  that  time  the  other  bishops  of 
North  Africa,  who  would  be  there  assembled  at  the  annual  synod. 
This  secured  to  him  two  advantages ;  ■ —  tinited  with  the  collective  body 
of  his  North  African  colleagues,'he  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  the  refractory ;  and  certain  settled  principles  having  been 
fixed  upon,  after  mature  deliberation,  by  the  synod,  with  regard  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  lapsi,  be  might  hope  that  a  limit  would  be  set 
generally  to  the  hitherto  wavering  practice  of  the  North  African 
church  with  regard  to  penance.  In  this  council  of  the  North  AiHcaa 
church,  it  was  rcsolred  to  adopt  a  middle  coarse  between  that  exces- 
sive severity  which  cut  off  the  lapsed  from  all  hope,  and  a  lax  indul- 
gence in  complying  with  their  wishes ;  to  miuntain  the  soundness  of 
church  discipline,  and  yet  not  drive  the  lapsed  t«  dcapdr  by  an  uncon- 
ditdonal  refusd  of  absolution  and  re-adnds^on  to  the  church,  whereby 
they  might  be  led  at  length  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  lusts,  or  to 
uok  back  again  into  paganism.  First,  the  different  character  of  the 
offences  should  be  carefully  investigated,' and  to  all,  not  excepting  even 
tlte  gacrijicati,  who  gave  evidence  by  tboir  conduct  of  a  truly  penitent 
spirit,  the  communion  was  to  be  granted,  at  least  in  cases  of  mortal 
sickness.  Should  such  persons  recover,  thoy  were  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  they  had  obtained  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  might  re- 
miun  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church.*  When  aftcrwanja  the  persecu- 
tion waa  renewed  with  increased  violence,  another  indulgence,  prompted 
by  CbristiaQ  charity  and  wisdom,  was  conceded,  namely,  that  the  com- 
munion should  be  granted  to  all  who  had  ifiven  evidence  by  their  conduct 
t^  true  penitence,  so  that  they  might  not  enter  the  conflict  unarmed, 
but  strengthened  by  communion  with  the  Lord's  body.^  But  they  who 
had  not  ^ven  the  least  evidence  of  repentance  in  any  of  their  conduct, 

to  the  subject  onrtcrslood  in  "commnnica,-  thai  the  comrannity  over  whkh  Notmu 
renli"  the  meaning  micliL  be  Ihut  thsj,  at  anil  FclicisMDiiis  were  pUc«il,  resided  on  an 
.  their  <nm  death,  ehould  not  be  ndmiltcd  br  eminence  in  or  near  or  Carthage,  —  and 
him  to  tha  fellowship  of  the  chon-h,  shoulil  hence  we  niiRht  be  TcniitidGd  of  the  Hon- 
not  receiTe  from  hirtt,  aa  deacon,  whose  of-  lenses,  the  Donatists  at  Rome,  who  were 
fice  it  was  to  convey  the  coQaecnited  ele-  so  called  from  Iheir  plnce  of  nsaemblT, 
menu  to  the  sick,  the  communion  of  the  which  was  situated  on  a  hill.  Fclidssinin* 
■upper.  The  latter  inteqiretBlion  gives  a  threatened  to  exclude  those  that  comjdicd 
good  sense,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  Fcli-  with  the  reqaisiiian  of  Cyprian,  from  com- 
dssimus  was  deacon  of  a  pamcnlar  parish  tonnion  in  this  church- 
church,  and  that  he  was  well  agreed  with  >  The  difTuirnt  degree  of  fruilt  in  iha 
Noiatns  the  presbyter  and  pastor  of  this  ncrilfcati,  according  to  the  diOerent  vaji 
ehorch,  so  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  re-  in  which  thc^  had  been  tndaced  to  l«- 
fose  Che  commnnion  to  those  who  dwelt  in  nonnce  tlia  fiuih;  and  so  also  Id  ll>e  JiM- 
thii  part  of  the  diocese.  An  analogous  latia. 
MOM  retulta,  if  the  leading  ''mmonte"be  sEp.  S3, 
adopted.    In  this  ease,  we  muit  suppoM  *  Ep.  M. 
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and  first  expressed  a  de^re  for  the  commnDioD  when  on  the  sick  bed, 
eboold  net  tiien  reccire  it,  because  it  was  not  sorrow  for  sin,  but  the 
feu-  of  approaching  death  which  had  prompted  the  desire,  and  he  was 
not  deserving  of  consolation  in  death,  who  had  not  thought  of  death  tiil 
it  was  near  at  band.  In  this  explanation,  it  cert^nly  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  tnilj  Christian  eSbrt  to  fix  men's  attention  on  the  nature 
of  true  repentance,  and  to  warn  them  agiunst  the  error  of  repowig 
confidence  on  the  opus  operatum  of  abeolntion  and  the  communion!" 
Bat  as  ve  see,  the  synod  allowed  itself,  by  this  purely  Chnstian  inter- 
eat,  to  be  led  into  the  miatako  of  prononncmg  a  sentence,  too  harsh  and 
indiscriniinate  in  this  general  form,  on  those  who  first  expressed  signs 
of  penitence  at  the  hour  of  death ;  for  although  such  repentance  might 
in  most  cases  be  &Isc,  resultmg  from  mere  sensuous  impressions,  yet  in 
aome  cases,  known  only  to  the  Omniscient,  it  might  also  be  true.  And 
it  is  clear  that  the  synod  might  have  secured  its  object  without  resort- 
ing to  this  unwannmted  decision,  by  a  more  correct  and  clearer  expod- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  absolution  in  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  aa 
we  have  already  expired.  At  this  church  assembly,  sentence  of  coa- 
demnation  was  passed  on  the  party  of  Feliciasimus ;  and  Cyprian, 
nnit«d  with  the  bishops  of  North  Africa,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  schism. 

It  is  true,  the  party  did  not  at  once  give  up  their  opposition.  They 
sought  to  extend  their  influence  in  this  part  of  the  church  ;  and  several 
of  the  African  bishops,  who  were  at  variance  with  their  other  colleagues, 
or  who  had  been  deposed  for  their  bad  conduct,  united  themselves  tu 
this  party.  They  chose  in  the  place  of  Cyprian,  as  bishop  of  Carthage, 
FortunatoB,  one  of  the  five  disorderly  presbyters.  They  sent  delegates 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  g^ning  over  to  their  side  this  principal 
church  of  the  West,  and  there  demanded  a  hearing  of  the  charges 
which  they  had  to  bring  against  Cyprian ;  but  tbey  were  unable  to  dis- 
solve the  bond  of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  most  influential 
bishops  of  the  West,  althou^  their  clamors  excited  a  momentary  sen- 
sation. In  a  letter  expressing  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  spirit  of  the 
episcopal  ^eocracy, —  a  theocracy  that  savored  more  of  Jud^sm  than 
of  Christianity,^  —  Cyprian  urged  the  Roman  bishop  to  defend  against 
the  schismatics  the  unity  of  the  church  founded  on  the  union  of  the 
bishops.  In  the  same  letter,  he  strenuously  contends  also  tor  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bishops  in  their  own  dioceses.  "  Since  it  has  been 
decided  by  us  all,"  he  writes,  "  and  is,  moreover,  jnst  and  right,  that 
cvetT  man's  cause  should  be  examined  into  on  the  spot  where  the  wrong 
has  been  done,  and  since  hit  own  part  of  the  flock  has  been  allotted  to 
each  pastor,  which  he  is  to  guide  and  govern  as  one  who  mu^  render  to 
the  Lord  an  account  of  hit  utewardgUp ;  those  who  are  under  onr  jnrie- 
diction  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  where  they  please,  and  by  their 
deceptions  and  effrontery  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  united  bishope, 
but  tiiey  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  their  causes  where  accusers 
and  witnesses  of  their  offences  can  be  had." 

>Bp.U  *Ep.99adConwL 
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It  is  clear  ereu  from  diis  exhibidon  of  tbe  caee,  in  ichlch  we  have 
been  able  to  u3e  the  reports  of  onlj  one  party  as  the  sourceB  of  our  in* 
formation,  that  Gjpnan'a  conduct  in  tMs  controversy  was  not  irholly 
&ee  from  reproacti ;  and  we  should,  perhaps,  find  still  more  to  censure, 
were  it  in  our  power  to  compare  together  the  reports  tf  the  opponte 
parties.  Iq  this  regard,  a  letter  of  Cyprian,^  addressed  to  one  of  the 
opposition,  Florentius  Pupiauus,  who  having  maintained  a  good  confes- 
sion under  the  pains  of  torture,  stood  in  high  authority  as  a  martyr,  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice  ;  for  this  letter  is  in  answer  to  another, 
and  hence  we  may  gather  from  it,  what  Pupianus  had  to  object  against 
Cyprian.  Although  not  free  from  that  error  of  the  tmaratut  tendency 
which  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  subjective  news  and  feelings, 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  a  pious,  well-meaning  man, — certainly  not 
disinclined  to  hearken  to  reason.  He  had  refe^ed  to  many  charges 
against  Cyprian,  of  which  we  possess  no  further  distinct  information. 
He  asserted  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  say  what  he  would  not  part  with, 
sooner  than  enter  into  terms  of  fellowship  with  him  as  a  bishop.*  He 
reminds  him  that  priests  should  be  humble,  as  even  our  Lord  and  his 
aposdes  were  humble.^ 

Cyprian,  by  virtue  of  a  tendency  of  mind  not  uncommon  in  North 
Africa,  was  inclined  to  lay  too  great  stress  ou  unusual  psychological 
phenomena,  on  presentiments,  visions  and  dreams,  and  was  thus  ex- 
posed to  many  delu^ons.  He  doubtless  insisted  on  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  have  heard  on  tbcse  occamons,  where  he 
ought  to  have  maint^ed  his  portions  on  rational  grounds ;  but  Puiuan 
disdained  these  evidences.* 

The  way  in  which  Cyprian  replied  to  this  person  was  certainly  not 
calculated  to  remove  \m  scruples.  Without  entering  at  all  into  the 
matter  of  his  opponent's  charges,  Cyprian  continually  in^ts  on  the 
same  thing,  —  the  Inviolable  authority  of  the  bishop  ordtuned  of  God,  — 
and  declares  it  impiety  for  any  man  to  set  up  himself  as  a  judge  over 
the  judicium  Dei  et  Christi.  He  maintains  that,  as  the  bishop  stands 
in  fellowship  with  the  entire  church,  so  the  church  rests  on  the  bishop ; 
and  whoever  separates  from  the  bishop,  separates  from  the  church.^ 
EGs  hierarchical  arrogance  Inspired  in  him  dreams  and  visions,  which 
he  pronounced  divine  revelations.  He  pretended  that  he  had  heard  a 
divine  voice,  saying,  "  He  that  believes  not  Christ  who  appoints  the 
priest,  will  be  compelled  to  believe  him  when  he  avenges  the  priest."  • 
He  brings  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  obedience  to  be  rendered  to 
the  bishop,  the  fact  that  even  the  bees  had  a  queen  which  they  obeyed, 
and  robbers,  a  captun  whom  they  followed  in  all  things.  Moreover, 
the  way  in  which  he  appeals  to  Uie  testimony  of  Christians  and  pagans 


>  ^.  69.  W01 

'  Toil  we  gather  from  Cjprian'a  ansirer:  ct  Tuionca  inepttu  videri- 

Dixiati,  acmpnlom  lib!  esw  (oUeDdnm  de  '  Unde  »c]rt  debes,  episcopam  in  tcdt- 

■aimo,  in  qacm  inddutL  aia  ene,  et  eccloiun  in  episcopo;  et  «  qnil 

'  Swerdotes  hnmiles  esse  dcbere,  quia  et  cum  epUcopo  noa  sit,  in  ecclesia  nan  eise. 

Domintu  et  ApottoU  ejD»  hnmiles  faemnt.  '  Qui  Chjisto  non  cr«dit  aaoerdotem  &• 

*  Ai  may  be  iofGried   from  Cyprian'i  cienti,  poitea  credere  iodiuet,  lacvdoUH 
TindieaQlL 
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concerning  his  bumilitj,  is  not  exactly  suited  to  reEiite  -wh&t  Fupian  had 
said  respecting  his  want  of  that  virtue.^ 

When  Cyprian  wrote  the  abore  mentioned  letter,  in  the  year  253 
or  264,  —  for  according  to  his  own  account  he  had  then  administered 
the  episcopal  office  for  a  period  of  six  years,  —  the  conventicles  of  this 
party,  vhere  the  holy  supper  was  distributed,  still  remained  open.' 
Papian  had  reproached  him  also  with  this,  that  by  his  fault  a  part  was 
separated  from  the  whole  community.^  Commodian,  who  wrote  his 
Christian  Admomtions  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  considered  it  still 
needful  to  combat  this  separatist  tendency,  which,  as  usually  happens, 
perhaps  continued  to  be  cherished  for  a  short  time  even  after  the  occa^ 
non  was  forgotten  which  first  called  it  forth.  He  rebukes  those  who 
see  tiie  motes  in  others'  eyes,  but  cannot  discern  the  beam  that  is  in 
their  own.* 

The  second  schism  bad  its  origin  in  the  Roman  church ;  and  as  in 
the  snppres^oa  of  the  first,  Cornelius  of  Rome  cooperated  with  Cyprian 
of  Camiage,  so  in  this  we  see  Cyprian  joined  with  Cornelius  in  muntajn- 
ing  the  church  unity.  Thia  latter  division,  like^e  former,  sprung  out  of 
a  controrcrsy  relating  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  from  the  colli^oD 
<^  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  proper  adnnnistration  of  church  pen- 
ance ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  first  case,  the  schism  pro- 
ceeded &om  the  laxer  party,  in  the  last,  from  the  more  rigid  one.  The 
iimnediate  occasion  which  led  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  this  as  well  as 
the  other  schisms,  were  various  occurrences  which  took  place  during 
the  persecution  of  Decius.  We  have  already  observed,  that  in  th'e  Ro- 
man church,  the  prev^hng  inclination  was  on  the  whole  to  the  milder 
principle  in  regara  to  the  matter  of  penance ;  but  there  was  also  in  that 
church  a  more  rigid  party,  at  the  head  of  which  atood  Novadan,  an 
enunent  presbyter,  who  had  acquired  celebrity  as  a  theological  writer. 

For  the  rest,  we  possess  but  scanty  means  of  accurate  information 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  this  man,  — •  not  enough  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  certMn  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  his  views  on  this  ques- 
tion and  of  his  whole  conduct  in  this  affair  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  hiB 
^po^tion ;  for  the  sayings  of  exasperated  enemies,  and  representations 
which  every  where  bear  the  marks  of  passionate  exaggeration,  are  of 
course  entitled  to  no  credit.  When  we  endeavor  to  separate  the  fiicts 
at  bottom  from  the  distorted  and  spiteful  representations  of  Novatian's 
opponents,  the  following  presents  itself  as  the  most  probable  state  of  the 
case.  Novatisn  had  been  thrown,  by  fierce  conflicts  within,  from  an 
earnest  frame  of  mind  into  one  of  those  states,  usually  considered  in 
those  times  as  a  demoniacal  poseeseion.     This  was  for  him,  as  it  was  for 

>  Hamiliixem  menm  et  rratm  omnos  «t    dam  tommanicare  se  crednnt. 


*  Ai  Cyprinn  himMTf  Rive*  m 
Kind,  when  be  sayi :  Fmsln  »i 
IM,  qui,  parem  cmn  ucerdotibas  Dei  Don 
Ubeatea,  obrepnnt  et  luenux  apod  qoM- 
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SO  many  others  of  that  period,  the  hard  waj  to  faith.  It  was  to  the 
prayer  of  an  exorciat  of  the  Koman  church,  that  he, — who  had  perhaps 
already  been  touched  in  varioua  ways  by  the  power  of  Christiaiiity, — 
owed  hia  restoration  for  the  moment.  From  this  violent  conmlBion  of 
his  whole  being,  he  fell  into  a  severe  Bickness,  whence  first  resulted  his 
entire  and  radiciLl  cure.  In  the  counc  of  tiiis  nckness  hia  faith  be- 
came established,  and  seeing  death  near  at  hand,  he  received  babtism 
on  the  ^ck  bed.  He  found  In  Christianity  peace,  rest  and  sanctifying 
power.  As  he  became  distinguished  for  stcdfastness  in  faith,  clearness 
of  Christian  knowledge,  —  of  which  his  writings  bear  witness,  —  for  a 
happy  faculty  of  teaching  and  for  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
wtuch  afterwards  led  him  to  the  ascetic  life,  the  bishop  Fabian  ordained 
Mm  presbyter,  overlooking  the  fact  that  he  had  first  made  profession  of 
his  f^th  and  been  baptized  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  Koman  clergy 
were  dissatisfied,  from  the  fii3t,  with  this  procedure ;  becanse  they  held 
to  the  letter  of  ^at  church  law,  which  reqmred  that  no  individual  b^ 
tized  on  the  sick  bed, — no  clinicus, ^should  receive  ordination;  but 
the  wiser  Fabi^i  decid^  more  according  to  the  s^ritthan  according 
to  the  letter  of  tUs  Uw,^  for  its  object  was  simply  to  esclude  from  the 
spiritual  order  those  who  had  been  induced  to  receive  baptism  without 
true  repentance,  conviction  and  knowledge,  in  the  momentary  a^ta- 
taon  excited  by  the  fear  of  death.  In  Novatian's  case,  every  appre- 
hen^on  of  this  kind  was  removed  by  hjs  subsequent  life.  For  a  season, 
he  exchanged  the  active  life  of  a  practical  ecclesiaatic  for  the  noiseless 
seclu^on  of  the  ascetic ;  but  afterwards,  perhaps  not  till  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  pfu^y,  he  was  induced 
once  more  to  resume  the  active  duties  of  lus  office.^ 


314 ;  for  after  it  had  beea  hcTXi  declared,  longed   timpl;  to  the  moDS  wberebj  he 

that  ft  person  bnpcized  in  aiukneu  could  not  had  been  led  to  embrace  Cbristiatiity.    Mot 

be  conKcmtcd  u  a  presbyter,  it  w<u  u-  1cm  wanting  in  good  sense  than  nnworthj 

tigned  an  a  reason,  "that  SDch  faith  did  not  of  a  Cbrislian,  mu   Ihe  reproachful   hul- 

■priDefrom  free  eonviciion,  but  waa  fbreiid,"  gnage  of  Cornelius,  that  Satan  was  tbe  oc- 


laiKtK  npoaipiamc  yjlp  4  Tiorif  oiroii,     casion  of  Novatian's  fniih,  (v; 
aX?.' (^  &iiuyKr!(.)    Hence  too,  an  exception     nim-ciaai  ytyavrv  i  iroravuf;;   as  u   uie 
X.  unless  it  might  bo  permitted    works  of  the  evil  one  must  not  often  be- 


en account  of  his  sabsequent  leal  and  faitli,  eome  aabaervient  to  the  fonndalinn  and  in- 

(iiii    rrrr  laTtl   TaCra  atroO  ojroud^  xrU  crease  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    After  hil 

KtOTiv.]     Tbi4  exception  might  apply  to  restoration  from  this  demon iacol  disease,  il 

Ifovatian.  is  otyected  again,  that  he  fell  into  a  severe 

*  It  it  partienlarly  Important  to  compare  fit  of  sickness,  (which  may  be  very  natnral- 

bere  (be  svnodol  letter  of  Comelins,  blshtn)  1y  exptainod  ;  the  crisis  in  hia  whole  or^nn- 

rf  Rome, "to  Fabins,  bishop  of  Antiodi.   A  ic  ajstem,  for  which  he  waa  indebted  ip  the 

fragment  of  it  baa  been  preserved  hy  En-  rcstoralion  from  tliat  frenzy-like  condition, 

sebina,  (I.  VI,  c.  43.)    Thia  letter  deeerres  was  the  cause  of  ihe  sickness,)  and  that  in 

notice  as  illnatrating  that  tendency  of  the  the  approhcnaion  of  death,  he  received  hap- 

chnrch  siririt  to  confound  the  onlward  mth  idsm,  hnl  baptism  only  by  sprinkling,  aaha 

the  inner  life,  which  became,  at  an  early  condition  reqniml.  (ine  bapliimns  clinico- 

period,  ao  markedly  prominent,  espociatly  Tnm  not  being,  according  to  the  osnal  pne 

at  Rome.    It  is  urged   as   an   objection  tice  of  those  limes,  by  immersioD,}  if  it 

against  Novaiian,  lliat  his  rcatoration  from  could  be  said,  indeed,  that  iiLch  a  one  had 

a  demoniacal  frenzy,  (see  above,)  as  it  was  been  bapliied  at  oil.    It  is  objected,  mor»- 

called,  by  exorcists  of  the  Roman  chnrch,  over,  that  anhecqaentlv  he  received  none  of 

had  be«i  the  means  of   his   convenion.  those  riles  which  should  hava  been  bestow- 

Whetber  this  were  the  cose  or  not,  that  ed  on  him  according  to  the  nMgM  of  Ifa* 
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Some  slight  hints  of  Cyprian  by  no  means  suffice  to  prove  that  No- 
TatJan,  previous  to  bis  conTerwon,  had  been  a  stoic  philcsopher,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  stoic  morality,  mixing  in  with  his  Christianity,  had 
Produced  that  severe  tone  of  thinking  irhich  distinguished  him  on  these 
iDattera.  His  principles  admit  of  so  natural  an  explanation  from  the 
Btemness  of  his  Christian  character,  he  acted  in  this  case  so  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  a  whole  party  of  the  church  in  his  time,  that  there  is  the 
leaa  need  of  attempting  to  derive  them  from  some  outward  source,  for 
wMch  ^ere  is  not  tiie  feast  ground  of  historical  evidence.^ 

Here  a  question  arises  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  right  an- 
swer to  it  would  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  both  as  to 
the  matters  in  dispute,  and  as  to  the  character  of  Novatian.  It  is 
this, — whether  his  opposition  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  Cornelius  as 
tnshop,  or  to  the  milder  principles  of  church  penance.  According  to 
the  accnsataons  of  his  paaraonate  opponents,  we  must,  indeed,  suppose, 
that  in  the  outset  he  was  striving,  from  motives  of  ambition,  after  the 
episcopal  dignity,  uid  was  thence  induced  to  excite  these  troubles  and 
throw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party.  If  it  could  be  proved,  that  dur- 
ing (he  Decian  persecution  he  still  belonged  to  the  milder  party,  it 
might  in  this  way  be  made  to  appear  probable,  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  ^ose  extremes  by  outward  causes  of  excitement.  Now  tbe  Boman 
clergy,  in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  and  white  they  were 
without  a  bishop,  sent  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,^  a  letter  in 
wluch  he  was  informed  of  their  decision,  that  absolution  ought  to  be 

chaidi,  —  not  TOnfirmation  by  the  hand  of  inhiiprinriplosof  penitence  ;iiiid  he  might, 

tbs  bishnp.     "How  tim  could  he  pombly  na  an  osi^elir.  too,  sinnd  in  hi;!h  considera- 

hiue  Ttctictd  the  noli)  Glmit  f  "    All  this  ia  lion  iriih  the  chnrch.    Korniiiin  may  liave 

m  itMlg  cbanctcriatic  of  the  oalwardnns  been  wronf;  In  this  respect.  Ihal  hj  ihc  mis- 

■Dd  pmionaw  glaverv  to  prejudice  of  the  leadin^orarBlsciHCticism,he[6i^tChris- 

if. .. .  1  -.  •  __-.!.  .t._   .  fluifjng  ttn-ngth  tian  chnritj'.  nnd  wai  nnwilling  to  leave  his 

biahop  of  Rome,  aptrrmnl  qniet  nnd  iioliindc,  to  serve  tha  ' 

probtblT  Fabian  Ds,  —  the  letter  pocs  onto  brethren  who  needcii  his  priwtly  offires; 

nj.  —  onlsined  him  prrtsbjlcr,  aptinil  tha  but  Comi^llas  miiT  have  aliowMl  hlmielf  to 

wiihca  of  the  rest  of  l!ie  clergy,  who  oh-  invent  for  bis  conrtnct  on   this  occasion, 

Jecled  lo  the  ordinalion  of  a  perwm  who  another   motive,   inoon^islenl   with    Nora-    . 

had  been  baplizcd  bv  sprlnklinf;,  on  a  sick  lien's  diaracler 

bed.    The  bishop,  (probably  ■  man  of  more  l  It  is  by  no  means  dear,  that  Novatian'a 

libend  spirit.)  wishmi  in  this  case  to  make  opponents  seriously  ilioiight  of  deriving  his 

an  exception.     Comclins  ^nin  objects  to  pixmlinr  views  from  any  Each  source  as 

him.  [hat  dnrinf;  the  pcrsccniion,  he  bad  this.   When  Cyprian  objects  to  Ihese  views, 

■bat  himself  np  in  a  chamber,  out  of  fear ;  that  they  are  more  stoic  than  Christian,  (ep 

and  was  nnwillla^  to  leave  it,  to  perform  S3  ad  Antoniiin,)  (hb  namrally  rcfecs   to 

the  dalirs  of  his  office  in  beliatf  of  sacb  M  their  character  only,  and  not  to  their  ori- 

nceded  his  help.    When  his  dearoni  a^ked  gin ;  and  when  he  lipbtsids  him, "  Jaclct  se 

biin  to  do  IhLi,  he  tnmed  them  off  with  the  licet  Ct  philosophiam  vcl  eloquemiam  snam 

reply,  thai  "  ho  was  the  friend  of  another  npcrfajs  vocihiis  pradjccl,"  the  flnit  alludes 

phlloaophj."    We  oan  here,  to   be   snre,  perhaps  lo  the  rpipuv.  the  pallium  of  the 

merelT  amjtetan  what  the  fact  at  bottom  uaiT/Tvc.  (see  ihe  preceding  note,)  or  lo  the 

ii,  «4itch  lies  nnder  the  distorted  rcpresen-  fame  of  a  distingiaished  dofrmaiic  writer 

tation  of  Cornelius's  hatred.    By  the  h-ipa  which  Novatian  had  acquired   as   author 

ft^jMo^'a,  is  10  be  underBlood,  prohahly.  of  die  work  I>e  regiila  Adel,  or  De  trinjtate. 

tbe  secluded  life  of  the  ascetic  as  eoToparod  Thus  int,  Cornelius  speaks  of  him  In  the 

to  that  of  the  practical  ecclesiastic.    Nova-  above  cited  letter,  as  OCnf  i  doyuaTteric, 

tian  may  have  retired,  for  »  seaaon,  into  i  ric  ixKXiiataaTiKrK  Jiri(rr4/i;;f  irrrooffiri- 

soUtnde,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  pab-  irr^f. 

Be  occapationa.    This  is  in  keeping  with  *  Ep,  31 
th«  uston  character  which  eipresN*  iMlf 
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granted  at  the  eztremity  of  death  to  all  li^iaed  persona  who  manifeBted 
true  pemtence ;  — a  decision  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  tte  more 
ri^d  party,  according  to  which  all  who  had  been  convicted  of  peccata 
mortalia  should  be  unconditionaJIy  excluded  from  church  absolution. 
And  yet,  according  to  Cyprian's  testimony,  this  letter  was  composed  by 
NovaUan.'  Bat  even  if  Cyprian's  account  be  entirely  correct,  yet 
from  a  letter  setting  forth  the  common  decision  of  a  college  of  pred>y- 
tors,  no  certiun  inference  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  BubjectiTe 
opinion  of  the  individual  who  composed  it ;  for  nothing  else  needed  to 
proceed  from  him  besides  the  form  and  style  of  composition.  It  may 
be,  that  N'ovatlan  at  this  time  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
which  he  afterwards  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose.  By  the  same  letter, 
in  fact,  notice  was  also  given,  that  a  settled  decision  on  these  contro- 
verted matters  should  Qually  be  made,  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
after  a  new  bishop  bad -been  chosen.  Novatian,  althou^  himself  in- 
clined to  the  severer  principles,  might  the  more  readily  yield  fur  the 
moment,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  succeed,  when  the  matter  should 
be  discussed  preparatory  to  the  final  decision,  in  procuring  an  authori- 
tative sanction  of  his  own  principles.  In  the  same  letter,  too,  he  ex- 
presses himself  doubtfully  enough  with  regard  to  the  sigiiificancy  of  tlie 
absolution  imparted  in  such  cases,  —  "  God  only  knows,"  he  says,  "  how 
he  will  dispose  of  such,  and  by  what  rule  he  will  judge  them ;"  *  lan- 
guage which  intimates  the  writer's  own  opinion,  that  absolution  could 
not  with  propriety  be  granted  to  such  persons ;  that  they  should  only 
be  recommended  to  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  decision  of  their  fate 
left  mth  God ;  although  we  would  not  deny  that  one  might  express 
himself  thus  from  the  position  of  the  milder  party*  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  deceptive  nature  of  all  outward  signs  of  penitence.^  If  Novatian 
generally  performed  at  this  time  the  function  of  secretary  to  the  Roman 
church,^  he  must  be  considered  as  the  writer  also  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
letter,*  composed  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  clercy,  in  which  the  same 
principles  are  expressed  as  in  the  second.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  then 
what  we  have  just  said  respecting  the  relation  of  the  writer's  own  opin- 
ions to  the  views  expressed  in  the  communication  of  a  public  body,  must 
be  applied  also  to  this  letter.*    It  was  never  objected  to  Jfovatian,  that 

S2,  of  this  let-     IhecJiKjicnl  anlhor,  in  a  church  where  leam- 
ID;;  ktid  lulent  Tor  coi 
cummon,  wonld  be  m 


tcr:  Noiatinno  tunc  scri>ieutc  ot  quod  scrip-    in;;  ktid  lulentror  composiii 


'  Deo  ipso  scienln.  quid  de  tnlihua  fadlt  ... . 

el  qualiterjudicii  bui  exHtninct  poiidcm,  "  The  Iciiervre  hare  Hied  nlrcAily  at  pa^ 

'Sea  Cyprian,  cp.  53:  Si  noi  aliquis  IS*,  nolo  I.  and  |>iij,i,- aati,  noie  1. 
panilcntia  gimalutione  delugeril,  Deus,  qui  <  In  t\\n  Iviler,  tuo,  tlie  sahjeclirc  opinion 
nan  deridetnr,  et  qui  cor  hominis  intoetur,  of  the  writer  maf  gleam  tbronch  the  lan- 
ds hia  qUK  DOS  rniuus  peiipcximuA.  judicel,  gunge,  where  hv  speaks  of  the  ndmoniiions 
ct  •etTDTum  Buorum  senicniiam  Dominus  given  to  the  foUen:  ''Ipsos  cohortnti  snmiii 
omendei  et  hortamnr,   agere    p<criiemiam,  si    quo 

*  Which.  lioVGTer.  cannot  lie   certainly  modo  indulgcntiam  potemnt  rcci]ierc  ah  co 

inferred  froTD  the  testinionf  of  Crprinn,  at-  qui  potest  prsBtare,  — lliouiih  the  nords 

ready  cilcd.     For  it  is  left  douhtfnl.  wheth-  do  not  iwrgaarilg  cxrirefi  as  much.     In  ilia 

(a*!!  was  by  a  mere  acddenl  that  Novatian  severily  of  tone  wilh  which  this  letter  spcnki 

composed  thnt  letter,  or  whellier  he  wroto  of  those  bishops  that  forsook  their  comrao- 

it  in  his  uSdal  capacitv.    Wo  niusl  allow  Dities,  we  might  likewise  rein^^ize  the  sen- 

it,  boweier,  ta  be  not  ftnprobable,  that  the  timeaa  of  the  more  rigid  Noraiian. 
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lus  later  views  contradicted  the  convictioDS  he  had  earlier  exprened ; 
and  it  admits  of  being  easily  espluned,  how  it  ahonld  happen  that  the 
(u^poution  of  the  more  rigid  partj  did  sot  asaume  a  bolder  form  imtj] 
me  cloae  of  the  persecutioD,  when  the  deliberations  respectiDg  the 
treatment  of  the  lapd  commenced,  and  when  the  milder  party  obtained 
a  leader  in  the  person  of  their  bishop  Cornelias.  We  have  the  less 
reaacHi  to  doubt,  that  it  waa  his  zeal  for  the  more  rigid  principles 
which  inspired  Novation  &oin  the  first,  because  they  accorded  bo  per^ 
fectly  with  his  character.  The  accosations  of  hie  opponents  should  not 
be  suffered  to  embarrass  us ;  for  it  is  the  usual  way  with  the  lo^cal 
polemics,  to  trace  schisms  and  heresies  to  some  outward,  unhallowed 
motive,  even  where  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any  such  motive 
has  existed.  Novatian  had  on  some  occasion  solemnly  declared,  after 
the  Roman  bishopnc  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fabian,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  the  episcopal  dignity — an  office  to  which  por> 
haps,  on  account  of  the  high  respect  enterttuned  for  him,  as  an  ascetic 
and  a  divine,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  he  might  easily  have 
attained.  But  he  sud  he  had  no  longing  for  that  office.  We  have  no 
reason,  with  the  bishop  Cornelius,  to  accuse  Novatian  in  this  case  of 
falacho>od.  He  could  say  this  with  perfect  sincerity;  he,  the  quiet, 
toviug  ascetic,  the  Uieologian  glad  to  he  lefl  undisturbed  to  his  dog- 
matic speculations,  surely  had  do  vdeh  to  burden  himself  with  an  office 
BO  overwhelmed  with  cares  as  that  of  a  Roman  bishop  had  already  be- 
come. Cornelius  knows,  indeed,  that  he  teeredy  aspired  after  the 
episcopal  dignity ;  but  whence  had  Cornelius  the  faculty  to  penetrate 
thus  into  the  secret  feeling  and  inmost  recesses  of  his  opponent's 
heart  ?  Cyprian  himself  intimates,  that  a  party  strife  amcemmg  prm- 
dplea,  in  the  outset  wholly  objective,  had  preceded ;  and  it  was  not 
until  this  dispate  made  a  schism  inevitable,  that  the  opposite  party  set 
up  another  bishop,  as  their  chief,  against  Cornelius.^  Inspired  by  his 
ascetic  seal,  Novatian  was  only  contendmg  for  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  purity  of  the  church,  and  against  the  decline  of  discipline,  without 
wishing  or  seeking  for  anything  besides.  Settled  in  his  own  convio- 
&aa,  seaJous  in  the  defence  of  them,  but  averse,  by  natural  dispoution, 
to  everything  that  savored  of  a  boisterous  ontward  acti^ty,  he  was, 
agunat  his  own  will,  made  the  head  of  a  party  by  those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  principles,  and  compelled  by  them  to  assume  the  episcopal 
dignity.  In  this  regard,  he  could  say  with  tmth,  in  his  letter  to  Dio 
nynus  Inshop  of  Alezandna,  "  that  Ha  had  been  hurried  on  against  Ma 

The  man  who,  properly,  was  the  moving  tout  of  this  party,  and 
to  whose  influence,  doubtless,  it  was  owing,  that  they  broke  entirely 
with  Cornelius  and  created  another  bishop  for  themselves,  came  from 
a  different  quarter.  Novatua,  the  Carthagenian  presbyter,  who  had 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  troubles  in  the  church  of  North  Africa, 
had  left  that  country,  when  Cyprian  gained  the  ascendancy;  whether 

I  Cjprisn,  ep.  4S:  lymnm  psnii  obsti-  ct  in  pe/m  nentdacaU  diacordia,  qiitcojnim 

UM  et  inflexibilht  pcrtiiiociit  lun  tanAM  sibi  ooaatitiiiL 

nwirMEiuuin  re,  ii-isiLj  »cd  ctiaiu.gftiwXe        * 'Ori  <i«uF  ^jt*ij.    Eiueb.  1.  TL c- 4fc 
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it  was,  tliat  he  no  longer  agreed  with  the  principles  of  Felicisunnu^ 
and  jet  could  not  be  reconciled  to  Cyprian,  and  would  not  have  him  for 
his  hishop,  or  whether  it  was  only  the  failure  of  his  intrigues  agtunst 
Cyprian,  that  induced  him  to  this  step.  ,  He  had  betaken  himself  to 
itome,  where  he  found  those  dbputes  already  existing  in  the  bud.  Wa 
temperament  did  not  allow  him  to  lie  idle  and  oeutraj  where  strife  and 
^Uttion  were  going  on.  Accordiag  to  the  principles  which,  in  common 
with  the  other  four  presbyters  and  Felicisaimus,  he  had  advocated  at 
Carthage,  he  ought  to  have  leaned  to  the  cause  of  Cornelius.*  Bat 
whether  he  had  now  undergone  a  radical  change  in  his  views  on  the 
matters  in  dispute,  either  through  the  influence  of  Novatian,  his  supe- 
rior as  a  theoretical  theologian,  or  in  consequence  of  his  ardent  temper^ 
ament,  so  ready  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  or  whether  he  took 
no  interest  in  the  real  object  of  the  dispute,  either  at  Cartiu^  or  at 
Kome,  but  was  only,  in  his  way,  everywhere  a  friend  to  the  partly  in 
opposition ;  whether  he  was  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  tl^t  i^r^ 
wluch  had  no  bishop  at  its  head,  or  whether  he  hated  Cornelius  for 
other  reasons  -^  it  suffices  to  know,  that  Novatus  enlisted  warmly  in  the 
contest  for  the  principles  of  Novation.  He  was  fte  man,  wherever  he 
might  be,  at  Carthage  or  at  Kome,  to  become  the  moving  spring  of 
agitation,  although  be  placed  some  one  else  at  the  head  and  caused 
every  thing  to  move  under  the  name  of  the  latter.  Thus  may  it  have 
been  through  fas  active  influence,  that  the  sctusm  became  more  decided 
in  its  character,  and  that  Novatian  was  forced  by  his  party  to  place 
himself,  as  bishop,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  had  been  governed,  in  his  treatment  of  those 
who  had  fallen  during  the  persecution  of  Declus,  by  the  milder  princi- 
plee  of  the  church.  He  had  received  many  to  church  fellowship,  who 
were  accused,  at  least  by  the  other  party,  of  heiag  taerijieaii.  It  was 
lud  to  his  account,  by  Kovatian  and  his  followers,  that  he  had  polluted 
the  church  by  the  admission  of  the  unclean  ;  and  on  both  sides,  great 
liberties  were  l^ken  in  ascribing  the  actions  of  the  opposite  party  to  se- 
cret motives,  calculated  to  place  them  in  the  most  unfavorable  hght. 
Aa  Cornelius  pretended  to  believe  that  Novatian  acted  under  the  im- 

fiulse  of  an  ambitious  lon^og  after  the  episcopal  dignity,  so  a  part  at 
east  of  Novatian's  followers  attributed  the  mildness  of  Corn^us  towards 
others  t»  the  consciousness  of  similar  guilt  in  himself,  for  he,  as  they 
afl3rmed,  was  a  libellaticus.'  Both  parties  sought,  as  usual  in  such 
cases  of  dispute,  ia  secure  on  their  own  side  the  verdict  of  the  great 
metropohtan  churches  at  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Carthage,  and  botb 
sent  delegates  to  those  conmiunities.     The  zeal  shown  by  Novatian  for 

'  Moahcim  deraiub  NavBtiaii  aningt  the  in  favor  of  hii  opinion  n,  tbu  C;rpmn,  wbo 

reproBCfa  of  contrulicliQ^  himself,  hj  re-  bnnled  np  ererv  possible  charge  agniiwt 

CRlUng  the  fitct,  that  NoTBtiui  was  not  one  tioTUian,  jet  newr  accnses  him,  even  wh«P 

of  those  fire  pregbvutn,  and  thai  be  agreed  he  hid  ocsnon  for  bo  doing,  of  self-conln- 

with  ihrsc  and  ¥riUi  Felidsaimas,  not  in  diction.     But  it  maj  be  conceived,  that 

evOT  respect,  bat  only  in  (heir  opposition  Cyprian  waa  tolh  10  touch  on  this  point, 

to  Cvprinn.    But  the  ovidence  above  dted  becsnK  he  bad  i«asoii  to  fear  a  rtlon  on 

ttnii'l^  in  the  way  or  this  aHcrtion.    The  acconnt  of  hii  own  diange  of  prindple* 

•troiii^«t  argiameat  which  Moiheim  briogg  ■  Cjprian,  ep.  S2. 
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tbe  Htnctness  of  church  discipline  and  the  pnrit;  of  Christian  conduct, 
to  the  honesty  of  nhich  zeal  his  own  life  bore  testimony,  and  the  author- 
iW  of  certiun  Confessors  united  with  him  in  the  beginmng,  procured  for 
his  delegates  a  l&rorable  reception.  One  bishop,  Fabius  of  Antioch, 
ires  even  ou  the  point  of  deciding  in  bis  favor.  Dionysius,  biehop  of 
Alexandria,  a  mild,  prudent,  liberal  minded  man,  was  opposed  to  the 
Noratian  principles  from  the  first ;  but  he  began  with  trying  by . 
friendly  persuasionB  to  prevul  on  Novatisn  to  submit.  He  wrot«  in 
reply  to  his  application,'  "  If  you  hare  been  urged  on,  ae  you  say, 
agunst  your  own  will,  you  will  prove  this  by  voluntarily  turning  about ; 
&  there  is  nothing  you  ought  nob  to  be  willing  to  suffer  ra<£er  than 
create  a  schism  in  £e  church  of  God.  And  martyrdom  incurred  for 
tjte  Bake  of  preventing  such  a  sctusm  would  be  not  lees  glorious,  than 
martyrdom  to  avoid  being  an  idolater ;  nay,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  nobler  act, —  for  in  the  one  case,  you  become  a  martyr  for  the 
peace  of  your  own  soul,  in  the  other,  for  the  good  of  the  entire  church. 
If,  then,  you  should  now,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  constnunt,  restore 
the  brethren  to  unanimity,  the  good  you  would  thus  effect  would  exceed 
the  evil  which  you  have  occasioned.  The  latter  would  not  be  charged 
to  your  account,  and  the  former  would  redound  to  your  pnuse.  But 
should  they  refuse  to  follow  you,  and  the  afifur  prove  impracticable, 
hasten  at  least  to  deliver  j/our  oum  soul.  Follow  after  peace ;  and  I 
bid  you  farewell  in  the  Lord."  But  Novatdan  was  too  firmly  set  in  his 
<^anionB,  and  too  far  carried  away  by  his  polemic  zeal,  \a  listen  to  such 
lepreaentationa  as  these.  The  amiable  Dionysius,  therefore,  now  de- 
dared  more  decidedly  against  him,  and  used  his  influence  also  to  draw 
away  others  from  his  party.  He  accused  bim  of  promulgating  the  most 
miscluevous  doctrines  concerning  God,  and  of  misrepresenting  the  com- 
pasnonate  Saviour  as  an  unmerciful  boing.^ 

Novatian  might  now  rely  with  the  more  confidence  on  finding  support 
in  North  Africa,  because  Cyprian  had  himself  been  hitherto  incbned 
to  favor  fflmilar  principles  on  the  matter  of  penitence.  But  meanwhile 
Cyprian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  changed  his  views  and  his 
line  of  conduct,  thus  brin^g  upon  himself  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
and  fickleness  of  mind.'  At  the  same  lime,  he  looked  upon  NovaUan 
as  a  disturber  of  the  church  unity,  who  set  up  himself  against  a  bishop 
regularly  chosen  and  appointed  by  God  himself,  and  who  would  prescribe 
luB  own  peculiar  principles  as  laws  for  the  entire  church. 

The  controversy  with  the  Kovatian  party  turned  upon  two  general 
ptnnts ;  one  relating  to  the  principles  of  penitence,  the  other  to  the 
question,  what  constitutes  the  idea  and  essence  of  a  true  church  ?  la 
respect  to  the  first  point  of  dispute,  Novati&n  had  been  often  unjustly 
accused  of  muntainmg,  that  no  person,  having  once  violated  his  bapti»- 
mal  TOWS,  can  ever  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin,  <^  he  is  certainly  exposed 
to  etemtd  damnation.  But  first,  Koratian  by  no  means  maintained 
that  a  Christiaii  is  a  perfect  saint;  he  spoke  here  not  of  all  sins,  bat 

'  Fnteb.  I.  VI.  c  *«.  mKo^avroinm. 

*  Eiueb.  1.  VU.  c  6 :  Tbr  xp^orvrannr  ■  Ep.  SS :  Ne  me  tliqaii  exuiimct,  ft  pio- 
tipimi  i/iiiv  'IirooOv  XptsTto,  oc  ii^it?    pcnito  meo  leviur  K       '""" 
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ftgguming  as  v&WA  the  above-mentioned  distinctioa  between  "  peccata 
venialia  "  and  "  peccata  mortalia,"  he  was  treating  only  of  the  latter. 
Agwn,  he  was  speaking  by  no  means  of  the  dioine  forgiaenen  of  tin^ 
but  only  of  the  church  tribunal,  of  aisolution  by  the  church.  The 
diurch,  he  would  say,  has  no  right  to  grant  absolution  to  a  person  who, 
by  any  mortal  sin,  has  trifled  away  tho  pardon  obtained  for  him  by 
CStrist,  and  appropriated  to  him  by  baptism.  No  counsel  of  God,  toucb- 
iDg  the  case  of  such  persons,  has  been  revealed ;  for  the  forgivencas  of 
sin,  which  the  gospel  assures  us  of,  relates  only  to  sins  committed  be- 
fore baptism.  We  ought  doubtless  to  be  interested  for  such  fallen 
brethren,  but  nothing  can  be  done  for  them  save  to  exhort  them  to 
repent,  and  to  commend  them  to  God's  mercy.  "  The  sacrificati," 
Novadan  wrote,^  "  must  not  be  received  to  the  communion ;  they  should 
only  be  exhorted  to  repentance,  —  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  must  be 
left  to  that  God,  who  alone  has  power  to  for^ve  sin."  That  this  was 
Novatian's  doctrine,  even  Cyprian,  —  though  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
he  was  not  always  mindful  of  it, — evidently  presupposes,  when  he  says," 
"  Oh,  what  moclcery  of  the  deceived  brethren,  what  empty  cheating  (^ 
those  afflicted,  uniiappy  men,  —  to  exhort  them  to  a  repentance  where- 
by they  are  to  satisfy  God,  and  yet  deprive  tbcm  of  the  salvation  which 
they  were  to  obtain  by  this  satisfaction !  To  say  to  your  brother,  — ■ 
mourn,  weep  tears,  sigh  day  and  night,  abound  in  good  works,  so  thoa 
mayst  wash  away  thy  sins,  but  after  all  thou  shalt  die  vritAout  tlie 
ehureh.  Thou  must  do  all  that  serves  to  obtain  peace ;  but  the  peace 
thou  seekest,  thou  shalt  not  obtain !  Who  would  not  give  up  at  once  T 
Who  would  not  smk  in  very  despiur  ?  Think  you,  the  busbandmao 
could  labor,  were  it  said  to  Mm,  <  Bestow  all  diligence  and  care  on  the 
culture  of  your  fields,  but  you  shtdl  reap  no  harvest  V  "  It  must  be 
allowed  that  Cyprian,  even  in  what  he  says  here,  does  not  enter  enough 
into  his  opponent's  train  of  thought,  and  is  not  entirely  fwr  towards  him. 
For  it  was,  by  no  means,  Novatian's  doctrine,  that  all  the  efforts  of  a 
person,  doing  penance  in  this  sense,  were  to  no  purpose.  He  m^i^ 
tfuned  only,  that  the  church  was  not  warranted  to  announce  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  which  was  sought  and  wluch  divine  grace  might 
bestow. 

As  we  see  from  Novatian's  declaration  in  the  passage  just  quot«d 
from  Socrates,  the  question  in  this  controversy  related,  in  the  outset, 
only  to  (me  of  those  offences  reckoned  among  the  peccata  mortalia,  only 
to  acts  involving  tlie  denial  of  Christianity.  On  the  supposition  that 
Novation  was  at  first  so  severe  only  agunst  tJdi  class  of  offences,  Cy- 
prian was  right  in  attack^ig  the  standard  of  the  whole  moral  judgment 
which  must  Tie  at  the  basis  of  this  (node  of  procedure,  —  in  combatting 
the  notion,  that  barely  tuch  offences  were  to  be  denominated  ung 
agiunst  God,  denial  of  God,  demal  of  Christianity ;  as  if  every  sin  were 
not  a  sin  against  God,  a  practical  denial  of  God,  and  of  Cluistianitjr. 
"  It  must  be  allowed,"  says  Cyprian,^  "  the  nn  of  an  adulterer  and  m- 
oeiver  is  more  aggravated  tbaa  that  of  the  libellatici ;  for  the  latter 

.i  Vid.SocnU.1.  IT.e.  SB.  ■  Ep.  SI.  lEp-SS. 
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have  fallen  into  mn  bj  yielding  to  force,  nnder  the  wrong  impresa<na 
&a,t  it  is  enough  merely  not  to  have  saciificed,  while  the  former  sins 
oat  of  free  choice.  Adulterers  and  deceivers,  according  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  Eph.  5:  5,  are  as  idolatera."  "For  «nce  onr  bodies  are  the 
members  of  Christ,  and  each  of  us  is  a  temple  of  God,  whoever  by  adul- 
tery violates  God's  temple,  offends  God  himself;  and  whoever  in  com- 
mitting ffln  does  the  will  of  the  devil,  serves  evil  spirits  and  false  gods : 
fbr  evil  works  proceed  not  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  from  the  insligatioas 
of  the  adversary,  and  evil  desires  proceemng  from  the  tmcleau  spirit 
impel  men  to  act  agunst  God  and  to  serve  Satan." 

But  later,  at  least,  the  Novatian  party  applied  their  principle  avow- 
edly to  the  entire  class  of  "  mortal  sins ;"  which  application  Kovatian 
himself  most  probably  had  in  mind  from  the  beginDing,  though  the  im- 
mediate turn  of  the  controversy  led  him  to  ape^  of  one  description 
onljof  mortal  sins.  The  ascetic  was  assuredly  not  disposed  to  treat 
nns  of  voluptuousness  with  too  much  Indulgence. 

Again,  Novatian  speaks,  in  the  passage  from  Socrat«s,  of  those  only 
who  had  sacriGced.  But  if  Cypnan  does  not  misrepresent  Novatian, 
tiie  latter,  in  the  outset  at  least,  must,  with  great  injustice,  have  placed 
in  the  same  category,  all  who  had  in  any  way  proved  unfailhiul  under 
the  persecution,  as  well  Hbcllatici  as  sacnficati,  without  respect  to  the 
different  gradations  of  guilt,  or  to  the  different  circumstances  that  ac- 
companied  it ;  and  utterly  refused  absolution  to  all  libellatici  as  well  as 
Bacnficati,  without  considering  how  many  of  the  libellatics  were  guilty 
rather  of  an  error  and  mistake  of  the  understanding,  than  of  an  actual 

There  is  beautifully  expressed,  in  the  manner  in  which  Cyprian  com- 
batted  these  principles  of  Novatian,'  the  loving,  paternal  heart  of  the 
pions  shepherd,  following  his  Master's  example  —  the  animating  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  sympathy.  Having  supposed  the 
case,  that  many  a  libellatic,  whose  conscience  reproved  him  of  no  crinae^ 
might  be  tempted,  in  despair,  to  tear  himself  away,  with  his  family, 
from  the  church,  and  seek  admission  into  some  heretical  sect,  he  oV 
serves — "  At  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be  laid  to  our  charge  that  we 
took  no  care  of  the  wounded  sheep,  and  on  account  of  one  that  was 
diseased,  led  many  sound  oaee  to  perish ;  that  while  our  Lord  left  the 
ninety  and  nine  whole  sheep,  and  went  after  the  one  that  had  wandered 
and  become  weary,  and  when  he  had  found  it,  brought  it  away  himself 
on  his  shoulders,  we  not  only  do  not  seek  after  the  fallen,  but  even 
reject  them  when  they  return  to  us."  He  contrasts  with  this  severi^ 
seversl  passages  from  the  apostle  Paul,  (1  Corinth.  9 :  22,  — 12 ;  26, 
— 10 ;  33,  etc.)  and  then  adds,  "  The  case  stands  diferently  vrith  the 
philosophers  and  stoics,  who  say  all  sins  are  alike,  and  that  a  sound 
man  should  not  easily  be  brought  to  bend.  But  the  difference  is  wide 
betwixt  j^osophers  and  Christians.  We  are  bound  to  keep  aloof  from 
whait  proceeds,  not  &em  God's  grace,  but  from  the  pride  of  a  severe 
njitlrtiophy.     Our  Lord  says,  in  his  gospel, '  Be  ye  mercifdl,  even  a* 
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your  Father  is  merely ;'  and  '  the  whole  need  not  a  phjainan,  bot 
tiie  sick ;'  bat  auch  a  phTsicau  he  cannot  be,  who  aajs,  I  take  care  only 
of  Ute  Bound  who  need  no  phTsician.  Behold,  yonder  lies  thy  brother, 
wounded  in  battle  by  his  enemy.  On  the  one  hand,  Satan  is  trying  to 
destroy  him  whom  he  has  wounded ;  on  the  other,  Christ  exhorta  ua 
not  to  leave  him  to  perish,  whom  he  has  redeemed.  Which  cause  do 
we  espouse ;  on  whose  side  do  we  stand  ?  Do  we  help  the  devil  finish 
lu9  work  of  destruction?  Do  we,  like  the  priest  aod  the  Levite  in  the 
gospel,  pass  by  our  brother  lying  half  dead  f  Or  do  we,  like  the  priests 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  fotlowing  Christ's  precepts  imd  example,  snatch 
the  wounded  man  from  the  grasp  of  his  enemy ;  that  having  done  every 
thing  for  his  sdvalion,  we  may  leave  the  final  deci^n  of  lus  case  to  the 
judgment  of  God  ?" ' 

BeauUfulIy  and  truly  stud  as  all  this  was,  in  opposition  to  tJu  spirit 
of  Kovalianism,  yet  Novatian's  principles  could  neither  be  touched  nor 
refilled  by  it.  Novatian  too  declared  that  the  fallen  brethren  mnst  be 
cared  for,  and  exhorted  to  repentance.  He  too  acknowledged  God's 
mercy  towards  doners,  and  allowed  it  right  tci  recommend  the  fallen  to 
&&t  mercy ;  but  that  men  could  once  more  surely  announce  to  them 
that  for^veness  of  sins  they  bad  trifled  away,  this  he  was  unwilling  to 
concede,  because  he  could  find  no  objective  ground  for  such  confidence. 
Hence,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  substantially  refuted,  waa  to 
point  out  such  an  objective  ground  of  confidence  for  all  sinners,  — 
namely,  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  the  sinner  needed  ever  but  to 
appropriate  to  himself  in  believing  penitence  and  believing  trust,  when 
the  tnie  relation  was  unfolded  between  the  objective  and  subjective  in 
justification  and  regeneration.  But  on  this  point,  Novatian's  opponents 
themselves  had  not  the  clearest  views ;~  for  though,  in  opposing  his 
principles,  they  did  sometimes  refer,  indeed,  to  1  John  2 :  1,2,  yet  in 
BO  doing,  they  expressed  themselves  as  if  the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained 
by  Christ,  related  properly  to  those  sins  alone  which  had  been  commit- 
ted before  baptism ;  and  as  if  in  respect  to  sins  committed  afterwards, 
there  was  need  of  a  new  and  special  satisfaction  by  good  works.  This 
portion  once  taken,  Kovatian  might  fairly  ask,  who  can  vouch  for  it, 
that  such  a  satisfaction  will  suffice  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  main  point  of  the  controversy,*  the  idea 
of  the  church,  Novalian  maintained,  that  one  of  the  essential  marks  of 
a  true  church  being  purity  and  holiness,  every  church  which,  neglects 
ing  the  right  exercise  of  church  discipline,  tolerated  In  its  bosom,  or  re- 
aiuaitted  to  its  communion,  such  persons  as,  by  gross  sins,  have  broken 
their  baptismal  vow,  ceased  by  that  very  act  to  be  a  true  Christiaa 
ohurch,  and  forfeited  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  a  church. 

■  Ut  nmtuni  Deo  jadid   naerremns ;  the  latter  port  of  the  ronrth  century,  otto- 

upon  Uie  iasposition,  Uwt  ii,  cli&t  abaolii-  citel;  expressed  the  two  mun  potidom  id 

mat  eanoot  fbreBtSiU  God'a  jodzment,  bttC  Novaiiaa  in  thcM  words:  "Quod  inar**>* 

remuni  Tslid  at  the  divine  tribniul  only  peccstnm  eordaaia  donare  non  poMlt,  ii 


It  ibreBtBiU  God'a  jodzment,  bttC  Novaiiaa  in  thcM  words:  "Qood  n 

tlid  at  the  divine  tribniul  only  peccatnm  eordaaia  donare  non  poatlt, 

wfaon  God,  who  tries  tlie  Mcrets  of  tbe  anod  ipsa   perest   itdpiendo  peconlM" 

heait,  finds  the  temper  of  the  man  to  cor-  Ep.  lu.  contra  IfoTatian.    OMkod.  tnhL 

nipoad  with  thia  abaolniion.  oiu.  T.  Tit. 
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Hence  the  Nor&fiftiuBts,  as  they  held  UieinselTes  to  be  alone  the  pnre, 
immacnlate  eharch,  called  tliemselves  "  oJ  oirffapoi,"  the  Pure.  It  was 
rightly  urged  against  Novatian,  that  individuals  could  be  accountable 
aod  punishable  only  for  tboir  own  nns,  and  not  for  the  sins  of  others  in 
irfaich  they  had  no  shore ;  tbat  it  vras  only  the  inner  fellowship  with 
nnners  by  the  dispoaition  of  the  heart,  not  outward  companionship  vith 
them,  that  tended  necessarily  to  contaminate ;  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
assumption  of  human  pride,  to  pretend  to  the  exercise  here  below  of 
that  judicial  power  of  separation  between  the  tme  and  false  members 
of  the  church,  which  the  Lord  has  reserved  in  his  own  hands.  On  this 
point,  Cyprian  finely  remarks,  "  Though  the  tares  appear  to  exist  in  the 
church,  this  should  not  disturb  our  &th  or  our  love  bo  far  as  to  lead  us 
to  separate  ourselves  from  the  church  itself,  because  there  are  tares  in 
it.  We  should  see  to  it,  that  we  ourselves  belong  to  the  wheat,  so  that 
when  the  gmn  is  gathered  into  oar  Lord's  gamer,  we  may  receive  the 
reward  of  our  work.  The  apostle  says, '  in  a  great  house,  there  arc  not 
only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth ;  and 
some  to  honor  and  some  to  dishonor.'  Let  us  labor  with  all  diligence, 
that  we  may  be  vessels  of  gold  or  of  silver.  To  dash  Hie  earthen  ves- 
ftel  in  pieces,  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone,  to  whom  is  also  given  the  rod 
of  iron.  The  servant  cannot  be  greater  than  his  Master ;  and  no  man 
may  arrogate  to  himself  what  the  Father  has  given  only  to  his  Son  ; 
nor  suppose  himself  able  to  wield  the  fan  to  winnow  and  cleanse  tbe 
floor ;  or  of  separating,  by  mere  human  judgment,  every  tare  from  the 
whe^" 

But  after  all,  it  was  imposuble  in  this  direction  to  find  the  real  point 
at  issue  for  the  confutation  of  Novatianism ;  rather,  Novatian  and  bis 
opponents  were  here  involved  in  the  same  fundament^  error  and  dif- 
fered only  in  their  application  of  iL  It  was  the  fundamental  error  of 
confounding  the  notions  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church.  Hence 
was  it,  that  Novatian,  transferring  the  predicato  of  purity  and  unspot- 
ted holiness,  which  belongs  to  the  invisible  church,  the  community  of 
the  saints  as  such,  to  the  visible  form  in  which  the  invisible  church 
appears,  drew  the  conclusion,  that  every  community  which  suffered  no- 
clean  members  to  rcmfun  in  it,  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  true  church. 
The  same  error  of  concoiving  the  church  as  something  wholly  outward, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Novatian's  felse  application  of  the  predicates 
belonging  to  the  noUon  of  the  church,  is  also  betrayed  when  he  mun- 
t^ns  Ibat  a  person  is  made  impure  oy  outward  connection  witJi  the 
impure  in  the  same  church  fellowship.  But  the  opponents  of  Novatian, 
who  started  with  the  same  fundamental  error,  differ  from  him  only  by 
laying  at  the  basis  of  their  speculations  the  notion  of  the  church  as  me- 
diated by  the  succesraon  of  bishops,  and  tlien  deriving  the  predicates 
of  purity  and  boliness  from  that  notion.  The  church  transmitted  and 
propag^d  by  the  succession  of  bishops  was,  in  their  view,  as  such,  a 
pme  and  holy  one.  Movatian,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  at  the  baaig  ij£ 
his  theory,  the  nuble  church  as  »  pnre  and  holy  one,  and  thia  mo,  in 
luB  view,  the  condition  of  the  truly  catholic  church.  The  cttmiBo 
dmrcfa,  tTMumuttedby  UiesoooesrioDofladiopBf  eeaBee,inluaopiittan, 
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to  be  a  tnily  oatliolio  one,  u  soon  as  it  becomes  stained  and  desecrated 
ttiTougfa  the  fellowship  of  tmworthr  men.  The  more  objectiTe  or  sub- 
jective tendencj  made  all  the  difference  between  the  two  partiee,  in 
tiieir  applioation  of  the  same  fundamental  principle. 

Now,  instead  of  distinguishing  differeot  applications  of  the  notion  of 
the  church,  Cyprian  is  contented  to  dislingiush  simply  a  tao-fold  eoni- 
dition  of  om  and  the  lame  ckurcK,  its  condition  on  earth  and  its  condi- 
tion in  glorj,  where  the  separation  has  been  made  complete  by  the  final 
judgment.  Entangled  in  Uiis  fundamental  error  of  confounding  Oat>' 
ward  things  witii  Inner,  it  came  about  on  a  sabaequent  occasion,  when 
the  controversy  with  Novatianiam  was  no  longer  before  his  mind,  that 
he  approached  very  nearly  himself  to  the  Xovatian  printnples,  declaring 
to  certun  Spamsh  communities,^  tbat  by  tolerating  nnwoitiiy  prieets 
they  would  be  defiled  themselves ;  that  they  who  remuned  in  niuai 
with  sinners  would  become  themselves  partakers  of  their  rans.' 

Out  of  this  controversy  too,  the  catholic  church  qrstem,  so  finnlj 
established  and  exactiy  compacted  in  all  its  parts,  came  forth  victorious ; 
and  the  Novatianists  continued  to  linger  along  in  the  following  centorics 
only  as  an  insulated  and  infugnificant  sect. 
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SECTION    THIRD. 

CHEISTIAS  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 
ChrUtian  life. 

Christianitv,  Bince  it  brst  entered  into  human  nature,  has  operated, 
wherever  it  haa  struck  root,  vitfa  the  game  diiine  power  for  sanctifica- 
tjon;  and  this  divine  power  caunot  bo  weakened  by  tlie  lapse  of  ages. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity could  have  no  advajit^ige  over  any  of  the  following  ages  of  tlte 
Christian  church.  There  isas  but  one  peculiarity  of  this  first  period, 
viz.  that  the  change  wrought  by  Christianity,  in  the  consciousness  and 
life  of  those  in  whom  it  was  produced,  could  not  fail  to  be  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  contrast  it  presented  with  what  they  had  previously 
been,  as  pagans; — SJid  so  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  Christiana 
coDverted  from  Paganism,  reminds  them  of  what  they  once  were,  when 
they  walked  according  to'  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
spirit  tli&t  was  then  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience — anjj 
after  enumerating  some  of  the  previuling  vices  of  the  corrupt  pagan 
world,  says  to  them,  "  and  such  were  some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  ia  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  Teachers  of  the  church,  who  had  been 
pagans,  fret^uently  appeal  to  such  experiences  of  which  they  themselves 
had  been  the  subjects.  Thus  Cyprian,  under  the  first  glow  of  conver- 
mon,  witnesses  of  it.^  "Receive  from  me,  what  must  be  felt  ere  it  ia 
Uamedf  what  is  not  gathered  from  a  course  of  long  continued  study, 
but  seized  at  once,  by  the  shorter  method  of  grace.  While  I  was  lying 
in  darkness  and  bhnd  night,  tossed  about  by  the  waves  of  the  worid, 
ignorant  of  the  way  of  hfe,  estranged  from  the  truth  and  firom  the  light ; 
what  divine  mercy  promised  for  my  salvation,  seemed  to  me,  in  my 
then  stat«  of  mind,  a  hard  and  impracticable  thing;  —  that  a  man 
should  be  fiorn  affain,  and  casting  off  his  former  self,  while  hia  bodily 
nature  rem^ed  the  same,  become  in  soul  and  disposition,  another  man. 
How,  s^d  I,  can  euch  a  change  be  possible ;  that  what  is  so  deep-rooted 
within,  should  be  extirpated  at  once  ?  Entangled  in  the  mcAy  errois 
of  my  earlier  life,  from  which  I  could  see  no  deliverance,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  my  besetting  ms,  and  despairing  of  amendment,  nurtured 
the  evil  within  me  as  if  it  belonged  to  my  nature.  But  when,  after  Qie 
st^ns  of  my  former  hfe  had  been  washed  away  by  the  water  of  regeo- 
eratiun,  light  from  on  high  was  shed  abroad  in  a  heart  now  freed  &am 
guilt,  made  clear  and  pure ;  when  I  breathed  the  spirit  of  heaven,  aod 
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iras  changed  hy  the  aecond  birth  into  a  nea>  man,  all  my  doubts  veret 
at  o&ce,  Etrangelv  resolved.  Thai,  la;  open,  «hi<^  had  been  shot  to 
me ;  that  was  light,  vhere  I  had  seen  nothing  but  darkness ;  that  be- 
came easy,  which  was  before  difficult ;  practicable,  which  before  seemed 
impossible ;  so  that  I  could  understand  how  it  was  that,  being  bona  in 
the  flesh,  I  lived  subject  to  dn  —  a  worldly  life,  but  the  life  I  had  now 
begun  to  live,  was  the  commoncement  of  a>  life  &om  God,  of  a  life 
quickened  bj  the  ^oly  Spirit.  From  GFod,  from  Chd,  I  repeat,  pro- 
ceeds all  we  can  now  do ;  from  Eha  we  derive  our  life  and  our  power." 
Justin  Martjr  describes  thus  the  change  produced  in  GhrisliaQS :  ^ 
"  We,  who  were  once  slaves  of  Inst,  now  have  delist  only  in  purity  of 
morals ;  we,  who  once  pracdsed  vts  of  mads,  have  consecrated  onr- 
selves  to  the  Eternal  and  Good  God ;  we,  who  once  prized  gun  above 
all  things,  give  even  what  we  have  to  the  common  use,  and  share  it 
with  such  as  are  in  need ;  we,  who  once  hated  and  murdered  one  anoth- 
er,  who  on  account  of  difierences  of  customs  would  have  no  commm 
hearth  with  strangers,  do  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live 
together  with  them ;  we  pray  for  our  enemies ;  we  seek  to  convince  those 
that  hate  us  without  cause,  so  that  they  may  order  their  lives  according 
to  Christ's  glorious  doctrine  snd  attmn  to  the  joyful  hope  of  receiving 
hke  blessings  with  us  from  God,  the  Lord  of  all."  Origen  appeals  to 
the  eSecte  wrought  by  ChristJanity  in  the  communitieB  scattered  through 
the  world,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history.  '*  The 
work  of  Jesus,"  he  says,'  "  reveals  itself  among  all  mankind,  where 
communities  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus,  exist,  which  are  composed  of 
men  reclamed  from  a  thousand  rices ;  and  to  this  day  the  name  of 
Jesus  produces  a  wonderful  nuldness,  decency  of  m&nners,  humanity, 
goodness  and  gentleness  in  thoae  who  embrace  the  &itfa  in  the  doctrines 
of  Gtod  and  Christ,  and  of  the  judgment  to  come,  not  hypocritically,  fbi 
the  sake  of  worldly  advantage  and  human  ends,  but  in  sincerity  and 
truth." 

As  the  contrast  of  Christianity  with  paganism — which  is  none  otiier 
Qian  that  of  the  old  with  the  new  man  —  was  strongly  marked  in  com- 
paring different  periods  of  the  life  of  the  same  individual,  so  was  it  also, 
m  comparing  the  Christian  life  with  the  pagan,  as  a  whole ;  for  the 
opposition  now  stood  forth  open  and  undisguised ;  since  paganism  needed 
not  as  yet  to  Mde  itself  under  any  foreign  guise.  To  this  contrast, 
Origen  referred,  when  he  sud,  "  The  Christian  communities,  compared 
with  those  among  whom  they  dwell,  are  as  lights  in  the  world." ' 

The  inducements  to  a  mere  outward  Christianity  that  nresented 
themselves  in  later  times,  —  the  woridly  advantages  connected  with  the 
profesdon  of  Christmnity  as  the  state  religion ;  custom,  which  leads  men 
without  anr  special  reasons  or  inward  call  in  their  own  minds  to  abide 
by  the  rebgion  of  their  fathers,  —  all  this,  in  the  period  of  which  we 
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treat  —  e8pe<»a%the  ewlypaii  of  it — could  effect  notluDg  for  the 
advimtage  of  Caristianity.  The  majority  forsook  a  religion  recom- 
mended to  tiiem  by  education,  by  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  by  the 
force  of  costom,  bj  the  irorldiy  benefits  connected  vith  its  observance, 
for  one  which  had  agmntit  it,  everything  that  favored  the  other,  and 
which  from  the  very  outset  required  of  them  many  sacnfices,  and  ex- 
poeed  them  to  many  dangers  and  snfferinge. 

Still  one  must  be  very  slightly  versed  in  human  nature  to  believe 
that  in  any  period  whatever,  there  could  be  a  total  absence  of  the 
causes  that  tend  to  produce  a  conscious  or  unconscious  hypocrisy  in  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  Even  in  this  period  many  such  inducements 
were  at  hand,  particulariy  in  those  lobger  intervals  of  peace,  which  the 
church  occasioniJly  enjoyed.  SaysOrigen — "There  was  always  a  great 
diversity  among  those  who  sought  Jesus,  since  all  did  not  seek  him  in 
the  genuine  way,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation,  and  to  receive 
advantage  from  Sim.  There  were  those  that  sought  Jesus  from  vari- 
ous improper  motives  ;  whence  it  was,  too,  that  they  alone  found  peace 
with  Him, 'who  sought  Him  in  the  right  way — of  whom  it  may  with 
,  propriety  be  said,  &at  they  sought  Him  ns  the  Word  which  waa  in  the 
beginning  and  was  with  God,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him 
fellowship  with  the  Father."'  The  charitableness  of  the  Christians 
ofiered  to  many  a  strong  temptation  to  unite '  themselves  to  the  Chris- 
tian community,  without  having  become  Christians  by  conviction  and  in 
tlie  temper  of  their  minds ;  as  is  evident  from  the  passage  before  cited 
from  Origen ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  too,  speaks  of  those  who 
hypocritically  adopted  the  Christian  profession  for  tne  sake  of  temporal 
advwitages.^ 

But  berades  these  pretended  Christians,  there  would  be  some  even 
among  those  within  whose  hearts  some  seed  of  the  gospel  had  been 
lodged,  whose  case  would  be  represented  by  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
sower.  It  was  not  in  every  heart  where  the  seed  fell,  that  it  found  the 
congenial  soil  in  which  it  would  spring  up  immediately  and  bring  forth 
fi-mt.  In  this  period,  as  at  all  times,  there  would  he  those  who  had 
been  for  a  moment  touched  by  the  power  of  truth,  but  who,  neglecting 
to  follow  up  the  impressions  they  had  received,  proved  faithless  to  the 
truth,  instead  of  consecrating  to  it  their  whole  life  ;  or  who,  wishing  to 
serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  God  and  the  world,  soon  became  once 
more  completely  enslaved  to  the  world.  Whoever  fiuled  to  watch  over 
his  own  heart,  whoever  failed  of  seeking  earnestly  and  constantly,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  distin- 
guish and  separate  in  his  inmost  being  what  was  of  the  Spirit  from  what 
was  of  the  world,  exposed  himself  to  the  same  causes  of  dangerous  self- 
deception  and  consequently  to  the  same  fall,  as  Christians  were  liable 
to  in  other  times.  ITiere  are  general  sources  of  self-deception  having 
thfflr  seat  in  human  nature  itself,  to  which  general  sources  all  particular 

'  Oris.  T.  XIX.  in  Joh.  \  3 :  Etal  yiip     tup  vxiutOv  irpoariaeiv,  KOivuviKoitf  ti 
ll  iiitS  lapla^  AiFcnrnrrunifar  rou  Kakoi     tirinjSeiov  fta'SoVTef  Todf  KoSuiruiiiivt 
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forms  of  it  may  be  altdmately  referred,  and  these  mamfest  tbemselvea 
outwardly  in  difiereot  ways  according  to  different  circumstances.  There 
are  also  particular  sources  of  self-deception,  belonging  to  different  ages 
of  the  world.  Everything  in  fact  without  u8,  even  what  ia  itself  c<m' 
aidered  may  be  for  man's  highest  advantage,  is  yet  capable,  if  ^le  true 
light  has  not  risen  within  him,  or  if  he  does  not  watch  over  hia  own 
heart,  of  proving  only  an  occasion  of  aelf-decoption.  Of  nothing  out- 
ward, no  situation,  relations,  or  circumstances,  can  it  be  unconditionally 
affirmed,  that  by  these  means  vital  Christianity  must  nece»»anly  be 
promoted.  That  which  may  promote  it  in  one  man,  may  to  another, 
who  uses  it  otherwise  than  he  ought,  prove  the  occasion  of  his  fall. 

The  contrast  between  Christianity  and  paganism,  which  was  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  life,  contributed  to  preserve  the  Christian  con- 
Bciousneas  and  life  more  pure,  and  to  guard  it  against  many  a  debasing 
mixture.  But  here,  also,  what  proved  to  some  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing many  Christian  virtues,  and  in  general  served  to  promote  the  Chris- 
tian temper  of  mind,  became  to  others  a  source  of  self-deception ;  —  to 
those,  namely,  who  fancied  that  by  a  stem  rejection  of  every  thing 
pagan,  they  had  quite  satisfied  therequisitionsof  Christianity,  and  made. 
out  of  thb  an  opus  operatum ;  —  when  they  were  thus  led  to  conceive 
of  the  warfare  with  the  worid  in  too  outvrard  a  sense,  and  on  this  account 
the  more  easily  oreriooked  the  inner  conflict  with  the  inward  world ; 
and  spiritual  pride,  uncharitable  fanaticism  fastened  at  the  root  of  thdr 
religion. 

Many  among  the  oamber  who  had  been  led  along  to  Christianity  by 
a  profound  sense  of  religious  need,  fell  into  a  mistake,  which  hindered 
tiiem  from  rightly  appropriating  to  themselves  the  gospel,  and  frtxn 
giving  themselves  up  to  its  divine,  intrinfuc  power.  The  longing  after 
reconciliation  with  God  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  oflen  lay,  in  truth, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  at  the  root  of  the  superstition  of  this  period ; 
but  this  longing  remaned  covered  under  a  grossly  material  form.  A 
craving  of  this  sort  met  with  eagerness  the  annunciation  of  a  Redeemer, 
the  promise  of  the  cleansing  away  of  alt  sin  by  means  of  baptism  ;  — 
but  this  was  the  very  source,  too,  of  the  delusion  which  led  to  the  mis- 
apprehension—  say  rather  the  crass,  material  apprehension  of  wliat 
Chriatianity  proposed.  Such  persons  sought  in  Christ,  not  a  Savionr 
from  sin,  but  the  bostower  of  an  outward  and  magical  annihilation  of 
mn.  Bringing  their  pagan  notions  over  with  them  into  Christianity, 
they  were  seeking  in  baptism  a  magical  lustration,  which  could  render 
them  at  once  wholly  pure.  That  outward  view  of  the  church  and  the 
Bacraments,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  presented  beyond  doubt 
a  convenient  point  of  support  for  this  erroneous  notion.  Hence  it  was, 
that  many  who  meant  to  embrace  Christianity,  delayed  their  baptism 
for  a  long  time,  that  they  might  meanwhile  surreLider  themselves  with- 
out disturbance  to  their  pleasures,  hoping  to  be  made  quite  pure  at  last 
by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Agfunst  such  delusions,  Tortullian  thus  ex- 
presses himself :  ^  "  How  foolish,  how  wrong  it  is,  to  put  off  the  duty 
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<tf  repentance  and  jct  expect  the  pardon  of  an ;  that  is,  to  hold  back 
the  price,  and  yet  reach  ont  the  hand  for  the  gooda :  for  it  haa  pleased 
tiie  Lord  to  amx  thia  price  to  the  for^veness  of  sin.  If  those  that 
■ell,  then,  first  examine  the  money  for  which  tiiey  offered  the  goods,  to 
make  themselves  sure  that  it  ia  neither  worn,  filed,  nor  coimterfeit,  so 
we  may  conceive  that  the  Lord  also  first  makes  trial  of  our  penitenoe 
before  he  will  bestow  on  us  the  inestimable  treasure  of  eternal  life.  The 
divine  grace,  full  and  free  forgiveness  of  sm,  awaits  those  who  wiUconte 
to  baptism  ;  but  we  also  must  do  what  belongs  to  our  part,  in  order  to 
qualify  us  to  receive  it.  Thou  mayst,  it  ia  true,  obtain  baptism  easily, 
—  bv  thy  protestations  deceiving  Um  whose  business  it  is  to  confer  it 
on  uiee.  But  God  guards  his  own  treasure,  —  he  will  never  suffer  it 
to  be  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  unworthy,  la  whatever  darknesa 
thou  mayst  veil  thf  work,  God  still  is  light.  But  many  fancy  that  God 
is  nnder  a  certain  necessity  of  performing  even  for  the  unworthy,  what 
be  has  once  promised,  and  thus  turn  his  free  grace  into  an  obUgation." 
Tertullian  appeals  to  experience  to  prove  that  in  those  who  come  in 
this  spirit  to  baptism,  the  genuine  effects  of  Christianity  cannot  be  man- 
ifested, and  that  such  individuals  often  fall  away  from  their  profeeedon, 
snce  they  built  their  house  on  the  sand.  With  an  eye  to  the  same 
class,  Origen  remarks  that  the  whole  profit  of  baptism  depends  on  the 
disposition  of  the  recipient ;  that  it  iB  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  only  who 
oomea  to  this  ordinance  with  true  penitence  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
baptism  redounds  only  to  the  condemnation  of  biTn  who  is  destitute  of 
snch  penitence  ;  that  the  spirit  of  renewal,  therefore,  which  goes  with 
baptism,  is  not  shared  by  all.*  To  guard  men  against  the  mistake  of 
such  outward  Christians,  Cyprian,  in  his  collection  of  scripture  proob 
for  a  layman,  (libri  testimonionim,)  having  laid  down  the  position,  that 
no  man  can  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  baptized  and  regen- 
erated, adds  :  "  It  is,  however,  nothing  for  one  to  be  baptized,  and  to 
receive  the  communion,  who  in  his  fife  ^ves  no  evidence  of  reforma- 
tion." ^  And  the  passages  he  cites  on  this  occasion  from  the  New 
Testament,  go  expr^sly  to  show  the  vanity  of  such  outward  Christian- 
itv;l  Corinth.  9:  24,Matth.3  :  10,  — 5:16,  — 7:  22,Philipp.2: 15. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  "  even  the  baptized  person  may  lose  the 
grace  bestowed,  and  wU]  do  so  unless  he  continues  to  rem^dn  pure  from 
rin,"  citing  in  evidence  the  following  passages  of  warning:  John  5: 14^ 
1  Corinth.  3 :  IT,  2  Corinth.  15 :  2. 

It  belonged,  indeed,  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  that  as  it 
was  capable  of  txtcoming  all  things  to  all  men,  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
most  different  and  opposite  positions  of  humanity,  so  it  could  let  itself 
down  even  to  those  modes  of  apprehending  divine  things,  which  were  as 
yet  altogether  sensuous  and  material ;  and  thus,  by  the  power  of  a 

(km  mannm  emitten.    Hoc  enim  jiretto  bmtionera  prim  inire,  tantam  nobii  meic*- 
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dlviae  life,  beginning  from  wiUun,  tranBform  them  gradually  from  sen- 
BU0113  to  spiritual  apprebeonooa.  Wo  should  take  good  care,  theo,  in 
flstimatiag  the  religious  appeartmces  of  these  foimitive  times,  how,  from 
the  material  habits  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  thej  brought  along 
from  eome  earlier  position,  we  make  up  our  judgment  respecting  those 
who  might  really  bo  wanting  in  nothing  but  the  appropriate  vessel  to 
receive  the  transcendent,  divine  element  that  had,  in  truth,  filled  their 
inner  life.  In  this  case,  too,  the  great  saying  of  the  apostle  might  find 
its  verification,  that  the  divine  treasure  was  received — and  for  a  seasoa 
preserved  —  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  abundant  power  mi^t  be  of 
Qod  and  not  of  man.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a  very  auperfidal  and 
unjust  proceeding,  to  conclude  at  once,  that  men  who  framed  to  them- 
selves such  strange  conceptions  of  Qod,  of  the  things  of  God  and  of 
lua  kingdom,  could  have  nothing  of  the  Christian  life  in  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  class  just  described,  when  the  sensuous  element  unduly 
predominated,  and  they  would  not  yield  themselves  to  the  purifying 
mfluences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  every  motion  of  the  higher  hfe  neces- 
aarity  became  vitiated  by  this  sensuous  element,  and  in  the  end  su{> 
pressed.  Every  Christian  quality  was  transformed  into  some  shape  of 
the  flesh  and  secularized ;  —  was  thus  divested  of  its  true  ngnificancy. 
Thus  they  apprehended  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Even  though  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  future  state  of  sensual  bliss,  of  which  their  fanatical 
unaginations  drew  ravishing  pictures  to  the  fleshly  sense,  enabled  them 
to  deny  the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  and  even  to  face  tortures  and 
death,  yet  they  might  be,  notwithstanding  all  this,  strangera  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  new  birth,  by  which  alone  ^e  kingdom  ^  God  can  be 
entered  ;  —  might  be  wajiting  in  the  spirit  of  ennobling  love. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  be  looking  for  any  such  appearance  of  the 
church  in  which  it  was  found  without  spot  or  blenush,  —  a  condition  of 
it  never  to  be  realized  till  the  final  consummation.  Nor  do  the  defend- 
ers of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  period  deny  the  existence  of  such 
blemishes.  They  acknowledge  that  among  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  were  some  whose  lives  contradicted  the  essential  character 
of  Christianity  and  gave  occasion  to  the  heathen  to  blaspheme ;  —  yet 
they  declare  that  such  would  not  be  recognized  as  Christians  by  the 
Christian  communities ;  yet  they  challenge  the  heathen  to  judge  every 
man  by  hij  life,  and  to  chastise  those  whose  morals  deserved  it,  wherever 
they  found  them.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertollian  express  them- 
selves.^ Says  the  latter,  "  If  you  assert  that  the  Christians  are,  in  ava- 
rice, in  riotousness,  in  dishonesty,  the  worst  of  men,  we  shal]  not  deny 
that  some  are  so.  In  the  purest  bodies,  some  freckle  doubtless  may  he 
discovered."  But  neither  should  we  be  led  away  by  these  blenushes 
that  attached  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  church,  to  overlook  the 
heavenly  beauty  which  shone  through  them  all.  When  the  eye  is  fixed 
exclusively  on  the  one  or  the  other,  the  picture  may  be  eaoly  colored  to 
an  ideal  perfection,  or  sunk  to  a  distorted  caricature.  An  onbiassed 
dtiserradoa  will  shun  both  these  extremes. 
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Tbftt  wluoh  our  Lord  himaelf,  in  his  laat  interview  with  hia  disciples, 
described  as  the  teat  by  which  his  disciples  might  always  be  distio- 
ffoi^ed— -&3  the  mark  of  their  fellowship  with  him  and  the  Father  in 
heaveit,  the  mark  of  bis  gloiy  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  tiiem  —  namely, 
that  thev  loved  ooe  another,  —  precisely  this  constitated  the  prominent 
marie,  ^iain  and  striking  to  the  pagans  themselves,  of  the  first  Christian 
fellow^p.  The  names,  "  brother"  and  "  Bister,"  which  the  Christians 
gave  to  each  other,  were  not  names  without  meaning.  The  fraternal 
kiss,  with  which  every  one,  after  being  baptized,  was  received  into  the 
oommunity,  by  the  Christians  into  whose  immediate  fellowship  he  en- 
tered —  which  the  members  bestowed  on  each  other  just  before  the  cei- 
ebnttion  of  the  communion,  and  with  which  eveiy  Christian  saluted  hia 
brother,  though  he  never  saw  him  before,  —  this  was  not  an  empty 
form,  but  the  expresnon  of  Christian  feelings  —  a  token  of  the  relation 
in  which  Christians  conceived  themselves  to  stand  to  each  other.  It 
was  this,  indeed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  already,  which,  in 
a  cold  and  selfish  age,  struck  the  pagans  with  wonder,  —  to  behold  men 
of  difierent  countries,  ranks,  relations,  stages  of  culture,  so  intimately 
boond  together,  —  to  see  tbe  stranger  who  came  into  a  city,  and  by 
his  letter  of  recognition  (his  epistola  formata)  made  himself  known  to 
the  Christians  of  the  place  as  a  brother  beyond  suspicion,  finding  at 
once  among  those  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  all  manner  of 
brotherly  sympathy  and  protection. 

The  care  of  providing  for  the  support  and  muntenance  of  strangers, 
of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  old,  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  those  in 
prison  on  account  of  their  faith,  devolved  on  the  whole  church.  This 
ma  one  of  the  mun  purposes  for  which  tiie  collection  of  voluntary  coi^ 
tributioQS  in  the  aasemolies  convened  for  public  worship,  was  insti* 
toted ;  and  the  charity  of  individuals,  moreover,  led  them  to  emulate 
each  other  in  the  same  good  work.  In  particular,  it  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  matron  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
for  ^le  brethren  languishing  in  prison,  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers. 
The  hindrance  occa»oned  to  this  kind  of  Christian  activity,  is  reckoned 
by  Tertullian  among  the  disadvantages  of  a  mixed  marriage.  "  What 
heathen,"  says  he,  "  will  suffer  his  wife  to  go  about  from  one  street  to 
another  to  the  houses  of  strangers,  to  the  meanest  hovels  indeed,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  brethren  ?  What  heathen  will  allow  her  to 
steal  away  into  the  dungeon  to  kiss  the  ch^  of  the  martyr  ?  If  a 
brother  arrives  from  abroad,  what  reception  will  he  meet  with  in  the 
boose  of  the  stranger?  *  If  an  alms  is  to  be  bestowed,  store-house  and 
cellar  are  shut  fast."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  he  counts  it  among  the  feli- 
cities of  a  marriage  contracted  between  Christians,  that  the  wife  is  at  lib- 
erty to  rimt  the  nek  and  relieve  the  needy,  and  is  never  straitened  or 
perplexed  ia  the  bestowment  of  her  charities.' 

1  T«rtallian  meant,  probahlj,  that  a,  pe-  not  to  be  a  ■tniaaer'a  house  to  him. 
aliar  emptuuii  ihonld  be  laid  on  the  word        *  Ad  axorem.  1.  II.  c.  4. 
*"  Mnnger,"  —  in  aliEnadaiDO,  in  the  house         *  L.  e. 

vbidi,  to  a  Christtnn,  ii  n  slranj^r's, —  gena    ~ 

vben  the  boiue  itf  a  Cliraliitn  matroa  ought  meat 
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Nor  did  tbe  active  brotherly  lore  of  eitcli  commuiut^  confine  itself  to 
wluit  transpired  in  ita  own  immediate  circle,  but  extended  itself  also  to 
the  wants  of  the  Gbriatjan  commuDities  in  distant  lands.  On  urgent 
occasions  of  tins  kind,  the  bishops  made  arrajigementa  for  special  col- 
lections. They  appointed  fasts ;  so  that  what  was  saved,  even  by  the 
poorest  of  the  flock,  from  their  daily  food,  might  help  to  supply  the  com- 
mon wants.'  When  the  communities  of  the  provincial  towns  were  too 
poor  to  provide  any  relief  in  cases  of  distress,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
more  ffen,tthy  communities  of  the  metropolis.  Thus  it  had  happened 
in  Kiimidia,  that  cert^n  Christians,  men  and  women,  had  been  carried 
away  captive  by  neighboring  barbarians,  SJid  the  Numidian  churches 
were  unable  to  contribute  the  sum  of  money  required  for  their  ran- 
som ;  —  they  therefore  applied  to  the  more  wealthy  communities  of  the 
great  capital  of  North  Africa.  'Hie  bishop  Cyprian  of  Carthage  very 
shortly  raised  a  contribution  of  more  than  four  thousand  dollars,'  and 
transmitted  the  whole  to  the  Numidian  bishops,  with  a  letter  full  of  tbe 
ajurit  of  Christian,  brotherly  affection.^  "  In  afBictions  of  diis  sort," 
he  writes  to  them,  "  who  ought  not  to  feel  pained,  who  ought  not  to 
look  on  the  distress  of  his  brother  as  his  ovra,  when  the  apostle  Paul 
tells  us,  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  and  in 
another  place  says, '  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ? '  Wherefore  in 
the  present  csBe  also  it  becomes  us  to  regard  the  captivity  of  our  breth- 
ren as  if  it  were  our  own,  and  the  distress  of  those  now  in  peril  aa  onr 
own  distress,  since  we  are  united  together  by  one  bond  of  love.  And 
not  love  alone,  but  religion  ought  to  urge  aad  stimulate  us  to  redeem 
the  brethren  who  are  our  members.  For  when  3ie  apostle  Paul  again, 
in  another  place,  asks, '  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? '  we  must  be  reminded 
here,  if  charity  alone  were  not  enough  to  impel  us  to  aid  our  brethren, 
tiiat  it  is  the  temple  of  God  which  has  been  made  captive,  and  that  it 
does  not  become  us,  by  delay,  and  in  neglect  of  our  own  distress,  to 
suffer  that  temple  to  remfun  long  in  bondage.  And  when  the  same 
ftpostle  tells  OS,  that  *  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on 
CTirist,'  we  are  bound,  in  our  captive  brethren,  to  see  Christ,  and  to 
redeem  him  from  captivity,  who  has  redeemed  us  from  death ;  so  that 
he  who  delivered  us  from  the  jaws  of  Satan,  and  who  now  himself  dwells 
and  abides  in  us,  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ; 
tnd  he  be  ransomed  for  a  sum  of  money,  who  has  ransomed  ns  by  his 
blood  and  cross.  Meanwhile,  he  has  suffered  this  to  happen  to  try  our 
faith  —  whether  each  one  of  us  is  ready  to  do  for  the  other,  what  in 
like  circumstances  he  would  wish  to  have  done  for  himself.  For  who 
that  respects  the  claims  of  humanity  and  of  mutual  love,  ought  not,  if 
he  is  a  father,  to  consider  it  as  though  his  own  children  were  among 
those  barbarians,  and  if  a  husband,  as  though  his  own  wife  were  there 
in  captivity,  to  the  grief  and  shame  of  the  marriage  t>ond !  It  is  indeed 
our  earnest  hope,  that  you  may  never  be  visited  agun  with  a  like  afflio- 

1  Tertullian,  de  jejanlis.  c  13 :  Epiuopi        ^  SMicrtia  ccnlnin  n 
nnlvGisD  plebi  mandnrejcjunm  usolcnl, —        'Ep.  60. 
bidiuuria  1110111111  coafcrondanim- 
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tioD,  and  that  oar  breibrea  mav  be  Bayed  bj  the  mi^ty  poirer  of  tlte 
Lord  &om  the  recurreDce  of  those  dangen  to  which  they  are  now  ex- 
poeed.  But  should  aaj  similar  calamity  again  befall  yon,  to  try  the  love 
aiid  Mth  of  our  hearts,  delay  not  to  inform  u8  of  it  by  letter ;  for  be 
assured,  it  is  Uie  prayer  of  fdl  the  brethren  here  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
may  agun  happen,  but  if  it  should,  they  are  ready  cheerfully  and  abun- 
dantly to  assist  yon." 

That  from  which  such  works  took  the  impress  of  a  truly  Christian 
character,  was  indeed  nothing  else  than  the  temper  —  which  here  ex- 
presses itself — of  Chmtlan  love  umply  following  the  impulse  from 
within.  This  Christian  character  was  no  longer  present  in  its  purity, 
when  the  charitable  action  had  reference  to  an  outward  end ;  whsD  it  was 
converted  into  a  ground  of  merit  before  God,  into  a  means  for  extin- 
ctufiluQg  sin.  And  this  disturbing  element  found  entrance  whenever 
me  Chnstian  consciousness  became  in  any  way  diverted  from  its  cen- 
tal point,  BO  as  to  cease  referring  to  Christ  as  the  sole  gronnd  for 
salvation.  In  proportion  as  the  reference  to  Christ,  which  the  habit 
already  noticed,  of  confounding  the  church  with  a  set  of  outward  forms, 
had  no  tendency  to  encourage,  was  forgotten,  in  the  the  same  propor- 
tioQ  rose  the  estimate  which  men  placed  on  their  own  doings,  and  on 
the  merit  of  good  works.  This  also  must  be  considered  as  belon^ng  to 
the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  principle,  wUch  had  hecn  overcome  by  the 
independent  development  of  Chnstianity  among  the  pagans,  hut  which 
afterwards  found  means  of  agiun  introducing  itself.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, we  may  observe  both  modes  of  contemplating  acts  of  charity 
runiung  along  wde  by  side,  and  occeaionaJly  crossing  each  other ;  as 
for  example,  in  the  tract  composed  by  Cypiian  with  a  view  to  exhort 
Christiana,  many  of  whom  had  grown  cold  in  brotherly  love,  to  the 
exercise  of  tins  virtue  —  the  tract  de  opere  et  elcemosynb.  To  the 
father  of  a  funity,  who,  when  invited  to  some  charitable  act,  excuses 
himself  on  the  plea  tJiat  he  is  obliged  to  pronde  for  a  large  family  of 
children,  he  says,  "  Seek  for  your  sons  another  father  than  the  frail 
and  mortal  one,  even  an  airaidity  and  everlasting  Father  of  spiritual 
children.  Let  him  be  your  childrei'H  guardian  and  provider — let  him, 
with  his  divine  majesty,  be  their  protector  against  all  injustice  of  the 
world.  You  who  are  striring  more  to  secure  for  them  an  earthly  than 
a  heavenly  inheritance,  seeking  rather  to  commend  your  sons  to  Satftn 
than  to  Christ,  incur  a  double  sin,  in  neglecting  to  secure  for  your 
children  the  help  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  in  teaching  them  to  prise 
their  earthly  inheritance  more  than  Christ." 

In  times  of  public  caJnmity,  the  coutrast  naa  strikingly  displayed  be- 
tween the  cowardly  selfishness  of  the  pagaiis  and  the  self-fiacrificiug 
brotiierly  love  of  the  Christians.  Let  us  bear  how  the  bishop  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  describes  this  contrast,  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  diiferent 
conduct  of  the  Christians  and  the  psj^am  during  a  conta^ous  sickness, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  raged  in  that  great  capi- 
tal. "  To  the  pagans,  this  pestilence  appeared  a  most  frightful  calamity 
that  left  nothing  to  hope  for ;  not  so  to  us.  We  regarded  it  as  a  special 
ferulandexerOMfiwoorfiiith.  It  was  true  of  most  of  our  brethren,  that, 
22' 
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io  the  fulnesa  of  their  brotherly  love,  they  apaxei  not  themselvea.  ^eir 
only  aimetj  waa  a  matuEil  one  for  each  other ;  and  ks  they  waited  on 
&B  aick  without  tlunking  of  themselves,  readily  mimstering  to  their 
wants,  for  Christ's  sake,  with  them  they  cheerfuUy  gave  up  their  orwn 
lives.  Many  died,  after  others,  by  their  care,  had  been  recovered  from 
the  sickness.  Some  of  the  best  among  our  brethren,  preebytera,  deft- 
cons  and  distinguished  men  of  the  laity,  thus  ended  their  lives  — ■  so  that 
^e  manner  of  their  death,  being  the  fruit  of  Buch  eminent  pety  and 
mighty  fwth,  seemed  not  to  fall  short  of  martyrdom.  Many  who  took 
the  bodies  of  Christian  brethren  into  their  arms  and  to  their  bosoms, 
composed  their  features  and  buried  them  with  all  posable  care,  after- 
wards  followed  them  in  death.  But  with  the  heathens  it  was  quite 
otherwise ;  those  who  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  they 
drove  from  them ;  they  fled  from  their  dearest  friends.  The  half-dead  ■ 
tiiey  cast  into  the  streets,  and  left  the  dead  unburied,  making  it  their 
chief  care  to  avoid  the  contagion,  which  however  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution they  could  hardly  escape."' 

In  like  manner,  the  Christians  at  Carthage  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  disinterestod  conduct  from  the  pagan  world,  during  the  pesti- 
lence which  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  rav- 
aged  North  Africa.  The  pagans  in  a  cowardly  manner  desertod  thnr 
own  »ck  and  dying.  The  streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  which 
none  dared  to  touch.  Avarice  alone  overcame  the  fear  of  death  ;- 
abandoned  men  took  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  others  to  plunder 
them.  Meantime  the  pagans,  instead  of  being  led  by  this  calamity  to 
reflect  on  their  own  guiltiness  and  corruption,  accused  the  Christians, 
those  enemies  of  the  gods,  as  the  cause  of  it.*  But  Cypnan  exhorted 
his  church  to  look  upon  the  desolating  scourge  as  a  trial  of  their  faith,' 
"  How  necessary  is  it,  my  dearest  brethren,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that 
this  pestilence  which  appears  among  us,  bringing  with  it  death  and 
destruction,  should  try  men's  souls — should  show  whether  the  healthy 
will  take  care  of  the  wck ;  whether  relations  have  a  tender  regard  for 
each  other ;  whether  masteri  will  take  home  their  sick  eervantt."  It 
was  not  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  a  bishop  who  took  the  Great  Shep- 
herd for  his  example,  that  the  Christiana  should  simply  show  the  spint 
of  brotherly  love  towards  each  other.  He  called  his  church  together 
and  addressed  them  as  follows :  "  If  we  do  good  only  to  our  own,  we 
do  no  more  than  the  publicans  and  heathens.  But  if  ^e  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  and  sends  his  rmn  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,  who  scatters  his  gifts  and  blessings  not  barely  on 
his  own,  but  even  on  those  whoso  thoughts  are  far  from  him,  we  must 
Aov  it  by  our  actions,  striving  to  be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,  blesmg  those  that  curse  us,  and  doing  good  to  them 
ttiat  despitefully  use  us."  Animated  by  his  fatherly  words,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  quickly  divided  tho  work  among  them.  The  rich 
gave  of  their  substAnce,  Uie  poor  contributed  their  labor;  and  in  a 

1  Esieb.  1.  TIL  c  S3.  *  Cjpruii,  ad  Detactrianiuii.  ■  lib.  de  mortalitaM. 
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short  time,  the  bodies  which  filled  the  streets  were  boriod,  and  the  aty 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  a  univenal  infection. 

There  were  opposite  ^nfal  tendencies  which  Chiistianty  taught  men 
to  avoid,  aod  between  which  the  development  of  the  Chnstian  life  had 
to  make  good  its  waj.  In  these  times  of  despotism  it  was  no  r&re 
thing  to  find,  united  with  a  servile  spirit  that  gave  to  the  creature  tiie 
bcHtor  which  is  due  to  God  alone  —  nth  a  slavish  obedience  that  sprung 
only  from  fear,  a  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the  state  where  they  bore 
hard  on  selfish  interests  and  the  restraint  of  fear  wa^  removed.  But 
Ohristiuiity,  by  the  pontive  spirit  which  went  forth  from  it,  secured  men 
agunst  both  these  errors.  By  it  was  rendered  an  obedience  that  had 
its  root  in  the  love  of  God  and  pointed  ultimately  to  him, — tticrefore  a 
free  obedience,  equally  removed  from  the  slavish  fear  of  man  on  the 
one  hand,  and  l&wleas  self-will  on  the  other.  The  same  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity which  inculcated  obedience  to  man  for  the  sake  of  God,  tauf^t 
also  that  God  should  be  obeyed  mthcr  than  man,  that  every  considera- 
fioa  must  be  sacrificed,  property  and  life  despised,  in  all  cases  where 
hamftQ  anthority  demanded  an  obedience  contmry  to  the  \a.v.s  and  ordi- 
naitces  of  God.  Here  was  displayed  in  the  Oiristians  that  true  spirit 
of  freedom,  against  which  despotic  power  could  avail  nothing.  We 
have  already  had  occasion,  in  the  first  section  of  this  history,  to  observe 
the  effects  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  both  these  directions.  In  this  sense, 
Juatin  Martyr  says,^  "  Tribute  and  customs  we  seek  uniformly,  before 
all  others,  to  pay  over  to  your  appointed  officers,  as  we  have  been 
tangfat  to  do  by  our  Master,  Matth.  22:  21.  Therefore  we  pray  to 
Ood  alone ;  but  you  we  cheerfully  serve  in  all  other  tilings,  since  we 
acknowledge  yon  as  rulers  of  men."  Tertullian  boldly  asserted,  that 
what  the  state  lost  in  its  revenue  from  the  temples  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  would  bo  found  to  be  made  up  by  what  it  gained  in  the 
way  of  bibote  and  customs,  through  the  honesty  of  the  Christians,  when 
compared  to  the  common  frauds  resorted  to  in  paying  them.^  He  gives 
to  those  words  of  Cliriat  in  Matthew  22:  21,  which  were  ever  on  the 
Spe  and  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  as  a  maxim  of  diuly  life,  tlie  follow- 
ing interpretation — in  opposition  to  those  who  understood  them,  as  he 
snppooed,  in  too  wide  and  indefinite  a  sense :— "Let  the  imago  of 
Ctesar,  which  is  on  the  coin,  be  rendered  to  Cfesar ;  and  the  image  of 
God,  which  is  in  man,  be  given  to  God — hence  give  the  money  to 
Ctesar,  but  yourself  to  God ;  for  what  will  be  left  for  Ciod  if  all  belongs 
toCHHar?"' 

The  principles  by  which  men  were  bonttd  to  act  in  this  case,  could 
be  easily  laid  down  in  theory,  and  easily  deduced  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares  and  from  the  nature  of  Christianity.  HMtce,  in  theory,  all 
Christians  were  agreed ;  bat  there  was  tome  difficulty  in  applying  Uiese 
uininfdes  to  particular  cases,  and  in  answering  the  question  in  every 
instance,  how  the  line  was  to  be  drawn  between  what  belcmged  to  Cteaar 
and  what  belonged  to  God — between  what  might  bo  considered,  in 
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reference  to  religion,  m&tters  of  indifference,  and  what  not.  The  pagan 
religion  was,  in  truth,  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  arrangements 
of  civil  and  social  life,  that  it  was  not  always  easy  t^)  separate  and  d!s- 
tiiiguiah  the  barely  civil  or  social  from  the  reli^ouB  element.  Many 
costoma  had  really  sprung  from  a  reli^ous  soorce,  whose  connection, 
however,  with  religion  had  long  been  forgotten  by  the  multitude,  and, 
remembered  only  by  a  few  learned  antiquarians,  lay  too  fiu*  back  to  be 
recalled  in  the  popular  cooscionsnesB.'  The  question  here  arose, 
whether  such  customs  should,  like  others,  be  considered  as  in  themeetvea 
indifferent ;  whether  men  might  be  allowed  in  such  matters  to  follow 
the  barely  social  or  civil  usages,  or  whether  they  should  set  aside  all 
other  considerations  on  the  ground  of  the  connection  of  such  costoma 
with  paganism. 

Again,  Christianity,  from  its  nature,  must  pronounce  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  all  ungodUness,  hut  at  the  same  time  appropriate 
to  itself  all  purely  human  relations  and  arrangements,  consecrating  and 
ennobling,  instead  of  annihilating  them.  But  the  question  might  arise 
in  particular  cases,  as  to  what  was  purely  hunum,  and  adapted  there- 
fore to  be  received  into  union  with  Christianity ;  and  what  had  sprung 
originally  out  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and,  being  in  its 
essence  ungodly,  must  therefore  be  rejected.  Christianity  having  Kp- 
peared  as  the  neie  leaven  in  the  old  world — and  being  destined  to  pro- 
duce a  neto  creation  in  an  old  one  that  had  grown  oat  of  an  entirely 
different  principle  of  life,  the  question  might  the  more  readily  occnr ; 
which  of  the  already  existing  elements  needed  only  to  be  transformed 
and  ennobled,  and  which  should  be  purged  wholly  away?  In  what 
already  existed,  there  might  be  many  things  which,  through  the  partio- 
ular  turn  and  direction  they  had  assumed  in  the  corrupt  world,  mi^t 
seem  utterly  at  variance  wi^  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  by  receiving  another  turn  and  direction  —  by  being  ap- 
plied  in  another  vray,  might  really  admit  of  being  easily  brought  into 
harmony  with  it.  Now  there  miffht  be  some,  who,  in  condemning  the 
abuse  of  these  thin^,  might  also  deny  the  possible  good  use  of  them ; 
and  others,  who,  in  conceiving  of  their  possible  good  use,  might  be  led 
to  approve  the  existing  abuse  of  them. 

finally,  many  customs  may  have  existed,  which  vonid  never  have 
found  any  j^e  in  a  state  of  things  that  had  grown  out  of  ChristiaDit^ 
—  which  in  their  origin  and  nature  were  alien  to  pure  Christiamty— 
but  which  still,  under  the  influence  of  tbe  Christian  spirit,  mi^t  be  so 
modified  and  applied,  as  to  be  divested  of  that  which  roade  them  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  religion  of  die  gospel.  That  religion  which  umed 
nowhere  to  produce  violent  and  convulkve  changes  from  without,  bnt 
led  to  refonna  by  beginning  in  the  first  place  within,  —  whose  peculiar 
character  it  was  to  operate  poratively  rather  than  negatively — to  difr 
place  and  destroy  no  faster  than  it  substituted  something  better,  imgfat, 

'  Conantt,  for  euunple,  wlut  Tcttulliui  oonoacniiig  the  religtoDi  mcMiliig  and  nt- 

•nd  Clement  of  Alexuidria  hftTE  been  aUe  ereace  of  the  costom  of  ciowninx,  —  tUngs 

to  draw  from  the  storw  of  thtir  own  learn-  which  aBoredlj  would  not  eaii^  occur  to 

lag  and  the  work*  of  other  lltenij  men,  men  in  oammon  lif^ 
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by  riitoe  of  this  its  law  of  action,  suffer  man;  of  the  ensting  cnstome 
to  ramain  jost  aa  tfaej  were,  in  their  old  defective  forms,  aiming  Bimply 
to  infuse  into  tiiem  &  new  spirit,  in  trnst  that  this  would  eveatually 
throw  off  the  onbefittinff  extenor,  and  create  all  things  new. 

Hence,  notwithstandmg  that  Christians  were  agreed  as  to  general 
pcinci|)Ie8,  dispates  might  arise  among  them  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
tin  of  these  principles  in  particular  cases ;  according  as  they  were  led 
br  their  difierent  positions  and  tendencies  of  mind  to  take  a  different 
new  of  the  circumstances  —  disputes  umilar  to  those  which  at  various 
periods  afterwards  were  not  unfrequentlj  arising,  relative  to  the  man- 
agement of  nuBsions  among  foreign  tribes  of  men,  to  the  organization  of 
new  chnrches,  and  to  the  disposition  of  matters  not  essential  (udiufopa.) 
Hen  were  liable  to  err  here  on  both  extremes,  —  on  that  of  too  lax  aa 
accommodation  to,  or  on  that  of  too  stem  a  repuUon  of,  existing 
osages.  The  aggressive  or  the  nssimilating  power  of  Christianity, 
which  should  both  be  intimately  united  to  secure  the  healthy  devebp- 
laent  of  life,  might  one  or  the  other  be  allowed  an  undue  predominance. 
Ulie  few  excepted,  who  had  already  progressed  farther  in  the  genuine 
Eberty  of  the  gospel,  who  to  deep  Christian  eameatiiess  united  the  pro- 
dmce  and  clearness  of  science,  these  few  excepted,  the  better  class  of 
Christiana  were  generally  more  inclined  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former 
of  these  extremes ;  they  chose  rather  to  reject  mcmy  of  those  customs, 
vhich  as  pagans  they  had  once  practised  in  the  service  of  sin  and  false- 
hood, bat  which  were  capable  also  of  another  application,  than  run 
the  ri^  of  adopting  with  tiiem  the  corruptions  of  heathenism ;  they 
Here  g^d  to  let  go  everything  which  was  associated  in  their  minds  widi 
an  or  with  pagan  rites ;  they  chose  rather  to  do  too  much,  than  to  foi^ 
feit  a  tittJe  of  (hat  Christianity  which  constituted  their  jewel,  the  peart 
for  which  tliey  were  willing  to  sell  all  they  had ;  as  in  general  it  is 
more  natural  for  men,  in  the  first  ardor  of  conversion,  the  first  glow  of 
^(une  love,  to  go  to  excess  in  opposing  the  world,  than  in  yielding  to 
It  The  church  at  Inrge  has  to  pass  tiirough  periods  of  development 
n  to  this  matter,  analogous  to  those  of  the  individual  Christian.  Hence, 
in  the  commencing  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the  extreme  ag- 
gres»ve  element  must  first  predonunate. 

Aa  regards  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties  described,  ona 
class  appealed  to  the  rule,  that  men  are  bound  to  render  unto  Ctesar 
the  things  that  are  Oiesar's,  —  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  civil  order, 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  existing  laws,  —  uiat  they  ought  not  un- 
necessarily to  give  offence  to  the  heathens,  nor  afibrd  them  any  occasion 
for  blaspheming  the  name  of  God, —  that  in  order  to  win  all  to  em- 
hnce  the  gospel,  it  was  necessary  to  become  aU  things  to  all  men.  The 
other  party  could  not  deny  that  these  were  scripture  principles ;  but, 
nid  diey,  while  we  are  to  consider  all  outward,  earthly  possesuong 
IS  belonging  tb  the  emperor,  our  hearts  and  our  lives  certainly  must  be- 
long  wholly  to  God.  That  which  is  the  emperor's,  ought  never  to  he 
put  in  competition  with  that  which  is  God's.  If  the  injunction  that  we 
AofHA  give  the  heatiien  no  occasion  to  hlasphesie  the  Christian  name, 
Bust  be  so  tmcoDditionally  understood,  it  imdi  be  neceesaiy  to  pat  off 
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ChrisUanity  entirely.  Let  them  contiiiae  to  blasfJieme  ua,  prtmded 
only  we  give  them  no  occasion  for  bo  doing  by  our  unchristian  conduct, 
provided  they  blaspheme  in  ua  only  what  belongs  to  Christianity.  We 
should  indeed,  in  every  proper  way,  become  all  tilings  to  all  men ;  but 
yet  in  no  such  aenae  as  to  become  worldly  to  worldly  men ;  for  it  is  also 
said,  "  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  * 
We  see  plcualy  that  each  of  these  two  parties  were  correct  in  the  piinct 
pies  they  would  maintun ;  the  only  question  to  be  determined  was,  where 
these  principles  found  their  right  application. 

While  one  of  these  classes  believed  that  they  ought  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  excited  attention  among  the  pagans,  and  which  might  in- 
vite t^em  to  resort  to  persecuting  measurea,  the  oUier  condemned  all 
each  prudence  and  reserve,  as  a  disposition  that  was  either  ashamed  or 
afnud  of  public  confession.  Clement  of  Alexandria  rebuked  those  who, 
whenever  they  met  in  the  street,  publicly  saluted  each  other  with  the 
fraternal  kiss,  and  would  thus  every  where  draw  attention  to  themselves 
as  Christians.  He  calls  it  a  fooli^  provocation  of  the  pagans.'  He 
charges  them  with  falsely  wearing  that  Christian  love  for  a  show,  which 
ia  an  inward  sentiment,  and  of  not  knomng  bow  to  suit  their  actions 
to  the  time  ;  in  doing  which,  it  must  be  aanutted,  he  makes  a  wrong 
application  of  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  fifUi  chapter  to  the  Ephegians.' 

Whoever  fallowed  a  trade  or  occupation  which  was  contrary  to  the 
getftrally  received  Christian  principles,  was  not  admitted  to  baptism, 
till  he  had  pledged  himself  to  lay  it  aside.*  He  must  enter  on  some 
new  occupation  to  earn  the  means  of  sub^tence ;  or  if  not  in  a  situation 
to  do  this,  he  was  received  into  the  number  of  the  poor  maintained  by 
the  church.  To  these  occupations  were  reckoned  all  that  stood  in  any 
way  connected  with  idolatry,  or  which  were  calculated  to  promote  it ; 
those,  for  instance,  of  the  artists  and  handicraftsmen  who  employed 
themselves  in  making  or  adorning  images  of  the  gods.  There  were 
doubtless  many,  who,  wishing  to  pursue  these  trades  for  a  subsistence, 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground,  that  they  did  not  worship  the  idols, 
that  they  did  not  consider  them  as  objects  of  religion,  but  simply  ae 
objects  of  art ;  though,  in  these  times,  it  assuredly  argued  a  peculiar 
coldness  of  religious  feeling,  to  distinguish  thus  what  belonged  to  art 
and  what  belonged  to  religion.  AgEunst  such  excuses  Tertullian  ex- 
churned  with  pioua  warmth,' — "Aasuredlyyouoreaworshipper  of  idols, 
when  you  help  to  promote  their  worsHp.  It  is  true,  you  bring  to  them 
no  outward  victim ;  but  you  sacrifice  to  them  your  mind ;  your  sweat  ia 
their  drink-offering, — you  kindle  for  them  the  light  of  your  skill."  With 
these  employmeuts  wore  reckoned  the  various  kinds  of  astrology  and  of 

1  Tertnllian,  de  idoloUtria.  Conndl  of  Elvira,  ran.  69:   Si  Boriga  «t 

*  Slrom.  III.  r.  S5Ti  01  nard  tUc  Wov^  jMnunaiaiai  credere  volaciint,  plactiie,  nl 
r&>  (i/ax^ruv  a/nraa/ioi  ical>^iia'iat  avoiiTm  prim  actibni  luii  reDantient,  el  tunc  dcmnm 
v^uDvrEc,  Kara^vini  Tti(  luri^  chiai  0ov-  siucipiantar,  iut  al  nlterioi  ad  ca  non  r«- 
iMtvov  obii  iXaxioTTic  /lerixotim  jjipiTOC-  Tertanlnr.     Qui  li  farere  contra  inlerdic- 

■  That  the?  choald  /ivaTiicut  tijio^povtt-    Inm  tenlaverint,  prajieiantar  &b  ocdaiia. 
#Au  tmoAtv,  l(ay>fial^aaivoii^  rbv  Koifov.  *  De  idololatiu,  C-  A. 

*  ApoMol.  CoDttit.  L  VXIJ.  c.  31.    Alw), 
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magjc,  a  species  of  self-deception  or  of  tnai  which  was  at  that  time  bo 
preT&lent  and  so  lucrative. 

A  remarkable  proof,  how  far  the  moral  and  humane  feelings  of  oar 
nature  could  be  blunted  by  the  force  of  education  and  custom,  how  a 
narrow4iearted  political  tendency  could  suppress  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  humaaitr,  is  presented  in  that  Earonte  sport  of  the  Roman  peo- 
]rfe,  the  bloody  ^adiatorial  shows ;  exhibitions  given  them  bj  men  who 
claimed  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  many  even  of  the  te^slators, 
statesmen  and  self-styled  philosophers,  countenanced  and  encouraged. 
But  tlie  feeling  of  universal  philanthropy,  roused  into  life  and  action 
hy  Cbristianity,  must  have  struggled,  from  the  first,  against  this  cruel 
custom,  justified  aixA  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  established  laws  and 
by  the  prevalent  habits  of  thinking  among  the  Uomans.  Whoever  fre- 
quented the  gladitftorial  shows  and  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  was,  by 
tiie  general  principle  of  the  chnrch,  excluded  from  its  communion.  Ire- 
Biens  names  it  with  abhorrence  as  the  last  denial  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, when  certun  individuals  (belonging  to  the  wildly  fanatical  and 
antinomian  sects  of  the  Crnostics)  did  not  even  re&ain  from  participat- 
ing in  tbose  bloody  shows,  alike  hat«ful  to  Qod  and  to  men.^  Cypnan, 
describing  the  joy  of  a  Christian  who  has  just  escaped  from  the  polluted 
heathen  world,  and  looks  back  upou  it  from  his  new  position,  says :  ^  "  If 
you  cast  your  eye  om  tiie  cities,  you  behold  an  assembly  of  men,  pre- 
senting a  more  melancholy  ught  than  any  solitude.  A  combat  of  gladi- 
ators is  in  prepanition,  that  blood  may  appease  the  lust  of  cruel  eyes. 
A  man  b  killcKl  for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow  men ;  murder  is  turned 
into  an  art,  and  ciime  not  only  perpetrated,  but  taught  as  a  profes- 
sion." Tertullian  says  to  those  pagans  who  defended  the  gladiatorial 
sports,^  and  who  prolably  drew  one  of  their  arguments  from  tie  fiict, 
^at  criminals  condemned  to  deatii  by  the  laws  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  the  actors  in  them :  "  It  is  well,  that  criminals  should  be  pnn- 
ished ;  as  who  else  than  a  criminal  can  deny  ?  And  yet  no  innocent  man 
can  find  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  neighbor's  punishment ;  it  behooves 
him  rather  to  grieve,  when  a  man,  his  fellow,  has  become  so  guilty  as  to 
subject  himself  to  so  cruel  a  death.  Sat  who  is  my  voucher,  that  it  is 
always  the  gailty  who  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  condemned  to 
other  kinds  of  death ;  that  innocence  also  docs  not  sometimes  meet  with 
the  same  fate,  through  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  weakness  in 
the  advocate,  or  the  force  of  torture  ?  The  gladuOort  at  least,  as  yon 
most  allow,  come  to  the  cranbat,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  an  offering  to 
Hie  public  pleasure.  And  however  the  case  may  he  with  thote  who 
are  condemned  to  the  gladiatorial  combats,  yet  conmder  what  is  this  — 
that  panisbment,  whose  tendencT  tihovld  be  to  reform  tbose  who  are 
Kuilty  of  minor  offences,  should  tend  in  &ct  to  make  them  mni- 
derers  ?  " 

Bat  it  was  not  the  participation  in  tbese  cruel  sports  alone,  which  to 
the  Christiana  appeared  iucompatible  with  the  nature  of  their  calling ; 


c  S:  'Of  /i^  rSf  jrapd    iir^jwtfai  tvlouf  atru*. 
0(^  xoi    i,v6pomt(  itriua^aiviK  lijr  rUr         '  F.p.  Kd  Dontt. 
#tptafid,tw*''iaI^ioMifuijiatai'^|pafoi«*#c^        *  D«  speciacuUt,  c.  19. 
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tiie  Bune  censure  extended  to  all  the  dlfiereut  public  exhibitions  of  that 
period ;  to  the  pftntomimcs,  the  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  chariot  mid 
foot  racea,  and  the  various  amusements  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre. 
Such  was  the  preTfuiing  and  passionate  fondness  of  the  Romans  at  that 
time  for  theatncal  cntertainmenta,  that  manj  were  known  to  be  Cbria- 
tiuis  simply  from  the  fact  that  ittey  absented  thcmselTea  whoUr  &om 
^e  theatre.^  The  spectacles,  in  the  first  place,  were  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  idolatry,  by  virtue  of  their  origin  from  pagan  ritea  M>d  of 
their  connection  with  several  of  the  pagan  festivals.  Among  the  ptnnpg 
of  idolatry  or  devil-worship,  (jm/iwii  iiaffoXev,')  which  the  ChristJans,  when 
enrolled  at  their  baptism  into  the  service  of  God's  kingdom,  wei« 
obliged  to  renounce,  (the  sacramentum  militiffi  Christi,)  tJieae  tpeetaeU* 
were  particularly  included.  In  the  next  place,  many  things  occurred 
in  iliem  which  were  revolting  to  the  Christum  sense  of  propriety ;  and 
where  this  was  not  the  case,  yet  t^e  occnpying  of  one's  Belf  for  hours 
with  mere  nonsense  —  the  ui^oly  spirit  wiuch  ruled  in  these  asserablies 
—the  -kAA  uproar  of  the  congregated  multitude,  seemed  unsuitod  to 
the  holy  seriousness  of  the  Christian,  priestly  character.  The  GhriatianB 
did,  in  truth,  consider  themselves  as  priests,  consecrated,  in  their  whole 
life,  to  God;  as  temples  erf  the  Holy  Spirit;  every  ^ng,  therefore, 
which  was  alien  to  this  Spirit,  for  which  they  should  always  keep  in 
readiness  the  dwelling  in  their  hearts,  must  be  avoided.  "  God  has 
commanded,"  says  Tertullian,^  **that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  tender  and 
gentle  Spirit,  should,  according  to  its  own  excellent  nature,  be  treated 
with  tranquillity  and  gentleness,  with  quiet  and  peace ;  —  that  it  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  passion,  fury,  anger,  and  emotions  of  violent  grief. 
How  can  such  a  spirit  ccnudst  with  the  spectacles  ?  For  no  spectacle 
passes  off  without  violently  a^tadng  the  passions.  When  one  goes  to 
the  play,  one  thinks  of  nothing  else  than  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  Can 
one,  while  listening  to  Uie  declamation  of  an  actor,  think  on  the  seo- 
tence  of  a  prophet,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  song  of  an  eSeminate  stage- 
playor,  meditate  on  a  psalm  ?  If  every  species  of  immodesty  b  abomi- 
nable to  us,  how  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  hear,  what  we  cannot  feel 
at  hberty  to  apeak ;  when  we  know  that  every  idle  mid  unprofitable  word 
is  condemned  by  our  Lord  ?  " 

To  Tertullian,  who  was  inclined  to  look  upon  all  art  as  a  lie,  a  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  ori^nal  nature  which  God  created,  the  whole  system 
of  spectacles  appeared  merely  as  an  art  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood. 
"  The  Creator  of  truth,"  said  he,*  "  loves  nothing  that  is  false, — all 
fiction  is,  to  him,  falwfication.  He  who  condemns  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  hypocrisy,  cannot  look  with  complacency  on  him  who  dissimu- 
lates voice,  sex,  age,  love,  anger,  sighs  or  tears." 

Weak  minded  individuals,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  car- 
ried away  by  the  power  of  prevwling  custom,  wluch  contradicted  thw 
Christian  feeUngs,  as  to  visit  such  scenes,  might  he  wounded  by  impres- 
sions thus  received,  and  permanently  robbed  of  their  peace. 

*  Do  ipectocali^  c  15. 
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We  find  exftmples  of  a  distempered  state  of  mind,  like  tlie  demcoia- 
ca],  which  had  been  brought  od  hj  such  inward  distractioD.'  Othen, 
after  thej  had  been  prevuled  upon  once  or  twice  by  the  loye  of 
{deaaore,  and  in  spite  of  their  consoience,  to  indulge  in  these  amuse- 
ments, contracted  a  new  taste  for  them,  and  by  their  ptts^onate  fond- 
aess  for  the  theatre,  were,  in  the  end,  gradually  drawn  back  agiun  to 
heathenism.^ 

The  pagans  and  the  more  thoughtlesa  class  of  Christiaos  were  in  the 
habit  (£  urging  the  Berionsly  disposed  with  arguments  like  Qia  follow- 
ing :  Why  should  they  withdraw  thetuBelves  Irom,  these  public  amuse- 
ments? Such  outward  pleasures,  addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear,  might 
be  quite  consistent  with  reUgiou  in  the  heart.  God  is  not  injured  by 
man's  enjoyment,  which  in  its  proper  time  and  place  may  be  partaken 
of  without  sin,  as  long  as  the  fear  and  the  reverence  of  God  remtun  in 
the  he&rt.^  Thus  Celsus  invites  the  Christituis  to  join  in  the  pubhc  fes- 
tivals. "  God,"  he  says  to  them,  "is  the  common  God  of  ^,—> he  is 
good,  stands  in  need  of  nothing,  is  a  stranger  to  all  jealousy.  WkaA 
tlteD  should  hinder  men,  however  much  they  may  be  devoted  to  hini, 
from  participating  in  the  sports  of  the  people  V*  Thus  it  is,  that  Ihe 
cold  frivolity  of  a  worldly  mind,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  char- 
acter of  deeper  moral  earnestness,  commonly  assumes  the  airs  of  the 
philosopher.  To'such  arguments  Tcrtullian  repKes,  the  very  point  to 
be  shown  is,  how  these  amusements  can  agree  with  true  religion  and  with 
teue  obedience  towards  the  true  God. 

Others,  infected  with  the  passion  for  these  trifles,  who  were  seeking 
for  reasons  by  which  to  hush  their  conscientious  scruples  as  Christians, 
argued  that  nothing  was  mode  use  of  in  the  public  spectacles  but 
God's  gifts,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  men  that  they  might  enjoy 
Hiem.  -No  particular  passage  cf  scripture  could  in  fact  be  shown 
where  the  shoivs  were  expressly  forbidden.  As  to  the  chariot  race, 
there  could  assuredly  be  nothing  unful  in  it,  since  Ehjah  rode  in  a  char- 
iot to  heaven.  The  music  and  dancing  of  the  theatre  could  not  be  for- 
bidden, for  we  read  in  the  senptures  of  choirs,  stringed  instmmenta, 
cymbals,  trumpets  and  shanns,  carp  and  psaltery ;  we  see  king  David 
dancing  and  playing  before  the  ark ;  and  uie  apostle  Paul,  in  exhorting 
Gbristians,  borrows  imases  from  the  stadium  and  the  circus.^  At  this 
sophistry  TertuUian  esclaims,  "  Ah,  how  adroit  a  reasoner  does  hnman 
ignorance  imagine  itself,  particularly  when  it  fears  that  it  may  lose 

1  For  eumplea,  art  Tntnllian  do  specta-  Ibe  •Iwin  into  which  she  wu  IhTawn  bj  it, 

mlia,  c  26 :  A  woman  who  xisilcd  Ihe  Ihe-  that  Gvo  dftja  aftBrwardj  ^e  died. 

■Ire,  came  borne  from  ihcro  in  the  sad  con-  '  L.  c  c.  S6 1  Quot  docomenta  de  his,  qni, 

dilioD  of  >  person  demoniacally  possessed,  mm  diabolo  apnd  spectaculo  conu&ntiicaii- 

The  CTJI  apirit.  having  brcn  adjured  to  lell  do,  a  Domino  excideniat  1 

»liv  il  had  wkcn  posacstion  of  the  soul  of         '  L.  c.  c  1.  

>  Ohriitian,  said,  or  raihcr  the  palicnt,  who  •  Oriff.  c.  Cels.  1.  Vm.  c.  21 :  "0  ye  piir 

jnagiitrd  berwir   to   be   spcakinn  in    the  tfeic  uTraffi  «:oiv*r  iyaflof  rt  «al  iirpooirijif, 

name  of  lh«  demon :  "  I  in  this  did  perfect-  loi  Ifa  ^ovoo.    T(  aiv  KvXiei  roitf  fii. 

\j  ri)!ht,  fiir  I  foand  her  where  my  owa  Xiata  iia^uaiu/icvov;  airy  xal  tub  iii/ie- 

kiDgdom  is."    Aiiolher,  the  night  rollowing  nXuv  topniv  fuToJ-ofiffuvitv ; 

ber  Ttait  to  the  lhealre,hnd  a  ft-ightfnl  vis-  'The  tract  de  apectacullB,  among  tha 

ton,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  conscinence  irf  works  of  CjpriuL. 

TOL.  r.  23 
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mmft  of  the  pleasures  and  amosemeato  of  tbe  world."  In  answer  to 
the  first  of  theao  a^uments  h«  sa^a:  "  To  be  sure,  all  things  are  Qod'a 
^fte ;  but  the  question  is,  for  what  end  has  God  givea  them,  and  how 
maj  iiiey  be  so  used  as  to  answer  tiieir  true  end  i  What  is  tiie  orig^ 
nal  creation,  and  what  the  abuse  of  sin  ?  for  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  nature  in  its  original  purity,  and  natore  eormpted,  between 
the  Creator  and  the  Creator's  counterfeiter,"  In  replj  to  the  second, 
he  says :  "  Though  in  scripture  there  may  be  found  no  express  prohibi- 
tion  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  yet  it  contains  the  general  principles, 
firom  which  this  prohibition  follows  of  itself.  All  which  is  there  sad 
generally  agunat  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eye,  must  be  applied 
^so  to  tnis  particular  kind  of  lust.  When  we  can  maint^  that  wrath, 
cruelty  and  rudeness  are  permitted  in  scripture,  then  may  we  be  at 
liberty  to  visit  the  amphitheatre.  If  we  are  such  as  we  call  oureclves, 
then  let  us,  if  we  can,  take  delight  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood." 
Agtunst  Buch  as  wrested  the  scriptures  after  the  manner  above 
described,  the  author  of  the  treatise  *'  On  Spectacles,"  in  the  works 
of  Cyprian,  uses  the  following  language :  "  I  can  tridy  say,  it  were 
better  that  such  persons  knew  nothing  of  the  scriptures  than  to  read 
them  thus ;  for  the  language  and  illustrations  employed  to  exhort  men 
to  the  Tirtne  of  the  gospel,  thoy  pervert  to  the  defence  of  vice  ;  for  it 
was  so  written  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  us  with  a  livelier  leal  ia 
things  proKtable,  while  the  heavens  display  so  much  eamestnesa  oa 
trifles.  Reason  itself  can  draw  from  the  general  rules  Ifud  down  in 
Boripture  those  conclusions,  which  are  not  expressly  unfolded  by  the 
soriptures  themselves,'  Let  each  take  counsel  only  of  himself, — let 
eaoh  confer  only  with  that  person  whom,  as  a  Christian,  he  ought  to 
represent ;  he  wdl  then  never  do  any  thing  unbecoming  the  ChristiaD, 
for  that  conscience  wlucb  depends  on  itself  and  not  on  another,  will  then 
preponderate." ' 

Tertullian  inrites  the  GhristiaQs  to  compare  with  those  empty  pleas- 
ures of  the  pagan  world,  the  true,  spiritual  pleasures  which  had  be- 
come theirs  through  faith.^  "Tell  me,  ptay,  have  we  any  other  de^re, 
thui  that  which  was  also  the  desire  of  the  apostle,  to  depart  from  the 
world,  and  be  with  the  Lord?  Your  pleasures  are  in  tiie  direction  of 
your  wishes.  Bat  why  are  yon  so  unthankful,  that  you  are  not  satined 
with,  that  you  do  not  recognize,  the  pleasures  so  many  and  so  great, 
which  even  now  are  bestowed  c»i  you  by  the  Lord,  For  what  is  there 
more  joyous  than  reconciliation  with  God,  your  Father  and  Lord ;  than 
dte  revelation  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  error,  the  forgiveness  of  mul- 
titudes of  past  sins  ?  What  greater  pleasure  than  the  despising  of  such 
pleasures,  the  contempt  of  the  whole  world ;  than  true  freedom,  the 
pure  coQScience,  the  gmltleas  life,  and  feariessness  of  death ;  than  that 
you  can  tread  under  foot  the  gods  of  the  pagan  world,  that  you  can 
expel  evil  spirits,  heal  diseases,  aad  pray  for  revelatitus?  These  aie 
the  pleasures,  these  the  entert^nmen^  of  the  Christian ;  holy,  ererlast 

>  R&tio  doreC,  qaff  gcHptan  eonticnit.  geret.    Flnl  cnim  ponderil  babebit  coiuci- 

*  UmuquloqiiB  cam  pcraona  f^feasionti     eotii,  qoM  nulli  ■«  slleri  debebil,  niai  liU 
fMt  lo^DMOr  «t  aihil  iuic|auii  indeconim        '  Da  ■pocUcnlii,  c.  39. 
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ing,  not  to  be  purchased  with  nvHi^.  And  what  mnst  those  be  whioh 
eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  it  hath  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?"  In  like  manner,  the  author  of  the 
above  cited  treadae  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  remarks:  "He  can  never 
look  with  wonder  on  the  works  of  man,  who  hae  come  to  know  himself 
as  a  child  of  God.  It  were  letting  himself  down  from  his  noble  preem- 
inenee,  to  look  with  wonder  upon  any  thing  else  than  the  Lord.  Let 
the  fiuthfiil  Christian  tqiply  himself  with  all  diligence  to  the  holy  sct^ 
tores,  and  in  them  he  will  find  die  worthier  spectacles  of  fsiUi,  —  ez- 
hibitiona  which  even  he  who  has  loet  his  eyesight  may  enjoy." 

If  tbe  mere  attending  as  a  looker  on  at  these  theatrical  entertain- 
nents  was  considered  a  wrong  thing  by  the  Christians,  much  more  would 
they  reprobate  the  profession  of  an  actor.  In  ihe  time  of  Cyprian, 
there  was  the  case  of  an  actor  who  became  a  Christian,  and  then  for  the 
.  sake  of  a  living  set  up  a  school  to  instruct  boys  in  the  art  which  he 
formerly  practiaed.  The  bishop  Cyprian  was  asked  whether  such  an 
individaal  could  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  he  declared  strongly  agiunst  it.  If  a  man,  sud  he,  is  even  forbid- 
den (Deut.  22 :  5)  to  pat  on  the  gurment  of  a  woman,  and  a  curse  is 
pronoanced  on  any  one  who  does  this,  "  how  much  more  criminal  must 
it  appear,  to  form  the  man,  by  an  immodest  art,  to  effeminate  and  tm- 
seemly  gestures,  to  felaify  the  image  of  God  by  the  tricks  of  tiie  devil." 
"  Jn  case  such  an  one,"  he  adds,  "  pleads  the  neeeasty  of  his  pover^, 
he  may  assuredly  find  relief  from  tnat  neoesuty  amongst  the  rest  woo 
are  maintained  oy  the  church,  provided  that  he  can  be  satisfied  witli 
a  homelier  but  more  innocent  fare.  He  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
that  he  is  to  he  hired  to  leave  off  sinmng,  ^ce  he  does  thb  not  for  our 
sake,  but  for  his  own.  K  the  church  where  he  remdes  is  too  poor  to 
support  him,  let  him  come  to  Carthage ;  here  he  may  receive  whatever 
is  necessary  for  his  support  in  food  and  clothing,  provided  only  he  teach 
Dot  others  who  are  mthout  the  pale  of  the  chnrch  what  is  pemicioas, 
hot  learn  himself,  within  the  church,  what  tends  to  salvation.    ' 

Among  those  social  relations  which  were  alien  to  the  nature  of  Chria- 
tiatuty,  and  which  Christianity  found  existing  at  the  time  of  its  first 
wopagation,  belonged  tlaveiy.  By  the  estrangement  of  humanity  ^m 
(}oa,  its  original  unity  was  disturbed.  Mankind,  destined  to  be  one, 
B^t  asunder  into  a  multitude  of  nations,  each  striving  to  assert  itself 
as  the  whole,  and  each  taking  an  oppoute  direijion  to  the  other  in  Hb 
course  of  development.  Thus  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  common 
human  worth  was  lost ;  and  it  became  possible  for  man  to  be  placed  in 
that  relation  to  his  fellow  in  which  nature  alone  should  stand  to  human- 
ity, and  his  own  nature  to  the  individual.'  A  relation  bo  unnatoral 
could  find  its  justification  only  by  assuming  the  position,  that  the  difier^ 

1  Ep.  61,  ad  EnchnL  that  between  the  utiMn  and  hi?  tool*,  the 

*  So  UJ9  he  who  hu  most  distinctly  de-  iodI  and  tho  bodf,  the  man  and  his  hoTM 

fined  the  elliical  sod  political  concojitions  or  ox;  i  iai^  liiiin)XBv   ipyi:rov,  rd  S 

iriiich  presenied  themselvea  at  the  positioa  bpyavaf  hirvx^  itaOlof.     In  tiiis  rclHlion, 

cained   by  the   ancient   world.    So   says  to  speak  of  a  iatauni,  a  ^lAio,  would  be  out 

Ariiiotle,  Eth.  Nicamadi.  1.  IX.  c  13.    The  of  place. 
nlatioa  between  ma««r  and  lUve  li  like 
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ence  among  nations,  —  nUch  took  placo  at  a  later  period,  and  ori^n- 
ated  in  sin,  —  that  difference,  by  virtue  of  which  th«re  e^dsta  bo  great 
a  disparity  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  was  Bomething  original. 
Hence  men  could  no  longer  recognize  the  fundamental  identity  of  ka- 
man  nature,  and  believed  one  class  destined  by  nature  itself  to  be  the 
tools  of  another,  and  without  any  wilt  of  their  own.  Thus  was  this  re- 
lation a  neceBaaiT  result  of  the  position  held  by  antiquity,  when  state 
and  nation  constituted  the  absolute  form  for  the  realization  of  the  hi^ 
eat  good ;  and  thua  it  could  happen,  that  the  nation  which  was  most 
ardent  for  civil  liberty,  still  employed  thousuida  only  as  slaves.^  And 
though  their  situation  was  often  rendered  more  tolerable  through  the 
influence  of  manners  and  the  pure  sentimeots  of  humanity,  —  which, 
breaking  through  unnatural  reatrunts,  would  introduce  a  heartier  fellow- 
^p  between  master  and  siave,^  —  yet  the  contradiction  between  this 
whole  relalaan  and  man's  easential  dignity  could  not  thus  be  set  aside ; 
aai  in  general  it  stOl  continued  to  be  tiie  prevailing  habit,  to  regard 
slaves  not  as  men  ^fled  with  the  same  rights  as  all  others,  but  as  tlunga. 
In  a  judicial  process,  slaves  who  were  acknowledged  to  he  implicated  in 
no  guilt,  might  still  be  subjected  to  all  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  extorting  confessions  from  them.  If  a  master  was  murdered 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  terrible  severity  of  the  Roman  laws  required 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  which  were  in  (iie  houM 
when  the  crime  was  comnutted ;  and  this,  too,  whatever  might  be  titmr 
number,  and  even  though  they  were-  not  liable  to  the  sU^test  ens- 
{nmon.* 

But  Christiaau^  brought  about  that  change  in  the  consdouanesa  c^ 
humamty,  from  which  a  dissolution  of  this  whole  relation,  though  it 
could  not  be  immediately  eflected,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  cousequences 
resulting  from  that  change,  must  eventu^y  take  [dace.  This  effect 
Christianity  produced,  first  by  the  facts  of  which  it  was  a  witness ;  and 
next  by  the  ideaa  which,  by  occasion  of  these  facta,  it  set  in  circulation. 
£y  Christ,  the  Saviour,  belon^ng  to  all  mankind,  the  antagonisms 
among  men  resulting  from  sin  were  annulled ;  by  him  the  original  one- 
ness was  restored.  These  facts  must  now  continue  to  operate  in  traos- 
Ibrming  the  life  of  mankind.  Masters  as  well  aa  aervauts  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  themselves  the  servants  of  sin,  and  to  receive  in  the 
same  manner,  as  a  gift  of  God's  free  grace,  their  deliverance  from  this 
common  bondage,  —  the  tnie,  the  higheet  freedom.  Servants  and  mas- 
ters, if  they  had  become  behercra,  were  brought  together  under  the 
same  bond  of  an  heavenly  union,  destined  for  immortality ;  they  be- 
came brethren  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  mem- 

1  8m  linve,  p.  46,  the  mj  in  which  Ari*-  xoivuv^vat  vouov  nol  ow^ok  lai  fiAiof 

lade  Melu  to  valXSj  this  raltilion,  lo  show  til  KaS'  iaav  iv^puirot. 

ihu  it  JB  one  simed  tit  by  nalnre  hencir.  *  Tacitiu,  Annil.  I.  XIV.  c  41,  et  tcq. 

*  E»en  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nieomadi.  I,  IX..  relates  how,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  when  th« 

c  13,  makes  Uii>  dialinction  in  reference  to  blood  of  >o  many  innocent  persoDi  of  ctctj 

the  reladon  between   master   and   Blave:  age  and  sex  «u  to  be  shed,  tho  compaaaioa 

j  fiiv  aiv  SoiXoc,  obt  fori  ^lila  jrpdf  airdv,  of  the  people  wai  roosed,  and  it  was  nece«- 
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hen  of  one  boclj,  bsptiied  into  one  spirit,  heiis  of  the  same  hesTenlj 
inberitance.  SerrantB  often  become  teachers  of  their  maaters  id  ^e 
gospel,  after  having  practdcallj  exhibited  before  them  the  loftiness  cXtt 
lUvine  life,  which  must  express  itaelf  even  under  the  most  conBtr^ning 
of  relations,  and  shine  forth  the  more  conspacuously  bj  the  contrast.' 
The  masters  looked  upon  their  servants  no  longer  as  slaves,  but  as  their 
beloved  brethren ;  thej  prajed  and  sang  in  companv ;  they  could  st 
tt  each  other's  side  at  the  feast  of  brotherly  love,  and  receive  together 
Ae  body  of  ttie  Lord.  Thus,  by  the  spirit  imd  by  the  effects  of  Ghri» 
tianity,  ideas  and  feelings  could  not  EeuI  of  being  widely  difiiised,  vMch 
were  directly  opposed  to  this  relation,  so  consonant  with  the  haiiits  of 
ttunking  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Christianity  could  not  iail  to  ^ve 
Wrth  to  the  wish,  that  every  man  might  be  placed  in  such  a  reUtion  as 
would  least  hinder  the  &ee  and  independent  use  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  the  apostle  Paul, 
speakbg  to  the  servant,  saye,  (1  Cor.  7 :  21,)  "  If  thou  mavst  be  made 
free,  use  it  rather."  Yet  Christianity  nowhere  began  with  outward 
revotutioos  and  changes,  which,  in  all  cases  where  they  have  not  been 
prepared  from  wj^in,  and  are  not  based  upon  conviction,  ful  of  their 
mlut&ry  ends,  ^e  new  creation  to  whioh  Ctiriatiamty  gave  birth,  wu 
in  all  respects  an  inwud  one,  from  which  the  outward  e&cts  gradually, 
and  diereforfl  more  surely  and  healthfully,  unfolded  themselves  to  their 
full  extent  It  gave  servants  first  the  true,  inward  freedom,  withoat 
which  the  outward  and  earthly  freedom  is  a  mere  show,  snd  which, 
wherever  it  exists,  can  be  cramped  by  no  earthly  bond,  no  earthly  yoke. 
The  apostle  P&nl  says,  "  He  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant, 
ia  the  Lord's  freeman."  Tertullian,  wishing  to  show  how  much  supe- 
rior this  heavenly  freedom  is  to  the  earthly,  observee,^  "  In  the  world, 
they  who  have  received  their  freedom,  are  crowned.  But  tbon  art  nut 
•omed  already  by  Christ,  and  indeed  bought  with  a  price.  How  can 
Ae  world  give  ti^edom  to  him,  who  is  already  the  servant  of  another  ? 
All  is  mere  show  in  the  world,  and  nothing,  truth.  For  even  then 
tbon  wast  free  in  relation  to  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ ;  and  now 
dtou  art  a  servant  of  Christ,  although  made  free  by  a  man.  If  thon 
deemest  that  the  true  freedom  which  the  world  can  give  thee,  thou  art, 
for  that  very  reason,  become  <mce  more  the  servant  of  man,  and  the 
freedom  which  Christ  bestows,  thou  haet  lost,  because  thou  thinkest  it 
bondage."  The  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch  writes  to  the  bishop  Poly- 
carp  of  Smyrna,'  "  Be  not  proud  towards  servants  and  maios ;  but 
neither  must  they  exalt  themselves ;  but  they  must  serve  the  more  seal- 
onsly  for  the  bcmor  of  Ood,  so  that  they  may  receive  from  Qod  the 
higher  freedom.  Let  them  not  be  eager  to  be  redeemed  at  the  expense 
of  the  char<^,  lest  they  be  found  slaves  of  their  own  lusts."  *     One  of 

■  The  FxsTnple  of  Ooesimtu  often  ra-  of  hatred  to  Ihit  reliaton,  lent  htm  off  n 

cnred.    Tertailiim  refers  to  catti  ia  whidi  the  houM  of  correcdon.    Apologet  c.  8: 

«  muter,  who  had  for  >  long  time  patlcntlj  Servom  jam  fldelem  dominiii  olim  mili*  lib 

endured  the  tkm  of  •  alsTC ;  bat  who,  oa  ocnii*  T^t^tit. 

otwerring  iJiet  he  had  aaddeiil;  reformed,  *  De  eoronB  militii,  c  13. 

and  bdng  at  che  same  time  told  that  Chrv-  *  Cap,  4. 
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the  imperial  slftTea,  Euelpiatm  b^  name,  who  was  irrtugned  vith  Jostiii 
Martyr  and  other  Ghmtiiuis  before  the  tribunal,  expressed  himself 
thoa:  "I  too  am  a  Christian;  I  have  obtained  mj  freedom  from 
Christ ;  and  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  am  a  sharer  of  the  bum 
hope."  * 

On  the  question  whether  a  Chrisliaii  could  properlv  hold  any  civil  or 
nulitarj  office,  especially  the  latter,  o|niuons  were  divided.  As  the  pagan 
religion  of  the  state  was  closely  interwoven  vith  all  political  and  Boaal  ar- 
ruigements,  every  such  office  might  easily  place  one  in  situadons  where 
joining  in  the  pagan  eeremomes  was  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided.  For  this, 
all  Christians  were  agreed,  no  necessity  whatever  constituted  an  excuse. 
On  this  point,  Tertullian's  remark  was  assuredly  spoken  from  the  soul  of 
every  believer,  —  "  To  be  a  Christian  is  not  one  thing  here  and  another 
there.  There  is  one  gospel  and  one  Jesus,  who  wUl  deny  all  them  that 
deny  Mm,  and  confess  aQ  them  that  confess  Crod.  With  him  the  believ- 
ing citizen  is  a  soldier  of  the  Lord,  and  &e  soldier  owes  the  same  duties 
to  the  £uth  as  the  citisen."  ^ 

But  independent  of  this  was  the  question,  whether  such  an  office, 
otmsidered  in  itself,  was  compatible  with  the  Christian  calling ;  which 
was  answered  by  one  party  in  the  affirmative,  by  another  in  the  nega- 
tive. We  must  here  take  into  view  ^e  circumstances  in  which  ue 
ohnrch  found  itself  placed.  The  prevuUng  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
was — to  follow  in  humility,  in  self-denial  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
earUtly  good,  a  Redeemer  who  had  made  his  outward  appearance  in 
poverty  and  a  low  estate, — had  veiled  his  glory  under  the  form  of  a 
servant.  The  glory  of  the  Christian  was  with  his  Saviour  in  heaven ; 
as  to  his  earthly  appearance,  what  was  lowly,  what  was  without  pomp 
or  show,  like  the  appearance  of  his  Saviour,  whom  he  loved  to  follow  in 
every  particular,  beet  suited  his  wishes.  He  despised  the  power  and 
the  ^ry  of  this  world,  above  which  he  felt  himself  elevated  by  the 
consciousness  of  sharing  iu  another  power  and  another  glory.  It  b  true> 
this  renanciation  of  earthly  things  consisted  essentially  in  the  temper 
of  the  heart ;  and  this,  under  different  external  circumstAQCes,  might 
still  remun  the  same  ;  the  outward  possesions  of  earthly  property,  of 
earthly  splendor,  such  as  the  temporal  relations  might  require,  the  ex- 
ercise of  earthly  power  and  authority  in  an  earthly  ci^ling,  were  not 
thereby  necessarily  excluded ;  all  this  nught  be,  and  indeed  was  to  be, 
sanctified  by  Christianity.  But  the  first  glow  of  conversion  did  not 
allow  those  with  whom  the  living  feeling  was  the  predominant  power, 
Boberiy  to  distinguish  what  perttuned  simply  to  the  idea  and  disposition 
in  itself  and  what  to  the  manifestation  of  it  and  the  outward  conduct. 
They  were  inclined  to  take  the  figure  —  of  following  their  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  servant  —  in  an  outward  sense,  to  refer  it  to  an 

no  importance.    At  all  sTents,  wo  Gad  >  on  the  rappotition  that  fidelii  is  tb«  tt«e 

witoett  of  the  Cliriitiui  mode  of  tMnUng  leuling,  —  a  correction  warranled  peihap* 
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idmiitf  of  outward  circamataoceB  with  those  in  which  he  had  IiTod. 
ThoB  wealth,  worldly  power  and  gloiy, — which  too  they  bo  often  aaw- 
UT&yed  againat  the  kingdom  vf  God, — seemed  to  be  Bhnt  oat  &om 
tttem,  and  the  first  fervor  of  their  zeal  led  ^em  to  disdain  all  this  aa 
dies  to  their  calling.^  It  is  in  this  spirit  Tertullian  says : '  "  Thon  art 
bound,  as  a  Christian,  to  follow  thy  Lord's  example.  He,  the  Lord, 
went  about  in  hnmility  and  loneliness,  without  a  certain  home,  for  he 
says, '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ; '  in  poor  ap- 
parel, or  he  would  not  hare  sud, '  Behold,  they  that  wear  Boft  clothing 
are  in  kings'  houses ; '  without  beauty  or  comeliness  of  appearance,  as 
Isaiah  had  Foretold,  (cap.  53.)  If  he  exercised  his  right  of  authority 
over  none,  not  eyen  his  own  disciples,  for  whom  he  performed  the  most 
menial  service ;  if,  finally,  conscious  of  hia  ott-n  royal  dignity,  he  re- 
vised to  become  a  king,  be  gave  his  disciples  the  most  peifect  example 
to  shun  all  that  is  lofty  and  great  in  earthly  power  and  dignity.  For 
who  was  better  entitled  to  use  these  things  than  the  Son  of  Ood  ? 
What  fasces,  and  how  many  of  them,  must  have  gone  before  Aim; 
what  purple  flowed  from  his  shoulders ;  what  gold  gleamed  on  his  brow 
■^had  he  not  judged  that  the  glory  of  this  world  was  alien  both  to  bim- 
■elf  and  to  his !     What  he  rejected,  therefore,  he  condemned."  ^ 

Many  Christians,  again,  from  a  conscientiouEness  in  itself  worthy  of  all 
respect,  thought  themselves  bound  to  take  passitgcs  like  Matth.  5 :  39, 
in  the  literal  sense.  That  tone  of  mind  very  generally  prevaUed,  which, 
in  leat&ig  men  to  take  such  words  of  Christ  as  posttjve  commands,  hin- 
dered them  on  this  very  account  from  understandbg  them  rightly, 
according  to  their  spirit,—  as  the  expression  of  that  which  is  rootod  in 
die  ese^ace  of  Christianity,  of  that  new  life  and  law  of  living  which 
in«ceeds  from  Christ  by  an  inward  necessity.  That  which  ought  to 
have  been  applied  as  referring  immediately  to  the  disposition  alone, 
was  referred  to  the  outwardness  of  the  act.  It  revolted  their  Chris- 
tian  feelings  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  employed  as  instruments  of  pain 
to  others,  to  serve  as  the  esecutois  of  laws  which,  in  all  cases,  were  dic- 
tated and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  ri^d  justice,  without  any  mixture 
of  mercy  or  love.* 

In  general,  the  Christians  became  accustomed  by  their  circumstances 
at  that  time,  to  consider  the  state  as  a  hostile  power,  standing  in  oppo- 
ffition  to  the  church ;  and  it  was  as  yot,  in  the  main,  quite  remote  irom 
their  ideas  to  expect  that  Christiamty  could  and  would  appropriate  to 

1  HniCK  the  pngan  in  Miimciug  Felix,  c        *  Tcrtallinn,  where  he  treats  this  mntHr, 

B,  dewTibes  the  ChriBiians  as  men  who,  half  In  ihe  fint  plK«  aeparsM  thoae  cam  in 

naked  themwlTes,  dopJN  honor  and  ths  which  a  Christian  could  not  be  allowed 

porple,  bonores  et  porporaa  deapiciunl,  ipsi  luider  any  drcumttaitca  to  adminiiter  a  dvii 

•emioaili.  ofilM :  .l^m  vero  qun  Bitnt  poteBtBtis,  neqoe 

*  Do  idololatria,  c  IS.  jndicet  de  capite  alicnjua  tdI  podore,  feiaa 

*  TcnollUn,  one  oT  the  etemcit  T^pmeTi-  enim  de  pecnnia,  aeniisem  Tinciat,  neni- 
Mi*«a,  it  maHt  be  allowed,  of  ihis  mode  of  nem  reclndat  ant  lorqaeal,  gi  hec  (redibila 
dlinLing,  and  in  whom  it  appears,  lilcs  ev-  eat  fieri  poese.  The  coancil  of  Elvira,  can. 
MTthinK  eliB  that  had  «iied  and  animated  56,  deci^  that  mafristrates,  daring  the 
hna,  (o  naTe  been  poihed  to  f  he  atmosi  ex-  jraa  in  which,  at  Daumiiia,  ihej  had  to  do- 
Inme,  aayi.  (Qloriam  Kcali)  qnam  damok.  eide  on  matters  of  life  and  death,  ought  Dot 
lit,  fa  pomp*  dinboli  depatavii.  to  attend  ebnrdi. 
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itmlf,  also,  the  relations  of  the  state.'  The  ChrtBtittiis  stood  over  aguist 
the  Btate,  aa  a  priestly,  spiritual  race ;  and  the  ordg  way  in  whioh  it 
Beemed  possible  that  Christiaiiity  could  exert  an  influence  ou  civil  life, 
was  (which  it  must  be  allowed  was  the  purest  way)  by  tending  contuo* 
ally  to  diffuse  more  of  a  holy  temper  atnonz  the  cituens  of  the  state. 
When  Celsus  called  on  the  Christians  to  taie  vp  arms  like  other  sub- 
jects, for  the  protectioa  of  the  emperor's  rights,  and  fight  in  his  ranks, 
Origen  replied :  *'  We  are  rendering  the  emperors  a  divine  asnstaoce, 
when  we  put  on  a  divine  armor,  wherein  we  follow  the  command  of  tiie 
apostle  ;  1  Tim.  2 :  1.  The  more  devout  the  man,  tiie  more  is  it  in 
his  power  to  render  the  emperor  a  &r  better  service  than  can  be  done 
by  onUnary  soldiers.  Ag^n  we  might  thus  reply  to  the  heathen: 
Your  priests  keep  themselves  pure,  that  they  may  present  the  cus- 
tomary oiferings  to  the  gods  with  hands  unstained  by  blood.  In  war, 
yon  do  not  compel  them  to  take  the  field.  As  priests  of  God  it  is 
their  duty  to  light,  by  prayer  to  him,  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  % 
just  war  and  for  the  lawful  emperor,  that  all  opposition  to  those  who  do 
right  may  be  put  down.  The  Christians  render  greater  service  to  their 
■  country  than  other  men,  by  forming  the  hearts  of  the  citiiens,  and 
teaching  them  piety  towards  that  God  on  whom  the  well-being  of  the 
state  depends,  and  who  receives  those  who  in  the  meanest  cities  have 
led  a  good  hfe,  into  a  city  which  is  heavenly  and  divine."  '  To  anolha 
proposal  made  by  Celsus  to  the  Ghristiuis,  namely,  that  they  sbould 
undertake  the  administration  of  civil  a&irs  in  their  country,  Origen 
replies :  "  But  we  know,  that  in  whatever  city  we  are,  we  have  another 
country,  which  is  founded  on  the  word  of  God ;  and  we  require  thooe 
who  by  their  gift  of  teaclung  and  by  &eir  [houb  life  arc  competent  to 
the  task,  to  undertake  the  admiiustra6on  of  the  offices  of  the  church." 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  mtuntuned  that  the  Chrisliaas  were 
at  liberty  to  assmne  the  ciril  and  military  offices,  appealed  to  examplea 
from  the  Old  Testament.  But  here  the  difference  between  the  two 
stages  of  religious  development  was  held  up  in  reply.  Tertullian  maJOr 
tains  against  such,  that  for  the  higher  stage  of  Christianity,  the  claim 
rise  also  higher.*  Again,  the  defenders  of  the  military  profession  quoted 
in  (heir  defence  the  instance  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  did  not  bid  the 

I  So  far  from  Tertnllisa's  mind  waa  the  gj  common  amoiiK  Ibe  Chriitiuis  ;  but  not 

Cboaght.thatcheemperonlliemsclceen'Qald  so  eaail;  how  the  latter  conid  be  changed 

at  lome  futare  daj  be  Chmtians,  that  in  into  llie  fonner.    Bnl  that  Origen  himadl^ 

Apologet.  c  ai,  he  saji:  Sed  et  Cssares  ipeaking  from  his  own  Chriitian  posilioii, 

eredidiiBCnt  laper  Christo,  u  Mt  Csures  sfioiild  appl;  the  Kna  iroXiebf  to  GoA,  on- 

non  euent  siegqIo  necextorii  ant  si  Chriati-  not  appear  Eingnlar,  aa  the  compafuon  with 

•ni  potniaient  ease  CMeares.    Comp.  above,  the  Znif  mkicv^  was  hoverine  befbic  hif 

p.  IM.  mind.    He  woid  iroAic,  wfaidi  ocean  m 

*  In  Tindicfttion  of  the  translaUon  gi*en  often  in  thia  aentence,  &totb  the  aopposilioil 

•boTB  (o  the  passage  at  the  end  of  the  of  snch  an  allniion.    Jf  this  rtttding  ia 

eighth  letter  against  Celsus,  I  mut  add  ft  adopted,  the  *11a.iion  makea  it  probable  that 

few  critical  remarlis.    In  Origen's  words,  tnnAi^i0la>ovTt(  thonld  be  read  instead  of 

the  reading  ttf  riv  vaXiia  tfiiyv  seems  to  ^vaXa^ovavra. 

me  to  be  the  correct  one,— the  rea^nz  ilt        *  De  idololatria,  c  18:  Sdto  non.  Mtnpw 

rto  tOv  iTuiv  itiv,  false.    It  admita  w  be-  eomparanda  esse  Tetcra  et  nora,  raffia  el 

tos  easflj  explrined   how  the   predicau^  poliM,  copla  et  ezididta,  SMrilia  M  Kb» 

%ndi  was  an  nnnsnal  one  in  the  ChiistiaQ  nlia. 
MBM,  might  be  altered  into  the  pfaraaeolo' 
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K^iers  that  came  to  Jum  to  relinquish  tiieir  fonner  calling,  but  pre- 
Kribed  to  them  certain  rules,  by  which  they  might  putme  it  in  a  mai>- 
ner  weU-pleaeing  to  God  ;  but,  it  \nta  replied  to  them,  that  John  stood 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  economicB.  But  when  tlie; 
brought  forward  in  their  defence  the  example  of  the  centurion,  whose 
bitb  Christ  himself  had  commended,  (Luke  7,)  and  especially  the  ex- 
ample of  the  believing  Comelins ;  the  force  of  such  an  appeal  could  be 
more  readilj  felt  by  their  opponents,  and  Tertullian  himself,  that  zeal- 
ous antagonist  of  the  military  profession  amongst  Christians,  believed  it 
could  not  be  wholly  coudemned,  in  the  case  where  such  as  had  become 
Christians  while  they  were  aoldiers,  persevered  in  the  calling  they  had 
ODCe  chosen,  so  &r  as  it  could  he  done  conBlstentiy  with  their  steadfasb- 
ness  in  the  faith.'  Against  the  profession  of  arms  was  also  quoted  the 
command  to  Peter,  in  Matth.  20 :  62,  to  put  up  again  his  aword  into 
its  place."  This  command,  the  opponents  of  the  military  calling,  in 
despite  of  the  conUxt  and  of  the  manifest  end  for  which  it  was  given, 
would  consider  as  addressed  to  oil  Christians. 

Christianity,  beginning  with  the  consciouEness  of  redemption,  the 
central  point  of  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian,  aimed  to  asramil&to 
and  to  appropriate  whatever  belongs  purely  to  man  and  to  his  worldlr 
relations,  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  this  was  to  be  pervaded  witL 
the  divine  hfe,  all  this  was  to  be  ennobled  by  it.  This  Christian, mode 
of  u>propriating  the  world  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the  method 
in  Hte  two  previous  stages  of  human  development ;  one  of  which  waa 
a  secolariung  of  the  spirit,  a  confounding  it  with  the  world  and  a  dufi> 
cation  of  the  woridly,  in  paganism ;  the  other,  opposition  to  the  world, 
artang  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  inward  schism  of  sin,  when  the 
world  presented  itself  to  the  consciousness  only  aa  that  which  is  without 
God  and  contrary  to  God — the  Jewish,  legal  position.  Contemplated 
from  both  these  positions,  the  Christian  life  was  unintelligible  in  its  true 
import  and  significoncy.  Contemplated  from  the  legal  position,  it  ap- 
peared as  something  too  free,  vergmg  near  to  paganism ;  and  from  the 
heathen  position,  as  something  too  uvfrte,  too  constrained.  The  Chris- 
tian life  could  not  fail  to  be  reproached  as  a  being  righteous  overmuch, 
aa  ihe  immotUea  ii^(Tititw,tiie  ninUum  pietatU,^ — sheer  pietism.  The 
Christians  must  have  seemed  a  race  that  hated  the  light,  that  were  dead 
to  the  world,  and  hence  of  no  use  in  it.* 

To  Hiis  charge,  laid  against  the  Christians,  Tertullian  replies  :*  "  How 
is  it  possible  they  should  be  such,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  you,  have 
the  same  food  and  clothing,  the  same  necessaries  of  life  as  yourselves  t 
For  we  are  no  Brahmins,  or  Indian  gymnosophists,  no  dwellers  in  the 
woods,  no  recluses  retired  from  the  haunts  of  men.  We  well  under- 
«taod  what  thanks  we  owe  to  God,  our  Lord  and  Creator ;  we  despise 
not  the  enjoyment  of  his  works.     We  only  moderate  that  enjoyment, 

'  Derorona  milit.  c.  S,  of  his  letters,  the  paf^n  hn^hend  W71  erf 

*  Df  idololalrin,  c  19 :  Omncm  poslea  his  wife,  a  ChriBtian,  "  que,  duiD  nimia  pia 
inilllcni  Dominoa  In  Feiro  eiannando  dis-    fuit,  facia  eai  impia" 

cliiKiL  *  See  the  words  cited  shore,  on  paga  SI : 

*  In  an  epilaph  irhich  Gilbert  Bnmet  •]!«-  "  naiio  lalebroaa  vt  luciTuga,"  ^"^  t^e  '*** 
covered  at  Ljroiu,  and  pnblkh«d  in  the  tint        *  ApalogtL  c  4!. 
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th&t  it  may  not  degenerate  into  ezcesa  or  abuse..  With  yon,  therefore, 
we  inhabit  this  world,  not  without  markets,  baths,  ioaB,  workshops, 
hin,  and  whatever  else  la  considered  necessary  to  the  interconrae  (^ 
_  life.  We  also  pursue  with  you  the  business  of  navigation,  of  wao,  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce ;  we  share  in  your  employmente,  and  cod- 
teibate  of  our  labor,  to  your  profit,  for  the  public  service."^ 

Yet  while  it  was  true,  that  the  Christaans  by  no  means  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  intercourse  of  life,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  setting  apart  certam  days  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
examinalioa  and  quiet  devotion,  for  the  purpose  of  renewedly  conse- 
crating their  lives  to  Ood ;  so  diat  they  might  return  back,  with  fresh 
seal  and  vigor  and  renovated  powers  of  holy  1i\'ing,  to  their  ordinary 
avocations.  These  days  of  holy  consecration,  of  penitence  and  prayer, 
which  individual  Christians  appointed  for  their  own  use,  were  oRei^ 
times  also  a  sort  of  fast^ays.  That  they  nught  be  less  disturbed  by 
sense  whilst  their  minds  were  intent  on  holy  things,  they  were  accus- 
tomed on  sach  days  to  confine  their  bodily  wants  within  stricter  limite 
than  usual,  or  else  to  fast  entirely ;  where  we  must  take  into  considers 
tion  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which  Christianity  first 
began  to  spread.  Whatever  they  saved  by  their  abstbence  on  theee 
days,  was  approptiated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  brethren.  There 
were  also  many,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  their  first  love,  after  being  bap- 
tized,"" immediately  gave  a  large  portion  of  their  earthly  property,  or  lul 
that  they  had,  to  the  church  fund  or  to  the  poor,  feehng  themeelves 
oonstnuned  to  express,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  contempt  of  tJie 
earthly  things  by  which  their  hearts  had  been  hitherto  enslaved ;  to  de- 
clare most  decidedly, — what  now  had  full  possession  of  their  hearts, — 
Hie  wish  to  sacrifice,  to  give  away  anytiiing,  so  they  might  but  win  the 
heavenly  pearl.  It  was  to  them  as  though  the  wonls  of  our  Lord  were 
iddressod  directly  lio  themselves :  "  If  thou  wilt  he  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shatt  have  treasure  in 
heaven;  and  come  and  follow  me."  Within  the  bosom  of  the  churchy 
they  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  maintained  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  and  remained  unmarried,  that,  without  being  disturbed  by 
earthly  cares,  they  might  devote  themselves  to  prayer,  to  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  to  holy  meditations,  and  to  active  labors  for  the  kingdom 
of  Ood ;  and  all  that  remained  from  the  earnings  of  their  industry, 
after  barely  satisfying  the  most  necessary  wants  of  life,  they  devoted  to 
objects  of  Christian  charity.  Such  Christians  were  called  the  Abtts- 
nienU,  the  zealous  seekers  after  Christian  perfection,  continentes,  ^0x^4.' 
There  were  miuty  others,  agtun,  who,  through  the  influence  of  a  pious 

1  Haw  far  rcmoM  the  iden  (^  the  later  p1ieiteriindiis,etnadi9pediibn9et8inGdomo 

monaRhism  lej  from  the  apprehenaion  irf'  in  moDlibos   conTcnacnr,  qncniadmodam 

ChristJanB  gcnerallj,  is  evident  rrom  a  pax-  aliquot  ex  his  anlmalibos,  qun  herbis  nt- 

■Rge  in  Ircnana,  wtiirre  he  is  spealiing;  of  canlur,  Teniam  merebitnr,  ideo  qaod  igno- 

their  dependence  for  the  meani  of  ropport  "" '" ' ""'" 


on^  whom  thej  lived,        '  'Aoneiv,  um^rpjc  »  cqrrent  word  among 

paut,  BGparatus  est  a  gcntilinm 
nihil  eit  alleaoram  apud  earn,  Bed 
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Qirislun  education,  had  from  the  earliest  years  imbibed  Buch  a  love  for 
divine  thin^,  aa  made  tbem  solicitous  to  loosen  to  the  utmost  everj  tie 
which  bound  them  to  the  earth.  Individuala  of  this  class  were  ta  be 
fomid  beloQ^g  to  both  the  aezes; — Uie  females  were  called  distino- 
tively  itapAcvot,  virpng.^ 

Ainongat  the  pagans  themaelres,  it  was  then  the  custom  of  those  who 
led  lives  consecrated  to  meditation,  to  be  ascetics  in  the  sense  above 
^ven.  Philosopher  and  aacetio  were  syDonymous  expressions.'  The 
tenn  "  philosophj  "  was  to  denote  the  direction  and  bent  of  the  whole 
life.  But  it  nrast  be  admitted,  that  among  the  pagans  this  had  alreadj 
become  also  a  mask  for  hjpocm;,  as  for  example,  with  the  notorious 
pseudo-cynics.  Now  it  sometimes  happened,  that  these  pagan  ascetics 
were  led,  in  their  earnest  strivings  after  perfection,  to  embrace  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  after  having  become  Ghrifitians,  still  adhered  to  their  former 
habits  of  life,  which,  in  themselves,  contiuned  nothing  repugnant  to 
Christianity ;  or  that  others,  in  whom  Ghristianity  first  produced  a  more 
serious  turn  of  life,  adopted  these  habits,  as  a  token  of  the  change  that 
had  been  wrought  in  them.  They  could  avail  themselves  of  the  atten- 
tion they  attracted  by  publicly  appearing  in  the  garb  of  these  philo- 
Mphical  ascetics,  —  the  philosopher's  cloak,^  —  and  of  the  respect  paid 
to  them  by  the  multitude  on  account  of  their  mode  of  life,  to  enter  into 
philosophical  and  religious  conversation  with  those  who,  out  of  respect 
or  curiosity,  gathered  round  them  in  the  public  walks  or  places  of  re- 
sort; and  tima  to  present  to  them  Christianity  as  the  new  and  heavenly 
philosophy,*  which  had  come  from  the  East.  It  was  assuredly  a  picture 
taken  mm  the  very  life  of  those  times,  where  we  are  told  by  Justin 
Martyr,'  that  early  one  morning,  as  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
public  walk,  he  was  presently  accosted  by  several  «ith  the  salutation, 
"Good  morrow,  philosopher;"*  whilst oneof  them  added,  that  he  had 
received  it  as  a  lesson  fhmt  bis  master  in  philosophy,  never  to  alight 
the  philosopher's  cloak,  but  to  welcome  with  every  civility  those  that 
appeared  in  it,  and  endeavor  to  draw  them  into  conversation.  This 
led  to  a  dialogue  on  the  marks  of  tme  religion,  and  on  Christianity. 
"Joy  to  thee,"  exclutns  Tertullian  to  the  philosopher's  c]oak,f  "  a  bet- 
tor philosophy  has  deigned  to  wrap  itself  in  thy  folds,  since  thou  bast 
began  to  be  the  garb  of  the  Christian." 

While  spiritual  pride  could  so  eaaly  attach  itself  to  this  mode  of 
life,  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  humility,  in  such  a  form,  shmea 
forth  with  the  more  splendor,  as  in  the  example  of  that  Alcibiadea, 

>  Of  such  TertollUn  ipeaka,  de  cull,  ft-  *  S«e  e.  g.  Artemiitor.   oneironit.  JV. 

min.l.II.  C.9:  Aliqni  KMIincntca  vmo  et  where  he  speaks  of  an  'AT^lavipoc  A  fi^ 

animsliboi  eseolenlu,  mulli  k  ipadooalni  aoifoc,  tfuij  Si  aliTy,bvriMpi/iaaiT^^obTt 

obugnant  propter  cefrnam  Titi;  —  uid  Jos-  70/101,  oOre  laivuviof,  otire  riavrov-  —  uid 

tin  Man.  Apolog.   II:    IIol^   rait!  tat  V.  18;  ''E^^mro^aev  tirowot  Koi  roif  i»- 

«I  Ik  leaiitm  Ipa^TtH^aaii  r^   Xpurrv,         *  TpifiiJi',  rpi/?uvi<»,  pallium. 
Affiopet  imiiiroiKn,  —  which,  indeed,  ii  not         *  tiloan^a  Tiv  ffapffapuv. 
to  be  ao  andentood  m  if  all  ^eie  hod  from        '  Dial  c  Trjph.  Jnd. 
*     ~  '  ~  ~ '     led  nch  a  mode  of         ■  *i26ao^,  x^Ipi] 

'Id  hit  Diet  de  pallio- 
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who  was  one  of  the  imprisoned  confeBSora  at  Lyons.'  Having  accns 
tomed  himself,  as  an  ascetic,  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  he  continned 
to  observe  Oie  same  habits  in  the  prison ;  when,  by  the  inward  voice  of 
the  Spirit,  it  was  revealed  to  Attalus,  one  of  the  other  confessors,  that 
Alcibiades  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  enjoy  what  God  bad  created,  and 
thus  giving  occasion  of  offence  to  other  Christians.  To  th^  admoni- 
tion, Alcibiades  immediately  submitted,  and  wibliout  further  scruple 
partook  indiscriminately  of  all  &at  was  set  before  him,  giving  GnA 
thanks.^ 

Now,  though  Bueh  ascetics  were  fully  penetrated  with  a  Christiaa 
spirit,  —  a  spirit  of  love  and  humility,  —  yet  we  cannot  ful  to  per- 
ceive, even  here,  a  one-sided  tendency,  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  development  of  Christian  life,  might  easily  become  excesrive. 
Ghristlaoity  was  designed  to  be  the  world^tih^ecting  priricipU.  It  was 
to  take  up  into  itself  and  appropriate  to  its  own  ends  all  that  belong 
to  man,  —  ail  that  is  of  the  world.  But  to  bring  this  about,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  first  enter  into  a  conflict  with  wliat  had  hith- 
erto been  the  world-subjecting  principle,  —  into  a  conflict  with  ran  and 
the  principle  of  heathenism  and  everything  connected  therewith,  cod- 
cemmg  which  necessary  conflict  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  else- 
where. The  clearing  away  of  these  hindrances  must  therefore  be  the 
first  aim  of  Christianity ;  lUthough  indeed  this  was  an  object  that  could 
not  be  really  accomplished  without  the  positive  appropriation  of  the 
purely  human  element.  In  the  development,  in  time,  the  negative, 
aggressive  tendency  must  needs  appear  first ;  and  of  Uiis'there  mi^t 
ea^ly  come  to  be  an  undue  predominance,  while  the  positive  appropri- 
ating element,  without  wluch  the  problem  of  Christiamty  could  never  be 
resolved,  might  retreat  out  of  sight.  Hence  a  onesided  ascetic  ten- 
dency easily  introduced  itself  into  tho  earliest  sta^s,  into  the  first 
atadium,  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  mwe  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  those  who  embraced  Christianity  with  their  whole 
soul.  Wherever  this  religion  awakened  in  the  first  place  disgnst  at  the 
worldly  pursuits  which  had  previously  swallowed  up  the  life,  enkindled 
the  holy  flame  of  love  for  the  divine,  of  aspiration  after  eternal  life, 
this  first  movement  would  readily  assume  an  ascetic  shape.  With  this, 
other  elements  might  now  intermingle,  that  had  formed  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  Christianity,  out  of  tho  previous  process  of  the  world's 
development,  and  which,  without  the  creative  influence  of  Christianity, 
would  have  taken  a  much  wider  sweep,  and  which  could  be  finally  sub- 
dued only  by  the  might  of  this  new  principle  of  life.  The  sprightly, 
youthful  life  of  the  pagan  world  had  passed  over  at  length  into  the 
sense  of  inward  disunion,  of  schism,  and  had  given  place  to  the  dualis- 
tic  and  ascetic  tendencies  coming  from  the  £ast.  Accordingly,  Christ- 
ianity at  its  first  appearance  found  such  tendencies  already  existing,  and 
these,  which  found  a  point  of  contact  and  union  in  the  deep-felt  breach, 
would  have  pressed  onward  to  a  still  more  extravagant  length,  if  the 
consciousness  of  redemption  proceeding  from  Christianity  had  not,  in 

■BM«boT«,p.lia,aiidtliefi>lIowiDg.  *  Enwb.  L  T.  c  S. 
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proportion  &a  it  anfolded  itself,  deprived  them  more  and  more  of  this 
point  of  union.  But  bejond  a  doubt,  this  already  existing  tendency  to 
^misconceived  renuncnation  of  the  world  and  of  aense,  might  mix  in  with 
die  one^ded  negative  tendency,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  first 
become  prominent  in  the  development  of  Christian  life,  and  might  in 
tins  way  assume  a  Christian  shape  and  coloring. 

Thus  arose  an  undue  estimation  of  the  ascetic,  contemplative  life— 
of  celibacy  —  which  could  go  to  the  extreme  of  awarding  to  such  life  a 
much  more  exalted  stage  of  future  blessedness.'  It  was  here,  that  the 
mistaken  apprehension  of  our  Saviour's  language  to  the  rich  found  ita 
support —  that  a  perfection,  surpassing  that  ordinary  standard  of  the 
ChristJan  life  which  is  occupied  in  fulfilhng  the  duties  of  one's  earthly 
calling,  was  denoted  by  those  words  —  which  perfection  consisted  in 
the  renunciation  of  every  earthly  good,  (the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  concilii  evangelici.)  Now  in  this  manner  it  became  poauble,  that 
an  opposition  which  belonged  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  antiqui- 
ty,—  but  which  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  of  the  princi- 
^e  of  the  divine  life  destined  to  enoble  till  that  belongs  to  hamani^, 
was  overcome  and  banished, — should  imperceptibly  gain  admisuon 
once  more  into  the  evolution  of  Christianity  itself ;  —  we  mean,  tiiat 
opposition  between  the  common  and  the  hi^er,  the  practical  and  the 
contemplative  life  —  between  divine  and  human  rirtue.  It  is  clear, 
how  this  apprehension  must  have  coincided  with  the  notion  of  a  cast«  (^ 
priests,  preeminently  consecrated  to  God,  who  must  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and  so  too  the  opinion  might 
have  had  its  birth,  that  celibacy  belonged  to  the  perfection  of  the  sjurit- 
ual  order.* 

This  falsely  conceived  opposition  to  the  world  had  already  become 
the  mask  for  a  woridly  temper,  which  would  affect  the  appearance  of 
holiness,  or  sought  to  gun  an  easier  life  at  the  espenae  of  die  church." 
Cyprian  had  to  write  a  tract  of  admonition  and  warning  against  the 
shony  dress  and  display  which  had  crept  in  among  the  rich  virgins,  at 
Carthage,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God.*  And  thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  disdaming  what  is  in  harmony  with  nature, — which  is  also 
what  corresponds  to  Christianity, — men  devised  unnatural  forms  of  rela- 
tion between  the  two  sexes ;  and  in  this  case,  nature,  so  proudly  dis- 
dained, could  easily  exercise  a  dangerous  reaction,  and  sensuality  cor- 
mptiy  intermingle  with  the  spiritual  state;  as  in  the  cohabitation  (fsooh 
Tirgins  with  unmarried  ecclesiastics,  under  the  pretence  of  a  purdy 
sjdritual  connection.' 

1  A<  Ii  done  txpirulj  by  Oriinn,  Homil.  *  See  what  TertnlliBn,  wbo  wai  now  ft 

ZIX.  in  .Tertm.  {  *■    Comp.  Cjprisn,  de  Ttolent,  OTer-healcd  accuser  of  tha  cwbolic 

babita  Tiiginnm.  rhorch  indeed,  but  who  ranst  have  felt  that 

*  The  niancil  of  Elvira,  (A.  D.  30b.)  —  he  bad  some  gniund  for  such  diareei,  uji 

from  whifh,  however,  no  inference  can  be  against  many  virgittrs ;  ^mulatto  illu  noa 

drawn  with  regard  to  the  general  praciice  religio  produdt ;  aliijuando  et  ipie  Tenter, 


nf  the  chnrch.    Thia  council,  where  the    Deua  eorum,  ouia/aciti  vin/intt  JraUrraloM 
Otie-Bided  ftAOetic  spirit  Ajiokcn   of  above,     suKipit-     De  iaololL-trio.  c.  14. 
prtrailed  to  an  eminent  degree,  decreed        *  Comp.  the  tract  de  habilu  virginnm. 


•Irad/,  can,  33,  that  bishops,   presbyters  *  The   ameinaKToi,   as  they  were   afte> 

and  dmconi,  living  with  iheir  Hivct,  ulioald  wards  called,  subintroductK.  Againat  them, 

b«  depoaed  from  their  plac«i.  Cyprian,  ep.  GS,  ad  Pompon.    Thoo^  Cr 
TOL.  I.                                        24 
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And  while  thus  the  eeclnded  life  of  ascetics  and  ecclesiastics  nas  ex- 
tolled above  the  commoa  life  of  Christians,  another  miBohieToua  conse- 
qnenoe  resulted.  Thej  who  were  occupied  in  the  commoa  bu^ness  <^ 
life,  forgot  the  greatness  of  their  Christian  calling,  and  thonght  thej 
were  entitied  to  lower  yery  much  the  requisitions  as  to  their  own  d«lj- 
living. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  there  were  those  who, 
on  being  advised  not  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  pagans  in 
their  rage  for  the  public  shows,  but  to  ponder  well  what  belonged  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  Christian  calling,  were  accustomed  to  repel  such  ez- 
hortaljons,  and  excuse  themselves  by  saying,  "  We  cannot  all  be  philos- 
ophers and  ascetics ;  we  an  ignor»it  people ;  we  cannot  read ;  we  ui^ 
derstand  ikothing  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  why  should  we  be  subjected 
to  such  rigorous  demands  ?  "  ^ 

Yet  we  observe  many  indications,  too,  that  a  sound  Christian  sjnrit 
opposed  itaeilf  to  this  false  ascetic  tendency.  Such  we  find  in  an  ancient 
writing  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shepherd,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  composod  by  a  certain  Hennas,  and  had  great  authority  in  the 
first  centuries.  In  regard  to  fasting,  it  is  here  said,*  "Above  all,  exer- 
<aaa  thy  abstinence  in  this,  to  refrain  both  from  speaking  and  from  hear- 
ing what  is  wrong ;  and  cleajiso  thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  from  all 
revengeful  feelings,  and  from  all  covetousness ;  and  on  the  day  thou 
fastest,  content  thyself  with  bread,  vegetables  and  water,  and  thank 
God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  what  ihj  meal  on  this  day  would  have 
cost  thee,  and  give  the  amount  to  some  widow,  or  orphan,  or  to  the 
poor.  Happy  for  thee,  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  household,  thoa 
observest  these  things."  Clement  of  Alexandria  notices  the  fact,  that 
many  kinds  of  pagan  worship  required  celibacy  and  abstinence  from 
meat  and  wine  in  their  prieste ;  t^at  there  were  rigid  ascetics  among 
the  Indians,  namely  the  Samaneans,  and  hence  argued  that  usages 
which  may  exist  also  in  other  religions  and  even  be  combined  with 
superstition,  cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be  peculiarly  Christian. 
He  then  adds,  —  "  Paul  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists 
not  in  meat  and  drink,  neither  therefore  in  ^>staiiiing  from  wine  and 
flesh,  but  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  castigation  of  the  body,  but  by  gentio- 
ness  of  disposition,  so  also  abstinence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  con^sting 
not  in  that  which  is  without,  but  in  that  which  is  within  the  man.  Ab- 
stinence has  reference  not  to  some  one  thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleas- 
ure, but  it  is  abstinence  ^bo  to  despise  money,  to  tame  the  hmgne,  and 
to  obtain'by  reason  the  dominioii  over  aa."  ' 

pridn  elsewhere  speaks,  even  m  extisTBgwnt  15th  amon,  thu  rech  fallen  TirEins  who  re- 

tenni,  of  the  oHigwiurn  which  were  mn-  fused  lo  ratnm  bark  to  Iheir  former  condi- 

nected  with  the  entrance  into  sarti  a  mods  ^on,  should  be  refused  communion,  even  in 

of  life  u  a  roimnbium  spiriliilc  cam  Dom-  the  ulirle  cf  death. 

loo,  jret  he  espPtMes  himself  here  with  be-  l  'AAA'  ob  iravrff  ^Xoao^oSiitv,  ypOM/ia- 

eoming  mudenuion:  Si  uiiem  pencvenra  ra  oIk  lia&mr,    Cicmeas  Pndagog.  I.  IIL 

nolantvel  non  possum,  melius  est,  at  oa-  £  255. 

Iwnt,  qusin  in  i^em  delidis  ma  cwlant.  *  Lib.  m.  Straititud.  V. 

But  the  eonndl  ef  Elnn  decreod,  ia  thrir  *  Clemeoi  Strom.  L  IIL  f.  44S,  st  leq 
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When  tiioee  peo|Je  of  whom  we  h^vB,  apolcen  above,  excused  them- 
selves from  the  more  severe  requisitions  regarding  their  dally  walk, 
with  tiie  plea,  we  are  not  all  philosopheis,  not  of  tlie  Bpiritual  order,  he 
replies  to  them :  But  are  we  not  all  atnving  after  life  7  What  sayest 
tboa  ?  How  art  thou  then  a  believer  ?  How  lovest  thou  God  and  thy 
neighbor  ?  Is  that  not  phUoaophy  ?  Thou  sayest,  I  have  never  learned 
to  read.  But  if  thou  hast  not  learned  to  read,  thou  canst  not  excose 
thyself  thus,  for  not  having  heard;  for  there  is  no  need  of  any  one's 
teaching  thee  this.  (All  hear  the  preached  word,  hear  the  ecnptures 
read  in  th^chnrch  assemblies.)  But  faith  is  not  the  poasession  of  the 
wise  of  this  world,  but  of  the  wise  in  God.  Faith  is  taught  also  with- 
out writing ;  and  its  writing,  which  is  adapted  even  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  ignorant,  is  still  divine,  and  ia  called  love.  Even  the  business 
of  the  world  may  be  managed  in  an  unworldly,  in  a  godly  manner." ' 
Thus  Clement  ineista  on  the  common  spiritual  and  priestly  calling  of  all 
believers,  and  he  requires  even  of  those  engaged  in  trades,  and  of  pub- 
litiaoB,  tliat  diey  should  exhibit  philosophy  in  their  practice.^  It  was 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  correctiag  the  opinion  of  those  who  considered  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  as  true  Christian  perfection,  misun- 
derataodlng  Christ's  language  to  the  rich  young  man,  that  the  same 
Gement  wrote  his  beautUul  tract  on  the  question,  "  What  must  be  the 
rich  maa's  character,  in  order  that  he  may  be  saved."  ^  In  this  tract, 
he  endeavOTs  to  show  that  in  Ghristiaoity  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
is  the  easenUal  thing.  "  Our  Saviour,"  says  Clement,  "  does  not,  as 
many  gronndlessly  assume,  command  us  to  throw  away  our  earthly 
gocHU,  but  to  banish  the  opinion  of  money,  the  passion  for  it  —  that 
canker  of  the  soul  —  the  carea,  the  thorns  of  worldly  life,  which  choke 
the  seed  of  the  divine  life.  What  doea  our  Lord  teach  as  something 
new,  as  the  only  life-giving  doctrine,  of  which  those  who  came  before 
him  knew  nothing  ?  What  is  it,  that  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  new 
creation  ?  Not  some  outward  act,  that  others  also  have  done  ;  but 
■ome&ing  higher,  more  divine,  more  perfect,  intimated  only  by  the  out> 
HKeA.  act,  that  oil  uiMek  ia  foreign,  should  be  torn  up,  root  arid  branch, 
and  cast  fortli  from  the  soi^.  For  even  those  before  him  despised  out^ 
ward  things,  and  in  fact  gave  away  their  earthly  goods ;  but  the  iih 
ward  passions  of  the  soul  only  became  the  stronger,  for  they  were  Slled 
widi  vanity,  pride  and  contempt  for  other  men,  —  as  if  they  had  done 
something  tiiemselves  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity.  A  man  may  have 
thrown  away  his  earthly  possessions  and  still  retain  the  desire  of  them 
in  his  heart ;  thus  subjecting  himself  to  the  double  disquietude  of  hav- 
ing  to  regret  his  prodigality  and  of  feeling  himself  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  What  means  would  be  left  of  communicating  one 
to  another,  if  none  had  the  means  to  bestow  ?     And  were  Um  the  doo- 

1  II«mf  Sk  oil  ao^&r  ruv  atril  Koauov,  not  bo  exactly  rendered,)  jeotiI  ■Sebw  iira- 

iUd  Tvv  tarH  6e6v  ion  ri  uripa,  li  Si  yttv  ob  kckuXotoi. 

tal  &rtv  ypofifianiv  iacmScvcTai.-  coi  t-A  '  Ka2  rnur^  ^tkono^abvTun    ol  Aynpalat 
il  ol  tainiiat.     PwI^gOg.L  HI.  f  2" 
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trine  of  otir  Lord,  how  could  it  fail  to  be  at  vaHance  with  taaaj  other 
gloriooa  doctrines  of  his  ?  Earthly  property  should  be  considered  in  the 
Sght  of  B  staff,  an  instrument  for  good  uses,  to  be  turned  to  the  proper 
account  by  thoae  who  know  how  to  use  it  rightly." 

Clement  recognized  a  divine  order  and  airaiigenient  in  the  uneqn&l 
distribution  of  property,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  material  for  CbrislUD 
virtue.  Community  of  goods  appears  to  him  as  a  thing  repugnant  to 
the  dirine  plan.'  "As  food  does  not  advantage  us  in  God's  sight," 
says  he,  "  so  neither  docs  the  married  or  the  unmarried  life  without 
knowledge,  but  virtuous  action  done  with  knowledge."  ' 

When  the  Montanists  would  have  imposed  new  fasts  ajid  new  laws  of 
abstinence  on  the  church,  l^be  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom  among  the 
Christians  took  strong  ground  agEunst  thcra.  They  were  accused  of 
not  duly  distingiiishing  between  the  economies  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament ;  of  making  laws  where,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  all  Ehould  be  free,  where  every  one  should  act  without  con- 
str^nt,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  temperament  and  his  own  indi- 
vidu^  necessities.  The  only  fasts  prescribed  by  God  was  fasting  from 
bosom  sins.* 

Like  others  whose  language  we  had  occasion  to  cite  above,  Commo- 
dian  also  rebuked  the  extravagant  estimation  in  which  martyrdom  was 
held  as  an  opus  operatum.  He  showed,  that  whoever  was  a  martyr  in 
disposition,  whoever  exercised  love,  humility,  patience,  was  equal  to  the 
martyr  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.*  "  Many  err,"  said  he, 
"  when  they  say,  we  have  conquered  the  enemy  by  our  blood ;  and 
they  will  not  conquer  him,  if  he  comes  to  assault  them  (if  be  plunges 
tiiem  into  temptations  of  another  kind.)"  Thou,  then,  who  wouldat 
become  a  martyr  by  the  confessions  of  thy  mouth,  robe  thyself  in  time 
of  peace  with  all  goodness,  and  rest  secure." 

If  the  ascetic  tendency  was  but  a  transient  moment  of  excess  on  one 
side  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  hfe ;  wo  see  on  the  other  band, 
from  the  firs^,  in  that  which  presents  the  strongest  contrast  toit,  in  the 
ennobled  family  relation,  the  power  of  the  Christian  principle  of  life  in 
its  healthy  development.  And  this  groat  effect  resulted  first  from  the 
feet  that  the  true  import  of  marriage  was  realized  by  Christianity ;  — 
its  import  as  the  hannonious  union  of  two  individuals  separated  by  sex, 
in  a  higher  spiritual  oneness  of  life,  by  the  communication  of  a  divine 
life  destined  to  reconcile  all  antitheses.  Connected  with  this,  was  the 
feet,  that  wherever  Christianity  found  entrance,  the  equal  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  female  sex,  as  possessing  a  nature  created  in  the  image  of 

1 'Or   if   brastriuv    i   Jiooyjof   ofcf«tiro(,      Mom  |wtoleh  tlT«  no  pjoS 

iafl0av6vTuv.     Slremal.  1.  UL  f.  4*B.  VldnrinliiuSk,  que  > , 

»  StromW. !.  IV.  f.  S33.  (Which  idilj  be  referred  either  to  the  neu- 

'  8m  Tcrtalliaa,  de  jrjunii*.  esc  lubject  miquns,  u  I  ha.it  rendered,  ot 

*  loitnicL  48  :  the  more  remote  nnfrnu:  —  Iho;  do  not 

U^  iht  inutrri^  quB  tinnt  >ir»  >>iijrii»  fuD.  ,„,(  (jun  victory  which  is  won  iridwat 

Ubcbbb  nfrtDnlin   buniU«n  (v  [vldcn  debr*.  blOOd.) 

V^bID*  noB  ttctit,  □«  bcuoi  nnldcn  nwn,  '^  "V'  1^  <l°Bri(  mutTHnm  MIm  *Nfe» 
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God  and  allied  to  the  dinae  no  lees  than  the  male,  wbb  broaght  die- 
tiDctly  before  the  consciousness ;  and  that  the  eez  was  invested  with  the 
rights  beloDging  to  it  —  in  oppositi<m  to  the  principle  of  the  ancient 
world,  particularly  in  the  East,  where  the  woman  waa  placed  in  an  al- 
together subordinate  reladon  to  the  man.^  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria 
^ves  prominence  to  the  Christian  import  of  marriage  and  of  the  &mily 
life,  in  oppoution  to  those  who  were  ^vea  to  the  excessive  ascetic  teno- 
eocy.  "  The  genuine  Ghristiaa,"  says  he,  "  has  the  apostles  for  his 
example ;  and  in  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  solitary  life,  one  shows  tumsclf 
a  man;  but  he  gets  the  victory  over  other  men,  who,  as  a  husband  and 
&ther  of  a  family,  wiAstands  all  the  temptations  that  assiul  him  in  pro 
viding  for  wife  and  children,  servants  and  substance,  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  turned  from  the  love  of  God.  The  man  with  no  family 
escapes  many  temptations ;  but  as  he  has  none  eave  himself  to  care 
for,  ne  is  of  lesa  worth  than  the  man,  who  has  more  to  disturb  him, 
it  is  tme,  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation,  but  accomplishes  more  in 
social  life,  and  in  truth  presents  in  his  own  case  a  miniature  of  provi- 
dence itself."  '  Describing  the  Cbristaan  matron,  he  says  :^  "  The 
mother  is  the  glory  of  her  culdren ;  the  wife,  of  her  husband  ;  both  are 
the  glory  of  the  wife,  and  God  is  the  glory  of  them  all."  And  Tertulr 
liao :  *  "  What  a  union  is  that  between  two  helievera,  having  in  common 
one  hope,  one  desire,  one  order  of  life,  one  service  of  the  Lord  ?  Both, 
like  brother  and  sister,  undivided  in  spirit  or  body,  nay,  in  the  tme 
sense  twain  in  one  flesh,  kneel,  pray  and  fast  together,  mutually  teach, 
exhort,  and  bear  with,  each  other;  they  are  not  separated  in  the 
chnrch  of  God,  and  at  the  Lord's  supper ;  they  share  each  other's 
troubles,  persecutions,  joys ;  neither  has  any  thmg  to  hide  from  the 
other ;  neither  avoids  the  otber ;  there  is  free  hberty  to  visit  the  sick, 
to  snetWD  the  needy ;  the  harmony  of  psabns  and  hymns  goes  up  be- 
tween them,  and  each  vies  with  the  other  in  singing  the  praise  of  their 
Qod.  Christ  rejoices  to  behold  xaA.  hear  such  things,  and  sends  them 
lu0  peace.  Where  there  are  two,  there  he  is  also ;  and  whore  he  is,  the 
spirit  of  evil  cannot  enter." 

It  was  reC^uired  of  the  Ghristiaa  mistress  of  a  family,  that  hj  the 
sobriety  of  her  whole  demeanor,  by  the  decency  and  simplicity  of  her 
dress,"  she  should  show  the  sprit  that  ruled  within,  and  thus  let  her 
very  appearance  shine  as  a  light,  in  an  age  characterized  by  excessive 
display,  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners. 

But  here  again  there  were  two  oppo^te  parties.  While  to  some, 
poverty  of  apparel  seemed  inseparably  connected  with  the  essence  of 
rramility,  and  to  be  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  tervant  form  of  the 
Christian  life,  others  said,  "  it  is  enough  to  have  the  disposition  which 
beetHuea  Chiiatian  women.  God  looks  on  the  heart — the  ontwud  ap- 
pearance is  nothing.  Why  make  a  display  of  the  change  that  has 
Deen  wrou^t  in  us  i     Far  rather  are  we  bound  to  furnish  the  heathens 

*  Ad  uzorem,  L IL  c.  S. 

*  Comp.  Commoduui.  iiubvctiaaM,  S9, — 
the  uliiic  reaurfc*  directed  againit  the  gin- 
4j  vpani  of  the  Chriniui  women. 
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no  oooaraon  for  blaEpheming  the  Chrialdaji  name  ftnd  to  accuse  Ohrist 
maty  of  being  irreconcilable  with  the  customs  of  the  world  .^  These 
earthlj  goods  are  in  our  possession ;  why  maj  we  not  use  them  ?  Why 
may  we  not  enjoy  what  we  have  f  For  whom  were  these  predons  ob- 
jects created,  if  not  for  ub  ?  Who  are  to  enjoy  the  coBtly  articles  if 
all  prefer  the  (Aeapf*  To  the  latter  argament,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria replied :  "  Even  though  all  things  are  given  us,  though  all  things 
an  allowed  us ;  though  all  things  are  Imefid  for  ua,  yet,  as  the  apostle 
Bays,  all  things  are  not  expedient.  God  has  created  onr  race  for  doing 
good  and  communicating ;  he  has  created  every  thing  for  all ;  every- 
thing, therefore,  is  a  common  good ;  and  the  more  wealthy  should  not 
make  of  it  an  exclusive  possesfflon.  Such  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not 
humane,  does  not  correspond  with  our  social  affections.  Love  will 
rather  speak  thus:  'I  have  it — why  shonld  I  not  bestow  it  on  the 
needy?      * 

Tertullian  says  :  "  What  reasons  can  you  have  for  going  about  in 
gay  apparel,  when  you  are  removed  from  ^  with  whom  this  is  required  ? 
You  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  temples,  you  ask  for  no  public  shows, 
you  hare  no^ng  to  do  with  pagan  festivals.  You  have  no  other  thao 
serious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  It  is  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  to 
be  present  at  the  communion,  or  a  sermon ;  and  if  offices  of  courtesy  or 
friendship  call  you  among  pagans,  why  not  appear  in  your  own  pecidiar 
armor,  —  especially  as  you  are  to  mix  with  unbelievers,  —  that  so  the 
difference  may  be  seen  between  the  servants  of  God  and  of  Satan,  that 


TOu  may  serve  for  an  example  to  &em,  and  that  they  may  be  edified 
yon?" 
Adhering  strictly  to  that  religious  and  moral  point  of  view  in  which 


ly 


the  marriage  relation  was  first  presented  by  Christianity,  many  be- 
lieved that  where  there  was  no  union  of  hearts  by  tiie  bono  of  rehgion, 
where  there  was  rather  disunion  in  regard  to  the  highest  concerns  of 
the  inward  life,  the  true  significancy  of  marriage  could  not  be  realised. 
Hence  they  discountenanced  all  marriage  relation  between  Christiaos 
and  pagans.  Tertullian  labors  to  show  how  inevitably  the  pious  Chria- 
tian  woman,  who  regarded  Christiamty  as  the  soul  of  hef  life,  who  be- 
longed to  the  church  as  one  of  its  hving  members,  and  felt  herself 
happy  in  its  communion,  must,  in  a  thousand  ways,  be  checked  and 
disturbed  in  her  religioiw  duties  and  injured  in  her  feelings,  by  living 
with  a  heathen.  "  Is  there  a  meeting  for  prayer,"  says  he,  "  the  hus- 
band will  devote  this  day  to  the  use  of  the  bath ;  is  a  fast  to  be  ob- 
served, he  will  on  this  day  make  a  banquet  for  his  friends.  Never  will 
more  hindrances  arise  from  the  business  of  the  household,  than  precise- 
ly when  the  duties  of  Christian  charity  call  the  wife  to  go  abroad. 
Sext  follows  the  passage,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  relating  to 
le  duties  of  ^e  Christian  nustress  of  a  family,  in  the  performance  of 
which  she  is  hindered  by  her  pagan  husband.}     What  shall  her  bus- 

1  TeitalliaD  de  caltn  BnniiunuD,  pinica-  in  the  woiki  above  referred  to,  and  bj  Of- 

Mr  L II-  e-  II.  priui,  de  habita  virpnom.    Fertiapi  T<r 

■ClemeniPndagoE.  1.  n.  e.19.  tnlliai)  and  CjprUa  luul  both  read  tti 

*Tbe  nme  thing  u  nid  bj  Tertullian,  woikirf  ClenienL 
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txmd  Bin^  to  Her,  or  she  to  her  busbaad  ?  Would  she  like  to  hear  aay 
thing  from  the  theatre,  or  frani  the  tavern  t  What  mention  is  there  of 
Ood,  what  invocation  to  Christ  ?  Where  ie  the  nourishment  for  futh 
bj  the  quoting  of  scripture  in  their  conversation  V  ,  Where  is  there  re- 
freehment  of  spirit ;  where,  the  divine  blesmng  ?  " 

In  the  cases  just  mentioned,  the  questJon  related  to  a  marriage  that 
waa  to  be  contracted,  where  as  yet  no  pledge  had  been  given.  It  waa 
diiereut,  where  a  connectjon,  which  was  not  to  be  diEsolved  but  sanc- 
tified by  Ghrislianitij,  already  existed,  and  one  of  the  parties  became  a 
convert.  This  case  Tertullian  expressly  distdngnishes  from  the  former. 
"  It  is  different  with  those,  who,  when  they  came  to  the  faith,  found 
themaolves  already  connected  in  marriage  with  pagans.  If  such  a 
marriage  is  valid  with  God,  why  should  it  not  go  on  with  his  blessing, 
so  that  it  may  continue  to  be  spared  from  many  afflictions,  disquietudes 
and  attuns,  enjoying,  as  it  does  on  one  ude,  the  protection  of  divine 
grace.  But  where  one  entera  voluntarily  and  uncalled  into  forbidden 
relations,  th^  is  another  thing."  "  The  manner  in  which  his  wife  was 
converted  to  Christianity,"  contimies  Tertullian,  "  may  have  a  strong 
'  impres^on  on  the  heathen  husband  himself,  so  that  he  may  bo  cautious 
how  he  distuiba  her  too  much,  or  watches  her  too  narrowly.  He  has 
witnesseda  great  event,  he  has  seen  the  proofs  of  what  God  has  wrou^t, 
he  knows  that  she  has  become  better  for  the  change.  Thus  are  those 
the  more  easily  gwned  over  to  the  faith,  to  whom  the  grace  of  God  is  be- 
come familiar."  It  is  true,  the  observance  of  such  a  change  did  not 
always  make  this  favorable  impression.  Many  a  blind  de\'otee  to  pa- 
gBaism,  when  he  observed  that  his  wife,  whose  manners  he  was  before 
obliged  to  watch  with  an  anxious  scrutiny,  had  become  all  at  once  so 
domestic  and  exemplary,  —  but  at  the  same  time  that  Christianity  had 

Eroduced  the  change.  —  spumed  from  him  the  wife  whose  vices  he 
sd  before  tolerated.  The  case  sometimes  occurred,  too,  where  the 
Christian  woman,  who  was  married  to  a  vicious  heathen,  and  previons- 
ly,  when  a  heathen  hcraelf,  had  been  the  pander  of  his  vices,  was  now 
as  a  Christian  forbidden  by  her  conscience  to  persist  in  this  course. 
She  endeavored  first  by  exhortations  and  remonstrances  to  lead  him  in 
a  better  way.  But  as  these  would  be  indignantly  rejected,  she  found 
henelf  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  participating  in  Ins  ^nfnl  life,  to 
obtun  a  separation  from  him ;  and  tlus  proved  the  occasion  of  not  a 
few  persecutions,  excited  by  exasperated  husbands.' 

It  resulted  from  this  Christian  point  of  view  in  the  consideratiwi  of 
marriage,  that  it  early  became  a  custom  to  add  the  somitton  of  the 
church  to  tiie  civil  contract.  The  prcnding  officers  of  the  church  and 
the  deaconesses  were  convoked.   It  was  to  be  understood  that  the  mar> 

iITbi  romentftfldei  do  tnipmnmm  in-  tb«  «hol«  pMi^t  Rktea  to  quoUdoiii  ia 

tMjoetioBe!    ■fcording  to  the  reading  in  ccmverBclion,  the  firat  readti^  is  to   tbft 

B^iliina'  edition.    Acrording  to  lbs  rewl-  point    And  eren  if  this  ia  the  right  one,  tt 

initin  that  oT  Famcliiu,  "  iniericrtion«," —  follows  from  it  that  huiband  and  wife  msM 

"bf  the  inierminclcd  reading  of  the  Holj  ponen  a  funilUi  uqtuinULOM  with  the 

BeiiplHrea."    It  hanllj  wlroils  of  being  do-  Kble. 

Mnnined  ittaieh  ii  tb«  con«ct  reading.    At  *  S«  Jnitin  likrt.  q^olog.  U 
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rii^  waa  contracted  bj  the  irill  of  God,  and  not  hj  the  unpnlse  of 
passion,  and  tliat  all  waa  done  to  the  glorj  of  God.^  Bride  and  bridfr 
groom  sat  down  together  at  the  Lord's  table  and  partook  of  the  coifr 
munion.  Thej  presented  a  common  offering  to  the  church,  and  in 
return,  the  blessing  of  God  was  speciallj  implored  on  this  new  marriage 
in  the  prayer  of  the  church  connected  with  the  communion.  What  iia- 
portuice  was  attached  by  the  Christiana  to  the  sanction  of  the  church, 
appears  from  the  following  pass^e  of  Tertullian :  ^  "  In  what  languaga 
ciui  we  express  the  hapfnnesa  of  that  marriage  which  is  concluded  bj 
the  church,  sealed  by  the  communion,  and  consecrated  by  the  benedic- 
tion ;  winch  the  angels  announce  and  God  the  Father  ratifies." 

The  soul  of  the  whole  Christian  life  was  considered  to  be  prayer. 
Even  they  who  otherwise  differed  widely  in  bent  of  nund,  or  habits  of 
thinking  on  many  important  points,  were  agreed  in  acknowled^g  this. 
Where  the  spirit  of  Christianity  brings  together  the  moat  opposite  lUr 
tores,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  contrast,  thui  that  between 
the  practical  realism  of  Tertullian,  so  inclined  to  reduce  ereiything  to 
forms  of  sense,  and  the  speculative  turn  of  Origen,  who  waa  quite  too 
prone  to  sublimate  everything  into  spirit.  But  both  appear  equally 
penetrated  with  a  Uving  Christiamty,  when  they  come  to  discourse  (A 
prayer  ;  both  seem  to  speak  from  their  own  inward  experience,  and  in 
both,  the  essential  Christian  spirit  presses  through  all  individual  pecu- 
liarities. Tertullian,  in  accordance  with  a  prevtuling  view  of  those 
early  Christian  times,  contemplates  prayer  as  an  exercise  of  the  priestly 
office  of  Christians.  "  It  is  the  spiritual  sacrifice,"  says  he,'  "  whiea 
has  superseded  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant.  Is.  1 ;  11.  This  pas- 
sage informs  ua  what  God  does  riot  seek ;  but  the  gospel  teaches  os 
what  he  doei  seek  ~- '  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor> 
aluppers  shall  wonhip  the  Father  in  spirit  and  iu  truth ;  for  God  is  a 
spirit,'  We  are  the  true  worshippers  and  the  true  priests,  who  pray  in 
the  spirit,  and  thus  offer  the  sacrifice  which  is  befittjng  God's  nature, 
and  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  —  that  sacrifice  which  he  has  sought. 
And  what  is  there,  which  the  God  who  seeks  this  prayer  can  withhold 
from  &t  prayer  &at  springs  from  the  spirit  and  from  truth  ?  How 
much  do  we  read,  hear,  believe  of  the  proofs  of  its  efllcacy !  "  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  ChrUtitm  "ptvjet ;  , 
to  show  how  it  should  correspond  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious 
constitution  under  the  New  Testament ;  how  Christian  prayer  reveals 
ita  true  power,  not  in  delivering  men  miraculously  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  of  mffering,  but  in  making  them  eapabie  of  enduring  death  and  nif- 
fering  with  annpoture  and  <metful  resignaiion.  "  By  virtue  of  ioh 
parted  grace  it  dulls  not  the  sense  of  pain,  but  arms  him  who  BuSers 
the  pain  with  strength  to  bear  it.  The  prayer  of  the  Christian  draws 
4own  no  retributiw  from  heaven,  but  it  averts  God's  anger ;  it  watches 
for  its  enemies ;  it  intercedes  for  the  persecutors ;  it  obtains  the  fi^ 
^veness  of  sins ;  it  dispels  temptations ;  it  comforts  the  feeble-minded ; 

>  Irnit  ep.  n.  >d  Folrcarp,  {0.  flnt  bj  Uaraloii,  T.  UL    Aneodotot.  tiBiL 
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it  refreshes  ttie  strong.  Prayer  ts  the  hulviark  of  faith."  Origen 
Bays,'  "  How  mnch  has  each  one  amoDg  as  to  say  about  the  efficacy  of 
Mayer,  when  we  would  thankfully  record  the  benefits  received  from 
God !  Souls  which  had  long  lain  barren,  and  which  became  conscious 
of  tJieir  dearth,  rendered  fruitful  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  persever- 
ing prayer,  have  given  forth  words  of  salvation  full  of  the  intuitions  of 
tratli.  What  miglity  enemies,  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  our  divine 
&ith,  have,  time  and  again,  been  brought  to  shame !  Onr  confidence 
was  in  those  words, '  Some  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horses,  but  we  will 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God ; '  and  verily  we  experienced, 
tJiat  the  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety.  The  power,  also,  of  bewilder- 
ing arguments,  which  might  indeed  stagger  many  who  are  accounted 
believers,  has  been  often  vanquished  by  him  who  trusts  in  prayer. 
How  many  instances  are  there  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  tempta- 
tions difficult  to  be  overcome,  but  suffered  no  injury  in  them,  and  come 
forth  unharmed,  without  being  even  touched  by  the  smell  of  the  hostile 
flames  !  And  what  shall  I  further  say  ?  How  often  has  it  happened, 
when  they  have  been  thrown  before  ravenous  beasts  or  exposed  to  ma- 
Ugnant  spirits  and  cruel  men,  tliey  have  reduced  them  to  silence  by 
their  prayers,  so  that  their  teeth  could  not  touch  ns,  who  were  the  mem- 
bera  of  Christ!  We  know  that  many,  who  had  departed  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord,  and  lay  already  in  the  jaws  of  death,  have  been  res- 
cued by  the  prayer  of  penitence." 

The  same  Father  contemplates  prayer  in  its  inseparable  unity  wiUi 
the  entire  life,  when  he  says :  *  "  He  prays  without  ceasing,  who  snita- 
bty  amtes  prayer  with  action ;  for  active  duty  is  an  integrant  part  of 
prayer^  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  words  of  the 
apostle, '  Pray  without  ceasing,'  in  any  practicable  sense,  unless  we 
represented  to  ourselves  the  whole  life  of  the  believer  as  one  entire 
and  connected  prayer,^  of  which  prayer,  commonly  so  called,  forms  but 
apart." 

We  recognize  here  a  mode  of  thinking  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
primitive  Christianity,  intimately  connected  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  universf^  Christian  priesthood,  which  distinguishes  the  ChrisUaa 
standing  ground  as  well  from  the  pagan  as  from  the  Jewish — the  view 
of  prayer  as  on  act  embracing  the  wAoZe  life  —  making  the  entire  Chris- 
tian life  a  continuous  prayer.  In  this  reference,  Origen  says  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  *  "  We  ought  not  to  think  that  a  set  of 
words  has  been  taught  ns  which  wo  are  to  repeat  at  certun  stated  seik 
sons  for  prayer.  If  we  duly  understand  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
duty  of '  praying  without  ceasing,'  then  our  whole  life  —  if  we  do  thus 
pray  without  ceasing — must  express  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven;' 
aacb  a  life  having  its  conversation,  not  on  earth,  but  always  in  heaTen, 
and  we  being  thrones  of  Qod,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  Ood  has  ita 
■eat  in  all  who  bear  the  image  of  the  Man  from  heaven,  and  have  Urns 

1  De  orat.  (13.  'EI  n-ovm  tAv  0iov  roO  iyiav  filnt  m 
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become  heavenly  themaeWea."  Clement  of  Alexandria  says :'  "  Prayer, 
if  I  may  speak  so  boldly,  ia  intercourse  with  God.  Alchoagh  we  do 
bat  lisp,  although  we  addreea  God  without  opening  the  lips,  in  sileace, 
we  cry  to  hiio  in  the  inward  recesses  of  tile  heart ;  for  when  the  whole 
direction  of  the  inmost  soul  is  to  him,  Ood  always  hears."  ^  Again, 
when  he  ia  wishing  to  present  itia  ideal  of  a  devout  Christian,  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  knowledge,  the  same  writer  says :  ^  "  He  will  pray  in 
every  place,  but  not  opeuty,  to  be  seen  of  men.  He  prays  in  every 
situation,  in  his  walks  for  recrealjon,  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  in 
olence,  in  reading,  in  all  rational  pursuits.  And  although  he  is  <mly 
thinking  on  Ood  in  the  little  chamber  of  the  tout,  tad  calling  upon  hia 
Father  with  silent  aspirations,  Chd  i»  near  him  and  with  Iiim,  while  he 
is  yet  speaking."* 

[Tertallian's  description,  above  quoted,  of  the  blessedness  of  a  Chris- 
tian marriage,  shows  that  uniting  together  in  spiritual  songs  and  the 
reading  of  scripture  belonged  to  the  dtuly  edification  of  Christian  fam- 
ilies. In  like  manner  Clement  cf  Alexandria  recommends  union  in 
prayer  and  the  reatUng  of  the  Bible,'  as  a  daily  morning  employment 
for  Christian  heads  of  &miliee>  The  controversial  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian  concerning  matters  of  church  life  and  morality,  where  he  conceives 
of  laymen  as  his  opponents,  prove  (hat  even  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  scriptures,  BaA  were  used  to  judge  concerning  the  relatione  of 
life  from  them. 

The  Christiana  were,  in  general,  accustomed  to  fait  in  with  the  cus- 
tomary seasons  of  prayer  already  fixed  upon  among  the  Jews ;  namely, 
the  third,  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  hours  of  the  day,  as  it  was  then 
divided ;  or  at  nine,  at  twelve  and  at  three  in  the  auemoon ;  not  that 
they  wished  to  confine  tJie  duty  of  prayer  to  any  stated  times,  but  as 
TertuUian  explained,'  "for  the  purpose  of  reminding  those  of  their 
duty  who  might  be  drawn  away  from  it  by  their  worldly  business." 
Yet  tiie  Christians  were  accustomed  to  sanctify  with  prayer  all  the 
more  important  portions  of  the  day,  and  aU  the  more  important  trans- 
actions of  life,  whether  relating  to  the  mind  or  the  body ;  smce  even 
the  concerns  of  the  world  were  to  be  made  holy  by  receiving  a  heavenly 
direction.  "  It  behoves  the  faithful,"  says  TertuUian,  "  neither  to  take 
food,  nor  to  enter  a  bath,  without  interposing  a  prayer ;  for  the  nour- 
ialung  and  refreshing  of  &e  spirit  should  have  precedence  of  the  nour- 
istung  and  refreshing  of  the  body,  the  heavenly  of  the  earthly."  Thus 
too,  a  Christian,  who  had  received  into  his  house  a  brother  from  a  dis- 
tant laud,  and  entertuned  him  with  all  tbe  bodily  refreshments  in  his 
power,  was  not  to  dismiss  him  without  prayer ;  he  was  to  treat  him  no 
otherwise  than  if  he  saw  in  the  stranger  the  Lord  himself;  and  the 
guest  was  not  to  look  upon  the  earthly  refreshment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  brother  as  of  more  value  than  the  heavenly  which  he 

•  Btromtt  1.  Vn.  f.  788.  •  'O  Ji  ij7*f  Irt  Jaioeirot  itipmra. 
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bestowed  on  him  at  pftrting.'  On  pres^g  emergencieB,  aRecdng  «ther 
the  church  in  general,  or  individoal  members  of  it  in  whom  tJl  felt  a 
special  interest,  the  whole  church  aaaembled  for  prayer ;  and  all  gen- 
eral deliberations  were  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  in  prayer,  that  the 
brotherly  fellowship,  the  mntual  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  One 
Body  was  to  be  specially  expressed  ;  each  was  to  pmy  in  the  spirit  of 
til,  and  to  present  the  intereete  of  all  the  brethren,  which  he  regarded 
as  his  own,  before  thereat  Head  of  the  Church,  and  through  him,  be- 
fore Eternal  Love.  Thus  Cyprian,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  says,  "  The  teacher  of  peace  and  of  mutual  fellowship  was  de- 
sirous, not  that  each  individual  should  pray  for  himself  alone,  but  that 
each  should  pray  for  all.  We  say  not,  my  Father,  but  ma-  Father ; 
nor  do  we  pray,  each  for  the  forgiveness  of  hia  own  eini  alone,  nor  for 
Mmself  alone,  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  that  be 
may  be  deUvered  from  the  evil.  Ours  is  a  common  prayer ;  and  when 
we  pray,  we  pray  not  for  individuals,  but  for  the  whole  church,  be- 
cause, being  members  of  the  church,  we  are  all  one.  That  God  who 
is  the  Author  of  peace  and  of  union,  would  have  each  individual  pray 
for  all,  even  as  he,  in  one,  has  bomu  u8  all."  And  when  Cyprian,  the 
bishop,  in  the  pressure  of  persecution,  was  encouraging  his  church  to 
prayer,  he  wrote  to  them :  —  "  Let  each  of  you  pray  to  God,  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  all  the  brethren,  as  the  Lord  has  taught  ua  to 
pray-"  . 

Convinced  that  the  things  of  Qod  were  to  be  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  the  heavenly  fountain  was  opened  to 
man  by  prayer,  the  Christiana  regarded  this  exercise  as  the  necessary 
metuts  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  and  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  scripture.  When  Origen,  that  great  teacher  of  the  church,  who 
had  avtuled  himself  of  every  human  aid  accessible  in  his  time  for  the 
understanding  of  the  scriptures  and  for  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrines 
therein  contcuned,  and  turned  to  this  purpose  all  the  resources  of  his 
rast  learning  and  profound  speculations,  was  exhorting  his  disciple,  tlie 
jouDg  Gregory,  (afterwards  called  Thaumaturgua,)  to  diligent  "eeek- 
iDg  and  knocking"  in  the  study  of  scripture,  he  added,  "  Be  not  con- 
tent, however,  with  seeking  and  knocking,  to  gain  insight  into  the  things 
of  Gh)d  ;  P™y8r  is  the  most  necessary  means  of  all. '  Inciting  ns  to 
this,  our  Saviour  did  not  say  alone, '  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
jon ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;'  but  also, '  Fray  and  it  shall  be  ^vea 
you,' " 

On  those  days  which  were  specially  consecrated  to  the  remembrance 

1  ^le  pum^  in  Tertallian,  de  ont.  &  !6,  nabelief,  if  he  valued  (lie  parting  prayer, 
which  ia  not  withoac  iu  diffleultiea,  I  «il  I  tbe  Uening  of  ihe  Cbriatian  brother  his  en- 
hen  present  translated:  "Rut  he  himaelf  tenainer,  as  of  no  account  compared  with 
too,  (the  brother  from  abroad,)  sfMr  having  the  bo^iilj  rcfreshmcm  bestowed ;)  or  how 
been  entertained  bj  the  brethren,"  —  I  anp-  sluUt  thon  M.7,  acrording  to  the  Lord's  pre- 
poM  in  this  place  excepuu  ahoalcl  he  read  cept,  Peace  be  with  ihiilioBse  I  onieat  ihoK 
matead  of  excmpiia,  —  ranit  not  valne  the  [rturaaii  10  thoie  in  ibe  home  the  tileadng^ 
MI1I1I7  rcfreshnients  more  hiffhl;  than  the  (previoosl;  receired  from  tlwm.) 
bearenl.T ;  for  thj  faiih  wonid  at  once  be  *  'KvayauoTiai^  yap  jkoI  ^  tnpl  rod  mm&i 
id ; (le.be wonldtherebjerincehia  TAitlatiij^. 
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of  ChrUt,  Oie  Jtiten,  the  Chmtians  were  accustomed  to  pra;  stao^Qg 
erect,  to  sigaif;  that  Christ  had  r^ed  up  to  heaven  those  who  were 
fallen  and  sunk  lq  the  mire  of  the  earth ;  on  all  other  days  they  prayed 
tcneeling.  Tet  Orlgen  warned  Christiaas  against  the  aelf-delufiion 
which  in  the  outward  form  forgot  the  temper  of  tbe  heart ;  he  pointed 
diem  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  labored  to  show  that  the  latter 
was  atterl_y  without  significance  unless  comiected  with  the  former;  was, 
in  itself  considered,  an  indifferent  matter.  "  Before  one  stretches  out 
his  handa  to  heaven,"  he  says,'  "  one  must  lift  his  soul  upward  ;  wid 
before  one  raises  up  his  eyes,  one  must  lift  up  his  spirit  to  God  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  a  thousand  possible  posidons  of  tbe 
body,  outstretched  handa  and  upliiled  eye  are  to  be  preferred  above  all 
others,  as  ima^ng  forth  those  directions  of  the  soul  which  are  befitting 
in  prayer.  We  are  of  opiikion  that  this  posture  should  be  preferred 
where  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  it ;  for  there  are  certiun  circumstan- 
ces, as  sickness,  where  one  may  pray  even  sitting  or  lying.  And  under 
certiun  circumstances,  as  for  e.f  ample,  on  board  ship,  or  in  dtuationa 
which  would  not  allow  one  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  the 
Biutable  prayer,  one  may  pray,  without  seeming  to  do  so.  And  since 
the  bowing  of  the  knee  is  required  when  a  man  is  confessing  before 
Ckid  his  own  sins  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  them,  ho  should 
know  that  thb  posture  is  the  si^  of  a  bowed  down  and  humble  spirit." 
Origen  supposes  the  passage  in  Philip.  2 :  10,  to  refer  to  such  a  spirit- 
ual bowing  the  knee  in  self-humiliatioa  at  tbe  name  of  Jesus.  Tertul- 
lian  and  Cyprian  explain,  that  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the  pomp  of 
outward  gestures,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  heart  to  God.  "  God 
hears  not  the  voice,  but  the  heart,"  says  Cyprian.  "  He  who  discerns 
the  thoughts  of  men,  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  their  cry ;  thus  Han- 
nah, in  the  book  of  Kings,  presents  the  type  of  the  church.  She  sup- 
plicated God,  not  with  noisy  prayer,  but  in  the  silent  depths  of  tbe 
heart.     Her  prayer  was  in  silence,  but  her  fiuth  was  known  to  God." 

In  Commodian'a  Collection  of  rules  for  the  Christian  life,  we  find  this 
laid  down  with  the  rest :  that  prayer,  not  accompanied  wiUi  works  of 
Christian  love,  is  nothing.* 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  life  generally, 
and  of  family  devotion,  to  the  forms  of  public  worship. 

II.  Puilie  and  Common  Worsldp  of  God. 
1.  CharaOer  of  til  CliTUtiita  Wcnhip  gmeraHs. 
That  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  worship  was 
w^ly  grounded,  ani  by  which  it  was  clearly  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  religious  cultus,  was  that  same  fundamental  intuition  out 
of  which  the  entire  Christian  life  originally  sprang.  —  the  idea  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood —  of  that  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  which  Is  confined  to  no  special  time  or  place,  and  to  no  particular 
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elaaa  of  actions,  but  embncee  in  like  mftoner  all  the  actions  of  the 
whole  lifb.  This  distinguishing  character  of  the  Cbnstian  wonhip 
developed  itself,  among  Uie  communitiea  of  pagan  Christiana  fonndea 
b;  the  Apostle  Paul,  first,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  afler- 
irurds,  in  oppodtion  likewise  to  paganism.  Later  indeed,  and  as  the 
result  of  that  revolution  of  Christian  views  which  we  adverted  to  in 
■peaking  of  the  history  of  the  church  constitution,  a  reaction  of  the 
Jewish  principle  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  forms  of  worship,  as  the 
opposition  to  that  principle  became  more  feeble.  The  simple  and  spir- 
itual character  of  the  Christian  worship  was,  Irom  the  first,  a  ver; 
singular  and  striking  phenomenon  to  the  pagans -^  particularlj  the 
&ct  that  nothing  of  that  outward  pomp  and  show  was  to  be  seen  in  it 
which  in  all  other  reli^ons  was  considered  to  be  so  essential  —  "  no  tem- 
ples, no  altars,  no  images ! "  When  Celsus  taunted  the  Christians  on 
this  peculiarity,  Origen  replied  :  "  In  the  highest  sense,  God's  temple 
and  imago  are  in  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  — next,  in  all  actuated  by 
the  8|urit  of  Christ ;  —  living  images  these,  with  which  no  Jupiter  of 
FhidiAa  is  worthy  to  be  compared !"  ^  Christianity  led  men  to  with- 
draw from  the  bustle  of  the  world  to  the  still  retirement  of  the  eano- 
tuary  within,  there  to  poor  out  their  hearts  before  Him  who  chose  thie 
for  his  peculiar  dwelling ;  hut  it  also  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  individuals 
flames  of  love  which  sought  after  communion,  after  the  means  of  mutu- 
ally lending  strength  to  one  another,  and  rising  upward  in  one  common 
holocaust  to  heaven.  FeUowihip  in  prayer  and  devotion  was  consid- 
ered a  means  of  promoting  holiness,  since  it  was  known  that  the  Lord 
was  present  with  his  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  assembled 
together  in  his'  name ;  hut  nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  the 
thoughts  of  Christians  generally  than  to  attribute  any  special  sacredness 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  Such  a  fancy  seemed  to  savor  of  paganism ;  and 
it  was  the  less  posdble  for  Christians  to  be  led  into  such  a  mistake  at 
the  beginning,  heoause  their  earliest  places  of  assembly  were  ordinary 
looms  in  private  houses,  such  as  any  member  of  the  church,  who  had  a 
dwelling  suited  to  the  purpose,  codd  furnish.  Thus  G^us  of  Corintii 
is  called,  Rom.  16,  the  host  of  the  whole-  church ;  because  the  church 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  in  a  room  of  hie  house.  Origen  says  ■? 
"  The  place  where  believers  assemble  for  prayer  has  something  about 
it  wholesome  and  profitable ; "  but  it  is  the  importance  of  tMi  ^tritual 
fellowship  only,  which  he  aims  to  impress.  "  Christ,  with  the  host  of 
angels,"  he  supposes,  "attends  the  assembly  of  the  faithful ;  and  hence 
Buch  assemblies  for  prayer  should  not  be  despised  or  neglected,  Eonce 
they  had  a  peculiar  power  for  him  who  joins  in  them  with  a  ancere 
heart."  "  It  is  not  the  place,  but  it  is  the  congregation  of  the  elect, 
which  I  call  the  church,"  says  Clembnt  of  Alexandria.'  Tertullian  re- 
marks :  *  "  We  may  pray  in  every  place  which  the  occasion  or  which 
necessity  may  furnish ;  for  the  apostles  who  prayed  to  God  and  sang 
his  pruse  in  the  prison,  within  the  hearing  of  the  keepers,  surely  did 

1  c  Cell.  I.  Vlll.  ^  IT.  la/ta  rini  tK^nrCiv  iviijiolai/  taXct.     Stro- 
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nothing  contrary  to  the  commands  of  our  Lord,  anj  more  tfian  did 
Panl,  when  in  the  ship  and  hefore  the  eyea  of  all,  he  consecrated  th« 
Lord's  supper."     Acts  27. 

It  coold  not  fail  to  happen,  indeed,  that  the  principle  vhich  tended  to 
make  roligion  an  outward  thing,  confined  to  particular  times  and  places, 
—  wliich  principle  Christianity  had  overcome,  —  would  once  more  find 
entrance  into  the  Christian  life ;  but  the  power  of  the  pure  Christian  spirit 
caused  itself  to  be  felt  against  such  depravations  when  they  threat«ne<l 
to  spread  farther.  Of  such  a  tbing  Clement  of  Alexandria  testifies 
when  he  says :  ^  "  The  disciples  of  Christ  ought  so  to  appear  and  ao  to 
shape  their  conduct  in  their  daily  linng,  as,  for  the  salie  of  propriety, 
they  strive  to  appear  in  the  church ;  they  should  really  be,  and  not 
merely  Beem  to  be  such,  —  bo  gentle,  so  devout,  so  amiable.  But  I 
know  Dot  how  it  is  that,  with  the  placei,  they  change  their  appearance 
and  their  manners,  just  as  it  is  s^d  of  the  polypus,  that  it  changes  ita 
color  with  the  roots  to  which  it  clings.  They  lay  aside  the  spiritual 
demeanor  which  they  assumed  in  the  church,  as  soon  as  they  leave  it, 
and  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  multitude  with  whom  they 
mingle.  They  convict  themselves  of  insincerity,  and  show  what  was 
really  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  by  laying  off  their  assumed  mask  of 
deoorum.  They  profess  to  honor  the  word  of  Qod,  but  leave  it  behind 
them  in  the  place  where  they  heard  it." 

a.  The  Placa  of  AatMf  uwrf  ty  lie  CiriMiaM. 
We  have  already  s^d  that  the  place  where  the  congregaticna  assem- 
bled was  at  first  a  room  in  the  house  of  some  member.of  the  church. 
In  large  towns,  where  such  a  place  of  assembly  could  not  accommodate 
all,  it  becajne  necessary  that  sm^ler  portiooa  of  tbe  community  dwell- 
ing at  a  distance,  should  choose  other  places  for  their  meeting  on  the 
Sunday.  When  a  man  distinguished  for  the  talent  of  communicating 
doctnnid  instruction  settled  down  in  a  town,  he  also  might  form  a  circle 
in  the  church,  who  would  assemble  at  his  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  his  spiritual  discourses.  Thus  the  passages  in  PaiJ's  episUes 
concerning  churches  in  the  house  of  Aquilas  and  of  others  will  become 
intelligible ;  ^  and  to  this  Justin  Martyr  alluded,  when,  in  the  audience 

I  PiedaBoS- 1-  HI-  f.  ibi.  Hi  honse,  whim  tie  mid«d  at  Ttomc.  hb  or- 

■  The  church  in  bis  hoote,  i  /car'  cUw  diani-j  home,  >nd  when  ha  abwte  at  Ephe> 

airoi  UKlr/aia.     In  sach  pisugei,  the  re-  toM;  conip.  Kon,  IS:  i.Kni  I  CoHnth.  16: 

ftrencc  certainly  eaonot  be  to  places  of  as-  19.    But  it  ia  teij  salikelj,  that  ih«  com- 

Mmblv  for  entire  conCTegalione,  eince  in  mnnitf  would  hare  conslanllT'  changed  Ita 

■evenu  instnocei  this  i   ■ar'  oixuv   rivof  place  of  meetiag  on  the  amTal  t/  J^nilH. 

inicXrieia  is   exprcsslj  diatingnished  froin  It  a  more  taaj  lo  coocoivc,  Ihal  men,  who, 

tfie  whole  rommunitr;  1  Cor.  IG:  19  and  Uhe  the  leDt-msker  Aqoila.',  were  obliged, 

M,  —  the  chnrch  at  tiphesos  ssKmbling  in  oa  accooni  of  their  occnpation.  to  provide 

the  house  of  AquiUs  and  FriBcilln.  is  fiist  Ihemielvea  with    lai^    and    commodiom 

mentioned,  and  then  besides,  all  the  brclh-  dweUingi  whererei  ihcT  took  up  their  resi- 

ren,  which,  according  to  the  above  snpposi-  dence,  were  in  the  hadit  of  (n^ing  np  out 

tion,  would  be  the  ume  thing,    Coloss.  4:  apBTtmeatof  their  house  for  the  auembling 

I&,  is  another  case  of  th«  same  BOrl.  Again,  of  a  portion  of  the  commanity ;  c^ipccially 

an  objection  pretenia  itself  agaiost  this  ex-  when  snch  a  pcnon  wag  also  flttcd.  as  proh- 

ptanalion,  from    the    fact  Aat   the    same  ably  Aquilu  was,  by  his  gift  of  tcadiing, 

Aquilu  shoald  hare  the  charch  meet  in  to  condact  the  exeroies  of  audi  aaaemhliM 
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i^h  he  had  with  the  prefect  of  Rome,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
**WlL«re  do  yoii  aaeemble?"  he  replied,  "  Where  each  man  can  and 
iriU.  Yon  believe,  doubtless,  that  we  all  meet  together  in  one.  place. 
Bot  it  IB  not  so ;  for  the  God  of  the  Chriatian  is  not  confined  to  one 
spot,  bat  his  invisible  presence  fills  heaven  and  eajlh,  and  in  all  places 
be  18  worshipped  by  the  faithful."  Justin  then  adds,  that  whenever  he 
euoe  to  Rome,  it  was  his  custom  to  take  up  his  residence  in  one  partic- 
ular spot,  where  those  Christians  who  were  instructed  by  him,^  and  who 
viahea  to  hear  his  diacoorses,  were  accustomed  to  assemble.  Other 
[daces  of  assembly  he  had  not  visited. 

Oradoally  such  arrangements  were  made  in  these  places  of  assemblj, 
as  the  proprieties  of  Christian  worship  required.  An  elevated  seat  was 
eoDstnicted  for  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  delivering  of  the 
sennoQ  f  and  &  table  set  for  the  distribution  of  the  supper,  to  which,  so 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Tertullian  —  perhaps  not  without  some  mixture  of 
tlie  foreign  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice,  at  Icaat  not  without  furmsb- 
mg  a  pretext  for  the  speedy  admission  of  this  idea — was  given  the 
name  of  altar ;  an,  altare.  As  the  communities  became  larger  and 
wealthier,  church  buildings  were  erected  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
Christiaoe.  This  appeare  to  have  been  the  caae  as  early  as  the  third 
eentury,  for  mention  is  made  abeady  of  the  ^pnoKnat/ioi  rbiroi,  (places  of 
worship,)  of  the  Christians,  in  the  edict  of  GaUien.*  In  the  time  of  the 
DOtwanl  prosperity  of  the  church,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  many 
aidendtd  church  ebuctures  had  already  arisen  in  the  large  cities. 

TJie  ute  qf  image*  waa  ori^naUy  foreign  ba  the  worship  and  excluded 
fiom  ^  churches  of  the  Christians ;  and  so  in  general,  it  continued  to 
be  in  this  period.  The  confounding  of  religion  and  art  in  paganism, 
made  the  early  Christians  suspicious  of  art.  As  at  the  pagan  position 
the  sense  for  the  beautiful  bad  often  appeared  at  variance  with,  and 
«Ten  opposed  to,  the  moral  taste,  so  the  early  warmth  of  Christian  zeal 
was  inclined  to  reverse  the  relation.  The  religious  consciousness  eaeilr 
took  an  opposite  (Predion  to  the  aesthetic  principle  of  the  ancient  world; 
and  the  Holy  disdained  the  beautiful  form  which  had  been  allied  to  the 
unholy.  The  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  godlike  in  the  form  of  a 
lemnt,  an  idea  so  well  suited  to  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  afflicted 
eborch  of  this  age,  men  were  inclined  to  push  to  an  undue  extreme, 
nther  than  to  seek  to  ennoble  the  divine  by  the  beautiful  form.  This 
exhibits  itself  more  particularly  in  the  univereal  opinion  of  the  primitive 
church,  according  to  which  Christ  veiled  his  intrinsic  divine  majesty 
under  an  uncomely  appearance,  which  served  to  conceal  it ;  an  opinion 
for  which  they  found  authority  in  the  Messianic  passage.  Is.  53 :  2,  too 
literally  uodentood.      Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  admonishes  the 

in  the  capu[tj  of  a  StSfieKaXot.     Comp.  AjKiDani  Bibiiolheo  oriCDtnL  T.  I.f.  391, 

abore,  p.  185,  and  tnj  Hiilorj  of  the  Pbuil-  (see  above,  p.  SO,)  there  waa  a  ChriitUn 

ing,  fte,  Bd.  I.  S.  208.  chnrah  Btroctiire  in  Edusa  ai  earl;  hi  tha 

'  This  wag  Bccordinglj  4  ■<■''  oEmv  rail  jenr  SOU;  and  if  ihe  explanntlon  of  that 

lauoTivDv  iifXjieia.  pauoge  bf  Michaelia,  Orlentalixche  and  ex- 

*  Snggeatus,  palpilnm.  eg«tiache  Bihiiolhek,  Thail.  X.,  S.  61,  it 

*  Sm  above,  p.  140,  and  th«  rollowing.  If  made  out,  thu  church  wu  uparated  tlnu 
KCJ  conGdenoen  lo  be  plaml  in  the  narra-  early  into  thru  parta,  according  to  tlte  fir- 
tin  of  the  CIvDQicle  of  Edena,  cited  In  tern  of  the  Jewiili  temple. 
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Christians  against  placing  too  high  a  value  on  beauty  of  person,  by 
reference  to  the  example  of  Christ.  "  Our  Ixird  himself  is  stud  to  have 
been  without  comeliness  in  his  outward  appearajice ;  and  who  is  better 
than  our  Lordf  But  if  he  did  not  reveal  himself  in  that  personal 
beauty  which  ia  perceptible  to  sense,  he  appeared  in  the  true  bean^ 
both  of  soul  and  of  body ;  of  the  soul,  in  goodness ;  and  of  the  body, 
'  in  its  destination  for  an  imperishable  existence."^  - 

Church  teachers  of  the  most  opposite  bent  of  mind,  those  inclined  to 
a  more  sensuous  and  tiiose  to  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  conceiving 
divine  things  —  Realists  and  Idealists,  who,  on  account  of  these  difierent 
intellfi^tual  tendencies,  might  be  expected  to  have  different  views  in 
relation  to  thia  matter,  as  we  find  that  different  views  of  the  same  did 
result  from  such  diverse  intellectual  tendencies  in  later  times  —  were 
yet  united  on  this  point  by  their  common  repugnance  to  that  practice 
of  confounding  the  natural  with  the  divine  in  paganism,  and  by  their 
efEbrts  to  preserve  pure  and  uncontaminatcd  the  worship  of  Qod  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  as  little  favorable  to 
religious  images  as  Tertullian,  *'  We  must  not  clbg  to  the  sensuous," 
he  remarks,  when  speaking  agunst  the  pagan  use  of  images,  "  but  we 
must  rise  to  the  spiritual.  The  familiarity  of  daily  sight  lowen  the 
dignity  of  t^e  divine,  and  to  pretend  to  worship  a  spiritual  eseenoe 
through  earthly  matter,  is  to  degrade  that  essence  to  the  world  rf 
sense."  It  ia  evident  from  these  remarks  how  foreign,  on  the  wh<^, 
to  the  notions  of  Christians  in  this  age  must  have  boen  images  of  Christ. 
Pagans,  like  Alexander  Severus,^  who  recognized  something  of  a  divine 
nature  in  Christ,  and  sects  which  confounded  paganism  with  Chriadaiu- 
ty,  were  the  first  to  introduce  images  of  Christ ;  as,  for  example,  the 
gnostic  sect  of  the  Carpocratians,  who  placed  such  images  beside  tibe 
busts  of  Plato  uid  Aristotle. 

*  It  was  not  in  the  church,  but  in  the  fhmily,  that  reli^ous  image* 
first  came  Into  use  among  the  Christiana.  In  their  daily  interooorse 
with  men,  the  Christians  saw  themselves  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  objects  of  the  pagan  mythology,  or,  at  least,  by  objects  offensive  to 
their  moral  and  Christian  sentiments.  Representations  of  this  sort 
covered  the  walls  in  shops,  were  the  omamenta  of  drinking  vessels,  and 
seal-rings,  on  which  the  pagans  frequently  had  engraven  tiie  images  of 
their  gods,  so  that  they  might  worship  them  when  they  pleaaed.  R 
was  natural  that  in  place  of  these  objects,  so  offensive  to  their  reli^ona 
and  moral  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  wish  to  substitute  others 
more  agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred  to  have  on  their  goblets, 
the  figure  of  a  shepherd,  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  our  Saviour,  rescuing  the  repentant  sbner,  according  to 
Uie  gospel  parable.'    And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  in  reference  to 

*  pKdftf^'  1.  III.  c.  1 :  TAf  Kvpimi  aiirim  Peter  and  Paul,  as  benefndora  oF  msntind. 

*   r^v  Si^iv  aloxpdv  ycfovivat,  iii  'Hnitaii  t6  This  admiu  of  bein^  cosilv  enpUined  rrom 

wvet/ia  fiaprvpei.  the  reli);ion«  eclerticism  of  th&I  period. 

'Eosebins  says,  likewtae,  hist  eccles.  1.  '  Tennllian,  de  pndicitin,  r.  7:  Procfr 

TIL  c  IB,  thRtpo^nnji  were  the  Unt  to  pro-  dant  ipan  picuiroi  calicum  vestronim.  Cap. 

vide  themselves,  accordiii);  lo  ihoir  bcauien  10 ;  Iwtor,  qnem  in  calice  depingis.    Tm 

nolioiu,  with   painted   images  oC   Ctrid,  figure  of  Chrat  on  the  cap  seemi  not  to 
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flw  seal^ings  of  the  Christians,^  "  Let  our  Bignets  be  a  dove,  (the  sym- 
bol  of  the  Holy  Sptrit,)  or  a  fish,'  or  a  ship  Btuling  towards  heaven,  (the 
^mbol  of  the  Chrigtian  church  and  of  the  individual  Christian  soul,} 
or  a  Ijre,  (the  symbol  of  Christiaa  joy,)  or  an  anchor,  (the  symbol  of 
CSiristiaQ  hope,)  and  he  who  b  a  fi^ennan  will  not  be  forgetAil  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  of  the  children  taken  from  the  water ; '  for  no 
images  of  gods  should  be  engraved  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  for<- 
bidden  all  intercourse  with  idols ;  no  sword  nor  bow,  on  the  rings  of 
Uiose  who  strive  after  peace ;  no  goblets,  on  the  rings  of  l^ose  who  are 
the  friends  of  sobriety."  Yet  religious  emblems  passed  from  domestio 
use  into  the  churches,  perhaps  as  eariy  as  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
The  walls  of  them  were  painted  in  this  manner.  The  councU  of  Elvira, 
in  the  year  303,  opposed  this  innovation  as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  "  the 
objecta  of  worship  and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls."  *  The 
viable  representation  of  the  cross  may,  doubtless,  have  early  found  its 
way  among  the  Christians,  both  in  tbeir  domestic  and  eccleeiaatical  hfe. 
Thu  token  was  peculiarly  common  with  them.  It  was  the  sign  of 
bleanng  when  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  when  they  retired  at  night, 
when  they  went  out  and  when  they  came  in  ;  employed  indeed  in  all 
the  transactions  of  daily  life.  It  was  the  sign  which  the  Christians  nn- 
otmaciously  made,  in  all  cases  of  sudden  surprize.^  It  was  a  sensible 
expression  of  the  truly  Christian  idea,  that  a\\  the  transactions  of  Christ- 
ians, aa  well  as  their  whole  life,  should  be  sanctified  hy  the  faiUi  in 
Christ  cracified,  by  being  referred  to  him ;  that  this  faith  was  the  most 
cfeetual  means  of  obtaining  the  triumph  over,  and  securing  protection 
^unst  all  evil.  It  was  but  too  easily,  however,  that  men  confounded 
this  idea  with  the  symbol  which  represented  it ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
&ith  in  Christ  crucified  was  transferred  to  the  outward  ^gn,  and  a 
SQpematural,  sanctifying,  protecting  power,  attributed  to  this-^ui 
error,  t^e  vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced  as  &r  back  aa  the  third 
eeatary. 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  places  of  public  worship,  to 
that  of  the  seasons  of  worship  and  the  festivals  of  the  Christians. 

3.  Seataa  ^  PaUk  Wonliif  ani  Fatioali. 

What  we  have  sud  in  general  respecting  the  essential  character  of 
Christian  worship,  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  feasts  in  particular ; 
namely,  that  the  spirit  of  nniversality  in  Ghrisdanity  abolished  all  sep- 

ban  been  pleanng  to  the  Monluistic  uce-  of  Ihi*  amon  ouioot  be  nttled  with  entiie 

tidim.  rertaiaty.     There  is  a  two  foM  aiTibigiiU;r' 

1  Pxdigog.  I.  HL  r.  346  md  M7.  The  phrase    "  qnod    colitnr  «t   adoratnr," 

•  Tbia  a&me  alloaion  u  in  the  <xtt  of  the  may  be  UEdentood  >s  referring  to  obje«i 
flehennen, —  *]bo  ui  siliuion  to  the  en*-  of  reliEion  generaJtr,  or  more  itrictlu  lo  A- 
mm  of  Chriat'i  nsino,  IX6T2  = 'lijooCf  jeeW  of  proper  worship,  to  images  of  Christ 
jifiiar6(,  QtoO  Tiac,  luT^p.  or  svmbolical  reprcaenlations  of  God,  — of 

»  The  Chrisiians,  whom  the  divine  teach-  the  'Trinity.    The  term  "  walls,"  may  alio 

«r,  the  •Selat  triu6aytiir6{,  —  Ch rial,  lead*  b«  nndentood  in  two  difierentaeaaes,eiiher 

Ihrnngh  baptism  to  ref^enendon.  aa  referring  to  the  wall*  of  the  houiQ  or 

*  Ne,  quod  calitar  et  adorMnr  in  paiieti-  tboee  of  the  cfannli. 

ku  Arpiaptar.    CtmciL  IlHbeit.  can.  St.        *  Comp  Teniillian,  da  corraa  miUt.  c  > 
II  VHt  be  admitted,  thai  tte  IntvpntatiaD 
25' 
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antive  and  parbicularinng  limitation ;  tlie  Chnstiaa  worship  «f  Qod 
olMimng  for  itself  the  entire  life  flowing  out  from  a  commerce  witli 
heaven,  that  clung  no  longer  to  the  elements  of  t^e  world,  was  no  longer 
to  be  confined  either  to  an;  particular  place  or  to  a  particular  time.  la 
the  New  Testament  fnl&lment,  i.  c,  the  keepiing  holj  of  the  entire  life 
BS  a  hfe  consecrated  every  day  alike  to  God,  tie  Old  Testament  law 
of  the  Sabbath  must  find  its  resolution.  Not  barely  the  obeerrance 
of  Jewish  feaats,  but  all  forms  and  modes  of  particularizing  the  Ghrta- 
tian  life  by  reference  to  oertiun  times,  is  reprobated  by  the  apostie 
Paul,  aa  a  Jewish  practice,^  a  descent  to  servile  dependence  on  the  ele- 
ment of  the  world.  But  if  men  did,  notwithstanding,  now  select  eertwn 
days  for  the  purpose  of  associating  with  them  the  remembrance  of  Hie 
great  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  Redemption,  to  which  the 
whole  Christian  life  was  ever  to  be  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  occasions  central  points  of  Christian  fellowship,  yet  this  was  by 
no  means  inoonsistont  with  that  Christian  tendency  and  intuition  which 
were  at  bottom.  It  was  only  a  descent  from  the  elevation  of  the  pure 
Binrit,  at  which  even  the  Christian,  still  partaking  of  a  double  nature, 
cannot  always  sustun  himself,  to  the  position  of  sensuous  weakness, — 
a  descent  which  must  become  the  more  necessary,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion aa  the  fire  of  the  first  enthu^asm,  the  glow  of  the  first  love, 
abated.  But  even  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  idea  of 
tiie  priesthood,  the  particularizing  spirit  of  tiie  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation introduced  a  disturbing  influence,  by  fastening  itself  on  Uiat 
wluch  had  sprung  originally  from  the  purer  development  of  the  Ohrislaaa 
life. 

When  the  Montanists  were  wishing  to  introduce  new  fasts  i»/  law, 
which  were  to  be  confined  to  Hated  tirmi,  what  Paul  had  written  in 
die  epistle  to  the  Galatians  against  the  Jewish  observance  of  times 
was  very  justly  quoted  against  them ;  but  Tertullian,  the  defender  of 
Montanism,  whom  we  have  described  above  bs  standing  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  early  Christian,  the  purely  evangelical  period,  and  the 
Christian  Jewish  period  which  waa  now  about  to  commence,  already 
shows  himself  incapable  of  rightly  distinguishing  the  two  portions,  that 
of  the  0!d  and  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  he  conceives  the 
Judaizing  spirit,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul,  to  consist  simply  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Jemgh  festivals,  and  not  in  ike  whole  relation  correspond- 
ing  to  the  Jewuh  position  of  particular  days,  —  whatever  days  they 
might  be,  — to  the  religious  consciousness.  According  to  his  view,  it 
would  savor  in  no  respect  of  Judaism,  if  feaats  which  had  reference  to 
what  is  simply  Christian,  were  placed  in  tuxh  a  rdaUim  to  the  reli^ous 


The  weeklif  and  yearly  festivals  of  tfie  Christians  originated  in  the 
same  fundamental  idea,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  whole  Ghria- 

'  Sm  mj  HUtory  of  Iks  FIuitiiiK,  etc^  nlioni  Bolcnniifttiiin   obMi-rBniei  uimDii 

Bd.  I.,  8.  SIS,  It.  maa  enim  Apoaiolas  dadoctt,  compeKvw 

*  Afainat  Ihii  otjection  of  confonniTig  to  Teterii  Teatamenti  io  Chruto  sepnlu  P*no- 
J«wiiG  practioM,  —  "GtUticari,"  Tertalli-  venuitiam.    QnodnnoTi  coadiuoJDCluii- 
Bii,  dc  jejiiiiiii,  c  It,  rapliei;  GatiiicunDr  (a,jMt  non  et Mlesoi* cms delMbaiiL 
plue,  ti  JodaiewaiB  ceremonlaram,  ai  la- 
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Uma  life,  —  the  idea  of  imita&g  Christ,  the  cni<»fied  and  the  rtBen,  — 
inutadng  him  in  his  death,  bj  appropriating  through  faith  and  repent- 
■ooe  the  effects  of  hia  death,  by  dying  to  eetf  and  to  the  worid, — imi- 
tating him  in  hia  renirreetion,  by  rising  with  him,  in  faith  and  Uiroa^ 
tbe  power  which  he  imparts,  to  a  new  and  holy,  life,  consecrated  to 
God,  commencing  here  in  the  germ,  and  nnfolding  itself  to  maturity  in 
anotlier  world.  Hence,  the /uiiZee  was  ihe  festival  of  the  reaareetion.; 
and  the  preparation  for  it,  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  with 
penitence  and  crucifijdon  of  the  flesh,  was  the  day  of  fasting  and  peni> 
tence.  Accordingly  in  the  week,  the  jubilee  or  festival  of  joy  was  Sun- 
day ;  the  preparation  for  it  were  the  days  of  faadog  and  prayer  consc- 
onted  to  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  uid  of  what  pre- 
ceded them,  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Accordingly,  the  j/early  fetti- 
mUs  were  in  remembrance  of  the  reeuirectipn  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
works  after  his  resurreclion  and  ascension ;  —  the  preparation  for  these, 
were  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  the  fasts.  Having 
mesented  this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  more  in 
aetail,  the  several  weekly  and  yearly  festivals. 

The  oppomtion  to  Judaism  early  led  to  the  special  observance  of  Sun- 
day in  i^e  of  the  Sabbath.  The, first  intimation  of  this  change  is  in 
Acts  20 :  7,  where  we  find  the  church  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  ^  a  still  later  one  is  in  Rev.  1 :  10,  where  by  the  "  Lord's  day," 
can  hardly  be  understood  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus  in  the  catholic 
flpigtie  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  chapter,  Sun- 
day is  dengnated  aa  the  day  of  jubilee  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  rea- 
nrreetion  and  ascension  to  heaven,'  and  of  the  new  creation  which  then 
commenced ;  and  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magncsians  it  is  pro- 
sapposed,'  that  even  the  Jews  who  had  come  over  to  Christianity  aub- 
atitated  Sunday  in  plfke  of  the  Sabbath.  Aa  the  Sabbath  was  regard- 
ed as  representing  Judaism,  Sunday  was  contemplated  as  a  symbol  of 
die  new  life  consecrated  to  the  risen  Christ  and  grounded  in  his  resur- 
rection, Sunday  was  distingiiished  as  a  day  of  joy,  by  being  exempted 
from  fasts,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  prayer  was  performed  on  this 
day  in  a  standing  and  not  iu  a  kneeling  posture,  as  Christ,  byhia  reaiuv 
rection,  bad  raised  up  fallen  man  again  to  heaven.  But  as  we  have 
alreadr  observed  in  Tertulliau  a  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the 
Christian  view  of  feasts,  so  wC  find  also  in  him  indications  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday ;  for  by  him,  attend- 

1  Sm  m  j  Hiitoiy  of  the  Planting,  etc^  SnndaT  -.'hi^  ical  i  'Iijouvc  ivdrr^  iit  vtit- 

Vol.  I.  p.  215,  f.  par    tai  t^cpoSti^  MffTi  «V  ToiSf  oipa- 

*  Consideriiig  (he    close    connection  in  voi;."    Nor  can  I  think  myseU'  anthomed 

iriiith  the  resorreclion  of  Christ  and  hia  m-  to  infer  from  il,  either  that  Bccording  to  the 

tCTuion  to  heaTen  stood  with  each  other  in  ■alhoHs  opinion,  Chriil'a  aarenaion  ilao  oe- 

tbe  Christian  ronacionsnew,  —  linre  hia  rea-  cnrred  on  Snndaj,  or  that  he  conceired  (he 

nireciion  w&>  regarded  as  bat  a  transition  &cL  to  haTe  been  that  Christ  rose  to  heami 

point  to  his  entire  exnltntion  aboTs  the  immediatelj  after  his  firat  appearance  to 

iHfon  of  earth  in  this  new,  glorilled  form  Mair.  as  the  risen  Satioar. 

01  exiatcnce,  —  I  cannot  Irt  bo  Rreat  itresa  *  Chap,  9 :  Mijirfri  oo^dorffovret,  UM 

on  the  mantier  tn  which  the  writer  of  this  coril  mpiaiin^  (ui/r  f^frtf. 
letter  exprCMCi   himiclf  with   regaid   to 
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ing  to  M17  bndneas  on  Sondsj  seems  to  have  been  regarded  M 

A^Q,  the  Friday  of  every  week — this  day  in  particalar — and 
tiie  Thursday  were  specially  consecrated  to  die  remembmnoe  of  the 
safferings  of  Christ  and  of  tiie  prepaiatory  orcamstances.  On  these 
days  there  were  meetings  for  prayer,  and  &aia  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  yet  nothing  in  regard  to  these  arrangements  was  defined  by 
law.  Every  od&  took  a  part  in  these  observances  according  to  his  own 
particular  necessLtiea  and  his  inclination.  Such  &stB,  united  with 
prayer,  the  Christians,  —  who  were  fond  of  comparing  their  calling  to  a 
militia  Cbristi,  —  called  ttadtmet?  as  if  they  constitated  the  sentary 
diidca  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  —  hence  both  these  days  were  named 
tUe»  ttationu.m.'' 

Those  churches,  however,  which  were  composed  of  Jewish  ChristJang,* 
though  thoy  admitted,  with  the  rest,  the  festival  of  Sunday,  yet  r» 
tuned  also  that  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  it  was  from  these  that  tLe  custom 
became  general  in  the  Eastern  church  of  dbtinguishing  this  day,  as 
well  03  Suaday,  by  the  exclusion  of  fasts  and  by  the  standing  pondoD' 
in  prayer ;  while  in  the  Western,  and  especially  in  the  fioman  church, 
where  the  opposition  agunat  Judusm  predominated,  the  custom,  on  the 
oUker  hand,  grew  out  of  this  opposition,  of  obserring  the  Sabbath  also 
as  a  fast  day.^    This  difference  in  customs  became  striking  whenever 

1  A>  ii  to  b«  infierrcd  from  Tcitallian'i  TsrtallUn  the  Honuniat  hen  UUcki,  we 

Iknguage,  de  am.  c  33 :  Solo  die  domitii-  find  menLioned   b;  Victoriniu,  bishop  of 

CO  reiurrectionis  noo  sb  iito  tsntntn  (iha  PeLabio  in  Pumonia,  (now  Petlan  in  Stal- 

bowing  of  the  knee,]  led  omni  aDxictatU  ennark,)  neu  the  clcae  of  the  third  a    ' 


e  debemns,  differoila  rr,  in  (he  fragment  on  the  Hiitorj  of  the 

dial*  wgolia,  nc  quaa  diaMo  loctun  deaua.  Creadon,  flnt  pobllahed  hj  Cn^e  hiit  liL 

*  We  6nd  the  nord  sCalio  nxad  in  thii  Re  c>11«  thii  conEiniuUon  "  inperpoiitio 
Mnsc,  first  in  HermM  Paator,  I.  III.  Simil-  jejnnii,"  FtutiBg  on  the  Sabbuh  appean 
tod,  v.  —  oflcn  in  Tcrtnlliui.  St&tio  wu  in  this  case  to  have  been  ■  prepiu«tion  for 
the  (ccbnical  deaignatioa  for  thig  half-bst,  the  jnbilee  of  the  rommnnion  on  Sandaj, 
M  contrail istin;;nidhcd  from  the  proper  ■■  opposed  to  the  Jewiih  celebration  oF  tho 
jejonia.    Tcrtullian,  do  jejaniii,  c  14.  Sabbalh,  n-hich  had   been   abrogated   bv 

*  Peria  quarts  et  eexta,  prabablj  ^  feria  Christ.  Hoc  diq  aolemns  aaperponere  |  Id- 
diel  quarts,  sc^ttn;  facnee  the  gigniflcation  circo,  nt  die  dominico  com  gradArnia  ac- 
of  the  word  feria  in  the  Latin  phraacolog;  lione  ad  panem  (the  saosmenti^  the  enp- 
of  the  church.  per,)  cxcarauB.    Et  parasce«e  sapcrposiiio 

*  From  the  lan^nags  of  the  passage,  Hat,  ne  quid  cam  Jadnis  sabbatam  obser- 
whidi  hai  alreadj  Iraen  cited,  Ignat  ep.  ad.  *ar«  videamus.  Oalland.  bU>l.  patr.  T.  lY. 
Hagnea:  Oi  iit  iraAouif  irpay/iaoai  &va-  and  Sonth  reliqnia  lacns,  Vol.  IIL  pag. 
OTpa^jvftc,  —  fit/neri  aaJJaTl^ovn^.    uU,il  237,     Oxon.  1815. 

Kara  KvpiOK^  C"*i.  fcivrtr,  it  mijthl  be  in-  The  couni^ll  of  Elvira  opposed  to  the  cr- 
ferred,  indeed,  that  the  Jewish  ChriitianR  ror  of  the  Sabbath  celebration,  mch  a  con- 
had  sabstiCulcd  Sunday  in  place  of  the  Satk-  tinuation  of  the  fast  on  Fridaj  over  into 
balh  ;  the  inference,  however,  thna  general-  the  Sabbath;  Cnn.  26:  Errorem  plocnit 
1;  expressed,  assuredly  cannot  be  true.  corrigi,  ut  Omni  sabbaU  die  nperpaeitionet 
'  Tertullinn,  dc  jejim.  c,  It ;  Quanqnam  cclebrcmus.  This  canon  mair,  witbont  qaee- 
TOK  etiam  (abbaium  si  qnando  continuatia,  tion,  be  diflkrentl<r  understood,  according  aa 
nnnquam  niai  in  Paschale  jejanandom.  He  we  refer  the  phnue  "errorem  corrigi,  to 
objects,  as  a  Montonist,  (o  his  liomao  op-  somethin"  not  expressly  iCated,  bat  snp- 
poncnti,  thai  they  had  deprived  the  Sab-  plied  bv  the  mind,  or  to  the  following  coa- 
balh  of  its  due  cclebralion,  aad  lonietimea  tesL  If  it  ia  referred  10  Ihc  last,  the  coan- 
coDtinned  the  fast  on  Friday  over  into  the  cil  must  be  nnderatood  as  declaring  hielf 
Sabbath,  when  properly  the  only  exception  expressly  opoottd  to  tbeie  tupermtitiaiia, 
to  be  made  here  was  in  the  case  of  the  pass-  Bat  the  analogy,  of  llie  whole  style  of  ex- 
orer.  The  same  practice  of  contiDning  the  prenion  in  the  other  caaoM  of  lim  mwt- 
hit  ra  Fiidfty  OTBT  into  the  SabbMh,  irtuch  dl  would  ratber  &TOf  the  flirt  iDteiFn» 
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membeis  of  Eastern  charchea  paaaed  their  Sabbaths  in  churches  of  the 
West.  But  too  Boon,  the  principles  of  the  apostolic  church,  which, 
amidst  all  the  differences  in  outward  things,  abode  firmly  by  the  unity 
<tf  futh  and  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  love,  was  departed  from,  and  um- 
/omaty  in  such  matters  was  required.  Tcrtullian,  preTious  to  his  coo- 
version  to  Montamam,  spoke  on  this  disputed  point  with  Christian  mod- 
eration. He  Bud  of  the  few  advocates  of  the  Eastern  custom,'  "  The 
Lord  will  bestow  his  grace,  so  that  they  will  either  yield,  or  else  fol- 
low their  own  opinion  without  ^ving  offence  to  others,"  As  early  aa 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  learned  Ilippolytua  was  led  to 
■write  on  this  controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  church." 

From  the  same  point  of  view  originated  the  first  yearly  feativalt 
among  the  Christians ;  yet  here,  that  opposition  between  the  communi- 
ties  composed  of  Jewish  and  those  composed  of  Gentile  Christians, 
which  had  such  important  influence  on  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  its  doctrines,  was  strongly  manifested  at  the  very 
beginning.  Tho  former  retained,  with  the  whole  Jewish  ceremonial 
law,  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  although  graduaJIy  they  ascribed  to  them 
such  Christian  import  as  might  naturally  present  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, among  Hje  churches  of  Gentile  Christians,  there  were  probably, 
from  the  first,  no  yearly  festivals  whatever,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.^  This  tljen  must  have  been  the  case  also  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  assuredly  were  founded  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  But  from  thete  churches  started  the  controversies  in  the 
second  century  respecting  the  time  of  tho  passover ;  and  they  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  an  ancient  usage  introduced  by  the  Apostle  John. 
In  regard  to  this  point,  thus  much  of  truth  may  doubtless  lie  at  bot- 
tom ;  that  the  changes  which  took  place  in  these  churches,  after  the 
times  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  particular  form  of  wonhip  and  the  introdno- 
lion  of  the  annual  feast,  —  which  we  must  assume,  and  search  for  its 
eanse,  —  might  be  derived  from  the  Apostle  John,  whose  longer  re^ 
dence  in  Minor  Asia  must  have  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  state  of 
tiie  churches  there.  As  it  regards  him,  it  is  in  itself  probable,  that  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  annual  fes- 
tival, and  as  the  feast  of  the  passover,  which  called  to  mind  the  great 
&cta  of  which  be  had  been  an  eye-witness,  must  have  had  a  peculiar 
ngnificancy  for  him,  he  may  have  introduced  its  celebration  when  he 
took  up  Ins  permanent  residence  among  the  churches  of  that  region. 
Thus  is  it  ezphuned  how  it  happened  tiiat  men  were  guided  there  wholly 
by  the  chronology  of  the  Jewish  passover. 

tkm.    At  m  lalrr  period,  when  tha  point  of  '  Dc  onL  e.  SS. 

Tkw  fVoin  wtiirh  iha  sahjcct  wu  regarded  ■  Cfr.  UieronvniDS  ep.  73,  «d  Vital. 

In  tbe»r1j  Chrinian  limco, had  puKd  oac  *  Ths  passage,  I  Corinth.  S-.  T,  contataw 

of  mind,  and  ihe  nnne  of  that  cngtom  in  in  no  Mrl,  an;  Blln»on  to  a  celebration  of 

the  Roman  chnrch  of  faatinfr  on  ths  Sab-  the  panover  in  the  Corinthian  etiarch.wlildi 

bath  wM  no  longer  obrions,  fahlea  were  in-  was  peculiar  to  the  Christians ;  but  iimplr 

Tented  in  explnnation  of  the  matler;  as,  for  opposes  that  cleansing  of  t)ie  heart  which 

example,  thai  Peier  had  fitted  on  ihii  dir  ia  the  reanit  of  fallh,  10  the  outtcani  JewiA 

to  prepare  himself  for  the   dispnte  with  celebration  of  the  (past.    Coinp.  my  HiiUt 

Simott  Uagns.  17  of  the  Planting,  fto,  VoL  I-  p.  S30. 
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'Now  in  modero  times,  it  has  become  the  prevaiUtiff  ofamon,!  that  ttts 
paschal  supper  which  the  Christians  of  Aua  Minor  observed  in  remem- 
brance of  the  laat  paschal  sapper  of  Chiidt,  was  the  point  by  vhich 
the;  determined  the  time  of  the  Chriataan  paschal  supper.  But  it  ma^ 
be  questioned,  whether  the  most  reliable  and  the  oldest  document  on  this 
controversy,  — the  letter  of  the  bishop  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,* — favors 
this  view.'  From  the  langaage  used  in  this  document,  it  might  much 
rather  be  inferred,  diat  in  tlie  cburchos  of  Ana  Minor,  the  Christians 
who  followed  the  Jobanneaji  tradition,  went  on  the  supposldon,  that  the 
14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  day  of 
Chnst'g  passion.  Hence  it  was  believed  that  this  day  ought  ever  to  be 
appropriated  to  tJie  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion,  since  also  the  ' 
paachal  lamb,  slun  by  the  Jews  on  this  day,  was  considered  a  foretype 
of  the  offering  of  Christ.*  At  all  events,  then,  it  is  settled,  that  in  A»a 
Mjnor  the  celebration  of  the  paasover  was  established  wholly  according 
to  the  Jewish  chronology.  Henoe  it  might  come  about,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  passion  wss  celebrated  on  another  day  of  the  week 
than  Friday,  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection  on  another  day 
than  Sunday.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century,  annuaJ  feasts  were  introduced  also  into  the  Western  churches, 
men  proceeded  from  an  altogether  diSerent  point  in  determining  their 
times,  following  the  same  method  according  to  which  the  weekly  fes- 
tivals had  been  arranged,  Christians  held  it  necessary  that  a  Friday 
should  always  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  pasdon,  a  Sun- 
day to  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

This  diCTerence  of  outward  use  existed  at  first,  without  being  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance,  —  since  it  Was  an  external  thing,—  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  dispute ;  it  was  still  kept  in  mind,  that  tiie  kingdom  of 

'  Th«  Brat  start  to  which  vna  giTsn  h;  niideniood  ni'referring  onlj  lo  the  pudial 
the  DiswrlHtion  puhli»h;d  lir  myself  in  the  sapper  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  thii 
M  Hefte  des  KirchenhistonVhen  Archiv's     day,  which  supper,  acairding  to  the  goepiL 


Viuer,  J.  1823.    See  the  hielory  of  the    nanatiic  relating  tc  , f 

tliis  Bubioct,  —  a  Bubjccl  rcn-    per  of  Christ,  it  was  believed  should  be 
e  and  dilBcnlt  by  the  defiden-     held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  feait  of 


dered  obsci 


cy  of  ancient  nccoanta  and  the  ambi|ruitT  the  paasover,  on  ths  fourteenth  day  of  the 

of  the  term /"uw^Ao,  —  in  Illsen's  Zeitichrlfl  month  Ilisan.    Afterwards  it  is  laid:  Huv. 

fdr  die  historische  Theologie,  Bd.  II.  4te»  rort  rifv  iipipia  iyayov  oJ  avyyivri(  /lov, 

Stuclt.  J.  lS3i,  by  Dr.  Reliberg.  trav  ruw  ■loudaiavi  loif  nP™E  t^  fufiBV. 

'  Eiueb,  i.  v.  c.  U.    The  fragment,  pre-  What  sense  would  this  afford,  if  the  rah- 

•erred  to  ns  in  the  Chraninia   paschale  joct  of  diiteouTae  were  the  pasehal  eupperf 

Aleiandrinura.  from  a  work   by  Apollina-  It  ia,  in  fact,  cvlilenl  of  itself,  that  the  pat- 

tis  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  (eul  <n  the  Fasi-  dai  tapper  rould  be  held  only  on  the  day 

O'er,  of.  which  I  hare  made  much  uie  in  when  the  Jews  removed  the  leaven  from 

the  Diaiienation  just  referred  lo,  is,  to  say  their  houses.  This  would  be  idem  per  idem. 

the  least,  suspicioos;  since  in  the  ancicnE  On  the  other  hand,  everything  is  eonsiat- 

lists  of  the  writings  of  Apallinaris,  in  Eu-  ent,  if  we  suppose,  that  Uie  writer  is  speak- 

aebins,  in  Jerome  and  in  Fhotius,  no  such  ins  of  the  celebration   rn   remenimaca  </ 

work  is  mentioned;  and  it  were  singular  if  Ckral'i  pmsian,  on  the  fourteenth  of  ma 

in  the  district  where  he  wrote,  the  usage  of  mouth  Niiian.    The  source  of  proof  ap- 

Ihe  chnrch  in  Asia  Minor  was  not  followed,  pealed  lo  hero  wa«  the  gospel,  t^  which 

■  Polyerates,  in  the  letter  referred  lo,  >an  may  be  anderstood  either  the  evangelted 

of  his  predecessors:  Iluvrcf  Ir^p^aav  ti/v  history  generally,  or  tha  gospel  of  Jdm  in 

illiipaii  j%  Tnttiapeiiutifr:iia.rK  mi  vaaxa  particnUr. 

(ortl  t6  tbayyOjm:     This,  to  sav  the  least,  *  Comp.  Justin  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jsd. 

would  b«  singularly  expreued,  if  it  is  to  be  £  £59,  and  f,  33S,  ed  Colon. 
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God  conmsts  neither  in  meftt  nor  drink,  nor  anj  other  kind  of  extenul 
action. 

This  divereity,  together  with  serend  other  differences,  between  the 
chorch  of  Aaa  Minor  and  the  church  of  Home,  firat  came  into  diacu*- 
eion  when,  in  the  year  1G2,  the  bishop  Folycarp  of  Smyrna  made  a 
Tint  to  Anicetus  bishop  of  Bome.^  Polycarp  alleged  that  he  himself 
had  observed  euch  a  passorer  with  the  Apostle  John,  whose  disciple  he 
was.  Anicetus  alleged,  that  his  predecessors  (in  a  church  consisting  of 
Gentile  Christians  from  the  school  of  Paul,  and  in  which  there  were 
ori^nally  no  yearly  feasts  at  all^)  had  introduced  nothing  of  that  sort. 
But  as  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  apostles  were  agreed  in  respect  to 
Bach  outward  matters,  nor  that  they  would  have  considered  uniformity 
in  regard  to  such  things  as  necesBary,  it  was  believed  that  without  pre- 
judice to  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  Christians,  a  difference  on  these 
points  might  be  suffered  to  remiun.  As  a  token  that  the  bond  of 
Christian  brotherhood  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  such,  and,  as  it  seems, 
other  BtJU  more  important  points  of  difierence,  Anicetus  permitted  Poly 
carp  to  preside  in  the  church  in  place  of  himself,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

If  two  books  which,  about  the  year  171,  the  bishop  Melito  of  Sar^ 
wrote  npon  the  passover,'  referred  to  this  dispute,  it  must  about  this 
time  have  broken  out  anew ;  yet  it  does  not  admit  of  being  proved,  that 
the  work  contained  any  reference  of  that  sort.  The  typical  explanation 
of  the  Jewish  passover  might  aJso  have  led  to  the  composition  of  such  a 
work,  independent  of  tlua  controversy. 

But  about  tbe  year  290,  when  Victor  was  bishop  of  the  Roman 
church,*  the  controversy  broke  out  afresh.  On  tbe  one  side  stood  the 
church  of  Rome,  together  with  the  churches  of  Ceesarea  in  Palestine, 
of  Jerusalem,  of  Tyre  and  of  Alexandria ;  on  tbe  other  were  die 
churches  of  Asia  Mmor,  headed  by  the  bishop  Polycratos  of  Epheeus. 

The  Roman  bishop,  actuated  by  that  hierarchical  spirit,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  Roman 
church,^  published  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  churches  of 

'  At  wiy  rate,  if  wb  majjndifo  rrom  the  — tha  conflict  between  the  andenl  riles  »c. 

langnage  of  Irencos,  cited  by  Ensebini,  eordinz  to  Paul,  and  the  mora  recent  ones 

the  objeet  of  PnlrrBrp'a  jonmey  Co  Rome  according  to  John.     I  ipeat  hem  onlj  t^ 

ma  not  to  eettle  the  dispnles  respecting  way  of  coniectnre. 

tbe  feast  of  the  pwsoTer.    Ho  dispates  on  'Emeb.  1.  JV,  r.  96. 

thii  i]iieslion  had  aa  jet  ariien;  and  tbe  *  1  onee  inferred,  from  the  fact  Chat  Ire- 

eonTenation  upon  it  waa  only  cnnorilj  io-  n»as.  in  his  letter  Co  Victor,  holds  np  only 

traduced,  while  the  parties  were  speaXini;  those  Roman  bishops  who  preceded  Sotei\ 

on  dn  poiQls  in  which  the  charehes  dif-  as  patteros  of  Coieration.  that  a  change  had 

fered.    Neither  is  it  hj  any  means  clear,  already  taken  place  under  the  latter;  biM 

allhongh  it  is  possible,  that'  the  obiecl  of  if  ws  mark  haw  the  phrases  in   IrenEog, 

the  jonmey  was  to  disease  thoee  otfier  dif-  o^  ('rp^l  Sur^poc  npeelihepot  and  dI  rrpo 

fercDces.    More  importance  has  been  some-  eoa  'npta^inpoi,  answer  to  each  other,  it 

limea  altrihnted  lo  thii  visic,  Chan  il  can  becomes  evident  chnc  no  stress  can  be  lud 

be  proTed  historically  Co  hare  had.  on  the  former  of  Ihem.    Ircmens  means 

'The  matter  is  obscnie,  as  we  have  in  simply  lo  tay,  that  differeRCe,  and  withal 

Mtr  hands  onW  a  disconnocled  fiwment  of  that  lolenace,  did  not  first  beein  under  tha 

the  letter  of  trennns.    Periu^M  mere  wot  last  bi^ops,  bat   exiited   already  befora 

Mt  sa  yet  even  then  in  the  Roman  ehardi  Soler. 

ny  jMriy  feasc ;  periiaps  the  difference  *  See  ahove,  p-  9H. 
at  Act  timt  had  reference  to  diis  Teiy  point, 
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Asia  Minor,  on  acconnt  of  this  trivial  point  of  dispute ;  bnt  tins  rm- 
chrisldan  proceeding  could  not  f^l  to  enconnter  decided  resbtance,  ia 
am  age  wbea  some  pordon  of  tiie  goapel  spirit  atiU  remained.  IrenKus, 
in  the  name  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienna,  wrote  him  a  letter, 
in  wluch  he  sharply  rebuked  this  method  of  procedure.  He  endeav- 
ored to  mate  Victor  ashamed  of  hb  conduct,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
example  of  hb  predeceaeor,  Anicetus,  and  declared  to  him,  "  Xotwith- 
atanding  these  differences,  we  live  together  in  peace,  and  our  disagree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  fasta  serves  only  to  make  our 
unity  of  fiuth  the  more  clearly  evident."  In  the  same  letter,  or  another 
document  orig^ting  ia  the  same  controversy,  he  said,  "  The  apostles 
have  directed  us  to  let  no  man  judge  us  in  meat  or  in  drink,  of  in  re- 
apect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon  or  of  Sabbath  days.  Why 
then  these  disputes,  why  these  divisions  ?  We  observe  fasts,  but  wiui 
the  sour  leaven  of  malice  and  cunning,  rending  the  church  of  God ;  wo 
observe  the  externals,  so  as  to  let  go  those  weightier  matters  of  fwth 
and  lore.  We  have  learned  from  the  prophets,  however,  that  such  feasts 
and  such  fasts  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

As  Friday  was  customarily  considered  a  day  of  penitence  and  fasting 
preparatory  to.  the  celebration  of  the  resurrecdon  Sunday,  it  was  the 
practice  of  these  churches,  where  one  Friday  in  the  year  was  conse- 
crated to  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  and  one  Sunday  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  make  thb  Friday  a  day  of 
penitence  and  fasting  preparatory  to  the  greatest  Christian  festival,  the 
celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection  on  Easter  Sun^ 
day.  Yet  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  thb  season  of  fasting,  nothing 
was  determined.  In  order  to  imitate  the  temptation  of  Jesus  daring 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  thb  fast  was  extended  in  some  districts 
to  forty  hours,  which  led  afterwards  to  the  forty  days,'  or  Quadragest- 
mal  (oat. 

After  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  followed  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 

Sffhitauntide,)  in  remembrance  of  Christ  risen  and  glorified,  as  he 
us  revealed  himself  to  the  faithful,  and  at  length  actively  manifested 
himself,  in  a  self-subsistent  community  of  divine  life,  in  the  eSiisioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  this  was  embraced  as  one  included  sum  of  the 
activity  and  self-revelation  of  the  ascended  and  glorified  Redeemer,  ia 
this  prolonged  celebration  of  fifty  days.  It  is  evident  from  this,  how 
closely  connected  in  the  Chrbtian  consciousness  of  thb  period  were  the 
conceptions  of  Christ  ascended  and  glorified."  This  entire  period  was 
observed  as  Sunday ;  that  b,  there  was  never  any  fn^tiog ;  prayers  were 
made  In  the  standing  and  not  in  the  kneeling  posture ;  it  was  perhaps 

ilrenteas,  in  Enieb.  I.  V.  c  34.  heobserres^  "  WhocTer  in  riorerilT  of  he«ft 

'  This  mode  of  conlpmplaling  the  Bub-  c«n  b«v,  God  hiu  raised  na  up  and  set  ni 

}«Ct  iru  Btill  adopted  nho  bv  Origen,  and  wilh  him  in  heaTealTplai?e9,c«lebrales  coo- 

accoanu  for  the  manoer  in  viiich  he  place*  ■taut)]'  the  feast  of  pentocost."     ('0  is- 

in  juxlapositioii  vriih  the  weekly  feaati,  the  vuiievoc  uerit  u>iifBeiaf_  Xeyiiv,  (rmttvloTif- 

wapaaKevai  and  jiuptiwai,  the  yoarlj  feasla,  /uv  ry  Xpurrii,  iiXil  lol  tA  awiiyttpi  ad 

the  iruo^a  and  the  wcvrTiKoarii,  regarding  owEtaStan  fifiac  hi   roif   iirovpavioif  it 

the  feait  of  the  reanrrection  aa  the  point  at  Xpiar^,  d«  iariv  tv  roif  t^  jrtvnjuotfTfc 

wMch  the  feut  of  pentecost  began.    Hence  ^fUpai:.)    Orig.  c.  Cela.  I.  VUL  c  SS. 
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tbe  case  ^so,'  (in  man;  of  die  chtuobes  at  least,)  tbat  the  congrega- 
tioQS  diulj  assembled  and  celebrated  the  communion.'  Afterwards,  two 
gpecial  events  frere  selected  oat  of  tbia  whole  period,  the  ascenmon  of 
Christ,  aod  the  effusion  of  the  Hol^  Spirit,  to  which  the  celebratioa  of 
Pentecost  was  confined. 

Tkete  feaeta,  as  it  appears  from  the  passage  cited  out  of  Origen, 
were  the  only  ones  generally  observed  in  this  period.  That  fundamen- 
tal view  of  tiie  whole  Christian  life,  which  referred  everything  to  the 
suHenngs,  resurrection  and  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  accommodation  or 
opposition  to  the  Jewish  observajicea,  were  reasons  that  these  in  partic- 
ular constituted  the  only  general  festivals.  The  idea  of  a  Urth-day 
festival  was  foreign  to  the  Christians  of  this  period  generally ;  they  re- 
garded the  second  birth  as  the  man's  true  birth.  So  far  as  it  coo- 
cemed  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  the  case  must  have  been  somewhat 
different,  indeed.  By  him,  human  nature  was  to  be  sanctified  from  its 
earliest  development.  But  this  fact  could  not  at  first  present  itself  in 
so  prominent  a  point  of  light  to  the  early  Christians,  so  many  of  whom 
had  embraced  Christianity  when  now  advanced  in  years,  and  after  a 
decisive  crisis  of  their  life.  It  was,  moreover,  only  by  degrees  that 
Christianity  could  pass  over  into  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  Be- 
aides,  it  was,  in  truth,  unknown  at  what  definite  time  the  celebration  of 
the  remembrance  of  Christ's  birth  should  be  placed,  as  nothing  definite 
was  a&cert^ncd  respecting  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  case  was  entire- 
ly different  with  those  more  ancient  annual  feasts. 

Yet  we  find  even  in  this  period  some  trace,  probably,  of  the  festival  of 
Chrutmat.  The  history  of  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
another  kindred  festival,  the  festival  of  the  manifegtation  of  Jeiu*  in 
bis  character  as  the  Messiah,  his  consecration  to  the  office  of  Messiah 
at  his  baptism  by  John  and  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry,  called 

afterwards    the    ioprl)  rut  [■ni^aviuv,  tF/c  imfavciat  Toi  Xpiarai.      We    find   in 

later  times,  that  these  festivals  spread  in  opposite  directions ;  the  foi> 
mer  extended  itself  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  latter  from  the 
East  to  the  West.'     Clement  of  Alexandria  simply  notJces,  that  tlie 

<  Wc  might  infer  from  Tertallian,  de  otiIt  the  fi»9t  of  tbe  effuuon  of  (he  HoIt 

ont.  c  33,  where  ho  had  said  that  world  I;  Spirit:  nod  hence  reqnirei,  that  it  shoula 

htuiDCSS    on    Sanday   was    deferred,    and  be   cclcbral«d  Sft;  dnvs   Btler   Eaatcr.     It 

where  he  snheequcnilr  transfers  the  mtire  charges  the  fonner,  Who  did  but  wronglf 

eelebntion  of  Snndnj  to  the  pentecosc,  (hat  spplf  the  name  of  penlectwt,  of  depantng 

the    fonner    pracliuo    was    observed    also  from  the  anlhoritj  of  Scripture.    Ut  cnncli 

Ihiongh  the  whole  of  Pentecost;  which,  diem  Pcntecostea  post  Pascha  celebremnt, 

however,  can  hardly  be  credited.    De  Idol-  non  qnadragesiinam,  nisi  qDinquageaimam. 

olatna,  c  14,  he  seva,  wishing  to  withhold  '  The  least  of  Epiphany,  considered  ae 

Christians  from   taking  any  part  in  '  the  the  feast  of  Christ's  baptism,  stood  in  high 

heathen  rMlivali;  Excerpe  singnlas  sollen-  consideration  towanls  the  ['lo«e  of  the  fourih 

nilalea  nationam,  Feulecoeten  implere  non  centniy,  at  Aniioch,  while  tbe  introdaction 

polcmnt      The  first  trace  of  a  limitalioo  of  the  Chrislmae  fcsiival,  coming  from  the 

of  the  pentecost  to  one  day,  is  to  be  found  West,  met  there  fuh  a,  ^ood  dei^  of  oppo- 

Srhapa  in  the  43d  canon  of  the  council  of  silion.    Several   Euitem   churches,  where 

>ire.    Tbi*  ccrtaioly  very  obscure  canon  men  becnme  first  acquainted  with  the  fe*- 

MCms  most  nalturally  lo  admit  of  bcine  un-  (ival  of  Christmaa  in  the  laitt  pert  of  tbe 

derFlood  as  meaning  that  some  had  selected  r»arlh  eenlury,  or  still  later,  but  where  the 

out  of  the  whole  time  of  peulecost  merely  feast  of  Chnsl's  bapti^im  had  been  longer 

the  Fcisl  of  afi*n«ion.    On  the  other  hand,  known,  afterwards  uniipd  both  feMti  to- 

ujr  (he  pcutccoil  the  conucU  uL;dcrstaDd9  gctber;  just  as  iti  the  Western  chorchet  » 

VOL.  1.  26 
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Gnostic  sect  of  the  Basilidians  kept  the  latter  festival  in  hia  time  at 
Alesandria.  It  can  hardly  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  sect  ii^ 
Tented  the  ftatival,  interested  as  they  were  in.  observing  it  on  the 
groond  of  their  doctrines ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  catholic 
church  would  ever  have  received  it  from  the  GiioBtics.  They  had  most 
probably  borrowed  it  from  Jewish  Christian  churches  in  Palestine 
or  Syria.  With  Jewish  Christians  it  probably  originated ;  for  to  their 
peculiar  mode  of  tlunking,  this  moment  in  the  life  of  Jesna  must  have 
appeared  most  important.  The  Gnostics  afterwards  gave  it  their  own 
interpretation.  Clement  speaks,  at  the  same  time,  of  individuals  who 
were  disposed  to  calculate  not  only  the  year  but  also  the  day  of  the 
nativity  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  seems  to  censure  such  inquiries  as  idle 
and  unprofitable,  in  which,  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty.  He  does  not  state  indeed  that  they  observed  the  day  which 
they  attempted  to  determine,  as  a  festival ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
day  which  they  took  so  much  puns  to  reckon,  they  also  observed ;  and 
the  genend  shaping  of  the  passage  in  Clement  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  was  lus  meaning.*  -He  could  not  have  alluded,  however,  to 
the  Gnostics,  of  whom  he  speaks  afterwards,  for  with  their  system  the 
festiv^  of  Christmas  stood  in  direct  contradiction.  Thus  these  two 
feasts  answer  to  two  stages  of  Christian  intuition,  a  lower  and  a  higher ; 
that  which  attached  itself  immediately  to  Judaism,  and  the  Christian 
Stage  carried  forward  to  an  independent  development ;  the  view  of 
Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  armed  with  divine  powen 
for  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  Jesus  as  the  god-mtm,  the  Woni 
become  flesh,  whose  humanity  was  from  the  beginning  filled  with  the 
divme  essence.  We  pass  now  to  consider  the  several  acts  of  Chriatiao 
worship. 

4.  The  toaal  act*  i^  Chitliaii  Wcnh^. 
The  nature  of  the  single  acta  of  Christian  worship  will  be  evident 
from  what  we  have  remarked  respecting  its  essence  generally.  As  the 
elevation  of  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  united  church  to  God  was  the 
end  of  the  whole,  so  instruction  and  edification  by  uniting  in  the  com- 
mon contemplation  of  the  divine  word,  constituted,  from  the  first,  a 
principal  part  of  Christian  worship.  The  mode  in  which  this  was  done, 
might,  like  tiie  form  of  the  church  constitution,  be  closely  connected 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
the  synagogues.'  As  in  the  synagogue  assemblies  of  the  Jews  the 
reading  of  portions  from  the  Old  Testament  formed  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  so  the  same  practice  passed  over  into  the  Christian 

•omewIiBt  different  Tncaninj;  Jtea  pveu  to  expnwied;  the  mhject  will  be  nsamed  \o 

tlie  recent  fessi  of  EpiphaiiT,  which  naat  the  fbUowing  period.       ' 

to  them  from  the  E(u<t.     The  Donnlisti  re-  '  Clemens  Stromat,  1,  I.  I.  340 :  E)al  Si 

fmert  to  adopt  the  fonst  of  Epiphnny,  eon-  oi  wepitpf  oTfpov  Tp  ftvevei  Tvi  eur^ 

sideriRf;  it  at  an  innovBlion  coming  from  pof  liiiuv  oii  fiovov  ri  In;,  uXAd  koI  niw 

the  Eaittra  chnrch.     Quia  ncc  orientaii  oc-  Ij/ifpav  npoari^cvrt;-  ol  ii  itri  Baai^iiot 

clefim,  nbi  apnarnit  ilia  slella,  commnni-  jtai   roS   pairriauaTot    aArou    t^    iprpav 

cant    AagQ9Uni  Sermo,  303,  f  S.    These  inoTuiovai. 

are  only  prctiminarr  remarks,  introduced  *  See  my  Hisloiy  of  the  I^autlng,  etc, 

here  in  confinoatioii  of  the  coajectore  above  VoL  L  p.  38. 
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usenblies.  The  Old  Testament  was  read  first,  particolarlj  the  pn> 
^etic  parts  of  it,  as  referring  to  the  Mesalab ;  next,  the  gospels,  aod 
Snail;  the  apostolic  epistles. 

The  reading  of  the  scripttireg  was  of  the  greater  conaequeDce,  since 
it  was  desired  to  make  ercry  Christian  familiar  with  them ;  and  yet, 
OD  account  of  the  rarity  and  high  price  of  manuscripts,  and  the  pov- 
erty of  a  great  proportion  of  the  Christiuis,  or  because  all  could  not 
read,  placing  the  Bible  itself  id  the  hands  of  all  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  frequent  hearing  of  the  word  must  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
many,  be  a  substitute  for  their  own  reading  it.  The  scriptures  were 
read  in  &  language  that  all  could  understand.  This,  in  most  of  the 
countries  beloo^ng  to  the  Roman  empire,  was  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin.  Various  translations  of  the  Sible  into  Latin  made  their  appear- 
ance at  aveiT  eariy  period;  since  every  one  who  had  but  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  Qreek,  felt  the  want  of  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
word  of  Ood  in  his  native  tongue.^  In  places  where  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  language  was  nnderstood  by  only  a  part  of  the  community,  the 
men  of  education,  the  rest  being  acquamtea  only  with  the  ancient  diar 
lect  of  their  country,  which  was  the  case  in  many  cities  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  church  interpreters  were  appointed,  as  they  were  in  the  Jewish 
Eynagogues,'  who  immediately  translated  what  was  read  into  Hie  pn^ 
Tmcial  direct,  that  it  nught  be  universally  understood.* 

As  early  as  the  third  century  it  was  the  practice,  as  we  learn  from 
the  complete  litur^es  of  the  fourth  which  are  known  to  ua,  for  the  dea- 
cons, before  the  Anagnost  begui  to  read,  to  exhort  the  community  in  a 
eertun  customary  form  of  words,  to  attention  and  devotion  in  listening 
to  the  divine  word.* 

The  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  followed,  as  ui  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, hy  short,  and  ori^nally  very  nm^e  addreaset,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, snch  as  the  heart  prompted  at  the  moment,  which  contained  the 
exposition  and  application  of  what  had  been  read.  On  this  point,  Jus- 
tin Martyr  expresses  himself  as  follows : '  "  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
ehurch  ^ves  a  word  of  exhortation,  and  incites  the  people  to  exemplify 
in  their  lives  the  good  things  they  had  listened  to."  It  was  unong 
the  Greeks,  who  were  more  given  to  the  culture  of  rhetoric,  that  the 
termon  first  be^m  to  take  a  wider  scope,  and  to  assume  an  important 
^ace  in  the  acta  of  worship." 

lAagBMln.  de  doctrioa  diriitiiiiia,  L  II.  SiSllM*™™iMSiiii'S^!iil?irii!J' 

'"■h.    ».!;,,,„,  D~g.m~..  .Aio..S,II                         ""'"■"■ 

•  TaitrvFOTcd  yhjaai!  ei(  yiMjaav,  f,  hi  «  i^g„  Soioraen,  hisl.  eccles.  I.  VH.  c 
T^  mayvCxjeniv,  fl  h  rati  xpooopAiaic.  19,  who  wrote  in  the  flnt  half  of  the  fifth 
Epipluiii,  eitpo«iL  fid.  CuhoL  c.  SI.  Pro-  century,  »»ys  that  (he  pracdra  of  preac-hing 
topiat,  tha  martyr,  in  the  penecnlion  of  jy  not  eiisi  in  the  Bom&n  chun-h,  ilic  re- 
DbdHian,  nnited  in  hi»  o«Q  jierMn,  at  ^ark  could  in  no  case  Lava  reftrenre  to 
ScjlhopoUi  in  PalMtlne,  ihe  ofllMi  of  the  aiW^^tmn;  bnt,  Bnppoaingthcstatenient 
An«eno«t,  exorcUt,  Inlcmreler,  (from  tho  i»  to  ho  dependert  upon,  it  wuald  iimplj 
Greek  into  Syriac.)     See  his  Act*.  amoant  to  this,  that  by  [he  prcdominnnw 

•  A«  we  may  lec  from  the  words  of  Com-  of  ontwaid  show  and  liturgicnl  pomp,  the 
Median,  agiiniit  the  speaking,  particularly  gcncon  was  finally  pnshcd  oM.  But  the 
rf  the  female  sex,  in  tha  chnreh :  fact  may  have  been,  that  tliia  Eaileni  wrilei 
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ChwchpBolmody,  also,  passed  over  from  the  Bynagogne  into  flie  Chrifr 
tian  church.  The  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  the  primitive  churches  to  sine 
spiritual  8ong3.  For  thia  purpose  were  used  the  paalms  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  partly  hi/mn»  comvoted  expressly  for  thii  object,  espe- 
cially hymns  of  prase  and  of  thanks  to  G(xl  and  to  CKnst ;  such  hav- 
ing beea  known  to  PUny,  as  in  customary  use  among  the  Christians  of 
his  time.  .  In  the  contro7ersies  with  the  Unitarians,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuries,  the  hymns  were  ap- 
pealed to,  in  which  from  eariy  times  Christ  had  been  worahipped  as 
God.  The  power  of  church  melody  on  the  heart  was  soon  acKnowl- 
edged ;  and  hence  such  as  were  desirous  of  propagating  peculiar  opin- 
ioDS  of  their  own,  like  Bardasanes  or  Paul  of  Sainosata,  seized  upon  this 
as  an  instrument  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  visible  church  required  visible  signs,  for  the  spiritual  facts  on 
which  its  inward  essence  rests.  Hence  Christ,  who  meant  to  found  % 
visible  church,  instituted  two  outtoard  signs,  as  symbols  of  the  invisible 
fellowship  between  him,  the  Head  of  the  spiritucil  body,  and  its  mem- 
bers, the  believere,  and  of  the  union  of  these  members  not  only  with 
liinaelf,  but  toith  one  another  —  visible  means  of  representing  the  in- 
visible heavenly  benefits  to  be  communicated  by  him  to  the  members  of 
this  body  ;  and  with  the  believing  use  of  these  signs,  furnished  to  the 
outward  man  of  sense  in  behalf  of  the  inward  spiritual  man,  was  to  be 
connected  the  enjoyment  of  that  fellowship  and  of  those  heavenly  ben- 
efits. Aa  in  Christianity  and  all  Christian  life,  there  is  nothing  which 
stands  separate  and  insulated,  but  all  forms  one  whole,  radiating  from  a 
common  centre,  so  in  the  present  case,  what  is  represented  by  these 
outward  signs  was  to  be  something  which  should  proceed  on  uirough 
the  whole  inward.  Christian  life ;  something  which  from  one  single  mo- 
ment of  that  life  should  be  dilfiised  over  the  whole  of  it;  and  agun, 
from  other  single  moments,  should  be  specially  awakened  and  carried 
still  further  onward.  Such  was  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  first  entrance 
into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer  and  with  the  church,  the  first  appro- 
priation of  the  benefits  which  he  bestowed  on  mankind  —  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  the  inward  union  of  life  thence  resulting  —  the  partici- 
pation ia  a  sanctifying,  divine  spirit  of  life ;  and  such  was  the  LorSt 
supper,  the  sign  of  a  constantly  progressive  perseverance  in  this  fellow- 
ship and  in  the  appropriatioa  and  enjoyment  of  these  benefits ;  both 
representing  the  essentials  of  the  whole  Christian  life  within,  in  its  first 
rise  and  its  progressive  development.  The  whole  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
Christian  worship  invariably  stamped  itself  upon  the  mode  in  which 
these  outward  signs  of  divine  realities  were  administered  ;  and  agun, 
the  mode  of  their  administration  powerfully  reacted  upon  the  character 
of  the  worship.  The  connection  of  the  moments  represented  by  these 
outward  signs  with  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  the  union  of  the  iih 
ward  and  divine  things  with  the  outward  transactions,  were  present  to 
the  lively  Christian  feelings  of  the  early  believers ;  but  it  was  here  k 

wM  dcMiTcd  by  falK  uixiiinB  from  Ihe  the  Bonum  charch  did  not  oiicDpj  lo  im> 
We*t  And  the  mistake  miiy  h>VD  arisen  ponant  a  place  in  the  worship,  u  in  tiM 
tnw.  Mme obaGnation,  th>t  tho  Sermon  in     i^reek  chnreh. 
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Booree  of  great  practical  mischief,  — jnst  as  we  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  doctrine  concenung  the  church,  —  that  men  neglected  duly  to  aep- 
BS&ta  and  distiagnish  in  their  conceptions,  what  was  connected  together 
in  their  feelings.  It  was  from  the  same  source  that  the  outward  con- 
ceptjon,  not  merely  of  the  church,  but  also  of  those  symbols  which  were 
so  closely  connected  with  the  being  of  the  church,  proceeded.  And 
one  kind  of  outward  conception  reacted  upon  the  other. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  baptism.  At  the  beginning,  when  it  was  im- 
portant that  die  church  should  rapidly  extend  itself,  tbose  who  confessed 
their  belief  in  Jetua  as  the  MeteiaJi,  (among  the  Jews,)  or  their  belief 
in  one  God,  and  in  Jeiu»  as  the  Messiah,  (among  the  Gentiles,)  were 
immediately  baptjied,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament.  Gradually 
it  came  to  be  thought  necessary,  that  those  who  wished  to  be  receivet 
into  the  Cbristian  church,  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  pre 
paratory  instruction,  and  to  a  8trict«r  exam'nation.'  This  whole  class 
were  denominated  Kon/xoiitrvai,  utpoarai,  auditores  or  audientes.  By  these 
appellations  they  were  designated  as  those  who  were  receiving  their 
&st  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  who  could  only  be  permitted  to 
hear  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  the  word.  The 
period  of  probation  must  have  been  determined  by  the  different  condi- 
tions  of  individuals ;  yet  the  Council  of  Elvira  decided  generally  on  a 
period  of  two  years.  Originally  there  was  but  one  common  name  for 
all  who  had  not  as  yet  received  baptism,  but  were  in  the  state  of  pro- 
bation and  preparation.  Eut  as  different  stages  and  gradations  were 
here  distinguished,  these  were  also  designated  by  particular  names. 
Accordingly  in  Origen  we  find  tlieso  catechumens  distincfly  separated 
into  two  divisions.  1.  Those  who  were  for  the  first  time  receiving  pri- 
vate instruction,  and  2.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  church,  and  who  were  immediately  prepared  for  baptism." 

1  The  atnertioTi  adTanrcd  bv  Dr.  Rotho,  hml  been  tnughi,  and  bind  Ibemsehcs  U> 
in  his  intere^liiic  nart.  (De  di^iipliniB  ar-  rnle  their  lives  br  Ihem,  —  llie  eame  method 
esni,  qns  dieititr,  in  crclcsin  Christiana  ori*  of  unitiri);  dortnne  an<l  praciiro  vliich  mun 
fine.  Ilcidelberf!:,  1341,)  thai  the  instmc-  prevail  at  all  periods  in  the  inslnicUon  of 
lion  and  cxominmion  of  cHttchnmena  re-  emodinmcns.  It  is  beyond  my  powrr  to 
lalcd  in  the  first  place  to  matters  of  practice  conceive  what  comlnsion  ciin  be  drawn 
only,  and  thai  an  important  change  look  from  the  words  of  Celsiis,  I.  lll.e.  SO,  witli 
place  when,  at »  later  puriod,  llic  inslmction  regard  to  the  in»lmction  of  rBtrrhnincnB; 
•ndexaminalion  WMdirertod  tomatteraof  for  these  words  arc  tolally  foreign  lo  the 
tbeorv,  —  il lis  assertion  I  mnnot  think  es-  sabjcct,  havinji;  rcfi'rcni-e  simply  to  the 
tabliiWd  on  fcood  and  Eofficient  grounds,  mode  which  the  Christians  adopted  of  seek- 
Both  were,  from  the  begioninK,  niiit«d  to-  ing  flm  to  pain  access  to  (he  nncdncoted, 
getber,  as  CliTialianity  required.  This  is  to  slaves  and  .voulh,  and  bring  Ihcin  over  lo 
dear  also  From  the  passage  in  the  greater  Christianity.  Xcitbcr  has  the  relation  of 
ApoloKv  of  Justin  Martyr,  t  61,  where  he  Clement's  two  works  (the  Peedagocae  and 
says  of 'those  who  ore  prcpaiing  themselves  the  Stromata)  to  each  plher,  any  »iing  to 
lor  baptism  :  'Orroi  uv  wnjrSuai  not  nuirei-  do  with  the  present  subject ;  it  answeiv  to 
uaiv  uA^^  rairra  rd  i^'  i/iuv  iiiaaKO/itra  the  relation  of  the  norif  to  the  Y^uai(, 
■at  ?^yi/ma  rlvoi  tai  jJioiJv  ohruc  fimac-  among  the  Alexandrians;  and  llic  Gnoaia 
tfat  intiaxvuvnu.  Here  instmciion  in  doc-  aasartdlr  coatd  not  be  tnngbt  to  catechn- 
irine  is  assaredlT  presupposed,  and  Ihe  cor-  mens.  Instmction  in  llie  fundamenlal  doc- 
nspoodini;  conduct  of  lb«  ^  derived  from  trincA  of  Christianity  is  qoite  another  thing. 
it,  and  boSi  snppoiwd  to  be  so  united  witit  '  Origen,  c.  Cels.L  III,  c5l,says  that  to 
Mdi  oOter. '  that  those  who  wiibed  to  re-  tbose  who  wished  lo  embrace  Christiaoity, 
eeiTa  baptiiim  thonld  declare  diemselvei  private  iustmetlDn  WM  first  imparted,  f  bf 
eiBTiDced  ot  the  truth  of  Ihe  docttinea  thej  this  circDDUtance  he  ezplaiui  ladi  name, 
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Vot  the  prirate  inatrnctatm  of  these  cBtechameoe,  a  distinct  office 
wu  instituted  in  the  church.  At  Carthage  the  dut^  was  devol?ed, 
after  a  period  of  probatjoa,  on  Home  individual  who  had  distinguished 
himself  among  the  church  readers.  At  Alexandria,  where  it  often 
happened  that  men  of  education,  even  ihe  learned,  and  those  habita- 
ated  to  philosophical  reflecdon,  applied  to  receive  inatniction  in  Chris* 
tiamt/,  it  was  necessary  that  the  catechists  should  be  men  of  liberal 
education,  qualified  to  meet  the  objections  and  doubts  of  pagans,  and 
to  follow  them  on  their  own  position.  Able  and  learned  lajmen  were 
therefore  selected  here ;  and  this  claaa  of  catechists  led  afterwards  to 
the  formation  of  an  important  theolo^cal  school  among  the  ChristlsDB.' 

Some  traces  of  a  confegaon  of  faith,  which  was  made  at  baptism, 
are  to  be  found  even  m  the  New  Testament.*  Such  confessions  of 
faith  were  afterwards  more  full^  drawn  out,  in  opposition  to  Jews,  to 
pagans  and  to  heretics.  These  confessions  were  mtended  to  embrace 
tiiose  essentials  of  Christianity,  wherein  all  the  churches  were  agreed. 
It  was  believed  that  the  doctrine  expressed  in  these  confessions  of  fiuth 
proceeded  from  the  apostles ;  that  it  was  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached  in  living  words  and  in  their  writings ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
the  opinion  in  the  begiaouig,  that  the  aposties  had  drawn  up  any  such 
confession  in  words.  In  thit  sense  it  was  called  the  t^pvy/ia  iimoTaXuim; 
tiie  iropudocrif  imoToiMi ;  the  misconception  of  this  phraseology  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  fiction,  that  the  aposties  bad  verbally  composed 
such  a  confesaion.'  This  formula  of  confession  was  then  designated  by 
the  distinctive  term  of  Symbotum.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether,  in 
tlus  use  of  the  word  Symbolum,  the  allusion  was  to  its  general  meaning 
of  "  a  sign."  in  the  sense  that  the  words  of  the  confession  were  a 
characteristic,  representative  sign  of  the  faith,  or  whether  a  particular 
application  of  this  meaning  waa  intended,  having  reference  to  the 
(FBttSoiow  irTpanaTi*6v.  the  tcsscra  uulitaris :  so  that  the  confession  was,  as 
it  were,  the  watchword  of  the  miles  Christi,  communicated  to  every 
one  on  his  admission  into  the  militia  Christi.  So  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  phrase,  the  first  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  sup- 

Kution ;  for  where  the  word  Symbolum  first  occurs  in  connection  viu 
ptism,  it  has  only  that  general  signification.* 

finponra'.)    For  When  the?  had  snffidently  »  See  I  Pet  3:  S!.  — 1  Hm.  8:  IS,  ii 

bcid  CO  their  pnrpoae  of  lending  a  ChH<ti*n  not  so  deitr,  ■■  this  might  refer  to  a  profe*- 

Ufe,  theji  ^Toa1d  be  introduced  into  the  com-  sion  YaluntarilT  made  bj  Timoihj,  from 

oinnily ;  Tonjvwudt  airoit  tlaayoiaiv,  lii^  the  impalie  of  \ii  own  feelings,  on  n  ipe- 

fiiv  mi^avTi;  ruy/ia  tuv  Jpri  afixo/uvuv  ciHl  owmion,  when  he  was  clioiien  and  con- 

jiat  tlaayoiihov  nat  ouiitru  rft  sviiiioTuni  semiled  ai  a  miMionary  to  the  heathen. 

rofi  airoKrKa9a{i9eu  ivtiiii^mv.    The  lait  •  Rnfln.  expoait  symbol,  apostol. 

diatinctionshowsevidentljthattheMBhonld  *  As,  for  example,  where  Tortullian,  de 

be  distinc;aiahcd  Trom  the  baptized,  who  are  txeailenlia,  c.  8,  says,  that  bsplisn,  which 

afterwardB   spoken    ol.    It  was  onlj  the  by  its  nature  should  be  a  symbolum  vita, 

moral  OTenighl  to  be  extended  to  the  bap-  beromea  to  those  who  neoire  it  without  tbc 

tiied  members  of  the  congregation,  which  right  dispoaillon,  a  srabolnra  mortis,    8a 

forma  the  subject  of  diacourae  afterwards,  in  his  worli,  contr-  Mardon.  L  V.  c.  1,  sjm- 

'    ■  M  Origen  describea,  not  three,  bnl  two  bolnm  is  used  by  him  as  equiralcDt  to 

its  of  cateehamens,  mark,  sign,  generally.    So  in  the  letter  of 

'  '  Finnilianus  of  Casarea,  where  the  "  snn- 
bolam  triuitatis  ",  is  expnssly  distiDgiaisliad 
from  the  conlession  of  fisith,  aad  employid 
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The  verj  significant  word  ai/iffohni,  symbohini,  wonld  now  give  ocefr- 
ston  to  many  difFerent  religious  allimons;  the  one  that  soon- became 
predominant  vas  that  which  fixed  on  the  favorite  comparison  among  the 
eiuly  Christians  of  their  vocation  to  a  miUtary  service  (militia.)  In 
the  Alexandrian  chorch,  on  the  other  h^id,  where  a  taste  prevailed  for 
tracing  analogies  with  the  pagan  mysteries,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
ft  way  bnt  litUe  suited  to  the  simple  character  of  the  gospel,  the  t«rm 
ww-compared  to  the  watch-word  of  the  initiated.^  Others  fixed  on 
another  meaning  of  the  word  "  Symbolam,"  namely,  a  commercial  com- 
pact ;  as  if  the  pledge  of  a  spiritual  fellowship  was  the  thing  designed 
to  be  represented.'  Again,  the  fable  recorded  by  Bufinus,'  which 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  a  confession  of  fmth  to  the  apostles,  gave 
currency  afterwards  to  the  notion,  that  this  confession  had  been  formed 
by  contributions  from  each  of  the  spoEtlcs ;  and  so  the  meaning  of  the 
word  (riJ^^Ai',  miiffaiSi,  a  contribution,  was  applied  in  the  present  case  to 
denote  a  confes«on  which  had  grown  out  of  the  contnbutions  of  the 
several  aposUea. 

This  confesnon  was  put  into  the  hands  of  tbe  catechumens  as  a  doc- 
ument which  contained  the  essentials  of  ChriBtianity.  Many  who  bad 
been  led  to  embrace  the  faith  after  much  inquiry,  after  consulting  di& 
ferent  religious  writings  and  reading  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  of 
coarse  did  not  need  it  to  keep  them  in  the  knowledge  of  Chriatiamty. 
It  could  only  serve  in  their  case  as  a  means  of  convincing  them,  that 
the  church  with  which  they  wished  to  become  connected,  agreed  in 
doctrine  witii  the  holy  scriptures  from  which  they  had  already  derived 
their  faiUi.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  invites  the  heathen  to  con- 
vince themselves  what  the  true  Christian  doctrine  is,  by  searching  the 
scriptures,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  if  they  would  but  apply  their 
mental  powen  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  plausible,  the  doctrine 
reaUy  derived  from  the  scriptures  from  that  which  merely  attached 
itself  to  them  in  appearance.* 

Others,  however,  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  from 
the  instruction  contiuned  in  the  confession  of  faith  and  imparted  in 
connection  with  it,  without  finding  themselves  in  a  mtuation,  till  some- 
time afterwards,  of  comparing  with  the  scriptures  what  they  had  thus 
received  from  human  tradition.  It  was  of  tbeae,  the  Gnostic  Heracleon 
remarked : "  "  They  are  led  first  to  believe  on  the  Saviour  by  the  testi- 

■1  ■  dnigrutioa  of  the  formnta  of  bsplism,  ricit ;  for  this  is  uinredl;  a  designMiOD  bor- 

(Baptumm)  mi  nee  lymbolnin  tririlnii*  rowed  from  tho  New  TesUmenl. 

Tier  iDlcTTOgMio  legiliiDA   el   eceleaiajliea  "  Angiutin,  scntto,  SIS^  STmbolnm  iater 

defniL    Again,  ep.  76,  Cyprinn,  ad  Mng-  m  faeinnt  mercatorca,  qno  eornm  >odGtai 

ddtd:  "eodem  ijrmboto  bi^iiiiani."  to  b»^  pacto  fidei  leneatur;  et  roetni  >ode(aj  ««t 

tiu  with  the  same  fonniiLa.    Perhnpa  this  coraiacieiDra  BpiriLualinm. 

word  wu  oricirtallr  nothing  more  ihan  a  ■  In  his  expo«itio  in  i,vmbolani  i^oiio- 

dtmgnation  of  the  formola  of  baptiim,  and  tornm.               ^^ 

bccuM  nibiaqDentlj  tnuulemd  to  the  con-  *  Stroinat  1.  VII.  f.  75i  el  55  ■  AI  atrrCm 
fvnonof  failb.  tuv  ypa^uv  kKfiav^iaiav  dnaitiKTiMuc. — 
'  Stromal.  1.  V.f.  SSS.  The  iouTpou  com-  Aianpiveiv  Ti  T^  KaTO^Trriiii  Ocupif,  (com- 
pared with  the  xa^apaioif  of  the  puKin  prehending  intuition,)  tai  rv  KtipiUT&T^i 
myiteriei.    Id  the  designatioa  "  ^Tiofiot,"  ^yiirfiv.  (right  ihinkiDg,)  tA  ikirSis  M 

harrowed  front  the  New  Teatament,  we  can    Toi  ^vo/inw. 

and.  bowew,  do  nferaice  to  tin  in;Bie-  *  Orig.  Tom.  XIIL  in  Joaan.  t  S3. 
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mony  of  men ;  bat  when  Hiej  conte  to  his  own  words,  they  b^eve  no 
longer  on  the  ground  of  human  testimony  alone,  but  for  the  Bake  of  the 
truth  iteelf ;"  and  in  reference  to  the  same  dass,  Clement  of  Alezaa- 
dria  says : '  "  The  first  saring  change  from  heathenism  iafcdth,  that  is, 
a  compendious  knowledge  of  all  tiiat  is  necessary  to  Balvation.  On  this 
foundation  is  bmlt  the  Gnosis,  which  ia  a  solid  demonstration,  derived 
firom  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  of  that  which  has  been  received  by 
fivith."  Othora,  who  were  wholly  uneducated,  and  unable  to  read  any 
writing,  could  only  learn  from  the  mouth  of  others,  and  never  conM 
themselves  to  the  fountwn  of  Clod's  word ;  hut  still  the  divine  doctrine, 
which  they  imbibed  from  the  lipfl  of  otheT3,  proved  itself  independenUy 
a  divine  power  in  their  hotirts.  Where  the  word  but  opce  found  ad- 
mtsstOD,  an  independent  Christian  consciousness  was  capable  of  being 
thereby  awakened.  "  Many  of  \ia,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, "  have 
received  che  divine  doctrine,  without  the  use  of  writings,  iq  the  power 
of  God  through  faith."  a 

The  few  words  of  this  confession  of  faith  needed  not,  of  courae,  to  be 
communicated  in  uiriUng.  They  were  to  pass  into  the  heart  of  the 
catechumen ;  to  pass  from  the  living  word  into  his  life ;  to  be  expressed 
by  turn  as  the  deep  conviction  of  his  heart.  Was  it  wished  to  attach 
to  this  custom,  which  arose  so  naturally,  of  orally  communicating  the 
confession  of  ftuth,  some  higher  meaning  ?  The  interpretation  most 
readily  presenting  itself  was,  tiiat  the  Christian  doctrine  should  not 
come  to  men  from  without,  through  the  medium  of  letters,  but  should 
be  written  in  their  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  propagate  itself 
th^re  as  a  living  principle.  Jer.  81 :  83.^  In  later  times  a  dispoffltitm 
to  dip  into  mysteries  quite  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  simple  gospel, 
which  disposition  bad  first  found  entrance  into  the  Alexandrian  churtdt 
from  her  leaning  to  an  accommodation  witii  the  pagan  mysteries  and 
from  the  infiuence  of  the  Neo-Platonic  mysticism,  gave  to  this  cnsbHD 
the  meaning,  that  the  most  sacred  things  ought  not  be  entrusted  to 
writing,  lest  they  should  be  produced  among  the  umnitiated,  and  there- 
by become  profaned:*  —  while  yet  the  scriptures,  the  holiest  tradition 
of  the  divine,  might  come  into  the  hands  of  every  heathen ;  while  the 
apologists  felt  no  scruples  in  presenting  before  the  heathen  the  inmost 
mysteries  of  Christiao  doctrine  1 

This  confession  of  faith  was  made  by  the  catechumens  at  baptism,  in 
answers  to  distinct  questions." 

>  Scromot.  1.  VII.  f.  732,  Lit  D.  and  wnni  of  foandiition,  msn  conld  moke 

*8tT0mat.  1,  I.  f.  319:    01  Si  mil  ivrv  whatever  tbcj' pleued. 
ypamiarut  Swa/iti  r^  rept  'dcoi  Sii  iria-         *  Axxording  U>  the  mo)t  oatoral  iDterpM" 

reuf  irapa^ii^iKy  XSymi,  tftUon,  1  Pet.  S :  !1,  has  referenca  alrekdy 

'So  Aogmtin,  S«nno  SI  2:  Hajns  rei  lo  the  qncslion  proposed  at  b^tiaio.    'Eirt- 

glgnlficandn  caiua,  aodiendo  nmbolum  i^  pitnifia,  metonymice  for  the  pledge  in  aa- 

dtnr,  nee  in  tsbnlii  Tel  in  aliqna  Tuawria,  aw^r  to  the  qnestioni.    TennlUan,  de  coro- 

led  in  corde  acribicnr.  na  milil,  c.  3 :  Amplini  alignid  mpandenUt, 

*  The  like  plaj  and  parade  about  myste-  qnam  Dominos  in  evangelio  detenniiuTii, 

ries,  to  which  more  importance  oune  to  be  Again,  Tertolluui.de  reanrrecLc.^S,  reipect- 

kttcu^ed  thaa  (hej  originsllf  nosteued,  af-  ing  baiptlain :  Aoima  nqmuiMM  tandtur. 

Krwardi  led  to  the  inrentioD  of  the  obseora,  The  conticil  of  eigfat;r~*^*o  Bishops  in  (he 

Tagoe  and  niihi«iorical  idea  of  a  diadpUna  time  of  C  jprian,  leapactiDs  these  qnesliona : 

nrcaiu,  of  which,  from  its  ver;  TSgneneM  '  Sacramminm  uttrngsni^   {Mcnunentntt 
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With  the  oral  confesBioii  of  ^th  ma  t3ao  connected  ttie  avowal  of  & 
moral  engagement;.  The  transaction  was  looked  upon  in  tbe  foUowing 
UAt :  tlie  candidate  for  baptism  separated  himself  from  the  kingdom 
at  an,  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  devoted  to  hie  lusts, 
he  had  hitherto  served,  and  came  over  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  He  was  now,  therefore,  solemnly  to  renounce  all  fellowship 
with  that  kingdom  of  which  he  had  before  been  a  sabject.  Giving  his 
hand  to  the  bishop,  he  solemnly  declared,^  that  he  renounced  the  devil 
and  all  his  pomps,  —  meaning  particularly  by  these  the  pagan  shovrs 
and  things  of  the  like  nature  —  and  his  angels  —  an  ezpresuon  proba- 
bly based  on  the  notion,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits,  who 
had  seduced  mankind.'  In  accordance  with  the  favorite  comparison 
already  alluded  to,  this  pledge  was  regarded  as  the  Christian's  nulitaiy 
oath,  tiie  sacramentum  militue  christianse,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to 
live  and  fight  aa  a  aules  Dei  et  Christi. 

This  form  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second  cei^ 
tmy,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  exorcitm,  which  could  not  have 
spnmg  so  early  oat  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  in  ChristJan 
aatiquity.  It  is  true,  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of 
the  evil  spuit  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  respect,  of  a  separation  frcm 
the  kingaom  of  evil,  and  of  a  communication  by  the  new  birth  of  a 
divine  Efe,  which  should  be  victorious  oyer  the  principle  of  evil,  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  original  and  essential  Christian 
ideas ;  but  the  whole  act  of  baptism  was  to  be  in  truth  precise- 
ly a  representation  of  this  idea ;  there  was  no  need,  therefore,  that 
any  separate  act  shonld  still  be  added  to  denote  or  to  effectuate  that 
i^ch  tiie  whole  act  of  baptism  was  intended  to  denote,  and  to  the  be- 
Hever  truly  and  efiectnally  to  represent.  The  case  was  different  vrith 
Hie  form  m  renunciation.  This,  like  the  confession  of  faith,  had  refer- 
ence to  what  the  candidate  was  bound,  on  his  part,  to  do,  in  order  to 
enjc^  the  benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  &ith  and  life  are 
closely  coinoined,  so  the  renunciation  accompanied  the  confession. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  second  century  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  such  form 
of  exorcism  against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  confound  the 
inward  with  the  outward,  the  inclination  to  ihe  magical,  the  fondness 
for  pomp  and  display,  caused  that  tfiffse  forms  of  exorcism  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  demoniac^ly  possessed, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  baptism  of  all  heathens.  Perhaps  the  &ct 
also  had  some  connection  irith  this  change,  that  exorcism,  which  in  ear- 
lier times  was  a  free  eharirma,  had  become  generally  transformed  into 
a  Ufeless  mechanical  act,  attached  to  a  distinct  office  in  Uie  church. 
In  the  apostolic  constitutions,  we  find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  first  unequivocal  trace  of  exorcism  in  baptism  is  found  in  the  acts 

llliencqalnltiitto  doctrinaiacn.)    In  k  lAecDnUng   Id    TertnllUn,   de   corana 

laltn-af  DiMiniiu  of  AlezudriL  cited  m  milit  c  S,  —  twice,  —  fint,  before  he  went 

Sotddnt,  I  Vll.  c.  9:  'ETtpun/aiti  coj  iob>piiam,perhap*onhufincadmis*Ion  to 

twatpiatif.    Cjpriui,  ep.  76,  ad  Hagnnm,  th«  chnrch  uHmblicB,  naxt  at  bapdnn  it- 

dte«  one  of  theae  qneationi :  Credia  ramii-  aelf- 

doiinn  peecMonnn  et  vitam  Metnun  per  *'AwoTa4iata^aiT^Sta06Xiiiaitrfiroitirf 

tin*tnin  McteiiamT  koI  toIc  &jji>^t(  alm>0. 
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of  ihe  council  of  eighty-five  or  eighty-seven  bishops,  iriiicb  cooTened  afc 
Cartilage  in  the  year  256.^ 

In  respect  to  the  form  of  baptism,  it  was  in  conformity  «ith  the 
otiginal  institation  and  the  original  import  of  the  symbol,  performed  bj 
immerraon,  as  a  sign  of  entire  baptism  into  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  being  en- 
tirely penetrated  by  the  same.'  It  was  only  with  the  uck,  where  the 
exigency  required  it,  that  any  exception  was  made ;  and  in  this  case 
baptism  was  administered  by  sprinkling.  Many  superstitious  persons,' 
clinging  to  the  outward  form,  imagined  that  such  baptasm  by  sprinkling 
was  not  fully  valid  ;  and  hence  they  distinguished  those  who  had  been 
ao  baptized  by  denominating  them  the  cliniei.  The  bishop  Cyprian  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  agiuast  this  delusion.*  "  It  is  otherwise,"  —  ho 
says, — "  the  breast  of  the  behever  is  washed,  the  soul  of  man  is  cleansed 
by  the  merits  of  faith.  In  the  sacraments  of  salvation,  where  necessity 
compels  and  God  gives  permission,  the  divine  thii^,  though  outwardly 
i^ridged,  bestows  all  that  it  implies  on  the  fEuthfi:J.'>  Or  if  any  one 
supposes  that  they  have  obUuned  nothing  because  they  have  been  mere- 
ly sprinkled  with  the  water  of  salvation,  they  must  not  be  ao  deceived 
^emselves,  as  to  think  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  baptized  over 
agun,  in  case  they  recover  from  their  sicknees.  But  if  those  who  have 
once  been  consecrated  by  the  baptism  of  the  (Aurch,  cannot  again  be 
baptized,  why  fill  them  with  perplexity  in  regard  to  their  feith  and  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  is  it  admitted  that  they  have  indeed  become 
sharers  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  but  in  a  smaJler  measure  of  the  divine 
largess  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ao  that  they  must  he  considered  as 
Christians  indeed,  but  yet  not  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  rest  ? 
No ;  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  not  given  by  measure,  but  poured  out  in  full 
on  the  faithful.  For  if  the  day  breaks  aUke  on  all,  and  if  the  sun  pouis 
his  light  on  all  in  equal  measare,  bow  much  more  shall  Christ,  the  true 
son  and  the  true  day  in  his  church,  <Ustribute  the  light  of  eternal  life 
with  unstinted  equality ! " 

The  formula  of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  cited  as  tiie  liraditional  one  by  Justin  Martyr,  is  per^ 
haps  not  the  oldest ;  but  the  older  ia  perhaps  the  shorter  formula  which 
refers  only  to  Christ,  to  which  there  is  allusion  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  Marcion  also  insists  on  in  his  attempt  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  tiie  original  gospel,  and  which,  amid  the  disputes  concerning  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics,  still  received  spedal  recognition.     At  all  events,  this 

1  The  North  AMcan  Uibop,  Cicdlhu,  of  mightier  tbta  exoidsm.    S^iritos  neqaam 

But*,  goes  on  the  suppoeition  bj  his  vote  ultra  lemanere  nan  poanani  in  hominis  cor- 

in  this  case,  that  exorcism  belonged  esscn-  pore,  in  quo  bnplUato  tt  mnctificalo  iodpit 

tiallj  to  the  whole  art  of  bftptiam.    So  too  apiritai  iitnctns  hohltare. 

the  Toium  of  the  fuuUicaL  Vinccniiat  m.  ^  See  my  Uiak  of  the  Plonling,  eic^  Vol. 

Thihui,  that  the  msnaDm  impositio  in  ex-  I.  p.  223. 

ordsDio  most  prcrede  the  tuiptiam  of  here-  *  See  above,  p.  338. 

tics.    But  from  tho  "6lh  letter  of  Cyprian  ♦  En.  78  »i  M«enam. 

od  Mftgnnm,  the  presence  of  enorcu'tn  in  •  Tte  passage  rendered  hai«  ftrcordiog 

baptism  generally  ritnnot  be  pniTed;  he  la  to  the  lense,  to  make  it  intelligible:  "To- 

■peaking  there  simply  of  exorcism  in  the  tnin  credenlibat  confcrant  divini  compea- 

CDse  of  energnmens,  and  it  is  raiher  Cy*  dia." 
piian'a  object  to  show  chat  baptism  ii  tar 
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diorter  formula  coatiuiia  vithia  it,  as  must  be  allowed,  all  that  frUebin 
tlie  longer  one  is  but  more  fully  fuialyzed  and  unfolded.^ 

Baplism  waa  admimstered  at  first  only  to  adults,  aa  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  conceive  baptism  and  faith  as  strictly  connected.  We  have 
an  reason  for  not  deriving  infant  baptism  from  apostolic  institution,^  and 
ibe  recognition  of  it  which  followed  somewhat  later,  as  an  apostolical 
traditioa,  serves  to  confirm  ttiis  hypothesis.  Ircnseus  is  the  first  church 
teacher  in  whom  we  find  any  allusion  to  infant  baptism,  and  in  his  mode 
of  expressing  himself  on  the  subject,  he  leads  us  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  its  connection  with  the  essence  of  the  Christaan  consciousness ; 
he  testifies  of  the  profound  Christian  idea,  out  of  which  infJEtnt  baptism 
arose,  and  which  procured  for  it  at  length  universal  recognition.  Ire-" 
nsEus  is  wishing  to  show  that  Christ  did  not  interrupt  tlie  pro^ssive 
development  of  that  human  nature,  which  was  to  be  sanctified  by  him, 
but  sanctified  it  in  accordance  with  its  natural  course  of  development, 
and  in  all  its  several  stages.  "  He  came  to  redeem  all  by  himself;  aU 
who,  through  him,  are  regenerated  to  God ;  infants,  little  children, 
boys,  young  men  and  old.  Hence  he  passed  through  every  age,  and 
for  the  infants  he  became  an  infant,  sanctifying  the  infanta  ;  —  among 
the  httlc  children  be  became  a  little  child,  sanctifying  those  who  be- 
long to  this  age,  and  at  the  snme  time  presenting  to  them  an  example 
of  piety,  of  well-doing  and  of  obedience  ;  among  3ie  young  men,  he  be- 
came a  young  man,  that  he  might  set  them  an  e-xample  and  sanctify 
them  to  the  Lord."*  It  is  here  especially  important  to  observe,  that 
infants  (infantes)  are  expressly  distinguished  from  children,  (parvulis,) 
whom  Christ  coijd  alto  benefit  by  his  example ;  and  that  Uiey  are  rep- 
resented as  capable  of  receiving  from  Christ,  who  bad  appeared  in  their 
age,  nothing  more  than  an  objective  sanctdfication.  This  sanctifica^on 
becomes  theirs,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regenerated  by  Christ  to  God. 
Regeneration  and  baptism  are  in  Ireneeus  intimately  connected';  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  term  regeneration  can  be  employed,  in  refers 
ence  to  this  age,  to  denote  anything  else  than  baptism.  Infant  baptism, 
then,  appears  here  as  the  medium,  through  which  the  principle  of  sane- 
tification,  imparted  by  Christ  to  human  nature  from  its  earhest  develop- 
ment, became  appropriated  to  children.  It  is  the  idea  of  infant  bap- 
tism, that  Christ,  through  the  divine  life  which  he  imparted  to  and 
revealed  in  hutaan  nature,  sanctified  that  nature  from  the  germ  of  its 
earhest  development.  The  child  bom  in  a  Christian  family  was,  when 
all  tilings  were  as  they  should  be,  to  have  this  advMitage  above  others, 
that  he  did  not  first  come  to  Christianity  out  of  heathenism,  or  the 
sinful  nature-life,  but  from  the  first  dawning  of  consciousness,  unfolded 
his  powers  under  the  imperceptible  preventmg  infiuences  of  a  eanctify- 

1  See  m^  Hutory  of  (he  Pbntjng,  etc^  et  infantibiu  inbiu  bctua,  lannilicans  tn- 

Tol.  I.  p.  S3Z.  Tuiics;  in  pnrvnlis,  parrnliu,  sanciificaiM 

*  The  Bune,  p.  SS4,  ff.  hanc  ipMm  habentes  Etatem,  simnl  et  ex- 

*  IrencDi,  1.  IX  c  32,  f  4 :  Omnes  enim  emplniD  illig  piclalU  effcctus.  ct  juscitin  ct 
pci  iemetipiaiD  Tenit  ulvare:  omnes,  in-  labjectionig -,  in  iavenJlinB,  Jnvenig,  cxent 
qnMn,  qni  per  enm  renaxcanEor  in  Beam,  plmn  JDVcnibns  fieni  et  unoiAcant  Dom- 
in&nto  et  parrnloa  et  pneros  et  ' -•  — 
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ing,  ennobling  religion ;  that  with  the  earliest  genninataon  of  the  nabh 
ral  aelf-conscious  Ete,  another  divine  principle  of  life,  transfonning  the 
nature,  should  be  brought  nigh  to  him,  ere  yet  the  ungodly  principle 
could  come  into  full  activity ;  and  the  latter  should  at  once  find  here 
its  powerful  counterpoise.  In  such  a  life,  the  new  birth  was  not-  to 
constitute  a  new  crisis,  beginning  at  some  definable  moment,  but  it  was 
to  begin  imperceptibly,  and  so  proceed  through  the  whole  life.  Hence 
baptism,  the  visible  sign  of  regeneration,  was  to  be  giv-en  to  the  child 
at  the  very  outset ;  the  child  was  to  be  consecrated  to  tlie  Redeemer 
from  the  beginning  of  its  life.  From  this  idea,  founded  on  ivhat  is  in- 
most in  Ohmtianity,  becoming  predominant  in  the  feelings  of  Christians, 
resulted  the  practice  of  infant  baptism. 

But  immediately  after  Irenteua,^  in  the  last  years  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, TertuUian  appears  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  infant  baptism ;  a 
proof  that  the  practice  had  not  aa  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  apos- 
tolical institution ;  for  otherwise,  ho  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press himself  so  strongly  ag^unat  it.  We  perceive  from  his  argument 
a^nat  infant  baptism,  tliat  ita  advocates  already  appealed  to  Matth, 
19 ;  14,  a  passage  which  it  would  be  natural  for  every  one  to  apply  in 
this  manner.  "  Our  Loud  rebuked  not  the  little  children,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  that  be  might  bless  them."  TertuUian  ad- 
vises, that  in  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of  the  transaction, 
and  of  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients,  baptism,  as  a  general  thing,  should  rather  be  delayed  than 
prematurely  applied,  and  he  takes  this  occasion  to  declare  himself  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  haste  in  the  baptism  of  children.^  In  answer  to 
the  objection  drawn  from  those  words  of  Christ,  he  replies :  — "  Let 
them  come,  while  they  are  growing  up ;  let  them  come  while  they  are 
learning,  while  they  are  being  taught  to  what  it  is  they  are  coming ; 
let  them  become  Christians,  when  they  are  susceptible  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  What  haste,  to  procure  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  ago 
of  innocence  !  We  show  more  prudence  m  the  management  of  our 
worldly  concerns,  than  we  do  in  entrusting  the  divine  treasure  to  those 
who  cannot  be  entrusted  with  earthly  property.  Let  them  first  learn 
to  feel  their  need  of  salvation;  so  it  may  appear  that  we  have  given  to 
those  that  wanted."  TertuUian  evidently  means,  that  cliildron  should 
be  led  to  Christ  by  instructing  tbem  in  Christianity ;  but  that  tbey 
should  not  receive  baptism,  until,  after  having  been  suiliciciitly  instruct- 
ed, they  are  led  from  personal  con\iction  and  by  Uieir  own  free  choice, 
to  seek  for  it  with  sincere  longing  of  the  heart.  It  niny  be  a.iid,  indeed, 
that  he  is  only  speaking  of  the  course  to  be  iidlowed  accordhig  to  the 
general  rule ;  wlienever  there  was  momentary  danger  of  death,  bap- 

1 1t  hai  been  oUemptcd  to  prove  the  ClcmcntV  mini],  lie  conlil  di'nominolc  alt 
practice  of  infnnt  bapliim  from  the  ]iaesage  Clirislians  irniilia.  Ueyond  ilonbi,  the  nriler 
ftlreidy  dted  from  Clement  of  Aleuindriu,  is  spcakin»  in  this  passn  .c  direril;  oT  voii- 
I'adagog.  lib.  lit.  f,  247 :  "  Tiw  i^  uciaror  I'ersion  and  rogtnorotion.  in  rcfcrtocB  to  tl\ 
itvaarruidvuv  iroicSiuv."  wliieh.  bOTond  qnea-  men. 
tion,  refers  to  liapUnn  ]  but  this  cnn  hardlj 
be  considered  a  valid  proof;  for  aa  the  idea 
of  the  ^iIdc  muSayuyot  was  flonling  before 
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fisin  migbt  l>e  administered,  even  accordiog  to  Lis  viewa.  But  if  be 
had  conmdered  this  to  be  so  neceaeaiy,  he  could  not  have  f^ed  to 
mention  it  expressly.  It  Beems,  in  fact,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  him,  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  amy  egieaey  whatever 
resit^g  in  baptisn),  ^thout  the  consciouB  participation  and  individnal 
&ith  of  the  person  baptized ;  nor  could  he  see  any  danger  accruing  to 
the  age  of  innocence  from  delaying  it ;  although  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter was  not  logically  consistent  wi3i  Ua  ovm  system, 

But  when,  now,  on  the  one  hand,  tJie  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
and  guilt,  cleaving  to  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fitst  trans- 
gression, was  reduced  to  a  more  precise  and  systematic  form,  and  on 
Uie  other,  from  the  want  of  duly  distinguishing  between  what  is  out- 
ward and  what  is  inward  in  baptism,  (the  baptism  by  water  and  the 
baptism  by  the  Spirit,)  the  error  became  more  firmly  established  that 
without  external  baptism  no  one  could  be  delivered  from  that  inherent 
guilt,  could  be  saved  from  the  everlasting  punishment  that  threatened 
him,  or  raised  to  eternal  life  ;  and  when  the  notion  of  a  magical  infitt- 
ence,  a  charm  connected  with  the  sacraments  continually  giuned  ground, 
the  theory  was  finally  evolved  of  the  unconditional  neeetsity  of  infant 
baptism.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  this  theory  wafl 
already  generally  admitted  in  the  North  African  church.  The  only 
question  that  remained  was,  whether  the  child  ought  to  be  baptized  im- 
mediately nClor  its  birth,  or  not  till  eight  days  ^ler,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rito  of  circumcision.  The  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  bishop 
Fidus,  who  proposed  the  question  to  a  council  convened  at  Carthage. 
Cyprian  answered  it,  in  the  year  252,  in  the  name  of  sixty-six  bishops.^ 
His  answer  evinces  how  full  he  was  of  that  great  Christian  idea  which 
has  just  been  unfolded,  and  out  of  which  the  practice  of  infant  baptism 
proceeded.  But  embarrassed  by  his  habit  of  confounding  the  inward 
with  the  outward,  by  his  materialism,  he  mingled  with  it  much  that  is 
erroneous.  He  declares  himself  agunst  the  arbitrary  limitation  of 
Fidus.  "  None  of  us  could  agree  to  your  opinion.  On  the  contrair, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  us  all,  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  most  be 
refused  to  no  human  being,  so  soon  as  he  b  bom ;  for  since  our  Lord 
Bays  in  his  gospel,  'The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men^i 
souls,  but  to  save  them,'  Luke  9  :  50,  so  everything  that  lies  in  our 
power  must  be  done  that  no  soul  may  be  lost.  As  God  has  no  respect 
of  persons,  so  too  he  has  no  respect  of  age,  offering  himself  as  a  Father 
wiUi  equal  freeness  to  all,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
heavenly  grace.  As  to  what  you  say,  that  the  child  in  the  first  days 
of  its  biru  is  not  cUan  to  the  touch,  and  that  each  of  us  would  shrink 
&om  kissing  such  an  object,  even  this,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  bestowment  of  the  heavenly  grace  ;  for  it  is  written, 
'  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ; '  and  none  of  us  ought  to  revolt  at 
that  which  God  has  condescended  to  create.  Although  the  child  be 
bnt  just  bom,  yet  it  is  no  such  object  that  any  one  ought  to  demur  at 
kissing  it  to  import  the  divine  grace  and  the  salutation  of  peace,  (i.  e. 
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the  brotherly  loss,  wtuch  was  given  to  persons  newly  baptized,  as  the 
mgn  of  the  fellowship  of  peace  in  the  Lord,)  since  each  of  us  must  be 
led,  bj  his  own  religions  seosibilitj,  to  think  upon  the  creative  hands 
of  God,  fresh  from  the  completion  of  their  work,  which  we  kiss  in  the 
newly  formed  man  when  we  take  in  our  arms  what  Clod  has  made.  As 
to  the  rest,  if  anything  could  prove  a  hindrance  to  men  in  the  attain- 
ment of  grace,  mncb  rather  might  those  be  hindered  whose  maturer 
years  have  involved  them  in  heavy  sins.  But  if  even  the  chief  of 
sinners,  who  have  been  exceedingly  guilty  before  God,  receive  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  on  coming  to  the  faith,  and  no  one  is  precluded  from 
baptism  and  from  grace,  how  much  less  should  the  child  be  kept  back, 
which,  as  it  is  but  just  bom,  cannot  have  sinned,  but  has  only 
brought  with  it,  by  its  descent  from  Adam,  the  infection  of  the  old 
death ;  and  which  may  the  more  easily  obtain  the  remission  of  sins, 
because  the  sins  which  arc  for^ven  it,  are  not  its  own,  but  those  of 
another." 

In  the  Alexandrian  church  also,  which,  in  respect  to  its  whole  theo- 
logical uid  dogmatic  direction  of  mind  was  so  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  church  of  North  Africa,  we  find  prevailing,  even  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  infaiit  baptism. 
Origen,  in  whose  system  infant  baptism  could  readily  find  its  place,* 
(hough  not  in  the  same  connection  as  in  the  system  of  the  North  Afri- 
can church,  declares  it  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition ;'  an  expression, 
by  the  way,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight  in  diis  age, 
when  the  mclination  was  so  strong  to  trace  every  institution  which  was 
con^dered  of  special  importance,  to  the  apostles ;  and  when  so  many 
walls  of  separation,  hindering  the  freedom  of  prospect,  had  already 
been  set  up  between  this  and  the  apostolic  age.  Also  in  the  Persian 
church,  infant  baptism  was,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  so  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  sect  founder  Mani  thought  he  could  draw  an 
argument  from  it  in  favor  of  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  him  necessa- 
rily presupposed  by  this  application  of  the  rite. 

But  if  the  necessity  of  iiifant  baptism  was  aeknonledged  in  theory, 
it  was  still  far  from  being  uniformly  recognized  ift  practice.  Nor  waa 
it  always  from  the  purest  motives  that  men  were  induced  to  put  off 
their  baptism.  Precisely  the  same  false  notion  of  baptism  as  an  opus 
operatura,  which  bad  moved  some  to  conader  the  baptism  of  infants  so 
unconditionally  necessary,  led  many  others,  who  mistook  indeed,  in  a 
far  grosser  imd  more  dangerous  mfumer,  the  nature  of  this  rite,  to  de- 
lay their  baptism,  that  they  might,  in  the  meantime,  the  more  freely 
abandon  themselves  to  their  lusts,  and  yet,  cleansed  in  the  hour  of  death 
by  the  magical  annihilation  of  their  sins,  be  able  to  pass  without  hind- 
rance into  eternal  life.     We  have  already  noticed  the  pons  indignation 

1  Namely,  in  iu  relation  lo  hii  theory,  BcoordinB  to  the  I^in  tranjliitioii  of  Hdl- 

Ihal  hUTDin  bduIs  are  fallea  heaTCnlj  «8sen.  nui.     In  Orinn'it  dme,  too,  difficaldes  wen 

ees,  and  a.re  to  be  cleansed  from  a  guilt  sdll  freqaeat^argedagunstinfanl  bapLism, 

which  Ihej  brought  with  them )  ece  helow,  giiniUr  lo  those  thrown  oat  bj  Teitaltiaik 
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and  force  with  which  Tertulliau,  who  waa  otherwise  opposed  to  haste  in 
bwtism,  combaUed  this  error. 

In&nt  baptism,  also,  furnished  probably  the  firtt  occasion  for  the  a{>- 
jKuntinent  of  sponson  or  god-fathers ;  for  as  this  waa  a  case  in  which 
the  persons  baptjzed  could  not  themsclrea  declare  their  confession  of 
iuth  and  the  required  renunciation,  it  became  necessary  for  others  to 
do  it  is  their  name  ;  and  these  at  the  game  time  engaged  to  take  care 
tibat  the  children  should  be  nghtlj  instructed  in  ChrisdaniCy,  and 
truned  up  in  a  life  corresponding  to  the  vowg  given  at  baptism ;  hence 
they  were  called  sponson,  (sponsores.)  Tertullian  adds  it  to  bis  other 
trgumenta  agunst  infant  baptism,  that  these  sponsors  were  obliged  to 
assume  an  obligation  which  they  might  be  prevented  from  fulfilling, 
either  by  their  own  death,  or  by  the  untoward  conduct  of  the  child.' 

With  the  act  c^  baptism,  several  tyrnholical  cuttomt  were  united, 
which  flowed  from  the  idea  of  this  transaction,  and  iu  which  this  ides 
was  to  be  rei»-esented  to  the  senses.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  as  the 
participation  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  the  iiuthful  was  con^d- 
ered  as  necessarily  united  with  the  introduction  to  the  fellowship  of 
Christians,  so  the  symbol  of  priestiy  consecration  was  made  to  follow 
the  act  of  baptism.  As,  in  the  Old  Testament,  anointing  was  the  «gn 
of  consecration  to  the  pri^tly  office  ;  so  oil,  which  had  been  blessed 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  was  applied  to  l^e  newly  baptized,  as  a  sign 
of  consecration  to  this  spritual  priesthood.  We  first  meet  with  this 
custom  in  Tertullian,  and  ia  Cyprian  it  appears  already  to  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  rite  of  oaptism.^  The  imposition  of  hands  ao; 
cmnpanied  by  prayer,  vrith  which  the  act  of  baptism  was  concluded,  is 
beyond  doubt  a  stUl  older  custom.  The  sign  of  the  impoeition  of  hands 
(trideoif  t«i.  j;tip6w,  jei^toio,  ^5'"??)  was  the  common  token  of  reli^ous 
consecration,  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  employed  on  various  occa- 
nons,  either  to  denote  consecration  to  the  Christian  callins  iu  genera], 
or  to  the  particular  branches  of  it.  The  aposties,  or  presiding  officers 
of  the  church,  laying  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  baptized  individ- 
ual, called  upon  Uie  Lord  to  bestow  hia  blessing  on  the  holy  transaction 
now  completed,  to  cause  to  be  fulfilled  in  him  whatever  was  imphed  in 
it,  to  consecrate  him  with  his  Spirit  for  the  Christian  calling,  and  to 
poor  out  his  Spirit  upon  him.  This  clo^g  rite  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  whole  act  of  baptism.  All,  indeed,  had  reference  here 
to  the  same  principal  thing,  without  which  no  one  could  be  a  Chri» 
tian, —  the  birth  to  anew  life  from  God,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 

I  De  bapttamo,  c  18 :  Quid  eaim  necesw  Scriptnce,  but  from  scrlesiuCical  trsdilion, 

«M,  ipoiucirea  etiun  pcriculo  ingeri  1  qnui  ha  mKkes  no  menlinn  of  Ibia  DQcCion.    C^- 

ct  ipn  per  rooTtBliuiant  d«itita«re  pramis-  prian,  ep.  TO,  in  the  name  of  an  ecclctiasii- 

tialKa  naa  porannt,  at  pronntD  malai  indo-  cal  aMembl^r '   Ud^  qobqnc   iioceBBs  Ht 

Hi  mil  enniqtubBptiziitiuail,ut,Bec«ptochTisinute, 

*Ii.  e.  Ci  7:  Egresm  de  lavacni,  penmgiii-  e«e  uaetiu  Dei  et  babere  in   m  gratiun 

nor  benedicte  oncUoiie,  de  priiuna  duci-  Cbriiti  ponit;  (theoexl  following  wonlt, 

plina,  qua  ungai  oleo  de  oornu  in  lacerdo-  mpecling  the  SKcrament  of  ihe  sapper,  are 

tiam  aolebant.    Adv.  Hardtm.  I.  I.  c.  U ;  manifestly  &  gloss,  distBrbing  the  scn^c,  and 

de  m.  cam.  c,  )■.    Tet  in  die  book  de  eoro-  occuioned  by  the  subaciinent  mention  of 

B*  milib  (■  3,  where  be  deM^bei  tba  naafcea  the  supper,)  ande  baptiiaci  nngounlur  alto 

in  bcpliioi  wbieb  wen  derived  not  from  in  aUan  wnctijicalo. 
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which  was  ajmholically  represented  by  the  baptism  of  water.  Tertnt 
lian  still  conaiders  this  transaction  and  bapliam  aa  one  whole,  belonging 
together ;  although  he  distingaishes  in  it  the  two  separate  moments, 
the  negative  and  the  positive,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  cleansing  from 
sin  which  was  mediated  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  importation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  following  thereupon, 
upon  the  individual  now  restored  to  the  original  state  of  innocence,  to 
which  importation  the  imposition  of  hands  refers.' 

But  now,  since  the  idea  had  sprung  up  of  a  spiritual  charact«r  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  bishops,  or  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  coia- 
municated  to  them  by  ordination ;  on  which  character  the  propagatioa 
of  tho  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  was  dependent ;  it  was  considered  as 
their  prerogative  to  seal,  by  this  consecration  of  the  imposition  of  hands, 
the  whole  act  of  baptism ;  (hence  this  rite  was  called  signaculom, 
afpayif. )  It  was  Supposed  that  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  this  rite 
could  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  baptized  by  a  deft- 
con,  were  first  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  apostles,  which  was  added  afterwards,  (Acts  19,^)  as  thi« 
passage  was  then  understood.  So  now  the  presbyters,  and  in  caae  of 
necessity,  even  the  deacons,  were  empowered  to  baptize,  but  the  bisl^ 
opB  only  were  authorized  to  consummate  that  second  holy  act.  This 
notion  had  been  formed  so  early  aa  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
The  bishops  were  under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  occasionally  going 
through  their  dioceses,  in  order  to  adminiEter  to  those  who  had  been 
baptized  by  their  subordinates,  the  country  presbyters,  the  rite  which 
was  afterwards  denominated  confirmatum.  In  ordinary  cases,  where 
the  bishop  himself  administered  the  baptism,  both  were  still  united 
together  aa  one  whole,  and  thus  constituted  the  cow^lete  act  of  hap- 

After  all  this  had  been  performed,  in  many  of  the  churches,  in  those 
for  instance  of  North  Africa  and  of  Alexandria,  there  was  ^ven  to 
the  person  newly  baptized  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of 
filiation  into  the  new  life,  and  as  a  spiritual  application  of  the  promise 

1  De  bapti^mo,  c  8 ;  Dehinc  in&niu  im-  Jnbajiui 

ponltur  per  bencdictionem,  advoaira  et  in-  uitiBl  no 

TiiBDS  Spiritum  sanctum.    He  names  to-  nicnning  affixed  io  Lbc  vord  Eocntmentuni. 

gether,  do  re>  cam.  c.  8,  in  connwtioB  wilh  according  to  which  it  lignifled  any  sacred 

ba|ilism,  nil  the   lliire  things  which  after-  thing,  rBcred  doctrine,  tacred  aigti.     AftCDT 

irards,  aeparaled  from  it   and   combined  citing  the  example  of  Philip  and  the  apiM- 

together  in  one  wliole,  constituted  in  the  tle^,  he  laya  :  Qnod  nunc  qaoijae  apod  no* 

Komaa  church,  the  sacrament  of  connrma-  gcriior,  lit,  qui  in  ecclcaia  oaptiiaatar,  prB- 

tion :  the  unction,  conveTing  with  it  lla  rnn-  poticia  eedcsin  ofTerantnr,  e(  )icr  □oslram 

aoraiioa  of  Iht  tmd;    ihr.  awning  viilk   tlie  oralioneni  se  manoa  impoaiiionem  Bpiritnm 

ocau,  conveying  niih  it  pratrtirm  from  tvil;  aaoctum  eoniequnatnr  et  sifj^nacalo  domioi- 

Ihe  irapoaition  of  hands,  ibe  illnminatia  ipi-  co  consBTBtnentnr.  The  wme  notion  occon 

titus.  in  the  contempoiarj  woili.  aa  is  most  prob- 
able, de  rcbaptiimate;  this  act  is  here  d»- 
nominated   raptiama  spirilale-    Conielina, 


Eiueh.  1.  VI.  G.  43,  BSks  rcspcctinD;  od« 

0  may  not  have  rec«i»ed  this  connmut- 

represented   by  tlie  inpo^ilion  of  hands,    tion  of  the  Usbop :  "  How  conid  be  wilhont 


■r  baptism,  and  spiritaal  baptism,    who  may  not  ha.it  nccifcd  this  o 


0  atraque  nasri.)  vet  both  unit-    (Ui  beoome  partaker  of  tbeUoly  Spirit  I* 
^  In  tha  ciinrch  act  of  bapusm,  ep,  73,  ad 
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eoDceroing  tbe  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honej,  to  that  heavcrJ^ 
country,  with  all  ite  blessed  privileffes,  to  which  the  baptized  belonged.' 
He  wsfl  tlien  received  into  the  church  bj  the  first  kias  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  the  salutation  of  peace,  of  that  peace  with  God  which  he 
now  participated  in  common  with  all  Chrisdans  ;^  and  from  henceforth 
he  had  the  right  of  saluting  ail  Christians  with  this  iratemal  sign.  But 
Clement  of  Aleiandria  already  had  to  compldn  that  this  brotherly  kiss, 
originally  a  natural  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  was  become  an  opus 
opcratum,  a  thing  of  conscious  display,  by  which  the  suspicion  of  the 
heathens  was  excited.^  His  objecnon  to  it  is,  that  love  evinces  its^ 
not  in  the  brotherly  kiss,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart.' 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject  we  must  touch  on  a  controverted 
question,  which,  in  the  second  half  of  tha  third  century,  created  no  small 
a^tation.  It  was  the  question,  what  constitutes  tJie  validity  of  bc^titm  t 
What  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  &  heretic,  who,  after  having  received 
baptism  in  his  own  sect,  came  over  to  the  orthodox  church  ?  Before 
any  special  inquiries  on  this  point  had  as  yet  been  instituted,  the 
churches  in  different  countries  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  differ- 
ent courses,  just  as  they  happened,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  proceed 
unintentionally  from  different  startmg  points.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  the  point  stonted  from  was  that  no  baptism  was  valid, 
save  that  administered  in  the  orthodox  church,  whore  alone  all  religious 
acts  had  their  true  significancy ;  that  the  baptism  of  heretica  was  null 
and  void,  and  that  the  true  baptism  ought  therefore  to  be  administered 
to  such  as  came  over  from  the  sects,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  heathefls. 
This  may  be  easily  explained  from  the  asperity  of  the  polemical  rela- 
tions wtiich  existed  in  these  particular  districts  between  the  church 
and  the  sects,  and  from  the  character  of  these  sects ;  for  instance,  the 
Gnostic,  who  departed  widely  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  points  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice  from  the  commonly  received  opinions.  In  the 
Roman  church,  on  the  contrary,  where  too  in  other  respects  a  bitter 
hostility  prevailed  ag^nst  the  heretics,  the  matter  was  conducted  in  a 
mOder  spirit,  more  importance  being  here  attached  to  the  objective  side 
of  baptism.  The  principle  was  pursued  in  practice,  that  baptism,  in 
virtue  of  the  objective  significancy  of  the  name  of  Chriat  or  of  the  Trin- 
ity, with  the  invocation  of  which  it  was  administered,  always  has  validity, 
by  whomsoever  and  under  whatsoever  religious  views  it  may  be  admin- 
istered. The  heretics,  therefore,  who  came  over  to  the  church,  were 
recognized  as  baptized  Christians ;  and  only  the  rite  of  confirmation,  in 
the  sense  alxn'o  explained,  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  bishop,  that 

'  Sec  Ihe  puMce   nbove  qaotcd   from  '  Ja  the  pasuge  already  cited  from  the 

Tertnlliui'a  de  rorona  miiJt  and  adv.  Mar-  PshIb^,  1.  111.  f.  256 :  Of  ii  oiHv,  iJi/: 

don.  1. 1,  c.  U :  DcBB  mcllia  et  Lielia  Bode-  ii  pt7.tiiiaTi  naraijio^ai  tif  iKxXiiaiat,  rf 

tale  inoi  infanui,  (he  caiue*  them  lo  be  fi^Ov  ivctoti  oijc   fjgvvTcc  aiira.     Kal  yip 

known  n  his  Dew-bom  children.)  Clemens,  il>  tovto  iKiiirXiiKer  iirovoioc  a^jjpdc  not 

¥tsitgof.  L  I.  f.  )03:  EinKif  uvaynmiScv-  pXae^iuac  Ti  iamidqv  xpfli^^iu   iv  fi^V- 

rrr  rmfojutia  r^f  uva^afioiuf  nfw  W.iriJa.  itari,  Hiep  ixp^  eJimi  pjorutiv. 

rjv  ivo  '\tpavaa>Jtli  eiicyi'eXit;6iicmt,  h>  i  *  'A/ujnj  Si   oie   iv   f  lA^pari.   ilX  hi 

l^ii  Koi  y6*tt  bfiffpttv  &vayrypa7mu.  tirvcif  Mpivrrai. 
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die  Holv  Spirit  might;  reader  efficacious  tlte  baptism  they  had  received ; 
a  practice  which  was  one  of  the  occasioEis  of  separstiag  confirmation 
from  baptism.  As  the  diSerent  commanities  willingly  directed  them- 
selvea  according  to  the  model  of  their  o^Mstolical  moiber  churches,  (the 
sedea  apostolics,)  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Western  churches 
followed  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  at  Rome. 

Bat  towards  the  close  of  the  second  centaiy,  the  custom,  which  thna 
far  had  been  tacitlj  observed,  became  an  object  of  esneciEil  inquiry  in 
Ada  Minor ;  whether  it  was  that  the  prevmliug  principle  in  that  region, 
being  followed  also  by  the  Montanistic  churches,^  was  tJierefore  called 
in  question  by  those  who  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
Montanists,  or  whether  it  was  for  some  other  reason.  The  majority 
declared  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  old  prindple.  Somewhat  later, 
when  the  matter  ag^n  came  up,  this  principle  was  solemnly  confirmed 
^  two  ecclesiastical  councils  at  Iconium  and  Synnada  in  Phrygia. 
1^  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  same  qaeslion  in  other  countries.  Ter- 
tnllian,  most  probably  while  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  depart  in  this  particular  from  the  custom 
of  the  Roman  church. ,  To  defend  the  neces^ty  of  recognizing  hereti- 
cal  baptism,  the  opposite  party  had  doiibtless  already  appealed  to  Ephes. 
4 :  5,  6,  "  One  Lord,  one  fiuth,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all,"  —  and  had  drawn  from  it  the  conclusion  that  wherever  men  were 
found  to  call  on  that  one  God  and  that  one  Lord,  it  was  necessary  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  their  baptism.  But  Tertutlian  replies:' 
"Tlua  can  relate  only  to  us,  who  know  sad  call  upon  the  true  God  and 
Christ.  The  heretics  have  not  this  G^d  and  this  Christ.  These  words, 
tiierefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  them  ;  and  as  they  do  not  rightly  ad- 
minister the  ordinance,  tboir  baptism  is  the  same  as  none." 

In  the  North  African  church,  men  wilUngly  followed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  example  of  the  mother  church  at  Rome,  but  were  at  the  same 
time  far  from  submitting  their  own  judgment  to  the  authority  of  that 
oharch.*  At  a  council  held  in  Cartbagc,  over  which  the  bishop  Agrip- 
pinuB  presided,  seventy  bishops  of  North  Africa  declared  themselves 
for  the  opposite  o[anion.  Yet  neither  party  was  disposed  as  yet  to  oIk 
trude  its  own  views  and  practice  on  the  other.  The  churches  which 
differed  on  this  point,  in  no  case  dissolved  the  bond  of  fraternal  har- 
mony on  account  of  a  disagreement  which  so  little  concerned  the  e»- 
sent^ls  of  Christianity.  But  here  again,  it  was  a  Roman  bishop, 
,  Stephanus,  who,  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  eccle^astical  arrogance, 
domination  and  zeal  without  knowledge,  attached  to  this  point  of  dis- 
pute a  paramount  importance.  Hence  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
253,  he  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication  agfunst  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Cilicia,*  stigmatizing  them  u 
anabaptists,  (una^aimortu  ,)^  a  name,  however,  which  they  could  justly 

1  Sea  TertnlUin,  de  padidlU,  c  19.  '  Tba  word*  of  Cniriaii,  ep.  71  md  Qoiii- 

*"*"*' —   ~  *'  torn:   Not  laten  didmiu  eo*   qoi   iodt 
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&ffirm  tbej  did  not  deserve  by  tlieir  principles ;  for  it  was  not  their 
vish  to  adxniniBter  a  lecond  baptism  to  Uiose  who  had  been  already  bap- 
tized, but  they  contended  that  the  previous  baptism,  given  hj  heretjca, 
could  not  be  recognized  as  a  true  one. 

From  Asia,  the  diacnssionB  in  regard  to  tbis  matter  extended  tbem> 
selves  to  North  A£ica.  Here  there  was  always  a  party  which  stood 
firm  by  the  old  Roman  usages.  The  earlier  discusnons  were  now  for- 
gotteu ;  and  hence  there  arose  new  questions  and  investigations  relative 
to  this  matter.  These  induced  Cypiian,  the  bishop,  to  propose  the 
point  £)r  diflcnsBion  at  two  synods  held  in  Carthage  in  the  year  256, 
the  one  composed  of  eighteen,  and  the  other  of  seventy-one  bishops ; 
and  both  assemblies  declared  in  favor  of  Cyprian's  views,  that  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  valid.  As  he  was  well 
aware  ^  what  importance  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  followers  attached 
to  traditional  customs,  and  that  they  held  up  this  long  observed  practice 
in  the  light  of  an  apostolical  tradition,  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  cases  of  this  sort  could  not  well  occur  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
ties ;  he  expressed  himself  after  the  following  manner  in  a  letter  to 
Qiiinbug,^  an  African  bishop,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  decisions 
of  the  first  conndl :  "  Tbis  is  a  case  in  which  we  are  not  to  be  arbitra- 
rily directed  by  custom,  but  to  be  convinced  by  arpiments.  For  even 
Peter,  whom  our  Lord  cboee  the  first,  and  on  nhom  he  founded  his 
church,  did  not  arrogantly  pretend,  when  Paul  afterwards  disputed 
with  Hm  concerning  circumcision,  Ctal.  2,^  that  he  held  the  prim^- 
cy,  and  that  the  later  and  younger  apostle  should  yield  obedience  to 
him ;  nor  did  he  despise  Paul,  because  he  was  once  a  persecutor  of  the 
church ;  hut  he  took  counsel  of  the  truth  and  easily  acauiesced  in  the 
correct  views  which  Paul  succeeded  to  establish.  He  thus  gave  us  an 
example  of  unanimity  and  of  patience,  that  we  should  not  obstinately 
cleave  to  our  own  way,  but  ratner,  when  any  useful  and  salutary  thing 
13  occasionally  suggested  to  us  by  our  brethren  and  colleagues,  make  it 
ours,  if  it  be  true  and  lawful."  He  communicated  the  decisions  of  the 
greater  council  to  Stephanus  also,  the  Roman  bishop,  in  a  letter  written 
with  great  freedom  of  spirit,  though  in  a  tone  of  forbearance;*  bqt 
Stephanus,  in  his  arrogant  reply,*  set  up  against  Cyprian  the  tradition 
c^  the  Roman  church.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  his  blind,  unchris- 
tian xeal  so  far  as  to  indulge  himself  in  undignified  and  abusive  lan- 
guage towards  his  African  colleague,  refiise  the  bishops  an  audience 
who  came  to  him  as  delegates  of  die  North  African  council,  and  even 
forbid  his  church  to  receive  them  into  their  houses  I  Yet  far  from  Cy- 
prian was  the  thought  of  submitting  his  reason  to  the  authoritr  of  the 
Roman  church.  He  convened  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  256,  a  still 
larger  council,  composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops,  and  Uiis  assembly  also 
acceded  to  the  principles  before  expressed .  In  the  North  African  church 
was  evinced,  under  this  seal  for  the  excluuve  validity  of  Catholic  bap- 

I  8m  aboTO.  beenpreBerred  lo  the  North  ATrkan  ehnnlk. 
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tism,  a  fanatical  hatred  of  heretics ;  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  tlie  ex- 
erosive  doliness  of  the  Catholic  church.^  But  it  ia  noticeable  how  tlie 
eame  individual,  who  held  tradition  generally  in  so  high  esteem,  oppoead 
to  it  on  this  occasion,  truth  and  nght  reason.  *'  In  nun,"  he  sajs, 
"  some  who  were  cast  in  the  argument,  oppom  to  us  nsage,  as  if  usage 
were  greater  than  trutli,  or  as  if  in  spiritual  things,  one  most  not  follor 
Uiat  better  way  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  ' 

Cyprian  now  endeavored  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Asiatics,  who 
entertained  the  same  views  of  this  matter  with  himself;  and  to  this  end 
laid  the  whole  case  before  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Asiatic  bial^ 
ops,  Firmilianus,  of  Csesarca  in  Cappadocia.  The  latter  »znified  lus 
entire  concurrence  in  Cyprian's  views,"  and  added  some  well-timed  re- 
marks on  the  advantages  of  common  deliberation  on  sptritnal  matters, 
when  such  deliberation  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  "  Since 
divine  doctrine  transcenda  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  and  the  soul 
of  man  cannot  grasp  the  Whole  and  the  Perfect,  therefore  is  the  nnin- 
ber  of  prophets  so  great,  that  the  macifold  wisdom  of  Qod  may  be  ajK 
portioned  among  many.  And  hence  he  who  has  first  spoken  as  a 
prophet,  is  commanded  to  keep  ^ence  when  any  thing  is  revealed  to 
another."     1  Cor.  14 :  30. 

The  Christian  moderation  of  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  baa 
been  noticed  already  in  a  former  controversy.*  We  find  him  manifest- 
ing the  same  tamper  in  tM«.  On  the  pomt  in  question  he  agreed,  it  ia 
true,  with  the  ch^l^chea  of  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  the  same 
views  baring  for  a  long  time  prevuled  in  the  Alexandrian  church;' 
though  he  difrered  from  them  in  one  respect,  that  kis  more  liberiu 
ipint  wa»  rather  inclined  to  make  exceptions  to  the  nde^  in  regard  to 
many  sects,  who  ia  doctrine  harmonized  completely  with  the  church. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to  m^ntatn  brotherly  harmony 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  dispose  them  for  peace.  He  besought 
the  Roman  bishop  Stephanns  with  earnest  representations  not  to  ojfh 
turb  again  the  Eastern  church  in  her  enjoyment  of  that  external  peace 
which  she  had  obtained  from  the  emperor  Valerian,  and  of  the  internal 

^  Sm  Crpri&n'l  word],  ep.  71 :  Hontiti-  jected  bnptum  administered  in  the  chnrchtf 

ooram  cordidiim  et  profanam  tinclionem  of  herciics,    Kcms   necessarily  lo    follow 

vero,  unicx)  et  Icgiliroo  ecclesi»  cntholic*  from   iJie  declination  of  Dionpios  in  hii 

bsptismo  pnD|>onere.   Nihil  poutt  esse  rom.  latter  to  the  Roman  bisht^  Sixtos  II.,  Bn- 

mnne  Anlichrislo  et  Christo.   He  styles  the  seb.  L  VTL  c.  7,  where  he  laTS,  tliat  nlicn 

baptism  of  herelira,  "  aqn»  porflda  et  men-  membcra  of  the  Culholic  church  who  had 

dax."    The  opinions  expressed  by  many  gona  over  to  the  heretics,  returned  back 

of  tbeie  bishops  manifest  the  same  spirit,  again  to  the  foRner,  it  was  not  the  caatom 

— a  premonitory  iig:n  of  those  sUnzgles  to  ro-bwtiie  them,  for  they  had  before  r«- 

which  in  the  fonnh  century  wei«  proditced  eclvod  the  loly  baptism  fram  the  Ushop. — 

In  these  disCricla  by  a  ftoatieal  separaliTe  This  therefore  was  the  only  case.    Coiuo- 

•pirit.  qnently  baptism  administered  mil   of  tit 

'  Proinde   fnistra   qntdam,  qni   ratioiie  CalMic  diardi,  was  not  recognized  as  holy, 

Tineuntor,  coDsaelodinem  nolns  oppoonnt,  as  valid. 

qoaai  consnetodo  major  sit  Teritate,  ant  nan  *  ThoM  he  made  an  exception  of  this  son 
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peace  vMcIi  accompanied  it  since  the  eappresaion  of  the  schism  of  No 
Tatian.  "  Know,  my  brother," '  he  wrote,  "  that  all  the  once  divided 
churches  in  the  East  ajid  still  be^^ond  are  now  united  together,  and  ^at 
all  the  presiding  officers  of  these  churches  agree,  rejoicing  exceedingly 
in  the  peace  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  has  fallen  to  our  lot.  AU 
^ve  prEUse  to  God  in  harmony  and  brotherly  love."  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Koman  church,  conducted 
in  this  spirit  of  love  and  wise  forbearance,  that  Stephanua  did  not  ven- 
ture to  excommunicate  him  with  the  rest.  He  continued  the  corres- 
pondence with  Sixtue,  the  successor  of  Stephanus ;  and  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  brotherly  love,  he  even  asked  his  advice  in  relation  t«  one  mat- 
ter, where  both  of  them  could  stai-t  from  the  same  principles.* 

The  emperor  Valerian  becoming  soon  after  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christian  church,  this  outwai'd  conflict  contributed  to  hush  the  disputes 
within  it ;  perhaps,  alsw,  the  successor  of  Stephanus  did  not  partake  of 
his  blind  zeal. 

It  remiuns  that  we  should  consider  somewhat  more  minutely  the 
pointa  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  mode  of  their  devel- 
opment  on  both  sides.  There  were  two  poiuts  of  dispute.  In  respect 
to  OiB  firtt,  the  Roman  party  maintained  that  the  validity  of  baptism 
deponded  ^mply  on  its  being  administered  as  instituted  by  Chriat. 
Theyprmwii  of  Ita^itm,  in  particular,  gave  it  Its  objective  validity ;  it 
mattered  not  what  was  the  subjective  character  of  the  officiating  priest, 
■who  served  merely  as  an  instrument  in  the  transaction ;  it  was  of  no 
consequence  where  the  baptisnk.  was  administered.  That  which  is  ob- 
jectively divine  in  the  transaction  could  evince  its  pwer,  the  grace  of 
God  could  thus  operate  through  the  objective  symbol,  if  it  but  fonnd 
in  the  person  baptized  a  recipient  sou] ;  that  person  could  receive  the 
grace  of  baptism,  wherever  he  might  be  baptized,  through  Ma  own 
faith,  and  through  his  own  digpogition  of  heart.^  But  Cyprian  brings 
agaiufit  his  opponent  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  from  which  they  could 
not  eafflly  defend  themselves.  If  the  baptiam  of  heretics  possessed  an 
objective  validity,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  their  confirmation  must 
also  possess  an  objective  validity.  "For,"  saya  Cyprian,  "if  a  person 
bom  out  of  the  church,  (namely,  to  the  new  life,)  may  become  a  tem- 
ple of  God,  why  may  not  also  the  Holy  Spirit  be  poured  out  on  this 
temple  ?  He  who  has  put  off  sm  in  baptism  and  become  sanctified, 
spintuaily  transfonned  into  a  new  man,  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  apostle  says, '  As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized,  have 
put  on  Christ.'     It  tollows,  ^en,  that  he  who  may  put  on  Christ  when 

>  Eaaeb.  T.  Y.  c  9.  (o  a  baptiim  which  fn  other  respecti  wu 

'  L.  c.  I.  VJI.  e.  9.  Bdniinistered  in  Ihe  right  way,  wu  pretop- 
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bap^ed  hj  hereUcs,  can  mach  mora  receive  the  Holj  Spirit,  whicli 
Chriat  has  sent ;  as  if  Christ  could  be  put  on  without  the  Spirit,  or  tiie 
Spirit  could  be  separated  from  Chriat."' 

The  other  party  maintajned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  baptism  could 
be  valid,  unless  administered  in  the  true  church,  where  alone  the  effi- 
cacious influence  of  the  Holj  Spirit  is  eserted.  If  by  this  was  understood 
merely  an  outward  being  in  the  church,  an  outward  connection  with  it, 
the  decision  of  the  question  would  be  easy.  But  what  Cyprian  really 
meant  here,  was  an  inward  subjective  connection  with  the  true  church 
by  faith  and  disposition  of  heart.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  offi- 
ciating priest  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  faith,  must  be  an  organ  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  enabled  by  the  magical  influence  of  hia  priestly  office, 
duly  to  perform  the  sacramental  acts,  to  communicate,  for  ezamplo,  to 
the  water  its  supernatural,  aanctifjing  power.'  But  when  the  matter 
took  this  shape  —  was  made  thus  to  depend  on  tfie  suig'ective  character 
of  the  priest  —  it  became  dilBcult,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  baptism,  which  must  be  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity 
and  doubt;  —  for  who  could  look  into  the  heart  of  the  officiating 
priest?^ 

But  the  Roman  party  went  etill  farrier  in  their  defence  of  the  ob- 
jective aigniflcancy  of  the  formula  of  baptism.  Even  a  baptism  where 
the  complete  form  was  not  employed,  but  administered  simply  in  &6 
name  of  Christ,  they  declared  to  be  objectively  valid.*     Cyprian  nuun- 

I  CTpriui,  ep.  74.  floated  befons  hin  mind,  diicoTering  itoclf, 

*  L  c  ep.  TO  ;  QaomO'lo  Bsnctifiolre  when  be  M7S :  Abu  ohuh  oilcm,  qm  nmws 
■tqotun  poieil,  ^ui  Ipse  immaodua  «st  et  Ctnifi  aaocaBl,  andiri,  &c  The  tfact  do 
apad  qucm  Spiritua  Sonctiu  con  ett  1  Scd  ntbaptiimau,  a  work  of  womt  acutmen,  1 
«t  pro  bapiiiato  quam  prorem  facere  potest  have  thought  myself  undoubtedly  aulhoi^ 
Mcenloa  tacn\egas  et  peocator'  Ep.  76  :  izedlocileaa  bclon^ng  (o  chii  period.  1 
Quaudu  hsc  in  ecrlesia  flnnt,  aii  ait  et  ac-  canool  adopt  the  opinion,  tliat  it  u  (be  one 
Cipienlia  ct  danm  SJea  Integra.  whicti,  ai'cording  to  Gcnnadian,  de  scripL 

'  The  siilhor  of  the   book  dc   rebaptis-  erclca.,  UninnB.  a  monk,  is  said  to  bare 

mate,  which  titanda  among  the  works  of  written,  not  till  the  close  ci  the  fourth  cetk* 

Cyprian,  conld  therefore  make  the  objec-  tury,  or  ilJU  later.    The  wntcr  disconmea 

tlon:  Quiddirtnrae  ea  dcbia,  qa\  plernmqae  Hke  S  man  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  these 

ab  epiacopis  pesaimie  ran  vernation  is  tapti-  rantrovcnies,  in  the  time  of  the  peracen- 

lantur?    by  ttioae  who  afterwards,  when  tiona;  all  iriiich  ia  inroneeivable  of  ui  aa- 

their  vice*  came  to  be  known,  were  deposed,  thor  belong;ing  to  a  later  period.    When  he 

Ant  quid  slatnes  de  eis,  qui  ab  epiacopi*  aaja,  these  conlrov^raLea  were  10  produce 

prare  aentientibua  aat  imperilioribua  fuc-  no  other  fruit,  niai  nt  nniis  homo,  qnican- 

rint  baplizati  ?  que  i lie  est,  magns  pmdentin  et  constao- 

*  From  Cyprian's  leltera,  and  from  the  tin  esse,  apud  qnosdun  levea  hominoa  inani 
book  de  rebaptismate,  it  is  clear  beyond  all  jctoria  prsdinstur,  we  aec  very  dearly  that 
controveny,  that  the  Iloman  party  main-  Cyprian  la  here  meant,  and  only  a  coniem- 
taiued  this.  If  Firmilian,  in  the  79  ep.  Cy-  porair  could  so  speak  of  him.  The  tx- 
priui,  ape&ks  only  of  the  formola  of  bap-  presnion  mlaliire  to  an  ancient  apoaiolie 
tiam  in  the  name  0/  the  birutiu,  it  doea  not  tradition,  "  post  tot  secnlonim  lantam  aeii- 
follow.  that  the  opponenta  had  apoken  bare-  em,"  seems,  it  is  true,  anhefiiiing  in  the 
Ij  of  chit.  Finnilian  gives  promiuence  only  month  of  a  man  who  wrote  in  the  middle 
to  thiM  point  against  which  he  meant  par-  o(  the  third  century.  Bui  Ibii  expreasioil 
ticiilarlji  to  direct  hia  polemics,  the  principle,  woald  in  anv  rase  continue  still  to  be  veij 
that  the  baptismal  fonnnU  gave  to  baptism  byperbolicaT.  although  employed  bj  a  wrilo' 
an  objective  validity;  and  hence  he  docs  at  the  eud  of  the  fourth  century;  and  it  is 
not  distinguish,  what  would  have  to  be  dis-  the  fact  generally,  that  utrong  hyperbolea 
tinguished  in  cxliibiling  the  opinion  of  hia  are  not  unusaal  in  the  writ«ra  Ml(HigiiiK  10 
opponenta.    Yet  we  aca  also  the  other  po-  the  Afrion  church. 

StKHi  of  bia  opponenli,  which  must  have 
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iained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fonnula  of  baptism  had  no  longer 
ngnlficancy,  when  not  in  the  full  form  insdtnted  bj  Christ.  We  per- 
ceive here  the  more  liberal  Christian  spirit  of  the  antd-Cyprian  piui^j. 
The  thought  hovered  vaguely  before  their  minda,  that  everything  that 
pertains  to  Christianity  is  properly  embraced  in  the  faith  in  Christ.^ 

Cyprian  himself,  however,  did  not  venture  to  limit  God's  grace  by 
Bnch  outward  things  in  cases  where  converted  hereticB  had  already 
been  admitted  without  a  nev  haptiam,  and  had  eojoyed  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  or  died  in  it.  "  God,"  he  observes,  "  is  great  in  his 
mercy,  to  show  indulgence  and  not  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the 
church,  (hose  who  have  been  received  into  it  informnlly,  and  thus  fallen 
asleep."  *  A  remarkable  ease  of  this  sort  is  nnrrated  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria.^  There  was  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  a  converted 
heretic,  who  lived  as  a  member  of  the  church  for  many  years,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  acte  of  worahip.  Happening  once  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  baptism  of  catechumens,  he  remembered  that  the  bapUsm 
which  he  himself  had  received  in  the  sect  from  which  he  was  converted, 
probably  a  Gnostic  sect,  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  one  he  now 
witnessed.  Had  he  been  aware  that  whoever  possesses  Christ  in  faith, 
poBsesaes  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  growth  in  grace  and  to  the  salva- 
tioD  of  his  soul,  this  circumstance  could  not  have  given  him  so  much 
uDcasiness.  But  as  this  was  not  so  clear  to  him,  he  doubted  as  to  his 
title  to  consider  himself  a  real  Christian,  and  fell  into  the  greatest  dis- 
tress and  anxiety,  believing  himself  to  be  without  baptism  and  the  grace 
of  baptism.  la  t«ar3,  he  threw  himself  at  the  hi^op's  feet,  and  be- 
sought him  for  baptism.  The  bishop  endeavored  to  quiet  his  fears ; 
he  assured  him  that  he  could  not,  at  this  late  period,  after  he  had  so 
long  partaken  of  the  bodv  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  be  baptized  anew. 
It  was  sufficieot  that  he  had  lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  feUowship 
of  the  church,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  approach  the  holy  supper 
with  unwavering  fiuth  and  a  good  conscience.  But  the  disquieted  man 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome  his  scruples  and  regain  his  tranqniUity. 
So  destructive  to  peace  of  conscience  were  the  effects  of  such  tena- 
cious adherence  to  outward  thin^,  of  not  knowing  how  to  rise  with 
freedom  to  those  things  of  the  spirit,  which  the  inward  man  appre- 
hends by  f^th  I 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  holy  symbol  which  Christ  instituted 
for  his  church,  —  (Ac  Lord'i  tupper. 

The  last  supper  which  Christ  held  with  his  disciples  on  earth,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  full  of  meaning,  as  the  parting 
meal  of  him  who  was  about  to  ^ve  up  his  life  for  their  salvation,  and 
for  that  of  all  mankind;  and  who  afterwards,  although  no  longer  vt»- 

1  In  the  book  d«  ivbaptismate :  Invocatio  not  dona  in  Ihe  ngbt  wrt,  m  iru  the  com 

htce  nominis  Jean,  qoui  milium  quoddam  with  regard  to  those  pnJaizing  Christiniu, 

mysWrii  dominifi,  TOmmune  nobis  et  cttte-  Philip.   1:  16.    Cypnan,  who  wanted   to 

rii  omnibiu,  qnod  poasit  poal  niDdam  rcii-  deprive  thnn  of  tho  nse  of  this  teit,  doe* 

doii  rebiu  itnpterL    The  party  of  Stepha*  not  andentand  it  so  veil,  ep.  73. 

nut  not  hadW  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  ■  T.p.  70. 

-ptal   teatiOoa   hii  joy  ia   knowhiK   Chat  ■  Koieb.  L  VIL  c  9. 
Chriat  wai  prMdieo,  erm  ihoogh  it  wen 
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ible  among  them  as  at  this  mea],  yet  quite  aa  really,  and  with  a  more 
powerful  divine  efficacy  and  a  richer  blessing,  woidd  maalfest  among 
them  tus  spiritual  presence,  impart  to  them  himself  and  all  his  heavenly 
treasures.  Besides,  this  meal  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  paschal  sup- 
per, which  Christ  could  no  longer  celebrate  on  earth.  The  feaat  in 
celebration  of  the  foundation  and  covenant  of  the  Momic  religious  am- 
stitutiorif  was  now,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  development  of 
the  theocratic  economy,  to  exchange  its  earthly  for  a  heavenly  im- 
port, and  to  assume  a  relation  analogous  to  the  new  shaping  of  the  the- 
ocracy. The  Jewish  paasover  was  a  festival  of  ihanks  for  the  favor 
which  the  Almighty  Creator  of  nature,  who  had  caused  its  fruits  to 
grow  for  the  service  of  men,  showed  the  people  whom  he  honored  with 
his  etpecial  guidance,  when  he  delivered  them  from  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age. The  &ther  of  the  family,  who  kept  the  passover  with  his  house- 
hold imd  distributed  wine  and  bread  among  uie  guests,  praised  God, 
who  bad  bestowed  these  fraita  of  the  earUi  on  man,  for  the  favor  he 
had  shown  Ut  own  people.  Hence,  the  cup  of  wine  over  which  this 
giving  of  thanks  was  pronounced,  was  called  the  cup  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving.' On  the  present  occasion,  then,  Christ  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing as  the  master  of  the  household  ;  a  blessing,  however,  which,  in  its 
relation  to  the  theocracy,  must  receive  a  new  application,  to  denote  de- 
liverance from  the  guilt  aud  punishment  of  sin ;  release  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin ;  the  bestowment  of  true  moral  freedom  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  mankind ;  the  preparation  for  entrance  into  a  heav- 
enly country ;  —  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  laid  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  deliverance  from  sm,  for 
all  humamty.  Hence  Christ  said,  when  he  distributed  wine  and  bread  . 
among  his  disciples,  that  this  bread  and  this  wine  mere  to  be  to  tKem, — 
and  consequently  to  ail  the  faithful  of  all  limes,  —  his  body  and  lua 
blood  ;  —  the  body  which  he  offered  for  the  for^veneaa  of  their  mds, 
for  their  salvation,  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  theocratic  relation ; 
and  as  these  outward  symbols  represented  to  them  his  body  and  his 
blood,  so  would  he  himself  be  hereafter  spiritually  present  with  them, 
juat  as  truly  as  he  was  now  visibly  among  them ;  and  as  they  now  sen- 
sibly partook  of  these  corporeal  means  of  sustenance,  which  represented 
to  them  his  body  and  hia  blood,  su  should  they  receive  him,  the  Saviour, 
present  in  divine  power,  wholly  within  thorn  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
souls ;  they  should  spiritually  eat  his  tlesh  and  drink  his  blood,  (John 
6,)  should  make  his  fiesh  and  blood  their  own,  and  cause  their  whole 
nature  to  be  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  divino  principle  of 
life  which  they  were  to  receive  through  tlnjii-  communion  with  him. 
Thus,  to  praise  the  effects  of  his  sufferings  for  mankind,  to  celebrate 
their  intimate  life-giving  communion  with  him  as  members  of  one  spirit- 
ual body  under  one  Great  Head,  they  were  to  keep  their  feast  together 
^  at  length,  in  the  actual  possession  of  that  heavenly  country,  they 
should  enjoy,  in  its  full  e.xtcnt,  the  blessedness  which  had  been  oh 
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tiuned  fi)r  iiiem  by  his  soSeriDga,  vitboat  being  separated  from  bim, 
and  shoold,  even  in  open  vision,  be  united  vitb  bim  in  bis  kingdom. 

Afler  ihe  example  of  the  Jewish  pasaovor,  and  of  the  original  insti- 
tation,  the  Lord's  sapper  was  accordingly  at  first  united  witix  a  soaal 
meal.  Both  constituted  a  xrhole,  representing  the  communion  of  the 
faitbful  with  their  Lord,  and  their  brotherly  communion  with  one 
another ;  both  together  were  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  (itiitvm 
ro9  itvpstjv,  itirvon  aipuuiiii,')  the  Bupper  of  love,  (tt^ilin?.!)  There  was  a 
d^y  celebration  of  this  Christian  communion  in  the  first  church  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  the  phrase  kX^  Hpuni,  breaking  of  bread,  in  Acts  2 :  46,  is 
most  probably  to  be  understood  of  them  both  together.  In  like  man- 
ner we  find  them  both  united  in  the  first  church  at  Corinth ;  and  so  it 
probably  was  with  the  innocent,  ^mple  meal  of  the  Christians  of  which 
Pliny  speaks,  in  his  report  to  the  emperor  Trajan,^  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  description  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  the  celebration  of 
the  sapper  entirely  separated  from  those  feasta  of  brotherly  love,  if 
indeed  they  still  continued  to  exist  in  those  churches  which  be  had 
in  view.  Tlua  separation  was  occasioned  partly  by  fflmilar  irregularis 
ties  te  those  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  church,  when  the  spirit 
that  prevEuled  in  these  feasts  became  unsuited  to  the  holy  rite  which 
followed,  and  partly  by  local  circumstances,  which  prevented  generally 
the  institution  of  such  social  meals.  In  truth,  these  meals  were  espe- 
cially calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  heathens,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  strangest  and  most  malicious  reports," — a  circumstance 
which  may  have  early  led  to  their  abolition  or  less  frequent  observance. 

We  now  speak  first  of  these  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  as  they  weT« 
afterwards,  when,  separated  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  they  went 
under  the  particular  name  of  agapse,  (tLyun-oi.)  At  these,  all  distino- 
tjons  of  earthly  condition  and  rank  were  to  disappear  in  Christ.  All 
were  to  be  one  in  the  Lord ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  masters  and 
servants,  were  to  eat  together  at  a  common  table.  We  have  the  des- 
cription of  such  a  feast  of  agape  by  Tertullian.*  "  Our  supper,"  be 
says,  *'  shows  its  character  by  its  name ;  it  bears  the  Greek  name  of 
love ;  and  however  great  may  be  the  expense  of  it,  still  it  is  gain  to 
midce  expense  in  the  name  of  piety,  for  we  give  joy  to  all  the  poor  by 
this  refreshment.  The  cause  of  the  supper  being  a  worthy  one,  estimate 
accordingly  the  propriety  with  which  it  is  managed,  as  its  religious  end 
demands.  It  admits  of  no  vulgarity,  nothing  unb^eeming.  TAo  one 
approaches  the  table,  till  prayer  has  &st  been  ofiered  to  God ;  as  much 
is  eaten  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger,  as  much  is 
drunk  as  consists  with  sobriety ;  every  one  remembering  that  the  night 
also  remwis  consecrated  to  the  wor^p  of  God.  The  conversation  is 
sach  as  might  be  expected  of  men  who  are  folly  conscious  that  God 
hears  them.     The  supper  being  ended,  and  all  having  washed  their 

1  See  mj  HiiUij  of  (lie  FlanlinK,  &«.,  to  a  hcnthen.    Ad  uxorcm  I.  TI.  c  4    Quit 

YoL  L  p.  30.  ad  conrmum  illud  dominicam,  quod  kfa- 

'  Se«  «boTe,  p.  98.  nuin:,  eine  mt,  «a»picione  dimiwetl 

■  TerlDlliRn  on  the  bfndnuires  which  a.        *  ApologeU  c  39. 
Chiutuui  womaa  mooti  vridi  wlien  mitrried 
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buida,  lights  are  brought  in  ;  then  each  is  invited  to  sing  as  he  is  able, 
either  from  tlie  holy  Bcripture  or  from  ^e  prompting  of  hia  own  sjnrit, 
h  song  of  pnuae  to  Qod  for  the  common  edification.  It  then  appears 
how  he  has  drunken.  The  feast  is  concluded  with  prayer,"  These 
agapa  lost  by  degroes  their  true  original  significancy,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  retun  except  under  the  first  simple  relations  of  the 
communities.  They  became  often  a  lifeless  form,  no  longer  animated 
by  the  ori^al  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  which  removed  all  distinctions 
between  men  and  united  together  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  abtues 
crept  into  them,  which  furnished  occasion  for  the  maliciously  disposed 
to  present  the  whole  solemnity  in  the  most  unfavorable  light.  As  usu- 
ally happens  in  such  cases,  some  attributed  undue  importance  to  the 
dead  form,  as  an  opus  operatum ;  others  unjustiy  condemned  the  whole 
onstom,  without  distinguisIuDg  the  right  use  of  it  from  its  abuse; 
neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of  appreciatbg  the  ^mple, 
childlike  spirit  in  which  this  festival  had  originated.  Wealthy  indi- 
viduals of  the  church  provided  agaps  of  this  sort,  and  imagined  they 
bad  done  something  peculiarly  meritorious ;  and  here,  where  all  should 
be  on  a  level,  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  distinction  of  ranks,  and 
tiie  clergy,  who  should  have  set  an  example  of  humility  Ui  all,  allowed 
themselves  to  he  distinguished  by  outward  preferences  unworthy  of  their 
calling.^  An  ungentle,  morose,  ascetic  spirit  condemned  t^ese  agapte 
altogether,  and  eagerly  caught  at  every  particular  instance  of  abuse 
on  these  occasions,  which  was  set  out  in  exaggerated  colors,  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  discredit  the  whole  custom.  Such  was  the  course 
of  Tertultian  after  he  became  &  Montanist.'  Clement  of  Alexandria 
exprosses  himself  with  greater  moderation ;  ^  although  he  declares  hia 
opposition  to  those  who  imagined  they  could  purchase  with  banquets 
file  promises  of  (jod,  and  who  seemed  to  degrade  the  heavenly  juaae 
of  love,  by  such  a  particular  appropriation  of  it  to  these  banquets. 
**  Ixive,"  says  he, "  is  indeed  a  heavenly  food.  In  heaven  this  heavenly 
feast  truly  exists ;  the  earthly  one  is  indeed  ^ven  hy  love,  yet  the  feast 
u  not  love  itself,  but  only  the  proof  of  a  benevolence  ready  to  commu- 
nicate. Take  care,  therofore,  that  your  treasure  be  not  misrepr^ 
sonted  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  right- 
eousness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  shares  in  this 
latter  feast,  att^ns  to  the  most  glorious  of  all  possesions,  the  kingdom 
of  God,  while  he  strives  to  belong,  even  in  the  present  world,  to  that 
holy  oommunity  of  love,  the  churob  in  heaven.  Zove  is  the  divine 
thing  itself,  pure  and  worthy  of  God  ;  to  communicate  ia  a  work  of 
love." 

'  A  donble  portion  was  Ml  brfora  eccle-  Stromw.  1.  VH.  f.  759,  resMciine  ihe  Ono>- 

BiMtics,  in  BCRurdnnce  with  r  giosal;  pur-  tic  sects:  "H  cv/iTOTtKfl  Sih  r^  ^tvduWi/w* 

renai  mid  aenenal  iulerpntMion  of  ihe  u^utrc  npuTotfjoia. 

text,  1  Timoth.  5:11.    TeituUian,  when  n  *  Dc  jejnniiB,  c  1 T :   Apad  tc  >gapa  fa 

HonUnist,  de  ^cjnniis,  C.  17 ;  Ad  elogium  carabis  teirei.    Major  est  agape,  quia  mi 

gnUe  tu«  pernnet,  qaod  dnpimi  apod  te  hrinc  adolescentea  tni  cum  sororibos  dor- 

pnesideDijbm  honoa  tainii  partibni  oeputu-  miunt    So  pawionue  an  accuser  appean 

tnr.    Comp.  Apostol.  Constitat  I.  II.  c.  28,  of  course  not  worthT  of  credit 

where  thai  vhich  Tertolliaa  Tory  properly  •  FBdagod.  1.  II.  f.  143. 
tBOMont,  a  piescnbed  at  a  Uw.    Clement, 
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Bo  long  as  the  agapcs  and  the  Lord's  snpper  were  muted  iogellier, 
tiie  eelebnition  of  the  latter  formed  no  part  of  the  divine  service.  This 
■ervice  was  held  earl;  in  the  morrung,  and  not  till  towards  evening  did 
the  chnrch  re-aaaemble  at  the  common  love-feast  uid  for  the  celebration 
of  the  snpper.  At  this  celebration,  as  may  be  easily  concluded,  no 
one  could  be  present  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  incorporated  into  it  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  But  there  was  no 
reason  for  excluding  unbelieving  or  unbaptised  persons  from  participat- 
ing in  the  worship  held  in  the  morning.^  It  is  clear  &om  1  Cor.  14  : 
28  —  25,  that  iu  the  age  of  the  apostles,  no  stranger  was  withheld  from 
fifflting  those  assemblies  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  visits  were  re- 
garded wit^  pleasure,  because  the  salutary  impressions  which  were 
tiius  made  on  them,  might  tend  to  their  convendoa.  The  Apostle  Paul 
desired,  that  divine  service  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  this  manner  on  such  peraons.  We  see  no  reason  to  justify  a 
deviation  from  this  practice.  There  needed  to  be  no  fear  of  8[nea.  The 
extravagant  reports  spread  abroad  concerning  the  Christians,  could  be 
best  refoted  by  ocular  demonstration.  Publicity  was  the  best  witness 
of  the  innocence  of  the  Chrbtduis.  To  this,  moreover,  Tertullian  ap- 
peals, fhat  each  one  could  have  convinced  himself  of  the  untruth  <^ 
those  stories,  as  the  churches  were  so  often  surprised  in  their  meetings, 
and  it  must  thus  have  been  observed  what  waa  transacted  in  them.* 
If  liien  the  pagans  themselves  were  challenged  te  testify  what  they  bad 
seen  done  in  the  Christian  assemblies  when  thus  surprised,  there  cei^ 
tainly  was  no  reason  for  repelling  all  viula  of  strangers  for  fear  of 
vpm. 

But  now,  when  the  celebration  of  tlia  supper  was  disjoined  from  Uie 
agapee  and  united  with  the  other  parts  of  divine  service,  it  might  hap- 
pen on  tills  very  account,  that  men  would  believe  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  participation  of  unbelieven  to  those  other  parts ;  that  at  Uiia 
eelebration  and  the  preparation  which  went  before,  they  should  be 
dismissed,  because  these  celebrations,  from  their  very  nature,  were  de- 
igned only  for  tiie  members  of  the  church,  and  originally  all  who  wrare 
tiresent  partook  in  the  communion  of  the  holy  supper.  Marcion,  the 
defender  of  apostolical  simpHcity  in  church  life,  the  warm  opponent 
of  all  Jewish,  hieiarchicid  peculiaritjes,  combatted  the  new  separation 
made  between  catechumens  and  the  baptized  entitled  to  communion, 
and  this  dismissal  of  them  at  certain  church  prayera  united  with  the 

1  Dr.  Rottie,  in  liie  Male  and  iDgenicHU  gouhing  of  >  miua  ulechamenoniin,  mA 

daKrUtion  vhicb  hu  alread]' been  referred  k  misw  fideliam.    Bnl  I  cannot  be  per- 

U,  de  diieipliDB  arcani,  munuuns  tlie  opin-  inided  thit  the  BuppDnilioni  on  which  lhi« 

iOB,  dut  tka  admiMion  of  unbelieTers  and  opinion  rests  are  lumcienllr  *<"  grounded, 

catEebninant  to  the  flrat  portion  oT  ihe  to-  alihongh  I  amTeu,  tbera  a  a  warn  of  pr»- 

vice  waa  a  latar  anangemenl ;  and  (hat  it  dse  dMa  for  a  certain  delarminalion  of  Iba 

wu  tb«  cfaaoge  which  took  plac«  in  Ihe  dispnied  qnestioni.    The  reasona  for  mj 


.                      I   (•««  abo»e,  p.  oppoeiie  viewi.and  aijainst  RothB,lie  in  my 

MS,)  and  the  introduction  of  a  claM  of  deTelopment  of  the  matter  luelf. 

wttchamena  into  the  charrh  uwemblies,  In  ^Apologet.  c.  7:    Quotidie   obudcmar, 

iriiidi  hitherto  none  bat  thoee  that  had  been  qnoddie  prodimnr,  in  iptis  plnrimnm  c<Bti. 

btplbad,  took  a  part,  which  fint  led  to  the  boa  et  omgregatiollUHU  nouri*  oppril^ 

•ompariiig  of  ibe  Chrittian  worship  with  nar. 
the  Oreeian  mjvlene*,  and  to  the  diiiin- 
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sapper,  aa  an  innovation  alien  from  the  ori^nal  sforit  of  the  apostolic, 
or  as  he  said,  Pauline  church.'  He  would  have  the  catechamens  take 
part  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  chorch.'  He  would  see  nothing  offensiTe 
even  were  they  present  also  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  witl^ 
out  participating  in  it.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  object^  to  the 
heretics,  —  by  whom  he  seems  particularly  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
the  Marcionitc  party,  —  that  in  their  assemblies,  it  was  impossible  to 
dis^guish  who  were  catechumens,  and  who  were  believers,  (baptized ;) 
that  ail  entered  in  alike  or  at  once,  and  took  part  in  the  same  prayers ; 
that  moreover,  when  pagans  came  in,  the  holy,  such  as  it  was,  was 
thrown  to  dogs  and  the  pearls  before  swine  —  viz.  the  celebration  of  the 
supper  was  exposed  before  the  eyes  of  the  profane ;  although,  in  truth, 
BO  Lord's  supper — Tertullian  proceeding  on  the  assumpUon  that, 
among  heretics,  there  could  be  neither  a  true  baptism,  nor  a  true  Lord's 
supper.'  From  this  passage  it  is  perfectly  clear,  not  that  the  pagans 
asuBted  in  the  divine  service,  but  that  they  could  be  present  at  the 
whole  without  distinction.  This  was  what  offended  Tertullian.  He 
demanded  that  pagans,  catechumens  and  baptized  persons  should,  in 
the  divine  service,  take  their  several  places ;  that  certain  holy  rites 
should  be  performed  only  in  the  presence  of  the  last,  but  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  gaze  of  the  profane.  It  was  the  new  arrangement 
combatted  by  the  Marciomtes,  by  virtue  of  which  the  divine  service 
was  divided  mto  two  portions,  the  acts  in  which  catechumens  and  unbe- 
lievers might  take  part,  and  those  in  which  only  the  baptized  could  take 
part.  Here  the  comparison  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  above,  found  place ;  although  we  cannot  assert 
that  this  division  proceeded  originally  out  of  a  comparison  with  the 
Greek  mysteries.  For  those  only  who  had  been  consecrated  by  baptism, 
could  the  veil  be  removed  from  the  hidden  sanctuary.*  Thus  it  came 
about,  that  while  Justin  Martyr  did  not  scruple  to  sketch  out  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  administration  of  oaptism  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  sup- 

1  In  nftireiice  Co  the  poiicion  held  bTinch,  in  the  trtiulMian  would  uuwor  totheori^ 

Tenutliin,  pnncript.  hstrt.  c.  41 :  Siitipli-  nal, 

CiUtem  volant  ease   prostration  em   disci-        *  I  cnanot  concar  with  Rothc  in  respecl 

pllna^  cnjai  pvnta  nos  curam  lenociniam,  to  ali  the  pusBces  in  which  he  is  diipoaed 

(a  eoiTupliou  of  the  primitive  imitf,)  vo-  lo  Hnd  nn  sllannn  lo  the  Greek  rnvBieriei, 

duik  or  ui  afToctuion  of  socrec;  in  imilatioa  of 

*  See  Jerome  on  [he  epist  Gilat.  6,  6 :  them.    In   partieaUr,  in  the  langtiage  of 

Htrcion  hanc  locum  ita  interproiklos  exC,  Athena^ru,  Xiegat-  pro  Chrisliania,  f.  31, 

ut  putaret  tideles  et  nlechnmcnos  airaal  ed.  Colon,,  I  can  Hnd  no  trace  whatever  of 

or.ire  debere,  el  magiatnim  cotnniQnieare  in  concciilnicnt  and  mjttmj  is  to  certain  ■>- 

orttione  discipniis.  cred  rilea.     Alhenagoiw  speska  of  the  fact, 

'  Tertullian,  prsicript.  hieret.  e,  41 :  In-  that  the  Christians,  who  distingaished  them* 


Erimit,  qals  ralcehnmcnu*,  (juis  fldelia,  >clve9  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  at 
LcerLumcati  pariler  odennt,  pariter  orant,  ralitf,  mast  expect  to  be  accnted  uj  urn 
etisrn  ethnid  «l  aupcrveiierlnt.  A  dIfFbrent  p^ans,  who  were  ilaTet  to  ever}'  Inat,  of 
■cnu  preienla  Itaelf,  accordinjc  M  we  take  ,  the  game  annatanil  debaacheir  which  tli^ 
these  words  with  what  precedes  or  with  fonnd  existing  amocg  ihemaelvea,  and  in 
what  fbllomi  them.  In  ihe  first  oue,  the  thii  connection  he  says :  "'Q  t(  tiv  ilwotta 
whole  would  be  a  continnntion  of  the  same  rd  iir6/>^ra  ; "  "  What  ahall  I  mt  of  that 
tbonght,  and  by  the  iinctnm  we  shoald  concerning  which  one  would  prefer  to  b« 
have  to  andersland  Ihe  church  pravcn.  In  eitent?"  Indigna  dicta.  Not  a  word  ban 
the  lecond  caie,  the  acme  cxpreucd  hy  me  reapectin^  the  mTlleriee  of  tiie  Gteeka,  a 
reipectingtbewcramenwoflheC'  "  "  - 
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per  for  the  use  of  pagans,  it  was  thonght,  on  the  other  hand,  after  this ' 
transferring  of  the  conception  of  the  mysteries  to  the  hcjy  sapper, 
that  one  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  holy  things  before  the  nnioitiatad. 
And  this  revolution  coincides  with  the  tune  when  that  great  revolution 
of  the  Christian  views  took  place  respecting  the  pries&ood.  To  the 
inner  connection  which  here  presents  itself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  oar  readers. 

Already  In  the  third  century,  it  became  customary,  before  the  prayer 
of  the  church  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  celebration  of  the  sup- 
per, for  the  clergyman  who  presided  at  this  celebration,  to  admonish 
the  church  to  silent  devotion,  calling  apon  them  to  l\ft  up  their  ttnUs  to 
heaoeny  and  the  church  thereupon  responded —  Yea,  to  the  Lord  ae 
have  lifted  them  ap.^ 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks 
had  passed  over  to  the  Christian  celebration  of  the  supper  from  the 
Jewish  passover.  This  prayer  of  pr^se  and  thanks  was,  moreover, 
always  considered  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the  solemnity  : 
hence  the  Lord's  supper  obtained  its  name  of  the  eucharist  (cixaptaria.  ^ 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  church,  taking  up  the  bread  and  wine  firom 
the  table  that  8t«od  before  him,  gave  thanks  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church,  diat  he  had  created  the  tJdng»  of  nature,  which  were 
here  represented  by  the  most  essential  means  of  sustenance,  for  the  um 
of  man ;  and  that  he,  the  Lord  of  nature,  had  also,  for  the  sake  of 
man,  ^ven  his  Son  to  appear  and  suffer  in  human  nature.  Both  the 
thanks^ving  for  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  tkankg^ving  for  the  bless- 
ings  of  grace  were  in  fact  intimately  connected ;  smce  it  is  not  until 
man,  redeemed,  returns  back  to  his  filial  relation  with  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
t^r,  that  he  triily  perceives  how  all  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
love  o!  hia  Heavenly  Father ;  then  every  earthly  gift  acquires  for  him 
a  new  and  higher  dgnificancy,  as  the  pledge  of  an  eternal  love,  iio- 
parting  blessings  to  men  of  far  higher  worth  than  these.  All  nature, 
which  before  had  been  desecrated  by  him.  In  his  servitude  to  fan,  in 
his  condition  of  estrangement  from  God,  was  now  ssjictified  and  re- 

'  Cyprian,  dc  anJiont  dominicA:  Sacei-  prcsslf,  that  immediately  after  Ibe  pr«8idinj| 

doB  ante  oratioTKtD  pncfulioria   pnemissa  officer  of  the  rhurrli  hiu  piDnonnecd  thu 

pHntrrau-nm  mentes  niwndo:  turtum  cofda,  prayer  of  ihankigiving  oier  the  bread  aiid 

Bt  dam  tcflpondet  plelm :  Aoinnui  aii  Domi-  vine,  and  [b«  «hurch  joioed  in  i(  with  their 

lUBK,  admoneatur.  nlliil  Hiiud  BeqaniDDom-  Amen,  the  sacramental  elementu  were  dii- 

inam   cogimra   debcre.     And  Commodian,  liibnlcd.     He  mcniions  no  other  consecra- 

r,  76.  in  rebuking  the  female  practice  of  tlon.    Ho  says  ■  'H  Si'  ffiJUVf  ioyov  rod  iri^ 

talking  in  the  church,  uja ;  ainni   ( rm  Xpiarov )  tijapiffr^tftioo  Tpo- 

tanrtM  Dnolnl  nam  nnum  tarda  prcnpit ;  fi-     TLiB  cannot  be  a  prnjer  whirb  fame 

la  piw  flcndi  oi  lul  illiailja  mum.  verbally  from  Christ,  tor  they  had  no  inch 

ItepMe  nsponta  Dcc  Mnpnu  qnoiiiit  pnmMs.  piayeT;  bat  it  ia  rather  the  praveroftbanki 

Thra  we  find  already  the  first  tmce!"  of  the  gererally,  instituted  by  him,  wliieh,  after 

litBi^,  which  we  be«ime  acquaimed  with  his  exBtiiple,  wu  lo  be  otRsred  at  this  celo- 

in  rhe  foanh  cenmry.      _  bmilon.    It  may  be  that  the  words  of  the 

*  The  lerm  "  r1-xapi(n!a  "  is  used  meto-  instilation  were  mtrodnced  fnco  this  prayer. 

nymicolly,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  In  the  ianeoft^  used  I7  Hrmilian,  Cypitu, 

phrase.  "  mrn/pioti  tiXoyia^,  S  eiXofoo/irv,"  ep.  79 ;  "  UTOCatione  non  COntemliUU  Hmo- 

m  Sl  Paul  ^  "6  rix'V""^'h  iprot  Kal  tifiearepaoem  et  enduiriMUun  &ccn,'  lia« 

•Jtoe,"  in  Jostin  Martyr,  —  the  bread  attd  probably  Om  idea  of  a  cmueoMkni,  where- 

wtaeorerwhieli  thepiarerof  thaokigiTing  by  die  oidinary  bread  boetune  the  Ma«BMal 

lee  teat  pnmtmad.    'Ae  latter  klt*  ex-  of  the  suppa. 
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■torad  back  to  him  as  a  redeemed  creature  ;  and  m  the  Lord's  supper, 
die  eaiihij,  the  natural  was  to  become  transfigured  into  a  ajmbcu  or 
Tehicle  of  the  heavenly,  the  divine.  With  Uie  hodil;  food,  thus  saocta- 
fied  b;  the  prayer  of  tiianksjpving,  vas  now  to  be  connected,  bj  the 
power  of  the  same  God  who  had  caused  this  eartMy  means  of  suste- 
nanoe  to  grow  for  the  use  of  men,  a  higher,  heavenly  food  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  inward  msn.  (We  shall  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  different 
notions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  signs  to  the  thing  represented.) 
This  connection  of  ideas  was  quite  familiar  to  the  early  ChristiaiiB ; 
they  often  made  use  of  it  in  their  polemics  against  the  contempt  for  na- 
ture affected  by  the  Gnostics.  Attached  to  this,  moreover,  was  the 
allusion  to  a  peculiar  cuatom  of  the  church  at  this  period ;  the  members 
of  the  community  themselves  offered  the  wine  and  the  bread  as  a  free 
gift,  and  from  these  were  taken  the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Bupper.^  These  gifts  were  regarded  as  the  spiritual  thank-offer- 
ing of  the  Christians.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  church,  in  taking 
&om  these  ^fts  tho  elements  of  the  sapper  and  consecrating  them  to 
God  with  prtuee  and  thanksgiving,  represented  the  whole  community 
as  one  priestly  race,  as  one  in  the  Lord,  and  as  ready  to  consecrate 
agun  to  the  service  of  God  all  that  they  had  received  from  Him.  This 
thank-offering  of  the  Christians,  considered  as  a  s^nritual  offering  of  the 
heart,  as  a  free  expression  of  childlike  love  and  gratitude,  was  opposed 
to  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  paguis  and  Jews.  In  put,  these  ^fta 
of  the  Chrisdans ;  in  part,  the  prayer  of  thanks  of  the  presiding  church 
officer,  with  which  they  wore  consecrated  to  God ;  in  part,  finally,  the 
entire  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  was  called,  at  first  only  in  fAu 
sense,  an  offering  or  sacrifice,  Jtpoo^pd,  iWia.^  In  allu^on  to  this,  Justin 
Martyr  says  :*  "  The  prayers  and  thanksgivings  offered  by  worthy  men 
are  the  only  true  sacrifices,  well-pleasing  to  Ood ;  these  alone  have  the 
Christians  learned  to  offer,  and  particularly  in  remembrance  of  their 
bodily  nourishment,  which  consists  of  the  dry  and  the  moist,  by  which 
Uiey  are  reminded  also  of  the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  on  their 
account."  He  regards  this  as  a  proof  of  the  high-priestly  lineage  of 
the  Christians ;  since  God  receives  ofierings  from  none  but  his  priests. 
In  this  sense  IrenEeos,  contrasting  those  spiritual  offerings  with  every 
species  of  ceremonial  connected  with  a  sacrificial  worship,  observes :  "  It 
is  not  the  offering  that  sanctifies  the  man,  but  it  is  the  conscience  of 
tho  offerer  that  sanctifies  this  offering,  if  it  be  pure,  and  induces  God 
to  receive  it  as  from  a  friend.*  Accordingly,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in 
the  supper  of  tho  Lord  was  at  first  barely  symbolical ;  and  originally 
this  idea  did  not  even  have  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     The 

'  ThU  QWge,  which  ij  iilre«d7  plMnly  '  Bei)o«  the  ezpnuion  which  occurs  lO 

pmuppoied  bjthe  allusions  of  Justin  Mar-  frcquoatly  in  Cyprian:  oblauonem  aliciunt 

tjiT.  or  IrcDKiu,  is  menlioned  in  CKpretn  accipere,  offeTre.  To  receive  auch  gifU  from 

Itrna  br  Cyprian,  de  opere  Et  eleemoajnis,  nny  one  for  the  church,  to  lake  from  them 

irfaera  he  rebnluis  the  rich  woman,  who  the  elements  oF  the  supper,  and  conseiTCte 

'  n  without  brining  them,  was  eiideace  that  he  was  eonsidered 


iridi  hsr  a  gift  of  chaiitT  for  the  neceaailiea  to  be  «  T^utar  member  of  the  church. 

of  the  chnrrJi.    Locuples  et  dive*  ea,  et  '  Dial,  a  Tiyph.  Jud.  f.  945. 

iMdiiiienm  nnBsacrifieio  lenu,  qo*  panm  *  Icen.  L IV.  c  la 
it  tocrf/Ecu,  qni>d  pauper  ohtnlit,  •nmiil 
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onlj  thing  on^ally  had  in  view  was  the  spiritual  thank-offering  of  the 
Christians,  of  which  the  presentation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  first 
finuts  of  nature's  ^fts,  served  as  a  symbol ;  while  no  doabt  the  conscions- 
nesB  of  the  new  relation  to  God,  in  which  the  redeemed  were  placed  h; 
the  sn^ringB  of  Christ,  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  transaction."  ^  Af- 
terwards, the  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  was  made  more  promi- 
nent,  yet  so  that  it  continned  still  to  he  no  more  than  the  idea  of  a 
commemoralire  or  symbolical  representation  of  this  sacrifice.  But  as 
one  error  begets  another,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  false  notion  of 
a  particular  priesthood  in  the  Christian  church,  corresponding  to  that 
in  the  Old  Testament,  should  g^ve  birth  to  the  erroneous  notion  of  a 
tacrificial  worship  which  should  stuid  in  the  same  relation  of  correspond- 
ence to  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  the 
■whole  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  Lord's  supper,  which  in  the  first  instance 
iros  umply  sjmboUcal,  took  a  direction  altogether  wide  of  its  true  im- 
port, and  bearing  towards  the  magical ;  the  earliest  indications  of  wMch 
ire  find  in  Cyprian. 

The  ordinary  bread  presented  by  the  church  was  used  for  the  Lord's 
sapper.  Justin  Martyr  calls  it  expressly  common  bread,  (noivif  uprof ;) 
tiiose  who  went  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  kept  the  passover  a  day 
earlier  than  it  was  usually  observed,  had  no  occasion  to  take  other  than 
common  bread  for  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance ;  but  even  those  who 
entertained  the  contrary  opinion  did  not  consider  tlie  use  of  unleavened 
bread  as  an  essential  thing  in  the  institution  of  the  supper.  We  meet 
with  but  one  exception,  in  a  class  of  Judaizing  Christians,^ — an  excep- 
tion, however,  which  in  this  case  explains  itself.  These  Christians 
celebrated  the  Lord's  supper,  in  remembrance  of  that  last  sapper  of 
Christ,  but  once  in  the  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  hence  they 
were  bound,  as  Christians  who  still  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  cer- 
emonial law,  to  use  unleavened  bread.'  As  among  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  in  the  East,  it  was  not  customary  to  drink  at  their  meals 
pure  wine  unmingled  with  water,  it  was  taken  for  granted  d)at  Christ 
also,  at  the  institution  of  the  supper,  made  use  of  mingled  wine.  The 
taate  for  higher  mystical  interpretations  could  not  be  satisfied,  however, 
with  this  simple,  bat,  as  it  seemed,  too  trivial  explanation  of  the  prevtut 

1  A  nngl«  passage  in  Irenmu,  1.  IT.  c.  Mclesia."    Beyond  qu«siion,  therefore,  Ae 

IB,  \  4,K<ms  lo  *puk  a  diflennt  hngimpt ;  reatling  of  other  nianiiM-tipii  at  [bis  pioce — 

"  Terbnm  qnod  oifcTtiir  t>«o ; "  therefore  the  "  par  quod  offenur,"  most  be  reco^iied  u 

Logoa  himwlf,  Chritt,  u  olTered  op  in  tbe  the  coixcct  one.    Ii  is  prerjgelj  the  refcr- 

ucrement  of  the  sapper.    Bat  even  if  there  ence  to  Giri^t,  the  high  priest,  which  givci 

were  no  other  reading,  yet  tliit  i^jqld  not  be  n  well  (o  ihis  apirilnia  thank-oiTenng,  aa  to 

the  right  ooe  ;  for  anch  a  form  of  exptt«-  the  entire  Chriatlan  life,  the  riebt  conaecn- 

rion  wonld  not  Only  etand  in  manifest  «>n-  tion-    Thia  is  the  meaning  of  Jiena^oi. 

Indiction  to  the  whole  chain  and  ronnec-  ^  Epiphuiius  M jb  reapecting  the  Ebionitet 

tion  of  ideas  oIkwAov  so  luminouilj  eriiib-  of  his  time,  that  the;  BsnagLlly  celebrated 


fitct  jnat  before  ••id,''offenDr  Deo  ex  rrea-  principles  allowed  not  the  nse  of  wine.) 

ni*  ^oa,"  (dini  the  oS^g  is  teferred  to  *  See  what  is  lo  be  Mid  hereafter  of  llM 

the  bt«»d  aod  wise.)  and  in  the  preceding  EbioniKa. 
dM^Mi^f  6,itl*Mid:  "perCluialamofiBrt 
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iog  cnstom.  The  min^g  of  water  irith  the  wine  w&s  said  to  denote 
the  nnion  of  tbe  church  with  Christ.' 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
waa  still  held  to  conatitute  an  essential  part  of  divine  worehip  on  ereir 
Sunday,  as  appears  from  Justin  Martyr ;  and  the  whole  church  partooK 
of  the  communion,  after  they  had  joined  in  the  Aiben  of  the  preceding 
prayer.  The  deacons  canied  the  bread  and  wine  to  every  one  present, 
m  order.  It  vaa  held  to  be  necessary,  that  all  tlie  Chnetians  in  the 
place  should,  by  participating  in  this  commumon,  muntun  their  umon 
vnth  tlie  Lord  and  with  his  church  ;  hence  the  deacons  carried  a  por- 
tion of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  strangers,  to  the  sick,  to 
prisoners,  and  all  who  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  as* 
sembly." 

In  some  of  the  churches,  however,  as  for  example  in  the  church  of 
North  Africa,  the  duly  enjoyment  of  the  commumon  continued  to  be 
held  necessary ;  since  it  was  considered  the  diuly  bond  of  unlcm  be- 
twixt the  Lord  and  the  church,  the  dajly  means  of  strengtji,  life  and 
salvation  to  Christians.  Hence  Tertulliaa  and  Cyprian  give  a  tpiritwU 
explication  of  the  petition  for  our  d^y  bread,  as  a  petition  for  an  unin- 
terrupted, sanctifying  union  with  the  body  of  Christ  through  the  Lord's 
supper.  But  when  the  d^y  service  and  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sap- 
per ceased,  t^e  only  means  left  was,  to  take  home  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread,  which,  in  this  case  of  necessity,  was  to  be  substituted 
for  the  whole  communion — the  first  trace  of  the  practice,  introduced 
through  error  and  abuse,  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  under  one 
kind.  Thus  every  Christian,  with  his  &mily,  after  the  morning  devotions, 
and  before  engadng  in  his  duly  business,  partook  of  the  communion  at 
home,  that  the  life  of  the  whole  ensuing  day  might  be  sanctified  by 
fellowship  with  the  Lord.  We  recognize  here  the  ideas  at  bottom,  ly- 
ing in  the  depth  of  the  Christian  consciousness ;  but  also  the  same 
spirit  of  externahty,  disturbing  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  we 
have  met  with  in  so  many  different  forms,  and  which  was  ever  prone  to 
ascribe  a  mag^c  power  of  making  holy  to  the  sensible  elements.' 

But  other  countries,  perhaps,  even  as  early  as  this,  acted  upon  the 

1  Qiundo  in  cbUcb  vino  iqiu  miacetnr,  pmbftblr  ii^thM  the  slcmente  were  first  coD- 

Christo  popnlo)  BdiiaUar,    Cyprian,  ep.  S3.  «eomtc<f  bj  the  presbvters  on  the  ipoL 

^  In  the  descripiion  of  Che  nte  bj  Justin  *  To  this  cnsloni  the  following  pusa^ 

and  by  Irenieus  died  in  EmeMna,  1.  V.  c  refer.    Tertnllinn,  jpcHking  of  llie  snajMoon 

U:    TI^^tteiv    eixapiariav  ralf  urri  Tap  of  Ibe  M^u  husband  loirardB  bia  Chriitiia 

irapniKiuv  TrapoVtnv,  where   the  author  ii  wife,  Ad   Dxorem,  1,   IL  c.  5 :   Non  adi^ 

ipeaking  of  the  Romaa  tnihops.     Thus  manias,  quid  secrelo  onte  omaom  cibnia 

aiora  Snt  the  caslom  of  commanicating'  ^ilc*  7    El  st  Rd*Drit  panem,  non  ilium 

with  elements  preiionslj  consecrated,  (the  credit  esse,  qai  didtur, — De  orat  c  19, 

npori-yiaafirva,  as  they  were  afterward!  call,  (in  the  piece  discorerBd  bj  Huntori,)  Ac- 

ed.)    The  idea  at  bottom  was,  that  a  com-  cepio  coqiore  Domini  et  rescrrato,  (retpect- 

iDDulon  coald  properly  hare  its  right  sig-  ing  a  Christian  mistress  of  a  fanulT,)  area 

nificance  only  in  the  midst  of  a  charch;  saa.  In  qua  Domini  Minctam  fait   Cji^ian, 

the  communion  of  persons  absent,  of  indi-  de  lapais,  p.  189,  ed.  Balttt.  —  la  the  work 

vidntils,  was  to  be  considered  therefore  as  ascribed  to  Crprian,  de  spectacnlii,  retpect- 

•mlf  a  continoalian  of  that  commanion  of  ing  one  who  runs  from  the  chaydt  to  tb* 

the  whole  bod;  of  the  church.    Bat  when  theatre :  Fmiuani  ad  apeetaenlum,  diimit- 

in  Cjprtan  mention  is  made  of  prabgiaii  aos  e  dtnninico  ct  adhoc  giRna  sMnoi,  M 

«fad  oonftMorci  offamtSmt,  the  meuiliig  auolet,  cadiaiistiaiii. 
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principle  that  meo  on^t  never  to  partake  of  tibe  hoi;  thing  except 
after  a  very  especial  preparatioa  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  only  at 
stated  seasons  chosen  according  to  each  one's  necessities.  The  learned 
Sppolytus,  who  Uved  in  the  fi^t  half  of  the  Uiird  century,  wrote  thus 
early  a  diBCusdon  on  the  qiieBt£on,  "  whether  ihe  commumoii  should  be 
received  daily  or  only  at  stated  seasons."  ^  • 

As  the  church  of  North  Africa  was  the  first  to  bring  prominentiy 
into  notice  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  so  in  connection  with  this 
Uiey  introduced  also  the  communion  of  infatUs;  for  as  they  neglected 
to  distinguish  with  sufficient  cleamees  between  the  sign  and  the  divine 
thing  which  it  dgnified,  and  as  they  understood  all  that  is  said  in  the 
dxth  chapter  of  John's  gospel  concerning  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  to  refer  to  the  outward  participation  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  they  concluded  that  this,  from  the  very  first,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.* 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  became  the  seal  of  all  reli^ous 
consecration ;  it  was  thus  used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage,*  thus  at 
the  solemnities  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  Of  the  latter,  we  will 
here  take  occasion  to  speak  somewhat  more  at  large. 

As  Christianity  in  its  general  Influence  did  not  tend  to  suppress  but 
only  to  ennoble  me  natural  feelings  of  man ;  as  it  opposed  itself  gener' 
ally,  as  well  to  the  perverted  education  which  would  crush  these  natn* 
n\  feelings,  as  to  the  unrestrained  expression  of  them  in  the  rude  state 
of  nature ;  the  same  was  its  influence  also  in  relation  to  mourning  for 
die  dead.  From  the  first,  Christisnity  condemned  the  wild,  and  at  the 
same  time  hypocritical  expressions  of  grief  with  which  the  fiinersl  pro- 
cession was  accompanied,  those  wailings  of  women  who  bad  been  hired 
for  the  occasion,  (mnlierea  prseficse ;)  yet  it  required  no  stoic  resigna- 
tion and  apathy,  but  mitigated  aod  refined  the  anguish  of  sorrow  by 
the  spirit  of  iaith  and  hope,  and  of  childlike  resignation  to  that  eternal 
love,  which  takes,  in  order  to  restore  what  it  has  taken  under  a  more 
glorious  form ;  which  separates  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  re-unite  the 
separated  in  a  glorified  state  through  eternity.  When  multitudes  at 
Carthage  were  swept  away  by  a  desolating  pestilence,  Cyprian  edd  to 
lua  church:  —  "We  ought  not  to  mourn  for  those  who  are  delivered 
from  the  worid  by  the  call  of  the  Lord,  since  we  know  they  are  not 
lost,  but  sent  before  us ;  that  they  have  taken  their  leave  of  us  in  order 
to  precede  us.  We  may  long  after  them  as  we  do  for  those  who  have 
Buled  on  a  distant  voyage,  but  not  lament  them.  We  may  not  here 
below  put  on  dark  robes  of  mourning,  when  the^  above  have  already  put 
on  the  white  robes  of  glory;  we  may  not  g^ve  the  heathens  any  just 
oecadon  to  accuse  us  of  weeping  for  those  as  lost  and  extinct,  of  whom 
we  say  that  they  live  with  Ood,  and  of  ftuling  to  prove  by  the  witness 
of  our  hearts  the  faitii  we  confess  with  our  lips.    We,  who  live  in  h<^, 

1  See  Hieranjm.  ep.  71,  t,d  Lacin.  rontrary  to  the  JDalitation,  led  to  a  Kpli*- 

■  A^  BO  it  rame  tbaat,  that  to  children  tion  of  the  elementa  of  the  tapper, 
who  were  not  vet  able  to  eat  bread,  the;        *  Oblatio  pro  matrimonki.    Ai  to  irtiat 

gne  mint.    Cfr  Cy prian,  de  lapiii.    Onre  It  to  be  nndenlood  I7  llUt,  Me  tboT» 
Bore  an  example,  bow  a  tnpentilioiu  abuse. 
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who  believe  in  God,  and  trost  th&t  Christ  has  soSered  for  ua  and  naea 
agun ;  we,  who  abide  in  Christ,  who  through  bim  and  in  him  rise 
again, — why  do  we  not  ourselves  wish  to  depart  out  of  thia  world ;  or 
why  do  we  lament  for  the  friends  who  have  been  separaUd  from  us,  as 
if  they  were  lost,  when  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  exhorta  us,  saying, 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  beUeveth  in 
me  shall  never  die  ? '  Why  are  we  not  in  haste  to  see  our  country  and 
home,  to  greet  our  elders  t  There  awut  us  a  multitude  of  those  whom 
we  love,  &thers,  brothers  and  children,  who  are  secure  already  of  their 
own  salvation  and  concemGd  only  for  ours.  What  mutual  Joy  to  them 
and  to  us,  when  we  come  into  their  presence  and  into  their  embrace  !"* 
Out  of  this  direction  of  the  feelings  arose  the  Cbriatian  custom  which 
required  that  the  memory  of  departed  friends  should  be  celebrated 
by  their  relations,  husbands,  or  wives,  on  the  annivereary  of  their  death, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  f^th  and  of  the  Chiis- 
tdan  bopo.  It  was  usoal  on  this  day  to  partake  of  the  communion 
under  a  sense  of  the  inseparable  fellowship  with  those  who  bad  died  in 
the  Lord ;  a  gift  was  l^d  on  the  altar  in  their  name,  as  if  they  were 
still  living  members  of  the  church ;  and  in  return  for  this,  the  petition 
for  peace  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  was  introduced  into  the  prayer 
of  the  church  which  preceded  tiie  communion.^ 

But  when  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  took  another 
shape,  this  circumstance  also  would  necessarily  react  on  those  Christian 
relations  connoted  with  the  holy  nte.  We  meet  with  the  first  indica- 
tions of  this  false  tendency  as  early  aa  the  times  of  Cyprian. 

While  individual  Christians  and  Christian  families  celebrated  in  thia 
manner  the  memory  of  those  departed  ones  who  were  especially  near 
to  them  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  tohole  commumtiea  celebrated  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who,  without  belonging  to  their  own  particular  community, 
had  died  as  witnesses  for  the  Lord.^  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
such  individuals  was  looked  upon  as  their  birth-day  to  a  nobler  exist- 
ence. Great  care  was  bestowed  in  providing  for  their  funeral  obae- 
quies,  and  the  repose  of  their  bodies,  aa  the  sanctified  organs  of  holy 
souls,  which  were  one  day  to  be  awakened  from  the  dead  and  restored 
to  their  use  tinder  a  more  glorious  form.  On  every  returmng  anniver- 
sary of  their  birth-day,  (in  the  sense  wluch  has  been  explained,)  the 
people  gathered  round  their  graves,  where  the  story  was  rehearsed  of 
their  confession  uid  sufferings,  and  the  communion  was  celebrated  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  continued  fellowslup  with  them,  now  that  they 
were  united  with  him  for  whom,  by  their  sufferings,  they  had  witnessed 
a  good  confession.*    The  ^mple  Christian  character  of  these  celebra- 

1  CTDrUn,  de  moruliutc  '  The  diea  nttdlei,  naiolliia  martjrnm, 

'  Obuktiones  pro  dBfunctii  annaa  die  fa-  ycviSiia  tuv  fopTvpuv. 

eiemiu.    Tertullian,  de  corana  niilit  c  3,  *  The  oblttioDa.  lacrifldA  pro  nuHtjii- 

u  an  anctenC  traditloD.    The  lame  writer  boa,  prMniqNMed  oriranidlf  Ihu  Ihe  mar^T* 

Mji  Id  a  widowor,  in  referaace  to  hia  de-  were  like  Mur  tiiM  gun,  who  miirbt  mil 

ixaMd  wife;  Pro  cajaa  apirilu  poetalas,  pro  itaod  in  need  of  the  inlcrcesiioni  of  Chii*- 

E.  oblatioQBS  ananu  reddis,    Cominen-  tiaas.    This  uuge  was,  in  iti  arigiaai  MMt, 

i>  per  aaceidotem  etc    De  exhortatione  in  collision  with  the  exuara^^t  vt 

caniUL  ell.  of  Ihe  manyri;  and  ihii  dicnnul 
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tioBS  is  evinced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  cbarch  at  Smjn^a,  in  their 
leport  of  the  martjnloin  of  Poljcarp,  tbeir  bishop,  answered  the  re- 
proach of  the  heathens,  who  refused  to  ^ve  np  the  remains  of  the 
'marfrp-,  lest  the  Christiana  should  abandon  the  crucified,  and  begin  to 
wor^p  him.^  "  They  are  not  aware,"  writes  the  church,  "  that  we 
can  neither  forsake  that  Christ  who  has  safiered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  of  tho  redeemed,  nor  worship  another.  Him  we  adore,  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  martyra  we  Jove,  as  the?  deserved  for  their 
unconquerable  love  to  their  King  and  Master,  and  because  we  also  wish 
to  become  their  companions  and  fellow  disciples."  ^  The  church  then 
proceeds  to  say,  — "  We  gathered  up  his  bones,  which  are  more 
pretnons  than  gold  or  Jewels,  and  deposited  them  in  a  suitable  place ; 
and  God  will  grant  us  to  assemble  there  in  Joy  and  festivity,  and  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  of  his  martyrdom,  in  remembrance  of  the  departed 
diampion,  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  exercising  and  arming  those  whom 
the  conflict  is  still  awaiting."  '  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Cyprian,  or  even  earlier,  (for  Tertullian,  when  a  Monta- 
lust,  combatted  this  error,)  the  germ  began  to  show  itself  of  an  exces- 
rivo  veneration  for  the  martyrs.  So  uniformly  is  man  inclined  io  place 
OK  undue  value  an  the  human  agent,  to  ddfy  tlie  ivxtrument,  which 
should  simply  point  te  Him  who  employs  it ;  and  the  false  element  once 
^listing  in  the  germ,  it  soon  unfolds  and  spreads,  unless  repressed  by  a 
nugbtier  reaction  of  the  sense  of  truth. 

eotdiiigl]'  mnsC  bare  afterwardl  led  to  a  ri^roi  mpUm  Ki^iitfttiT!itliyav&iini,i^iiin 

different  iDterpreutioD  of  the  uident  cub-  htKa  tbvaia(  Iky  {iirtp0?^Tm  r$f  tic  ^d* 

torn.  Uu/P  QaeOiia  not  dtiaoKoKav. 
•  Eawb.  1.  IV.  c.  15,    Set  abore,  f.  109.         »  Eic  r«  ru*  npotr^XriK&nni  i^/nn',  tat 

'  Tottop  /ihi  ydp,  tJd»  bvra  Toi   #(ofl,  tuv  /itTuiovTuw  Haxriatv  Ti  Kai  tnufiaautii 
upoficvtiaB/iey  rmc  ii  u^prvpac,  Cif  ^unh;- 
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The  aame  law  accordicg  to  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
Bections,  Christianity  proceeded  to  unfold  and  shape  itself  Id  the  oat- 
ward  life  from  within,  will  agtun  offer  itaelf  to  our  no^ce  la  the  present 
BeclioQ,  where  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace  the  progreesive  dcTelopment 
of  Chrittian  doctrine.  It  is  the  law  expressed  in  the  words  we  hare 
prefixed  as  the  motto  to  this  volume  —  words  employed  by  our  Lord 
himself  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  bis  kingdom  should  be  devel- 
oped here  on  the  earth.  As  tbe  fragment  of  leaven  cast  into  the  large 
mass  of  meal  brings  on  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  by  its  own  inho- 
rent  virtue,  woridng  through  the  mass,  aaaimilates  tbe  whole  to  itaelf; 
so  Ghnstiamty  —  the  heavenly  leaven  —  by  tbe  power  of  a  dirine  life, 
created  a  ferment  in  human  nature,  which,  from  tiie  hidden  depths,  tbe 
inmost  recesses  of  that  nature,  extended  its  influence  as  weU  to  the 
faculties  of  thought  as  to  the  outward  life,  striving  to  assimilate,  to 
transform  and  fashion  the  whole  to  ite  own  likeness ;  —  an  effect  wtucb 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and 
wMcb  presupposed  manifold  conflicts  with  the  alien  forces  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome.  To  exhibit  the  workings  of  Christianity,  now  that 
they  have  been  contemplated  in  the  phenomena  of  life^  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  development  of  t}iought  and  of  humledge,  is  the  problem 
before  ua. 

As  it  is  one  essential  characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  it  did  not 
deliver  a  new  law  in  a  distinct  set  of  formal  precepts,  nor  found  a  new 
society,  organized  from  without  in  certain  fixed  and  invariable  external 
forms ;  so  it  is  another,  that  it  did  not  communicate  a  rigid  system 
of  doctrines,  settled  and  determined  once  for  all  in  certain  ready  made 
conceptions.  In  both  these  respects,  tbe  word  of  the  quickening  Spirit 
was  to  find  its  way  outward  from  within  — just  as  in  the  external  shap- 
ing of  tbe  life,  so  also  in  the  coining  of  its  doctrines  into  distinct  con- 
ceptions for  the  understanding.  The  divine  revelation  was  so  delivered 
and  so  calculated,  that  its  substantia!  contenL.^i  might  be  elaborated  and 
evolved,  through  tbe  divinely  enlightened  reason  of  man,  actuated  by 
the  new  divine  life,  in  tbe  same  proportion  as  he  became  more  fully 
penetrated  by  it,  and  with  the  free  activity  befitting  its  own  proper  es- 
sence. It  was  not  something  engrafted  on  tbe  different  individualities 
of  human  character  and  still  remaining  foreign  to  them ;  but  the  divine 
matter,  suited  to  all  the  individualities  of  human  character,  and  in 
which  these  individualities  were  to  find,  not  their  destruction,  but  their 
completion,  was  designed  for  the  very  end  of  being  appropriated  by 
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each  ia  ita  ovn  va^,  and  of  bmg  developed  bj  each  in  the  form 
moat  nearly  corresponding  to  its  own  stamp.  As  Christ,  the  second 
man,  the  prototype  of  the  new  regenerated  humanity,  is  exalted 
above  all  antagonisms  of  hamao  individuahty,  comprising  in  himself 
the  ori^nal  elements  of  them  all  harmoniously  combined ;  so  what 
in  him  is  one,  must  in  Ae  ennobled  human  nature  proceeding  from 
him,  become  individualized.  The  various  pecnliarities  of  character, 
destined,  when  atumated  by  Ins  life,  to  present  different  phaees  of 
himself,  were  to  cooperate,  each  supplying  what  the  others  might  lack, 
to  give  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  fullness  of  Christ  in  the  course  of 
history.'  And  tins  law  was  verified  at  the  veir  outset,  in  the  case  of 
tiiose  who  formed  the  necessary  connecting  links  between  himself  and 
the  nest  succeeding  evolution  of  the  church  ;  —  those  organs  and  vehi- 
cles of  his  Spirit  to  all  subsequent  ages.  Hence  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending and  presenting  that  divine  truth,  which  is  one  in  essence,  must, 
at  this  point,  be  immediately  separated  into  four  grand  particular  direc- 
tions, constituting  all  together  the  fullness  of  Christ;  as  will  be  evident 
by  comparing  ^e  different  characters  of  James  and  Peter,  Paul  and 
John.  The  spirit  of  Christ  exercised  too  mighty  an  influence  over 
these  individualities  of  character,  attracted  and  animated  as  they  were 
by  one  and  the  same  power,  to  leave  it  possible  for  them  to  unfold 
themselves  in  such  opposite  ways  as  to  exclude  one  another.  Hence 
whatever  was  diverse  m  them  still  remmed  subordinate  to  a  higher 
unity,  in  which  they  were  one.  And  so  on  in  the  future ;  —  it  rested 
on  tho  oatiu'al  diversities  of  human  character  to  decide,  by  which  of 
these  grand  tendencies  in  the  original  presentation  of  Christianity  each 
man  should  be  chiefly  attracted ;  and  on  which  side,  in  what  form  of  it, 
each  could  appropriate  it  to  himself. 

But  when,  in  the  after  coarse  of  development,  the  power  of  Christ's 
spirit,  which  thus  subordinated  the  human  element  to  itself,  no  longer 
predominated,  but  the  human  individuality  asserted  its  own  importance, 
then  partial  systems  arose,  running  counter  to  each  other,  which,  in  one 
way  and  another,  did  great  injury  to  tho  cause  of  divine  truth ;  and  it 
only  remained  that  the  progressive  movement  and  purification  of  the 
church  should  cause  that  unity  to  be  once  more  clearly  apprehended 
and  restored  out  of  these  conSicdng  elements. 

In  the  sections  which  have  gone  before,  we  saw  Christianity  pressine 
into  the  conflict  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  earlier  world— wiu 
those  of  paganism  and  Judaism ;  and  the  strife  was  not  barely  one  of 
open  war,  but  those  principles  entered  into  tho  mode  of  apprehending 
Christianity  itself,  tlureatening  its  corruption  by  lowering  it  down  to 

1 1  cannot  denj  mjielf  (he  plemiiira  of  encei  sball  no  lon^r  ihock  and  npel  ns, 

referring  here  lo  those  beautifnl  words  of  we  shall  nol  only  iind  in  Ihem  til,  taken  lo- 

ScMeiermttcher,  which  exprms  ■□  proroiind  gelher,  the  fullness  of  C)iri<>l.  as  well  u  the 

an  andeniandinfc  u  well  ot  the  hiaioriol  fullncsi'  of  the  nncltvided  Sjiirii  of  God,  hni 

development  of  Giruiiitnity  *s  of  the  a-  we  shnll  al-<o  we  therein  ihe  Felhcr  who 

icDt^  cliaracler  of  ChrisL    "  If  we  nm-  has  revealed  himwlf  in  hia  Son,  and  take 

tempUte  Chrialendom  in  its  full  and  com-  in  at  a  clance  all  these  different  broken 

Sleic  fenK,  if  we  cnn  bnl  for  a  moment  no  rays  of  divine  lipht  as  they  proceed  from 

11  the  mind's  eve  wiih  lii^ht  and  «o  kindle  one  eenlral  i«inu"    Sehleiermachcr'a  Pre 

the  lire  of  love  m  the  heari,  that  llie  dilfer-  digten,  nene  Aiugabc,  B.  111.  p.  BVO' 
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Uieir  oth  standard  and  becoming  themaelres  blended  with  it.  The 
same  thing  we  shall  have  to  observe  in  the  proceas  of  the  development 
of  doctrines.  Jost  aa  in  the  progreasive  evolution  of  Christian  life,  we 
aaw  Jewish  and  pagan  elemeDts  entering  in  with  a  corrupting  influence, 
while  yet  the  Chriatiaa  principle  preserved  itself  pure  in  the  conflict 
with  both ;  so  we  most  observe  the  same  thing  again  in  the  history  of 
doctrines,  and  perceive  the  intimate  connection  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  principle  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  in  dogmatics 
and  in  ethics,  both  having  sprung  from  a  common  root.  Now  wherever 
the  reli^oos  tendencies  of  the  old  world,  which  at  first  presented  them- 
selves in  outward  hostility  to  Christianity,  became  so  mixed  in  with  its 
inner  development  as  to  lame  the  foundation  of  the  Chriatian  faith  itself, 
by  appropriating  to  themselves  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  those  appear- 
ances arose  which  were  designated  by  tbe  name  of  heresies ; '  tiiough 
in  later  times  this  name  was  often  applied  in  a  very  different  manner, 
being  employed  by  some  one  dominant  sect,  —  that  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  mamfold  phases  necessarily  presenting  themselves  in  the  healthy 
development  of  Christian  truth,  and  would  substitute  in  place  of  the 
unity,  exhibiting  itself  in  these  manifold  forms,  a  uniformity  that  sup- 
pressed the  healthy  process  of  development,  —  to  brand  as  a  morbid 
appearance  every  deviation  from  a  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity 
which  claimed  to  be  the  only  valid  one. 

The  multiform  and  grand  phenomena  of  the  heresies  winch  aroee  in 
tins  period,  where  we  may  observe  Jewish  and  Oriental-Greek  elements 
of  Cloture  in  various  combination,  exhibit  to  us,  on  one  side,  the  chaotic 
heavings  of  a  dismembered  world,  on  the  point  of  either  plnn^g  into 
dissolution  or  ri»ng  in  some  new  creation  called  forth  out  of  the  chaos; 
while  on  another,  they  hear  witness  to  the  mighty  attractive  power 
which  ^e  appearance  of  Christ  exerted  on  the  elements  of  thb  chaos, 
the  powerful  impression  which  it  produced,  both  attractive  and  repul- 
ave.  Suppose  the  case  that  nothmg  had  come  down  to  us  save  the 
knowledge  of  these  phenomena;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  the  causes 
by  which  they  were  produced  ;  yet  any  mind,  of  more  than  ordinary 
reflection,  would  feel  constrained  to  recognize,  in  these  mighty  after- 
workings,  some  still  greater  phenomenon  that  had  preceded  them; 
and  doubtless  it  would  be  posdble,  from  studying  the  one,  to  arrive  at 
some  probable  conclu^on  with  regard  to  the  <^aractcr  of  the  other. 

'  The  word  alpeaic,  [11  id  original  EJgnifl-  on  the  different  opinions  of  men  with  i«> 
c&tion,  grotinded  00  its  etyirofo(;y,  has,  aa  gard  10  important  suhjccta,  bpt  on  tnilh 
ii  well  known,  no  bnd  meaning  ait«ched  10  cooimanioued  by  divine  mvelntion,  whers- 
it;  bat  in  (lie  pbilonopliiral  usui  Joowm/i,  bj  tlie  founddtioD  is  to  be  laid  of  a  felloir- 
deaol«a  Ihe  dioice  of  certain  prineiples  for  »hip  and  nnii^  of  ralipooj  conviclion,  of 
the  wbole  r^^lation  of  life,  —  some  pur-  an  Bll-embracinf;  cborch,  tlie  word  alpeaiCi 
ticular  conviction  detennining  llie  chararter  as  opposed  to  tbia  postDlale,  as  denotinfl;  tb* 
of  the  life,  Honce  it  was  used  to  desig-  prepondemnce  of  the  eubjeclive  side,  whore- 
Date  the  different  sehools  of  philoBojriiy,  bj  that  bigbcr  fellowship  and  anil;  are  vio- 
which  were  divided  each  from  the  other  by  lalcd,  takes  in  the  ansodated  idea  of  arbi. 
their  difTsrence  in  respect  to  sucb  eonvic-  trary  human  opinion,-  ttroayh  which  divLoo 
lions.  Tbas  Sexloa  Empiricus  gives  ai  (ruth  becomes  corrupted  i  and  with  sach  as 
the  moat  general  definition  of  the  word:  aisooiated  bad  meaning  the  term  seems  to 
loyy  Ttvl  jEcrii  Td  ^vo/Kvov  oKoim^oiaa  be  emploved  even  in  die  nana  ioqaeodi  ot 
iyi^yil.    Bat  where  the  qaeation  turns  not  the  Mew  Teatameut. 
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^ce  Tie  most  perceive  in  these  heresies  the  reaction  of  difierent 
fiindamental  principles,  prevailing  in  the  ancient  world,  which  had 
found  their  way  into  Christianity  itself  and  strove  to  nuuntEun  tbemselvea 
along  witb  it ;  it  ia  evident  that  they  must  have  subserved  this  import- 
ant end ;  namely,  that  the  Christian  mind,  while  engaged  in  repelling 
euch  a  reaction,  mnst,  in  this  opposition,  still  more  clearly  develope 
and  express  itself,  than  it  could  have  done  if  these  fundamental  princi- 
[des  had  merely  been  brought  to  assail  ChristJanity  from  without.  These 
confficts  could  not  Ml  to  result  in  a  conscious  knowledge,  more  clearly 
developed  and  more  sharply  defined,  of  the  distinguishing  essence 
of  Christianity  geneially,  and  of  the  substantial  contents  of  its  several 
doctrines. 

Id  contemplating  the  oppositions  most  distinctly  marked  in  the  here- 
des  of  this  period  and  the  process  of  development  whereby  the  Chiia- 
tian  conBciousneas,  which  was  thus  more  clearly  unfolded,  came  fortii 
triumphant  from  these  conflicts,  we  see  those  words  of  the  Christian 
philosopher,  which  we  selected  as  a  motto  for  the  first  volume  of  thia 
history,  remarkably  verified,  that  all  oppositions  find  themselves  resolved 
and  reconciled  in  Christ. 

Since,  then,  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
can  be  rightly  understood  only  by  taking  mto  view  its  con^ct  with  the 
beredee,  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  conaderatioD  of  these 
phenomena. 

Meretical  Tendencies. 

What  the  two  most  important  tendencies  of  the  heretical  spirit  were, 
irill  appear  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
previous  reli^ous  development  of  mankind.  Christianity  was  the  new 
creation,  that  pushed  its  way  out  of  the  envelope  of  Judaism.  In  com- 
mon with  Judaism,  it  possessed  the  character  of  a  revealed  religion,  as 
opposed  to  the  nature-religion  of  heathenism ;  —  it  possessed  the  ground- 
work of  the  theocracy,  and  yet  was  something  entirely  new — a  princi- 
rie  which  umed  at  the  transformation  of  everything  already  extant. 
The  least  among  those  who  shared  in  the  new  creation  was  to  be  greater 
than  the  greatest  among  the  prophets.  It  was  the  dissolution  and  the 
fulfilment  of  Jud^m.  Hence  it  was  important  to  a  right  apprehension 
of  Christianity,  that  both  these  relations  should  be  rightly  seized ;  that 
it  should  be  seen  how  Judaism  was  to  meet  with  its  fulfilment  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  how,  at  the  same  time,  united  with  this  fulfilment,  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  distinct  rell^ous  ground  which  Judaism  had,  till  now, 
maintained.  It  behooved  that  Christianity  should  be  rightly  under^ 
stood,  both  in  its  connection  with  the  preparatory  elements  in  Judaism, 
and  also  in  its  opposition  to  Juddsm  it«elf.  Hence  there  could  arise 
central?  tendencies  of  error,  according  as  either  the  opposition  was  lost 
nght  of  in  the  intimate  connection,  or  the  intimate  connection  was  over- 
looked in  the  opposition.  And  in  these  mun  directions  of  the  hereti- 
cti  spirit,  we  sluul  eamly  be  able  to  trace  the  influence  of  two  elements 
of  culture  directly  opposed  to  each  ol^er,  wUch  were  attracted  bv 
Christianity  —  the  oppodtion  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Hellenic  mina. 
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As  the  new  spirit  which  Christ  introduced  into  hamanity  was  at  first 
covered  up  and  hidden  nnder  the  old  forms  of  Judaism,  from  which  it 
waa  afterwards  to  hurst  free  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  power ;  aa 
the  Jew3,  from  their  previous  religious  point  of  view,  could  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
came  about,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  wholly  blended  by  them 
with  their  previous  Judaism,  that  they  were  for  holding  fast,  as  of  per^ 
petnal  validity,  what  was  to  be  only  a  transient  moment, —  that  sta^ 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  which  it  first  appeared  clothed 
uncler  the  forms  of  Judaism.  The  free  Grecian  spirit,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  struggled  hardest  against  the  yoke  of  the  law,  being  most 
strongly  attracted  by  that  particular  phase  in  the  appearance  of  Christ 
and  in  Christianity  which  was  most  directly  opposed  to  the  restrunta 
of  Judtusm,  would  most  naturally  apprehend  Christianity  simply  as  a 
religion  opposed  to  Judaism ;  would  be  disposed  to  deny  the  fact  of 
their  common  divine  foundation ;  to  explain  the  connection  between 
them  as  a  thing  merely  accidental,  and  to  overlook  the  more  profound 
and  necessary  inner  connedjon,  the  higher  unity  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  religions.  Indeed  we  may  perceive  the  genn  of  the 
opposition  just  described  ss  eariy  as  the  time  of  Paul  —  the  oppositdon, 
that  is,  between  those  who  held  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  apos- 
tles of  Palestine,  and  those  who  attached  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
Apostlo  Paul,  —  between  those  who  remained  in  bondage  to  uie  Jew^ 
iah  law,  and  those  who  gloried  in  their  Christian  freedom  and  higher 
knowledge.'  The  same  opposition  appeared  still  more  strongly  devel- 
oped in  the  age  of  John ; '  and  hence  arose  afterwards  the  opposition 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gnostic  understanding  of  Christianity. 
Where  this  opposition  reaches  its  fuQ  and  complete  development,  it  is 
the  One  which  of  all  others  affects  most  deeply  the  entire  apprehenaon 
of  Christianity,  cTtending  alike  to  all  its  ethical  and  all  its  dogmatic 
elements.  The  first  of  these  spiritual  tendencies  cbavcs  to  the  tem- 
poral, earthly  form  of  manifestation  alone,  without  divining  the  higher 
spirit  which  it  embodies  and  conceals;  the  other  disdains  that  temporal 
form  of  manifestation,  which  is  the  necessary  medium  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  spirit,  and  would  have  the  spirit  without  this  medium. 
The  one  sticks  fast  by  the  letter,  beyond  which  it  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  revelation  of  the  spirit ;  the  other  believes  itself  competent  to  grasp 
the  spirit  without  the  letter.  The  one  perceives  nothing  in  Christ  but 
the  Son  of  man ;  the  other,  nothing  but  the  Son  of  God;— and  so  the 
one  would  have  only  the  human  element  in  Christianity,  without  the 
divine ;  the  other,  only  the  divine,  without  the  human.  The  last  iuili- 
thesis  b  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the 
essence  of  Christian  morality.  For  as  this  presupposes  the  oneness  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  in  Christ,  so  the  reSnement  of  the 
entire  man,  as  a  form  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life,  is  its  piio- 
ciple,  flowing  direcUy  fi-om  this  presapposition. 

Of  these  two  main  tendencies,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  first, 
the  one  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  Judaizing  sects. 

1  8m  in;  ApoMoL  Zeiulter,  Bd.  I.  S.  314,  ff.  ■  U.  Bd.  U  S.  SSL  C 
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1.  TUJwlaiaugSietM. 

ThiB  mun  heretical  tendency,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  heen 
said,  is  the  oldest  wluch  entered  as  a  disturbing  influence  into  the  de- 
Teloinng  process  of  Christianity.  It  fixed  itseu  on  Ghristiaiuty  &t  the 
very  spot  of  its  birth ;  for  it  had  a  slow  and  gradual  growth,  —  exhib- 
iting itself  first,  when  QiaA  which,  in  its  cmdeness  and  imperfecdoii,  con- 
statnted  tfie  first  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  development,  set  itself 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  progreBsive  movement  which  Christ  fumed  &( 
and  promised  j  next,  when  that  which  was  in  its  right  place  at  the  b»- 
{^ing,  gave  itself  forth  as  the  eod,  and  asserted  its  own  validity 
agunst  the  free  development  of  the  spirit  bursting  from  the  covering 
is  which  it  had  heen  previously  confined ;  finally,  when  the  same  fleshly 
and  contracted  Jewish  sense  which  showed  its  hostility  to  Christianity 
at  first  in  decided  unbelief,  received  Christianity,  but  received  it  afler 
its  own  fashion,  that  is,  the  shell  instead  of  the  kernel ;  when  the  same 
fleshly  sense  to  which  our  Saviour's  exalted  language  had  so  often  been 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  believed  his  words  in  part,  it  is  true,  but  again 
betrayed  itself  by  nusconstruing  their  meaning, —  taking  them  accord- 
ing to  the  seDsaous  letter,  and  not  according  to  their  spirit.  But  still 
we  must  carefully  disdnguish  the  different  grada^ons  in  this  tendency, 
which  varied  from  a  merely  imperfect  and  subordinate  stage  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  to  that  which  may  properly  be  called  heresy. 

Let  us  T«ooUect  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah 
was  Uie  fundamental  doctrine,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
church  arose.  Accordingly,  the  first  Christian  commumty  was  formed 
of  very  heterogeneous  materials.  It  was  composed  of  such  as  diflered 
from  oHier  Jews  only  by  the  acknowledging  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah-— 
of  such  as  still  continued  bound  to  the  same  contracted  Jewish  notiom 
which  they  had  entertained  before ;  and  of  such  as,  by  coming  to  know 
JcsuB  more  and  more  as  the  Mes^ah  in  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  by 
snirendering  themselves  with  docility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  would,  by 
ihe  inworking  of  that  spirit,  be  ever  growing  in  their  Christian  knowl- 
edge, aad  becoming  more  completely  freed  from  their  besetUng  errors. 
The  heterogeneous  elements,  which,  in  the  first  communities  formed 
among  the  Jews,  were  thus  outwardly  rather  than  inwardly  combined, 
most  now,  in  the  course  of  the  progressive  development,  be  thrown 
i^iart  from  each  other.  The  aifUng  process  of  history  must  efiect  a 
separation  between  those  who  had  really  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  Christiamty  and  those  who  still  belon^d  more  truly  to 
Judiusm.  To  this  necessary  separation  in  the  course  of  history,  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Corinth.  11 :  19,  uid  of  1  John,  2 :  19,  properiy 
■pply. 

As  Christ  himself  had  futhfully  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  so  the 
^Uiful  observance  of  it  was  adhered  to  at  first  by  all  believers,  and 
was  held  to  be  a  neceesaiy  condition  of  participating  in  the  Mesuah'i 
kingdom.  After  the  preparatory  labors  of  Stephen,  the  martyr,  and 
other  men  of  HeDenistio  on^  and  education,  and  of  Peter, — that  which 
Oirist  intended,  when  he  said  that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  bat 
29* 
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to  fulfil  it,  and  when  he  called  himself  the  Lord  of  the  S&hbath ;  &ai 
vhich  he  meaat  hj  the  wonhip  of  Qod,  confiaed  no  longer  to  partica 
kr  limes  or  places,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  essence  of  toe  new 
actual  creation,  which  is  grounded  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,' 
ms  clearlf  conceived  snd  expressed  bv  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  a  se^- 
snbusting  Christian  church,  wholly  independent  of  Judtusm,  formed 
amoog  the  pagans.  Already  a  schism  thrAtened  to  break  out  between 
the  two  alements  of  which  the  Ohiistdan  church  was  composed, —  the 
Mevailing  Qodoa  of  Christiani^  in  Palestine,  wtuch  was  characterized 
oj  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  winch  suffered  liie 
new  spirit  to  remun  enveloped  in  the  old  forma  of  Jud^sm ;  aad  the 
iadependent  Pauliae  development  of  Christianity  among  the  pagans. 
By  me  compromise  entered  into  between  the  two  parties  at  Jerusalem,* 
UuB  opposition  was  harmoniously  reconciled ;  and  it  wae  the  triumph  of 
the  idea  of  a  catholic  church,  whose  unity,  grounded  on  the  futh  in 
Jesus  as  the  one  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all,  was  to  ontweigh  all  subonU- 
nate  differences  of  Jewish  and  HeUenic  forms  of  culture.  But  the 
more  deep  seated  opposition  could  not  be  overcome  and  set  a^de  by 
this  reconciliation,  brought  about  by  outward  conces^ons.  The  power 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  more  expanded 
view  of  Christianity,  and  his  successful  and  r^idly  extending  labon 
ajoong  the  pagwis,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  uie  pharis^c  party 
among  the  Jewish  Christiaiis,  soon  caused  it  to  break  forth  anew.  In 
opposition  to  Paul,  whom  tiiey  refused  to  acknowledge  as  an  apostle, 
whom  they  accused  of  corrupting  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  arose  that 
[uurty  of  Jewish  Christiaas,  —  iMlots  accordmg  to  the  pharisaic  spirit, 
—  which  was  not  until  afterwards  distdnguished  by  a  common  name. 
At  the  time  when  this  opposition  had  become  most  violent,  Paul  was 
removed  from  bis  earthly  field  of  labor.  Then  followed  the  conciliating 
element  of  the  AposUe  John's  labors  in  Asia  Minor,  by  which  many  of 
the  points  of  difficulty  were  removed ;  —  but  still  the  opposition,  in  those 
reajwcts  in  which  it  had  been  most  strongly  marked,  could  not  be  wholly 
Buppressed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy  we  still  find,  among  tlie 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  the  two  parties  which  existed  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  This  b  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  dialogue  of  Justin 
Martyr  with  Trypho.*  Two  classes  are  here  mentioned, — they  who  in 
their  own  practice  united  with  the  faith  in  Christ  the  observance  of  the 
Mosuc  law,  but  without  requiring  tiie  some  observance  of  believing 
pagans,  whom  thoy  acknowledged  rather  as  geniune  Christian  brethren 
and  accounted  worthy  of  all  brotherly  fellowship,  notwithstanding  that 
they  nuuntained   their  original  Christian  freedom,^  —  and  they  who 

>  Following  the  Fsaline  tnin  of  thought.  fi««,  tnd  thenceforth  boand  to  no  oatmid 

A«  Chiiat  the  risen  poueases  %  life  excinpl-  drcnnuUncei  whklever. 

•d  froia  the  dominion  of  natar^  from  (he  >  See  on  this  nMect,  m?  AjtotUA.  Zdttl* 

an>ixt!a  to6  iLOirfiov,  go  too  the  apiriloal  tlr  Bd  1,  S.  1B9.  a. 

life  of  those  who  are  ipiriluallj'  risen  with  •  Ed.  Colon,  f.  266,  to  which,  in  mniiy 

bim  is  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  na-  respecn,  impoiiBnt  passage,  we  shall  haie 

tan,  their  religion  is  a  religion  amandpaied  occauon  to  tdTcit  again  hereafter. 

Irom  the  elements  of  the  worid,  aliogetiier  *  Ai  JuMia  r^orli  of  Ihim  in  At  pM 
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were  not  content  with  observing  die  Mosaic  lav  tltemselTes,  but  were 
Ibr  forcing  the  pagan  believers  universally  to  the  same  observance,  and 
irito  refused  otherwise  to  have  fellov&iup  with  them ;  thus  proceeding 
on  the  aEsamption,  that  the  h^ievivg  pagans,  like  all  others,  were  un- 
<^ian,  and  (hat  without  the  observance  of  the  Mos^c  law  no  man  could 
be  just  before  God.^  The  former  were  the  genuinely  apostolic,  Jewish 
Chiiatians,  who  bad  remained  true  to  the  pledge  of  agreement  made  at 
Jenisidem ;  the  latter  belonged  to  that  party  with  whose  inflnence  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  bo  often  to  struggle  among  the  communities  of  the 
pagan  ChiiatiaoB. 

As  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  abolition  of  the  Temple- 
worship  could  not  shake  the  &ith  of  the  Jews  at  large  in  the  perpetual 
validity  of  their  religious  laws,  so  neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  at- 
tachment of  those  Jews  to  the  Mosaic  law,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
was  thereby  diminished.  They  regarded  these  events,  doubtless,  as  a 
divine  punishment,  sent  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  hostile 
to  Chnst,  and  whose  wicked  dispodtion  had  caused  his  death ;  and 
many  among  them  were  expecting  a  glorious  restoration  of  the  ci^and 
of  the  temple  to  the  futhiiil  of  the  nation.  Those  that  were  not  &iatly 
drawn  by  their  Jewish  way  of  thinking,  on  which  had  been  merely 
grafted  a  superficial  &ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  fall  wholly  back 
again  into  Judaism,*  —  ih^  more  genuine  cltug  of  Jewish  Christians, 
who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Roman  war,  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  &natid9m  which  this  war  brought  along 
with  it ;  and  when  reminded  of  the  admonitory,  warning  and  threaten- 
ing words  of  Christ,  could  hardly  fail  to  foresee ,  in  the  issue  of  this  war, 
the  divine  punishment  of  their  perverse  nation  which  he  had  predicted. 
It  may  have  been  the  case,  perhaps,  that  as'  the  prophetic  voice  was 
still  occasionally  heard  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  some  pious  men  felt 
ctmstrtuned  to  warn  the  assembled  communities  of  the  approaching 
destruction,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  remove  from  the  midst  of  the  ru- 
ined people,  and  repair  to  one  of  the  ten  cities  in  Penea,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Jordan,  known  under  the  collective  name  of  Decapo- 
lis.'  At  s  later  period  this  community  is  said  to  have  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadiian,  it  was  wholly 
composed  of  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  distinguished  from 
pa^n  Christians  by  their  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  though 

•tfti  above  Teferred  to :  Aipot-vrni  vu^^  hriymtTo^  ToiTon  tlvai  riv  Xpurriv  nal 
T«if  XpioTiavoJi  tat  niaroic,  fil/  jttiSovTt;  ^iwoSu  airip  furapiiyrat  iirJ  Tiv  bniBiun 
afrmif  //^tt  mptTijtviaiai  i/ioiui  o&rolf,     iroXirfiov,  apvtiea/iivoiic  trt  oiric  itrriv  i 

i4m  n/fiilv.  '  Eiucbim,  1.  III.  c.  S ;  Earu  nvo  XP'I^' 

^  Jafctin^s  words ;  'EHv  6i  ol  /ijr6  tqv  yi-  fibv  raif  atro^t  doKifioi^  6i'  ^iroKa2.v^i^ 

vowc  Tov  iarrlpov  jifae  imce  of  the  Jcve)  USaSivTa.     In  EpiptiHiini,  {de  luenaor.  «t 

nvrciiiF  XtyovTt^  trl  TOiTM  rbv  Xpurrcyv,  pond,  c  t&,)  an  exaggentiDK  tradilion  bw 

In  wavTof  hotH  Tbv ititioaiu^ SiaTaxd,ivTa  nlreadj-  converted  tnis  prajActic  nttATUCe 

v6iiov  HvayKu^uai  C7V  roOc  H  j6vui>  ma-  into   a  revelation   delivered   bj  an  angd. 

Ttdmrrof  (  jiii  koi\uvciv  airoif  riff  roiaC-  Without  donbt,  this  whole  account  iprii^ 

T(f  owiLayuy^f  alpCnrrai.  from  some  eariler  source  |  perhapi  a  staU- 

'  A  chnngo  very  easily  acpoanlcd  for,  nnd  ment  of  Hegesippni.    We  have  no  inffl- 

one  which  Justin  notices  in  tbe  poBsage  denl  reason  Ibr  eallioginqueglion  iM  tnlh. 
above  n&tred  to:  Toic  6uoij/y^eavTat  tai 
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we  have  no  reason  to  infer  from  this,  tiiat  tihere  existed  among  them  no 
other  diverffitjes  of  reli^oua  tendency  and  of  religious  opinion.  Under 
Hadrian  a  change  was  for  the  first  Hme  produced  by  outvard  canseB, 
which  led  to  the  sabstitution  of  another  community  of  an  altered  shape 
in  place  of  that  original  Christian  church.  That  emperor  was  indnced 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  Barkochba,  to  exclude  them  eih 
tirely  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  circm^acent  territory.  Tbis 
prohibition  must  have  extended  to  all  native  Jews,  who  had  not,  by 
their  whole  manner  of  life,  utterly  renounced  their  nation.     The  com- 


munity could  no  longer  auhaist,  then,  in  its  ancient  form,  in  this  place. 
Thus  there  was  formed  at  first  in  the  pagan  colomal  city,  ^ia  Caiato 
lioa,  which  had  hcen  founded  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Jerusuem, 


a  church  in  which  no  further  trace  was  to  be  found  of  the  obserrance 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  in  which  Christians  of  pagan  descent,  and  liberal- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  who  did  not  he^tate  to  put  the  pagans  on  an 
equal  foodn<;  with  themselves  in  respect  to  all  mattere  of  outward  life, 
were  mingled  together.  This  community  had  for  their  presiding  elder 
a  Christian  of  pagan  descent,  whose  name  was  Marcus.'  But  this 
change  had  no  influence  on  the  other  Jewish  Christians ;  and  thoee  who 
perseveringly  distinguished  themselves,  by  a  strict  observance  of  tiie 
law,  from  the  Christians  of  pagan  origin,  and  avoided  aH  intercourse 
with  them,  would  thus  naturally  become  more  widely  known,  aa  a  dis- 
tinct sect  by  themselves.  If  the  story,  already  alluded  to,  concerning 
tb.e  return  of  the  originaJ  community  from  Pclia  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  co^ 
rect  one,  or  if  a  great  majority  of  them,  at  least,  did  not  remain  behind 
at  Pella,  the  event  just  mentioned  would  naturally  lead  those  who  held 
tenaciously  to  the  Mosaic  law,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  mixed 
community  and  repair  once  more  to  Pella,  where  a  strictly  Jewish 
Christian  church  muntained  its  existence  down  to  the  fifUi  centoiy. 
Now  it  might  easily  happen  that,  from  a  superficial  knowledge  or  con- 
^deration  of  the  racta,  some  might  be  led  to  place  together  in  tlie 
same  class  all  these  Jewish  ChristJans  who  agreed  in  observing  the 
MoBuc  law,  without  any  regard  to  the  difierences  existing  among  tiiem. 
Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  Irensens,  who  first  mentions  the  name, 
thoy  all  came  to  be  designated  by  the  common  appellation  of  Ebumite*. 
In  respect,  first,  to  the  ori^  and  the  meaning  of  this  appellation,  tli« 
opinion  certainly  must  be  rejected  that  it  is  a  proper  name,  derived 
from  the  founder  of  the  sect.-  This  hypothesis  appears  first  in  the 
writings  of  the  inaccurate  Terttiilian,  who,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew, and  of  the  signification  of  the  word  in  that  language,  took  it  for 
a  proper  name ;  and  as  other  secto  were  named  after  their  fonnders^ 
supposed  the  same  must  be  true  of  this  sect  also.  Epiphaaius,  who 
possessed  the  advantage  over  TertulUan,  it  is  true,  of  being  acquainted 

'  Etuebiiu,  1.  IT.  c.  S.    See  nlio  tbs  re-  lab  le^  obserrttiMM  ocdebant  mminun 

murluble  norit  oT  Sulpidtu  SeTsma,  who,  id,  Domino  ordinMte,  diipoaitnm,  nt  Icgla 

atitt  citing  the  prohibition  of  Iha  Emperor  lernnu  k  libenue  fldei  UOBe  ecdod*  tol- 

Hadriaii,  goes  on  to  »».j,  (hiiLucr.  1.  TLc  leretiu;  where  ihii  writer  bM  peib^  at- 

81 :)  Quod  qnidem  chrutiuue  fide!  profld-  tribnled  too  mach  intportaiioe  10  ttw  naaa 
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Tith  the  Hebrew  language,  but  was  however  no  less  inaccnrate,  fol- 
lowed the  same  opinioQ  without  further  inquiry ;  although  he  lumself 
Eroposes  another  derivation  of  the  word,  quite  inconastent  with  this 
jpothesis,  taken  from  its  etymological  Hebrew  signification,  with  which 
he  was  doubtless  acquainted.  Since  the  character  of  the  party  desig- 
nated by  this  name  was  of  so  general  a  nature,  and  the  party  itself 
embraced  in  it  so  many  different  shades  of  the  Jewish  Christian  princi- 
ple which  tfaey  held  in  common ;  since,  as  appears  from  what  has  been 
stud,  such  &  general  grotrnd-tendency  as  the  one  denoted  by  this  name 
could  hardly  fail,  in  the  historical  course  of  devebpment,  to  pass  over 
from  Judusm  into  Christianity,  —  the  origin  of  this  panr  froqi  any 
nngle  individual  should  seem  to  be  a  thing  quite  improbaMe.  We 
might  suppose,  indeed,  that  this  name  was  applied  first  to  a  distinct 
sect  belonging  to  this  general  class,  and  founded  by  a  man  who  had 
some  peculiar  views  of  his  own ;  and  that,  at  some  later  period,  it  re- 
ceived a  more  general  application.  But  we  have  no  warrant  whatever 
for  any  such  supposition.  No  tradition  respecting  the  founder  of  a  sect 
by  the  nune  of  Ebion  is  supported  on  grounds  of  authentic  history. 
The  more  accurately  informed  authorities,  such  as  Irenieus  and  Origen, 
nowhere  mention  such  a  person ;  and  all  that  we  find  anywhere  said 
respecting  the  pretended  Ebion,  is  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  char^ 
acter  which  sounds  suspicious.  Origen  was  the  first  to  ^ve  the  correct 
derivation  of  this  name,  &om  the  Hebrew  word  l^'^'f.,  poor.  These 
Jewish  Christians,  then,  were  called  the  poor ;  but  the  question  now 
arises,  m  what  tenw.  was  this  appellation  originally  applied  to  them  7 
And  with  this  is  connected  another, — by  whom  first  was  this  appellation 
ffven  them  ?  Upon  the  resolution  of  these  questions  it  must  depend, 
whether  the  appellation  is  to  be  understood  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  of 
pmse.  Now  it  appears  evident,  it  is  true,  from  an  explanation  which 
Epiphanius  cites  frem  the  months  of  the  very  people  in  question,^  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Ebionites  regarded  it  as  an  epithet  which  they  had 
bestowed  on  themselves.  But  although  the  Ebionites  did  actually  ap- 
propriate and  sanction  the  name,  it  might  nevertheless  be  true  and 
wholly  consistent  with  this  fact,  that  the  epithet  was  originally  bestowed 
on  them  by  their  adversaries ;  while  they  mi^t  afterwards  apply  it  to 
tJiemselves,  either  in  the  same  or  a  different  sense  ;  since  what  was 
eonndered  by  their  opponents  a  term  of  reproach,  might  be  regarded, 
from  t^eir  own  point  of  view,  as  an  honorable  title. 

Origen,  who,  as  we  have  said,  first  present«d  the  correct  explanation 
of  the  word,  applies  the  deugnation,  "  poor,"  to  the  meagre  religious 
system,  the  poverty  of  faith,  that  characterized  this  pui;y.^  In  this 
sense,  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  them  by  pagan  Christians ; 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  l^at  pa^n  Christiana  would  have  chosen  a 
Hebrew  word  to  express  this  character.     It  is  far  more  natural  to  sup- 

I  Hnre*.  80.  nation ;  b«  m«r«lv  alladc«,  aflr  Ut  utinl 

■  Orig.  in  HaHh.  T.  XVL  &  II :  Tv>  Ui-  tag,  lo  ttw  maaning  of  ihc  name.    Yet, 

uwi^  Kal  imixtvtnin  iripi  r^  ilc  'IfOirii*  (c-Celt.  Lll.c  1,)  he  wyi  szprsuly:  'Eiru- 

■Jffnv.    It  vM  hardly  Qrlgga'i  intention  nmoi  lift  (ard  r^  ^iM^i^  frruxtiat  "it 

In  tiut  place,  to  giTS  an  ctTiaokifieal  azpla*  vofiov. 
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pose  that  the  inventon  of  this  name  were  Jews ;  and  at  the  partacnUr 
posilioa  of  these  Jews,  it  might  be  used  and  tmderstood  to  denote  a 
poor,  meagre  way  of  thinking,  especially  if  this  notion  be  defined  ao- 
cording  to  the  acute  and  ingenious  auggesflon  of  a  distinguished  mod- 
em  inquirer  in  this  department  of  learning ; '  namely,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  those  Jews  who  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in  viaibU  glory,  it  wonld 
deugnate  such  aa  could  believe  in  a  poor,  abject,  erudJUd  MestiaA, 
like  Jesus.  Yet  even  this  explanation,  taken  by  itself,  seems  not  the 
most  simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  of  it  himself  joins  it 
with  the  other,  about  to  be  mentioned.  What  objection  is  there  to  under- 
stand this  word  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense,  as  a  designation  of  the 
poorer  class  among  the  people  of  the  nation  ?  We  know,  in  fact,  what 
reproach  was  cast  upon  the  Christian  faith  by  the  hierarchical  party 
among  the  Jews,  because  none  but  those  beton^ng  to  the  ignorant  and 
poorer  class  of  the  people  would  openly  profess  it,  (John  7  :  49 ;)  and 
the  like  objection  was  made  to  Christianity  by  the  pagans.'  ITinB  it 
may  he  eicpluned,  how  the  Christians  among  the  Jews  came  to  be  de- 
signated as  the  poor ;  and  this  name,  which  was  employed  hy  them  to 
defflgnate  the  Christians  generally,  would  afterwards  naturally  be  em- 
ployed by  the  pagan  Christians,  wi^out  any  knowledge  of  the  meamng 
of  the  name,  to  designate  that  portion  of  believers  who  were  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  When 
we  observe  that  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  aitotfaer  name 
which  was  originally  a  common  appellation  for  all  Christiana  among  the 
Jews,  the  name  "  Nazarenes,"  it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  above  sap- 
pomtion. 

When  Gbiomtism  was  looked  at  aa  it  appeared  in  its  extreme  tona, 
and  as  it  may  have  been  exhibited  among  the  great  mass  of  beUering 
Jews,  it  might  be  said  of  it,  perhaps  with  justice,  aa  Origen  expresses 
'  himself,^  that  there  was  little  to  distinguish  its  adherents  from  the  com- 
mon Jews,  who  were  fettered  to  the  mere  letter.  We  see  in  them  the 
natural  descendants  of  those  fierce  antagonists  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  never  cessed  to  calumniate  him  aa  an  apostate  from  tiie  law.* 
They  <UsBeminated  false  and  malicious  reports  respecting  the  life  of  ttuB 
apostle,  in  order  to  attribute  his  abandonment  of  Judusm  to  unworthy 
motives.  Later  Ebionites  at  least  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  he  waa 
a  proselyte  of  heathenish  descent.^  In  Christianity,  they  saw  at  beet 
bat  ft  perfecting  of  Jndusm  by  the  addition  of  a  few  isolated  precepts ; 
and  it  was  in  this  sense,  probably,  they  explidned  to  themselves,  what 
is  to  be  rightiy  understood  only  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  of 

1  Dr.  GiraeJer  in  Ihe  Archiv  fiir  illc  nnd  t  Vid.  Epiptun.  htoTM.  30,  (  25.  Perhap* 

,   none  KircheOKeschichle  von  Slandlin  nnd  ihraeEbionhei  foUovfed.in  this  respoctilis 

TiKhirner,  Bd.  IV.  ates  Stflck,  S.  307.  tbe  exsniple  of   Ihsir   pn^Jeresson,  with 

■  See  the  lint  wcLion.  whom  Paul  had  to  conlGnd ;  perhuc  it  )a 

•  In  Miitlh,  T.  XI.  t  IB:  OJ  au^ri.oi  to  some  mch  maUcioui  perversion  of  f»cM 
loviaioinal  ol  ilij^  iia^ipavTet  alrruu  lhi»  «po<lleh«.i  reference,  when,  in  speskiog 
'E^iuvnioi.  of  Taiioni  events  la  his  eu-lier  lile,  be  pro- 

*  Orieen,  (Horn.  XVKI.  in  Jerem.  t  13,)  testa  to  the  trath  of  what  he  ntten,  tnd 
M:r*  =  "^"^  ("»"  "^  'E/Jiuuttioi  rCirrowFt  when  he  plare*  co  mnch  empbaiis  on  tbe 
Tit  itriaraiov  "it/aov  XpunvO  iAyoit  Aw-  fact  of  his  Jewiah  oripn,  and  hia  edncalioa 
f^fuf-  in  tbe  Fhaiiuuc  Kbooti. 
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Cbristiaiuty,  tlie  sermon  on  the  Mount.  Their  views  respecting  tbe 
work  and  character  of  Christ,  the  essence  of  Christi&nJtj,  acid  Qie  pe]> 
son  of  its  author,  are  closelT  connected  with  each  other, 

In  both  respeots,  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have  remuned  within  the 
contracted  range  of  tbe  ordinftry  Jewish  point  of  view.  As  they  could 
not  understand  the  specifio  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, so  neither  could  they  understand  what  it  was,  that  distinguished 
the  author  of  Christianity  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  from  the 
founders  of  other  religions.  Looking  upon  him  not  as  the  Redeemer 
of  all  mankind,  by  whom  every  other  means  of  jostification  and  expia- 
tion had  been  rendered  null  and  superfluous,  not  as  the  author  of  a  new 
creation  of  the  divine  life,  but  only  as  the  supreme  Law-giver,  Teacher 
and  King,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  constrained  to  admit  any  higher 
views  of  Christ's  person.  They  were  precluded,  therefore,  on  uaa  side, 
from  the  pos^bility  of  understanding  his  discourses.  Tbey  held  firmly 
to  the  chasm,  not  to  be  filled  up,  betwixt  God  and  hia  creation,  wUcq 
the  stem  monotheistic  system  of'  legal  Judaism  taught  in  opposition  to 
the  polytheistic  and  panthebtic  princi[^es  of  nature-religion.  To  Jesus 
they  simply  transferred  the  notion  of  the  Messiah  which  most  widely 
prevsiled  among  the  Jews,  and  most  perfectly  agreed  with  this  commtm 
prindple  of  the  Jewish  system,  —  that  he  was  a  man  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  legal  piety, —  who,  for  this  very  reason,  was  deemed 
worthyof  being  chosen  as  the  Messiah,— who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any 
specif  c^[  to  the  Messiahehip,  ss  others,  too,  were  far  from  divining  any 
such  thing  of  him,  until  Etias  re-appeared,  and  revealed  to  him  and  to 
others  his  election  to  the  high  office,  when  he  was  filled  with  divine 
power  for  tbe  exercise  of  bis  mission  as  tbe  Messiah,  and  thus  enabled 
to  work  miracles.'  What  was  generally  believed  of  the  Elias,  these 
Ebionitos  transferred  to  John  the  Bap^t.  It  was  first  when  Jesus 
came,  with  all  the  others,  to  John,  to  receive  baptism  from  him,  that 
tbe  miraculous  phenomeoon  occurred,  by  which  the  fikct  of  bis  election 
to  tbe  Messiahship  was  revealed,  and  along  with  which,  the  divine 
power  which  be  required  in  order  to  fulfil  his  mis^on,  descended  on 
nim.  An  abrupt  antithesis  was  thus  formed  between  two  portions  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  —  the  period  before  and  that  after  his  consecration  to  the 
Mes^ahship ;  so  that  while  the  mere  human  nature,  to  the  entire  ezcln- 
won  of  everything  supernatural,  was  placed  in  the  first  portion,  (he 
sudden  entrance  of  the  supernatural  and  sensuously  objeotive  element 
vaa  mode  prominent  in  the  event  which  took  place  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  second  portion.  The  fact  of  Christ's  supernatural  birth 
was  particularly  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  indeed  this 
Euit  was  directly  at  vari^ce  with  that  Jewish  ground  of  doctrine  gen- 
erally, wearing  to  the  Jews  a  certdn  pagan  aspect,  and  being  placed 
by  them  in  the  same  class  with  the  heathen  myths  concerning  the  sons 

'Tbe  Jew  Trypho  in  Jnitin,  —  Diaj.  c.  xanrfiuir^iu  rov   UXFyyvai   el(   Xptardv. 

TiTph.  {.  291,  cd.  Colon.  —  espraiara  ^ii  BcBpectIng  the  sppeiirtiiice  oF  Eliai,  when- 

conmioD  Jeiritli  point  of  vis*,  where  he  bj  uie  Menlah  was  flnt  to  be  mode  known 

nqoire*  of  Ihe  Chriatiani  to  prove  cnn[^ern-  u  soch  to  himaelf  and  to  others,  see  f.  SO 

lag  J«at:  'Ori  aiirii  turn  6  XpKTrAc  iiH  compared  with  336. 
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of  tbe  gods.!  Bven  in  the  well  known  pase&ge  of  the  Tth  chapter  of 
lauah,  the  Ebionites  could  not  find  announced  the  birth  from  a  vir^. 
In  the  Ebionitic  revision  of  the  goepel  historj,  which  sprang  from  one 
of  the  miun  branches  to  be  traced  back  to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  the 
appearance  at  Christ's  baptism  is  repreaonted  as  an  altogether  outward, 
sensible  event,  connected  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Crhoat  upon 
Christ ;  and  the  appearance  is  supposed  to  be  designed  as  well  to  lead 
himself  to  the  consciousness  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  as  to  reveal 
this  fact  to  the  Baptist.  This  phenomenon  is  decked  out  with  miracu- 
lous events ;  light  shone  over  the  place,  fire  buret  forth  from  the  river 
Jordan.'  Jerusalem,  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  Ebionites,  was  still  the 
citj  of  God,  the  central  point  of  the  Theocracy.*  They  Jived  in  expect- 
ation of  Christ's  speedy  return,  to  restore  this  city  of  God,  and  to  re- 
establish the  Theocracy  there  in  surpassing  splendor.  All  the  Jewish 
notions  respecting  the  millenial  kingdom  of  the  Mesmh  they  transferred 
to  this  event.' 

We  have  rem^ked  already,  that  among  the  Ebionites,  if  we  consider 
this  name  as  a  general  appellation  for  Jewish  Chiistians,  there  must 
have  existed  different  forms  and  shades  of  opinion,  arising  out  of  the 
various  combination  of  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  view.  Ireniens 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  differences.  But  Origen, 
who  was  more  skilled  in  the  accurate  investigation  of  relationships  and 
differences,  and  who  had  himself  been  a  longer  time  resident  in  Pales- 
tine, distinguishes  two  classes  of  Ebionites,  a  class  which  denied  the 
gupematural  birth  of  Jesus,  and  another  which  admitted  it.^  If  wo 
duly  consider  how  obstinately  the  ordinetry  Jewish  spirit  must  have 
struggled  ag^nst  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  fact,  we  must  conclude 
from  Origen's  statement,  that  connected  with  this  deviation  from  the 
common  bent  of  the  Jewish  mind,  tiiere  were  also  other  differences; 
that  those  who  could  be  induced  to  admit  the  fact  above  mentioned, 
must  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  creation. 
It  seems  implied  that  they  did  not,  like  the  others,  in  accordance  with 
the  common  Jewish  views,  separate  the  divine  from  the  human  nature 

1  Ste  what  the  Jew  Trrphon,  (In  JubIih  ■  See  the  friipnoni  of  the  gospel  of  Ihe 

H-f.  291,)  Mfs  ngtiinst  itiis  doctrine:  fill  Hebrews,  in  Emphan.  Hicrc:*  30,  f  13.  and 

TtpaToioyeiv   ToA^re,  foruf  fi^ri    i^oiu[  Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tnr|ih.f.  31S,  rd.  Colon, 

roir  '£Ui77i  fiupaiveai  i^yX'l''^'-  *  Hicroaolrmam  HdorHnt,  quasi  doiniis  lit 

'  The  position  assumed  by  the  Ehionitn  Dei.    Ircn.  1. 1,  r.  S6,  (  S. 

led  to  a  dispate  about  the  inierpretntion  of  '  See,  in  the  Jcwkli-Christian  work,  tin 

this  and  several  olher  prophetic  pn»nges,  Testament  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  {Tea- 

Whera  men  were  usually  satisfied  bv  alle-  lament  IV.  of  Jnduli,  t  S3.)  the  return  of 

sorlcal  interprrtation,  the  Ebionites,  fulloiv-  the  sratlcn-rl  .Iow<  Fi'Dni  iheirtaiiiiviiTi  and 

inj;  the  Jewish  doelrinei,  may  have  entered  in  Tcsiami'Ut  VII.  of  Run.  (  5 ;  "  Jerusa- 

luore  deeply  into  the  nse  of'languaite,  into  leni  shall  then  BulTcr  desolation  no  more, 

the  coiineclion,  and  l)ie  hisloricnl  nllmions,  and  Ismcl  no  more  he  rsrried  into  capiivi- 

and  may  have  songht  to  show  how  many  tr;  for  (he  I«rd  «hiUI  dwell  in  thentidu  of 

thinp  which  were  referred  by  Chri-^lian  Jerusalem,  and  walk  with  men " 

teachers  to  the  hiiitory  of  Christ,  had  been  •  Orij;.  e.  Cels.  1.  V.  c,  61.  where  be  em- 

already  Btcomplished  in  the  facts  aad  up-  plovs  the  name  Wiionitcs  to  desi^ate  gen* 

pearanccs  of  earlier  history.  We  may  hence  emlly  all  Jewish   Christians  observing  the 

explain,  perhaps,  what  Ircnseu^  ol>jects  to  Mosaic  law:  01  iirrot  'EfJiuvaioi.  ini  ix 

them,  [lib.  I.  c  36  :)  QnK  iiutem  bunt  pro-  trapdivov   jfu^yoOvrrf,  A/iwut'    Bfi''.  rAv 

phciica,  cnriosius  {nepiepYBTcpuci  exponere  'li/ooin;  4  Dix'  i>vru  yryevy^adat,  iiX  6c 

nitantnr,  roOt  lotnvt);  av&piiwmic. 
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in  Chriat,  and  suppose  merely  a  sndden  commencement  of  the  actoat- 
ing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  huB,  hut  that  they  conceived  of  a 
certun  cooperation  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ,  there- 
by he  differed  in  kind  from  other  prophets,  —  s  certain  original  actnft- 
tion  of  the  divine  Spirit,  under  whose  infiuences  the  human  nature  in 
Christ  began  as  well  as  continued  to  develope  itself.  Being  less  fettered 
in  this  respect  by  the  Jewish  spirit,  they  may  have  been  so  much  the 
more  free  also  in  their  judgment  respecting  the  continned  obligation  of 
the  Mosiuc  law,  insomuch  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  position 
of  the  native  Jews  and  that  of  believers  from  among  the  Gentiles. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  they  must  have  been  the  same  Jewish  Christians, . 
followers  of  the  apostolic  principles,  whom  we  saw  described  by  Justin 
Martyr,  as  a  class  of  these  latter  that  still  remained.  To  the  same  class 
belonged  also  the  people  about  whom  Jerome  took  pains  to  obt^  more 
accurate  information,  during  his  residence  in  those  countries,  near  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  They  then  dwelt  at  Beroea,  in  Syria,^ 
and  passed  by  the  name  of  Nazarenes.  This  name,'  like  that  of  the 
Ebionites,  was  in  the  first  place,  perhaps,  a  common  appellation  for  all 
Christians  among  the  Jews,  so  called  as  sects  that  sprang  out  of  Kaza- 
reth,  and  still  more  common  than  the  former  one,  as  appears  from  Acts 
24 :  5,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  still  later  times  all  Christifms  were 
condemned  under  this  name  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.' 

The  distinctive  trait  of  these  N^azarenes  was  their  decided  anti- 
^arisaic  tendency.  They  denounced  the  maxims  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  caused  the  peqplo  to  err  by  their  traditions,  and  who 
had  hindered  thera  from  believing  in  Jesus,'  In  explabing  Isaiah  8 : 
23,  (9  :  1,)  they  held,  that  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  m  Galilee,  the 
Jews  had  been  first  delivered  from  the  errors  of  the  Scribes  and  Phai^ 
iaees,  and  from  tiie  hurthensome  yoke  of  the  Jewish  traditions  ;  and 
tiiey  interpreted  chaper  9:  1,(9:  2,)  as  referring  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  all  pagan  nations.^  Thus  it  is 
clear,  that  they  differed  entirely  from  those  Ebionites  who  were  hostile 
to  tMs  apostle ;  that  they  acknowledged  bis  call  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  so  were  not  disposed  to  enforce  on  these  latter  the  ob-  . 
servance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Accordingly  we  £nd  that  Jerome  actu- 
ally makes  a  distinction  between  the  Ebionites  and  die  Ebionitamm 
Bocii,  who  considered  all  this  to  be  permanently  obhgatory  only  on  such 
as  had  descended  from  a  Jewish  stock."  They  lamented  the  condition 
of  their  unbelieving  people,  and  earnestly  longed  for  the  time  when 
these  also  should  turn  to  believe  in  the  Lord  and  in.  his  apostles.  Then 
tiiey  would  put  aside  all  their  idols,  which  had  led  them  into  the  devi- 
ous ways  of  sin.  Then  every  obstacle  which  Satan  had  set  up  to  hin- 
der the  progress  of  God's  kingdom,  would  be  removed,  not  by  bumim 
might,  but  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  all  who  had  been  hitherto  trust- 

1  Tid.  Hieranrm.  de  viris  illnArib.  c  3.  IX  c.  29,  t.  IS,  ed.  VnllareL  T.  IT.  p.  3BB. 

*  EJmd.  commentnr.  in  Isai.  1,  II.  c.  5  to  *  See  Jerome's  remsrta  on  then  pu- 

i,  IS.  uee^,  I.  c.  p.  130,  ed.  VoUanL 

'  Vid.  Bieroa;iD.  commcnUr.  la  laai.  1.  •  L,  c  L  I.  c.  I,  p.  21, 
TOL.  I.                                     30 
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ing  to  their  own  wisdom,  voald  become  converted  to  (ha  Lord.  Tiigf 
believed  that  they  found  this  promised  in  laaJah  21 :  T,  8.^ 

The  view^of  Christ  which,  as  we  were  led  to  suppose,  prcvuled 
among  those  whom  Origen  refers  to  the  second  class  of  Ebionites,  we 
'  should,  perhaps,  be  warranted  to  ascribe  also  to  thete  N&zarenes ;  for  that 
they  did  not  suppose  the  divine  element  in  Christ  had  ite  first  begio- 
ning  with  his  inauguration  into  the  Messiahship,  seems  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  recension  of  the  Hebrew  gospel  wliich  Jerome  received 
from  them  and  translated  into  Latin,  did  not,  like  the  gospel  of  the 
other  party,  commence  with  the  iniiugii  ration  of  Christ  into  lus  office  as 
Mesmah,  by  John  the  Baptist,  but  had  adopted  besides  the  first  chap- 
ters, which  treat  of  the  birth  of  Christ.^  He  is  described  by  them  as 
the  one  towards  whom  the  progressive  movement  of  the  Theocracj 
(ended  from  the  beginning  ;  —  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  earlier 
divioo  revelations.  In  him,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom,  down  to  this 
time,  only  isolated  revelations  and  excitations  had  proceeded,  first  found 
an  abiding  place  of  rest,  a  permanent  abode.  Inasmuch  as  the  Holj 
Spirit  was  die  productive  principle  of  hb  entire  nature,  and  it  was  first 
from  him  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Spirit,  in  shaping  the  entire  life  (J 
humanity  and  forming  other  organs  of  action,  could  proceed,  fae  is 
called  Uie  First  bora  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  aa  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also 
denominated  his  Mother.'  Where  this  gospel  describes  bow  the  whole 
fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Christ  at  hb  baptbm  and 
abode  permanently  with  him,  the  following  words  of  salutation  are  as- 
cribed to  the  former :  "  My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  expected  thee, 
that  thou  shouldcst  come,  and  I  nught  find  in  thee  a  place  of  rest ;  for 
thou  art  my  resting  place,  thou  art  my  first  born  Son,  who  reignest  for- 
ever."* Aasuredly,  in  this  representation,  we  perceive  a  more  pro- 
found Christian  consciousness,  rising  above  the  limited  views  of  the 
common  Ebionitism.  And  the  appellation,  ^ven  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
Mother  of  Christ,  may  perhaps,  in  some  way,  stand  connected  with  the 
idea  of  his  supernatural  generation. 

It  appears  evident,  from  what  has  been  s^d,  that  aldiongh  stemlj 
pronounced  Ebionitbm  excluded  all  speculations  concerning  the  divine 

1  See  Jeroin«'»  remark)  o&  IhiD  p^aag«,  paired  ihilher  1^  th«  impulse  at  the  BtAj 

1.  c.  p.  425.    In  ibe  edi^on  of  Martianaj,  Spirit,  which  uiimau-d  him  in  all  things,  or 

T.  III.  — thcplarcs  p.  79,  S3.  250  and  261.  whellier  asapcmatunil  conveynnce  is  meant 

'  A!  appean  evident  from  Jerome's  com-  That  the  passage  is  lo  l»  underalood  in  the 

msnuuy  on  the  goEpel  of  Matthew,  chapter  former  vraj',  and  not  lilerallj.  appears  pnib- 

Sd,  at  the  beginning ;  where  bj  the  ipsum  able  when  we  compare  it  willi  the  similar 

hehralcnm  ie  doubtieM  to  bo  nnderalood,  figoratii'e  modes  of  expression  in  an  oricn- 

according  to  the  connection,  the  Hebrew  tai  wrilBT,    In  Taberistanensis  annatM  re- 

gospel  of  the  N^.arenea;  —  also  from  the  gtim  atque  lc{pitonim  Dei,  Vol.  II.  Fan  I. 

irords  which  he  dies  from  Ihisgoepel  in  hia  Grjph.,  1635,  page  103,  it  is  said  hy  tliOM 

work  de  riria  illastrib.  c.  3.  whom  God  had  eonrened  from  being  ene- 

*  See  the  paa&aj;ea  cited  by  Jerome,  ia  mica  of  Mahomet  into  lealoos  advorales  at 

Micham  1.  II.  c  7,  T.  YI.  p,  520;  and  bj  his  cause,  (in  Kosegarten's  Latin  tnnaW 

Origen,  T.  II.  Joh,  t  6,  in  which  Christ  says ;  tion  from  the  Ambic  original :)  '■  DeniqM 

'kpTi  t?ji0l  pe  ii  iifrnip  fum,  rd  ijruni  m/ti-  Detia  eordibns  dneinnisqno  noalns  preh«n- 

lia,  Iv  ui^  ruv  i7>i;i:uv  /mv,  xal  iircvcyfil  pc  ris,  per  earn  in  riam  rectam  ita  noa  direxl^ 

tic  '*  OW  ^  I'^y^  6a^(ip;  where  it  may  he  nt  enm  seoneremur." 

a  question,  whether  the  thonght  is  merely  *  Vid.  HiEronjni.  in  ImL  L  IT.  c.  11.  T 

■zpreaMd  in  a  poetic  form,  that  Christ  re-  IV.  p.  136. 
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nktare  in  Christ,  yet  still,  irfaere  it  asBumod  a  milder  and  more  liberal 
fiirm,  as  it  did  in  the  case  we  have  Just  described,  such  speculations 
nugbt  perhaps  also  be  united  with  it.  Agun,  we  must  not  forget,  — • 
what  we  hare  more  carefully  coosidcrcd  in  the  general  introduc- 
tioa, —  tiiat,  at  this  period,  Judaism  had  become  decomposed  into 
maiufold  and  even  conflicting  elements ;  —  and  these  had  become 
Umded  with  mau;  tendencies  foreign  fix>m  origiual  Juddsm.  These, 
now,  might  easily  be  attracted  also  by  Christianity,  and  might  seek  to 
^ipropriate  it  to  themselves,  after  their  own  way.  If,  at  first,  ).hari~ 
taic  views  became  mixed  with  the  apprehension  of  Christianity,  they 
were  afterwards  followed  by  such  as  were  more  nearly  related  to  Esse- 
mem,  or  to  the  system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  Apostle  Paul 
hftving  been  suddenly  removed  from  the  circle  of  labors,  in  which  his 
oommanding  influence  opposed  an  invincible  bulwark  to  ail  corruptions 
ot  GhriBtaan  truth,  there  began  to  be  formed,  first  in  Asia  Minor,  such 
niztures  of  doctrine,  the  earliest  example  of  which  we  find  in  the 
ehnrch  of  Colosse,  in  Phry^.  Similar  appearances  we  recognize  once 
more  in  a  great  deal  which  Epiphanlus  embraces  under  tbe  general 
name  of  Ebionitism; — appearances  which  are  wholly  distinct  from  the 
£bionitism  tbat  sprang  out  of  the  common  Pharisaic  elements,  and  the 
Ofig^  of  which  would  assuredly  carry  us  back  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  in  which  Epiphanlus  wrote.  Among  the  Ebionites  described  by 
Epiphanins,  there  were  those  who  started  from  that  common  Ebionitio 
view  of  JesuB  as  a  man,  first  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Messiah  on  ac- 
count of  his  legal  piety ;  —  but  then,  whilst  others  affirmed,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  him  at  his  consecration 
to  the  Mes^ahship  by  the  baptism  of  John,  they  substituted,  in  place  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  highest  of  the  spirits  created  by  God,  —  a  spirit 
enlted  above  all  the  angels,^  —  and  Uie  latter  was  then  considered  the 
tne  revealcr  of  God,  the  Messiah  in  the  highest  sense.  By  means  of 
■Qch  a  separation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  the  Ebio- 
lutic  element  might  pass  over  to  the  Gnostic.  Otliers  placed  in  con- 
nection with  ChneUamty,  that  idea  which  exhibits  itself  to  us  under  so 
many  different  fonns,  on  which  sometimes  the  Oriental,  sometimes  the 
Hellenio  stamp  predominates,  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  man,  Adam  Kad- 
mw,  the  primal  man.  The  Spirit,  which  is  the  pure  efflux  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  which  appeared  first  in  Adam  and  afterwards  returned 
under  mamfold  shapes,  to  reveal  God  to  his  fallen  children,— this 
ume  Sjirit  re-^ipeared  in  Christ,  to  deliver  the  last  revelaUon  to  hu- 
manity. 

We  should  not  be  warranted  to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  all  the  ten- 
dencies which  were  de^gnated  under  the  common  name  of  Ebionitism, 
the  same  degree  of  adheuon  to  the  law  of  Moses.  There  had,  in  truth, 
been  evolved  among  the  Jews  themselves,  out  of  the  oppcsitiim  to  the 
traditional  element  of  Pharisaism,  aa  we  saw  in  the  example  of  Saddn- 

1  So  W7«  Eplriiuuiii:  Oi  ^okokoiv  iK  irciroin^rvLV.     So  Fhilo  dcicribes  the  Lo- 

.tf(o6  irarpif  airAv  ycytv^irSai,  iAJu  inr-io-  gos  na  hh  ipxa-yycXof.     Cons,  the  Jewi»h 

9at,   lir  Iva  Tin  apjajriAini,  /leifbvo  i\  Bpocrjplial  work.jluo^  frpoofi'j;^ :  Ilpuri 

s^rSf  bvTo,  utrdv  ii  nvfi^tty  nn  ayyl-  j-mof  frawTif  fiioi"  Juoi/iiipoii  ii^h  fltoS 
%tM  Kol  iruvruv  iti  ni  navreKpanpm 
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ceism,  tendencies  vhose  turn  was  to  distinguish  the  original  religion  <^ 
Mosea  from  later  additions.  This  distinction,  however,  might  assume 
different  forms,  as  it  happened  to  proceed  from  different  tendencies  of ' 
mind.  An  entirely  diff'erent  character  from  that  which  it  presented  among 
the  Sadducees,  it  must  hare  assumed  in  those  cases  where  it  started 
from  some  mysUco-ascetic  bias,  which,  alien  from  the  original  Hebraism, 
had  formed  itself  out  of  that  ithich  was  the  essential  element  of .  Judfr 
iam  as  opposed  to  Pharia^m  and  Sadduceism,  and  under  the  influence 
of  an  Oriental  spirit.  Out  of  this  sprung  next  the  idea  of  a  more  spirit- 
ual, primitive  religion,  which  had  been  corrupted  at  some  later  period 
bj  tlie  importation  of  foreign  elements ;  and  among  these  comiptions 
was  reckoned  everything  that  was  at  variance  with  this  mystico^scetio 
tendency.  There  was  an  Ebionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  Epiphtuuns,' 
which,  rejecting  as  well  the  eating  of  flesh  as  the  ofierings  of  animals, 
expl^ned  the  entire  sacrificial  worship  aa  a  thing  foreign  from  primitive 
Judusm,  and  aa  a  corruption.  Christianity,  contemplated  from  this 
point  of  view,  must  have  been  considered  as  a  restoration  of  the  ori^ 
nal  Judaism.  From  tins  sect  proceeds  a  book  under  the  name  of  Jacob, 
ivaffaO/iol  •iaxuffov.  Steps  of  Jacob,  (probably  intended  to  denote  tbe  steps 
of  initiation,  with  reference  to  the  true  Cfnosia,)  in  which  the  patriarch 
b  introduced  discoarsing  agtunst  the  sacrificial  and  Temple  worslup. 
With  this  ascetic  tendency  stood  connected  the  rule  which  required  a 
total  renunciation  of  earUtly  goods,  complete  poverty,  as  an  essential 
part  of  reli^ous  perfection ;  —  whether  such  a  tendency  had  slreadj, 
before  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  sprung  up  among  the  Jews,  m 
opposition  to  tiie  worldly  spirit  in  Judaism, — just  as  we  sodeties  of 
spiritual  paupers  (the  apostolici,  the  pauperes  ae  Lugduno)  sprung  up, 
during  the  middle  age,  from  an  oppoution  of  this  aort,  —  or  whether 
this  tendency  was  first  called  forth  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  the  Christian  principle.^  The  Jewish  spirit  —  although  this 
was  foreign  from  the  original  Hebrmsm  —  yet  nevertheless  manrfested 
itself  in  the  whole  outward  character  which  it  gave  to  the  opposition 
betwixt  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Mesuah  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  as  if 
the  two  were  outwardly  dirided  in  the  world,  and  the  preient  earthly 
world  belonged  wholly  to  Satan,  whilst  the  future  had  been  committ«d 
to  Christ.  Hence  those  who  would  participate  in  the  future  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  must  look  npon  all  the  goods  of  this  world  as  alien 
from  them,  and  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  The  members  of 
tbis  sect  were  willing  to  call  themeelvffi  Ebionites,  aa  the  poor  in  spirit, 
and  thej  traced  bock  this  inherited  name  to  the  circumstance,  that  their 
fathers,  who  formed  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  renounced  all  rights 
of  private  property,  and  lived  in  an  nnconditional  community  of  goods.' 

1  Wbethn-,  la  Bpiphuiu*  alleges,  a  per-        *  Thit   landatory  mtim  of  tbe   epilliM 

•on  otherwiic  unknown,  bj  Qte  name  of  [V3kt,  i»  referred  lo  also  in  Ihe  WOrda  ttt 

Elxai,  h»d  so  pral  iniluenre  in  bringing  Teit'iinientum  VII.  in  the  Teetamenli  of 

about  thi«  modificiKion  of  Bbionuum.  we  (ha  twelve  patriarch*,  (c.  5,)  where  it  u  Hid 

masL  Teare  undclermined.    In  the  foona-  r^pecfmc.  [tie  form  of  covemmcnt  in  the 

Hon  of  a  religion,  iendenr»  of  thia  kind,  pcrferted  kingdom  of  the  McMiah: 'AyoK 

very  illle  dcpcnrti,  in  anj  case,  on  the  per-  'l^paliXpaaiXriav  iir"  aim^  h  Tawttri^ 

•onalitj  of  an  indiTidnaL  ^  j  ^     i-Tu»(io. 

■  UN  atioTa,  page  ITS.  '^     '^ 
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Tbi  question,  vheAer  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  .tlie  najne,  de- 
pends on  another,  whether  the  name  yna  employed  origiQally  to  deaig- 
sate  onlj  a  smaller  portion  of  the  Ebionites,  and  afterwards  obtained  a 
more  general  application,  or  whether  that  more  general  application,  of 
which  we  have  apolen,  was  the  earlier  one,  and  thia  interpretation  of  it 
first  introduced  at  the  stage  of  the  above  described  peculiar  modifica- 
tioD  of  the  Elbionite  einrit. 

Bat  with  this  ascetic  tendency,  however,  we  see  a  reaction  of  the 
nigral  Hebnusm  manifesting  itself  in  the  fact,  that  this  sect  comhat- 
led  the  over-valuation  of  celibacy ;  that  Uiey  were  inclined  to  prefer 
early  marriage,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  tbe  Jews,  as  being 
a  preservative  ag^nst  unchastity.  This  party  must  therefore  have  been 
polemically  oppoeed,to  those  ascetic  tendencies  in  the  Christian  church 
which  lavored  the  life  of  celibacy^' 

The  peculiar  Ebionitic  tendency  here  described,*  appears  in  a  very 
remarkable  apocryphal  book,  called  the  Clementines,  or  the  eighteen 
Homilies,^  in  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  Clement,  descended  from  a  noble 
fiunily  in  Rome,  and  aitcrwards  bishop  of  the  church  in  that  city,  gives 
an  account  of  his  conversion  and  of  the  diacourseB  and  disputes  of  the 
Apostle  Peter.*  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  indeed,  to  separate  here  what 
belongs  to  the  general  tendency  of  that  particular  sect  of  the  Ebionites 
which  ve  last  described,  and  that  which  must  be  reckoned  to  the  pecu- 
tiuities  of  the  author,  as  theydeveloped  themselves  amid  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  the  second  century.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  easily 
seen,  how  a  reli^ous  tendency  and  a  work  of  tbb  description  might  be 
called  forth  in  some  connection  with  these  conflicting  opinions.  When 
the  Jews,  Jndaizing  Christians  and  Christians  of  pagan  descent  were 
standing  in  stem  opposition  to  each  other,  v/hen  Judaism,  attacked  in 
various  ways  by  the  Gnostics,  was  placed  in  the  most  uniavorable  light, 
the  thought  occurred  to  some  individual  of  this  particular  Ebionitic  ten- 
dency, to  compose  a  work  that  might  serve  to  reconcile  those  opposite 
riews,  —  a  work  of  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  tendency, —  a  notice- 
able phenomenon  in  the  fennent  of  that  chaotic  period,  to  which  a  new 
breatji  of  life,  setting  everything  in  motion,  had  been  communicated  by 
Christianity,  and  in  which  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  could  be 
fused  together,  what  was  really  profound  meeting  and  mingling  with 
what  was  altogether  fantastic.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  apologetic 
sod  conciliatory  urns  of  this  work,  is  the  idea  of  a  simple  and  original 

1  So  WB  may  remaiiL  a  Bimilar  opposition,  *  I  rannot  deny  myself  the  plciunrc  of 

procwdiDg  from   tlic  aunt  spirilnal  bent,  diivoting   llie  allenlion  of  the   ihcologinl 

among  tbe  ZabUni,  or  diadptes  of  John.  public  to  a  irork  ivbich  we  aro  soon  to  «■- 

*  EpipbuiioB  speilu  of  dicee  Ebkinitts  pect  from  one  oT  the  moat  ditdngcishol 
u  a  party  atitt  ezisling  in  hia  own  lime,  of  oar  vonng  thcolceians,  the  cnndidacc 
It  i«  rertain  tbal  he  hti  derived  the  inform-  Adoloh  Schliemarn  of  Rostock,  —  conuiio- 
0  the  ori- 

bemdee  tbe  Clementinea.    The  Clementinea  bte  book  ^  and  inlended  alio  to  embraco  a 

.preanppote  the  exietenoe  of  aneh  a  aect, —  roniplei«  critiral  exaninalton  of  all    ' 

not  tluU  the  writer  of  that  work  ahonld  be  hu  been  laid  (ill  now  on  tfais  mbject, ' 

nnided  >■  tbe  author  of  nch  a  lyitem.  of  lata  i»»  been  m  mnch  diKwaed. 
■  'OuMat. 
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reEi^on,  proceeding  from  dirine  revelation,  as  the  common  fonndatian 
of  JadaiBm  and  Christiaiutj.  The  aapTanatoraliBt  element  of  Judusm 
is  here  presented  in  peculiar  strength.  In  contemplatiDg  so  many 
resUess  spirits,  ever  on  the  search  for  truth  and  tortured  with  doubts,^ 
so  many  conflicting  ejatema  of  the  philosophers,  the  author  is  con- 
vinced of  the  necesuty  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  without  which,  man  is 
oertain  of  nothing  bnt  the  most  general  principles  of  morality,  —  the 
conBciousness  that,  as  no  one  is  wuEng  to  sufier  wrong  from  others,  so  no 
one  should  do  wrong  to  others.'  Whoever  see^  the  truth,  evinces  by 
tins  Tory  fact,  that  he  is  in  need  of  some  higher  source,  from  which  to 
derive  the  knowledge  of  it.  He  needs  a  criterion  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tingiueh  the  truth ;  he  holds  that  to  be  true  which  flatters  his  inclina- 
tions :  —  hence  so  many  opposite  systems.  "  He  cyily  who  is  nnder  no 
necessity  of  seeking  the  truth,  he  who'haa  no  doubts,  he  who  knows  the 
truth  by  means  of  a  higher  spirit  dwelling  within  liimself,  which  is  su- 
perior to  all  uncertainty  and  all  doubt,  obtuna  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  can  reveal  it  to  others."  Thus  the  author  arrives  at  the 
conception  of  the  true  prophet,  from  whose  revelations  all  religious  truth 
is  to  he  derived.'  "  Looking  away  from  all  others,  men  should  entrust 
themselves  to  the  prophet  of  truth  alone,  whom  all,  however  ignonuit 
tiieymaybe,  can  know  as  a  prophet.  God,  who  provides  for  the  neces- 
sities of  all,  has  made  it  easy  for  all,  among  both  Greeks  and  barbari- 
uis,  to  recognize  the  person  of  such  a  revealer."  "  The  first  prophet 
was  Adam,  in  whom,  if  in  any  one,  formed  as  he  was  immediately  by 
the  creative  hand  of  God,  that  which  is  the  immediate  efflux  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  dwelt."  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  is  one 
which  the  author  of  the  Clementines  felt  couRtrained  to  combat,*  as 
blasphemy  agiunst  Grod."  "  On  the  man  created  after  his  own  image, 
God,  the  alone  good,  bestowed  everything.  Full  of  ■the  divinity  of  his 
Creator,  and  as  a  true  prophet  knowing  all  things,  he  revealed  to  bis 
children  an  eternal  law,  which  has  neither  been  destroyed  by  wars,  nor 
corrupted  by-godless  power,  nor  hidden  in  any  particular  place,  bat 
may  be  read  of  all  men."  *  In  reference  to  this  general  revelation  of 
Ood,  it  was  consistent  with  the  system,  in  the  Clementines  to  affinn, 
''that  tiie  appearance  neither  of  Jesus,  nor  of  Moses,  would  have  been 
necessary,  if  mea  had  been  willing,  of  themselves,  to  come  to  the 

>  Bee  Vol.  I.  p.  S.  of  Adam,  in  whkh  it  wtu  likewise  usened, 

*  Horn.  II.  c  6:  'kX^iiof   xparitv   oil  that  Adam  neTer  sinned. 

imttrit  larai,  irA^  iroAirHOf  /lov^,  nai  '  Horn.  VIII.  c.  10:  tiofiov  aliiviov  upi- 

miTa  lueivit  rqc  ''^  Td  tiio-ymi  y^opurS^  aev,  Hoi;,  (perbapi  we  shoatd  read  iijjf,) 

wu  dmrofiiviiti  ^K  hfttTti  it  Toi  /i^  tfi-  /i^i  bni  iroXcfujv  IfXTrptiirS^iu  Smraparcnr, 

iUiv  (idutrfirfai,  ToO  ft^  Stlv  uAAon  iiSuitIv  laiX'   inr6   iiac^ovt    tihA;    {nrovo^cvo/inxm, 


•aiv  TrapiOT^mv.  /aire  ivl  Tox^  a-noKCKfm/iiavo 


■,  uAM  T 


*  Honi.  II.  c  9.  uvaytifKrS^ai  iwu/imiv.     Without  doubt 

*  Horn.  lit.  c.  30  and  43.  it  was  Ibe  aothor's  design  to  oppose  this 

*  We  ahoald  hare  better  meaas  oF  Jndg-  ori^nal,  QniTenat,  eternal  law,  springing 
ing  in  what  fort  of  coanection  this  view  from  the  rercUtion  of  God's  Spint  in  the 
llood  with  earlier  Jewish  docti^nea,  if  a  lint  man,  to  the  Mosaic  law  recoided  in 
Jewish  work  were  made  known,  which  hu  the  letter  of  tcripture,  which,  aa  h«  endea*- 
been  cited  by  Ssenmenger,  (Theil.  L  Eap.  on  to  show  in  this  work,  must  be  UaUe  lo 
l,8.3»:)  DIM  ruSI,  IMfM^,  imwcaws  all  those  def^cU  from  which  that  bighv 

law  wai  exentpt. 
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knoTTledge  of  ^h&t  is  riglit,  (of  what  they  must  do,  in  order  to  obtun 
God's  favor ;  for  eTerything  depends  on  works.^)  "  But  einc©  tliia 
ori^al  revelation,  which  should  have  been  transmitted,  by  the  living 
word,  from  generation  to  generation,  waa  corrupted  over  and  over  by 
impure  additions,  proceeding  from  an  evil  principle,  (a.  notion  wliicli  in 
tiiis  book  stands  closely  connected  with  ita  pervading  doctrine,  concern- 
ing the  andthesia  of  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  in  the  whole  hiBtoiy 
of  the  world,)  new  revelations  were  requisite  to  connteraet  these  cor- 
raptiona,  and  restore  the  matter  of  that  ori^nal  revelation ;  and  it  was 
tiways  thftt  primal  Spirit  of  hamanity,  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Adam, 
which,  in  manifold  forms,  and  under  various  namn,  re-appeared;*-^ 
where  we  have  presented  that  view  of  the  matter,  —  falling  in  with  the 
eclectic  bent  of  the  period,  but  in  the  East  ever  recurring  from  the 
oldest  time,  —  wluch  regarded  all  religions  as  different  forms  of  the 
manifestation  of  one  divine  principle,  or  of  one  fundamental  truth. 
Thus,  Moses  constitutes  one  of  these  forms  of  manifestation ;  and  the 
religiouB  law  proceeding  from  him  is  one  of  the  new  revelations,  intend- 
ed to  restore  the  primitive  truth.  The  author  of  the  Clementines  joined 
himself  to  that  party  of  the  Jews  who  exalted  the  Pentateuch  above 
all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pentateuch  alone  passed 
with  him  as  a  book  coming  from  divine  revelation ;  yet  he  was  far  from 
acknowleding  it  as  such  in  its  whole  extent.  We  eee  in  him  the  first 
who  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, — being  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respectsj  a  forerunner  of  far  later  appearances ;  being  the 
firet,  indeed,  who  availed  himself  of  many  of  the  arguments,  which 
were  afterwards  ^ain  brought  forward,  independently  of  him,  by  later 
disputers  of  tiie  genuineness  of  this  work.  Ue  maintained,  for  instance, 
tliat  the  Mos^e  doctrine,  which  was  to  be  transmitted  only  by  the  living 
word,  was  re-written  many  times  over  ;  and  that,  nntil  the  Pentateuch 
reached  its  latest  form,  various  foreign  elements,  conflicting  with  the 
troth  revealed  by  Mosos,  were  introduced,  through  the  influence  of  the 
principle  which  ever  seeks  to  corrupt  the  revelation  of  the  godlike. 
Thus  he  could  explain  away  as  interpolations  everything  which  contra- 
dicted his  own  ascetic  tendency,  and  which  was  made  use  of  against  it 
by  the  opponents  of  Judaism  among  the  pagans  and  the  Gnostics,  b 
those  cases  where  tho  Jewish  theolo^ans  of  the  Alexandrian  schoo] ' 
sought  to  relieve  a  difficulty  by  explaining  that  the  letter  was  the  mere 
envelope  of  an  idea  allegorically  represented,  the  author  of  the  Clem- 
entines wonld  remove  such  a  stone  of  stumbling  entirely  away,  bv  the 
application  of  his  expurgatory  criticism.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  ao  by 
his  chosen  position ;  for  he  was  opposed  to  all  allegorical  shifU.  ob 
required  of  the  prophet,  that  he  should  express  everything  clearly ; 
mthout  ambiguity ;  simply  and  comprehensively.  Such,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  the  character  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,^  —  though  for 

1  Horn.  VIII.  c  S :  Otr;  ydp  liv  HuCo^     afia  raff  '6v6fiaaai  popfHc  UAooouv,  riw 
Wf,  ohr  Tw  Toi  'IfiniO  rapovaiof  xP^ia  tv.      aluva  rplx"- 
ilirtfi  i^'  iavTur  ti  liJaym  voeiv    i^ov-         *  Hom.  III.  C.  M ;  Vv*^  flpo^^rriiel,  •»■ 
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the  rest,  he  mdolgea  himself  id  extremely  violeiit  and  tortuous  inters 
pretalioDS,  with  a,  vicir  to  favor  his  own  peculiar  opimoDfl. 

Since  the  author  of  the  Clemendues  rcqiured  of  the  prophet,  that  ha 
should  annonnce  the  truth  in  calmness  of  spirit,  and  in  simple,  clear,  and 
nnambiguons  language,  ^th  this  requisition  must  correspond  also  the 
notion  he  formed  to  himself  of  iospiratjon,  and  of  the  prophet's  mental 
state.  He  rejected  the  Platonic  notion  of  an  tiSmataafiit  corresponding 
to  t^e  pavia^  —  of  an  ecstatic  state  of  the  prophet,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
Jewish  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  lies  at  bottom  of  tJie 
legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Alexandiian  version.  In  the  case 
of  the  true  prophet,  he  would  not  allow  that  there  was  aaj  such  state 
of  ecstasy,  in  which,  borne  onward  by  the  might  of  &  higher  actuating 
spirit,  the  prophet  announced  greater  things  than  he  could  himself  coin- 
prehend.  Such  a  state,  he  supposed,  did  not  agree  witii  the  nature  <£ 
the  divine  Spirit,  —  for  this  is  a  Spirit  of  quiet  and  of  order,  —  bat 
corresponded  to  the  character  of  the  demoniacal  spirit,  which  is  a  spirit 
of  confusion.  Such  states  as  nught  occur  in  pagan  divination,  and  at 
the  pagan  oracles,  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  true  prophet.  If 
a  pemiu  is  impelled,  sometimes  by  this  and  at  other  times  by  that  sprit, 
announces  sometimes  what  the  divine  Spirit,  and  at  otiier  times  what 
his  own  spirit  suggests  to  him,  then  the  criterion  is  wanting,  by  wlucb 
to  Bcparato,  in  his  discourao,  the  true  from  the  false.  The  prophet, 
who  appeared  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  reli^on,  and  from  whom 
men  were  to  loam  to  distinguish  the  genuine  &om  the  spurious,  in 
the  earlier  records  of  reUgion,  would  himself  make  it  necessary  to  re> 
peat  the  same  separation  over  agtun.  The  author  of  the  Clementine! 
had  a  true  perception  of  the  fact,  that  nothing  analogous  to  the  ecstaOT 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  that  the  whol^  style  in  whiim 
he  expresses  himself,  testifies  of  a  calm  consciousness,  always  clear  as 
to  its  own  meaning,  always  self-possessed.  But  as  it  was  the  peculiar 
bent  of  many,  in  Sua  penod,  to  be  looking  for  the  full  and  complete 
everywhere  alike,  to  allow  of  no  gradual  transitions  and  intermediate 
stops,  so  the  author  of  the  Clementines  requires  in  all  manifestations 
of  the  prophetic  gift,  what  corresponds  to  this  complete  conception  of 
prophecy,  as  it  was  fulfilled  in  Cluist ;  and  all  else  he  sets  down  as  be- 
longing to  false  prophecy.  The  true  prophet  must  be  ever,  like  Christ, 
one  with  himself;  must  have  with  him  the  divine  Spirit  at  all  times 
alike.'  Now,  as  he  could  not  apply  this  notion  of  prophecy  to  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  as  he  found  in  them  a  great  deal  that 
was  obscure,  a  great  deal  expressed  respecting  the  Mes^ah  and  tus 


kingdom,  which,  literally  understood,  —  aa  everything  announced  by 
divine  revelation  should  be  understood,  —  did  by  no  means  agree  wiu 
the  appearance  and  ccmdnct  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  bo  he  looked 


upon  all  this  as  a  mark  of  tlie  spurious  prophetic  spirit,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  deceive.  And  so  the  Jews  did,  m  fact,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  led  astray,  by  this  ambiguoas  or  fidse  matter  in  the  prophets,  when 
tbey  were  loomg  for  a  worldly  Mesnah,*  and  a  worltuy  kingdom  of 
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the  Messiah;  when  they  expected  in  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David, 
not  the  Son  of  God,^  and  hence  did  not  acknowledge  iTesuc  as  the 
Iileasi^. 

We  may  well  presume  that,  when  men  of  the  peculiar  spiritnal  hent 
which  characterized  the  Esaenes,  became  possessed  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  they  would  show  themselves  to  be  opposed,  on  this  side  also, 
to  the  common  Pharisaic  notions,  and  would  shape  the  idea  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  mystico-ascetic  spirit.  Such  a  peculiar  shaping 
forms  the  ground-work  of  the  Clementines.  That  Ebionite  idea  of 
spiritual  poverty,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  ;  that  striving  after 
emancipation  from  the  world,  which  was  opposed  to  the  secular  direc- 
tion of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  traces  of  which  we  perceive  also  m  the  Glementinea  as  the  product 
of  such  a  shaping  of  the  Ebionite  spirit,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding 
mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom. 
Opposition  to  the  secular  and  political  element  entering  into  the  no- 
tion of  the  Messiah  —  to  the  views  of  the  Chiliasts,  would  necessarily 
spring  out  of  it ;  and  so  we  find  the  case  to  be  in  the  Clementines. 
Now  as  the  author  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  organic  histori- 
cal connection,  following  the  law  of  constant  progress,  in  the  successive 
steps  of  revelation —  the  gradual  emer^ng  of  the  idea,  unfolding  itself, 
under  the  actuation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  out  of  its  temporal  envelope 
—  aa  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  this,  he  sees  of  course  in  every- 
thing that  borders  on  that  secular  form  of  the  idea  respecting  the  Mes- 
fliah,  and  on  which  the  false  expectation  of  the  Jews  had  fastened,  the 
peeudo-prophetic  element." 

From  these  two  opposite  shapings  of  Ebiomtiam,  which  may  he  buo- 
einctly  denominated  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Essenian,' there  would  arise, 
in  the  next  place,  two  opposite  waya  of  coht«mplating  the  gospel  his- 
tory, —  of  which  the  one  would  seek  to  get  rid  of  all  incipient  appear- 
ances of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  Christ's  childhood,  and  of 
everything  that  would  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  higher  nature  and 
dignity  there ;  the  other  would  endeavor  to  e:cpunge  everything  which 
represented  him  aa  thpaon  of  David,  —  the  potentiated  D^fid.*    Whil9 

1  Thus  in  Horn.  XVIII.  c.  13,  the  puu^  edgeit  tho  pnipheU  of  the  Old  TciUment, 

Haich.  11 :  27,  i>  explained  a»  spukcn  in  bat  did  not  reckon  Adam  among  the  proph- 

oppoKilion  to  Ihe  Jews,  «ho  in  the  Meuiah  ets,  he  i>iivs,  (Horn.  HI.  c.  SO:)   'U  ona 

Mv  the  KID  of  Darid,  and  nol  the  ion  of  csnnot  diaccm  ihe  hoi;  spirit  of  the  He*- 

God.  einli  in  ilie  man  produced  immediately  by 

*  Horn.  III.  e.  53, 13,  etCn  where  the  con-  God's  creative  bnnd.  (r^  imd  jfcipuv  «eoO 
tnut  between  trae  and  false  propliets  is  icuofapqiSEvri  ilvdpuir^.]  irwc  Mfii^  Tivl  he 
seized  irilh  reference  to  this  point.  foiaapat  arayoiiot  ytymintvi^  ttiiiit  hxttv, 

*  Bv  employing  which  term,  lioweror,  we  oi  rii  fUytara  autpil  ?  "  Jt  seemi  implied 
wonld  nol  lie  understood  to  maintain,  that  here,  that  in  the  last  (arm  of  manifestation 
this  particniar  shapini;  of  Ehionitiim  pro-  of  the  Adam^pirit,  there  must  have  been 
ceeded  directly  Trom  die  )e<^  of  the  EHenca ;  lomeihin^r  analogouB  la  the  immediate  ex- 
bnt  we  legani  EsHnisni  a«  being  only  one  erase  of  God's  creative  power,  as  contrk- 
particniar  manifestation  of  a  reliffioiu  bent  dlstin^bhcd  from  ordinal^  birUi,  U  /aiaa- 
of  mind  which  extended  itiU  farther.  Bee  pof  irTa-yovot,  (the  way  in  which  the  false 
Vo!. !.  p.  43,  r.  prophets  came  into  existence.)     It  is  line, 

*  The  author  of  the  Ctementlneg  prolia-  the  qnestion  arises  then,  how  he  repreaent- 
biy  belonged  to  that  cU»  of  the  Ebionitea  ed  to  himself  the  oricin  of  oiheis.  whom  he 
_t 1. u — 1  .k . — 1  i,!-i. .»  — -i^ed  no  less  aa  ftrms  of  manifeslstios 

the  primal  s[Hrit 
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tfie  great  mafia  of  worldly  minded  Jews  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  because  they  did  not  find  realized  in  him  every 
feature  of  the  Messiah's  image  presented  to  them  in  the  prophets ; 
while  the  Christian  church  teachers,  without  diBtJnguiahing  the  peculiar 
positions  held  by  the  prophets  in  the  development  of  the  Theocracy 
from  the  more  advanced  position  of  Christianity,  contrived  by  allegori- 
cal shifts  to  introduce  the  fully  developed  Christian  scheme  into  the 
prophets ;  while  the  opponents  of  Judaiam  among  the  Gnostics  laid  hold 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  prophetic  writings,  to  prove 
that  an  absolute  opposition  existed  betwixt  Judaism  and  Chrisdanity ;  — 
the  author  of  the  Clementines  opposed  to  all  this  another  view  m  the 
idea  of  inspiration  and  of  the  prophetic  gift,  by  which,  while  the  divine 
character  of  the  Mos^c  religion  was  upheld,  the  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets were  represented  not  as  constituting  any  part  which  belonged  to  the 
■  progressive  completion  of  that  religion,  but  as  something  wholly  alien 
from  it.  He  may  have  attached  himself  to  a  sect  among  the  Jews 
which  exalted  Moses  far  above  the  prophets,  and  which  placed  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  to  say  the  least,  far  below  the  Pentateuch.^ 

This  view  of  the  corruption  of  the  original  truth  by  becoming  int«r- 
mized  with  foreign  eleutenta  in  the  records  of  revelation,  stands  con- 
nected wil^  a  remarkable  idea  coQceming  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  roligious  iaith,  and  the  law  observed  by  the  revelations  of  God 
to  mankind.  That  intermixture  was  designed,  for  instance,  for  tha 
special  purpose  of  trying  the  godlike  temper  in  man.  The  conscious- 
ness of  Goo,  love  to  God,  should  be  so  strongly  developed  in  the  mao 
of  piety,  as  to  reject  at  once  aa  spurious  aH  mose  decLu^ons  at  vari- 
ance with  it,  which  have  become  incorporated  into  the  records  of  relig- 
ion. The  criterion,  accordingly,  in  this  case,  was  in  the  diapo^tion ;  — 
every  thing  was  to  depend  oa  the  cherishing  of  a  disposition  in  which 
genuine  faith  had  become  rooted.^  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  lead 
men  into  error,  but  only  cause  the  hidden  disposition  of  every  one  to 
be  made  manifest.  Thus  each  man  finds  a  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
such  as  ho  would  have  him  to  be."^  In  another  recension  of  this 
work,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  which  are  known  to  ua  only  iu  the 
shape  given  to  them  by  the  version  of  RuSqub,  this  idea  is  also  applied 
to  God's  mode  of  revealing  himself  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the 
entire  life  of  humanity ;  '*  tiiat  which  may  create  doubt  every  where  a<s 

1  Eptphanina  knew  of  an  Bbkmite  pv^,  v^otu^   rodf   irpo^^rof   ^tTtaX^KCvai.     In 

who  Td^ved  ibe  Pcntsteach  alone  as  the  Combefli.  bibtiothecia  gneeor.  patr.  anMari- 

diTine  book  of  ihe  Old  TettaniFDt,  jn  did  nm  noviaainiDDi  Pan  L  f.  113.  Paris,  1673. 

not  admit  the  aothoril;  eren  of  ihiit  in  iU  ^  As  to  the  «nd  nhidi  Ihe  introdactioa  of 

whole  oxlenl,  and  who  acknowledged  Christ  (hose  fatee  doclanuions,  {rCrv  pXaatifivr 

■lone  B3  a  true  pmphct,  and  repreunted  Kipvanrur)  were  to  siibKne,  the  Uomilici 

the  propheU   of   tbe   Old    Testament    as  laj:  Tofro  yiyavtv  ioyrit  tai  Kpiaet,  Avuf 

propnels  endowed  merely  with  hnmsn  in-  l).tyxAuani,  nvcr  ToXituaiv  ri  lord  rta 

•iffht,  •rvviaeiiC  tipofi/Taf,  laJ  oix  uXiSeiaf.  &tdv   ypafivTa   f  lAi^iouf    txav,    rivcf  Tt 

HJeriM.  30.  c.  IB  et  IS.    A  depreciation  of  ffi-op/j  rj  rp6f  atriv  ri  ■or'  airofi  Ktya- 

tbe  prophcu  «prirBinc  oat  of  some  «ach  fuva  /a}  /aovov   uirarr-eiv,  ilia   it^H  t^ 

Bbkmiie  prinripie,  wo  find  described  also  in  ip^^  inotitra  Avixf^o'.     Horn.  IL  c  SB 

the  words  of  Methodius,  who  wmM  ia  th"        "  ~ 

btginniog  of  the  4th  ceDtnrj:  'Ei  Uiac  u 
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eompmying  that  which  leads  to  faith  in  a  diTitie  providence." '  It  is 
mterestmg  to  observe,  bovr  the  author  of  the  Clementines  was  led  by  his 
pecoliar  ooBmologioal  and  theological  ajBtem  to  express,  for  the  first  Ume, 
that  great  and  fruitful  idea  which  the  profound  Pascal,  from  an  entire- 
ly diferent  point  of  view,  has  so  beantifullj  unfolded  in  his  apologetJo 
"  Thoughts ; "  — the  idea  in  which  various  difficulties,  standing  in  the 
way  of  reli^ns  futh,  first  meet  their  solution,  and  which  points  to  the 
true  connection  between  believing  piety  and  liberal  science. 

Strongly  prominent  as  the  conception  of  outward  revelation,  of  Q» 
ftTithority  of  a  true  prophet,  is  made  in  the  Clementmes,  no  lees  care- 
fully notwithstanding  is  the  author  of  this  work  on  bis  guard,  as  is  evi- 
dent &om  what  has  been  said,  against  ^viog  a  one^dcd  outwardnett 
to  the  supntnaturalist  principle.  The  universal  revelation  proceeding 
from  Adam  becomes  —  as  we  see  —  at  the  same  time,  an  inward  one  in 
the  conscience.  Every  new  revelation,  by  which  the  matter  of  the  first 
was  to  be  restored  to  its  original  purity,  is  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  inward  state  of  recipiency,  the  inner  consciousness  of  God  and  of 
truth.  The  good  mui  dares  to  believe  nothing,  on  whatever  authority 
it  may  be  presented,  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  God  (the  geo- 
eral  idea  of  God)  and  with  God's  creation.  The  nature  related  to 
God  is  the  spot  where  the  inner  revelation  of  God  takes  place.  In  the 
truth,  implanted  by  God  in  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  all  other 
truth  is  contained ;  —  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  does  but  bring 
tJiis  up  to  consciousness.'  This  revelatjon  of  God,  coming  forth  from 
witJiin,  is  somcthisg  higher  and  more  trust-worthy  than  any  revelation 
by  visions  and  dreams,  which,  after  all,  is  something  without  the  man, 
and  pre-suppoaes  in  him  an  estrangement  from  the  God,  who  stands  to 
him  m  so  outward  a  relation.^ 

Accordmg  to  Uie  doctrine  of  this  work,  then,  the  first  father  of  the 
human  race  was  moved  by  the  love  of  his  children,  scattered  tJirougb- 
out  the  world,  to  appear  once  more  on  the  earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  original  religion  from  the  addi- 
tions which  distorted  it.  This  purpose  of  his  appearance  is  intimated 
by  him,  when  he  says,  Matth.  £ :  17,  "  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destn^ 
the  law,*  but  to  fulfil."  What  he  has  destroyed,  then,  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  what  he  calls  Hie  law,  to  that  primitive  religion.'  He  appeared 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  blessings  to  his  other  chit 
dren,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  delivering  to  them  also  that  pure,  primi-  ' 
live  religion,  which  had  been  constantly  handed  down  by  a  consecrated 
few  among  the  Jewish  people.^  Heuce  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  alto- 
gether one  with  the  pui-c  »nd  original  doctrine  of  I^Ioses.  The  Jewish 
mystic,  the  Essenian  or  any  person  of  that  class,  who  embraced  Chris- 

1  Nihil  oniDino  eat,  qnod  fldem  proridGn-  tpofiariM  col  iwnviov,  tH  ii  flpdf  ^i^ov 

tiM  fariat,  ei  uon  hiMsl  e  contnrio  sliad  aro/ai  Kurd  aroiia. 

•d  iDfidelitatem  pantnni.    Becognition.  1.  .    *Thewordi  "roAr  rpsf ^oc"  ara  mW* 

yni.  c.  53.  trarilj  omitted  here,  becanae  the  profJuM 

*  '£v  r^  iv  i/Uv  i*  SeoS  rcStiOf  mrtp^o-  were  not  recognized  b;  ttia  anthor. 

rwuf  rdaa  tvnrai  4  i^na,  ^soi  it  *  Horn.  III.  f  51. 

Xiipi  asttrtrai  xai  dutwaXfeirom.  ■  Ti  in"  alavoc  tv  upwrrj)  djioif  Vdps- 

■Hom.  XVII.  i  IS:  Td  i%  ipTV!  it'  ^Ayicvo  Kjipivaav. 
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tiuiitf,  waa  not  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  of  Chriat 
vas  for  him  but  a  confirmation  of  this  earlier  reli^oua  belief;  he  only 
rejoiced  to  behold  that  secret  doctrine  now  made  tiia  common  propeity 
of  mankind,  —  a  thing  vhich  before  seemed  to  bim  impracticable.  In 
Jeans  he  witnessed  a  new  appearance  of  th&t  Adam,  whom  he  had  con- 
stantlj  reverenced  as  tho  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  godlike  in  hu- 
manity. "  None  but  the  father  could  so  love  his  own  children,  as 
Jesus  loved  men.  His  greatest  sorrow  was,  that  he  must  be  striven 
agiuast  by  those  in  their  ignorance,  for  whom  he  strove  as  hb  children ; 
and  yet  he  loved  them  that  hated  him,  yet  he  wept  over  the  disobe- 
dient, yet  he  blessed  them  that  blasphemed  bim,  yet  he  prayed  for  his 
enemies ;  and  these  things  he  not  only  did  himaelf,  as  a  father,  but  also 
taught  his  disciples  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  conduct  towards  men 
as  their  brethren,"^ 

Hence,  then,  the  conclusion— "that  the  same  primitive  religion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  in  Christianity ;  —  he 
who  possesses  the  former,  may  dispense  with  the  latter ;  and  he  who 
possesses  the  latter,  with  the  former: — provided  the  Jew  does  not 
blaspheme  Christ,  wbom  he  knows  not,  nor  the  Christian,  Moees,  whom 
he  knows  not.  But  ha  who  is  counted  worthy  of  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  both,  to  find  in  the  doctrine  announced  by  both  but  one 
and  the  same  truth,  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  man  rich  in  God,  —  one 
who  has  found  in  the  old  that  which  has  become  now,  and  in  the  new, 
that  which  is  old  ;  — an  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  passage  in  Matth.  13: 
52.*  The  Jew  and  the  Christian  owe  it  entirely  to  the  grace  of  God, 
that  they  have  been  led  by  these  revelations  of  the  primal  man,  —  re- 
peated under  different  forms,  one  by  Moses,  another  by  Christ,  —  to 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  Divine  will.  After  they  have  obt^ned  this,  then, 
without  any  help  from  themselves,  that  which  now  does  depend  on 
themselves  is,  to  carry  out  in  their  conduct  all  that  is  prescribed  by 
Moses  or  by  Christ.  Itisinthisway,  too,they  entitle  themselves  to  a 
reward." 

Now  if  we  must  recognize,  in  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  after 
this  exposition  of  his  system,  the  representative  of  some  Jewish  princi- 
ple of  doctrine,  peculiarly  modified  by  a  way  of  thinking  closely  allied 
to  Essenism,  a  principle  according  to  which  the  tBork  of  Christ  is  not 
prominently  set  forth  as  the  main  point,  but  Christ  is  Considered  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  teacher  and  lawgiver,  the  revealer  of  the  truth  which 
had  been  previously  taught  and  transmitted  as  a  secret  doctrine;-^ 
then  it  becomes  evident  in  what  sort  of  relation,  or  rather  oppo^tion,  he 
must  have  stood  to  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  Jewish 
principle,  apprehended  in  this  exclusive  and  one-uded  manner,  was  wont 
to  express  a  peculiar  hostility  to  this  Apostle  ;  we  may  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  the  same  hostile  relation  existing  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is 
true,  Paul  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  name  ;  but  the  author  may  have 

>  Horn.  ni.  I  19.  ivijp  h  iffefi  ir^iaiOf  ffanjpiiS^ijroi.  ri  r» 

*  Uom.  VIU.  t  7;  11^  j  tic  itanifM*-  &pxaia  via  rv  ^ponj  KOt  rii  soivd  itaJiati 
9chi  rat);  d/i^mou(  ki!tyv€niat,  Cii  fudf     vevo^nuc. 
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hftd  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  attack  the  priudpjes  cf  the  Apostle, 
without  introducing  hia  name  ;  and  this  is  the  conrae  actually  taken  in 
the  epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  prefixed  to  the  Clementines ; '  where,  by 
tiie  unknown  enemy,  who  corrupted  the  doctrine  harmonizing  with  the 
Mosuc  law,  which  was  preached  by  f  eter,  no  other  person  can  be  un- 
derstood than  Paul.^  If  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  the  author  of  the 
Clementinefl  to  c&rry  out  the  idea  of  hia  work  in  a  consistent  manner, 
without  playing  his  part  falsely,  he  could  allow  nothing  to  be  seen  in 
the  present  but  the  germ  of  the  future ;  and  was  obliged  to  represent 
those  tendencies  of  his  own  time,  which  he  really  meant  to  combat,  as 
though  they  had  been  already  attacked  in  their  principle  by  the  Apoe- 
tie  Peter.  Accordingly  he  ass^la  several  of  the  tendencies  which  first 
began  to  appear  in  the  hud  during  the  second  century,  such  as  Gnosti- 
cism, perhaps  also  MouLanism ;  but  he  transfers  them  all  to  the  contem- 
porary of  the  Apoetle  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  who,  on  account  of  iiie 
opinion  eutertaincd  of  him  in  the  first  centuries,  was  very  generally  re- 
^uded  as  the  representative  and  forerunner  of  all  the  heretical  tendon- 
ciea  of  later  times.  As  Peter  is  the  representative  of  the  pure  doctrine 
of  revelation  i  so  in  his  view  every  thing  conspired  in  the  person  of 
Simon  Magus  to  denote  the  blending  together  of  all  erroneous  tenden- 
cies in  one  image,  wherein  the  analogies  to  individual  appearances  in 
later  times  cannot  be  disci riguiahed  with  certainty.  In  the  Bense  of  the 
author,  the  Pauline  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  law  bebngcd,  without  any  doubt,  among  the  number  of  these.  And 
the  remark  is,  in  all  probability,  aimed  against  the  Apoetie  Paul,  when 
Peter  aays  to  Simon  Magus,  "  Why  should  Christ  have  remained  with 
his  disciples  and  Inatructod  them  an  entire  year,^  if  one  might  be  formed 

'  This  perlwps  did  not  prorsed  from  the  ioiited  in  Ihe  4rf««lTe  chronological  M- 

ttme  ambor  at  (ho  Clemeniincs.    So  ve  ran^emenl  of  ercBla  in  the  goapel  hiitarj, 

might  conclude  from  tlio  Tact,  thiit  lie  illf-  as  wo  Snd  it  the  Bynoptioal  wnten.    Had 

fers  from  tlie  CItmcntinca  in  his  view  of  llie  tlic  ntilhor  known,  however,  frem  the  g<i«- 

Old  Tcslamenl  prophcrd,  inasmuch  at  their  pet  of  John,  that  the  miniEtnof  Christ  laated 

divine  anihorily  is  prcsnppoacd,  and  only  kbouI  yatri,  he  assacedly  had  Rpecial  good 

Ihe  ncccasiljr  of  having  a  lijv  lo  Ihe  ryht  rcaion (ornuttingdowmrwra/ years  inetead 

Bndcrslanding  of  ihcm  argued  from   the  of  one.    We  ghall  find  it  probebte,  ihera- 

UDbigcit;  of  iheir  langaagc.  fore,  that  he  made  no  use  of  Joha'a  rocpcL 

*  It  is  reij  evident  that  Peter  alludes  to  Yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Clemen. 
what  ia  related  in  Ihe  epi^ille  of  Faul  to  the  tinea  declarations  of  Christ,  which  bear  a 
Galuiana,  when  he  sayi:  "1  see  akeadv  close  resemblance  to  the  altogelherpoculiar 
the  beginniog  of  the  evil ;  for  some  of  the  tvpe  of  Christ'*  ^scontses  aa  exhibited  in  ' 
GcalJles  have  rejected  the  doctrines  taught  iKis  goapel,  and  which  appear  so  nearly  the 
bj  me,  which  are  in  hnnnony  wilh  the  law,  aame  with  pnrUcular  sayings  of  Chrul, 
having  adopted  an  anti-lcgai  and  fabnions  which  are  nowhere  lo  be  met  with  but  in 
doctrine  from  the  man  who  ia  my  enemy,  this  gospel,  that  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving 
(roi>  ixSpoi/  uvtf(jiJn-oii  uvofiov  rtva  Koi  then  lo  bo  essentially  identical.  We  ninst 
^XuapuiiTi -upoaiiiiaiitvoi  iiSaaniOJaii.)  And  either  suppose,  then,  that  these  sayings 
ibis  is  what  some  have  undcrtaben  to  do  cnme  to  the  knD«lGd;,-e  of  the  author 
even  dnrinf;  my  life-linie,  wresiing  my  throngh  some  other  coUeciion  or  narraiivo 
words  by  various  false  interpretations,  lo  drnwn  fiDm  the  gospel  of  John,  or  (hat  he 
the  sabversion  of  the  law,  ai  if  I  also  were  found  in  his  evayyi'Xifni  KoS"  'E/^po/owf  snch 
really,  though  1  did  not  openly  express  it,  wonia  of  Christ  latcn  from  tradition,  which 

of  Ihe  same  opinion."  ,7ohn  hiis   commimicBted    in    the   original 

*  A  (oppocilion,  of  which  we  And  many  connection  in  which  they  were  spoken.  The 
traces  even  in  writers  bcloi^ing  to  ihe  first  latter  will  appear  to  have  been  the  true  stale 
ccntnrv,  ar.d.  which  might  Imvc  easily  orig-  of  the  cose,  if  we  cominre  the  form  of  theae 
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into  a  teacher  hy  a  yisioii  ?  If,  however,  tbou  heist  been  made  an  apofr 
tie  after  having  been  instracted  b;^  him  in  a  momentary  appearance, 
tiien  preach  his  words,  love  bis  apostles,  and  figbt  not  against  me,  who 
have  lived  in  bis  society."  ^  There  appears  also  to  be  some  allusion  to 
the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Ghristiaa  scheme  agunst  the  Fanline  type 
of  doctrine,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  when 
Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  law,  that,  as  the  appearance  of  falsehood  must 
Qoiformly  precede  the  revelatjon  of  the  tmch,  —  Simon  Magus  having 
preceded  Peter, — ^so  the  false  gospel  must  first  be  spread  by  a  teacher 
of  error,  (Paul,)  and  then,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  true 
gospel  must  be  secretly  disseminated,  for  the  rectificatioa  of  the  suhsc- 
qnent  heresies,  (in  accordance  with  that  taste  for  mystery  which  char- 
acterized a  tendency  so  closely  allied  to  Kssenism  ;)^  and  so  likewise  at 
the  end  of  jJl,  the  Antichrist  would  precede  the  appearance  of  Christ 

It  must  have  proved  difficult,  it  is  true,  for  that  ri^d  Eblomtism 
which  m^ntuned  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  when  the 
Christian  church  had  once  established  itself  on  an  independent  footing 
among  the  pagans,  to  make  proselytes  from  among  the  members  of  that 
body ;  but  it  seems  to  follow,  notwithstanding,  from  the  words  of  Justin 
Martyr,  which  have  been  cited  above,  that  such  attempts  still  continued 
to  be  made  in  his  time,  and  not  ^ways  without  success ;  for  he  speaka 
of  Pagan  Christians,  who  had  been  induced  to  unite  the  observimce  of 
the  Mosuc  law  with  the  Christian  faith.^ 

As  it  would  appear,  then,  from  the  expo^tion  which  has  been  given, 
that  there  were  various  grades  of  difference  amongst  those  who  were 
inclined  to  the  Ebionito  way  of  thinking,  so  there  were  also  such  grades 
of  difference  amongst  the  Pagan  Christians  in  their  relation  to  the  Ebi- 
onites ;  Scorn  a  mild  and  tolerant,  intorme^te  tendency,  to  downright 
opposition.  In  these  diversities,  too,  we  meet  once  more  with  those 
various  shades  which  had  already  begun  to  appear  in  the  apostolic  age. 
On  both  sides,  error  could  find  some  pcnnt  of  union.  That  tendency 
which  strove  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Jewish  and  Pagan 
OhristJans,  might  be  led  wrong  by  the  habit  of  surrendering  itself  too 
much  to  ^e  influence  of  the  Jewish  spirit ;  the  more  repulsive  tenden- 

layings,  as  they  occur  in  the  ClemcDIIne*,  Tor  profound,  exlcnsiTG  and  can<lid  mquiir, 

with  the  fann  in  irhidi  we  find  them  in  th«  nndereUndti  the  auiliar  as  allaiting  In  thii 

gospel  acconlinK  U  John.  case  also  to  Jews.    But  since,  In  ihe  prcrcd' 

'  Horn.  XVlI.  t  19.  ing  pussBgii,  thoM  Jewish  Chriatinns  hitrs 

*  Horn.   II.  c.   17;    Jlpurov   V""*^   ^^i  been  described  who  ntm  for  ronatraininjj 

iX^civ  ciayyiXim>  ino  jrhivou  rivbf,  tai  M"  the  pagans  to  observe  the  Mosiuc  law.  I  do 

otrtif,  lieTi  na&aipeaiv  rau  iyiov  roirou,  rf-  Dot  see  liow  we  can  suppose  Ihnt  Jo»n  are 

avye^iDv  liAiTi^^f  Kpi^  diairr/ifS^ai.  mennl  nj^ln  bj  "  those  who  roDowed  Ihem, 

'Justin's  words  are,  (1,  c.  f,  266:)  Toi)t  and  pansed  o'er  to  the  observance  of  the 

Si  Kei-&o/ih'Mc  oCtoic  M  ritv  Iwa/uni  iro-  law.       The   latter  mnBt   neaasaiilj'  be  • 

XtTiiav   /leri   Tov   fvT^ativ    rifv  tl;  tAv  different  class  from  the  fbrmer,  and  there- 

Xpmrdv  TOV  tfraC  6/iaXirflat  Kal  mi^afir-  fore  pHgan  Christians  only  c*n   be  mennL 

tfoi    Iffuf   ijraTioiiddvu.      We   take  it  for  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  Jnstin  does  not 

granted,  in  the  view  of  the  mailer  which  express  himself  with  the  same  mildness  In 

'    we  have  given  in  the  test,  that  the  auihor  speaking  of  ihe  laiier,  as  in  speaking  of  the 

ii  here  speaking  not  of  Jews  bnl  of  pagans,  former  i  for  with  regard  to  one  class  be 

On  Ibe other  huid,lheDiaconnaC.Semisch  simply  testifies  his  disapprobation,  bat  with 

in  bis  Monograph  on  Justin  Marlyr.  (Theil  regard  to  tlie  others  he  says  donbtfully,  "be 

IL  8.  S3S,iULiii.  1,)  a  work  disuogoished  believes  they  wonid  perkepi  be  saved 
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ey  might  in  this  way  be  pushed  onward  to  sa  ultra  Paulinism,  breaking 
loose  from  tiie  connection  of  all  the  other  types  of  apostolic  doctrine, 
and  gradually  passing  over  into  the  province  of  Gnosticism.  These 
more  rigid  Pagan  Christians,  who  by  no  means  adhered  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  St.  Paul,  we  find  represented  by  that  class  of  whom  Justin 
says,  that  they  pronounced  the  like  sentence  of  condemnation  on  all 
who  sljll  observea  the  Mosuc  law,  even  those  who  were  not  wishing  to 
obtrude  it  on  the  Gentile  Christians ;  muntuned  that  such  could  not 
be  saved ;  and  reoonnced  all  Christian  fellowship  and  all  manner  of 
intercourse  with  them.'     The  milder  tendency  of  the  Pagan  Christian 

Srty  is  presented  to  ua,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  person  of  Justin 
artyr  himself.  He  is  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
tiiose  Jewish  Christians,  who,  although  they  observed  the  Mosaic  law 
for  themselves,  yet  were  not  for  obliging  the  Gentiles  to  do  the  same. 
He  knew  how  to  overlook  the  weakness  of  a  subordinate  position,* 
whichmuatpresentitselfin  the  interval  between  Judaism  and  Gentilism ; 
to  distinguish  an  inferior  and  still  defective  stage  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge, from  the  heretical  element.  But  even  on  thoee  Jewish  Chris- 
tians  who,  while  they  maintained  the  altoluU  validity  of  the  Mostuc 
law,  yet  united  with  it  fiiith  in  Christ,  be  pronounced  no  anathema,  ex- 
duding  them  from  salvation,  but  simply  witnessed  that  he  could  not 
i^ree  with  them.  And,  what  is  still  more,  even  from  the  less  excnsa- 
to  Gentile  Christmns,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away, 
by  the  deceptive  representations  of  Judaizing  proselyte  makers,  to  adopt 
the  Mosuc  law,  even  from  these  he  ventures  not  to  exclude  all  hope  of 
salvation ;  be  b^,  they  may  perhaps  be  saved  bv  their  faith  in  Jesua  as 
their  Saviour.  He  is  ever  true  to  the  principle  of  tne  apostolic  church,  that 
fiuth  in  Jesoa  as  the  Messiah  is  the  sole  ground  of  salvation ;  and  this 
&ith  he  etill  acknowledges  to  exist,  even  where  it  is  accompanied  with 
all  defective  Christian  knowledge.  So  mildly  did  he  judge  respecting 
those  who  were  still  entangled  m  that  error  ;  although  fie  must  have 
known,  without  doubt,  that  they  were  far  removed,  not  only  in  their  views 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  bat  also  in  their  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  from  what  he  considered  to  be  Christian  truth.  He  speaks  ex- 
{Hressly,  also,  of  thoae  who  recognized  Christ  barely  as  a  man  bom  of 
men,^  and  without  adding  any  haisher  word,  he  simply  says,  he  does 
oot  agree  with  them,*  because  he  held  only  lo  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
ud  of  the  prophets.     He  was  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  with 

I  M^Ji  ■wvuvciv  ipAiar  ^  forfot  rali  it  ww  olnerTed  Jnit  before,  Ihu  the  dodriM 

Totovnuc  rn^jiuvref.  of  a  pregiiating  divine  imlnre  of  the  Mtraiah 

*  Aid  roS  oa^evii  rff  /vutijc  u  he  ex-  waa  one  pecntutrlj^  foreign  to  thote  of  IMr 

preHci  it.  rare,  vii.  the  JiaiA,  we  mig{it  be  led  to 

■  Ed.  Colon,  f.  S6T.    It  ia  the  EUonitu,  conjeclare,  that  Jastin  exprnned  himtelf 

wlthoDi  doubt,  whom  he  fau  pBiiicolirly  in  thui :  "  Hence  there  *n  ra»nr  of  your  nee, 

*i«w  here;  allhongh  other  Chriitiani  of  (of  Jewish  deucnt,)  who  do  indeed  mo- 

dtniter  riem  mtiy  be  moaDt  >t  the  eame  knowledge  Jeani  u  the  Mceiiah,  bat  hoM 

■  -  -'  --'■--  '-■-  to  be  •  mere  mBD."  We  do  not  T«n- 
:,  however,  u>  pronoanre  the  remdiug 


we  may  uanme  thM  the  reading  bim  to  be  •  mere  mBD."  We  do  n 
tt  the  manoKripl  ii  cocrect :  "  Tiv^f  un?  tore,  however,  u>  pronoanre  the  i 
tw8  InuTipoo  /raouf."    Yet   taking   into    '  tfierfpov"  to  be  the  oM  neceaaaril]'  t 


__Daidcntion,  that  the  fdinue  "iiiirtptv    qnired  by  the  context. 
><i«("kBdettgiiUkmoftlieJew8,Bndthat        *  Olf  06  amrl^tuai. 
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more  sharpness  ftgainst  the  Gnostics,  since  hj  these,  as  will  hereafter 
be  ahoim,  the  fundamental  doctrine  itself  of  the  historical  Christ  wafl 
attacked. 

This  mild  tone  of  judgment  with  regard  to  the  Ebionites  hy  no  means 
warrants  us,  then,  to  suppose  thB.t  Justin  himself  was  iDclined  to  Ebio- 
nitism.^  The  very  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  Jud^in^  Christians,  as  parties  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy, 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary,  —  as  well  as  the  Pauline  element 
of  his  Theology,^  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Indeed, 
how  could  that  man  be  possibly  inclined  to  Ebionitism,  who  could  assert 
that  Christians  of  &  more  genuine  stamp  sprang  from  the  midst  of  the 
pagans,  than  from  the  midat  of  the  Jews,'  —  who  gave  it  to  be  unde^ 
stood  that  the  genuine  and  full  understanding  of  Christianity  must  first 
proceed  from  £e  pagans. 

Such  mildness  m  passing  judgment  on  the  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment in  ChristJanity  did  not,  indeed,  last  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  only  among  the  Alexandrian  church  teachers  that  the  traces  of  auch 
mildness  once  more  make  their  appearance ;  and  indeed  this  waa  a  pe- 
culiarity which  stood  connected  with  their  whole  tendency  of  mind, 
hereafter  to  be  described.  Thus  Origen  *  again  recognizes  in  these  Ebity 
nites  weak  brethren,  whom  Christ  notwitl^tanding  did  not  reject ;  for 
be  was  even  to  them  the  Messiah,  from  whom  they  expected  all  thmr 
help,  although  they  acknowledged  in  him  only  the  Son  of  David,  not 
the  Son  of  God.  In  his  fine  allegorical  exposition  of  the  story  of  Bar- 
timeus,  Mark  10 :  46,  he  represents  the  blind  man  who  accosted  Jesus 
as  the  Ebionite,  and  tho  many  who  bid  him  to  be  silent,  as  the  i«- 
UtBert  from  among  the  heathen,  who  for  the  most  part  have  higher 
views  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  although  the 
many  bid  him  be  silent,  he  cries  still  the  more,  since  he  believes  on 
Jesus,  although  be  believes  on  Um  rather  after  the  human  manner,* 
and  says,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,"  * 

From  Ebiouitiam,  however,  we  must  distinguish^  certMn  elcmenta, 
possessing  some  affinity  with  Ebionitism,  but  involving  a  grossly  mate- 
rial view  of  Christianity,  ^ce  they  adhered  to  the  sensuous  envelope 
of  the  letter,  and  f^ed  of  penetratmg  to  its  spirit ;  that  materialist  ele- 
ment of  the  religious  spirit,  in  affinity  with  the  Jewish  position,  which 
betrayed  itself,  for  example,  In  the  anthropo-morphism  and  anthropo-pi^ 

1  Aj  iii  maintained  hy  many  in  moflom  •  See  alwve,  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

tinwi.    For  the  hiMorv  and  also  &  thorough  *  Mjiith.  T.  XVI.  c  13. 

refotalion  of  tbia  opinion,  ronsolt  the  kIiovc  '  UwrtiiM  fxtr  M  riw  'IjjooDv,  Mtpo- 

cited  work  of  ScmiHch,  (Th,  IL  p.  233.)  Trujurepov  ii  itierciav. 

'  Thut  he  merer  quolei  St.  Paul  hy  nnme, 
can  be  no  evidence  to  the  contrarv;  allhoiii-b 
we  ihonld  nol  Ik  iiwlincd,  with  ^inixch,  to 

acoonnt  for  thii  lilcnce  on  the  gniand  that  in  Clement  of'Alcxiuid'rui:  Oi  iiiv  n-oUoi 

tha  Dialogue  enm  Tryphona  was  written  v^  Aaiid  iT^cm  pe  IXtym,  iXiyot  it  vltv 

ezpreuty  with  reference  to  the  Jeini.     We  kyiyvunnov  roD  ^coi.     Strxjm.  L  TI.  f  680. 

flnd  elemeDta  derived  from  the  apoitle  John  T  The  nceled  of  this  dialinction,  and  the 

alio  io  ihe  nme  woric,  altbonch  John  is  too  indiscriminate  ajiplicsiion  oT  the  tana 

nowhere  named;  and  in  general,  with  the  Ebionitisin,  have,  in  recent   timta,  given 

exception  of  the  icriptMres  of  the  Otd  Tes-  occaaion  to  many  arbitntfj  hiuorical  axn- 

tamant,  no  wriiint;  is  citeri  hy  name  but  the  Innationa  and  bypotboMt. 
CbunMnfttriu  of  the  Aposilea. 
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tttism  of  die  doctrine  concerning  God ;  in  tlie  low,  worldly  viewB  of  the 
Idngdom  to  be  fbanded  by  Christ  on  etirth ;  in  Chiliasm.  A  tendency 
of  this  kind  might  easily  take  its  riee  also  in  paganism,  sioce  it  found  ft 
ready  point  of  union  m  the  sensuous  element  of  spiritual  culture  genei*- 
ally ;  and  this  would,  of  itself,  stand  forth  prominectly  as  the  first  stage 
of  evolution,  until  the  influence  of  Chriatianitv,  like  the  leaven,  had 
more  fully  penetrated  the  endre  mode  of  thinking.  Althongh  we  find 
among  Jewish  tendencies  the  first  traces  of  an  intermiitnre  of  the  theo- 
cratic principles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  hence  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  into  the  Christian  church,^  yet 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  this  cormption  of  the  great  Christian  prin- 
dple,  coaceming  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  MBtory  of  the  church 
conatitutioa,  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  and  every  where  to  such  a 
source.  We  see  the  opposite  case  to  this  in  the  Roman  church,  where 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  which  proceeded  in  the  first  place 
from  a.  Pauline,  Gentile  Christian  principle,^  could  afterwards,  through 
that  ontward  and  formal  notion  of  the  church  which  found  its  point  of 
attachment  in  the  political  element  of  the  Roman  spirit,  make  open 
room  for  the  reactdou  of  the  Jewish  element  that  had  been  vonquiwed 
by  Paul. 

This  new  intermixtnre  of  Jewish  and  Christian  principlee  contributed 
to  call  forth  the  reaction  of  that  oppt^te  tendency  of  mind,  already  de- 
scribed aa  to  its  great  features  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  pres- 
ent section, —  we  mean  the  Gnostic  tendency, — which  at  length  muat 
bring  about  a  total  separation  of  Christianity  from  its  organic  connec- 
tion with  Juduam.  But  Gnosticism  is  one  link  of  a  greater  series  of 
phenomena  peculiar  to  this  period,  originating  in  the  vast  interchange 
among  nations  which  this  age  witnessed,  the  contact  of  the  East  with 
the  West,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  spirit, — 
eoch  a  series  of  events  as  occurs  in  history  only  at  rare  intervals. 

We  see  how  Christianity  announces  itself  to  the  East  &ad  the  West 
as  a  new  power  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  how  oriental  and  occidental 
minds  are  attracted  by  it,  and  peculiar  combinations  of  both  are  formed 
nndcr  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  a  proof  of  the  great  energy  with 
which  it  begins  to  operate  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  nations.  A  transient,  though  stupendous  phenomenon  indeed,  but 
premonitory  of  the  enduring  influence  which  Christianity  was  to  pro- 
duce in  more  distant  future  times.  This  series  of  phenomena  we  now 
propose  more  distinctiy  to  consider. 

SecU  tMdk  mymattd  i»  lAe  lUnding  of  Chiitiamli/  wiA  ancKnt  OnamU  Finn. 

The  list  of  these  commences  with  the  great  family  of  the  Gnostic 
sects,  in  which  this  intcrmingUng  of  the  old  oriental  spirit  with  Chris- 
tianity made  its  earhest  appearance.  We  shall  speak  first  therefore 
of  the 

I  On  tiili  gronnil,  we  Snd  uaert«d  alrca-        '  See  the  CTidencc  in  fiTOT  of  thil  origin 
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Gmttnd  Bema^  mOu  Origin  lad  Characta  af  1}um  Stelx,m  Abt  Oimam  Cliiaaatr^^ 
and  the  Sptc^fic  Diffatiitxa,  conftilalitig  Hie  GntmA  if  Huir  Stiidicitioa. 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  historical  importance  of  this  great  ph*- 
nomeoon,  we  must  contemplate  it  from  oeveral  different  points  of  view. 
We  pereeiye  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  reaction  of  the  ariatocrstjc 
spAi,  ruling  supreme  in  the  life  and  making  itself  felt  in  the  reli^oa 
aad  idiiloaopbj  of  the  old  worid,  against  the  Christiaa  principle  bj 
which  it  waa  overthrown,  apainst  the  recognition  of  one  religious  f^tih 
whereby  all  the  diatJnctloM  hitherto  subsiating  among  men  in  relation  to 
the  lugher  life  were  to  be  abolished,  and  all  united  together  in  one 
higher  fellowship  of  life.  As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  culture 
had  at  first  Bpunted  this  faith  with  contempt,  and  set  itself  in  hostile 
oppoflitJOQ  to  it,  so  afterwards,  when  Christianity  had  found  its  way  among 
the  educated  men  and  seekera  after  wisdom,  the  same  principle  was  at- 
tracted itself  on  msaiy  sides  by  Christianity,  and  sought  to  incorporate 
itself  with  it.  To  such  a  tendency  the  very  name  employed  to  de«g- 
nate  this  phenomenon,  the  Gnosis,  refers,  which  denotes  the  religion  of 
knowledge  and  of  one  who  knows,  as  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  midti- 
tude  (jTHTTv  Tin-  jTolAiic.)  Wc  havo  seen^  how  already  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  such  a  philosophic  system  of  rchgion  Lad  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  Platomsm,  which  would  exalt  itself  above,  or  set 
itself  up  in  opposition  to,  the  common  religious  faith.  Such  a  tendency 
now  found  its  way  into  Christiuiity.  But  iu  the  present  case,  Orien- 
talism was  added  to  Hellenism,  —  the  Oriental  Theotophy  to  the  Pla- 
tonic phUomphy.  As  on  the  practical  side,  in  church  life,  ilie  old 
distinction  betweei)  priesthood  and  laity  had  insinuated  itself  into  the 
development  of  Christianity,  so  here  we  perceive  a  similar  reaction  of 
the  ante-christian principle  on  the  theoretic  aide.  Aa  we  find  there  the 
antithesis  between  priesthood  and  liuty,  so  here  we  find  the  antithesis 
between  knowera  and  behevcrs,  —  a  hierarchy  of  another  kind.  Beside 
that  practical  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  class,  the 
other  distinction  established  itself,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  theoretical 
domain,  — the  distinction  between  the  privileged  natures,  the  men  of 
intellect,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  know,  the  rrvn/mTtnoi,  and  the  rndc 
nusa  of  the  V^wi,  who  could  not  rise  above  blind  and  implicit  faith. 
We  may  observe  uniformly,  that  all  reactions  against  the  Christian 
principle  are  first  called  forth  by  occasion  of  some  defective  or  dis- 
colored view  of  that  principle,  and  are  directed  against  this :  and  we 
cannot  fail  to  see,  that  it  was  SO  in  the  present  instance.  If  greater 
prominence  bad  been  given  in  the  church  to  the  genuine  Pauline  coucep - 
tion  of  faith,  this  reaction,  originating  in  an  over  valuation  of  knowledge, 
([that  which  Paul  himself  de^gnated  by  the  phrase  a<»fiav  i^dv,")  might 
have  arisen  indeed ;  yet  the  elevation  of  mind  which  is  grounded  in 

t  Sm  (be  aMoant  of  the  Alexaodriui  tbixilog;  id  the  gancnl  Introdnedon. 
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Uie  essence  of  fikith  ae  thus  imderstood,  vronld  not  bare  been  bo  eaedlT 
OYerlooked.  But  this  conception  had  now  become  generally  very  mncn 
obsoored ;  and  instead  of  it  there  was  to  be  fbimd  only  the  notion  of 
Uth,  in  the  aenae  of  trust  on  oatward  authoiity,  which  by  itself  alone 
could  not  obtain  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  but  must  have  added  to  it 
besides,  good  works  actuated  by  love.  Such  a  faith  might  with  good 
reason  be  characterized  as  s  subordinsrte  position  of  the  Christian  life, 
BometluDg  which  iras  more  truly  Jewish  ttaa  Christisii ;  and  this  fbr- 
niabed  Gnosticism  with  t,  plauoble  reason  for  its  deprecia^on  of  faith. ^ 
Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  faith,  taken  according  to  that  outward 
view  of  it,  often  placed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  striving  aiter 
knowledge ;  holding  fast  on  every  thing  as  potitive,  as  given  from 
without,  as  an  aggregate  of  separate,  positive  doctrines  and  precepts. 
But  in  ChristJanity,  white  faith  was  the  starting  point,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  principle  of  completion  for  all  that  is  purely  human ;  so  the  craving 
after  knowledge  in  religion  was,  without  overstepping  the  Emits  of  a 
atrict  conformity  to  nature,  also  to  find  its  satisfaction.  It  was  neces- 
sary, when  Christianity  entered  into  the  spiritual  life,  that  out  of  it 
should  grow  the  craving  to  arrive  at  some  clear  consciousness  of  the 
connection  between  the  truths  communicated  by  revelation  and  the  al- 
ready existing  mental  possessions  of  mankind, — as  also  of  the  internal 
hanntHiy  existing  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  truth  itself  as  an  or- 
ganic whole.  But  wherever  such  a  craving,  instead  of  being  met  and 
satisfied,  must  be  violently  suppressed,  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the 
Gno^  found  in  this  some  ground  of  justification.  An  exclusively  the- 
oretical tendency  opposed  itself  to  an  exclusively  practical  one,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  l»tter  tended  to  introduce  the  fonner.' 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  antique  principle  in 
religion  agtuost  the  ChriBtian,  stands  closely  connected  with  another 
point.  The  opposition  both  between  an  esoteric  sacerdotal  doctrine 
and  an  exoteric  reli^on  of  the  people,  and  between  a  philosophic  relig- 

'  The  tale  Dr.  Hobler  muAt  Gnottieum  in  to  fur  as  it  was  a  reaction  agunit  the 
•  precursor  of  Fraltslantism.  and  in  cii-  .Tewish  element  ibat  bod  beromc  mixed  in 
dcavoring  to  carry  oat  liis  position,  mndo  witb  Christianity,  waa  a  jirecnrsor  of  Pro- 
mo of  many  arEntncnlg  partially  grounded  lestantism  ;  lo  which,  howeTer,  it  mnet  be 
ia  truth.  Among  these  half  iniLhs  t«!oii»f  added,  tliai  as  tbia  reaction  in  GnoalJcinn 
the  following-  that  Gnoiliciam,  so  fur  aa  its  proceeded  from  a  difTerenl  principle,  bo  it 
polemical  aitilade  to  the  dominant  chanh  was  cnrrird  to  an  extreme  vhich  led  to  error 
IS  Fonrcmcd,  did  nndoabtcdiy  a^rec  with  of  another  kind.  Hareion  eonstitiitCB  an 
Froieilantism.  Bat  there  wss  this  diRcr-  exception  in  the  first  respect,  not  in  the  Uat. 
(■an;  ilisl  the  opposition  in  the  tno  icn-  But  as  a  Jewish  clement  mixed  in  with 
dencics  sprang  oat  of  an  altOECther  difTcr-  Christianity  ii  perceived  in  Catholicism, 
cot  positive  principle.  In  Gnoalirism  it  when  considered  from  the  Protestant  poiat 
originated  in  a  purely  iheorcticai  principle,  of  view,  so  on  the  other  band,  Gnostic  ele- 
a  conception  of  the  Gnosis  which  was  for-  mcnls  might  be  naturally  expected  lo  mani- 
cipi  fToni  the  gniand-poailion  of  Chrisli-  Test  themselves  in  Protestantism,  as  viewed 
Bsliy;  —  in  Proteslaniism,  on  tlie  other  from  the  Catholic  position, 
hand,  it  sprang  oni  of  the  Faoline  conccp-  ^  Thus  Origen  told  his  friend  AmhroeitM 
lion  of  faith,  once  more  restored  and  rein-  he  had  been  conducted  to  ■  false  Gnoaia  \ 
stated  in  its  riftbts.  Uareion  alone  consli-  'hiropi^  Tim  rpta^rvoirrav  tA  cpeiTTDva, 
IDtm  an  exception,  and  he  mav  with  iwnv  /J)  ^ipuv  tipi  bMrymi  jtal  iStaruiipi  warrtB. 
jnpria^ibeBtylcdapivcnraDrof'Protestanl-  Orig.  T.  T.  in  Joaim.f  4.T.  Lp.  17S,ed. 
ina.  Thns  at  the  basii  of  this  whole  iheo-  Lcnnmaliacli. 
17  of  Mohkr  lies  the  tralb,  that  Otioatidsm, 
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km  and  a  mytliica],  popular  faith,  has  its  neceBsary  ground  in  the  bat, 
thai,  antiqmt;  wae  destitate  of  any  independeot  meana,  adapted  alike  to 
all  the  stages  of  human  culture,  ror  satisfying  the  religious  want.  Sncb 
a  means  was  supplied  for  all  in  the  fiuth  in  great  kistorical  facte,  cm 
which  the  religious  consciousness  of  all  men  aUke  was  to  depend.  The 
emancipation  of  religion,  as  well  from  all  dependence  on  the  elements 
of  the  world,  of  which  emancipation  we  have  spolcen  in  the  history  of 
'Worship,  as  from  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  which  luiew 
not  God  in  Am  tmsdom,  was  thereby  secured.  Now,  as  in  tiie  hietoiy 
of  worship  we  observed  a  reaction  of  the  earlier  principle,  which  would 
force  back  religion  once  more  under  the  yoke  of  the  elements  of  the 
world ;  80  in  the  Gnosis  we  observe  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  whereby 
religion  was  to  forfeit  on  another  side  the  freedom  achieved  for  it  by 
Christ,  and  to  be  made  agdn  dependent  on  human  speculation.  Chris- 
tianity gave  a  simple,  unirersallj  comprehensible  word  for  the  solution 
of  all  the  enigmas  wMch  had  occupied  all  thinking  minds  j  —  a  practi- 
cal answer  to  all  the  questions,  with  the  answermg  of  which  speculation 
had  busied  itself  in  vain.  It  disposed  the  heart  to  a  tone  of  feeling,  by 
virtue  of  which,  doubts  which  could  not  be  resolved  or  got  rid  of  by  the 
effi)rt8  of  speculative  reason,  were  to  be  practically  vanqinshed.  But 
Gnosticism  would  make  the  system  of  reh^on  depend  once  more  on  a 
speculative  solution  of  all  these  questions ;  would  in  this  manner  first 
\&y  for  it  a  firm  foundation  and  provide  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  it,  so  that  men  were  in  this  way  first  to  learn  to  comprehend  Chris- 
tianitv,  first  to  att^n  that  true  fimmese  of  conviction,  which  no  longer 
depended  on  any  external  &ct. 

Ifow,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  element  in  these  s^tems,  we  may 
remark  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  reason  divorced  from  history,  md 
resolving  to  draw  the  whole  out  of  its  own  depths.  As  we  noticed  in 
the  general  Introduction,  men  had  turned  ba«k  again  &om  the  rational- 
ist principle,  with  which  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  the  ancient  history 
ended,  into  which  Greek  and  Roman  culture  finally  resolved  itself,  and 
had  begun  to  search  after  the  vestiges  of  the  revelation  of  divine  tilings 
in  Uatory.  The  empty  void  into  which  a  mere  negative  philosophy 
merges,  bad  taught  the  human  spirit,  craving  afWr  ^e  real  by  virtue 
of  an  instinctive  necessity,  to  seek  again  after  a  more  poative  pbiloso- 
phy.  We  have  seen  how,  in  this  way,  the  efforts  of  a  revived  Flaton- 
ism  to  explore  and  compare  together  the  theologwmena  of  ancient  peo- 
ples, had  arisen.  The  example  of  a  Plutarch  has  shown  ns  how  tha 
tendency,  proceeding  out  of  Platonism  itself,  led  to  the  fountuns  of  the 
antuent  East.  Platonism  ^med  to  incorwrate  ilgdf,  it  is  tme,  with 
every  thing  else ;  as  this  indeed  resulted  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Grecian  mind ;  but  itself  procured  an  entrance  thereby  for  the 
Oriental  spirit,  and  the  latter  now  revolted  agtunst  all  dominion  of  the 
Grecian  spirit.  It  was  for  subjecting  the  Grecian  element  to  its  own 
sway,  and  in  its  lofty  flights  soared  tar  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
the  Platonic  plulosophy  had  caused  reason,  confined  wholly  within  it> 
self,  to  remjun  contented.  The  profound  Flotinus  felt  himself  called 
nptm  afterwards  to  restore  the  ori^nal  Platonisiii,  as  he  believed  it 
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should  be  systematically  nnderstoocl,  to  its  purity  and  independence. 
He  must  seek  to  release  the  Grecian  spirit  from  the  dominion  of  tJie 
Oriental ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  old  Hellenic  philoBo- 
phy  against  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  as  he  saw 
it  exhibited  in  the  Gnostics.^ 

Accordingly  we  may  trace,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  different  ele- 
ments, although  not  blended  together  after  the  same  manner  in  al),^ 
elements  of  Platonic  philosophy,  of  Jewish  theology,  and  of  old  Oriental 
tbeosophy ;  and  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  different  r» 
ligious  systems  of  interior  Asia  might  pcrliapa  furnish  many  new  par- 
ticulars, throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  these  aystems ;  hut  at  the 
same  time,  great  caution  should  doubtless  be  employed,  lest,  ^m  an 
agreement  which  might  spring  from  an  inner  ground,  from  the  same 
essential  tendencies  of  human  nature,  which  result  in  Uke  phenomena 
under  like  circumstances,  the  conclusion  should  be  directly  drawn  that 
there  had  been  some  inter-communication  from  without.  This  Gnosis 
arrayed  itself  against  Judaism,  as  a  reli^on  too  material,  too  earthly, 
too  confined,  too  little  theosophic ;  —  for  how  devoid  of  spirituality,  how 
bald,  how  diminutire  and  empty  must  Judtdsm  have  appeared  indeed, 
to  men  of  this  intellectual  bent,  compared  with  the  old,  colossal  relt^ 
giouB  systems  of  Asia ;  although,  to  him  who  understands  the  great  pur- 
pose which  religion  is  designed  to  answer  in  behalf  of  mankind,  this 
same  comparison  which  led  them  to  despise  Judaism,  first  discloses  its 
fiill  worth  in  relation  to  the  religious  deyelopment  of  humanity.  Those 
ancient  religions  seemed,  in  their  enigmatical  shapes,  where  man  is 
inclined  to  look  for  lofty  wisdom  much  more  than  in  what  is  simple,  to 
promise  them  far  greater  insight  into  the  que»H<m»  which  excited  their 
mquiries. 

Among  the  old  Oriental  systems  of  religion,  Parwsm,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Zoroaster,  had  particularly,  by  means  of  the  intercourse  of 
nations  through  many  ages,  and  the  power  of  the  Pualistio  element, 
which  found  a  point  of  sympathy  and  union  in  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  minds  of  this  period,  acquired  great  credit  and  influence,  —  of 
which  the  Gnostic  systems  are  themselves  an  evidence.  Yet  this  doc- 
trine appears  here  not  to  have  been  seized  in  a  way  suited  to  the  ori^ 
nal  spint  of  Paraism ;  for  this  was  a  practical  spirit.  According  to 
Parsism,  the  creation  of  the  good  principle  uniformly  comes  first ;  pow- 
ers of  the  kingdom  of  light  arc  everywhere  at  work  in  the  world ;  — 
Ahriman  is  but  the  disturbing  and  destructive  principle.  While  the 
Totary  of  this  system  exercises  an  active  and  formatiye  influence  on 
nature,  governs  and  directs  its  wild  energies  and  sets  limits  to  destmo- 
tion,  he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Ormusd  for  the  overthrow 
of  Ahriman.  But  in  &e  Gnostic  systems,  though  not  in  all  alike,  this 
practical  element,  this  love  of  nature,  retreats  farther  into  the  back- 
ground. Another  spirit  has  here  pervaded  and  remodeled  this  scheme. 
The  power  of  the  ungodly  principle  in  the  world  appears  greater ;  and 
hence  arises  the  tendency  to  represent  the  spirit  in  affinity  with  God  as 
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abatuning  from  nftture,  whlcli  is  alien  from  it,  rather  than  as  exerting 
npon  it  a  shaping  and  fbrmaliire  injluence.  We  recognize  in  the  Gnos- 
tic systems,  conudered  on  this  side,  rather  the  spirit  of  Brahmuusm, 
and  especially  of  BuddhaJsm,  —  that  longing  of  the  soul  for  release 
from  the  bonds  of  matter,  (the  world  of  Sansara,)  of  nature ;  —  for 
reumon  with  the  primal  spirit,  from  whom  all  Me  has  flowed ;  that 
striving  after  enUre  estrangement  from  human  passions,  and  &om  all 
sublunary  things,  which  strove  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  finite  exists 
ence.  Though  there  is  no  need  of  loolung  after  causes  in  the  shape 
of  external  influences,'  to  aflcount  for  such  a  direction  of  minds,  which 
might  easily  take  this  peculiar  tone  from  inward  causes,  without  any 
impulse  whatever  from  without;  and  although  even  such  external  influ- 
ences themselves  could  not  well  be  comprehended  in  their  significancy, 
without  that  point  of  union  in  the  inner  development  of  the  spiritual 
world,  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  yet  we  have  reason,  notwith- 
standing, to  suppose  an  influence  also  of  tendencies  and  ideas  ori^nat- 
ing  in  those  remote  countries  of  the  East.  TSav  investigatioiis  and 
discoveries  have  pointed  out  the  way  throng  which  Buddhism  nu^t 
spread  its  influence,  even  to  districts  within  the  compass  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Although  the  Gnostic  systems  contfun  elements  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  various  ancient  systems  of  roli^on,  yet  they  will  never 
admit  of  being  expluned  as  resulting  simply  from  the  mixture  or  com- 
bination of  such  elements  ;  —  it  is  a  living  prindple  petruliar  to  fA«m- 
lelvea,  which  animates  moat  of  theae  combinations.  In  the  first  place, 
the  age  in  which  they  were  produced,  stamped  them  with  an  altogether 
peculiar  character ;  for  we  may  o(t«n  observe  that,  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  certEun  tendencies  are  intp&rted  to  a  whole  series  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena  resulting  from  such  times,  even  where  they  stand  in 
no  outward  contact  or  connection  with  one  another.  There  are  cert^ 
tendencies  and  ideas  which  exercise  a  wonderful  power  over  everything 
belonging  to  such  periods.  At  tiie  present  time,  it  was  the  power  of 
the  Dualistic  principle,  which  harmonized  with  the  prev^ling  temper 
of  the  age,  and  in  which  the  latter  saw  itself  reflected.^  The  ground- 
tone  in  many  of  the  more  serious  minds  of  this  period,  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfactiou  with  the  existing 
state  of  things,  aspiration  after  something  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
earth,  the  felt  necessity  of  some  new  and  higher  order  of  things.  This 
fundamental  tone  also  pervades  the  Gnostic  systems ;  but  upon  this 
feeUng  Christianity  exerted  an  altogether  peculiar  influence,  without 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Gnostic  systems  would  have  come  to  Ml 
entirely  different  result.  It  was  the  idea  constituting  the  peculiar 
essence  of  Christiaiuty,  the  idea  of  redemption,  which  modified  tlus 
fundamental  tone,  of  those  systems ;  although  they  were  capable  of  seis- 
ing  this  idea  only  on  a  «ngle  side,  and  not  in  its  whole  compass  and 
with  all  the  consequences  resulting  fi:om  it.    When,  in  the  Gnostic  ays- 
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teniB,  the  funazing  impresBion  is  described,  which  the  appearance  of 
Christ  produced  ia  the  lungdom  of  the  Demiurge,  as  revealing  a  new 
and  mighty  principle  which  had  entered  the  precincts  of  this  lower 
world,  ttiis  was  but  a  reflex  image  of  the  powerful  impression  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  life  of  Chnst,  and  of  his  deeply  working  influence 
on  humanity,  had  left  on  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  these  systems. 
It  is  evident  how  all  earlier  instituldona  seemed  to  them,  in  comparison 
with  Christianity,  as  nothing  ;  how  the  latter  appeared  to  them  as  the 
commencement  of  a  ^eat  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  race.  The  ideas 
of  the  restoration  of  a  disturbed  harmony  of  the  univenie  ;  of  the  coib- 
ducting  of  a  fallen  creation  hack  to  its  original  source  ;  of  the  reunion 
of  the  earth  wth  heaven  ;  of  the  revelation  of  a  higher,  godUke  life 
in  humanity,  a  life  transcending  the  limits  of  mere  human  nature  ;  of 
a  new  process  of  development  which  had  entered  into  the  whole  earth- 
ly Sjfstem  of  the  world -^ these  and  such  were  the  ideas  which,  from 
^is  time  onward,  formed  the  central  point  of  these  systems.  The  pecn- 
Har  and  distinguishing  aim  of  these  Gnostics  is,  to  grasp  tlie  appearance 
of  Christ,  and  the  creation  proceeding  from  him,  in  their  connection 
with  the  whole  evolution  of  the  universe.  In  that  theogonic  and  eo»ino- 
gonic  process  of  tbeire,  in  which  they  go  hack  to  the  original  ground 
of  all  existence,  everyUung  is  referred  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
fact  of  Christ's  appearance.  What  the  Apostle  Paul  says  respecting 
the  connection  of  the  redemption  with  the  creation,  they  made  the 
central  point  of  a  speculative  system,  and  endeavored  to  understand 
.   speculatively. 

As  it  respects  the  particular  class  to  which  their  speculations  belong, 
these  Gnostics  are  Oriental  TheotophitU;  —  men  with  whom,  for  the 
most  part  at  least,  the  Oriental  element  had  far  the  preponderance  over 
the  Grecian.  They  differed  radically  from  the  thinkers  of  the  West. 
They  moved  rather  amidst  intvitiont  and  tymboh  than  'conceptiont. 
Where  the  Western  thinker  would  have  framed  to  himself  an  abstract 
conception,  there  stood  before  the  soul  of  the  Gnostic  a  living  t^jpear- 
tmce,  a  living  perionality  in  vivid  intuition.  The  conception  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  thing  without  life.  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic  every- 
thing became  hypostatized,  which  to  the  Western  thinker  existed  only 
as  a  conception.  The  image,  and  what  the  image  represented,  were,  in 
the  Gnostic's  mode  of  representation,  often  confoonded  together;  so 
that  the  one  could  not  be  divided  from  the  other.  Hurried  along,  in 
Bpite  of  himself,  from  intuition  to  intuition,  from  image  to  image,  by 
the  ideas  floating  before  or  filling  his  mind,  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
evolve  these  ideas  and  place  them  in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness. 
But  if  we  take  pains  to  uft  out  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying  unde- 
veloped in  their  symbols,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to  our  consdouB- 
ness,  we  shall  see,  gleaming  through  the  surface,  many  ideas,  which, 
tttougb  not  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  were  destined,  in  far 
later  ages,  to  be  seized  upon  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fully  carried 
out  by  a  sdcnoe  regenerated  through  the  influence  of  ffuth.^   Intuition, 
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aoticipaEang  the  lapse  of  ages,  here  grasped  ia  an  immediate  iray,  what 
the  process  of  logical  analjKS  was  to  master  only  after  long  and  varioui 
waDQerings  beyond  and  short  of  the  truth. 

The  qnestions  about  which  they  especially  bnaed  thcmaelvea  were 
these :  how  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite  ?  — 
how  to  conceive  tiie  beginning  of  the  creation  ?  —  how  to  conceive  of 
God  OS  the  author  of  a  material  world,  so  alien  from  bis  own  essence  ? 
—  whence,  if  Gtod  is  perfect,  the  imperfections  of  this  world  ?  — 
whence  the  destructiio  powers  in  nature  ?  —  whence  is  moral  evil,  if  a 
Holy  God  ia  man's  creator  ?  —  whence  the  great  divcraity  of  natures 
existing  among  men  themselves,  varying  from  minds  which  may  prop- 
erly be  called  godlike,  to  those  which  appear  to  be  utterly  abandwied 
to  blind  passions  and  without  the  vestige  of  a  rational  and  monl 
nature  ? 

Here  Christianity  separated  entirely  what  belongs  to  the  province  of 
religion,  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  and  to  a  merely  sjjeculative 
interest.  And  just  by  su  doing,  Chiiatianity  preserved  religion  from 
the  danger  of  confounding  things  divine  with  the  things  of  this  world, — 
the  intuition  of  God  with  that  of  nature.  It  directed  the  eye  of  the 
mind  beyond  that  whole  series  of  the  plienomcna  of  the  world,  where, 
in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one  thing  ever  evolves  itself  out  of 
another,  to  that  almighty  creative  Word  of  God,  by  wliich  the  worlds 
were  framed ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  thin^ 
which  do  appear.  Hcbr,  11 :  3,  The  creation  was  here  apprehended, 
as  on  incomprehensible  fact,  by  the  upward  gaze  of  faith,  which  roso 
above  the  position  of  the  understanding,  the  (acuity  which  would  derive 
all  things  from  one  another,  which  would  explain  every  tiling,  and  hence 
denies  all  immediate  truth.  This  one  practically  important  truth,  the 
church  was  for  holding  fast  in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  noth- 
ing ;—takihg  her  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ancieM  viete,  which  would 
condition  God's  act  of  creation  by  a  previously  existing  matter ;  and 
which,  in  an  anthropopathic  manner,  conceived  of  Him,  not  as  the  free, 
self-sufficient  Author  of  all  existence,  but  as  the  tashioner  of  a  material 
already  extant.  The  Gnona  would  not  acknowledge  any  such  limits  to 
speculation.  It  would  explain — clear  up  to  the  mental  vision,  bow  God 
is  the  source  and  ground  of  all  existence.  It  whs  thus  ohiigcd  to  place 
in  the  essence  of  God  himself  a  process  of  development,  through  which 
God  is  the  ground  and  source  of  all  existence.  From  overlooking  the 
negative  sense  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  creation  from  nothing, 
it  was  led  to  oppose  against  it  the  old  principle,  "  Nothing  can  come 
out  of  nothing."  It  substituted  in  place  of  this  doctrine,  the  intuitive 
idea  of  an  eflux  of  all  existence  out  of  tlie  supreme  being  of  the  Deity. 
Tha  idea  of  an  emanation  admits  of  being  presented  under  a  great 
variety  of  images ;  under  the  symbol  of  an  evolution  of  numbera  out 
of  an  original  unity ;  of  an  eradiation  of  light  from  an  original  light ; 
of  a  development  of  spiritual  powers  or  ideas,  acquiring  self-subsistence; 
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of  ftn  expression  in  a  Beriee  of  a^Uables  and  tones,  ijiug  awaj  grado- 
ally  to  an  echo. 

The  idea  of  such  an  emanation  ananers  to  an  obscure  presentiment, 
—  deeply  seated  in  the  human  soul,  —  of  the  potittve  element  lying  at 
Uie  root  of  the  negative  definition  of  t^e  creation  from  nothing ;  and  in 
tiiis  presentiment  it  found  a  foot^iold ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  gave  oc 
casion  for  a  hoet  of  speculations,  by  which  men  would  easily  be  led  fur- 
ther astray  from,  and  in  effect,  vould  entirely  lose  eight  of,  the  practir 
cally  important  ends  of  reliffjous  fdth. 

According  to  this  view,  God  was  represented  as  the  self-included, 
incomprehensible  and  original  source  of  all  perfection.'  From  this 
incomprehensible  essence  of  God  to  finite  things,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  an  immediate  transition.  Self-limit^ion  is  the  starting  point, 
whence  a  communication  of  life  on  the  part  of  God  —  the  first  passing 
into  manifestation  of  the  hidden  Deity — begins;  and  from  this  pro- 
ceeds all  furtlier  sclt^ev eloping  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.^ 
Now,  from  this  first  link  in  the  chain  of  life  are,  in  the  first  place, 
evolved  the  manifold  powers  or  attributes,  dwelling  in  the  divine 
essence,  which,  until  that  first  self-alfinnation,  were  all  hidden  in  the 
abyss  of  that  essence  ;  each  of  which  attributes  presents,  on  one  par- 
ticular side,  the  whole  divine  essence,  and  to  each  of  which,  in  this 
view,  are  applied  the  appropriate  titles  of  God."  These  divine  powers, 
evolving  themselves  to  self-^ubsistent  being,  are  hence  the  germs  and 
principles  of  all  further  evolution  of  life.  The  life  contained  in  them 
developes  and  individualizes  itself  more  and  more ;  and  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life  are  ever  sinking 
lower,  the  spirits  ever  becoming  feebler,  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  first  link  in  the  series.  Here,  we  must  admit,  the  6no»s, 
in  attempting  to  explain  the  incomprehensible,  falls  continually  into  an- 
thropopathism,  and,  without  being  aware  of  it,  transfers  to  tiie  etomal 
the  relations  of  time. 

Bat  supposing  the  origin  of  a  purely  spiritual  world  in  affinity  with 
God  might  thus  admit  of  being  explained,  that  the  evolution  of  different 
grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  world  might  thus  be  made  clear  to 
the  imagination;  —  yet  how  explain,  by  an  emanation  from  God,  the 
starting  into  existence  of  the  sennble  world;  how  account  for  the  ori- 
^  of  evil  ?  Even  with  regard  to  this  last  mentioned  problem,  the 
rock  on  which  speculation  has  so  often  split,  injuring  in  no  slight 
measure  the  attribute  of  God's  holiness  and  the  freedom  of  rational, 
accountable  beings,  the  Gnosis  was  for  ^ving  speculation  an  unbounded 
range.     If  God  has  bestowed  on  man  a  free  will,  and  if  this  free  will  is 
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ttie  cf-uee  of  evil  —  eaid  the  Gooetics — its  cause  reverts  back  to  Qod 
hinuelf.  They  nould  not  allow  of  any  distinction  between  pemusnon 
aod  causality  on  the  part  of  God.'  We  see,  in  fact,  how  it  is,  that  if 
speculation  is  not  content  to  acknoirledge  eril  as  a  fact,  aa  tiie  act  of 
UQ  creaturclj  will  forsaking  ite  natural  dependence  on  God,  and  to  be 
expliuned  from  no  other  cause  or  quarter  ;  if  speculation  must  explain 
evil  or  ite  origin ;  then  it  must  be  driven  cither  to  violate  God'e  holi- 
ness and  deprive  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil  of  its  objective 
significancy,  thus  undermimng  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil  as  to 
their  essence,  by  tracing  back  the  causality  of  the  latter  to  God,  which 
dootrine  does  indeed  lie  involved  in  Pantheism ;  —  or  else  it  will  linut 
God's  almighty  power,  by  supposing  an  absolute  evil,  an  independent 
ground  of  it  beyond  the  divine  control ;  which  ia  done  by  IhialiEm. 
Yet  Dualism  ia  driven,  notwithstanding,  to  the  very  thing  which  it  chief- 
ly labors  to  avoid.  The  idea  of  evil,  which  it  would  firmly  maintain,  it 
must  really  sap  at  the  root,  inasmuch  as  it  imputes  it  to  an  outward 
cause,  and  makes  of  it  a  sclf-subsistent  nature,  working  with  necessity ; 
and  thus  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  involve  itself  in  the  contradiction 
of  Buppoaing  an  independent  existence  out  of  God;  therefore,  ^nce  ab- 
solute independence  (ascity)  can  be  predicated  only  of  God,  a  God 
who  ia  not  <7oii,  not  good.  In  avoiding  the  first  of  these  rocks,  die 
Gnostics  foundered  on  the  last. 

They  deemed  it  necessary  to  unite  with  the  doctrine  of  emanation 
that  of  Dualism,  and  sought  to  explain  by  the  commixture  of  two  ho0> 
tile  kingdoms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite  principles,  the  origin  of 
ft  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea,  with  ail  the  defects  cleaving 
to  it,  all  the  evils  it  contains.  And  this  hypothesis  opened  a  wide  6eld 
for  their  speculations  and  their  fanciful  images.  At  this  point  were 
evolved  two  diiferent  modes  of  contemplation,  which  still,  however,  in 
these  times  of  reli^ous  and  philosophical  eclecticism,  do  not  stand  so 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  but  often  come  in  contact  and  com- 
mingle at  various  intermediate  points ;  —  and  in  the  end  they  are  found 
to  be  based  on  the  same  fundamental  idea,  though  conceived  on  the  one 
ade  under  a  more  speculative,  on  tie  other,  under  a  more  mythical 
form.  In  one  of  these  general  schemes,  the  element  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation, in  the  other  that  of  Oriental  intuition,  chiefly  predominates ;  and 
hence  these  different  modes  ^ve  rise  to  the  distinction  of  an  Alexanr 
drian  and  of  a  S^an  (inosis  (which  latter  was  particularly  modified 
by  the  influence  of  Parsism)  — in  so  far  as  these  two  forma  of  Gnosis 
may  be  oppc^ed  to  each  other  in  abstracto,  without  any  reference  to  tfas 
cases  where,  in  the  varied  phenomena  of  these  times,  they  are  found  to 
intermingle.  In  the  former,  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  cXi;  predomi- 
nates.  This  is  the  dead,  the  unsubstantial  —  the  boundary  that  limits 
from  without  the  evolution  of  life,  in  that  step-wise  progresion  whereby 
the  perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself  into  the  less  perfect.  This  t^,  again, 
ia  represented  under  various  images  —  as  the  darkness  that  exists  ^ng 
with  the  light ;  as  the  void  (^Kivupa,  Ktvov)  in  oppoffltion  to  ih«  fiiloess 

I TA  fi4  luiAiioi,  aliUtti  ioTiv,  their  oina!  motto  in  oppoung  llie  doctriao  of  the  cbnrdi. 
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of  the  divine  life ;  as  the  shadow  that  accompaiiies  the  light ;  as  ihe 
chaos,  the  stagnant,  dark  water.  This  matter,  dead  in  itself,  possesses 
by  its  own  nature  no  active  power,  no  ninia.  As  life  of  every  sort  is 
foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no  encroachment  on  the  divine.  But  since 
the  divine  evolutions  of  life  (the  esseuces  developing  tLemselves  out  of 
the  progressive  emanatJon)  become  feebler  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  first  link  in  the  sericB ;  since  their  connection  with  the  first 
becomes  more  loose  at  each  successive  step,  hence,  out  of  the  la^t  step 
of  the  evolution  proceeds  an  imperfect,  defective  product,  which  cannot 
retun  its  connection  with  the  divine  ch^u  of  life,  and  sinks  from  the 
world  of  .^lona  down  into  the  chaos ;  —  or — which  is  the  same  notion 
Bomenfaat  differently  expressed  —  a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  spills  over  into  the  bordering  void.'  Now  first,  the  dead  matter,  by 
commixture  with  the  living,  which  it  wanted,  receives  animation.  But 
at  the  same  dme  also,  the  divine  living  particle  becomes  corrupted  by 
imn^ing  vith  the  chaotic  mass.  Existence  becomes  multiform  ;  there 
^)riDgs  up  a  subordinate,  defective  life.  The  foundation  is  Md  for  a 
new  world ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world 
of  emanation.  But  since  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chaotic  principle 
of  matter  has  acquired  a  sort  of  life,  hence  there  arises  a  pure  active 
oppoudon  to  the  godlike  —  a  barely  negative,  blind,  ungodly  nature- 
power,  which  obstinately  resists  all  plastic  inSuence  of  the  divine  ele- 
ment :  hence,  as  products  of  the  spirit  of  the  i^v,  (of  the  m-tv/a  iTjuov,') 
Satan,  malignant  spirits,  wicked  men,  in  all  of  whom  no  reasonable, 
DO  moral  principle,  no  principle  of  a  r&Uonal  will,  but  blind  passions 
only  have  the  ascendancy.  There  is  the  same  conflict  here  as  in  the 
scheme  of  Flatonism,  between  the  soul  under  the  guidance  of  divine 
reason,  the  vof>t,  and  iho  soul  blindly  resisting  reason,^  —  between  tha 
wponia  and  the  iviyio!^  the  divine  principle  and  the  natural. 

As  Monoinn  contradicts  what  every  man  should  know  immediately  — 
Ihe  laws  and  facta  of  his  moral  consciousness  ;  so  Dualism  contradicts 
llie  essence  of  reason  which  demands  unity.  Mormsm,  shrinking  from 
itself,  leads  to  Dualism ;  and  Dualism,  springing  from  the  desire  to 
comprehend  everything,  is  forced  by  its  very  striving  after  this,  through 
the  construnt  of  reason,  which  demands  unity,  to  refer  back  the  dualitv 
to  a  prior  unity,  and  resolve  it  into  this  latter.  Thus  was  the  Gnosia 
forced  out  of  ite  Dualism,  and  obliged  to  affirm  the  same  which  tlie 
Cabbala  and  the  New  Flatonism  tanght ;  namely,  that  matter  is  vothmg 
die  than  the  neceuary  bounds  between  bang  and  not-being,  which  can 
be  conceived  as  haviog  a  subsistence  for  itself  only  by  abstraction*  —  as 
the  oppofflte  to  existence,  which,  m  case  of  an  evolution  of  life  from  Qod, 
must  arise  as  its  necessary  limitation."  In  some  such  way,  this  Dual- 
ism could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Moninsm,  and  so  into  Pantheism. 

>  AcmrdiiigtolbetcheniMof  IheOphitM  ''Rytiiyot  vfAif,  aocordiiig  to  the  Nov 

md  oT  BaidomEt.  Flatoniiu. 

*See  Platoleg.  lib.Xp.  8T-9l,v.  IX.;  '  Thni  (he  Gruwiiea  In  Irenmi,  Lib.  II. 

•d.  Bipoal.    Flaurcfa.  QiuBit.  FlUtmioB,  c4,&re  nrefnlto  defendthemsclTMngaiiul 

qa.  IV.  the  charge  of  Diuilisni:  Continere  omnia 
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The  other  scheme  accommodated  itself  more  to  the  Parsie  doctrin« 
concerning  Ahriman  and  bia  kingdom ;  —  a  doctrine  which  it  voald  be 

natural,  especially  for  those  Gnostic  sects  which  originated  in  Sjn&,  to 
appropriate  to  themselves.  This  theory  afisunied  the  existence  of  an 
active,  tarbidetU  kingdom  of  evil,  or  of  darkness,  which,  by  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  kingdom  of  light,  brouzht  about  a  commixture  of  the  light 
with  the  darkness,  of  the  godlike  wi^  the  ungodlike.  Different  as  these 
two  modes  of  contemplation  may  appear  in  description,  yet  we  may  recog- 
nize in  them  both  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  all  cases  where  the  lat- 
ter mode  of  contemplation  becomes  somovhat  more  speculative,  it  passes 
into  the  former ;  as  will  be  seen  in  Manicheism,  which,  more  than  any 
other  GnosUc  system,  wears  the  stamp  of  the  Parsie  religion ;  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  former  mode  of  conception  assumes  a  more  poetic  dress, 
.  strives  to  present  itself  more  vividly  to  the  imagination,  it  passes  im- 

Perceptibly  into  the  latter ; '  and  this  it  might  do  sometimes  with  the 
isUnct  consciousness,  that  the  whole  was  but  a  symbolicaJ  dress,  wher» 
by  abstract  conceptions  were  to  be  rendered  more  vivid  to  the  ima^nft- 
tJOQ.  We  have  an  example  of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker,  Floli- 
nus,  who  was  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  substitute  a  conflict  of 
principles  beginning  at  a  certajn  point,  in  the  place  of  a  development 
going  on  with  immanent  neces^ty,  from  fii-st  to  last,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme bounds  of  all  existence. 

Even  among  the  Platonists  there  were  those  who  supposed,  that  along 
with  an  unorganized,  inert  matter,  the  substance  of  the  corporeal  world, 
there  existed  from  the  beginning  a  bliitd,  lawlesB  motive  power,  an  mo- 
godlike  Boul,  as  its  original  moving  and  active  principle.  As  the 
morganic  substance  was  organized  into  a  corporeal  world  by  the  plastic 
power  of  the  Deity,  so  by  the  same  power,  law  and  reason  were  com- 
municated U>  that  turbulent,  irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of  tlie 
Civ  was  transformed  into  an  organued  world,  and  that  blind  soul  into 
a  rational  principle — a  mundane  soul,  animating  the  universe.  Ae 
from  the  latter  of  these  proceeds  all  rational,  spiritual  life  in  humanity ; 
80  from  the  former  proceeds  all  that  is  irrational,  all  that  is  under  ttie 
blind  sway  of  passion  and  appetite  —  all  malignant  spirits  are  its  proge- 
ny. It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  this  v*t*  uioj^,  brooding  over 
chaos,  would  coincide  with  the  idea  of  a  Satan  originaJly  pi-esiding  over 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.^ 

In  the  system  of  the  Sabieans,  ordisciplesof  John,' which  was  allied, 

Becuniluin  ri^^iiionem  at  icnoranliRm,  »ed  TiiiiiBo,  p»rtirnUrljc.9.  Open  ad.  Hntm. 

non    iwcundum   loCHlom   diotanlinm.     Tlie  T.  Xlll.  page  S96. 

lonw  ctoilion  wm  cam[iralicn(ln]  in   tho         <  This  k<:\  of  the  Sabsnns,  (/JaTrnanu, 

PJeroma.  vclut  in  funtca  miioulsm.  from  J'""!,)  Namreans,  Mandeaiia,  (acronl- 

1  A^  For  example,  when  Flotinaj  nprc-  „,,  n,  Norte™  from  pr.  Ba*7T«  w  yvtt- 
«enu  miitler  M  beinir  sciml  wiih  •  lonume  ..      ,  '■■      .  .    „         . 
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beyond  doubt,  by  derintion,  inth  the  Syrian  Qnous,  tbere  does  ftppeui 
indeed,  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom  of  darknesa,  with  its  own 
powers ;  but  this  has  no  influence  on  the  higher  kingdom  of  light.  The 
thought  conceived  by  one  of  the  genii  belon^g  to  the  world  of  light,  of 
•eparatjng  himaelf  from  the  great  primal  Foantain,  for  whose  glory  all 
creatures  should  exist,  and  of  estaolishtng  a  separate  and  independent 
world  in  chaos— ~  was  the  original  cause  of  the  intermingling  of  the  two 
kingdoms  —  the  be^ning  of  the  visible  world,  which  is  founded  on 
territory  won  from  the  kingdom  of  darknese,  from  chaos ;  and  which 
now  the  powers  of  darkness,  impatient  of  any  encroachment  on  their 
province,  seek  either  to  wrest  away  and  bring  into  their  own  possession, 
or  else  to  destroy.  When  the  genius  who  belongs  to  the  third  grade  io 
tho  evolution  of  life,  when  Abatur  rcEects  himself  on  the  dark  water  of 
chaos,  there  springs  up  from  his  image  an  imperfect  genius,  formed  out 
of  the  mixture  of  this  light-nature  with  the  substance  of  darkness,  and 
destined  to  a  gradual  tr^isfiguration.  This  is  FetakH,  the  world-builder, 
from  whose  awkwardness  results  all  the  imperfections  of  this  world.^ 
Also  in  die  syatem  of  the  Syrian  Sardesanes,  matter  is  represented  as 
being  the  genitor  of  Satan. 

Thus  it  ia  evident  enough  here,  how  the  modes  of  conception  pecu- 
liar to  the  Syriui  and  to  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  pass,  on  this  side, 
over  into  each  other.  It  midit  also  admit  of  a  question,  perhaps, 
whether  we  can  properly  speak  of  a  Gnosis  originally  Alexandrian  ; 
whether  Syria  is  not  the  common  home  of  everything  that  goes  under 
this  name,  —  whence  it  was  merely  transplanted  to  Alexandria,  in 
which  latter  place  it  received  a  peculiar  stamp  from  the  Hellenic,  Pla- 
toniring  tendency  which  there  prevailed.  At  Alexandria,  such  a 
Gnosis  could  easily  find  many  points  on  which  to  attach  itself,  in  a  cer- 
ttun  Jewish,  ideal  philosophy  of  reIi{p.on  already  existing  there  ;  but  in 
this,  however,  the  Platonic  and  Western  element,  which  confined  itself 
more  strictly  to  the  pure  ideal  position,  and  did  not  directly  byposta- 
tize  the  idea  into  intuitions,  too  strongly  predominated  to  admit  the  po»- 
mbility  of  its  resulting,  without  the  influence  of  the  pure  Orientalism 
from  Syria,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gnosis. 

It  might  be  thought,  that  this  two-fold  theory  would  have  resulted  in 
a  corresponding  difference  of  practical  spirit.  As  the  Syrian  theory 
supposed  an  active  kingdom  of  evil,  which  was  one  and  the  same  witli 
the  kingdom  of  matter,  we  might  conclude  from  this,  that  it  made  the 
renunmlion  of  tbis  hated  matter  and  its  hostile  productions,  the  great 
point  in  its  system  of  morals.     Since,  on  tlie  other  band,  ^e  AUxaxtr 

•nd  yn^^'wf  of  Hegisippus ;  iwe  F,  Wnlch.  br  Gescnini,  in  the  Jennischen  Lilemlnr- 
'    SiibKU  comment.  Soc.  Keg.  Gotl.  T.    &irang,  J,  1817,  No.  4B-SI,  >nil  (Klou- 
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phy,  ban  an  iitipoiuat  connection  with  the  (ue  below,}  althongh  Ibe  Utter,  in  the  6phi> 

hisioij  of  the  Qnoai*.    A  criiiul  examina-  tic  ijiiem,  appeal!  potacMcd  of  b  molig^ 

lion  of  llicir  mou  important  relif^ions  book,  nant  nature ;  and  yet  the  Ophitio  OTSIe m) 

pnbliihcd  b;  Norbern,  the  Liber  Adami,  bo  far  ■■  it  concerns  il«  speeniatiTe  idea*,  ia 

may  fttmiih  mocfa  a^tiDltal  ioformalion  in  very  many  mpecti  nearly  related  to  Ac 
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drian  QtiobU  coondercd  matter  in  tho  light  of  an  unorgonued  enb- 
stance,  and  the  divine  as  the  forming  principU  of  matter,  vre  mif^t 
Buppose  that  it  would  adopt  no  such  negative  taeory  of  morals,  but  be 
inclmed  rather  to  malte  the  active  melioration  of  the  world,  bj  tbe 
power  of  the  divine  clement,  the  principle  of  ita  moral  system.  TEua 
conjecture  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable,  bj  compaiing  several 
of  the  AUxtmdrian  with  the  Syrian  systems. 

But  we  must  see,  as  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  that  tiie 
^fference  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  so  much  grounded  in  the  differ 
ence  of  these  principles,  as  it  is  true  that  a  different  shaping  and  ap- 
plication is  given  to  the  principles  themselves,  by  virtue  of  the  diversity 
of  intellectual  bents ;  and  that  sil  the  principles  derived  from  other 
quarters  receive,  throngh  the  general,  intellectual  bent  which  appropri- 
ates them  to  itself  and  the  peculiar  spiritual  temperament  of  this-period, 
an  application  which  needed  not  necessarily  to  flow  from  them,  by  them- 
selves considered.  We  have  seen,'  indeed,  how  Dualism,  in  its  primi- 
tive form  among  the  Persians,  by  no  means  carried  along  with  it  the 
tendency  to  an  ascetic,  inactive  renunciation  of  the  world ;  but  hdw  an 
active  life,  and  the  exercise  of  a  plastic  influence  on  the  outnai'd  world, 
in  the  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of  light,  developed  itself  therefrom. 
And  yet  the  same  principle  received,  fiirongh  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  mind  in  this  period,  another  application.  But  in  Plato- 
nism,  two  points  of  view  were  proposed,  and  its  practical  influence  was 
conditioned  by  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  one 
ude,  Platonism  represented  the  soul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  world ; 
—  it  made  the  ideas  actualize  themselves  in  becoming,  stamp  tfaem- 
aelves  in  the  f^.  The  self-manifestation  of  these  ideas,  striving  to 
overpower  the  fi^w,  should  press  forward  to  meet  their  kindred  spirit, 
in  its  contemplation  of  the  world  in  all  its  aspects, —  in  all  appearances 
of  the  beautiful  and  good.  Through  the  symbols  —  though  inadequate 
to  the  ori^nal  type  —  of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  universe  in  the  sen- 
able  world,  the  recollection  of  the  origind  Former  himself  waa  to  be 
called  up  in  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  higher  world,  and  the  crav- 
ing after  this  awakened  within  it ;  —  bv  means  of  this  contemplation, 
the  soul  was  to  become  gradually  winged.  But  on  the  other  »ae,  Pla- 
tomsm  taught  that  there  was  a  resistance  of  the  i>.i  against  these  ideas, 
which  waa  not  to  be  entirely  vanquished ;  it  presented  to  consciousness 
that  opposition  between  the  idea  and  the  manifestation,  which  could 
never  be  overcome.  According  to  this  view,  evil  is,  in  this  world,  a 
necessary  antithesis  to  good.  This  is  inseparable  from  tlie  relation  of 
the  idea  to  the  i^i ;  and  hence  it  is  only  by  contemplation,  rising  to 
the  spiritual  world  of  ideas,  that  one  Can  soar  above  this  opposition, 
which  must  always  necessanly  continue  to  exist  in  this  lower  re^on. 
At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  portion  that  the  aristocratic  principle 
of  the  ancient  worid,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  took  that  direc- 
tion, by  virtue  of  wluch  tho  contemplative  life  waa  exalted  far  above 
&&  practical;  as  in  like  manner,  tnis  defect — though  more  or  less 

>  See  ilboTe,  p.  37t. 
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tempered,  in  proportioii  to  the  greater  or  less  reaction  of  the  Chriatian 
pinciple  —  cleaves  to  the  Onoelic  SfEtema  generally.  Now  in  pro- 
portion as  tiie  one  or  the  other  of  these  eides  of  the  Platonic  theory 
predominat«d,  there  came  to  be  united  with  FlBtaniEm,  either  a  mor» 
practical,  esthetico-artistic,  or  an  ascetic,  contemplative  tendency. 
FlatoniEm  contiuns  within  it,  conaidered  on  that  first  side,  the  genuine 
principle  for  the  construction  of  the  Ej^tem  of  ethics ;  but  in  order  to 
tiie  actoaliution  of  what  Uee  within  it,  it  is  requisite,  that  the  other 
Bide  ehonld  retreat  into  tiie  back-groond.  This  DuEilism  muEt  be  prac- 
tically annulled ;  a  means  must  be  given  of  reconciling  the  opposition 
between  the  idea  and  the  manifestatioD,  and  this  could  be  mediated 
only  by  the  fact  of  a  redemption  of  mankind.  Thus  Platonisra  points 
away  to  ChristMnity,  through  which  alone  the  ethical  problems  grounded 
in  the  Platonic  ideas  could  be  actually  realized. 

Now  the  spiritual  tone  of  this  period,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
those  Gnostic  systems,  out  of  which  sprung  ha.tred  and  oontempt  of  the 
world,  the  predominant  Oriental  principle  of  utter  estrangement  from 
the  world  and  from  all  human  affections,  tended  to  give  prominence  to 
one  of  those  sides  and  to  repress  the  other ;  and  the  same  thing,  in- 
deed, is  manifested  in  the  ethics  peculiar  to  the  later  Platouism  gener- 
ally, if  we  except  Plodaus.  One  of  those  Gnostics,  Marcion,  united, 
in  fact,  (IS  we  shall  see,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Uq,  a  tendency  in 
other  respecta  altogether  foreign  from  Platonism. 

^e  most  essential  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems,  and  the 
one  which  is  best  suited  also  to  be  made  the  basis  of  their  distribution, 
is  that  which  arises  from  their  different  degrees  of  divergence,  in  re- 
spect to  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  view  of  the  uni- 
verse,  from  the  purely  Christian  view.  It  is  the  Sualistic  element  car- 
ried out ;  —  by  virtue  of  which  those  oppositions,  —  which  Christianity 
exhibits  as  conflicting  with  the  original  unity  in  creation,  as  having  first 
originated  in  the  fall  of  the  creature,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  the 
redemption,  -~  these  oppositions  are  considered  as  original,  grounded  in 
the  very  principles  of  existence  ;  —  hence,  also,  as  being  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  redemption  itself ;  —  the 
oppositions  between  a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order 
of  things ;  between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and  the  divine. 
This  opposition,  so  apprehended,  must  be  extended  moreover  to  the  re- 
lation of  Christianity  to  the  creation,  to  nature  and  history.  Where 
this  opposition  generally  was  seieed  in  its  most  sharp  and  decided 
form,  nothing  less  could  be  supposed  than  an  absolute  opposition  also 
between  Christianity  and  the  creation  —  between  nature  and  history. 
Christianity  must  make  its  appearance  as  an  altogether  sudden  tbing,- 
as  a  fragment  disconnected  from  everything  else,  as  something  coming 
in  wholly  without  expectation.  According  to  this  view,  no  gradual 
development  of  the  Theocracy,  as  an  organically  connected  whole, 
could  be  admitted.  The  connection,  also,  mast  be  broken  between 
Christianity  tati  Jndiusm.  And  all  tiiis  becomes  concentrated  in  t2ie 
form  of  relation  in  which  the  Demiorge  was  conceived  to  stand  to  the 
Supreme,  perfect  God,  and  the  world  pf  .^ob.    Ererything  dependt, 
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Qien,  on  the  circumetaiioe,  -whether  on  absolute  oppoaition  ms  made  to 
exist  here,  or  room  vaa  stUl  left  for  some  sort  of  mediatioii.  It  is  man- 
ifeet,  hon  deeply  this  difierence  mufit  affect  everything  that  pertuna  to 
the  province  of  morala  and  retigioD. 

In  the  following  respect,  <tU  these  Onoatics  agree ;  they  all  held,  as 
we  remarked  above,  to  a  world  consifiting  of  the  pare  emanation  of  life 
from  God,  a  creation  evolved  directly  out  of  the  divine  essence,^  &t 
exalted  above  the  outward  creation  produced  by  Crod's  plastic  power, 
and  conditioned  by  a  pree^ting  matter.  They  agree  moreover  in 
tJttg,  that  they  did  not  admit  the  Father  of  that  higher  world  of  ema- 
nation, to  be  the  immediate  author  of  ihi»  Unoer  world,  but  muntiuiwd 
that  the  lower  creation  proceeded  from  the  World-former,  (Aim-mprai,) 
a  being  of  kindred  nature  with  the  universe  formed  and  governed  by 
him,  and  far  inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  the  Father  of  it.  But 
here  arose  a  difierence  among  them ;  for  while  they  all  nuuntained  the 
fact  of  such  a  subordinadon,  they  did  not  agree  in  their  conceptions  as 
to  the  particular  mode  of  its  existence.  Some,  taking  (heir  deptutore 
from  ideas  which  had  long  prevailed  among  certain  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, (as  appears  from  comparing  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  Philo,)  supposed  that  the  Supreme  God  created 
and  governed  the  world  by  ministering  spirits,  by  the  angels.  At  the 
head  of  these  angels  stood  one,  vrho  had  the  direction  and  control  of 
all ;  hence  called  the  opificer  and  governor  of  the  world.  Tbis  Denu- 
urge  they  compared  with  the  plastic,  ammating,  mnndane  spirit  of 
Plato  and  the  Flatoniciana,^  which,  too,  according  to  the  Timseus  of 
Plato,  strives  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Season,  in  that 
which  is  becoming  and  temporal.  This  angel  is  a  representative  of  the 
Supreme  God  on  this  lower  stage  of  existence.  He  acts,  not  indepen- 
dently, hut  merely  according  to  die  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Su- 
preme Qod ;  just  as  the  plastic,  mundane  soul  of  the  Platonista  creates 
all  things  after  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  Supreme 
Reason,  (fofif.^)  But  these  ideas  transcend  the  powers  of  his  own  lim- 
ited nature ;  he  cannot  understand  tbem ;  he  is  merely  their  uncoih 
scions  organ ;  and  hence  is  unable  himself  to  comprehend  the  whole 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  work  which  be  performs.  As  an  organ  under 
the  gtudance  of  a  higher  inspiration,  he  reveals  what  exceeds  his  owB 
power  of  conception.  And  here  also  they  fall  in  with  tiie  current 
ideas  of  the  Jews,  in  supposing  that  the  Supreme  God  had  revealed 
lumself  to  their  Fathers  tiirough  the  angds,  who  served  as  nunisters 
of  his  will.  From  them  proceeded  the  f^vmg  of  the  law  by  Moses.  In 
the  following  respect,  also,  they  oonsidered  the  Demiurge  to  be  a  rep- 
-resentative  of  the  Supreme  God ;  —  as  the  other  nations  of  the  earut 
are  portioned  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  other  angels,  so  the  Jew- 
ish people,  considered  as  the  peculiar  5>eople  of  God,  are  committed  to 
the  especial  care  of  the  Demiurge,  as  his  representative.*   He  revealed 

'  ruS'lflt  U^^p.  irapHtiyiia  of  the  DiTinc  Bwwn  faTpoatfr 

'  The  ttin-epoc  «rff,  the  ifeit  yn-urif.  «i^-         

■TbeSiffTtfuDv,— anantiihe^Iolfaa        'AccorduiKto  tba  Ataxandriiie  vtrrin 
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•Im  among  thorn,  in  their  religious  polity,  as  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  those  higher  ideas,  which  htmselF  could  not  uDderstand  in  their 
true  Bignificancy.  The  Old  Teitament,  like  the  whole  creation,  wot 
the  veiled  stpnbol  of  a  higher  mundane  system,  the  veiled  type  of  Chria- 
Uanity. 

Among  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  however,  they  carefully  dis- 
tinguiahed,  after  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  between  the  great 
masa,  who  are  barely  a  representative  type  of  the  people  of  God,  (the 
Israelites  according  to  the  flesh,  the  'icpa^x  oifr^Taz.  kotH  eupxa,')  and  the 
smaller  number,  who  became  really  conscious  of  their  destination  as  the 
people  of  God,  (the  soul  of  this  mass,  the  spiritual  men  of  Philo ;  the 
"lapa^X  mtviiaruo;,  voTiTOi ;  the  truly  consec rated  race,  living  in  the  con- 
templation   of  God  ;     the    ivi/p  ipuv  rSt  i»f6u  i    the    Tvci'/ionxoi,  yvusriKoi,    HE 

contradistinguished  from  the  ^'v;(i«o<.  rriiTT-woi.)  The  latter,  with  their 
sensual  minds,  adhered  to  the  outward  form,  perceived  not  that  this  was 
barely  a  symbol,  and  therefore  entered  not  into  the  meaning  of  the 
aymbol.^  Thus  those  sensual-minded  Jews  knew  not  the  angel  by 
Tvhoia  God  revealed  himself  in  all  the  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; knew  not  the  Demiurge  in  his  true  relation  to  the  hidden,  Su- 
preme God,  who  never  reveals  himself  in  the  sensible  world.  Here, 
too,  they  confounded  type  and  archetype,  symbol  and  idea.  They  rose 
no  higher  than  to  this  Pemiurge;  they  held  him  for  the  Supreme  God 
Mmaelf.  Those  spiritual  men,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  perceived,  or  at 
least  divined,  the  ideas  veiled  under  Judaism  ;  they  rose  above  the  Ife- 
miurge,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God ;  they  are,  therefore, 
properly  his  true  worshippers,  (Sfpairrtrot.)  The  religion  of  the  former 
was  grounded  barely  on  a  faith  of  authority ;  the  latter  live  in  the  con- 
templation of  divine  things.  The  former  needed  to  be  schooled  and 
disciplined  by  the  Demiurge  —  by  rewards,  punishments,  and  threats ; 
the  latter  need  no  such  means  of  discipline ;  they  rise  by  the  buoyancy 
of  their  own  minds  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  is  only  a  fonntun  of 
blessedness  to  those  that  are  fitted  for  communion  with  biro;  they  love 
him  for  his  own  sake.' 

When  now  these  Jewish  theosophists  of  Alexandria  had  come  OTer  to 
Christianity,  and  with  this  new  religion  had  united  their  previous  ideas, 
they  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  completely  unveiled  by  Chris- 
tjanity,  and  the  highest  idea  of  the  whole  creation  brought  clearly  to 
light.  The  scope  and  end  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  human 
development,  now  for  the  first  time  became  clear.  As  far  as  the  Sn- 
preme  j^n^  who  appeared  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  exalted  ahoTe 
the  angels  and  die  Demiurge,  so  far  does  Christianity  transcend  Judar 

B^iirrac  f  4vq,  iirr^etv  6pui  i9v<Ji>  Kari  (Ascrring  ttoatwnrdtj,  jiulead  of  aceingin 

upt^fibv  ayyiXuv  ■6coi,  loi  tycv^ri  il  an  nllogoriv*!  repreacnution  of  universal 
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1  Thiu  in  thi  epitde  tueribad  to  Barnabas,  furniahed  llie  kej  which  Hnt  unlocked  tUi 

it  il  UKTUd  by  >  moderale  Gooatic,  who  its  irne  meaning. 
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ism  and  the  whole  earthly  creation.  The  Demiurge  himself  now  per- 
cdves  entering  into  hie  province  a  revelation  of  a  higher  system  of 
things,  and  serves  henceforth  as  ite  self-conscious  organ. 

If  the  law  v&a  called  by  Jewish  theologiims  a  law  dispensed  by  angels, 
with  a  view  to  mark,  in  thb  way,  its  divine,  as  opposed  to  a  merely 
bnman,  origin  —  this  designation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  in  the 
apostolic  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth  the  superiority 
of  Christianity  to  Judtusm,  —  of  exhibiting  the  former  as  the  absolute 
religion,  for  which  all  the  earlier  fragmentary  revelations  of  the  divine 
councils  only  served  to  prepare  the  way.  The  ^-embracing  revelati(ni 
of  God  in  the  Son,  through  whom  God  himself  enters  immediately  info 
fellowship  with  the  creature,  is  opposed  to  the  revelation  mediated  by  Uie 
instrumentality  of  individual  angels  —  individual  godlike  powers.  By 
the  manifestation  of  the  comprehending  whole,  everything  partial  is 
rendered  superfluous.'  The  inventions  of  the  Gnostics,  in  which  the 
whole  matter  is  spun  out  into  a  mythical  form,  turn  on  this  profound 
idea. 

In  what  the  Gnostics  who  adopt  tlus  point  of  view  say  about  the  rela- 
tion of  tho  Demiurge,  of  his  creation,  of  his  previous  dominion,  to  the 
appearance  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  ideas, 
in  themselves  profound.  They  endeavor  to  express  how  the  whole  was, 
at  least  in  idea,  in  the  germ,  implanted  in  the  ori^al  creation,  which 
was  to  be  actually  realized  and  fulfilled  only  fay  Christianity ;  —  how 
reason,  atttuning  first  through  Christianity  to  the  fiiU  and  clear  con- 
aciousnese  of  the  ideas  incorporated  in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was 
to  express  these  in  an  actual  mamfestation ;  —  a  great  and  frmtful 
thought,  which,  obscurely  divined  fay  the  Gnosis,  waited  to  receive  its 
clear  and  discreet  exposition  from  a  future  science,  striking  root  in 
GhristiATiity.  The  Gnosis  bore  within  it  the  germ,  first  presented  as  a 
poetic  intuition,  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

The  other  party  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  mainly  of  such  as,  before 
their  coming  over  to  Christianity,  had  not  been  followers  of  the  Moaaie 
religion,  but  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,  framed  to  themselves  an 
Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  as  well  to  Judatam  as  to  all  popular  reliffions, 
like  that  of  which  we  find  the  remains  in  the  boolu  oi  the  Sabeeans, 
and  of  which  examples  may  still  be  found  in  the  East,  among  the  Per- 
uaiia  and  the  Hindoos.  They  regarded  the  Demiurge  with  his  angels, 
not  simply,  like  the  former  class,  as  a  subordinate,  limited  being,  but  as 
one  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Supreme  God.  The  Demiurge  and  his  angels 
are  for  establishing  their  independence  within  tboir  limited  sphere. 
They  would  tolerate  no  foreign  dominion  within  their  province.  What- 
ever higher  existence  has  descended  into  their  kingdom,  they  seek  to 
hold  imprisoned  there,  so  that  it  may  not  ascend  again  above  tiieir  au- 
row  precincts.  Probably,  in  this  system,  the  kingdom  of  the  worid- 
forming  angels  coincided,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
deceitful  staivspirite,  who  seek  to  rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to  begiuls 
lum  by  various  arts  of  deception,  —  and  who  exercise  a  tyrannical  away 

1  8m  Heb.  3.  Epbes.  3 :  10,  and  the  mjrds  of  Chriit  to  Ifithinael. 
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ov«r  the  tlungB  of  tliia  world.*  The  Demkree  is  a  limited  and  limit- 
ing  being ;  proad^ealous,  reveDgefal ;  and  this  his  character  expresses 
ilaelf  in  the  Old  l!estament,  which  proceeijed  from  him. 

Believing  that  they  found  in  the  Old  Testament  so  many  qualitiea 
kttributed  to  God  which  were  anthropopathic  —  so  much  which  waa  at 
Tsriance  with  the  Chnsdan  idea  of  God  and  with  moral  perfection,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  natural  for  these  Gnostics,  had  they  lived  in  ft 
diflerent  spiritual  atmosphere,  to  consider  alt  this  as  the  result  of  hu- 
man error,  whereby  the  true  idea  of  God  had  become  vitiated.  But  to 
refer  this  to  a  subjective  cause,  and  explain  it  psychologically,  lay  alto- 
gether remote  from  their  habit  of  contemplation.  To  them  Judusm  no 
less  than  paganism  appeared,  as  opposed  to  Christianity,  something  too 
positively  real  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained  in  any  such 
way  as  this.  They  fancied  in  the  life  of  nations  they  could  trace  the 
influence  of  self-subdstent  spiritual  powers,  who  controlled  the  genend 
consciousness.  What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  principalities  and  powen, 
(^apx>^  and  jfcwoiiuf,)  they  referred  to  these  agenta.  As  in  paganism 
'Uiey  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  demons,  so  in  Judaism  they  saw  the  king- 
dom of  the  Demiurge.  And  so  while  they  acknowledged  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  he  true,  thoy  were  led  to  transfer  whatever  ap- 
peared to  them  defective  in  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Demiurge  himself.  The  reflected  image  of  this  being,  they  saw 
in  die  character  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted  to  his 
service.  Even  in  nature,  where  diey  beheld  the  dominion  of  an  iron 
necessity,  governing  by  invariable  laws  and  sparing  nothing,  they  be- 
lieved me  God  of  holy  love,  revealed  through  Christ,  waa  not  to  be 
found.  They  saw,  manifesting  itself  there,  a  plastic  power  indeed,  but 
inadequate  te  master  its  material,  to  subdue  the  destructive  agencies 
which  recoeted  its  efforts.  They  beheld  the  old  chaos  once  more  break- 
ing loose ;  the  wild  energy  of  the  i^v,  revolting  without  control  against 
the  dominion  which  the  formative  Power  would  exercise  over  it, -^cast- 
ing off  the  yoke  imposed  on  it,  and  destroying  the  ^York  he  had  begun. 
Thus  they  recognized  here  a  powerful,  indeed,  but  not  all-powerful 
Demiurge,  agunst  whose  supremacy  the  Ci^v,  which  he  sought  to  sub- 
ject to  his  will,  was  ever  rebelling.  The  same  jealous  being,  limited  in 
hia  power,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  whom  they  found  in  die  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  imagined  they  saw  in  nature.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
peculiar  views  lay  the  truth,  that  even  on  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  religion  could  not  as  yet  be  whoUy  emancipated  from  the 
principle  which  ruled  in  the  ancient  world ;  although  a  higher,  theistic 
element  was  here  revealed  in  opposition  to  that  principle.  This  could 
be  brought  about  only  by  the  redeeming  power  of  the  gospel.  These 
Gnostics  judged  thus:  —  the  supreme  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and 
love,  who  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  sen^ble  world,  has  re- 

'  Acconliiiglj,  in  Ibe  aystem  of  these  Sb-  Important  part  in  ereiylhing  that  li  bid. 
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an  inTgular  connection  between  the  encated  iam  and  Christianilj. 
FetatiiTaDd  the  ipirji  of  darkness,  play  an 
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Tealed  himself  in  this  earthl/  creation  onl^  by  certcuQ  divine  seeds  of 
life,  scattered  among  men,  the  gemiination  of  which  the  Demiurge 
strives  to  check  and  suppress.  The  perfect  God  is,  at  moat,  known 
and  irorshipped  in  mysteries  alone  by  a  few  spiritual  men.  li^ow  this 
God,  through  his  highest  .^d,  let  himself  down  at  once,  without  any 
forgoing  preparation,  to  this  inferior  system,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
upward  to  himself  those  higher  and  kindred  spiritual  natures  which  are 
here  held  in  bondage.  Christianity  finds  nowhere  in  the  whole  creation 
a  point  of  entrance,  except  in  those  theosophic  schools  whero  a  higher 
wisdom,  in  the  form  of  secret  doctrines,  has  been  handed  down  from  age 
to  age. 

This  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, both  in  a  theoretic^  and  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  Gnostics 
of  the  first  class,  who  looked  upon  the  Demiurge  as  an  organ  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  his  representative,  the  fashioner  of  nature  according 
to  his  ideas,  the  guiding  spring  of  the  historical  evolution  of  God's  kinj^ 
dom,  might,  consistently  with  their  peculiar  principles,  expect  to  find 
the  manifestation  of  the  dirine  element  in  nature  and  in  history.  They 
were  not  necessarily  driven  to  an  unchristian  hatred  of  the  world. 
They  could  admit  that  the  divine  element  might  be  revealed  even  in 
earthly  relations ;  that  everything  of  the  earth  waa  capable  of  being 
refined  and  ennobled  hy  its  influence.  They  could  therefore  be  quite 
moderate  in  their  ascetic  notions,  as  we  find  the  case  actually  to  have 
been  with  regard  to  many  of  this  class ;  although  their  notion  of  the 
tin  continually  tended  to  the  practically  mischievous  result  of  tracing 
evil  c^iclusively  to  the  world  of  sense  ;  and  although  their  over  valusr 
tion  of  a  contemplative  Gnosis  might  easily  prove  unfavorable  to  the 
spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the  other  kind  of  GnoaiB, 
which  represented  the  Creator  of  the  world  as  a  nature  directly  op- 
posed to  the  supreme  God  and  his  higher  system,  would  necessarily 
lead  *to  a  wildly  fanatical  and  morose  hatred  of  the  world,  wholly  at 
war  vrith  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  expressed  itself  in  two  ways; 
among  the  nobler  and  more  sensible  class,  by  an  excessively  ri^d  aace> 
ticism,  by  an  anxious  concern  to  shun  all  contact  with  the  world  — 
though  to  fashion  and  mould  that  world  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian vocation.  The  morality,  in  this  case,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  coidd 
be  only  negative,  only  a  preparatory  step  of  purification  in  order  to  the 
contemplative  state.  But  the  same  eccentric  hatred  of  the  world, 
coupled  with  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  lead  to  wild  enthuNOsm 
and  a  hold  contempt  for  all  moral  obligations.  The  principle  once 
started  upon,  that  the  whole  of  this  world  is  the  work  of  a  finite,  un- 
godlike  sjnrit ;  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  revelation  of  divine 
things ;  that  the  loftier  natures  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  world,  are 
here  held  in  bondage ;  these  Gnostics  easily  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  everything  external  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifibrence  to  the  inner 
man,  —  nothing  of  a  loftier  nature  can  there  be  expressed  ;  the  outward 
m.in  may  indulge  in  every  lust,  provided  only  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed  in  its  meditation.  The  most 
direct  way  of  showing  contempt  and  defiance  of  this  wretched,  hostile 
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worid  vaa,  not  to  allov  die  mind  to  be  a^ted  b;  it  in  an;  mtaation. 
Men  shoald  mortify  seose  by  braving  every  luat,  and  gtill  preserving 
the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  unruffled.  "  We  must  conquer  luet  by  in- 
dulgence, —  said  these  bold  ^ritt  —  for  it  is  no  great  thing  for  a  man 
to  abstain  from  lust  who  knows  nothing  about  it  by  experience.  The 
greatness  lies  in  not  being  overcome  by  it,  when  clasped  in  its  embrace."^ 
Though  the  reports  of  enemies  ought  not  be  used  irithout  great  cautioD 
fu>d  distrust,  and  we  should  never  forget  that  such  witnesses  were  liable, 
by  uafriendly  inferences  or  the  misconstruction  of  terms,  to  impute  to 
such  sects  a  great  deal  that  was  false ;  yet  the  characteristic  maxims 
qaoted  from  their  own  lips,  and  the  coincident  testimony  of  such  men 
as  Irenseus  and  Epiphanios,  and  of  those  still  more  unprejudiced  and 
careful  inquirers,  the  Alexandrians,  places  it  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  that  they  not  merely  expressed,  hut  even  practised,  such  prind- 
ples  of  conduct.  Besides,  that  enemy  of  Christiuiity,  the  Neo-Platonio 
philosopher  Porphyry,  corrohoratea  this  testimony  by  citing  from  the 
mouth  of  these  persons  maxims  of  a  similar  import.^  "A  little  stand- 
ing pool,"  B^d  they,  "maybe  defiled,  when  some  impure  substance 
drops  into  it ;  not  so  the  ocean,  which,  conscious  of  its  own  immensity, 
admits  everything.  So  little  men  are  overcome  by  eating  ;  but  he  who 
is  an  ocean  of  itrength  (J^amia,  probably  a  cant  term  of  dieirs,  founded 
on  a  misinterpretation  of  St.  Paul's  language,  1  Corinth.  8 :  9 ;  6 :  12) 
takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled."  Not  only  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian sects  of  earlier  and  more  recent  times,  but  also  among  the  sects  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude  islanders  of  Australia,  instances 
may  be  found  of  such  tendencies  which  defied  all  moral  obligations  — 
tendencies  that  have  arisen  from  speculative  or  mystical  elements,  or  it 
may  he  from  some  subjective  caprice  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  all 
positive  law.  lu  the  connection  of  the  present  period,  the  false  striving 
of  the  subjective  spirit  nftcr  emancipation,  after  breaking  loose  from  ul 
the  bonds,  holy  or  unholy,  whereby  the  worid  had  been  hitherto  kept  to- 
gether, is  quite  apparent.  And  this  aim  and  tendency  might  seem  to 
have  found  a  point  of  union  in  that  unshackling  of  the  spirit,  so  radical 
ly  different  in  its  character,  which  Christianity  brought  along  with  it. 

This  difference  shows  itself,  again,  in  the  views  entertained  of  partio- 
vlar  moral  rdatumt.  The  Gnostics  of  the  last-mentioned  class  either 
enjoined  the  life  of  celibacy,  or  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  marriage 
as  being  an  impure  and  profane  connection,  or  else  —  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  pertfdned  to  sense  was  indifferent,  and  that  men  needed 
but  to  defy  the  Demiurge  by  despising  his  stringent  laws  —  they  justi- 
fied the  gratifying  of  every  lust.  Those  of  the  fii^t  class,  on  the  con- 
trary, honored  marriage,  as  a  holy  estate ;  and  on  this  subject  also, 
found  iu  Christianity  the  complete  fulfilment  of  a  revelation  introduced 
into  the  I>emiurge's  world,  as  the  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things  ;  and 
the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  invariably  regarded  the  lower  world  as  a 
symbol  and  mirror  of  the  higher,  which  sought  to  trace  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  same  supreme   law  in  various  gradations,  at  diSerenb 

'  Gemeni  StromU.  lib.  n.  (.  411.  >  Da  absUnoniia  cam.  lib.  L  }  40,  et  Ml- 
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stages  of  ezistencc,  saw  in  the  relation  of  marriage,  aa  elsewhere,  the 
type  of  a  higher  relation  pervading  every  stage  and  degree  of  existence, 
from  the  highest  link  of  the  chaia  downwards.  We  maj  here  obserre 
in  the  Yalentinian  Gnosis,  the  firaC  attempt,  originating  in  the  inflnence 
of  Christianity,  to  understand  in  a  scientific  way  the  true  significance 
of  manjage,  in  its  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  universe — a  point 
which  the  nund  of  Plato  was  striving  to  reach  in  the  Symponvm;  bat 
which  could  not  be  truly  reached  and  adequately  presented  until  Chris- 
tianity had  led  men  to  recognize  the  unity  of  Ooa's  image  in  both  the 
sexes,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  common  type  of  ho- 
manity  residing  in  that  unity. 

Tm  difference  between  tkete  two  tendenciet  of  the  Gnostic  princmU 
was  strongly  manifested,  again,  in  the  different  ways  of  contemplating 
Christ's  peiBOQ.  All  Gnostics,  it  is  true,  were  in  a  sense  agreed  in  this 
respect;  that  as  they  distinguished  the  God  of  heaven  from  the  God  of 
nature,  and  hence,  too,  separated  beyond  necessity  the  invisible  from  the 
visible  world,  the  divine  from  the  human,  —  so  they  could  not  acknowl- 
edge the  unity  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Yet  as  in  the  fir^t  of  Utese  cases  we  remarked  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  predominant  tendencies  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  so  we 
may  observe  an  important  difference,  too,  in  the  case  last  mentioned. 
We  find  here  an  essential  gradation  in  the  views  entertained  of  the 
relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Some  regarded 
the  humanity  of  Christ  as  real,  and  as  possessed  of  a  certain  digmty  of 
its  own  ;  yet,  as  they  made  two  Gods  of  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  of 
nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of  the  latter  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  organ  of  the  former ;  so  they  divided  the  one  Christ  into  two 
Christa  —  a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  Christ  — 
(he  latter  serving  merely  as  the  organ  of  the  former  ;  and  this,  not  by 
an  original  and  inseparable  union  with  him,  but  in  such  sense  that  the 
former  first  united  himself  with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 
But  the  other  spedei  of  Gnosis,  denying,  as  it  did,  all  connection  of 
Christianity  with  Judaism,  and  all  progressive  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  men ;  representing,  as  it  did,  Uie  God  of  Christ 
and  of  the  gospel  as  a  different  being  from  the  God  of  nature  and  of 
history,  must  necessarily  do  away  the  connection  of  Christ's  appearance 
with  nature  and  with  history.  The  notion,  so  pleasing  to  the  fantaatio 
taste  of  the  East,'  and  which  had  long  obtained  currency  among  the 
Jews,  that  a  higher  spirit  has  the  faculty  of  representing  himself  to  tlie 
outward  eye  in  various  forms,  deceiving  the  senses,  though  in  tliem- 
selves  without  substance,  was  applied  to  Christ.  One  entire  sod  im- 
portant part  of  his  earthly  existence  and  of  his  personal  being  was  criti- 
cized away ;  his  whole  kumatdty  was  denied,  and  whatever  appertained 
to  Christ's  human  appearance  represented  as  a  mere  deceptive  show,  a 
mere  vision.^  Yet  we  can  in  nowise  agree  with  those  who  hold  that 
Docetiim  was  only  one  form  in  which  a  decided  tendency  to  idealism 

1  We  have  only  to  think  of  Ihe  Hindoo  Ulned  bj  one  Jcwiih  wet  inpectliiK  tba 

Mala,  and  iKe  host  of  Indian  mfth«.  aogclopluiiieii,  noticed  in  Jaeliji  M.  DM. 

■  JuM  aa  Fhilo's  idm  of  Che  Old  Teeta-  c-  U^jph.    See  voL  L  p.  4?. 
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•od  r&tionalism  manifested  itself —  a  form  peculiarly  modified  bj  the 
prevailiDg  notions  of  the  age  ;  so  that  the  Docetce,  had  they  lived  at 
some  other  period,  would  have  substituted  ia  place  of  the  historical 
Christ  a  mere  ideal  one.  We  should  be  carefd  to  distinguish  the 
proper  essence  of  the  heretical  tendency  from  the  symptoms  through 
irhich  it  expressed  itself.  DocetiBm  may  be  the  result  of  very  different 
tendencies  of  mind  —  a  tendency  to  supranaturalism,  or  a  tendency  to 
radonalism.     There  might  be  united  with  it,  an  interest  at  bottom  to 

g're  all  possible  prominence  to  this  supernatural  and  real  element  in 
hri«t'a  appearance.  Docetism,  at  this  point,  supposed  a  real,  though 
not  sensible  Christ ;  and  a  real  impartation  of  Christ  to  humanity. 
Christ  gave  himself,  according  to  thia  view,  to  humanity,  as  a  source  of 
divine  life.  He  presented  himself  sensibly  to  the  eyes  of  men,  not  in 
Lis  true,  divine  nature,  bat  only  so  as  to  be  perceived  by  them,  yet 
irithout  coming  himself  Into  any  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  veil 
of  sense.  His  appearance  was  something  truly  objective  ;  but  the  sen- 
aide  form  in  which  this  was  apparent  to  men  was  merely  Eubjective. 
Qliis  was  the  only  possible  way  m  which  men,  under  the  dominion  of 
sense,  could  come  mto  any  contact  with  a  nature  so  divine.  A  mode 
of  apprehension  turned  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  suprsQaturalism, 
nught  lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  natur^ 
element  in  Christ.  But  under  this  form  of  Docetism  might  be  lurking, 
also,  a  tendency  which  would  have  resulted  in  an  entire  evaporation  of 
Christianity,  in  turning  the  life  of  Christ  into  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spir- 
itoal  commumcation  from  God,  in  substituting  the  idea  of  God's  re- 
deeming power  in  place  of  the  historical  Redeemer ;  in  a  word,  there 
might  eventually  spring  out  of  a  tendency  of  this  sort,  an  opposition  to 
historiciJ  Christianity  —  and  that  this  did  actually  come  about,  will  be 
shown  hereafter  by  specific  esamples. 

When  these  Gnostics,  with  their  system  ready  made,  looked  into  the 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  all 
there,  since  they  were  only  on  the  ^eorch  for  points  of  coincidence. 
Trusting  to  the  mner  light  of  their  higher  spiritual  nature,  which  was 
to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  they  gave  themselves  but  little  con- 
cern about  the  letter  of  the  religious  records.  In  all  cases,  they  were 
for  explaining  outward  things  from  within  —  that  is,  from  their  intui- 
tions, which  were  above  all  doubt.  They  disdained  the  helps  necessary 
to  unfold  tiie  spirit  contained  under  the  cover  of  the  word;  they 
despised  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  language,'  and  were  thus  esposea, 
in  interpreting  the  records  of  relij^on,  to  all  manner  of  delusion ;  while 
they  had  power  also  to  charm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as  they 
were  themselves,  within  the  circle  of  their  intuitions  and  symbolical 
representataona.  Understanding,  for  instance,  the  term  "world," 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one  and  the  same  sense, 
neither  distinguishing  nor  separating  the  objective  from  the  subjective 
world,  they  could  easily  demonstrate  the  portion,  that  the  whole  earthly 
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creation  betrays  defects,  and  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  Ba- 
preme  and  perfect  God.  The  parables,  for  whose  simplieil;  and  pro- 
found practical  meaning  thej  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  no 
sense,  were  speciallj  welcomed  by  them,  because  in  these,  when  tha 
point  of  comparison  was  once  dropped,  an  arbitrary  interpretaUon  had 
the  fullest  scope.  The  controversy  excited,  however,  by  this  arbitrary 
biblical  interpretation  of  the  Gnostics,  had  one  good  effect,  in  turning 
the  attention  of  their  opponents  to  the  necessity  of  a  sober,  grammaticu 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  leading  them  to  establish  the 
firsb  hermeneutical  canons ;  as  may  be  seen  from  numerous  examples  in 
Irenseas,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  was  allowable  and  might  even  be  neces- 
Bary  to  guide  the  multitude,  was  a  principle  inbred  into  the  aristocmtio 
spirit  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  the  JustificatioQ  of  falsehood,  therefore, 
could  not  be  wholly  cut  off,  and  the  unconditional  obllgadon  of  truth- 
fulness, arising  from  the  fact  that  all  are  alike  rational,  all  created  alike 
in  the  image  of  God,  could  not  be  brought  home  to  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  except  by  means  of  Christianity ;  so  it  was  ever 
found  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  that  old  aristocratic  aprit 
with  which  Gnosticism  was  connected,  that  the  principle.  Falsehood  is 
lawful  for  a  good  purpose,  once  more  slipped  in.  By  means  of  the 
oppoution  which  the  GnoatJcs  set  up  between  psychical  and  spiritual 
men,  they  could  defend  the  practice  of  descending  from  one  of  these 
positions  to  the  other,  and  of  saying  what  was  false  to  men  of  the  lower 
stage,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  pure  truth.  This 
principle  influenced  their  interpretation  of  the  Kew  Testament ;  and 
they  were  the  inventors  of  the  exegetical  theory  of  accommodation. 
Many  among  them  asserted  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  expressed  them- 
selves differently,  according  to  the  different  standing  of  those  whom 
they  addressed.  Tboy  accommodated  themselves  to  these  different 
positions ;  —  to  the  natural  men,  (the  V"i:«'".)  those  who  stood  on  the 
ground  of  blind,  unconscious  faith  — fidth  on  outward  authority  and  on 
miracles,  (those  who  were  tied  down  to  Jewish  prejudices,)  they  spoke 
only  of  a  Demiurge,  for  in  truth  the  limited  capacities  of  ^ese  men 
were  un&tted  for  anything  higher.  The  higher  truths  from  the  worid 
of  ^ona,  and  relating  to  that  world,  they  bad  communicated  to  none 
but  a  small  circle  of  the  initiated,  who  by  virtue  of  their  higher,  spirit- 
ual nature,  (irvei'/ioTiiiioi,)  were  capable  of  understanding  such  truths. 
But  in  all  other  cases,  they  had  simply  hinted  at  these  truths  in  isolated 
figures  and  symbols,  inteUigiblc  to  such  natures  aione.  That  higher 
wisdom  they  had  spoken,  as  Paul  declared,  1  Corinth.  2  ;  6,  only  in 
the  living  word,  among  such  as  were  perfect ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
living  word,  within  the  circle  of  the  initiated,  that  it  was  to  be  contiD- 
ually  handed  down.  The  knowledge  of  this  secret  tradition,  therefore, 
was  the  only  true  key  to  the  more  profound  exposition  of  scripture. 
Though  other  church  teachers,  whom  the  spirit  of  Platonism  had  too 
strongly  influenced,  were  not  wholly  exempt  from  that  aristocratic  ele> 
tsent,  yet  &e  clear  and  earnest  Ohristiait  s{»rit  of  Irenieus  tixA  ft 
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txdd  sad  decided  stand  against  it.  "  The  apostiea  "  he  stud,'  **  wfa» 
were  sent  forth  to  recUm  the  erring,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
heal  the  sick,  assoredly  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exist- 
ing opinions  of  their  hearera ;  but  spoke  to  them  accordiDg  to  the  rer- 
eUtion  of  truth.  What  phjacian  who  deures  to  heal  the  dck,  will 
jield  to  the  whims  of  his  patient,  instead  of  prescribing  to  him  so  as  to 
efllect  his  cure  7  The  apostles,  Uiose  disciples  of  truu,  are  strangers 
to  all  deception,  because  deception  has  nottiing  in  common  with  truth, 
any  more  than  darkness  has  with  light.  Our  Lord,  who  is  himself  the 
truth,  for  that  very  reason  could  not  deceive." 

Others,  relyiM  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventured  to  subject 
the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticism,  affirming  it  to  be  im- 
posrible,  from  the  instmcdons  of  the  apostles  alone,  to  get  at  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christ ;  for,  said  they,  the  apostles  themselves  were  still 
somewhat  fettered,  with  the  rest,  by  psychical  or  Jewish  opinions.  The 
spiritaal  man  (the  Fneumaticus)  must  sift  the  "  natural "  from  the 
"spiritual"  in  their  writings.  Or  they  even  went  so  iar  as  to  distio- 
gnish  uk  Christ's  discourses,  what  had  been  spoken  by  the  natural 
Uirist,  under  the  ins^ration  of  the  Demiurge ;  what  had  been  expressed 
through  him  by  the  divine  "  Wisdom,"  which  had  not  yet  reached  its 
AiH  development,  but  still  fluctuated  between  the  province  of  the  Demi- 
n^  and  Ute  "Pleroma;"'  and  what  had  beenspokeu  Uirough  him  t>y 
the  supreme  Nus  out  of  the  Pleroma.^ 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  under  this  theosophic  style  of  Intuition  and  ex- 
pression is  veiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of  thinking,  which 
sbivea  to  soar  above  the  Christ  and  the  Christianity  of  history.  The 
view  of  a  certain  opposition  betwixt  the  idea  and  its  manifestation  in 
primitive  Christianity  itself-^  of  a  perfectibility  of  Christianity,  by  reft- 
B<Hi  of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from  that  which,  in  its  first  form  of 
manifestation,  checked  and  vitiated  the  pure  evolution  of  the  idea — is 
here  lying  at  bottom.  In  the  person  of  Christ  himself,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  what  belongs  to  the  idea,  and  what  belongs  to  the  vitiat- 
ing element  of  the  temporal  appearance ;  between  the  truth  which  he 
ottered  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  what  he  spoke  from  the  inferiw 
ataading  ground  of  reflection  disturbed  by  temporal  ideas. 

These  Gnostics,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  were  not  at  nil  dis- 
posed to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  estabhah 
distinct  commumties  of  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  that  the  psj- 
chicftl  natures  were  nnable,  from  their  lower  station,  to  understand 
Christianity  otherwise  than  in  the  form  which  bad  been  given  to  it  bv 
the  church ;  Uiat  tiiey  coold  reach  nothing  higher  than  tiie  blind  ftuth 
jifi  authority ;  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  a  faculty  for  the  higher 
apiritual  intuition ;  —  they  were  not  for  disturbing,  therefore,  ueae 
common  followers  of  the  church  in  their  quiet  fmth ;  *  they  were  for 
uniting  with  the  ordinary  congregations,  ajid  establishing,  in  connection 
with  them,  certain  theosophic  schools,  certcun  Chrigtian  mytteriet,  into 
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irbich  all  those  peraons  should  be  admitted,  in  whom  thoj  discovered 
(hkt  higher  faculty  which  was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  complained, 
that  they  were  refused  admiasion  to  the  fellowahip  of  the  church,  and 
that  they  were  called  heretics,  thou^  they  ccncuired  in  everything 
which  the  church  taught.' 

But  what  woold  have  become  of  the  church,  had  they  succeeded  in 
their  de^gn  of  introducing  within  it  euoh  a  distinction  of  two  difierent 
positions  in  reh^on  ?  The  essence  of  the  church,  which  admits  no 
Buch  opposition,  which  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  common  futh  uniting  all 
hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a  higher  life,  the  peculiar  character  of 
Christianity  itself,  would  have  been  thereby  destroyed.  Christianity, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  let  itself  down  agtun  to  a  more  Jewish  portion 
of  the  mind,  it  could  wrap  itself  in  a  Jewish  dress,  and  could  be  thus 
propagated  in  the  consciousness  of  men  who  must  be  trained  to  Chris- 
tian freedom  by  a  gradual  process.  The  essentials  of  the  church  would 
still  be  retuned,  though  in  a  fonn  inadequato  and  coming  from  the  re- 
ftotien  of  an  earlier  stage  of  religious  development.  But  had  the  church 
allowed  room  for  the  introduction  within  its  bosom  of  such  an  opposition, 
it  must  have  forfeited  its  very  essence  and  existence.  Hence  the 
sinrit,  which  throws  off  what  it  ^ads  no  way  of  digesting  and  assimilat- 
ing to  its  own  nature,  unitod  together  men  of  the  most  opposite  theo- 
logical tendencies  in  a  common  resistance  against  this  reaction,  which 
threatoned  directly  the  very  life  of  the  church  itself. 

Onosticbm  had  a  two-fold  conflict  to  sustain ;  a  conflict  with  the 
Christian  principle  asserting  its  own  independence,  and  another  with 
Platonbm.  Plotinus,  who  in  no  part  of  his  works  openly  attacks 
Christianity,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  standing  forth  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  since  in  their  speculations  they  pretended  to 
outstrip  Plato  and  the  old  Greek  philosophy.*  He  evidently  does  thein 
iojustioe  when  he  asserts,  that  what  they  taught  oonsisted  partly  in 
ideas  borrowed  from  Plato,  and  pardy  in  new  inventions,  hatohed  up 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  syatom  of  their  own,  but  destitute  of 
truth.*  Their  opposition  to  Platonism  was  in  no  sense,  assuredly,  a 
caprioious,  farsought  thing,  a  mere  striving  to  out^lo  antiquity ;  but  it 
was  one  necessarily  grounded  in  the  reUgious  and  philosopbicid  princi- 
ries  from  which  they  started,  —  as  indeed  Plotinus  himself  evinces  by 
his  mode  of  combating  them.  On  those  principles,  whether  regarded 
on  the  side  of  the  Christian  or  of  the  Oriental  theosophic  element  en- 
tering into  them,  the  Gnostics  were  compelled  to  believe  that  they 
found  in  Plato  intimations  of  the  truth  indeed,  but  not  the  true  light 

1  Qa«nintnr  da  nobi*,  qnod,  cam  rimilui  They  ahonld  not  iv  tv  rmlf  'BUitvaf  Sm- 

noblicum  tendHit,  sina  ct»is>  >b>tineamiu  abpciv  ia2  iBpi^av  ri  airdv  hr  ourruon 

iiiMaconiiiinnic«l>oneai>ram,ec,canieadaiD  irop^  role  ixoomai  imifi'v.    Ennead.  D.  1. 

dicwtt  et  wndem  habeuit  doctrinam,  toce-  IX.    See  also  Poiphfry'i  life  oT  Flotiam, 

nm  ilkw  luBreticM.    Iren.  lib.  Ill,  c  19.  c  1& 

*  He  mccniei  them  of  parrerting  Plato'*        *  'OXur  yifi  airrelt  ri  fitv  tr^  nO  lUa- 

tbctrinea,  and  <^  nekinE  M  place  them  in  ruvoc  cUvrtoi,  rit  6i  6aa  Katvora^oSm*, 

u  uhToraUe  light:  'Qr  ainl  /liv  riv  iva  Uiar  fiiomfiaw  Mivnu,  ra6ra  Ifu  ifr 

MTfTJ^  fimv  nar^evmiK&Tit,   huivmi   Si  Hi^tiat  etptiTat. 
■■1  Tito'  AUw  rOr  panapUm  iviplh'  /i^. 
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which  could  explfun  the  history  of  Oxo  uniTeree.  To  Flotinas,  hejY«d 
questioD,  this  new  tendency,  reg&rded  from  his  ovn  point  of  view  aa  a 
Greek  philosopher,  mnat  have  seemed,  both  in  respect  to  what  was 
true  and  what  was  false  in  it,  a  declen^on  from  the  old  healthy  culture, 
a  doctrine  wholly  at  rarianco  with  the  sober  discipline  of  the  Greeks. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  conta^aus,  fanatical  turn  of  thinking,  which 
had  taken  posseasioD  of  men's  minds  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
appreciating  argumenta  from  reason.^  On  one  side,  the  opposition  of 
the  Platonic  principle  to  the  Gnoais,  in  Plotinua,  la  directed  against 
Christianity  itself,  a^nst  the  Christian  element  admitted  by  the  Gnoa- 
tics ;  on  Uic  other  hand,  it  is  coincident  with  the  opposition  which  would 
arise  out  of  the  Christian  principle  itself  against  the  Gnous ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  what  Flotinus  says,  from  this  point  of  view,  with 
the  similar  strictures  made  by  Christian  antagonists  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy. 

In  respect  to  the  former  of  tiiese  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  notaee, 
first  of  all,  his  oppoution  to  the  teUologicai  paivt  of  view.  Though 
this  might  have  found  its  place  in  the  original  Platonism,  which  was  not 
rigidly  pursued  out  to  all  its  consequences,  yet  by  the  more  severe  and 
systematic  deduction  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Monoism,'  it  is  wholly  ei- 
eluded.  Nothing  is  admitted  here  but  the  immanent  necessity  of  the 
conception,  in  its  evolution  from  the  Absolute  to  the  eztreme  limit  of 
all  being.  The  teleological  element  in  the  action  of  spiritual  powers, 
which  the  Gnosis  introduced,  as  well  as  the  substitution  of  this  transi- 
tive action  in  place  of  the  immanent  neces^ty  of  a  process  of  devel- 
opment, coold  not  but  appear  to  Plotinua  an  anthropopathic  vitiation 
of  the  nrQTu,  inasmuch  as  it  transferred  the  notion  of  the  end  and  the 
tiiereby  determined  be^nning  of  an  action,  taken  from  human  and 
temporal  relations,  to  an  order  of  things  placed  above  and  beyond 
these  categories.'  Accordingly,  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  him  that  they 
should  transfer  to  the  Demiurge  the  relation  of  the  human  artist  to  hu 
work,  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  his  own  gloiy.*  But  those 
Gnostice  whom  wc  described  aa  belonging  to  tlie  first  class,  would  l^ 
no  means  spurn  such  a  comparison  and  analogy.   They  understood  how 

iWhenPkMiniiimvR, — thuibeandcnli  WOmutcriu  his  rariewoT  the  ediiion  of 

bsTc  advanced  ■niuiytieiicrlhinnoiiapirit'  Hcigl,  in  tha  Btadien  nnd  Krittken,  1S34, 

ml  muteni,  will  be  rendily  leen  ny  sach  u  11^  and  tiy  Bnnr,  in  his  invi>tiigation«  of 

hare  not  been  ranied  a-Kaj  hj  Ihe  detaiian  this  Ixiok  or  Plolinui,  in  hii  work  od  Um 

■tow  rpCMding  amongnrn,  (roif  11$ /{a>ri>  Gnosii,  p.  41B,  etc    Yet  1  c&nnot  agrca 

Tu/iivoif   Titf    ^ii^rouTOV    tk   uv^punout  with  theUtler,  in  beliEvin^  that  atUhe  pa*- 

ara-rifv,)  (he  qncstion  ramea  np,  whether  Higea  conliiiD  anch  alliuioni  in  which  he 

1^  Ihii  lin-urq  is  to  be  ondcnCotMl  the  aprcad-  would  traiTS  chem. 

iag  Gnoaia,  or  the  itill  moie  widely  ipmd-  *  So  I  think  I  ituiT  call  the  ajalem  of 

hig  Christianity.    If  the  lacier,  then  thia  Plolinoa,  nolwithatanding  hia  doctrine  of 

woald  be  the  only  puiue  in  whidi  he  at-  the  i^v>  which,  howeTo-,  baa  no  podliT* 

lafla  Christianity ;  and  it  is  aingular  that  existence,  but  only  form*  the  bomidaiy  of 

be  ahould  do  so  but  once,  and  then  in  *  alt  being. 

manoer  ao  ^agae  and  indefinitei  We  should  'TdotSiiH  hroi^m  KOOiurr,  Tttbrbv  rp 

haig  to  aacribe  it  to  hia  indalzcnce  towaidi  iUl  ri  lim  in/xi ;  En!  tul  ti  6  d^iuotmit 

%  rel%ioBa    conviction   whidi    may  have  inoivatv ;   "O  irpunw  filv  ipz^  Xofifia- 

bad  iti  fiiilowen   atnnng   hia   immediale  vovruv  iart  to6  iti. 

fHcnda.  Polemical  all uaiona,  bearing  aninic  •  TiXoiev  ri  tva  ti/i^,  koI  lura^tplrt- 

Ckriatianily  generally,  hare  been  foand  alao  rov  diro  tOv  Ayal^iarmrMd*  r^  h-roOta. 
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to  make  &  very  good  use  of  them  oa  the  principles  of  their  own 
scheme,  by  vhich  they  sought  to  ^w  how  the  lughest  stage  of  bong 
symbolized  itself  in  all  the  GUGceeding  steps. 

Agun,  to  Plotinus,  who  had  assumed  the  immaneDt  necesEd^  of 
the  process  of  cosmical  evolation,  in  which  erery  thing  oconpied  the 
precise  place  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  part,  the  great  quurtion  on 
which  the  Gnostics  bestowed  so  much  labor,  —  how  to  account  fat 
what  is  defective,  bow  to  account  for  evil  —  appeared  quite  as  ab- 
surd as  the  tinswers  which  they  gave  to  that  question.  The  Chrislaaa 
doctrine  of  the  fall  must  have  appeared  t»  bim  in  the  same  light,  on 
tbeprinciplea  of  his  own  motunilic  scheme  of  the  universe. 

He  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  strove  to  rise  above  reason,  and 
on  that  very  account  fell  into  uiHreasoti ; '  —  a  proponlion,  however, 
which,  understood  according  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Flotinos, 
strikes  not  barely  against  the  fantastic  speculation  of  the  Gnostics,  hut 
also  agunst  the  Christian  nodon  of  revelation,  and  agunst  the  Ohristiaii 
idea  of  divine  grace. 

In  the  following  case,  too,  Plotinos*  objection  to  the  Gnostic  princk 
pie  would  boar  also  against  the  Christian  doctrine.  He  represents  it 
as  a  very  absurd  thing  in  the  Gnostics,  that  they  presumed  to  exalt 
themselves  above  the  great  heavenly  bodies,  — that  they  called  iJidr 
own  souls  and  those  of  the  worst  men  immortal  uid  divine ;  —  while 
in  the  stare,  whose  regular  courses  manifested  the  presence  of  a  aool 
acting  without  disturbance  according  to  invariable  laws,  Uiey  could 
see  nothing  but  perishable  matter.*  To  PloUnus  iJie  soul  of  Titan  ap- 
peared  vastly  inferior  to  the  soul,  always  like  itself  and  exalted  above 
ai\  change  and  all  passion,  which  redded  in  those  great  heavenly 
bodies. 

Though  the  charge  of  pride,  wHch  Plotiuus  brought  against  the 
Gnostics,  waa,  in  one  view  of  it,  the  same  which  was  urged  on  the 
ride  of  paganism  generally  against  the  entire  Chriistian  scheme,  yet  is 
another  view,  where  he  compluned  of  the  arroguice  and  supercilious- 
ness of  the  Gnostics,  and  foand  in  them  noting  like  humility,  be 
night  coincide  with  the  Christian  principle  itself.  "  Men  without  nn- 
detstanding,"  says  he,  "follow  after  such  discourses,  in  which  they  an 
told  all  at  once,  You  shall  be  not  only  better  tban  all  men,  but  even 
than  all  gods ;  for  pride  is  a  mighty  pnnciple  in  men,  and  he  who  be- 
fore thought  meanly  of  himself,  and  took  his  place  with  ordioary  mor- 
tals,' begins  to  be  elated,  when  be  hears  it  stud,  You  are  a  son  of  God, 
but  the  others,  whom  you  admire,  are  not  such.  What  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  fathers,  what  they  reverence,  is  not  the  right  doctrine. 
But  you  are  higher  than  the  very  heavens,  snd  that  althou^  you  have 

I  T>  di  imip  voSv  fdq  larlv  l(u  vofl  irc-  ISi&tik  Mip,    Id  Tirtne  Of  Ibb  comlnii*- 

nlr.  tioD  oT  bomogenewa  pndioui,  h  Menu  to 

*  OM}  n}ii  iHv  abrOv  'fi'j^  Mavarav  me  tliat  tlie  tokuvuc  leftn  bere  lo  nwaa- 

■ot  ^tiav  itfiai  JtdJ  T^  TUB  ^loranw  ne«  oT  oooditioB,  and  (hat  tbie  pMnge 

JpApdirw,  >w  M  alpavbv  iravm  uH  ri  ouinot  be  rackoned  iritb  tbow  tn  wbkb  • 

b^do^/<$  t^^tfavdTMiiucaivuvvKfvat.  hit  li  tnlmded  eg^nr  "*- '"■"''^ '— 

'  ( "O  tpoTtpm  TttTHvAf  Kot  /lirpuf  koI  of  hamiUtj. 
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done  notluDg  at  all."'  In  this  charge  of  arrogance  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, in  boasting  of  their  loftier  ^euTnati'c  origin  and  nature,  Ireiiseua 
also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,^  "  Whoever  gives  himself  into  their 
hands,  is  puffed  up  at  once  ;  thinks  himself  neither  in  heaven  nor  on 
earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and  struts  about  full  of 
pride."  We  see  here  the  unspeculative  church  father  and  the  pagaa 
philosopher  perfectly  agreed  in  attacking  the  spiritual  pride  of  the 
Gnostics.  Yet  it  maybe  asked,  whether  Plotinus  would  not  be  obliged, 
on  his  own  position,  to  judge  precisely  in  the  same  way  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  gloried  in  having  become,  through  grace,  the  children  of 
Ood,  and  despised  the  religion  and  culture  handed  down  to  them  from 
the  others ;  —  whether,  in  writing  that  passage,  he  was  not  iMnldng  at 
Uie  same  time,  of  the  Christians  as  a  body. 

FlodnuH,  who  does  not  distinguish  the  several  parties  of  the  Gnos- 
tics,^ thinking  of  those  among  them  that  held  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  opposition  between  tlie  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  and 
between  the  two  orders  of  world,  says  their  doctrine  led  to  the  same 
practical  result  as  did  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  school,  which 
denied  everything  divine,  and  made  pleasure  the  highest  good.  For 
Tvere  it  true  that  this  world  is  utterly  estranged  from  everythmg  god- 
like, 80  that  the  latter  cannot  reveal  or  realize  itself  in  it,  men  mi^t 
8&fely  conclude  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  make  the  best 
they  could  out  of  pleasure  and  profit ;  *  and  so  they  would,  did  not  their  ■ 
own  moral  nature  teach  them  better  than  such  a  system.'  To  these 
fundamental  principles,  too,  he  very  justly  traces  the  great  defect  in 
all  their  systems,  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  moral- 
ity,' —  and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks :  "  To  say, '  Look  away  to 
God,'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  you  are  taught  how  you  may  be 
able  to  look  away  to  him ;  for  what  hinders  one,  you  might  say,  from 
looking  to  Gwl,  though  one  should  neither  abstwn  from  pleasure,  nor 
moderate  one's  anger ;  since  surely  men  may  think  of  God's  name,  at 
tbe  same  time  that  they  abandon  ^emselves  to  their  passions.  Virtue, 
which  goes  right  forward  to  its  end  and  dwells  in  the  soul  with  wbdom, 

1  KfMiTTuv  Koi  Toi  oipaiioi,  oHiv  ro-  or?r  wilhont  nnj  notlre  the  strictly  moral 

»^or,  «]iirit  which  pciTiideii  iha  »ept.    The  pra- 

*  Lib.  III.  c.  15.  eminently  piaclicil    lendency   of  Marcion 

'  B«nr  has  ftcknowleilccii  this.    Sec  his  wns  in  do  sense  calrulated  to  bring  on  any 

woric,  just  mcntioncil.p.44a.     In  rceperi  to  mlllsion  between  thig  irhool  and  (he  New 

the  Ihcoreliml  part,  iho  upceulntive  view  of  Plaioninls.     But  it  is  nolicenble  that  Poi^ 

the  nniveine,  the  mivioritj  of  the  Blliisions  phytj  names  no  one  of  the  Gnostics  who  ii 

in  Ihis  book  arc  douMleas  lo  the  kfchI  Val-  kno^vn  lo  ut,  but  others  who  are  quite  nn- 

entinian  bnnch  of  the  Gnotlic  cyetem.     In  known.     Of  the  workii.  loo,  which  arc  esid 

this  I  Bjrrce  with  Baur.    In  resjicii  to  the  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  iiiimenso  labor  oa 

prariinil  part,  the  atlaclc  eeemg  to  be  dirert-  the  van  of  the  Gnostics  mentioned  hv  him, 

ed  for  the  most  part  against  the  sheer  Duni-  we  know  noihinj;.    Perhaps  we  nii;:lit  ob- 

t«M  and  anlinomian  views.    In  fart.  Poi^  tain  more  arcuralo  information  about  an 

t^rry,  ihc  disciple  of  FlotInn<i,  combnla  ante  Christiiul  Unosls,if  these  worlu  wen 

thit  Kndenry  in  his  work  on  "  Abglinenre  in  oar  bands. 

from  animal'food."    1  can  find  nothing  in        *  'ivo  iit/iiv  iiaUv  krraOSa  ^  i^Mf 

the  lHX)k  which  mny  not  ho  iniHcienlly  well  inrapxff. 

explained    on    this    hypothesis,  —  nothing         *  El  ftiirit  rji  fiati  rg  abroii  Kptlrritw 

whieh,  as  Bnur  snppoaes,  could  refer  direct-  riij  riJti  Jioyuv  mbnir. 
'     o  Ae  sect  of  Marcioii.    In  reference  to        •  Mtiiiva  Uyov  Kipi  iperit  "mrBigs^Qi 
loner,  Plotinus  wonld  not  have  passed 


I 
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this  enables  one  to  see  God.  But  when,  without  true  virtue,  God  u 
named,  it  is  only  an  empty  name." 

The  most  Donvement  basis  which  can  be  iidopted  for  a  clasalficatitHt 
of  the  Gnostic  secta,  is  suggested  b;  what  has  been  said  respecting  tiie 
more  important  differences  which  obtained  among  tfaem ;  that  is,  the; 
may  be  referred  to  different  classes,  according  aa  they  were  given  to 
a  stenier  or  a  milder  fonn  of  Dualism ;  according  aa  they  represented 
the  Demiurge  as  a  being  altogether  alien  from  and  opposed  to  the  Su- 
preme God,  or  only  as  subordinate  to  him  and  acting  even  in  the  ante- 
christian  period  as  his  unconscious  organ ;  according  as  they  acknont 
edged  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds,  between  God's  revelation  in  natnre,  in  history  and  Chnstianity, 
—  the  umon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  belon^ng  to  the  same 
whole  of  the  theocratic  development,  or  demed  alt  this,  and  admitted 
of  nothing  but  an  oppoution  in  these  several  respects.  In  short,  we 
may  divide  the  Gnostic  sects  into  two  classes ;  one  attached,  the  other 
opposed  to  Judaism.  J£  we  may  not  always  find  the  antitheus  so 
sharply  defined  in  fact  as  it  is  presented  in  our  conception  of  it,  but 
shall  observe  many  shades  of  transition  from  the  stiff  and  rigid  to  the 
more  pliable  and  flowing  forms  of  doctrine,  yet  we  must  remember  that 
this  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  in  such  a  time  of  ferment  and 
confusion  —  the  same  thing,  in  fact,  which  occurs  in  other  well-founded 
instances  of  opposition.  It  furnishes  no  ground  of  objection,  there- 
fore, agunst  the  correctness  of  our  division. 

As  the  first  oppositions  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity 
arose  from  its  birth-place  in  Judaism,  the  same  was  true  also  of  the 
Gnosis ;  Uiougb  subsequently  the  latter  developed  itself  into  a  tendency 
directly  opposed  t«  Jud^m.  We  observed,  m  fact,  among  the  Juda- 
izing  sects  themselves,  Gnostic  elements  which  were  to  be  traced  to 
mystical,  theosophic  and  speculative  tendencies  existing  among  the 
Jews.  Hence  many  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  which  would 
leave  us  at  a  loss  whether  we  ought  to  reckon  them  to  Judaizing  or  to 
Gnostic  sects ;  and  as  they  are  phenomena  belonging  to  the  boundaries 
of  both,  and  constituting  transition  points  between  them,  we  may  be  in 
one  sense  right,  whether  we  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  development  of  the  Judaizing  sects,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  do- 
velopment  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  But  wherever  a  phenomenon  pre- 
sents itself,  which  in  spirit  and  character  belongs  to  a  fundamentally 
Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  though  it  may  be  seen  to  contain  individn^ 
elements  of  Gnosticism,  yet  we  shall  be  obhged,  notwithstanding,  to 
refer  it  to  the  former  system.  Wherever  cert^  tendencies  or  ideas 
predominate  in  the  spintual  atmosphere  of  a  period,  they  without  fail 
become  mixed  up  with  everything  which  in  any  way  presents  a  possible 
pcHnt  of  union  for  them,  even  thou^  in  othei:  respects  of  a  quite  oppo- 
ute  tendency.  This  holds  good  of  the  religious  tendency  which  shows 
itself  in  the  Clementines.'    Although  it  must  be  conceded,  that  indi- 

1 1  mmt  explain  n^tf  on  Uiii  point,  Onoittc  ucti,  ii  amnectsd,  indwd,  wilh  tbc 
jAcre  I  diR^  from  Dr.  Banr.  Ths  waj  difference  exUcinE  between  as  in  Iha  mode 
n  wAuA  we  differ  in  OUT  duiribDitoD  of  tbe    of^prahendingueeniiresjBlBiuof  GnoMi 
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vidnal  ideas,  closelj  related  to  Gnosticism,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
work,  jet  the  atriving  after  a  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of  futh ; 
the  doctrine  of  a  primitive  religion,  simplj  restored  by  Moeee  and 
Christ;  the  purely  Jewish  cooceptdon  of  nimt;  the  prominence  given 
to  outward  works,  the  sBserdon  of  their  meritoriousneas,  and  the  pre- 
dominant tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life, —  all  which  the 
Gnostic  himself  would  ascribe  to  a  paychical  temperament,  incapable 
of  receiving  the  Gnosis,  —  all  this  is  too  characteristically  distinctive 
of  the  Jewish  fundamental  position  as  opposed  to  the  Gnosis,  to  leave 
it  &  moment  doubtful,  in  which  category  we  have  to  place  this  phenom- 
enon, while  at  Hie  same  lime  the  work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  atti- 
tude agunat  Gnosticism,  of  which  Simon  Magna  appears  in  this  work 
as  the  representative.  We  must  place  the  tendency  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, as  not  belonging  itself  to  Gnosticism,  but  as  representing  the  ex- 
treme Jewish  position,  over  against  the  system  of  Marcion,  The 
extreme  point  of  Judaism,  most  directly  opposed  to  the  Marcionitic 
heresy,  we  consider  to  be  this :  the  Clementines  recognize  in  Christian- 
ity notJang  thai  i»  new  ;  Christianity  is  only  a  restoration  of  the  pure 
religion  of  Moses.  So  Ear  as  the  main  question  in  the  Clementines 
relates  to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic,  primitive  religion, 
and  Jud^m  is  stript  entirely  of  its  prophetic  element,  we  see  in  it 
rather  a  precursor  of  Mohammedanism,  than  a  form  of  the  nanifestfr- 
tion  of  Gnosticism. 

But  while  we  are  constrtuned  to  adopt  this  division  of  Uie  Gnostics 
into  two  miun  classes,  we  may  at  the  same  time  conceive  of  a  two-fold 
modification  of  the  second  anti-Judustic  tendency.  Either,  e.  g. 
Christianity  was  presented  in  direct  opposition  to  Jud^am ;  but,  in 
compensation,  brought  into  so  much  the  closer  connection  with  Pa^^an- 
ism,  though  not  with  the  mythological,  but  speculative  element  of  Hel-^ 
lenism ;  or  else  Christianity  was  severed  from  all  connection  whatever 
with  earlier  systems,  so  that  it  might  appear  in  its  complete  elevation, 
ite  eclipmng  glory,  above  all  that  went  before  it,  —  so  that  it  might  be 
free  from  ^1  liability  to  corruption  by  elements  from  a  preceding  stage 
of  culture.  The  firet  mentioned  modification  of  Gnosticism,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  Christianity  into  union  with  Paganism  much  more  than  with 
Judabm,  must  lose  sight  of  the  theistic  principle  itself  ns  opposed  to 
that  of  nature-religion,  and  hence  must  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  Christian  element.  The  second  modification,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  into  collision  with  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism  itself,  by 
which  it  b  on  one  side  attracted,  through  the  purely  Christian  interest, 
although  misapprehended,  which  animates  it.' 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several 
Gnostic  sects  in  det^ ;  and  following  the  claadfication  which  appeared 

dnn  i  and  this  diflennn,  i^in,  with  the  1 1  readil;  Kcknowlcd^,  with  Ihtnlu,  that 
fdndamental  difference  in  onr  Ifaeologkal  I  ihoolil,  perhaps,  not  hsTg  come  to  thii 
priocipln.  I  hKTc  not  tiioaght  ii  jiropor  lo    new  modiScaiton  of  the  diviiion  offered  ii 
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to  OS  the  most  proper  one,  we  sball  speak  first  of  those  Onotde  aeett, 
vihich,  attaching  themselvei  to  Judaism,  held  to  a  gradual  development 
ef  the  Thfiocracy  among  mankind  from  an  original  fouTtdation  of  it 
in  the  race. 

Particular  Sects. 

1.  Givatic  S«(9  ettaching  ihemiidi/ei  to  Judiiitm. 

CgrinTBUS. — CeriothuB  ia  best  entitled  to  be  considered  as  tlie  inters 
mediate  link  between  the  Judaizing  and  the  Gnostic  sects.  To  him  Uie 
remark  jast  made  applieeia  all  its  force,  that  it  may  be  disputed,  whether 
he  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  former  or  latter  class  of  these  sects ;  since  in 
him,  as  has  been  shown  already,  elements  of  EbionJtism  and  of  Gnosti- 
cism are  both  found  united.  Hence  even  among  the  ancients,  opposite 
reports  from  opposite  points  of  view  could  arise  respecting  his  doctrine, 
according  as  men  gave  prominence  only  to  the  Gnostic  or  only  to  the 
Judaizing  element ;  ^  and  hence  the  dispute  on  this  point  could  bo  kept 
up  even  to  modem  times.  In  point  of  chronology,  too,  Cerinthus  is 
the  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principle  in  its  transi- 
tion from  Judaism  to  GnostJciam ;  for  he  made  his  appearance  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  extreme  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  tendencies  , 
allied  to  Essenism  were  now  following  out  the  Pharisaic  Judaism  which 
first  mixed  itself  in  with  Christianity.  As  in  the  epistles  which  St. 
Paul  wrote  during  his  first  imprisonment,  we  already  find  indications 
of  the  first  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon,  we  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  call  in  question  the  traditJon,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  disci- 
ples of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  on  the  credit  of  which  Iromeus  certifies 
that  Cerinth  was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was  combated  by 
him.  Xhere  is  notliing  improbable  in  what  Theodorotus  reports,^  that 
he  began  in  Alexandria,  received  hb  first  impulse  from  the  theology 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  drew  from  thence  the  germs  of  his  doctrine, 
aad  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  Minor  only  at  a  somewhat  later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Gerindi,  when  he  places  a  bound- 
less chasm  between  God  and  the  world ;  and  here  comes  in  the  hypoth- 
ec of  numberless  intermediate  beings,  or  angels,  —  lower  and  higher 
orders  of  spirits  —  to  fill  up  this  chasm.  In  trnth,  the  doctrine  about 
the  different  classes  of  angels  assumed  in  the  later  Jewish  theology,  a 
very  important  place.  By  the  instrumentality  of  such  angels,  he 
taught,  God  created  this  world ;  —  for  it  seemed  to  bun  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  God  that  he  should  come  into  any  immediate 
contact  with  a  world  so  foreign  from  his  essence.^    At  the  bead  of  tiiese 

1  To  the  Gnostic,  by  Ireneeiw,  in  whow  and  ihe  lower,  wliich  was  fonned  bj  infb' 

acconnt,  however,  tho  Judaizinj;  element  nor  ipiriis,  —  vid.  de  mimdi  optfjrio,  t  34; 

oceauunally  shines  thn>iit;1i; —  to  the  Judo-  nnd  this  notion  liiids  someihing  io  fix  itself 

king  elempm,  by  the  presbyter  Cains,  at  on  in  Plalo,  (Timaias.  T.  IX.  p.  826,  ed 

Borne,  and   DionTaiua,  biahop  of  Alexan,  Dipont.)  wliere   he  sars   the   ciernsi,  tha 

dria,  in  thctr  reports  preserved  to  ua  bj  godlike  in  man  proceeds  from  the  Supremt 

£asebias.  God  himself,  the  monal  from  the  suhordin 

*  HnreL  fab.  II.  3.  ate  gods,  —  to  them  was  to  be  ascribed  tbt 

*  f^ilo,  too,  thought  it  necessary  to  dis-  Maviirv  'SvtiTiv  irporpii^aiveiv.  The  doo- 
lingnish,  in  the  n&ture  of  man,  the  higher  trine,  too.  aTlerwards  farther  prosecuted  and 
element,  proceeding  immediately  from  Ood,  matorcd  by  the  Gnostics,  as  we  ituJi  ae* 
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ao)ii;eb  be  placed  one,  who,  in  his  whole  activity  at  this  stage  of  existence, 
in  his  relation  to  Hm  lower  world,  was  to  represent  the  Supreme  God^ 
and  without  knowing  him,  serre  as  an  instrument  of  his  will.^  Gerinth 
held  to  the  repreaentatioa  that  IJie  Mosaic  law  was  ^ven  hj  the  minis- 
try of  angels  ;  and  this  representation  he  employed  in  the  way  already 
noticed,  to  ejiplain,  coi]^t«ntly  with  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism,  its 
subordinate  character.  The  angel  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  rest^ 
he  may  have  regarded,  perhaps,  distinctively,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  being  through  whom  the  Supreme  God  revealed  himself 
to  them.  Above  him,  the  Jewish  people,  at  least  as  a  body,  never 
could  rise  ;  although  a  small  number  of  enlightened  persons,  the  spii^ 
itual  nucleus  of  the  Israelitish  people,  formed  an  exception.  Men  be- 
lieved tbey  possessed  and  worshipped  in  him,  the  Supreme  God  himself. 
A  like  distinction,  indeed,  had  been  also  made  by  Fhilo.  From  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  who  were  destined  to  represent  objectively  the  type  of 
God's  people,  but  who  possessed  only  an  indirect  knowledge  of  God 
as  he  presented  himself  in  outward  revelation  and  in  his  works  gener- 
ally, or  in  his  Logos ;  or  who  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  Supreme 
God  himself,  and  whose  God  wcu  the  Logos,  —  from  this  common  mass 
of  the  Jens,  he  distinguished  those  who  had  soared  beyond  all  that  is 
indirect  and  positive,  to  the  region  where  the  spirit  comes  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  Absolute,  the  uv  or  the  ^  itself,— in  other  words, 
diose  whose  God  is  the  Supreme  God  himself.?  Li  those  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  where,  after  an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  introduced 
as  speaking  himself.  Gen.  81 :  13,  Fhilo  supposed  he  found  presented 
that  subordinate  position  or  stage  of  religious  development,  at  which  the 
angel,  through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  b  considered  to  be  God  him- 
self; or  to  which,  rather,  God,  revealing  himself  in  the  form  of  an  angel, 
lets  himBelf  down;  —  since  in  becoming  all  things  to  all,  he  becomes  a 
man  to  men,  exhibits  himself  in  the  likeness  of  man  in  condescending  to 
meet  them  at  their  own  position.  These  are  the  ones  who  confound  God 
as  he  manifests  himself  in  his  works,  with  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in 
his  essence ;  like  persons  who  imagine  that  in  the  reflected  image  of  the 
aun,  they  have  its  essential  nature  itself.^  Such  representations  the 
Gnoetic  theories  may  have  originated ;  although,  by  holding  fast  to  Uie 

mpeclinc  t}ie  difTcrent  elements  in  human  lion  when  we  compare  it  nilh  other  OnoKle 

nature,  which  ipraag  in  pari  from  iho  Su-  lystemB,  to  enppose  that  he  eoDceiTed  one 

preme  Ood,  and  panl;  from  (h«  Demituse,  of  the  angels  to  be  ruler  orer  thiji  stage  of 

Ducht  lean  on  the  same  basis.  esiateoce,  and  therefore   designated   him 

'Thus  wo  undersuinil  the  doctrine  of  particularly  as  the  fonner  of  the  world. 

Cerinth,  as  exhibited  by  Irenffins,  lib.  I.  c.  '  Oiroj  (i  Aoj-ar}  ^^  rCiv  iTdAiii  &v 

!G:  "Non  a  primo  Deo  factum  «ese  man-  ilij  9tit,  tuv  it}  noiiai  nal  reXetuv  i  irpu- 

dnm  docQit,  >ed  a  virlnte  qnadam  valde  rof.    Lef^s  allegor.  L  lU.  i  73.   See  above, 

separata  et  dintnnte  .ib  ea   principalitnle  toI.  I.  p.  57. 

qiueest  aoper  uniTena,  et  iirnoranie  eum,  *  Gen.  31 :  13.     'On  rbr  dvycXoti  rfinni 

qni  est  BDper  omnia,  Detim."     It  is  posui-  l-!riezt,   Sfa   r^  docitv,  ol  /itTalitMiv, 

ble,  indeed,  that  Ircnoua  transferred  to  the  trpdc  r^  Toi;  y^u  imafuvov  riv  U^i^ 

donrincs  of  Cerinth,  The  character  of  Ihe  6tiiv  lielv  iaiiXtiav.    Ra^irtp  yitp  ri/v 

Ulcr  Gnosis,  with  which  he  wm  more  fa-  ivS^Juov  aixiv  (If  ^Jmiv  dI  /^  SmmMevat 

miliar,  and  thus  aitribnied  to  Cerinih  what  rtv  (itiw  airiv  Uciv  ipuai,  ofrruf  kM  t^v 

really  did  not  beton?  lo  him.    But  it  is  at  roO  *«*  tUova  rSi-  ujyeXw  atn*  Wjw 

leasr  in  perfwn  kMTiiOK  mib  the  whole  con.  ^  airini  naTavaoiBiv.     De   Bomnib,  1,  L 

neciion  of  his  ()»u.in,  aiid  fiud^  cooSmw-  i  41 
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iad«  of  fact  and  reality,  they  differ  from  the  coiomoD  AlexaQdrian  the> 
«logr,  in  which  the  Platonic  and  ideal  elements  much  more  predominate. 
The  Christology  of  Cerinth  is  based  on  the  common  Ebioiute  way  of 
thinking.  His  notions  respecting  Jesus  np  to  the  time  of  hia  inaugnr^ 
tioa  to  the  oSce  of  Messiah,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  no  found 
among  that  class  of  Ebionites  who  denied  the  supernatural  conoeption 
flf  Christ.  In  common  with  these,  he  traced  back  all  divine  attributes 
HI  Christ  to  that  descent  of  the  Hol^  Spirit  upon  him,  which  accompa- 
nied bis  baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit,  he  regarded  as  the  Spirit  of 
the  Messiah,  (the  jn-ni/ia  xpujroc,)  as  the  true  heavenly  Christ  himself 
(6  ivu  X/KOTa;.)  By  this  Spirit,  Christ  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Qod,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  It  was  the  same 
who  through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  who  bestowed 
OR  Christ  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles.  The  lower, 
earttily  Messiah,  (A  cirw  Xpicrrof,)  the  man  Jesus,  was  only  the  vehicle 
and  organ  of  that  heavenly  Christ,  who  wrought  in  him.  If  Christ,  the 
crucified,  proved  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  Jews  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  the  common  political  spirit ;  the 
same  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in  Cerinth,  only  under  another  form, 
corresponding  to  the  theosophictU,  Magian  turn  of  his  mind.  Cerinth 
had  no  conception  of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  in 
the  extreme  of  self-humiliatiou.  He  was  for  no  other  Messiah  than  one 
who  should  manifest  himsoif  in  splendor ;  for  no  other  than  a  glorified 
Christ.  The  heavenly  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Cerinth,  'u 
superior  to  all  suffering ;  —  he  withdrew  from  the  man  Jesus  when  he 
was  given  up  to  the  pains  of  death.  The  very  (act  of  his  euifering 
proves  tbiit  Jesus  had  been  forsaken  by  that  higher  spirit,  superior  to 
all  pain  ;  for  had  he  remaned  united  with  that  spirit,  he  could  not  po*. 
iibly  have  been  overcome  by  force,  nor  subjectea  to  suffering  or  death. 
Accordingly  it  is  probable  that  Cerinth  attached  no  importance  tothis 
Buffering,  aa  connected  with  the  work  of  redemption  i  yet  posdbly  he 
may  have  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  that  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  by 
which  Jesus  entitled  himself  to  the  highest  reward.  In  consistency 
vith  hia  whole  mode  of  thinking,  he  must  now  have  supposed  that 
the  higher  Christ  united  himself  again  with  Jesus,  who  had  shown  tus 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Supreme  God  under  all  sufferings,  that  by 
him  he  was  awakened  from  death,  and  exalted  to  heaven.  But  we 
have  no  information  as  to  the  farther  development  of  bis  idead.  Ao- 
cording  to  a  report  of  Epiphaniua,  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  Jesiu. 
Supposing  this  to  have  been  so,  the  connection  of  his  doctrines  would 
have  to  be  conceived,  perhaps,  somewhat  after  the  following  way :  The 
higher  Christ  was  not  again  to  unite  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  until 
he  should  establish  him  a  victorious  sovereign  over  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, and  with  him  awaken  all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  trium).h.  The 
report  of  Ejiiphaniua,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;.— for  aa  he  went 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  everywhere  to  encounter 
the  followers  of  Cerinth,  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been  led,  by  some 
passages  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  first  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
impute  to  the  latter  an  opinion  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
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Gerinthtis  agreed  wUh  Oit  Sfnonitet,  agun,  in  iffiunt^ning  that  the 
Mosaic  law  continued,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  binding  on  Christnans. 
H«  may  have  held,  perhaps,  that  bj  the  heavenly  Christ,  Judiusm  in 
ita  highest  sense,  which  was  not  yet  clear  even  to  the  angela  who  gave 
ttie  law,  the  'imiaiaiiAf  irvnifuinKOi  (heavenly  things  typified  by  the 
earthly)  had  been  revealed  first;  —  that  the  earthly  shadow,  how- 
ever, would  still  contJnue,  until  the  tnumphant  ushering  in  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  heavenly  order  of 
things.  But  since  Epiphanins  says  of  him,  that  he  adhered  in  part  to 
Jadusm,  and  it  ie  not  probable  that  Epiphaniua  would  have  invented 
■aything  precisely  of  that  sort ;  ^  we  may  conclude  that  Cerinth  did  not 
look  upon  everything  in  Jiidaisin  as  ^ike  divine ;  but  that,  in  some 
sort,  like  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  the  Jewish,  my«- 
tio  sects,  he  distinguished  an  ori^ual  Judaism  from  its  later  cornip- 
tioos,  and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligation  of  only  that 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  reckoned  as  belonged  to  the  former. 

As  an  intermediate  link  and  point  of  tranution  between  the  earthly 
and  the  new,  heavenly  and  eternal  order  of  the  world,  Cerinth,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  Jewish  theologians,  placed  a  happy  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  when  Jesus,  having  triumphed,  through  the  power  of 
the  heavenly  Christ  united  with  him,  over  every  enemy,  would  reign  ia 
fte  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  the  glorified  earth.  It  was 
bferred  from  Pa.  90 :  4,  too  literally  understood,  that  as  a  thousand 
years  is  with  God  as  one  day,  the  world  would  continue  in  ita  then  coo- 
aition  for  so.  thousand  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  thia  earthly  period  of 
the  world,  would  follow  a  thousand  years  of  sabbaths  (of  uninterrupted 
blessedness)  on  the  earth,  when  the  righteous  should  be  delivered  from 
^  their  conflicts.  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  he  enter- 
tuned  such  gross  and  sensual  nodons  of  this  millenial  sabbath,  as 
Cains  and  Dionysius  imputed  to  him.  Such  views  would  hardly  be  in 
keeping  with  his  system  as  a  whole.  He  spoke  of  a  wedding  feast  — 
an  image  then  commonly  employed  to  signify  the  blessed  union  of  the 
Hessiah  with  hia  people  ;^  but  any  one  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Ea^t,  and  who  interpreted  hia  language  un- 
der the  bias  of  unfriendly  feelings,  might  put  a  wrong  conati-uction  on 
mch  images.  Dionysius  says,  that  in  sp^iking  of  festivals  and  offer 
ings,  he  was  only  seeking  to  palliate  his  gross,  sensual  notions.'  But 
what  was  his  warrant  for  such  a  supposition  ?  If  Cerinth  really  taugjit 
such  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasm,  we  should  in  this  see  sometliing  so 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  so  strongly  preponderating 

I  Tlpoatxtf  TV  loiKtaiof^j   anb   liipmif.  ^  The  Gnoitirg  also  dcKTibcd  the  hlnird- 

It  iniij   be   ifflnncd  with    csrUinlj,  ^st  nen  of  the  'rvcv/iaTmoi,  when  rereived  inlo 

Epiphnnias  meuit  In  denote  in  ihll  waj  k  the  PIcromB,  aniler  the  [magt  o{  a  Ktddina 

panUl  ohservance  of  the  Mauii:  ritei.   'At  fiatt,  of  a  murriajre  between  the  au-riip  and 

It  wai  hit  ohjeft  here  to  diilinRulfch  Cerinth  the  nofia,  the  ipiriinAl  natures  and  the  >ii- 

trom   Csrpocretm.  who  rejeeled  Jadaum,  gelii,(we  betow.)  Thasin  Herneleon, 'dvi- 

0>C  phr*«e  might  be  nndenlood  of  a  pu-  travni^  fi  h  70^."  ciled  bj  Orig,  in  Joanik 

tial  rvragnilion  of  Jadaism  aii  a  divine  in-  T.  X.  ^  M. 

idtmtfon,  —  partial,  «)  far  U  least  ai  be  *  Eueb.  hUt  ecdei.  lib.  in.  e.  B8 
■lade  angels  onl;  tti  anthon. 
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on  the  Bide  of  the  Jewisli  point  of  view,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  na 

to  rank  him  with  the  Judwsta  rather  than  with  the  Gnostics. 

Basilides.  —  From  Cerinth  we  pass  to  Basilides,  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century-  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  Alexandria  was  the  principal  seat  of  his  activity ;  —  the  stamp  of 
the  Jewiah-Alexandriaji  ciilture  both  in  him,  and  in  lus  son  Isidoms,^  — 
whose  name  denotes  his  Egyptian  origin, — is  too  strongly  marked  to 
be  mistaken.  But  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius,  that  Syria,  tiie 
common  birth-place  of  the  O-nostic  systems,  was  also  the  native  land  of 
Basilides,  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  though  not  absolutely  certain. 
The  doctrines  of  emanation  and  Dualism  fonned  the  ground-work  of  his 
system.  At  the  head  of  the  worid  of  emanation  ho  placed  that  unre- 
vealed  Qod,  who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  representations  and 
names.^  The  medium  of  transition  between  this  incomprehensible  first 
ground,  and  all  the  following  evolution  of  life,  was  the  unfolding  of  the 
same  into  its  several  self-individuali^ng  powers,  which  are  so  many 
names  of  the  Inefiable.  Man  can  conceive  God  only  after  the  analog/ 
of  hit  own  mind;  and  this  analogy  is  bottomed  on  an  objective  truth, 
since  the  mind  of  man  is  God's  image.  On  tlus  rests  the  truth  lying 
at  the  root  of  the  intellectual  process  through  which  we  arrive  at  the 
formation  of  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  truth  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  these  individual  attributes  themselves.  But  the 
Gnostic,  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  objective  and  subjective,  trans- 
ferred this  to  the  evolution  of  objective  existence  from  the  divine,  pri- 
mal essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life — he  conceived — it 
was  necessary  that  the  being  who  includes  all  perfection  in  himself, 
'should  unfold  himself  into  the  several  attributes  which  express  the  idea 
of  absolute  perfection ;  and  in  place  of  abstract,  notional  attributes,  nn- 
suit«d  to  the  Oriental  taste,  he  substitued  living,  gelfsvisUtent,  ever 
'active,  kypontatiied  powers :  first,  the  intellectual  powers,  the  spirit 
(wror,)  the  reason  (Myof,)  the  thinking  power  (^onjoic)  wisdom  (aofia{) 
next,  might  (sinaiu^^  whereby  God  executes  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom ; 
and  lastly  the  moral  attribute»,  independently  of  which  God's  almighty 
power  is  never  exerted :  namely,  holinets  or  moral  perfection  (Jwaimriv^,) 
where  the  term  is  to  be  understood  according  to  its  Hellenistic  and  He- 
brew meanmg,  —  not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  our  word  right- 
eoiimeM?  Next  to  moral  perfection  follows  inward  tranquillity,  peace 
Qlp^r),')  which,  as  Basilides  rightly  judged,  can  exist  only  in  connec- 
tion with  holiness;  —  and  this  peace,  which  ia  the  characteristic  of  the 
divine  life,  concludes  the  evolution  of  life  within  God  himself.*  The 
Dumber  seven  was  regarded  by  Baulides,  as  it  was  by  many  theosopb- 
ista  of  tJiis  period,  as  a  sacred  number ;  and  accordingly  those  seven 
,  powers  (Ji*a;«:[)  together  with  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  they 

'    >  The  naof.  however,  ia  a  ain^lRr  one  cially  IhOK  of  the  second  class,  lued  thii 

fbr  the  H>n  of  n  parson  of  Jewish  descent.  word  to  denote  a  moral  qn&lil;  onlj  in 

■'0  iKaTovafiairro;,  ufi/i:rro;.  which  there  wu  more  ot  less  of  defect, — 

*  ItisreinarkihlethiitBiuihdea  emploTcd  the  notion  of  jnilice  or  rii^ileouiincu  in  \U 

tha  word  jiARioirvvii,  acfiiirdinj:  to  tho  Act-  more  reslricied Keaie.    (Sec  below.) 

leoiBtJc  and  Hebrew  nsajre,  to  denoie  moral  *  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  34 ;  Ub.ll.  c.  16.    Clem, 

perfection )  while  the  oihcr  Gneaiics,  espe-  Strom,  lib.  IT.  C  US. 
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wen  evolved,  conetitated  in  bis  scheme  the  "p^r^  M<«r,  the  firet  octave, 
or  root  of  all  existence.  From  this  point,  the  Bpiritual  life  proceeded 
to  evolve  itself  farther  and  farther,  into  namberlesa  gradations  of  eu8t- 
ence,  each  lower  one  being  ever  the  impresBlon,  the  antitjpe  (uvriTv««() 
of  tiie  higher. 

We  perceive  here,  for  the  first  lime,  that  grand  idea  of  Onosticiaio, 
that  one  law,  in  different  degrees  and  forms  of  application,  pervades  all 
the  stages  and  kinds  of  existence,  so  that  everything  from  highest 
to  lowest  is  prodaced  by  a  uniform  law ; — those  general  laws  of  the 
Dniverse,  after  the  knowledge  of  vhich  science  in  its  more  profound  in- 
vestigations feels  itself  impelled  to  struggle,  although  the  attainment  of 
the  end,  the  complete  resolution  of  the  problem,  must  be  reserved  for  the 
intuiCioQ  of  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  is  the  striving  to  find  the  imity 
again  in  the  endless  multeity ;  to  gm  a  knowledge  of  the  i!oi,vitoiiui«t 
oBfa  in  its  i-miiTK,  from  the  mirror  of  its  self-manifestation. 

Might  we  aafcly  judge  from  the  opinions  of  later  Basilideans,  as  they 
are  presented  by  Iremeus,  and  from  the  Basilidcan  gems  and  amulett, 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  original  school,  it  would  appear  that 
Basilides,  holding  to  seven  homogeneous  natures  in  each  gi^ation  of 
the  ejaritual  world,  supposed  that  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixtv- 
Gve  such  regions  or  ^^ations  of  the  spiritual  world,  answering  to  tha 
days  of  ^e  year.  This  was  expressed  by  the  mystical  watch-word 
^^ac.  formed  after  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning  numbers  by  the 
alphabet' 

Within  this  eTnanattomnorld,  each  was  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be 
at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  from  the  mixture  of  the  godlike  and  the 
ongodlike  arose  disharmony,  which  must  be  reduced  again  to  harmony. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  (hat  at  this  point,  a  hiatus  exists  in  the  acconnta 
we  have  of  the  system  of  Basilides.  The  question  hero  arises,  whether 
he  followed  the  theon  which  attributed  this  mixture  to  a  falling  down  of 
the  divine  germ  of  life  into  the  liordering  chaos,  or  the  one  which  sup- 
posed a  eelf-actjve  kingdom  of  evil,  and  traced  the  mixture  to  an 
encroachment  of  this  kingdom  on  the  realm  of  light. 

After  what  has  been  said,  however,  in  our  introductory  remarks,  no 
very  great  import»ice  can  be  attributed  to  this  difference,  so  far  as  it 
would  be  likely  to  affect  the  particular  ebaping  of  the  system.  In  an 
ancient  writing  of  the  fourth  century,'  some  expressions  are  quoted 
from  a  work  of  Basilides,^  in  which  the  subject  of  discourse  relates  to 

<  It  maj  be,  IbM  thit  Mnn,  which  rienolc*  (ended.    Bat  I  miut  agrre  with  Bnur,  who, 

tbe  whole  cmonmlion.irorlil,  in  nn  evolution  in  his  work  on  the  religioaa  ijilem  of  l^e 

<t  tlie  Snprpme  Euence,  hod  Mnnc  oih«r  Hanicheang,  p.  Si,  prunonnrci  the  arga- 

mtaoing  b«ude« ;  but  (verj  altdnpi  In  ex-  menliiorGieteleriiotMttiifBclcirj.  TbequM- 

plain  it  mjqld  be  arbitrar<r.  eince  there  are  iticatkm,  "  Bniilidcs  anliqiiiDi,    ran  bMrftly 

■0  (^naia  data  extant  on  which  to  proceed,  be  nndentiiod  to  mean,  that  a  different  par- 

*  The  dinputaJioD  of  Arthelaiu  and  ManE,  son  fi-oin  that  Basilides  who  had  tome  time 

Vtserred  to  ui  in  the  Laiin  Iranslation,  c.  before  been  mentioned  (cSS.f.  ITS)  in  caa- 

M.    In  Fabriciof'  edition  of  tbe  work*  tA  neciiop  Kith  Manioii  and  Talaoline,  waa 

HijmoljFtvf,  f.  193.  intended )  for  the  aUiision  to  a  penoD  irtio 

■Qieieler,  h  ii  trtte,  in  a  TCTfevofhia,  had  been  named  so  ftr  bark,  it  too  remote; 

fBtadim  ond  Kritiken,  J.  1690,6.397,)  baa  It  mnat  neceuari);  have  been  mora  itrang- 

fcnied  (hat  Batitidea  lie  OiMtn: ia  here  ia-  Irnarkad.    The  "ontifiitn-'' dul;  haTvj 
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A  poor  and  a  ricb  principle ;  the  nature  of  the  poor  being  represented 
&8  one  which  baa  supervened,  obtruded  itself  upon  things,  ta  without 
ijoot  and  without  place.^  These  very  obscure  and  enigma^cal  words 
are,  indeed,  onlj  a  fra^ent.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration,  that 
in  this  whole  work  of  Basilides,  or  at  least  in  the  portion  to  which  this 
sentence  forma  the  introduction,  the  subject  relates  to  the  antagonism 
of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and  that  ^tarwards  the  manifestly  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  concerning  Uie  kingdoms  of  Ormusd  and  of  Ahnman  ia 
alluded  to,^  it  will  appear  probable  that  those  obscure,  introductory 
words  are  only  a  symbolical  designation  of  these  two  principles.  The 
good  principle  is  the  rich,  the  evil  principle  the  poor  element.  The 
being  "  without  root  and  place,"  characterizes  the  absoluteness  of  the 
principle,  that  emerges  all  at  once,  and  mixes  itself  in  the  evolution  of 
emtence.  Probably  the  poor  was  attracted,  by  a  cramg  of  need, 
toward  the  riches  which  were  presented  to  view,  and  which  excited  La 
it  an  irresistible  longing  to  abstract  something  for  itself.  Probably 
Basilides  would  next  proceed  to  cite  the  Penian  doctrine  as  corrobora- 
tive of  his  own  duallstic  theory.  It  comports  with  this  view  of  the  matter, 
it,  as  is  stated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  be  true,  that  he  deduced  the 
foreign  element  which  united  itself  with  the  godlike  nature  of  man, 
from  a  mixture  of  these  principles.^    If  the  charges  which  Clement  of 

well  Dndcmood  as  rcfcrrini;  lo  ihc  flf»  oT  "original."  —  wKeh   siKniflattiini,   indeed, 

Builides  u  companil  wiih  iliaEoriihni;  -cirmolo);icallj,   it   nnquestionKblr  admlu 

and  the  "  quidam.''  used  nitli  regard  to  a  of,  —  and  be  nsfcra  what  ii  here  aaid  lo  the 

pcraon  who  bait  been  already  named  witli  rail  and  its  conseqDcnees.     Ho  sapposci 

oihent,  docs  not  strike  me  as  bo  vctv  sitign-  "  that  Basilides,  aceording  to  hta  riind  ibeo- 

lar,  especiallj  in  surh  a  slylu  of 'writing,  rr  of  God'*  justice,  coald  not  allow  Ihat 

f  ut  hoiTCansueh  sti}::ht  reasutii  warrant  u.i,  human  sonU  were  thrown  into  thtsc  bonds 

when  everything  else  pcrfcrtly  a;;rees  witli  of  mauer  wiihoat  previoas    guile"    But 

theBaillidcskni)nnloa«,losiip]i09oanolher  neither  indeed  would  deririn';  the  dintnr- 

UTingat  the  sami;  period,  who  also  muse  bance  of  the  divine  in  individuals  ^m  the 

have  lauglit  dualisiie  doctrines  1    The  ti'ac-  fall  Kgnu)  with  the  theory  of  juiKco,  apprc- 

Catus  of  Bii9ilidt.-s  here  I'itcd  is  probably  the  bended  in  this  rigid  sense.  Aeranlinf;  lo  this 

fame  work  wiih  the  iiijjTjrwo,  to  which  theory,  on  the  contiary,  each  mn«  atone  for 

Clement  of  Alexandria  n^bn.  bin  own  sin.    And  even  if  Basilides  taught, 

1  Per  parTUlnm  (hero  there  is  probablr  a  as  Giescler  assumes,  thai  the  divine  germ 

false  irenilation  or  a  false  reading)  divids  of  life  became  mixed  with  a  dead  matter, 

el  paapcris  namniin,  sine  radiie  et  ^ne  loco  (CX17);  yet  nothing  is  gained  in  this  way, 

rebus  sapcrvetiicniem,  nnde  pullulftvcrit  in-  which  could  avail  any  thing  in  carrying  out 

dicat.  the  rigid  theory  of  justice.  Tlie  souls  woald 

*  Qnie  de  bnnis  et  malls  etiam  harbnri  in-  still  ramdnae  10  laSer  in  consoqaenee  of  an 

quisivertint.    Here  the  harbnri  are  the  Per-  inevitable  mischance ;  nnlcss  we  mn^  anp- 

suins,  for  the  doctrine  immcdintely  cited  is  pose  that  the  first  mixture  of  the  spine  with 

evidently  the  paro  Parsic  doctnne.    The  matter  was  eonnceted  with  guilt,  and  refer 

Mme  form  of  presentation  mnj-  perhapa  be  this  mixCnie  itself  to  a  primitive  fall  in  the 

recognised  abo  in  the  manner  in  which  Isi-  world  of  «piiit».    Bat  even  in  that  caae, 

donis,  the  ion  of  Bnsilides,  refers  certain  what  was  at  first   connected  with   guilt, 

enigmatical  expressions  of  Flicrecides  Sy-  would,  in  its  consequences,  be  to  the  tools 

rin^  10  a  cope  stretched  ont  in  the  taarr  afterwards  produced,  only  an  iiUierited  mis- 

heaTcns  over  the  realm  of  light,  a  bnlwai*  fonaDe.    A  theory  of  jnstice  *o  rigid  and 

oppofcd  to  the  kingdom  r,{  darkness.    Vid.  narrow  must  generallv,  if   it  supposes  a 

Clemens  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  621 ;  Orig.  &  Celj.  coemical  and  hisloricaJly  cohering  process 

I.  VI.  c  13  j  Fherccydis  fragmenla,  pag.  46,  of  evolution,  become  involved  in  many  dif- 

ad.  Sturs.                                    ^  flmltiei   and   contndiclioos.    It   aaj  be 

'  TofHtjof  tal  <Tu^j(fuinc  apxiicli-  Clemens  conoeived,  pecfaapi,  that  Baiilides  lapposad, 

Strom,  1.  II.  f.  408.    G^eseler,  in  the  reriew  in  the  finC  place,  an  original  ir.ixture  vl 

mentioned  in  a  fonner  note.  p.  39fi,  has  pis-  prindplei  as  the  CMise  of  all  other  distal^ 

leired  the  signification  of  the  word  apxixof,  bances,  and  then  atill  held  fiwt  lo  die  piin 
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AJexuidri&  brings  against  Basilides,  that  ho  deified  tbe  devil,  nug^t 
have  reference  to  hia  Dualism,  this  would  furnish  a  certun  proof,  that 
he  adopted  the  doctrine  about  Ahriman ;  ^  but  this  accusation  is  not  to 
be  go  understood.  It  is  to  be  considered  aa  merely  hypothetical ;  the 
arbitrary  deduction  of  an  inference  from  an  asaertion  of  Saulides, 
which  doea  not  belong  here,  but  of  nhich  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.' 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this  mixture  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  it  was  obliged,  according 
to  this  system,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  godlike,  to  accomplish 
the  ideas  of  Uie  divine  wisdoin, —  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  en- 
tire evolution  of  life  ;  since  the  kingdom  of  evil  is,  in  itself,  nothing  ■^- 
tbe  godlike  is  the  real ;  the  element  destined  to  triumi,h  by  its  own 
nature. 

lAght,  life,  emtl,  goodneu,  on  the  one  hand  —  darkness,  death,  mat- 
ter, evil,  on  the  other, —  these  were  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
antithesis,  which,  according  to  Basilidcs'  system,  extends  through  the 
whole  progressive  course  of  the  world.  Everywhere,  as  rust  depoutB 
itself  on  the  surface  of  iron,  darkness  and  death  cleave  to  the  fallen 
seeds  of  light  and  life;  the  evil  to  the  ffood;  the  ungodlike  to  the 
godlike  ;  —  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  that  die  original  es- 
sence should,  in  this  way,  ever  be  destroyed.  It  must  only  purify 
itself  by  degrees  from  the  foreign  dross,  in  order  to  gain  once  more  its 
original  splendor ;  —just  as  the  iron  needs  to  be  cleansed  from  its  rust, 
ill  order  to  recover  its  higher  lustre.^  Such  a  process  of  purificalaoa 
he  coopered  to  be  the  whole  course  of  the  present  world  —  which  was 
fonned  for  this  end,  namely,  to  separate  the  godlike  from  all  foreign 
mixture,  and  conduct  it  back  to  its  kindred  element,  to  a  reunion  with  its 
original  source. 

ciple  thnt  rII  nilTeTinp  it  in  wmc  wa;  or  lo  this  il]fr?r«nce  ihan  really  belongs  to  iL 

other  n  nirrcliitivc  of  Fuhjcclive  sin.  ifxfx  as  in  [he  orl;:inal  Punism,  sni-li  a  nix- 

Ko«r  llionj:h  Ihc  word  ixpxifo^  may  an-  tore  of  the  kinc^om  of  Ahriman  with  the 

doahtcdij  signirv  ihe  oripiinl.  vol  Ihc  man-  kiii):doni  of  li^ht  micht  he  EuppoiGd,  and 

serin  wbirh  ilie wotdi dpj):^,  /.ujof  u)ii«nr,  Itiii  jrorld  dcnved  flierofi'ora,  wliliout  yet 

^lapji'a,  areemplojed  in  the  Alcxnndririn  mHkiiiR  the  evil  jirindplc  in  the  world  of 

nee  of  tlie  iDntnin^'C,  is  more  fnvorablv  10  scnue  «>  radicnl  a  ono  ni  it  ia  premppowd 

my  own  view  of  iho  lenac,  and  the  <onnee~  lo  be  by  Doreiism ;  while,  on  the  other 

tion  of  the  words  teema  to  mc  to  favor  it  band,  it  irould  be  po!.<ible  to  slnrt  from  tbt 

likewise;  for  avyx^t^  nittiifles  n  confiifed  notion  of  the  ''?■'!,  and  yet  be  led  lo  Doeo- 

mixtare,  luid  thi*  reqnin^  Mime  delemiina-  lisni.  aa  the  example  of  Marcion  leachei. 

tlon.  Now  ariaf  it  is  ilmt  ii  mixed  tocether,  '  Clem.  Sttom,  L IV.  f.  507 :  6«a{uv  riv 

the  word  lifixuei  $hovt.  —  it  iia  mixing  to-  dtuffcXov. 

gctlier  of  principles    Doubilcss  I  must  ad-  '  Here  I  most  allow  Gicsoler  to  be  right, 

mil.  that  the  words  need  not  neecHiarilT  and  rclmrt  my  former  view  of  the  matter. 
'  Bneilides  nya  this  of  all  snfTerins  of 

i-e  ting-  the  fallen  ligbt-naiore  generally.     "Pain 

dom  of  Ahriman,  but  that  they  may  also  and  anxiety  dcnosit  themselvea  ontwardly 

denote   llie  mixture  of  the  futlen,  'divine  on  thing*,  like  the  mst  on  iron,"  (i  wivot 

germ  of  life  with  a  dead  f?,7.    Bntwemn-  nal  i  fuliet  linmin0iuvti  roif  •npayfiaeai 

not  allow  there  is  any  force  in  the  argnment  ij^  b  li^  tCi  oid^pv  )   Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  S09,  a. 

of  Gicscler.  (hat  !f  Biuilidcs  had  eniertnin-  ]n  all  ihis  wc  see  the  spirit  of  the  original 

tA  a  theory  closely  related  to  the  ZoronstrLin  Zoroaslrian  doetrine  br  more  cleari;  ez- 

Doalisn),  Dorelism  would  have  been  the  pressed  thaninthegloamyDoaliim  of  other 

Dereasary  mult.    We  have  already  assert-  Gnostin,  where  the  Zoroastrian  doctriaea 

«d,  and  must  ajpiin  repeal,  that  by  nnch  appear  as  if  modiBed  by  a  tone  of  mlsd 

reaacmiDgi  greater  impoituiee  Ii  aioibod  which  did  not  spring  from  that  syitem 
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In  the  Bystem  of  Boolides,  we  find  contradUctoiy  elements.  On  the 
one  bond,  there  prevuls  in  it,  by  virtae  of  the  Dualism  and  the  mutore 
of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  necessity  determining  Utt 
&te  of  Bouls ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes  great  pains  to  ^ve  di» 
tinct  prominence  to  the  notion  of  justice,  —  a  justice  which  accurately 
weigl^  the  amount  of  merit  and  demerit ;  and  to  the  notion  of  a  &ee 
will,  which  conditions  the  whole  development  and  destiny  of  man.  As 
in  man's  life  on  earth,  each  moment  stands  connected  with  the  one 
wluch  preceded  it,  and  is  thereby  determined,  according  to  the  diffei^ 
ent  application  he  may  give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  ao  in  Ba^des* 
scheme,  the  life  of  each  individual  man  on  earth  stands  connected,  in 
the  great  refining  process  of  the  univerBe,  with  the  preceding  series  of 
existencea.  Each  one  brings  evil  wit^  him  out  of  some  earlier  state  of 
existence  ;  and  has  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  himself  from  it  in  the 
present  life.  Upon  his  moral  conduct,  again,  in  this  earthly  life,  de- 
pends his  condition  in  a  subsequent  state  of  existence.  In  this  sense 
Basilides  expl^ns  the  words  of  Moses,  respecting  retribution  until  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.'  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  transmign- 
tion  of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humaaity,  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  system  of  Basilides. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  he  did  not  extend  his  doctrine 
sbout  the  transmigration  of  souls  still  fiirther ;  whether  he  did  not  sup 
poa?  that  the  soul  migrated  also  into  the  brute  animal  kingdom.  This 
might  seem,  indeed,  to  jar  with  the  Theodicee  above  noticed,  which 
^rang  out  of  the  strict  notion  of  justice ;  but  the  words  of  Basilides 
himself  express  such  a  doctrine,  when,  in  explumng  Bom.  7  :  9,  he 
says :  "  I  lived  once  without  the  law ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  Uiis 
human  body,  I  lived  in  a  bodily  shape  wluch  is  not  subject  to  the  law; 
in  a  brute  body."  There  is  evidently  presupposed  here  a  ^anspoution 
of  tlie  soul  from  the  organism  of  the  brute  body,  which  still  holds  tie 
consciousness  of  reason  enthralled,  into  the  organism  of  the  humaa 
body,  in  which  it  attains  to  free  development,  and  hence  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is  closely  connected, 
too,  with  the  fundamental  idaas  of  Basilides.  From  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  of  darkness,  nothing  positive  can  proceed — it  is  only  like  the  rust, 
which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  All  that  issues  firom  the  realm  of  light 
is  lifo  and  soul.  From  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself 
in  with  the  products  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  that  only  springs  which 
holds  eathnjled  the  light  and  the  germs  of  life,  —  the  soi^  every- 
where scattered,  —  which  does  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  themselves. 
It  is  the  bond  of  matter.     Thus  he  was  obliged  to  recognize  also  in  Uio 

1  The  proof  of  thU  i«  to  be  foond  in  (he  uid  principles  of  their  niMtrr.     Bnt  ibe 

worIs  of  the  Didaaral.  AdUoI.  in  Cloment  coDnection  in  which  [hi»  doftrine  itaods 

xi  AleiandrU,  ed.  Poru,  1641,  f.  794 :  16-  with  hit  principin,  eruicei  Ihat  it  niut  Im 

tfrif  ii-woiiSoif  M  Tpiniv  xai  Teraprrpi  ye-  actnaJlT  coB^ered  u   hAving  originated 

rtiv  Tolc  (iir<(iSavj(,  ^aaiv  oi  dird  Baoiiei-  wiih  him. 

dtv  nari  Tu{  h/au/MTuati^.     It  ia  tme,  the        *  PreMrred  bj  Origin  In  the  fifUi  book 

«fri(er  i>  hers  ipuking  onlj  of  the  follow-  of  hii  CommeaUuj  on  Itom«n»(  T.  IT. 

•M  «f  BwlkiM,  uitT  vnone  theie  Iher«  opp.  f.  MS. 
MM  MiM  who  dcfnrted  br  mo)  the  spirit 
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bmte  kingdom  a  eoul  oppreesed  and  confiscd  by  clemonta  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  And  this  we  should  have  to  reconcile  with 
bis  principle,  already  stated,  respecting  justice  and  divine  retribation, 
in  the  following  manner.  As  long  as  the  soul  is  kept  confined  in  that 
lower  kingdom  of  nature,  it  lies  prostrated  under  the  destiny  of  that 
mixture,  under  the  power  of  the  nature  which  fetters  it ;  but  when  it 
once  att^ns  to  a  free  development  of  the  rational  principle,  or  of  its 
light-nature,  or  when  it  has  once  passed  over  into  the  human  orgmism, 
the  law  of  rigid  justice  begins  to  apply  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  the 
free  rational  oeings  thus  produced. 

According  to  Basilides,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dead  n^  - 
hire.  What  is  dead,  has  no  existence  for  itself:  it  is  only  that  which 
oppresses  actual  life,  till  the  reaction  of  the  latter  becomes  strong 
enoagh  to  burst  the  enveloping  rind.  Thus,  throughout  all  nature,  he 
perceives  a  life  striving  after  i-elease  from  the  bonds  of  matt«r,  in  a 
progressive  movement  towards  freedom,  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  up- 
ward throngh  the  different  stages  of  nature  to  man.  Accordingly  the 
ethics  of  Basihdea  was  baaed  on  his  cosmogonic  doctrine,  when  proceed- 
mg  on  this  principle  of  the  identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  things,'  he 
announced  the  law :  "  Love  must  embrace  all,  because  all  things  stand 
in  a  certun  relation  to  all,  —  all  things  are  closely  akin  to  all."  ^  And 
BO,  in  the  purifying  and  evolving  process  of  the  universe,  there  pre- 
vaib  a  two-fold  law ;  —  the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evolution 
from  below  upward  to  man ;  and  the  progressive  education,  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  from  man  onward ;  from 
this  point,  progress  and  regress,  bliss  and  wretchedness,  are  conditioned 
on  free  self-determination. 

What  we  remarked  concerning  the  place  which  the  Demiurge  occa- 
pied  in  the  Bjstcms  of  the  first  class  of  Onostic  sects,  applies  to  thut 
angel,  who,  Basilides  supposed,  was  set  over  the  entire  earthly  courae 
of  the  world,  over  the  whole  purifying  process  of  nature  and  history. 
This  being  he  denominates  the  ruler,  (o  itpxav.')  This  Archon  does 
not,  according  to  his  doctrine,  act  in  his  government  of  the  world  inde- 
pendently and  arbitrarily ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ultimately  from  the 
overruling  providence  of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  factors  meet  together  in  the  remaricablc  doctrine  of  Banlides 
concerning  providence ;  ■ —  but  the  factor  from  which  everything  even- 
tually springs  and  on  which  everything  depends,  though  through  num- 
beriess  intermediate  agents,  is  the  Supreme  God  hunaelf.  fVom  lum 
comes  the  law  implanted  in  the  nature  of  all  beings,  according  to  which 
they  developo  themselves,  and  which  conditions  all  influences  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  affected  —  the  law  conttuiting  in  itself  the 
whole  process  of  the  development  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does 
nothing  more  than  ^ve  the  impulse  to  the  execution  of  that  which 
is  already  grounded,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  inherent  law  and  the  im- 
planted power,  in  the  individual  beings  themselves.     He  works  on  all 

1  Alio  Baddlialiin.  Ti  ^yanetiviu  fiirmTO,  In  ^Irfm  i>O06- 

•  The  words  of  Basilidts,  as  Ihey  are    fouoi  irp*f  rt  irui>  iitavra. 
finad  in  Clement,  Slnini.  L  VI.  f.  508 : 
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ID  obedience  to  thta  laW  of  natare  derived  from  the  Supreme  Qod,  and 
calls  forth  what  is  deposited  and  prepared  in  these  laws  of  nature 
into  action;  —  and  in  this  guiding  activity  of  his,  be  acts  umply, 
though  unconscious  of  it,  as  an  iostrument  of  the  Supreme  God.  "Al- 
though that  which  we  call  providence,"  says  Basilides,  "  begins  to  be 
put  in  motion  by  the  Arcbon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  nature 
of  things  at  the  same  time  with  the  origin  of  that  nature,  by  tbe  God 
of  the  universe."  ^ 

We  see  how  Basilides  endeavored  to  take  a  middle  course  between 
two  opposite  ways  of  conceiving  the  divine  government  of  the  world :  — 
that  which  represented  God  as  operating  only  in  a  tran^tive  manner 
npon  things  without  himself;  and  the  other,  the  Neo-Platonic,  which 
nsed  the  word  providence  to  denote  simply  an  eternal,  immanent  neces- 
aity  in  the  universe,  developing  itself  according  to  invariable  laws. 
Although,  in  his  langnage,  he  approaches  to  the  Neo-Platonic  view,* 
yet  he  adopts  nothing  but  what  can  be  reconciled  with  the  theiatic  view 
of  the  worid ;  and  in  him  wa  find  fresh  confirmation  of  what  we  have  be- 
fiire  stud  respecting  the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  the  Neo-PIatonic 
I^ilosopby.  The  recognition  of  a  personal  Gwi,  whose  asency  is  con- 
tinually and  everywhere  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe, 
and  the  teleological  vunnent,  closely  connected  therewith,  distinguish 
his  fundamental  position  from  that  of  NeoPlatonism.  Hence,  too,  the 
communication  of  something  higher,  of  something  above  nature  and 
tbove  reason,  finds  place  in  his  system ;  while  to  Plotinus,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  th&t  which  is  above  reason  must  appear  contrary  to  reason. 

Closely  connected  with  Basilides'  doctrine  respecting  the  angels,  the 
different  grades  of  the  spiritual  world,  respecting  the  process  of  puri- 
fication, aad  the  training  of  incorporated  souls,  is  tliat  of  his  son  uido- 
ros,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  properly  refer  back  to  the  father,  —  that 
every  soul,  on  becoming  incorporated  in  a  body,  is  attended  by  an 
angel,  possessing  some  affinity  with  its  peculiar  nature,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  guidance  of  its  particular  process  of  purification,  ajid  of  its 
particular  training ;  and  who,  probably,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body,  was  supposed  t^  accompany  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination  con- 
ditioned by  its  conduct  on  eaKh  —  in  this  sense,  a  guardian  spirit, 
which  everywhere  accompanies  its  kindred  soul.  Such  a  spirit,  ac- 
owding  to  Isodorus,  was  the  demon  of  Socrates.^ 

I  Gemeni.  Strain.  1.  IV.  t.  509  :  11  irp6-  beginning  :  "Eirci  ii  t6  iit  tiil  to  otftn 

POia  a,  ei  (oi  iiiri   (not  vrd,  bemuse  (hii  ^  ry  tuafu^  r^e  ^afiiv  triuicivat,  T^  irp^ 

impulse  proceed!!,  indeed,  from  him.  bat  ii  vaiav  6pdui  iv  Koi  utoXavVat  ^eyacfKr  ry 

(O  be  derived  from  •notber   a>  Ihe  lint  Korrl  elvat,  to  mini  vaup  airi  Fivai. 

ctMM.]  TOO  ipx'>i"'iK-  ^  f  uvai.  jrifcio^ot  •  IsidomB  riles,  in  Ihe  flnt  liook  of  hi> 

ipxcrai,  iW  iynanairup^  Tal(  oiffioif  air  exposiiion  of  the  prophet  Psrehor,  >o  call- 

all  T^  TUB  eictur  ytviati  wpAc  to6  twi  ed,  ■  doctrine  of  this  sort  tiughl  by  the  »»■ 

tijiv  tfrov.    It  !a  tme,  Clement  doe*  not  denis,  as  one  of  the  loftier  truths  receittd 

dte  (heiio  words  dirorily  as  the  language  of  by  themi  ^aal  ii  oi  'A-rrmot  fUfi'tvliB'Sai 

Basilides.     But  as  be  is  treiuinf;  of  him  in  rivd  SuipuTn  vapfro/tivov  Sai/unio!  a^r^, 

ftii  whole  passage,  and  as  Ihe  expression  Kai  'ApuTTOTlX^  iai/uat  Kixpia^i  rav- 

ipXi-iv  is  pefnliar  to  Basilides,  il  soircely  Ta[  uvdpuiroi-f  lij-ci  ama/iapToiiBiv  oiroit 

admits  of  doubt,  that  Clement,  who  i«  hent  napil  rm  jpAiw  ttk  tvau/ianjacu^.    Wilh- 

■--■-■-  "  jubt,  from  some  writing  Wselj 
o  Aristotle.    Strom.  I.  VI.  f.  fc 
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It  appears  evident  from  irhat  has  been  said,  hoir  far  Basilidea  was 
from  adopting  an  abaolute  Dualism ;  how  far  he  vas  from  countenanc- 
ing an  unchristian  contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  the  world ;  how  his 
system,  perhaps,  led  those  who  studied  it  to  recognize  the  revelation 
of  one  God  in  Che  creation,  to  observe  the  connection  subsisting  between 
divine  things  and  natural,  between  grace  and  nature.  Hia  aim  was,  to 
make  men  conscious  of  the  unity  of  God's  revelation  in  nature  and  in 
history,  —  to  lead  them  "to  ermneUr  the  whole  tmiverse  ag  one  temple 
of  Ghd."  The  7'heodicee  was  with  him  a  point  of  the  greateat  impor- 
tance. Futh  in  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of  Providence  stood 
more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  than  all  things  else.  Whenever,  in  con- 
templating the  course  of  the  world,  difficulties  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind,  leading  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  his  last  word  ever  was,  "  I 
will  assert  anything,  sooner  than  I  will  allow  &  complaint  or  a  slur  to  be 
cast  on  Providence."  ^ 

From  Basilides'  theory  of  the  Archon  in  his  relation  to  the  Supreme 
God,  we  may  easily  infer  what  bis  opinion  was  of  Judaism,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  Christianity.  The  Jews  are,  it  is  true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  sig- 
nificancy  of  their  religion  and  of  their  national  destination,  that  conse- 
crated people  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  whom  the  true  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  Most  High  was  one  day  to  proceed  ;  but  in  actual  mani- 
festation, they  appear  only  as  &  people  devoted  and  consecrated  to  the 
Archon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes  the  highest  potence  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  this  people  regarded  Aim  as  the  Su- 
preme and  only  God.  It  was  the  spiritual  men  alone  among  the  Jews, 
they  who  constituted  the  npiritual  Israel,  that  became  actually  con- 
scious of  that  ideal  significancy,  and  in  whom  it  attuned  to  its  realiza- 
tion. These  alone  soared  bevond  the  Archon  himself  to  the  presentiment 
of  the  Supreme  God,  revealing  himself  through  the  other,  as  bis  uncon- 
■  scions  instrument.  They  only  could  rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas 
inspired  by  the  Supreme  God  in  the  Archon,  which  the  latter  reveals 
under  the  cover  of  Judaism,  without  comprehending  them  himself. 
These  ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Archon  himself,  to  whom  they  were 
exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  and  drapery  answering  to  the  in- 
ferior grade  of  his  limited  nature,  form  the  connecting  link  betwixt  this 
mediated  and  veiled  revelation  of  the  Supreme  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  his  immediate  and  unveiled  self-manifestation  in  Christianity. 
Accordingly  Basitides  says,  " Moses  erected  but  one  temjle  of  God, 
and  thus  proclaimed  one  univci-se  of  God."'  By  this  was  hinted,  as  we 
find  it  somewhat  similarly  expressed  in  Philo,  the  universality  of  the 
reference,  lying  at  the  \ery  foundation  of  Judaism.  Basilides,  how- 
ever, did  not  confine  himself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment alone.    He'tnade  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures  besides,  which  are 

I  Ilav  ipii,  i^XXm  il  Koxiv  t6  irpoi-ovv  Fhilo  and  Jorephns.  alio,  both  ron'ider  iha 
ipu     Stroro.  I.  IV.  t.  506.  teninle  m  &  aTinlx)!  of  Ihr  world,  and  rort; 

*  ■Et'o  J  aiv  viuv  lifivaaiiaiot  Toi  ^fov,  the  image  inio  farther  details.  Fhilo  ript 
amoyrvi!  Tt  toajun  Jwir^^/ttit.  Sirom.  iiavapx"K  111- -  Td/«v  uvurilr^J  <tal  irpdc 
l  V.  f.  5B3.  D.  Wo  pcrreive  htm,  bolli  in  uX^etau  lepiv  iStou  iwpiftiv  rm  aifuraiTg 
air  civai,  ri  ii  xcipiriaiTOV. 
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nnknown  to  tig  —  predictaons  of  a  certfun  prophet  Farchor,  and  rerela- 
tions  pasaing  under  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  Ham.  We  caii  hardly 
sappose  such  writings  were  forged  by  him  or  his  school.  Probably 
they  were  worts  handed  down  from  more  ancient  fdmes ;  works  which 
he  need  in  good  faith ;  —  monuments  of  some  older  ante-ChrisUan 
source  of  the  ideas  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Gnosia.  Perhaps  he  be- 
lieved that  in  these  documents  he  found  a  still  clearer  exposition  of  the 
loftier  truth  transmitted  in  the  form  of  secret  doctrines,  than  he  could 
find  in  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  might  easily 
explain  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  how  a  people  who  hsd  no  recipiency 
for  such  ideas,  would  naturally  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hooka  con- 
tiuning  this  higher  truth,  and  so  rejected  thorn. 

We  perceive  here  such  an  element  of  universality ;  —  and  with  this 
agrees  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  confine  the  tradition  of  the  higher 
truth  in  the  ante-Christian  period  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  people,  but 
supposed  that  he  found  indications  of  the  same  truth  beyond  the  lirmtt 
of  that  nation.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zo- 
roaster as  a  testimony  of  the  truth.  The  fact  that  he  derived  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  higher  wisdom  &om  Ham,  not  from  Shem,  indicates  perhaps 
that  he  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  tradition  which  was  not  He- 
brew. It  is  not  improbable,  that  ho  valued  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
by  the  Greeks  were  called  barbarians,  above  the  Greek  plulosophy  it- 
self.' Yet  it  is  certain,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Isidoms,  alrcadj- 
cit«d,  that  he  sought  also  in  the  Greek  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, whether  it  was  in  their  genuine  works  or  in  spurious  writings  at- 
tributed to  them,  the  vestiges  of  that  higher  wisdom.  In  the  passage 
from  Isidore's  exposition  of  the  prophet  Farchor,  which  has  come  dovm 
to  us,  these  vestiges  of  truth,  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  philosophers, 
were  not  derived  however  from  a  commoit  inward  source,  a  reaction  of 
the  spiritual  principle  agiunst  paganism  in  the  more  eminent  men,  but  - 
from  a  source  without  themselves,  a  tradition  received  from  another 
quarter.  Yet  the  calm  and  considerate  spirit  of  this  school,  and  its 
more  favorable  judgment  of  the  Greek  phUosophy,  are  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  Isidorus  does  not  fasten  in  this  case  on  the  Jewish  fables  re- 
spectmg  the  fallen  spirits,  who  htvd  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  difliised  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  pagan  world ; 
hut  upon  the  less  fantastic,  although  not  historical  hypothesis  of  the 
Alexandrian-Jewish  theology,  according  to  which  the  Greek  phlloso- 
phera  had  borrowed  such  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, through  the  medium  of  Egypt.  "  And  let  no  one  believe,"  says 
Isidore, "  that  what  we  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  elect 
had  been  declared  before  by  some  philosophers ;  fur  it  is  no  discovery 
of  theirs,  but  they  have  taken  it  from  the  prophets  aiH  appropriated  it 
to  themselves,  and  united  it  with  their  own  pretended  wisdom,"^    It 

1  Giving  this  tarn  to  FUto'i  mpmslon,  eipti/ur   tuv  Si  nyw^ruv  a^mpiaufirmt 

"EiXtivet  atl  waidtc.  vpaai^iinav  t^  p%  imipxovri  «ar'  iiil'Ttwr 

»  Kal  ^  Tif  clieSo,  !  ^iv  Uuiv  clvat  m^.    Slrom.  1.  VI.  f.  Ml.    I  dow  believo 

TUV  UXtKTlni,  ToiTO  iipocijitifiivin  iaiipxriv  thi  Uttir  expression  dioulil  he  nnderslood 

ivo  Tivuv  fifMro^dtv,  oi  yup  iariv  aliTur  m  neater, "  the  wisdom  which  ioei  not  ex- 
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is  olear  from  HiJs,  what  a  low  estimate  waa  placed  by  tMs  school  on  the 
Hellenic  philosophy  as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  eren 
with  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  East.  Isidore  describes  the  Greek 
l^iloeophera  as  men  who  merely  give  themselves  the  appearance  of 
philoeophiziDg.^  He  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  philosophy  no  ori^nal, 
but  only  derivative  truth,  and  that  alloyed  by  foreign  corruptions. 

But  the  doctrine,  above  noticed,  concerning  a  guardian  angel,  com- 
misKoncd  to  attend  on  every  soul,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  consider  the  pagan  nations  to  be 
deserted  and  left  destitute  of  all  divine  influences  and  providential  care. 
A3  he  made  a  guardian  angel  attend  on  each  individual  soul,  he  would, 
perhaps,  following  the  analogy  of  this  theory,  have  angels  placed  as 
rulere  over  the  several  nations.  In  this  doctrine  the  Basilideana  of  the 
West,  with  whom  Irenteus  became  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  appre- 
hended the  opinions  of  their  master ;  though  they  superadded  some- 
thing else,  which  did  not  come  from  hira.  These  angels,  the  Elohim  of 
other  nations,  he  considered,  probably,  as  national  gods,  just  as  he  sup- 
posed the  Archon,  who  stood  at  their  head,  to  be  the  particular  god  of 
die  Jewish  people.  It  is  evident  that  in  entertaining  such  a  theory  of 
the  Elohim,  he  might  lean  for  support  on  several  passages  in  the  Alex- 
andrian version  of  the  Bible,  —  Uiat  he  appropriated  to  himself  an  idea 
that  bad  long  been  extant.' 

Thus  there  ruled  over  mankind  those  subordinate  powers,  to  whom 
men's  consciousness  was  subjected  ;  no  one  could  release  himself  whol- 
ly from  their  spell,  from  the  spell  of  the  cosmic  principle.  There  ex- 
isted, for  the  most  part,  only  an  unconscious  union  with  the  Supreme 
God  and  the  order  of  world  which  stood  in  relationship  with  him.  The 
natures  which  bore  within  them  the  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  him,  remtuned 
fettered  and  confined  within  the  province  of  the  Archon. 

Without  question,  Basilides  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  and  especial- 
ly the  time  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  without 
question,  he  had  a  profound  sense  of  that  oppresrave  weight  lying  on  the 
consciousness  of  mankind,  and  especially  on  the  noblest  natures,  of  that 
unconscious  craving  after  a  release  of  the  spirit ;  and  from  this  vantage 
ground,  he  might  come  to  know  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to 
perceive  its  necesuty.  If  he  apprehended  it  only  on  a  mgle  side,  yet 
it  had  a  necessary  place  in  his  system.  Without  it,  ^e  separation  be- 
twixt the  world  of  the  Archon  and  the  proper  divine  order  o!  the  world 
must  ever  continue  to  exist.     The  spirits  destined  for  the  highest  stage 

in  wilh  Ihen,"  i.  e.  (heir  pretended  wiidom.  pared  witb  r.  8.    All  the  Elohim  that  pre- 

The  verb  ^poaridn'ai  seems  to  me  best  lided  over  (heotberiu»ioiis,arecaUed  npon 

■Diicd  to  this  rendering  of  aofv-  W  do  homage  to  God's  people.    What  the 

i  Tinif    rrpoanoim/tivav^    fiXoco^iv.  —  nalions  were  to  do,  and  woat  the  powei* 

Sirom.  I.  VI.  f.  641.  Tuling  over  them  do,  is,  accordingto  this 

'  Besides  the  passage  already  cited  on  p.  scheme,  one  and  the  same  thing.    The  for- 

880,  —  in  the  same  song  of  Moses.  Drnl.  mer  is  deriveil  from  the  latter.    Comp.  Ps. 

aS:  4S,  ore  the  words,  not  found  in  the  He-  07:,  T,  where  the  Alexandrians  tnnitate 

brew,  which  Iho  iranslator  has  added  on  the  n'ri^tl  bj  ayyiXoi,  sind  beyond   qnetUon 

groand  of  !H>mo  snch  tlieniy:  mil  Kpoanv-  b^j  jn  ,„ind  such  powers  us  tba  national 

i^auTuaav  atrv  ffuvrtj  fij-j.tpjji  flroS,  eoTO-  gods  were  snpposed  l»  be. 
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of  being  must  ever  remtun  confined  in  their  depressing  thraldom.  Thej 
might,  indeed,  through  the  progressive  moTement  of  tite  metempe^cho- 
sis,  rise  from  one  hi^er  step  to  another  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon ; 
but  they  could  not,  in  conformity  with  the  longing  implanted  within 
them,  atUun,  over  and  beyond  this  kingdom  and  the  Archon  himself,  to 
fellowship  with  the  highest  order  of  Uie  world,  and  to  the  clear  coo- 
sciouanesB  as  well  as  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  higher  nature, 
unless  the  Supreme  God  himself  brought  his  divine  life  near  to  their 
kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first  set  the  latter  into  activity.  And 
whilst, by  the  act  of  redemption,  the  spiritu^  natures  were  exalted  to  the 
highest  position,  its  influence  is  made  to  extend  also  to  the  subordinate 
stages  of  existence ;  harmony  is  everywhere  restored,  each  order  of 
being  attains  to  its  natural  destination. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Basilides,  in  his  mode  of  apprehendiog  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  departed  esaontially  from  the  tfewish  position, 
yet  on  the  other,  like  Cerinthus,  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  Ebionitc, 
in  supposing  a  sudden  entrance  of  the  Divine  nature  into  the  lift;  of 
Jesus,  and  admitting  of  no  such  thing  as  a  Qod-man,  in  whom  frcdi  the 
first  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  were  inseparably  unit'jd.  He 
supposed  at  bottom,  it  is  true,  a  redeeming  Ood,  but  no  redeeming 
Ood-man.  The  man  Jesus  was  not  in  lus  new  the  Redeemer ;  he  di> 
fered  from  other  men  only  in  degree.  Basilides  does  not  seem  to  have 
allowed  even  that  he  possessed  absolute  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  his 
view,  was  merely  the  instrument,  whom  the  redeemmg  God  selected, 
for  the  purpose  of  revealing  himself  in  humanly  and  of  entering  into  it 
with  an  in&uential  agency.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and  hi^est 
sense  of  the  term,  was,  aa  he  supposed,  the  highest  ^on,^  sent  down 
by  the  Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemption.  This  bemg 
united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.      • 

Kow,  although  Basilides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesua  of  Ifazarcth  to  be 
the  Redeemer,  but  held  that  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion, yet  he  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  that  the  redemption  was  eaa- 
ply  an  ideal  thing,  and  of  denying  it  as  &  great  historical  fact.  Far  in- 
deed was  It  from  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  sud,  to 
suppose  that  any  being  enthralled  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon, 
could  release  himself.  There  was  required  for  &is  an  objective  fact, 
the  actual  entrance  of  that  might  from  a  higher  world,  the  vovf,  into 
the  world  of  earthly  manifestation,  which  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus.  This,  according  to  Bs^lides,  was  the 
greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  created  universe,  from  which  everr- 
thing  that  succeeded,  to  the  final  end  of  the  perfectly  restored  harmony 
of  the  universe,  must  proceed.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  testifies  of  the  impres^on  which  this  filct,  and  the 
public  ministn'  of  Christ  following  thereupon,  had  left  by  tradition  on 
the  minds  of  Christians.  Clement  cites  on  this  ixHnt  die  following  words 
coming  from  the  Ba»lidean  school.^  "  When  the  Archtxi  himself  heard 

fiv  th*  ulratioii  of  duuIuhI,  ii  called  diiMowiC. 
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tbe  woid  of  the  commtuucsted  Spirit,^  (tiie  Spirit  sent  from  above,)  he 
was  amazed  at  what  he  beard  and  at  what  he  beheld,^  the  joyful  an- 
annciation'  being  wholly  unexpected  to  him ;  and  hia  amazement  was 
called  fear ,^  the  bediming  of  wisdom,  —  of  a  wisdom  which  discrimi- 
nated the  different  classes  of  men,  perfected  all,  and  restored  the  origi- 
nal harmony ;  for  he  distinguished  and  separated  from  one  another  not 
only  the  natures  belonging  to  the  world,  (to  his  own  kingdom,)  but  also 
the  elect  (the  pneamatic  natures  superior  to  the  Archon's  kingdom) 
from  them,  and  released  tbem  from  his  bann  (or  conducted  them)  to 
the  God  who  is  over  all."  ^ 

Thus  a  new  Hght  dawns  on  the  Archon  himself.  He  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world,  above  himself.  He 
IS  redeemed  from  his  confinement.  He  attains  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  superior  power,  which  rules  over  all,  and  which  he  himself,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  has  always  been  serving.  He  sees  himself 
released  from  the  mighty  task  of  governing  the  world,  which  until  now 
he  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  for  which  Lis  powers  had  not 
proved  adequate.  If  it  had  thus  iar  cost  him  so  much  pains,  and  he 
Btill  could  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  confficting  elements  in  the 
course  of  the  world  to  order,  he  now  beholds  a  power  adequate  to  over- 
come every  obstacle,  and  reduce  all  opposites  to  unity.  Basilides,  part- 
ly from  a  more  profound  insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Christi- 
anity and  of  history,  parUy  from  those  effects  of  Christiwiity  which 
were  before  his  own  eyes  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  future, 
foresees  what  stuff  to  excite  fermentation,  and  what  separation  of  ele- 
ments, would  be  introduced  by  it  into  humanity.  He  perceives  how 
the  recipient  minds  among  every  people,  freed  from  the  might  which 
held  their  consciousness  in  fetters,  redeemed  from  all  creaturely  depen- 
dence, and  rused  to  communion  with  their  ori^al  source,  would  b& 
come  united  with  one  another  in  a  higher  unity.     All  these  effects  pre- 

'  We  maj  preninie  the  word  ia  meant  which  expcctstion  of  the  I)emmr{re   the 

wh[cli,  BWOrdinft  to  the  Nazarcne  gMpcl,  Gnojitirs  referrrd  eurh  pHEHaem  lU  Kom.  8 ; 

(tee  above,  p.  350,)  the  H0I7  Ghon  ia  aaid  SO,  SI  — Vid.  Ori;;.  T.  I.  in  Joonn.  t  !4,— 

to  have  apULen  to  Chriit  at  ibf  moment  of  maid  be  no  otherwise  thnn  jot'ful  Ir  '~'— 


his  dcKCDt  upon  him.  Comp.  Didasonl.  Anarol.  opp.  Ctcm.  f.  TSS. 

*  The    {[lorifii^    amieannce    in    which     D.,  where  tliE  hlminic  whidi  ilie  Deminige 

Chri*t,  when  united  wiih  this  exalted  beiDg,    prononnrca  on  t)io  Sabbath  ii  idilarcd,  10 


preientcil  hinuelf  lo  the  Archon  :  or  the  siiow  how  diffimll  the  work  was  for  him 

tight  of  th»  miracaloDi  dove,  which  was  a  *  Thus  Pe.  Ill-  lO.'Thefenrof  llieLoid 

nmbot  of  the  Spirit,  which  had  come  down  iithebr(pDningorwigdoiii,"wBgiaierpreied. 

from  on  high;  or  Ihe  miraculons  appear-  '  Airrdv   t6v   upxnvttt   htaxoveavra    Tt.v 

tinea  accompanving  the  baptism  of  Christ,  ^uoiv  too  iianovoviiiyav  mict/iartit,  lKJri.a- 

■acconJing  to  the  gospel  of  the  Ehionitcs.  jrivai  r^  tfru/jon  irop"  Hm'iiof  tiayyth' 

•  The   annunciRlion  of  the  Spirit  being  ojJvmi,  itoi  ttjv  futrA^fu'  airoO  ^Pov  nAij- 

called  a  ttoyj-iAwv  for  the  ufixuv,  it  i»  evi-  4^vai.  iipj^  ytvbfinim  iTO^iof  ff^Kpiwj- 

dent  that  he  did  not  yield  10  the  higher  tikt}^  tc  col  iiaxpiriKVf  to!  TiXruTiKf;(  tal 

power  merely  From  oinslraint;  but  hii  first  iiraiamurrauiai^,  oi  yhp  fiivov  rh<  tijj/iov, 

amucmeot  *a«  ronverted  into  itterential  il;ui  (a2  t^  Ufji-yiiv  Aaipivof,  i  M  ird<ri 

ioy.    The  protpert  of  being  one  day  re-  npovifLirti.  (this  then  would  be  the  lipjin') 

leated  ftom  the  embarraiing  KO*erament  Aranming  t^  to  be  the  correct  rcadinp,  1 

of  the  world,  when  Ihe  elect  natnrea  ifaoald  ^^^n  rendmd  aa  In  the  text:  in  Ihiii  cute, 

hare  MUined  lo  their  destined  glory,  and  (ha  Supreme  God  mnat  be  andcntood  to  be 

of  entering  into  red  with  hIa  own, — 10  denoted. 
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sented  themselves  to  his  imagiaatioD  as  an  impres^on  made  on  (he  Ar- 
ebon  at  the  baptiBm  of  Christ. 

The  whole  work  of  redemption,  then,  Eaailides,  like  Cerinth,  attrib- 
nted  to  the  redeeming  heavenly  G-enius.  Most  probably  he  agreed  also 
with  the  latter,  in  supposing  that  this  Genius,  at  the  time  of  the  passion, 
left  the  man  to  himself,  nhom  he  before  used  as  his  instrument.  The 
suSerings  of  Christ  could  not,  according  to  the  system  of  Basilides, 
have  the  least  connection  with  the  work  of  redemption ;  for  according 
to  his  narrow  conception  of  justice,  the  divine  justice  does  not  allow 
that  ono  being  should  innocently  suffer  for  another ;  it  requires  that  the 
sin  of  each  individual  should  be  expiated  by  suffering.  He  regarded 
not  only  suffering  in  general,  but  also  the  particular  Bufferings  of  each 
individual,  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  for  sin.  He  embraced  the  the- 
ory which  Christ  (John  9:3;  Luke  13 :  2)  condemned.  "  Each  in- 
dividual Buffera,  either  for  actual  sins,  or  for  that  evil  in  his  nature, 
which  he  brought  with  Mm  from  an  earlier  state  of  existence,  and  which 
may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  actual  manifestation."^  Thus  it  was 
by  pointing  to  this  latter,  that  he  vindicated  Providence  in  respect  to 
the  suffering  of  children.  When  pressed  with  an  objection  drawn  from 
the  suffering  of  men  of  acknowledged  goodnegg,  he  might  undoubtedly 
appeal,  and  with  good  reason,  to  the  general  fact  of  the  ginfulnese  of 
human  nature,  and  reply :  "  Whatever  man  you  can  name  to  me,  he  is 
atill  a  man.  God  alone  is  holy.  Who  can  brmg  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?     Kot  one."    Job  14 :  4. 

But  the  case  was  different  when  this  proposition  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  Bedeemer,  who,  as  certainly  as  he  it  the  Redeemer,  must  be 
pure  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  directly  accuses  BasUidea  of 
carrying  the  proposition  even  to  this  extent.  In  thone  words,  which 
Clement  cites,  this  surely  is  not  necetiarily  implied.  He  merely  says, 
"  If,  however,  you  let  this  whole  investigation  go,  and  endeavor  to  bring 
me  into  difficulty  by  adducing  the  case  of  certain  pfrtona  ;  if  you  say, 
Then  he  has  sinned,  for  he  has  suffered,  kc."  It  might  be  held,  that 
Basilides  is  simply  speaking  here  of  certtun  men  who  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  veneration,  who  stood  in  high  repute  for  holiness ;  and 
Clement  took  the  liberty  to  draw  his  own  conclu»on.  But  in  the  fint 
place,  the  olriection  which  Basilides  supposes  to  be  made  agiunst  hig 
poation,  would  lose  all  its  force  and  meaning,  if  it  were  not  designed 
to  be  understood  precisely  in  the  sense  above  given ;  and  neat,  this 
wide  extension  of  the  proposition  stands  intimately  connected  with  his 
theory  concerning  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin,  and  with  his  theory 
of  the  divine  justice  and  of  the  process  of  purification  to  which  every 
nature  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon  is  subjected.  The 
Jesus  who  belonged  to  this  kingdom  certainly  needed  reaemptioa  him- 
self, and  could  only  be  made  partaker  of  it  by  his  union  with  that  heav- 
enly redeeming  spirit.  To  render  him  worthy  of  bebg  redeemed  be- 
fore all  others  that  needed  redemption,  and  of  being  employed  as  the 
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instrument  for  diflusing  abroad  the  inflaences  of  ^e  redeeming  Genins 
to  others,  it  was  sufficient,  if,  as  the  most  excellent  and  th6  purest  of 
men,  who  had  advanced  the  fiirtbest  in  the  work  of  purification,  he 

r^saed  the  mira'Tnum  of  sinfulness.  Here  indeed  the  objection  might 
urged  agunst  the  Bsfiilidean  system,  which  certainly  must  have 
supposed  tiiat  some  proportion  ousted  betwixt  the  degree  of  sin  and 
the  degree  of  punishment  —  how  then  reconcile  so  great  suffering  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  sinfulness  ?  But  here,  probably,  aa  we  may  in- 
fer from  his  remarks  on  martyrdom,  he  could  be  at  no  loss  for  an 
answer :  "  The  consciousness  of  serving  as  an  instrument  for  the  high- 
est and  holiest  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  tuffering  in  this  mission, 
(perhaps,  too,  the  prospect  of  the  glory  into  which  he  was  to  enter 
uirough  suffering,)  so  sweetened  the  pain,  as  entirely  to  remove  the 
sense  of  suffering." 

In  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification  in  the  sense  of  Paul.  He  admitted  no  such  thing  as  objec- 
tive justiGcation  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  for^veness  of  sin,  in  the  sense 
of  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  Every  sin, 
whether  committed  before  or  after  f^th  in  the  Redeemer,  or  baptism, 
must,  according  to  liis  scheme,  be  in  like  maimer  expiated  by  suffering. 
This  was  a  necessary  law  of  the  government  of  the  universe,  which 
could  in  no  wise  be  dispensed  with .  The  only  exception  he  makes  is  in 
the  ease  of  dns  of  ignorance,  or  unintentional  sins;^  but  unfortunately 
lus  explanation  of  expressions  so  vague  and  imdefined,  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  Perhaps  he  mtended  only  sins  of  ignorance  not  involving  guilt, 
which  had  been  committed  in  a  state  of  consciousnoss  obstructed  by 
some  involuntary  confinement  —  analogous  to  the  state  of  the  rational 

C'  loiple  held  restrained  in  the  bodies  of  brutes.  But  if,  on  the  other 
d,  by  justification  (flwoiuBif,  anoujovwf,)  ia  meant  an  inward,  sub- 
jective condition  of  being  made  just,  sanctification  by  the  communi- 
cating of  a  divine  life ;  such  a  doctrine  had  a  very  important  and  neces- 
sary place  in  the  system  of  Basilidea. 

Among  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Bagilidean  school,  there 
are  several  other  remarkable  points  which  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

What  distinguishes  Basilides  from  other  Gnostics  is  tins,  —  that  he 
did  not  oppose  the  Gnosis  aa  the  highest  stage  in  religion,  to  the  irioTir, 
—  to  faith ;  but  valued  faith  itself  as  the  highest  quality.  Yet  he  dis- 
tinguished in  the  latter  a  series  of  higher  and  lower  degrees,  corres- 
ponding to  the  different  grades  of  perfection  which  different  souls  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual  world  from  whence  they 
sprang.  He  supposed,  in  fact,  as  we  have  remarked,  a  series  of  grades 
in  the  higher  world  of  spirits,  of  which  one  continually  symboliied  the 
other.  &vine  germs  of  life  from  all  these  grades  had  become  mixed 
with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Christianity  is  the  nfting  principle, 
whereby  the  spiritual  natures  belonging  to  the  different  grades  of  the 
s{aritiuJ  world  are  separ^d,  are  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
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own  proper  eesence,  and  acquire  the  power  of  brings  it  into  action, 

and  of  nang  to  that  region  of  the  spiritnal  world,  to  which  they  belong 
by  nrbjc  of  this  their  proper  and  essential  being,  which  before  had  re- 
muned  undereloped.  By  means  of  Chrietianity,  men  arrive,  in  this  man- 
nor,  at  the  different  positions  for  which  they  ore  fitted  by  their  peculiar 
natures,  each  reaching  the  stage  of  perfection  of  which  ho  is  capable. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  into  the  world,  the  Archon, 
in  a  word,  received  the  ao^ia  fuXogpaniTucii.  Now  that  by  which  this 
process  of  separation  octuaJly  takes  place  in  the  different  natures, 
and  by  which  each  individual  is  enabled  to  reach  that  grade  of  the 
higher  world  which  corresponds  to  his  spiritual  essence,  is  &ith.  In 
this  way  we  must  understand  the  Basilidean  school,  when  they  tau^t 
that  "  &th  and  election,  both  taken  together,  constitute  one  thing,  an- 
swering to  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  spirituaJ  worid ;  and  the 
ftuth  of  each  individual  nature  in  this  world  exactly  corresponds  to 
its  supramundane  election."  ^ 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Basilides,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that 
tbe  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  as  he  found  it  existing  with 
the  majority  in  the  church,  met  with  more  favor  and  experienced 
greater  justice  from  him,  than  it  usuaily  did  from  other  Gnostics.  These 
ordinary  believers  he  recognized  as  Christians,  members  of  one  Chris- 
tian community ;  and  he  distmguished  in  this  regard  only  different 
stages  of  Christian  knowledge.  F^th  he  considered  the  common  fouo- 
datdon  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  supposed  only  that  besides  this, 
which  was  common  to  all,  there  were  different  degrees  of  Christian  coo- 
sciousness.  It  is  evident  then,  that  be  was  far  from  ascribing  the 
irwrif,  considered  as  faith  grounded  on  outward  authority  and  cleav- 
ing altogether  to  things  sensible,  exclusively  to  the  psychical  class.  He 
ondcrstood  faith  to  be  in  its  essence  an  inward  principle.  Faith, 
according  to  his  apprehension,  is  a  conviction  that  springs  from  the 
contact  of  the  spirit  with  the  godlike,  from  the  attractive  potter  exer- 
cised by  the  higher  world  over  its  kindred  spirit.  The  spirit  baa  re- 
vealed to  it  that  higher  region  of  existence,  whence  it  came  and  to  which 
it  belongs ;  and  it  feels  itself  drawn  towards  its  kindred  element. 
Faith  is  an  immediate  fact,  which  renders  all  evidence  eupei^uous. 
The  spirit,  in  this  case,  grasps  the  truths  corresponding  to  its  own 
essence  by  an  immediate  intuition.'  The  soul  assents  to  that  which 
does  not  come  to  it  through  the  senses,  which  is  not  presented  to  it 
under  any  form  of  sense.'  Although  the  elect  live  on,  as  strangers  in 
the  world,  yet,  through  the  buoyancy  of  faitJi,  they  perceive  the  reality 
of  the  things  of  that  higher  world  which  beam  on  them  from  afar.  Bat 
to  the  peculiar  standing  ground  of  each  in<Uvidual'B  faith  must  corres- 
pond also  the  peculiar  standing  ground  of  his  hope  —  the  conviction 
that  he  shall  actually  enter  into  that  higher  world  to  which  he  had  been 
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alr«wly  nnited  b;  ftitli ;  ehall  itttua  to  the  fiill  possesuon  of  thoee  ble»- 
inga  Which  faith  h&s  laid  hold  on.^ 

Now,  if  we  perceive  eomething  of  the  Pauline  fipirit  in  tiie  peculiar 
prominence  which  Basilides  ^vea  to  the  idea  of  fUth,  yet  preeently  we 
see  him  agiuo  departiog  widely  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  inasmuch  as  he 
places  tiie  essence  of  faith  rather  in  an  intuitive  than  in  a  practical  and 
ethical  element ;  making  it  proceed  rather  from  an  intuition  of  the 
Bpirit,  than  from  a  determinatKia  of  the  will  conditiotuo"  the  direction 
m  the  heart ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  difference  is  grounded  in 
the  very  nature  of  hia  fundamental  principle. 

The  objection  which  Plotinus  broaght  agunst  the  Gnostics  generally, 
that  they  neglecled  etMct,  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  tbe  school  of  B» 
silides ;  for  Isidonu  composed  a  system  of  ethics,  from  which  unfortu- 
nately but  a  very  few  words  have  been  preserved  to  ua  hy  Clement  trf 
Alexandria. 

The  moral  syttem  of  Basilides  is  to  he  gathered  from  his  Cosmog- 
<my.  Assuming  a  mixture  of  opposite  principles,  and  considering  the 
development  of  the  human  race  as  a  process  of  purification,  which  was 
to  be  carried  onward  to  its  end  by  Christianity,  he  must  necessarily 
have  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  moral  system  to  be  this  — 
namely,  that  the  godlike  nahire  of  man  should  be  purified  from  the 
foreign  elements  adhering  to  it,  and  approach  continually  nearer  to  ita 
free  development  and  actirity.  Man,  according  to  this  system,  is  a 
microcosm,  —  carrying  within  himself  opposite  elements  from  two  oppo- 
nte  kingdoms.  In  the  elements  foreign  to  his  higher  nature,'  are 
reficct«d  the  different  properties  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms  ;  —  hence  the  temperaments,  desires  and  passions  which  cor- 
respond to  these  different  properties,  (for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive 
nature  of  the  ape,  the  murderous  disposition  of  the  wolf,  tfie  hardness 
of  the  diamond,  &c. ;)  — the  collective  sum  of  all  these  effluxes  from 
the  uiinftl,  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  forms  the  blind,  irrational 
Boul,'  which  constantiy  threatens  to  check  and  disturbs  tiie  activity  of 
man's  godlike  nature.  The  Isidonis  above  mentioned  thought  it  of 
great  importance  to  secure  tliis  doctrine  against  the  objection  or  the 
misapprehension,  that  its  tendency  was  to  destroy  moral  freedom,  and 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  all  wickedness,  as  if  it  resulted  from  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  diese  foreign  mixtures.  He  appeals,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  superior  power  of  the  godlike  elcmonL  "  Having,  by  the 
rational  principle  withm  us,  so  much  the  advantage,  we  ought  to  appew 
as  conquerors  over  the  lower  creation  within  us."  *  "Let  one  but  have 
the  tWu,"  says  he,  "  to  do  noUiing  but  what  is  right,  and  one  will  ac- 
quire the  jmBer."  ^  But  this  earnest  will,  this  true  love  for  goodness, 
ia  for  the  most  part  the  only  thing  wanting.     "  We  say  indeed  with 
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ths  montli,  we  will  not  ein.  Bnt  our  Boul  has  the  ioclinataon  tomn.  A 
peisoQ  in  this  condition  is  restruned  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  hs 
IS  destatute  of  love." 

It  might  eaaiJy  bo  inferred  from  the  whole  connectaon  of  the  Basili- 
dean  Byatem,  that,  in  ^ving  so  high  a  place  to  the  faculty  of  will,  ludo- 
roB  would  by  no  means  ascribe  to  it  an  independent  self-enffidency,  nor 
deny  the  necessity  of  a  hi^er  assistance  of  grace.  By  his  theoiy  of 
redemption,  he  acknowledged  it,  in  effect,  to  be  necessary,  that  the 
godlike  in  human  nature  should  receive  its  true  freedom  and  power  of 
right  action  by  means  of  its  union  with  ti>e  higher  source  of  divine  life. 
How  earnestly  bent  he  was  on  reminding  men  of  their  need  of  help,  is 
shown  by  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  a  person  suffering  under  severe 
trials,  —  words  which  prove  at  the  same  time  how  far  he  was  &om 
cherishing  a  speculative  pride,  that  despised  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  enjoyed  by  the  Ghnstdan  communities.  He  exhorts  the  individ- 
ual not  to  retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask  the  Christian  brethren  for 
their  intercessions,  to  seek  in  th^r  todety  the  strengthening  of  his  di- 
vine life,  in  order  that,  so  strengthened,  he  might  find  confidence  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  invisible  saints.  He  says  of  one  in  this  condition, 
"  Let  him  not  separate  himself  from  hia  brother.  Let  him  say,  I  have 
entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  I  can  suffer  no  evil."  ^  If  a  person  thus 
afflicted  felt  himself  too  much  oppressed  by  the  power  of  temptation,  he 
should  say  to  his  Chnatian  brother,  "  Lay  thy  hand  on  my  head,  (give 
me  thy  blessing)  and  he  would  receive  spiritual  and  sensible  as^tance  " 
(feel  himself  relieved  in  spirit  and  body.)*  What  importance  he  as- 
cribed to  prayer,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  distinguishes  the  different 
moral  states  of  the  soul  by  the  different  character  which  prayer  must 
assume  according  to  those  states  —  that  is,  according  as  one  feels  con- 
stRuned  to  thimk  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to  pray  for  new  ascdst- 
aace  for  the  impending  conflict,*  ^ 

The  Basilideans  were  far  from  being  given  to  extravagant  ascetic  no- 
tions. We  have  already  observed  how  this  mode  of  apprehending  the 
dualistic  element,  which  came  so  very  near  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, would  by  no  means  lead  necessarily  to  a  decided  and  morose 
asceticism.  They  allowed  a  value,  it  is  true,  to  the  unmarried  life,  as 
a  means  which  would  enable  one  to  occupy  himself  undisturbed  by 
earthly  cares,  solely  with  tho  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  they 
regarded  this  as  a  thing  of  which  all  were  not  capable,  and  which  was 
not  advisable  for  all.  They  recommended  marriage,  as  a  means  <rf 
subduing  the  sensuous  impulses,  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
suffer  many  temptations.  At  the  ground  of  this  view  of  marriage,  there 
Bes,  it  is  true,  a  very  low,  a  mere  negative  and  sensuous  notion  of  the 
institution ;  and  hence  indeed  the  exaggerated  worth  ascribed  to  celib- 
acy.    We  do  not  perceive  here  the  more  profound  and  positive  view  <^ 
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the  marriage  estate,  as  a  realization  of  the  moral  idea,  or  of  the  kiDg- 
dom  of  God  in  a  good  of  humanity :  a  loftier  conception,  which,  aE  we 
have  already  ohserved,  becomes  faintly  visible  in  the  Valentiman 
Crnosis. 

We  must  notice  finally,  one  other  remarkable  phenomenon.  In  the 
Basilidean  doctrine,  there  are,  as  ire  have  seen,  marks  of  a  relationship 
with  certain  Ebionite  elements  :  acconlingly  it  agi'eed,  in  prefer- 
enceforthe  Apostle  Peter,  with  the  Christiana  of  that  party.  And  yet,* 
inconsistent  as  it  may  Bcem,  Basilidoa  acknowledges  the  authority  also 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  attributing  80 
much  authority  to  the  words  of  this  Apostle,  recorded  in  his  epistle  to 
Uie  Romans  ;*  as  well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  bo  ap- 
parent in  his  doctrine  conceraing  the  essence  of  fwth  and  cottceming 
marriage.  We  hence  perceive  then,  that  these  opposite  elemenia  stood 
by  no  means  in  such  a  relation  to  eacii  other,  as  never  to  admit  of  being 
united  in  the  phenomena  of  these  times. 

Valestine  and  ins  School. — Next  after  Basilides  we  place  Val- 
entine, who  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  period ;  though  somewhat 
later.  To  judge  from  his  Hellenistic  style  of  expression  and  the 
Aramaean  words  that  occur  in  his  system,  he  WEia  of  Jewish  descent. 
■  It  is  said,  he  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian ;  ^  and  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
Bomed  that  he  received  his  education  likewise  at  Alexandria.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  ;  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  expound  and  promulgate  .his 
doctrines  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  his  fundamental  ideas  he 
agrees  with  Basilides ;  but  diflers  from  him  in  his  mode  of  carrying 
them  out,  and  m  the  imaginative  dress  in  which  he  clothes  them. 
But  as  the  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  schools,  and  of  their 
later  followers,  from  whom  these  doctrines  received  some  peculiar  mod- 
ification, were  never  carefully  distinguished ;  and  as  moreover  many 
cognate  doctrines,  which  sprang  from  a  common  source,  became  inter- 
mixed with  the  Valentinian.  system  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
with  certainty,  from  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  ua,  those 
doctrines  which  belong  properly  to  ValentJne  himself,  the  author  of  tiie 
school. 

Like  Basilides,  Valentine  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  chain  of  being  ? 
the  primal  Essence,  which  he  denominated  the  Bythos  (the  abyss,  where  . 
the  spirit  B  lost  in  contemplation.)  THa  term,  by  itself,  makes  it  evident, ' 
that  he  conceived  under  it  something  different  from  the  Absolute  of  the 
Keo-PIatonic  philosophy,  the  absolutely  simple.  The  word  leads,  with- 
out doubt,  to  the  pre-supposition  of  an  infinite  fulness  of  life ;  and  this 
same  infinite,  transcendent  exuberance  of  being  necessitates,  in  the  first 
place,  a  self-conception  (&  Kara^aiipaviif  Iobt&v,')  a  self-limitation,  in 
caae  anything  was  to  come  into  existence.  The  Neo-Platonio  6v 
withdraws  itself  from  all  possibility  of  comprehension,  on  account  of  its 
absolutely  simple  unity ;  but  the  pnmal  Essence  of  Valentine,  on  accooiit  -■ 

>  The  Baul'tdcuu  traced  back  tUeir  Gni>-        »  See  Bbove,  p.  iO*. 
tis  to  Glauciu,  >  pretended  interpreter  in        *  Aecarding  to  the  report  of  Epipbanlni. 
the  terrice  of  Fater.    fitrom.  L  VU.  £  704. 
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of  ita  transoendcat  fulness  of  life.  The  Bjthos  is,  in  &  certwn  sense, 
Bomething  directly  opposed  to  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Flatonio  philoso- 
phy. It  may  doubtless  have  happened,  that  with  many,  the  former 
idea  passed  over  into  the  latt«r ;  and  indeed  Yalcntinians  are  cited, 
who  made  out  of  the  Bythos  something  exalted  above  all  oppodtion,  of 
which  oven  existence  could  not  be  predicated  ;  the  Absolute,  identicai 
with  Nothing.^ 

What  Basilides    denominates   the   Amiiatt,   (powers,)   are  in  Uie 
<  system  of  Valentine  the  iEjons.^    The  idea  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  aa 
'  I  ia  the  primal  source  of  all  existence,  (the  Bythos,}  the  fulness  of  all  life 
is  still  undeveloped,  so  with  the  development  of  life'from  him,  members 
were  formed,  standing  as  complemente  one  to  the  other,  preclovtinandy 
creative  and  predominantly  receptive  Moaa^  masculine  and  feminine, 
by  whose  mutual  inworking  the  chm  of  unfolding  life  progressively  ad- 
vances.    The  fenunine  goes  to  integrate  tlie  masculine,  and  both  con- 
stitute  the  Pleroma,  (ji>  nTi^puiia) ;  *   and  bo   also  the   complete  se- 
ries of  .^lons,  as  one  whole,  aa  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  flowing 
out  from  ihe  Bythos,  —  which  whole  agm  constantly  ret^uires  friictiflcib- 
tion,  80  to  express  it,  from  the  same  source,  stands  to  it  in  the  feminine 
.  I  relation,  —  was  called  the  Pleroma.    The  hidden  essence  of  God,  no 
'  being  can  comprehend ;  it  is  the  absolute  &yvu<nvv.     He  can  be  known 
only  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  unfolding  of  hb  powers  or 
.^ns.     The  several  ^ons  are  various  forms  of  manifestation,  phases, 
names  of  him  who  in  his  hidden  being  is  incomprehensible,  ineffiible,  ex:- 
alted  above  all  possibility  of  conception  or  representation,^  even  as  that 
first  self-manifestadon  of  the  Hidden,  the  Monogenes,  is  called  distinc- 
tively the  invitiile  name  of  the  Bythoa  (that  wherein  the  Bythos  has 
conceived  himself,  the  wpCirm  KarOXiitmni,  the  itaroX^if  Toi   iyfv^njii,)   It 
I  is  a  profound  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that  as  all  existence 
i  has  its  ground  in  the  self-limitation  of  the  Bythoa,  eo  the  existence  <£ 
;  all  created  beings  depends  on  limitaiion.     While  each  remans  within 
the  limits  of  its  own  individuahty,  and  is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its 
own  proper  place  in  the  evolution  of  life,  all  things  can  be  fitiy  adjusted 
to  one  another,  and  the  true  harmony  be  preserved  in  the  chain  of  un- 
folding life.    But  as  soon  as  any  being  would  overstep  these  limits,  aa 
soon  as  any  being,  instead  of  striving  to  know  Qod  in  that  manifesta- 

1  IreuDeoi,  who  Itatea  the  dilTereot  opin-     ra  rkQtine  r^  v'Xaeiian,  iivb  joidcrdt  irpo- 
ioDS   af   the   Valentiniaos    respecting    the     rrpov  iMjra  Tr4ei/in>a. 
Bythoa,  observer :  Oi  ithi  yip  mninr  ufu^         ^  For  the  expUuUIiDO  of  this  woid,  M« 

'  Uuf  ivTD  ri.     Iren.  L  1,  U  the  end.    The  ■  As  in  all  the  rest  of  creation,  which  pro- 

disciploi  of  inch  Gnostics  would   w&r,  ia  Krtta  a  Sfinbol  of  (hni  highest  order  of  the 

their  spccnlatioQB,  above  thuir  master, —  univena,  this  two-fold  icncs  of  factors  may 

wonld  ascend  to  a  primal  ground  still  more  be  traced. 

eimple.     Iransos  dies  one  of  this  doacrip-  '  Which  word   these  Theosopher*,  who 

lion,  whom  he  not  nnnpllj  describes  as  assnredljr  never  cbonght  of  adhering  strict- 

injiilMTepov  Kol   yvuaruujTCfiov  hrtKravi-  ]j  lo  the  gmmmallcm  signiflcalion  cf  their 

^inxJc,  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  terras,  naderslood  perhaps  at  one  and  iha 

the  (uwoTi7f,  iha  ^oruf  and  the  fv,  and  was  same  time,  in  an  active  snd  passive  sense: 

in  the  habit  of  saving  of  ercr;  prindale,  so  rd  x-Xijpouv  and  rd  irAj;pou/uvov. 

I  name  it   In  this  Ircnieus  finds  good  mac-  *  The  .^^ns  are  /"vt*^  n>^  9eot,  M- 

tcr  of  ridieale :  ufio^yrfne  6n  atrb^  hvofia-  fiara  roi  ttvuvafiwrroii. 
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tioQ  of  himBelf  wHch  God  makes  to  him  at  tua  own  proper  poaidon, 
Wdlj  attempts  to  penetrate  into  lus  hidden  essence,  such  a  being  runs 
the  haiard  of  plim^g  into  nothing.     Instead  of  apprehending  the 
Heal,  he  loses  himself  in  Uie  Unsubstantial.     Horns,  (upoe,)  the  genius 
of  limitation,  of  the  finite,  the  power  that  fixes  and  guards  the  bounds 
of  individu^  existence,  restoring  them  wherever  thej  have  been  dis- ' 
turbed,  occupies  therefbre  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Valen- 
tine ;  and  the  Gnosis  here,  so  to  speak,  bears  witness  agcunst  iteelf. 
The  ideas  of  Sorut  and  of  the  Hedeemer  must  of  necessity  be  cloaelv 
related  in  the  Yalentinian  sjatem ;  as  the  forming  and  redeemmg  <a 
existence  are  kindred  conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  in 
respect  to  both  occupies  an  important  place  in  this  system.     In  fact,  i  5^,    i,' 
Soma  was  also  called   by  many  Xvrpur^c  and  mir^p.  Redeemer  and  | 
Saviour.     There  are  occasional  intimations  of  a  scheme,  according  to  ' 
which  the  Horus  was  regarded  as  only  a  particular  mode  of  the  opera- 
tion of  one  redeeming  spirit ;  just  as  tiie  Valendnian  system  gave  differ^  - 
ent  names  to  this  power,  according  to  the  different  points  of  his  acdv- 
ity  and  bis  different  modes  of  operation,  extending  tbrongh  all  the 
grades  of  existence.    Others,  indeed,  transformed  these  different  modes 
of  operation  into  so  many  different  hypostases. 

la  the  Valentinian  doctrines  concerning  this  Horus,  there  are,  lying 
at  bottom,  profound  ideas  on  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  life 
in  general  and  in  det^l ;  important  in  their  bearing  on  Christian  ethics, 
and  the  mode  of  contemplating  the  great  facte  of  history.  Valentine's 
school  perceived  that,  in  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  life,  two 
moments  must  concur,  a  negative  and  a  poradve,  both  standing  necessarily 
connected  with  each  other, — the  purification  ofthe  spiritual  individuality 
from  the  foreign  elements  by  which  it  bad  become  vitiated,  into  which  it 
threatened  to  become  dissolved  —  and  the  establishment  of  the  purified 
bdividuality  in  itself,  its  firm  and  steadfast  shaping,  its  assumption  of 
its  own  nature.  Two  operations  were  ascribed  to  the  Horns ;  the  nega-  -. 
tive,  by  virtue  of  which  he  defines  every  existence  within  itself,  sepa- 
rates and  keeps  away  from  it  every  foreign  element ;  ^  and  the  potitwe, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  fixes,  moulds,  and  establishes  in  their  own  peculiar . 
essence,  those  that  have  been  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  by. 
which  that  essence  was  disturbed.'  The  first  operation  was  to  be  desig-i 
nated  preeminently  by  the  name  lpo{,  the  second  by  the  term  aranpit.  1 
In  this  latter  appellation  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  significar 
tions  cross,  stsdie,  palisade.  Those  two  appellations,  however,  may 
perhaps  not  always  have  been  so  sharply  discriminated;  since  tnavpit 
iriUi  the  signification  croie  might  in  fact  also  be  a  symbol  of  the  sepsr 
rating,  destroying  energy  of  the  Horus.'  Where  Christ  says,  "  I  am  ; 
not  come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  hut  tbe  sword,"  they  found  the  ' 
description  of  that  negative  energy  of  the  Horns,  wluch  separates  from 

1  The  tripytia  iitpiarix^  not  diopiimx^.  tnenU  of  the  worid,  fVom  teniDoiu  luli. 

*  The  tvepreia  tipaarm^  xal  vnipumtri.  'krroXiaai  not   awo<rr^ai   koI   a^piaai  i 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria  alio  emploft  aravoit  a^/xaivti,  and  on  Ihia  1*  fonnded 
tlw  ooM  ai  a  iTintwl  of  lbs  dirine  power,  tbe  at^iratw(f>    8ti«m,  lib.  U.  t  M7. 
lAcrabj  the  loal  Ii  made  tttt  iVom  the  el»- 
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one  another  the  godUke  and  the  ungodlike.    And  where  John  the  Bap- 
tist announces  the  appearance  of  Christ,  nith  the  fan,  and  with  the  fire 
bj  which  the  chafT  shoald  be  consumed,  it  was  considered  hj  the  Val- 
entinians  as  a  description  of  tlus  activity  of  the  Horus  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  world,  representing  how  he  would  destroy  all  the 
CX>7,  and  purify  the  redeemed.   In  the  passage  where  Christ  s&ys,  "  No 
man  can  be  my  disciple,  unless  he  takes  up  his  cross  and  follows  me," 
they  saw  a  desciiption  of  that  divine  power,  symbolized  by  the  cross, 
whereby  each  individual,  becoming  purified  from  what  is  foreign  to  him, 
'  and  atbuning  to  a  sclf-subsistent  akiping  of  the  higher  life  in  his  own 
!  individuality  and  to  a  wcU-defined  impression  of  this  individuality  re- 
1  fined  by  a  godlike  life,  first  becomea  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.' 

WMIa  Baailides  ascribed  the  nuxture  of  tlie  diriue  element  with  mat- 
ter to  an  encroachment  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness  on  the  kingdom  of 
Light,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  it  to  a  disturbance 
ori^jiating  in  the  Pleroma,  and  a  consequent  sinking  down  of  the  di- 
vine germ  of  life  from  the  Fleroma  into  matter.  Like  Basilides,  he  ac- 
knowledged the  manifestation  of  a  divine  wisdom  in  the  world ;  but  here 
also  the  lower  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  higlier.  It  is  not  the  divine  wis- 
dom itself  which  is  the  soul  of  this  world ;  not  the  .^lon  oo^'a,  but  its 
immature  birth,  which,  before  it  can  reach  its  maturity,  needs  to  pass 
through  a  gradual  development.  The  idea  which  lies  at  bottom  here  ts, 
that  in  the  world  we  are  presented  with  a  revelation  of  divine  wisdom 
going  on  to  unfold  itself;  that  through  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
through  the  redemption,  this  manifestation  first  attfuns  to  its  end ;  that, 
contemplated  m  this  connection,  the  world  presents  the  image  of  the 
divine  wisdom  in  its  process  of  development.  Accordingly  t£at  .^ion, 
!  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices,  —  when  everything  ha^  been  made 
clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  —  to  find  that  it  has  recovered  its 
lost  idea  QvSD/Kimi)  —  since  now  the  manifeatation  corresponds  to 
tbe  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  the  former  to  immediate 
vision.  A  symbol  of  this  was,  iu  his  opinion,  the  woman  who  lighted 
a  caudle  to  seek  after  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  and  finaUy  after  tiie  house 
had  been  swept,  rejoices  to  find  it.     Luke  16 :  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  "i"j  and  a  «">■"  iro^'o,  —  the  Acha- 
moth.^  This  latter  is  the  mundane  soul,  from  whose  mixture  with  the 
iSjj  springs  all  hving  existence,  in  numberless  gradations;  higher  in 
proportion  to  its  freedom  from  contact  wi^  the  iAf,  lower  in  proportion 
as  it  is  drawn  downward  and  affected  by  matter.  Hence  arise  the  thru 
ranks  or  orders  of  existence.  1.  The  divine  germs  of  life,  superior  by 
tiieir  nature  (<)  matter,  and  akin  to  the  oo^'o,  to  the  ihundkne  soul,  and 
to  the  Pleroma,  —  tiie  spiritual  natures,  ^fotif  mtcvfiaTucai.  2.  The 
natures  ori^nating  in  the  life  that  has  been  divided  by  the  mixture  ot 
Hm  t^v,  the  psychical  natures,  ^Omir  fv^mai;  with  which  be^ns  ar 
•  altogether  new  order  of  eustence,  an  image  of  that  higher  mundan* 
system,  in  a  subordinate  grade ;  and  finally,  S.  The  ungodlike  nature 
'  which  resists  all  ameUoration,  and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  destroy— 

1  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  S,  {  S.  •  niO'St), 
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the  nature  of  blind  appetency  and  j>aBaion.  Betwixt  all  those  natnrea  / 
Bpmng  from  the  evolution  of  ttie  divine  life,  (which  flows  oat  from  the  , 
BythoB  through  the  mediatioQ  of  the  JSons,)  —  from  the  Fleroma  ' 
dovra  to  the  genna  of  life  which  have  fallen  into  humanity,  the  icat- 
tercd  seed  that  is  to  attain  to  its  maturity  in  this  earthly  world  —  there 
are  only  differences  of  degree;  but  betwixt  those  three  orders  of  exift- 
tence,  there  is  an  eiiential  difference  of  kind.  Hence  each  of  these 
orders  must  have  its  own  independent,  governing  principle ;  though 
every  process  of  culture  and  development  ultimately  leads  back  to  Oe 
Bythos,  who,  through  the  mediation  of  these  manifold  organs,  corres- 
ponding t«  the  numberless  gradations  of  existence,  influences  all,  and 
whose  law  alone  is  supreme.  He  can  never  himself,  however,  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  what  is  alien  &om  his  essence.  Ao> 
cordingly  there  must  appear  at  that  subordinate  stago  of  existence 
which  intervenes  between  the  perfect,  the  godlike,  and  the  ungodlike, 
the  material,  a  being'  —  as  the  type  of  the  highest —  who,  while  bellev- 
ing  that  he  acts  independently,  must  yet  subserve  those  general  laws, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  exempted,  in  realizing  the  highest  ideas  to  - 
the  bounds  of  matter.  This  being  b  to  the  physical  world  what  the 
BythoB  is  to  the  higher ;  —  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  iuvolnnta-  i 
rily  acta  as  the  instrument  only  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  Demiurge  ' 
of  Valentine.  Moi-eover,  the  Mgh  has  its  representative  principle,  : 
,  through  which  its  activity  is  exerted ;  but  a  principle  which,  by  its  . 
nature,  is  not  formative  and  creative,  but  only  ds^ft-iteSiVe ;  namely, 
Satan.'  1,  ITie  nature  of  the  irvtv/iaTixm,  the  spiritual  order,  is  to  be  ^ 
essentially  in  relationship  with  God  (the  iiiootatm  r^  Seii ;)  hence  the 
life  of  unity,  the  undivided,  absolutely  simple  (otoio  trtu^,  ^iowmi%.)  - 
2.  The  essence  of  the  inx'^ai  is  separation,  division  into  multiplicity, 
manifoldness ;  but  which  subordinates  itself  to  a  higher  unity,  whence 
it  admits  of  being  derived,  first  unconsciously,  then  consciously.  8. 
The  essence  of  Satan  and  of  his  whole  kingdom  is  the  direct  opposite 
to  all  unity ;  separation  and  disunion  in  itself,  without  the  least  re<npi- 
«ncy,  without  any  point  of  coalescence  whatever,  for  a  unity ;  with  tite 
striving  to  dissipate  all  umty,  to  extend  its  own  inherent  disumon  to 
everything,  and  to  rend  everything  asunder.^  This  princi^e  has  no  ' 
power  to  &c,  to  assert  anyUuug,  but  only  the  power  to  deny ;  it  is  un- 
able to  create,  to  produce,  to  form,  but  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.* 
The  first  of  ^ese  grades  constitutes,  by  its  nature,  imperishable  life, 
the  essential  d^^opoia ;  the  <^t"^i  on  the  other  hand,  stands  mid- 
way betwixt  the  imperishable  and  the  perishable,  —  the  sonl  of  nature 
being  mortal,  and  capable  of  being  made  immortal  only  through  a 
higher  informing  power.  The  y^jcuioi  attun  to  immortality,  or  they 
^  a  natural  prey  to  death,  according  as  they  yield  themselves  by  the 

iTbevrafnif.  *  Unit  defined  bj  Heracleon,  who  ittjt: 

'As  Hcraclcon  deflnea  him:  /ifpoc  hi  Ot  ycrv^  TotaSTu  two  tj  tasrav  ^et, 

AXrit  T^f  tK^-     Vid.  Orig.  in  Joana.  T.  f&ofunmti  y^  tad  &vaXioKovTa  Toitt  iw^ 

Xlir.  4  IB.  OniTO!  tlr  airi.    Orig.  in  Joum.  T.  IX 

*  The  oiaia  ira^mri'id^.  thnt  K«ka  to  ai-  ^  20. 
riiailiM  every  iliing  to  iutvlf. 
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bent  of  their  will  to  the  godlike  or  to  the  ongodlike.  The  e 
being  of  Sat&n,  &s  of  the  t^,  is  desith  itself,  annihilation,  the  negfttioB 
of  k11  existence, — which  in  the  end,  when  ererj  existence  that  has 
been  rent  bj  it  shall  have  developed  itself  to  a  mature  individuality  and 
beeome  aufficiently  established  in  itself,  will  be  vanquished  by  the 
force  of  the  Positive,  and  having  attracted  within  its  sphere  all  kin- 
dred ungodlike  natures,  resolve  itself  into  its  own  nothingness.  1.  The 
essential  being  of  the  first  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  within  out 
ward ;  an  activity,  not  of  one  thing  outwardly  on  another,  but  one 
which  has  no  obstacles  to  overcome ;  a  lifeand  agency  exalted  above  the 
antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essential  being  of  the  IX^  is,  in 
itself  considered,  the  rest  of  death ;  but  a  spark  of  life  having  fallen 
into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  cert^n  anaiogon  of  life,  it  became  a 
wild,  self-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Satfui,  its  represen- 
tative, to  whom  was  attributed,  and  as  well  to  all  men  akin  to  him  by 
their  nature,  no  rational  consciousness,  no  self-dcterminiDg  will,  but 
only  a  blind,  wild  impulsive  nature,  only,desire  and  pasMon.'  When 
he  looked  at  tho  crimes  comnutted  among  men,  which  filled  him  with 
abhorrence,  this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  present  itself  to 
,  a  man  like  Valentine.'  3.  Peculiar  to  the  jyemurge  and  his  subjects 
the  Ptychiei,  is  the  propeuHty  to  create,  to  produce  without  them- 
selves —  a  busy  activity.  They  would  always  be  di»ng,  without  really 
understanding,  as  is  common  with  such  busy  natures,  what  they  ar« 
about,'  without  being  really  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ideas  that 
govern  them.* 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  leas  important  in  Uie 
Yalentinian  than  in  the  Bosilidoan  system,  forming  properly  its  central 
point ;  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  sud  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  notions  of  creation  and  of  redemptiwi  in  tiiis 
scheme.  lb  was  yet  more  the  aim  and  eSbrt  of  this  system  to  com- 
prehend the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  connection  of  the  universal 
process  of  development ;  —  as  to  go  back  to  the  first  genn  of  didiar- 
mony  in  the  universe,  so  also  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  redemp 
tion  in  its  primal  ground.  It  must  be  allowed,  this  was  so  done,  that 
the  speculative  interest  was  continually  flj'ing  more  and  more  beyond 
the  practical.  As  a  process  of  unfolding  life  pervades  every  reg^<Mi  of 
fluetence,  and  as  the  disharmmif,  which,  in  its  germ,  began  in  ti^e  Ple- 
roma  itself,  extended  itself  from  thence  still  more  widely ;  so  the  tvhoU 
mundane  eourte  can  onlt/  tJten  attain  to  it»  end,  when  harmony  has  been 
restored,  as  in  the  Pleroma,  so  through  all  the  grades  of  existence. 
What  t^es  place  in  the  Pleroma,  must  be  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other 
gradations  of  being.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  &e  work  of  redemption 
takes  place  in  different  gradations  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  is 

1  Hcradeon  ibti  :  T^  iiuQohnt  f^  txtiv  f.  761.    Connilt.  however,  on  ihii  tnet,  tbe 

MXvfM,  afiX  tm^Vjuaii.    Orig.  in  Joann.  invntl^tioDi  in  m^  "  Oencllc  dcT«lapineDt 

T.  XX.  f  30.  of  the  Ooomic  ■jrsiems,"  p.  309. 

*  Notice  (he  remarkable  toanneT  in  which  *  Mair  riMepyo;.  iratmrpay/ani. 

■  Talentinian  exprefiei  liimralf  on  ihii  '  For  evidence,  tee  Heracleon,  Orig.  in 

point  in  the  iHalozne  on  Free  Wilt,  awrihed  Joaon.  T.  XIIL  c  16,  35,  30,  51,  M ;  T. 

lo  Hcthodini.    GaUand.  BibL  patr.  T.  IIL  XX. «.  la 
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here  carried  out  in  different  forms  at  different  positions,*so  accordingly 
it  is  the  same  agent  of  the  manifeetation  of  the  bidden  Ood,  the  same 
agent  through  whom  the  life  that  flowed  out  from  (rod  is  again  reunited 
mth  him,  vho,  working  progressivelT  onward  to  the  consummatioa  of 
all  thiof^,  presents  himself  under  different  h/poetaees,  according  as  he 
aco<>mpWie8  his  work  at  different  stages  of  existence.  Thus  It  is  the 
same  idea,  which  is  represented  in  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  a 
Soter.  The  Soter  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  entire  world  without  the  - 
Pleroma ;  and  hence  also  its  former ;  where  we  must  take  into  view 
vhat  has  been  said  ^ready  respecting  the  two-fold  activity  of  the , 
HoruB.  By  the  process  oi  forming,  the  higher  element  is,  in  the  6rst 
place,  freed  from  its  adherent  matter,  evolved  from  an  unorganized, 
formless  existence  te  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form. 
By  the  redemption,  the  higher  individuality  first  attains  to  mature,  full  ' 
development,  and  to  clear  self-conaciouaness.  Kedemption  completes  ^ 
the  process  of  formation.  All  the  divine  life  of  the  Pleroma  concen- . 
trates  and  reflects  itself  in  tiie  Soter,  and  through  him  ^orks  farther ' 
onward  to  individual  shaping,  to  the  sowing  of  the  spiritual  natures, 
affioing  to  the  Pleroma,  in  the  world,  and  their  maturation  to  perfected 
existence.  The  Christ  of  the  Pleroma'  is  the  working,  the  Soter  witih  ' 
out  the  Pleroma,  the  recipient,  forming,  perfecting  principle.' 

The  S<ri«r  first  proves  his  redeeming,  formative  power  on  that  yet 
immature  rmmdane  <ott^,  originating  in  &e  Pleroma ;  —  the  same  power 
wlucb  wea  afterwards  to  be  extended  to  the  kindred,  spiritual  natures 
that  sprang  out  from  her,  the  common  mother  of  the  spiritual  Ufe  in 
tiie  lower  worid,  (see  above.)  The  Soter  is  properly  the  former  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  as  he  is  its  redeemer ;  for  the  formad<m  of  the 
vorld  is  in  truth  the  jint  hegirming  of  the  process  of  development,  ^ 
which  can  be  brought  to  its  full  completion  only  through  the  redemp- 
tion. The  Soter,  as  the  inward,  actuating  principle,  inspires  in  the- 
mundane  soul,  des^ned  to  reunion  (syzy^a)  with  bim,^  the  plastic 
ideas  ;  and  she  communicates  them  to  uie  Demiurge,  who  conceives 
that  he  acta  independently.  The  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated 
w)d  impelled  by  the  might  of  these  ideas  in  forming  the  world.  Thus 
the  world  is  a  picture  of  the  divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia  or ' 
the  Soter,  as  the  artists,  but  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Demiurge 
is  employed  only  as  an  instrument.  Since  every  picture,  however,  is, 
from  ite  nature,  but  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  prototype,  and 
CMi  be  really  understood  only  by  him  who  has  the  intuition  of  the  lat- 
ter, so  the  Demiurge  with  bia  creation  is  but  an  imperfect  represents 

''     >  In  the  rfTTOf  ^oDnjror.  are,  with  tho  Gnostics,  equivalent  notion*. 

*  60  Mj'l  Hcrorlcon  of  the  Soler  in  hii  Tho  undetermined,  nnoi^niicd,  nnsven 

relMion  10  Chriiit.  The  former,  he  obserres,  in  the  spiriwal  province  to  ilio  iXii.     Ac- 

TcceiTce  the  divine  wed,  Tct  undeveloped,  cordinglj,  in  the  Valeniinian  fragmenii,  in 

out  of  the  Fleroma  from'  the  iMter;  and  Irennas,  lib.  I.  c  B,  f  i,  —  to  the  irpo0aX- 

givei  it  (he  flral  ihaping  towardi  delermin-  Xav   inrjp/iariiirjt  t^  8^171-  oLaiav  in  op- 

ue,  indlvidaal  existence,  r^  Ttpimpi  iiift-  posed   the   /loppotv.    ^tiCc"',    fovtpoCv. 

fuair,  Tipi  tarH  yivcaiv,  il{  ^op0^v  cat  Christ  Scatter*  tho  »eed,  ihe  Soter  p>lhen 

foritriidv  xet  irtpivpof^  ifay^  not  uvn-  the  harvest.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIIl.  p.  4S. 
Itifat-    Orie.  in  Joann.  T.  II.  c.  15.    To        *  Kutu  aa^ia,  Achunoih. 
bring  lo  li^i,  10  ihape,  to  in^ridiuliie, 
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ti(yn  of  the  <idvtD€  slory ;  and  he  only,  who  haa  caaght  a  glimpse  of  the 
revelation  of  the  invisible  divine  essence  within  himself,  can  rigfadj 
understand  the  world  as  a  Bymbol  or  picture,  and  the  Deminrge  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Supreme  God.  The  inner  revelation  of  God,  wliioh  is 
the  portion  of  the  wveviiaTiiaii,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  cre- 
dential for  the  Demiurge,  as  God's  representative.  Valentine  himself 
eipresses  the  matter  thus : '  "As  the  picture  falls  below  the  living  coun- 
tenance, so  does  the  world  fall  below  the  living  God.  Now  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  picture  ?  The  majesty  of  the  countenance,  which  fur- 
nished the  pdnter  with  his  type,  in  order  that  it  might  be  glorified  hj 
the  revelation  (^  its  name ;  for  no  picture  has  been  invented  as  a  self- 
Buhnstent  thing,  (every  picture  necessarily  refers  baclc  to  an  original 
type.)  Sut  as  the  name  of  that  which  is  represented  supplies  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  picture,  so  the  invixible  idea  of  God  (his  invisible 

I  essence  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  spirit  itUch  is  related  to  God)  con- 

'  tributes  to  t^e  verification  of  the  copy." 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  was  to  be  revealed 
in  this  world ;  the  being  who,  through  the  invisible  revelation  of  God  m 

.  hinueJf,  was  to  mediate  the  connection  betwixt  the  copy  and  the  proto- 
type ;  accordingly,  to  supply  what  was  lacking  to  the  world  in  iUdf 
towards  a  complete  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being.  That  man  occn- 
picB  this  important  position  in  craation,  belongs  among  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Valentiniau  system.  Humanity  and  the  revelation  of  God 
are  conceptions  which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each 
other.  Hence  the  primal  man  makes  his  appearance  as  one  of  the 
jGons ;  and  in  another  Valentinian  representation  it  is  expressed 
thus:  '^When  God  willed  to  reveal  himself,  this  was  called  man."* 
But  in  respect  to  this  point  also,  we  must  disdnguiah  what  the  Demi- 
urge intenaed,  and  what  he  was  necessitated  to  do,  in  an  onconsdons 
manner,  as  the  instrument  of  the  higher  order  of  the  world.  He  com- 
bined with  his  angels  in  a  higher  ethereal  region,  paradise,  the  third  or 

,  fourth  heaven,^  to  create  man  as  their  common  image.     This  being,  as 

I  lord  of  the  worid,  was  to  represent  the  Demiurge  in  it.  But  here  also 
(he  latter  acted  aa  the  instrument  of  a  higher  order  of  the  worid, 
according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Soter  and  the  Sophia. 

'  Strom.  1.  rv.  f.  S09 ;  'Oroaov  fWriw  I)  n«n(er  =■  xluojia).  It  mmj  bo,  (hat  Ttlen- 
tU^  n>v  CuiTdf  irpoaiJfTotJ.  -ramiTov  limniv  tint  here  conceived  Ibe  Dcmioiso  nnd  ibe 
i  taeiia!  rau  ^at^o(  alCn^.  (wliich  name,  world  formeil  hy  bim,  ai  conitiiatinf;  one 
arcordinf;  to  what  we  have  alrcoil  J  observed,  iinaf:e  of  the  Supreme  God,  imakigaiii  to 
ii  a  distinctive  anpellation  of  the  Sapreme  the  :9'l>c  yevirrit  of  Plnio,  in  the  nine  waj 
Ood  himself)  Ticouv  aiWa  riK  elKouoQ;  as  Philo,  in  many  place*,  nniles  lognber 
HtyaXuoin/ri  tou  vptmuKoii.  iraptaxif/iwou  the  Losos  and  the  world  animaud  by  him. 
rv  {ufpify  rbv  Tinov.  iva  Tiling  di'  Irfi-  Yel  this-  does  not  necessarily  appear  frMn 
lutrot  abTDV.  (1  nnderaliuid  thii  as  rcferrinK  his  tangoage  in  this  instance- 
to  bis  own  name,  which  win  to  be  reveflled  _  '  'Ore  iidiXijatv  imSrlfai  airbv,  ruin 
by  itM  creation,)  d6  >'i^  au6cvriKcJt  lipcSi)  uvi^purrar  i^x^t.  Ircn.  lib.  L  c  13.  ^  3. 
/icp^i-  uUd  ri)  6voim.  (the  nnmo  as  it  re-  *  Sec  those  Gnostic  excerpla  of  die  Di- 
veals  itself  immedislely  in  the  higher  self-  diucal.  AnatoL  or  Beoiomv  iitiro/iai,  opp. 
consciousness,  or  in  the  spirilnii!  nslures)  Clement,  f.  797,  B.i  'Av^purro^  tv  t^  ko- 
irJ^puat  Ti  iarip^/ia  h'  iriuncc  awipyei  padrim^  i>i  rerupiv  aipan^  dt/juovfrfilrai, 
ii  not  ri  ToU  '^mv  uaparov  ilf  riariv  rnv  and  Iren.  lib.  I.  c  fi,  f  R. 
wnTuiaiilvou.     (This  is  without  doubt  the 
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Unknown  to  himself,  some  of  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  was  commoni- 
cated  to  him  from  the  Pleroma,  EUid  this  passed  over  from  him  into 
man.'  Thus  was  reyealed  in  the  appearance  of  man,  that  prototype  of 
the  heavenly  man  from  the  Fleroma  ;  and  the  being  who  was  to  repre- 
sent  only  the  crowning  point  of  the  cosmical  princi^e,  exhibited  in  his 
appeantnce  tokens  of  something  far  higher.  The  Demiurge  and  his 
aogels  were  seised  with  amazement,  when  they  beheld  a  strange  and 
higher  power  enter  their  kingdom ;  for  they  had  not  oa  yet  attained  to 
tbo  conscious  recognition  of  that  higher  order  of  the  world,  and  to  a 
free  obedience  of  it.  This  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  redemp- 
tion. Thus  they  were  astounded  at  their  own  work,  which  threatened 
to  eialt  ilsolf  above  themaelvee.  As  Valentine  beheld  the  some  law 
pervading  every  grade  of  existence,  so  he  supposed  he  found  this  fact 
recurring  in  every  ease,  whore  men,  animated  by  the  inapiratjon  of 
lofty  ideas,  while  endeavoring  to  represent  them  in  their  works,  pro- 
duce eftecta  not  anticipated  by  themselves  and  are  astonished  at  their 
own  productions ;  like  the  ardst,  who,  having  formed  the  image  of  a 
god,  afterwards  falls  down  and  worships  it.  YalentJue  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  point:  "Just  as  fear  seized  the  angels  in  the  presence 
of  that  form,  when  it  expressed  something  greater  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  creation,  because  a  seed  of  the  higher  essence  had 
been  invi«bly  imparted  to  it,  so  also  among  the  generations  of  men  in 
this  world,  their  works  became  objects  of  fear  to  their  very  authors ;  as 
statues,  pictures  and  everything  wrought  by  human  hands  with  any  sort 
of  reference  to  the  name  of  God ;  for  Adam,  who  had  been  formed  to  I 
represent  the  name  of  nan,  extnted  ^e  fear  of  the  piimal  man,  as  if 
the  latter  existed  in  him."^ 

The  cosmicid  principle  must,  then,  endeavor  to  assert  itself,  in  its 
self-subsistence  and  dominion,  sgainst  the  danger  with  which   man, 
bearing  witness  of  the  supramundiuie  essence,  threatened  it.   The  Demi-  i 
urge  and  his  powers  combine  to  hold  man  in  subjection,  to  suppress  in  I 
him  the  consciousness  of  his  higher  nature.     They  plunge  him  from  the  ' 
psychical  re^on  of  the  third  heaven  into  the  world  won  from  the  Hyle 
and  built  on  its  verge,  uiil  tfaey  environ  his  psychical  nature  with  a  ] 
body  formed  out  of  natter.^    But  that  this  should  so  happen,  did  not  < 
proceed  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Demiurge.     In  this  also  he  most  \  ' 
act  as  the  instrument  of  that  higher  wiadoin ;  in  carrying  out  his  own  > 

1  'Eaxtv  &  'ASHfL,  iStf^tj^  abriit,  imi  r^  'AS&u  ^^ov  Tsaprox^v  wpoovn^  Lv^pinrm, 

on^'of  hvawaph't  rh  airipfjn  t4  mfevfiarticov.  ^  6^  ahrov  iv  airi^  ntpScarCiTOf^     Strom. 

Uiduisl.  Analol.  I.  797.  lib.  II,  f.  37^ 

'  Kai  u<Tictp  fiffot  i:ri  ixavini  mC  irXua-         '  The  roaU  of  tkm,  the  j^irOvcc  dfpfiu- 

pirof  fat%>fi   ™if  iyj-fJoic  ire  /iiiiova  Tivai  of  Genesis,  which  were  commonly  so 

Ifiif^To  TK  irUfTmc,  Sii  Tbv  iipaTov  ip  nndenlood  by  lh«  Theosaphists  of  thil  pe- 

oir^  aitfffia  di&dcora,  t^  uvutfrv  obriav  nod.      Thus  we  must   mpply   the  hiatiu 

(oi  na^/^ataiiiavov,  oirij,  (here  the  i^ra-  which  hu  come  down  to  ns  in  Valentine's 

dMii  U^Di,]  Kot  tv  roic  yti'iali  nSv  Koa-  ETStcm,  when  it  is  slid  at  the  conclosion  of 

/Btiif  avSpinruv  fi^t  t&  Ipva  Tuv  ivSpu-  tKe  abOTC-rit«d  pusage,  "  The  angets  would 

mw  Toi[  imowif  tytvero,  alov  ivSptavrtf  have  speedily  dcitrojed  their  work;"  —  of 

mj  tlnouzi  Koi  irurruv,   (here  an  u  h»s  ve  must  aupposa  that  sentence  w»s  hjpo- 

donbtlca  slipped  out,  or  vavO'  i  may  be  thetical,  i.  e.  they  wonW  have  dolroyed, 

A«  Radine.)  al  z'lp^  irimnnv  tit  ivofui  nnleM  they  had  been  preTentod  in  an  inTit- 

»»*■  lie  ycip  fHjpi  lir»pCmu  irJorfrit  ible  manner  by  •  higher  power. 
86' 
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will,  he  must  Bubserre  the  end  of  a  higher  mil ;  the  principle  of  dime 
Ufe  vns  to  penetrate  through  all  the  grades  of  existence,  extend  itself 
I  even  to  the  bounds  of  the  Hjle,  enter  into  the  realms  of  death  itself,  in 
order  to  bring  about  its  destruction.  But  this  was  the  onlj  wa;  in 
which  it  could  be  done. 

That  which  is  to  represent  hnmamtj  at  large,  becomes  actoall;  real- 
ized, then,  hy  those  only  who  bear  within  them  that  higher  germ  of 
divine  life  sprin^g  from  what  had  been  invisibly  communicated  to 
the  Demiurge  (£e  higher  spiritual  natures.)     Thej  are  the  salt  and 
light  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  for  entire  humanity.-  The  soul  (fv^i) 
'     is  bnt  the  vehicle  of  the  Tvni/uiT»ov,  to  enable   the   latter  to  ent^ 
into  the  temporal  worid,  In  which  it  must  unfold  itself  to  maturity. 
When  this  end  is  attained,  the  spiritf  which  is  destined  only  for  the  life 
of  intuition,  wUl  leave  behind  this  vehicle  in  the  lower  sphere ;  and 
'  every  spiritual  nature,  as  the  recipient,  fetmnine  element  in  relation  to 
,  tite  higher  spiritual  world,  will  be  exalted  to  intimate  union  (Syzygia) 
.  i  with  its  correlative  angelic  nature  in  the  Pteroma.     Only  the  lugher 
.     fuultyof  immediate  intuition — this  is  Vf^entine's  meaning  —  will  then 
I  be  active  ;  all  those  powers  and  modes  of  operation  (^  the  soul  wluch 
!  had  been  directed  to  the  temporal  and  the  finite,  as  the  faculty  of  i«- 
I  flection,  of  which  the  fu^  is  according  to  Vrientine's  notions  the  com- 
prehending sum,  will  then,  in  the  Plcroma,  entirely  fall  away.^ 

The  attractive  power  exerted  by  the  godlike  on  everything,  even 
while  those  that  are  affected  b^  it  are  unable  to  understand  it  or  expltun 
,  it  to  themselves  —  is  a  favonte  idea  of  Valentine's.  The  Demiurge 
is  attracted  by  the  spiritual  natures  scattered  among  the  Jewish  people, 
'  without  knowing  the  reason  of  it.  Hence  he  made  of  such,  prophets, 
priests  «id  kings.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  prophets  particularly  were 
able  to  point  forward  te  that  higher  order  of  thin^,  which  was  first  to 
enter  into  humanity  through  the  Soter.  According  to  the  Valentinian 
theory,  there  was  a  four-Fold  principle  at  work  in  the  prophets :  1. 
The  psychical  principle,  the  humanly  limited,  the  soul  left  te  itself;  % 
The  inspiration  of  this  i'vxfj,  which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge's 
influence  upon  it;  3.  The  Kvcv/ionxiv,  or  sjriritual  element,  left  to  it- 
self; 4.  The  pneumatic  inspiration,  which  proceeded  from  the  infomung 
Sophia.'  By  this  theory,  and  the  application  of  these  four  principlea, 
Yiuentine  could  distinguish  in  the  wntinga  of  the  prophets  different  ut- 
terances of  higher  and  lower  kind  and  import,  and  a  different  higher 
and  lower  sense  of  the  same  passages.  1.  The  purely  human.  2.  The 
tsolotecj  prophecies  of  events,  which  the  Demiurge,  who,  though  not  omnis- 
cient, yet  ^anced  through  an  enlarged  circle  of  the  future,  could  com- 
municate, —  the  prediction  of  a  Messiah,  likewise  proceeding  from  him, 
bnt  still  enveloped  in  the  temporal,  Jewish  form ;  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah,  as  the  Demiurge  meant  to  send  him, —  a  psychical  Messiah 
for  the  psychical  natures,  the  ruler  over  a  kingdom  of  tiiia  worid.  3. 
Hie  ideas  touching  on  the  Christian  economy,  and  pointing  to  that,^ 
the  transfigured  Messianic  element,  set  fortb  witb  more  or  less  of  purify, 

1  Comp.  Ariitot.  de  Mumft,  lib.  HL  c  e.  ■  TU.  Ina.  lib.  L  c  7,  f  9  at  4. 
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kCOOidinK  as  it  had  i^oceeded  barely  from  the  higher  spiritual  nature, 
or  from  ue  immediate  inflnence  of  the  Sophia.  This  view  might  lead 
to  remarkable  investigations  reapectbg  the  mixture  of  the  Divine  and 
Hbe  Human  in  the  prophets,  and  to  fnutfiil  results  connected  with  Uie 
exposition  of  their  nritings.  We  here  observe,  emerging  for  the  first 
time,  a  more  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  inspiration  —  a  striv- 
ing to  bring  Uie  reli^oua  and  scientific  intereete  to  hiumonke  with  each 
other  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  Valentine  acknowledged  the  rays 
of  higher  tmtii  to  exist  barely  among  the  Jews,  whether  he  confined 
the  spiritual  natures  to  the  Jews  alone,  or  whether  he  admitted  thri 
they  were  diffused  also  funong  the  heathens.     True,  he  held,  according  I ' ' 
to  Heracleon,^  the  Jews  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  thd  ''■  * 
pagans,  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of  Satan,  and  the  Christians,  to  I 
the  people  of  the  Supreme  God;   but  this  does  not  prove,  that  he  J 
meant  to  exclude  everything  of  a  higher  nature  from  the  pagans ;  for 
be  supposed  there  existed  in  Judaism  —  although  he  assigned  it  preemi> 
aently  to  the  Demiurge  —  scattered  examples  of  the  higher  pneumatic 
element ;  and  although  he  assigned  Christendom  to  the  Supreme  God, 

ii  he  saw  even  among  Christians  a  large  class  of  psychical  natures. 

!e  is  speaking,  then,  of  the  predominant  and  prevailing  character 
only ;  and  so  might  recognize  even  among  the  pagans,  notwithstanding 
the  predominantly  Hylic  element  in  paganism,  a  sprinkling  of  the  Pneu-  ' 
matic.  Ho  was  indeed  compelled  to  do  so  by  his  own  principles ;  since 
tite  higher,  spiritual  life  (the  irvEifumxui',)  wos  to  pass  through  eve- 
ry grade  Of  existence  to  the  bounds  of  matt«r,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  **?.  What  Valen- 
tine says,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  respecting  the  power  of  art  em- 
ployed in  representing  the  images  of  the  gods,  allows  us  to  infer,  that 
he  judged  the  polytheistic  system  with  more  lenitv  than  the  ordinary 
Jews,  who  looked  upon  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits ;  that,  resly 
ing  on  Acts  13 :  23,  be  believed  it  possible  to  trace  even  in  this  system 
iodications,' — cormpted  though  they  might  be  throngh  the  predomir 
nance  of  the  material  principle,  —  of  an  unknown  God,  extending  his 
uQcomprehended  influence  over  all.  Accordingly,  Valentine  actually 
aUudes,  in  the  preserved  fragment  of  a  Homily,^  to  the  vestiges  of  tmtn 
dispersed  also  in  the  writings  of  the  pagans,  wherein  the  inward  nature 
of  God^s  spiritual  people,  of  the  Tvcvfuardroi,  scattered  through  the 
human  race,  reveals  itself:  "Much  of  that  which  is  written  in  Uie 
books  of  pagans,  is  found  written  in  the  church  of  Qod ;  tlua  common 
truth  is  the  word  out  of  the  heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ;  —  it  ia 
the  people  of  tlie  beloved  (i.  e.  this  common  higher  consciousness  is  the 
«gn  of  the  Scter's  scattered  commwuty,  of  the  imrviMrmot)  who  are 
loved  by  him  and  love  him  in  return." 

The  Soter,  who  from  the  beginning  baa  directed  the  whole  proeen  iff  • 
'  development  of  the  spiritual  life-germs  tliat  fell  from  the  Fleroma  to 
form  a  new  world,  the  invititle  former  and  rtUer  of  Uiis  new  wortd,  — 

) Orig.  In  Jomu.  T.  Xm OS.  *  Cl«a.  Btnm.  L  VI  f.  ML 
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he  must  now  enter  at  last  himself  immediaUlv  into  tlie  mundane  sphere, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  act  of  redempljon,  —which  he  had 
'  ori^oally  accomplimbed  on  the  mother  of  all  sjnritual  life,  the  world-Mul, 
the  Sophia,  —  to  all  the  spiritual  life  that  has  flowed  from  her,  and  tlms 
carr^  the  entire  work  to  its  comj^etjon.  EverT^iing,  down  to  the  Hjlie 
element,  straggling  ag^nst  aJl  existence,  was,  each  afier  its  own  degrte, 
capable  of  being  ennobled.  The  Soter  must,  therefore,  in  order  to 
place  everything  —  as  well  the  psjchical  as  the  spiritual  natures  — in 
tnuning  For  that  stage  of  the  bigner  life  of  which  each  is  capable,  enter 
into  union  with  all  these  gradations  of  existence.  Beddes^  m  following 
the  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  he  could  only  enter  into 
union  with  the  spiritual  nature,  and  into  that  only  in  coiuiecti<ni  with  a 
Boul  (Vi'J'v,)  in  this  world  of  time.  . 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  must  always  be  conditioned  by  the 
peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God,  and 
the  doctrine  concerning  man.  In  both  these  respects,  this  system  sets 
clearly  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  in  its  true  im- 
port, a.3  a  grand  historical  fact,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  restore  har- 
mony between  the  different  gradations  of  existence,  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
which  separated  the  world  and  heaven  from  each  other,  and  to  nuae 
the  Pneumatic  natures,  who  never  could  have  attuned  by  themselves 
alone  to  the  full  consciousness  and  the  full  exercise  of  tbei^  higher  na- 
ture, to  fellowship  with  the  higher  world  intimately  related  to  their  own 

•  essence.  But  still  it  was  a  consequence  grounded  in  the  separation 
''I  here  supposed  bttween  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  tmd  that  of  the 
I  \  Supreme  God,  that  all  in  this  world  could  not  be  equ^lv  adapted  for  the 

•  benefits  of  redemption  and  equally  penetrated  by  its  principle.  CertMn 
antitheses  were  here  assumed  to  exist  in  human  nature  itself,  which  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  uniform  appropriation  of  this  nature  in  its  com- 

,  pleteness  by  the  Redeemer  and  the  redemption.  In  this  system,  the 
purely  Human  (the  psychical  nature)  was  too  &r  separated  from  the 
properly  Kvine  (the  pneumatic  nature.)  the  oneness  of  God's  image 
in  man  too  feebly  recognized,  to  allow  of  the  fall  and  adequate  appre- 
hension of  the  historical  Christ  finding  admission  into  the  reaiizatitm 
of  the  original  type  of  Humanity.  The  antitheses  which  made  their 
f^)pearance  in  the  cosmology  and  the  anthropology,  as  originally  ^ven 
in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  of  man,  must  also  betray  their 
presence  once  more  in  the  Christology.  We  cannot  allow,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Valentinian  system  bore  towards  the  hypothesis  of  a 
'  merely  proto-ty]uc  or  ideal  Christ,  and  towards  making  tjie  Christ  of 
history  a  barely  accidental  pmnt  of  attachment  for  this  idea ;  but  in 
this  respect  we  con  say  nothing  more,  than  that  his  principles  admitted 

I  only  of  a  one-^ded,  mutilated  apprehensiou,  as  well  of  the  proto-tyjnc, 
as  of  the  historical  Christ.  The  fundamental  defect  is  to  be  traced,  in 
one  word,  to  the  reaction  of  the  great  prinoiple  of  the  ancient  world  in 

•  conceiving  of  the  godlike,  as  being  the  tuper-himan.  Though  Valentine 
c»uld  attribute  to  the  human  element  in  Christ  a  greater  significaocy 
than  Basilides,  still  he  could  never,  according  to  those  priilcipms,  reoog- 
tuae  in  him  the  full  signiflcanoy  of  the  humaa  element  in  connection 
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with  the  divine,  never  understand  their  true  union  in  him,  nor  even  al- 
low the  Human  itself  to  he  altogether  human,  for  thcro  was  Btitl  some- ' . 
what  in  the  human  that  belonged  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  W17. 

The  Demiurge  ha^  promised  his  people  &  Redeemer,  a  Messiah,  vbo  1  ' 
should  release  thera  from  the  dominion  of  the  Hylic  power,  bring  aboub 
the  destruction  of  all  that  opposed  itself  to  his  own  kingdom,  rule  in  his 
name  over  all,  and  bless  those  that  were  obedient  with  all  manner  of 
earthly  felicity.     He  sent  this  Messiah,  who  was  the  express  image  of  1 
the  Demiurge,  down  from  his  heaven ;  but  this  exalted  being  could  I , 
enter  into  no  union  with  matter.     Destined  to  bring  about  the  annihilB>  ,"' 
tion  of  the  material  clement,  how  could  he  indeed  assume  any  part  of  ' 
it  to  himself?     With  the  materia!  body,  he  had  been  under  lie  neces- 1 
Bty  of  assuming  also  its  kindred  material  spirit  of  life,'  —  that  fountain  ' 
of  all  corrupt  apjctitea  and  desires ;  and  how  could  he  be  the  Re- 
deemer, if  the  principle  of  evil  were  present  in  his  own  nature  ?     The  , 
Demiurge  formed,  then,  for  the  psvchical  Messiah,  a  body  composed  of  \ 
the  finest  etncreal  elements  of  the  hea,-en  from  which  he  was  sent  down 
into  Una  world.     This  body  was  so  wonderfully  constituted,^  that  it  1 
could  be  visible  to  outward  sense,  and  submit  to  all  sensible  actions  and  < 
affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  that  of  ordinary, 
earthly  bodies.'    But  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  consisted  in  this  — 
that  the  psychical  nature,  descended  from  the  heaven  of  the  Demiurge, 
together  with  the  ethereSl  body  which  it  brought  with  it  from  the  same 
region,  was  ushered  into  the  hght  of  this  world  through  Mary,  only  as  a 
channel  of  conveyance.*    Yet  this  psychical  MessiBJi  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishmg  even  the  work  assigned  him  by 
the  Demiurge.   It  required  a  higher  power  to  vanquisH  the  kingdom  of 
the  t^.     The  Demiurge  acted  here,  as  in  everything  else,  simply  in  | 
unconscious  subotdination  to  the  Soter.     The  latter  had  decreed  on  the  ' 
time  when  he  would  unite  himself  with  this  psychical  Messiah  as  his  ' 
instrument,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  work  ordained  and  promised  \ 
by  tiie  Demiurge,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  Demiurge  himself  had 
divined ;  to  found  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  of  a  far  lofUer  description, 
the  true  character  of  which  had  been  only  intimated  in  the  sublimest 
descriptions  of  the  prophets,  which  Uie  Demiurge  himself  had  been  un- 
able to  understand. 

The  psychical  Mesaah,  who  had  no  presentiment  of  the  destination . 
that  awaited  him  when  united  with  the  Soter,  meanwhile  displayed 
from  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetic  holiness.  By  virtue  of  the 
pecuUar  constitution  of  his  body,  he  oould  exercise  an  extraordinary 
control  over  matter.  He  ate  and  drank,  it  is  true,  like  others ;  letting 
himself  down,  in  this  respect,  to  human  infirmity.  But  yet  he  did  so 
without  being  subject  to  like  affections  as  other  men.  He  did  every- 
thing  after  a  godlike  manner.* 

At  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  receive  from  Johnthe '  : 
Baptist,  the  Demiurge's  representative,  his  solemn  consectatitMi  to  the ' 

1  ThG  inixi  ii^yot.         '  'Ef  oUovo/iiat.        *  'Of  SiH  mti^tnf. 
•  Supi  Ik  riTf  i^oit  i^vjoiiSr  oioioi-        •  Clem.  Strom.  Ub.  IIL  f.  481. 
Tlieodot.  DiducaL  AiuuoL 
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:  office  of  Mes»ah,  the  Soter,  under  whose  iaWuble  gu'idance  everything 

"  had  been  so  directed,  eDtcred  into  union  with  htm,  descending  in  the 
form  of  a  dore.  As  to  the  question,  whether  the  paychicd  Messiah 
possessed  with  \aB  soul  also  a  pneumatic  element,  so  that  the  tntifia 
descended  at  the  same  ^e  with  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  for  the  purpose 
of  unfolding  itself  in  this  world,  and  then  serving  as  an  instrument  of 
the  descended  Soter,  or  whether  the  Soter,  on  his  first  entrance  into 
this  world,  took  from  the  Sophia  a  spiritual  nature  as  his  vehicle,  so  that 
he  might  be  capable  of  uniting  himself  with  a  human  nature,  and  thus 
the  higher  pneumatic  principle  was  first  communicated  to  the  Me^ah 
of  the  Demiurge  at  his  baptism ;  —  as  to  tliis  point  —  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Valentinian  schools  themselves.' 
According  to  Valentine's  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  Sasllides,  tJie 

!  appearance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  in  humanity  and  his  union  with  the 
psychical  Messiah  must  constitute  the  principal  thing  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  He  agreed  with  Basihdes  also  in  suppo»ng  lliat  ihe  Soter, 
'I  at  the  passion,  left  the  psychical  Mes«ah  to  himself;  and  this  passion, 
as  it  did  not  light  on  a  material  body,  capable  of  suffering,  but  on  a 
psychical  one,  could  not  pos^bly  be  rej^raed  by  him  according  to  its 
full  import.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  so  &r  as  it  respects  the  mode  of 
contemplating  Christ's  passion,  the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case  of  the 
V^entinian  Gnosis,  exercised  no  such  important  influence  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gnosis  of  Basilides ;  and  that  the  Valentinians  were  far 
better  prepared  to  understand  the  significancy  of  this  passion  for  the 
Christian  consciousness.     A  power  for  the  overcoming  of  evil  and  for 

I  the  purification  of  the  nature  beset  with  it,  was  ascribed  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  psychical  Christ.  We  have,  in  fact,  already  become  acquunted 
with  the  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that  the  game  laa  mutt  he 

I  The  latur  scctni  lo  he  ihc  tSrit  ex-  mbjcet  of  dUroniw  here  is  andonbtedlf 

prtvcd  in  n  pa<>»igc  of  llcniclcon.  Ori|>.  ihe  Suter,  who  revcnlcd  himKif  to  .Tohn  at 

T.  VI.  t  23.    Gmhe  Spitvlcg.  T.  II.  p.  89,  the  b«4>tism  \  and  this  Soler,  M  all  crenti, 

in  which  piu«iii"c  I  onco  «appo»cd.  (sec  mj  united  hira«lf,  according  to  the  V«lentiDl«l 

Gcnelbcbe  Entwickelnng;,  p.  ii9,)  ihouf^  theorr,  not  with  the  ioff,  bni  with  the  mr- 

erroneoosly,  I  had  found  tlie  doctrine  at  a  diKol  Mntiah,  icko   trat  dolhed  tcilk  Ihii 

proper  incnrntlion  of  llie  Sol«r,  and  of  hii  Ixtdj.    ConscqneDllj  John,  here  represenl- 

union  wi[h  the  human  nature  from  its  first  ing  the  penon  of  the  Demiurge,  could  not 

development    Heraclaon  —  on  Jotia  1:117  hove  ihux  expressed  hia   wonder  at   ihii 

—  oomtctl;  explains  Ibe  scnft  of  the  paa-  wonderful  body,  which  had  been  formed  br 

uge  in  the  first  place,  after  his  nsuai  man-  the  Demiurge  himself.     But  Uie  Valeniinl- 

tierj    namely,  tlint    "John    acltnowled)^  ana  were  used  lo  denominate  every  oudnnri 

himself  tinwortlir  (o   perform   even   the  ntWi^,  nwif  cEAi'iye  of  afnperiorbcing  that 

meanest  service  for  Ihe  Hedeemer,"  —  and  descended  to  a  lower  repon  of  cxislenoe, 

then  proceeds  ■ri)ilrBrily  to  imply,  in  these  a  oupf.      The    Sophia  Rsve  the   Soter  a 

•imple  wonii,  a  higher  sense,  in  aceordanoe  mrtp/ta  m/tviutTtxat;  lliat  aa  with  this  ve- 

with  his  own  theosophic  ideas:   OIik  kyu  hide  he  might  desrend  to  the  eanh,  and, 

ti/u  /«nw>f,  Iva  61  l/ti  tariiAg  uTri  ftcyi-  through  in  medinm,  enter  into  anion  wiih 

#iwt  Kof  Bap*a  Auf?j,  uc  tnr6dti/ia,  jrtpl  if  the  i^zi-     We  have  the  evidence  of  this 

iyii  Mym  atroSovvai  ot  tiniaiuu,  oli6i  di^  in  the  commcnring  words  of  the  DidascaL 

y^aaa^at  i  itriXimu  t!)v  ntpl  air^  oLto-  Analoln  which  are  as  follows :  "O  trpoi/ia- 

midav.  We  can  hardly  nndersiand  by  "the  Xiv  eaptimi  t^  ^J'*^  (equivalent  to  the 

flesh"  here,  which  the  Soter  took  on  him  Boter,)   4  m^a  rt  trvn/iaruiv   oiriffM, 

when  he  descended  from  the  higher  region  rofiro  irToJiou/Mvot  nar^X^ai  i  mtrip.    It 

botdering  on  (he  rX'npufia  and  the  tuitoc  was  of  this  wondoful  economy,  then,  that 

fuoonTTOf.  the  body  of  the  psychical  Mes-  Ueraclcon  was  speaking. 

Mtt,  fomied  by  a  special  ottova/ua ;  for  the  > 
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carried  into  iffeiA  at  the  different  gtaget  of  existence,  in  order  to  the 
rettoration  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  The  cross,  as  we  have  . 
already  observed,  was  considered  in  this  system  a  sytnlDol  of  the  might 
that  porifies  a  nature  from  foreign  elements,  and  leads  it  as  well  to  self- 
confinement  within  the  limits  of  its  own  proper  nature,  as  to  fixedness 
and  constancy  there.  Sow  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  represented  the 
activity  of  this  power  in  this  lower  world.     The  manner  in  which  the 

Sychical  Mesmah  vas  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  with  this,  over  the 
ver  creation — exhibited  himself  sharing  in  the  suffennga  of  humanity 
—  is  a  symbol  of  that  first  redeeming  act,  where  the  Soter  received  the  ' 
suffering  Sophia,  stretched  over  her  the  Stauros,  purified  her  from 
eveiT  foreign  element,  and  conducted  back  her  dis^pating  existence  . 
withm  its  proper  confines.  A  dmilar  operation  is  now  imaged  forth  by 
this  act  of  the  psychical  Christ,  where  that  which  had  been  already  ac- 
complished in  the  highest  region,  is  brought  about  in  the  psychical 
world.  Even  considered  by  itself  alone,  this  representatJon  cannot  be 
an  idle,  fruitless,  barely  symbolical  thing,  but  there  must  be  connected 
with  it  the  like  influence,  only  after  a  manner  corresponding  to  this 
particnlar  stage  of  existence.  Hence  Heracleon  could  say,  that  by  the 
cross  of  Christ  all  evil  was  consumed,^  and  that  his  passion  was  neoea- 
BM-y  in  order  that  the  church,  cleansed  from  the  influence  of  the  mate- 
rial spirits,  may  be  converted  into  a  house  of  God.'  Accordingly  he 
spoke  of  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ's  Bufieringa,  through  which 
the  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  life,  in  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  church,  is  mediated.^  By  the  words,  "  Father,  into  tfiy  ' 
nands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  the  psychical  Christ  commended  to  the  care 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  the  i™™/uir«Sv  mrip/io,  which  was  now  for- 
saking him,  that  it  might  not  be  kept  back  in  the  kingdom  of  the  I>emi- 
urge,  but  rise  free  to  the  upper  region ;  commending  to  him  also  fay 
the  same  act  all  spiritual  natures,  who  were  represented  by  the  one 
united  with  himself.  •  The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to  the  Pemiurge, 
who  transfers  to  him  the  sovereign  power  and  government,  to  be  admm- 
istered  in  his  name ;  and  the  pneumatic  Messiah  to  the  Soter,  whither 
all  the  redeemed  spiritual  natures  wilt  follow  him. 

The  point  of  chief  importance,  the  main  thing  in  the  redemptive 
work,  so  far  as  it  concerns  spiritud  natures,  is  the  redemption  of  which 
man's  nature  was  made  to  participate  by  its  union  with  the  Soter  at  | 
the  baptism  in  Jordan.  This  must  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividnal.  0^  the  sanctifying  eflecte  flowing  from  inward  communion 
with  the  Redeemer,  Valentine  speaks  as  follows :  "  There  is  one  good 
Being,  whose  free  manif'o station  is  his  revelation  by  the  Son;  and 
through  kim  alone  could  the  heart  be  made  pure,  after  every  malign 

1  'iviiXuaSm  tai  ftfmiodiu  Tvilf  nvfitv-  *  Iva  ■Htv  ittX^aiav  KaToaKnaan,  oiilfrt 

Tit._V'"ip™C.  jallniikm  10  the  narratiTe  of  Aijoruv  xat  iutr6puv  mr^Xaim,  iMd  oUar 

Chrisi'i  expcUini;  the   cliangers   from   the  rou  narpbf  aVToi.     L.  c 

tenipU,Bnd  withaatdonbt  mcBDing here  the  '  From  Ibe  lyjncal  meining  of  the  pu- 

demont,  or  effluxes  from  mailer,  whereby  eh*]  inpper.    AtFofifTov  /ihi  ri  Ko&of  toO 

God'i  temple  in  hnmanitv  heciime  defiled,)  ZuT^poc  rd  bi  koo/iiiI   Id/iotvev,  irfiifW- 

lal  iruaav  Tv'  uMiav.     t)rig.  In  Joann.  1.  vm  ii  riv  avanavaiv  rlfi/  tv  yaiuf-     !■  C. 

X.C19,  ^14. 
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.  grant  had  been  ejected ;  for  many  are  the  spirita  that  take  up  th^ 
abode  in  the  heart,  and  allow  it  not  to  be  puro.  Each  of  these  is  buaily 
employed  in  his  oim  work,  vhile  thej,  all  in  various  ways,  shamefuUr 
defile  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  fare  with  such  a  heart  much  aa  wito 
an  inn ;  For  the  inn  is  worn  and  trodden  to  pieces,  often  filled  with  dirt, 
being  the  haunt  of  riotoua,  licentious  men,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
place,  since  it  is  none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  the  heart ;  —  until  it 
receives  the  heavenly  grace,  it  remains  unclean,  being  the  abode  of 
many  evit  spirit.  But  when  he  who  only  is  good,  when  the  Father 
adopts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  holy  and  resplendent  with  light ;  and  ac- 
ooraingly  he  who  possesses  such  a  heart  is  pronounced  blessed,  for  he 
shall  see  Grod." ' 

The  Valentinians  wore  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  that  Chris- 
tianity even  here  on  the  earth  imparts  a  divine  life,  and  in  this  life,  the 
fellowship  with  heaven.  This  consciousness  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
YalentJnian  form  of  intmtion :  "  Every  pneumatic  soul  having  its  other 
half  in  the  upper  world  of  spirits  (namely,  its  attendant  angel,),  with 
which  it  is  destined  to  he  united,  it  receives  power  through  the  Soter 
to  enter  into  this  union  (Syzygy)  spiritually  even  in  the  present  life."  * 
But  it  is  quite  evident  of  itself,  that  the  ValeutinianB  must  have  dis- 
/  tinguished  the  efi'ects  of  baptism  and  of  the  redemption,  in  their  rclir 
,  tion  to  the  two  positions  of  the  Fneamatici  and  the  Psychici.  The 
,  psychical  man  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  ains,  is  released  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  hylic  principle,  and  receives  poner  to  withstand  it.  The 
pneumatical  man  b,  through  communion  with  the  Sot«r,  incorporated 
mto  the  Pleroma,  attuns  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his  nature  a6uung  to 
the  latter  and  exalted  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  is  em-  . 
powered  to  develope  it  free  from  the  restrwnts  by  which  it  was  before 
shackled.  He  is  released  from  the  cramping  power  of  the  Demiurge. 
The  two  classes  differ  from  one  another,  in  their  way  not  only  of  ar- 
riving at  Christi^ity,  but  also  of  appropriatmg  and  apprehending  it. 
( The  psychical  men  must  he  led  to  the  ftuth  by  causes  out  of  themselves, 
by  racls  of  the  sensible  world,  hy  miracles;* — so  the  stage  of  progress 
which  they  never  go  beyond,  is  that  of  faith  on  grounds  of  historical 
authority.  They  are  not  capable  of  the  intuUwn  of  the  truth  itself. 
It  is  to  such  Christ  speaks  in  John  4 :  48.  In  the  case  of  spiritual 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  does  not  arise  out  of  the  things  of  sense ; 
they  are  seized  immediately,  in  virtue  of  their  godlike  nature,  by  the 
intrinsic  might  of  the  truth  itself,  feel  themselves  immediately  drawn 
away  to  that  which  is  in  affinity  with  their  essential  being  ;*  and  in 
virtue  of  this  spiritual  contact  with  the  truth,  their  faith  is  superior  to 
all  doubt.'  Their  worship,  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is 
tlie  true,  "  reaeonable  teroice  of  Q-od." 

1  SCTDm.  lib.  n.  f.  V35.  fftuf  irefiSeirfiu,  not  oigl  lojv  Tiorrfw*. 

«  Hsracleon,  in  Origin,  T.  XIII.  4  11  :  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIII.  i  59. 

HOfuCesSoi  irop*  aitrai  rljii  iivofnv  Kol  rlfii  *  Heracleon,  in  Orig.  1.  c.  c  30,  ths  6etTt- 

Iviiaiv  Kcd  T^  ujpoiipojiii  »p4f    ri  irJ.7-  iti}  fu^t  iIiuiSEtTir. 

puua  abTr/;.  ' 'Hi6uiKpiT0(  xai  larui^Aof  rf  ffiin» 
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The  origin  of  the  Chriatiftn  life  being  thus  different,  the  position  in    ^.  '-  '-^ 
that  life  is  different  also.     Here  arisea  the  distinction  of  a  psychical  and ;  ^ — h 
ft  pneumatical  Christianit;.     Sj  those  of  the  one  class,  only  the  psyclu-|. 
cai  Christ  is  recognized  ;  those  of  the  other  rise  to  the  divine  Soter  in  ', 
him.     In  the  one  position,  men  rest  satisfied  with  historical  Christian-:'' ' 
ity ;  in  the  other,  thej  grasp  it  in  its  connection  and  coherence  vith  /; 
the  whole  theogonic  and  coemogonic  process.     White  Christ  is  acknowl- 
edged bj  those  that  belong  to  the  first  class,  only  in  conaderation  of 
the   extraordinary  works   by  which   he  was  accredited  as  a  divine 
teacher,  and  what  he  rerealed  is  received  on  his  authority ;  by  those 
of  the  second,  on  the  o&er  band,  the  necessity  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity,-—  the  necessity  grounded   in  that  process,  —  is  understood; 
and  on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conviction  raised  above  all  donbt.     To 
the  psychical  class,  Paul  says  that  for  them  he  knew  nothing,  and  could 
preach  nothing,  save  Christ  crucified ; '  that  he  could  not  announce 
to  them  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  is  hidden  even  from  the  De- 
miurge and  his  angela.     In  accordance  with  these  different  portions, 
ChrUt  is  presented  in  different  ways  to  the  Christian  consciousness;  — 
as  indeed  the  angels  themselves,  on  account  of  their  different  natures, 
do  not  all  behold  alike  the  countenance  of  the  Father.'    The  recogni- 
tion of  a  necessary  difference  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  Christ's 
person  and  work,  grounded  in  these  different  stages  of  religious  devel- 
opment, is  a  truth  tying  at  the  root  of  these  Valentinian  doctrines. 

Those  spiritual  men  are  the  salt,  the  soul  of  the  outward  church  — 
those  by  wtiom  Christianity  is  propagated  as  the  forming  principle  of 
humanity .B  By  them  is  the  way  prepared  for  tlie  transfiguration  of 
the  entire  earthly  world,  and  for  the  final  destruction  of  everything 
naterifd  and  evil ; —  an  event  that  shall  ensue,  when  matter  shall  have 
been  deprived  of  all  those  germs  of  life  it  had  seized  on,  and  these, 
purified  of  their  dross,  shall  have  attained  to  the  development  corres- 
ponding to  their  essential  being.  So  was  it  necessary  that  the  divine 
life  should  be  merged  in  the  world  of  death,  in  order  that  that  world 
might  be  overcome.  Valentine  addresses  these  spiritual  men  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ye  are,  from  the  be^ning,  immortal  and  children  of  eternal 
Ufe ;  and  ye  were  willing  to  apportion  death  among  you,  that  yon  might 
swallow  up  and  destroy  it,  ana  that  in  you  and  through  you  death  might 
die.  For  if  ye  dissolve  the  world  (prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  material  world,)  but  are  not  yourselves  dissolved,  ye  are  masters 
and  lords  over  the  creation,  and  over  all  that  is  perishable."  * 

Though  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  this  Valentinian  tendency, 
vitiated  by  a  certain  tbeosopbic  pride,  and  an  element  of  Oriental 

'  IWtM«l.  Analol.  (OTM«rnine  a  twofold  ^'Air*  ipxit  i'Mi«roI  lart  xat  rticiia 

mode  of  preaching  bj  ihe  aposile  Paul.   In  (w^f  ttluviaf-    not    rdv   ^varov  ti^iJitrt 

reference  lo  rhe  nydiicsl  men :  'Eniipvii  /itpiaairSat    ilf   lairroi;,    Iva    tanav^ariTt 

Tin  ffwr^pa  yev^rdv  Koi  Trafl^ov.  air**  Kat  ivaiiiv^Ti,  mU  iirofliivj  i  ^dva- 

*  L.  c :  loitif  (jtoffTOf  yvupifti  t6v  nipt-  rot  hv  ifdv  no!  il  i/iuv.     'Orov  yip  riv 

■v.  Koi  oi;^  i/uiluf  nuvrit  rd  irpdauxov  rtrO  /ihi  Kisfiov  ihiTe,  t/itit  ii  f^  mrniiiqirSt, 

woTptt  ipQacv  oi  iyytiat.  mpuitrt  nff  trlgeat  not  r^f  f^^pUt  i"*- 

■  See  the  proof  direcilj,  nbcre  we  (peak  ok.    Simm.  L  IV.  1  609,  B. 
ef  UeraclcoD. 
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aosterity,  yet  there  gleftins  throngti  these  words  a  consciouaneas  of 
what  Christ  intended,  when  he  called  the  bearen  of  bis  word  and  Bpirit 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  —  of  the  high  calling  and  place  in  the  world  of 
those  who  trulj  displayed  the  image  of  Christ,  and  in  whom  the  idea 
of  Christianity  was  realized  ;  who  were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  Uie 
midst  of  an  impure  world,  and  connected  with  it  by  nnmberless  grada- 
tions, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  gradual  jwrificatjon. 

When  now  the  end  for  which  these  spiritual  men  prepared  the  way 
should  beatt^ned,  the  Soter,  after  the  dissolution  of  Ute  wbdo  materisi 
world,  should  be  united  in  one  "  syzy^ "  with  the  Sophia,  the  ma- 
tured spiritual  natures,  paired  with  their  respective  angels,  should  un- 
der him  enter  into  the  Flcroma,  and  the  psychical  minds  occupy  under 
the  Demiurge  the  last  grade  of  the  spiritual  world ;  *  —  for  they  too 
should  receive  the  measure  of  felicity  answering  to  their  peculiar  na- 
ture. The  Deouurge  rejoices  at  the  appearance  of  the  Soter,  through 
whom  a  higher  world,  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger,  has  been  re- 
vealed to  him ;  and  through  whom  also,  relieved  from  his  toilsome 
labors,  he  is  enabled  to  enter  into  rest  aiul  enjoy  an  echo  of  the  glory 
of  the  Fleroma.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  (the  Soter,)  who 
standeth  and  heareth  him,  and  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice —  rejoiceth  at  the  consummation  of  the  espousals.' 
John  the  Baptist  spake  these  words  (John  S :  29,)  as  a  representatire 
,  of  the  Demiurge. 

DiSTINOUISHED  MeN  BBLONGITTG  TO  THB  SCHDOL  07  VALBNTiKX. — 
Among  the  men  of  Valentine's  school,  Heracleon  was  distinguished 
for  his  cool,  scientific,  reflective  bent  of  mind.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  considerable  fragments  of  which  hav« 
been  preserved  by  Origen ;  ^  peihaps  also,  a  ooopmentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke.  Of  the  latter,  a  sinde  fragment  only,  the  ezpon- 
tion  of  Luke  12  :  8,  has  been  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.* 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  iiilness  of  John 
must  have  been  preeminently  attractive  to  the  Gnostics.  To  the  expo- 
sition of  this  gospel  Heracleon  brought  a  profound,  reli^ous  sense, 
which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning,  together  with  an  understand- 
ing invariably  clear  when  not  led  astray  by  theosophic  speculatioa. 
But  what  he  chiefly  lacked  was  a  &culty  to  appreciate  the  mmpUcity 
of  John,  and  earnest  application  to  those  necessary  means  for  evolving 
the  spirit  out  of  the  letter,  the  deficiency  in  which  among  the  Goostica 
generally  has  been  already  made  a  subject  of  remark.  Heracleon  hon- 
estly intonded,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  derive  his  theology  from 
John.  But  he  was  entirely  warped  by  his  systom ;  and  with  all  hia 
habits  of  thought  and  contemplation,  so  enttuigled  in  its  mesb-work, 
that  he  could  not  move  out  of  it  ynih  freedom,  bat  s{ute  of  lumsel^ 
implied  its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  regarded  aa 
the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom. 

1  Tbt  T6irof  luairvTot.  *  In  fab  Tomit  on  John,  in  wtudi  he  fT«- 

»Tb«  onion  of  [he  Soter  wiih  the  So-  gaCDllv  bM  i«retanc«  to  I' 

phia,  of  tbe  ongeli  with  the  apiritiul  na-  Bencteon. 

ture*  in  the  FLeronu.  *  Sovm.  L  IT.  t  MM. 
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Iq  proof  of  vhat  has  been  eaii,  we  will  connder  Heracleon's  inter- 
pretatton  of  that  noble  passage  containing  our  Saviour's  eoDversalaon 
witii  the  woman  of  Samaria.  With  the  simple  facts  of  the  history, 
Heracleon  could  not  rest  content ;  nor  waa  he  satisfied  with  a  calm  psy- 
chological contemplation  of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  her  relation  to  the 
Savionr.  His  imagination  immediately  traced  in  the  woman  who  was 
BO  attracted  by  the  words  and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  aU 
apiritoal  natures,  that  are  attracted  by  the  godlike ;  and  hence  this 
history  must  represent  the  entire  relation  of  the  irw«/«iJ-«o(  to  the 
Soter,  and  to  the  higher,  spiritual  world.  Hence  the  words  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  must  have  a  doable  sense,  —  that  of  which  she 
was  herself  conscioos,  and  that  which  she  expressed  unconscionsly, 
M  representing  the  whole  class  of  the  trvnipn-ua! ;  and  hence  also  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense,  a  hi^er  and  a 
lower.  Tme,  he  did  not  fail  to  understand  the  fundamentid  idea  con- 
tuned  in  the  Saviour's  language ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  &oni  the  principal  point,  by  looking  after  too  much  in  the  several 
accompanying  circumstances.  "  The  water  which  our  Saviour  gives," 
says  he,  '*  is  from  his  Spirit  and  his  power.  His  grace  and  Ins  ^fta 
•re  something  that  never  can  be  taken  away,  never  can  be  exhausted, 
Uflver  can  pass  from  those  who  have  any  portion  in  them.  They  that 
have  received  what  is  richly  bestowed  on  uiem  trom  above,  communicate 
of  the  overflowing  fulness  which  they  einoy,  to  the  everlasting  Ufe  of 
others  also."  Bat  then  he  wrongly  concludes,  that  because  Christ  in- 
tended the  water  which  he  would  give  to  be  understood  in  a  symboli- 
cal sense,  so  too  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be  understood  in  the 
came  symboUcal  sense.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judfusm,  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  spiritual  nature  —  an  image  of  its  perishable,  earthly 
^ory.  The  words  of  the  woman,  —  "  Give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirfft 
not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw," -^  express  the  bnrthensome  charac- 
ter of  Judusm,  the  difficulty  of  finding  in  it  anything  wherewith  to 
nourish  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  inadequacy  of  that  nourishment 
when  found.'  When  our  Lord  afterwards  bade  the  woman  call  her 
husbaod,  he  meant  by  Uiia  her  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  the 
angel  belonging  to  her ;  •  —  that  with  him  coming  to  the  Saviour,  she 
might  &om  tiie  latter  receive  power  to  become  united  and  blended  with 
this  her  destined  companion.  And  the  reason  for  this  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation is,  that  "  Christ  could  not  have  spoken  of  her  earthly  husband, 
uncfl  he  was  aware,  that  she  had  no  lawful  one.  In  the  ^nritiuU  sense,' 
&e  woman  knew  not  her  husband*  —  she  knew  nothing  of  the  angel 
beloo^g  to  her ;  in  the  hteral  sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  ttat 
ahe  was  living  in  an  unlawful  connection."  The  water  being  the  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the  Saviour,  Heracleon  went  on 
to  infer  that  the  watei^pot  was  the  symbol  of  a  recipient  tpait  for  ihit 
divine  life  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  She  left  her  water-jiot  behind 
aith  him  ;  that  is,  having  now  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  the  Saviour, 

1  Tit  M/iox^er  nil  toavipiOTm  nai  irpo-        *  Kard  rS  vaeC/it*ar. 

*  Ti  vl^ph^  air^.    Sot  Above. 
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in  vhioh  to  receiTS  the  livlag  water  ahe  cam«  for,  abe  returned  into 
the  world  to  announce  that  Christ  was  como  to  the  psjchical  natures.' 

In  many  of  his  interpretations,  in  which  he  distinguishes  himself  by 
his  healthj  feeling  for  the  simple  and  for  the  depth  in  the  simplicity, 
he  is  too  simple  for  the  artificial  taste  of  Origen,  who  finds  fault  with 
him  for  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  not  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the 
spiritual  sense.'  Explsining  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  4  :  34,  he 
aays :  "  The  Lord  here  calls  it  his  meat  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father ;  fi)r 
this  was  to  him  his  nourishment,  his  rest  and  his  power.  But  by  his 
Father's  will  he  meant,  that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Father  and  he  bleaaed.  And  accordingly,  this  discourse  with  the  Samaiv 
itan  woman  belonged  to  the  meat  of  the  Son."  '  On  John  4 :  35,  he 
says :  "  Christ  speaks  here  of  the  sensible  harvest,  which  was  yet  four 
months  distant ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  harvest  of  which  he  dis- 
courses was  already  present  in  reference  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful."* 

As  the  G-noetics  took  ground  against  the  Jewish  element  in  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  morals,  they  uniformly  set  up  the  principle  fiat 
everything  spiritual  must  proceed  from  the  inner  life  and  temper,  ia 
opposition  to  the  tendency  which  severed  good  works  from  this  connec- 
tion, and  attributed  value  to  them  separately.  It  was  such  a  reactioD 
of  the  Christian  spirit  among  the  Gnosdcs  that  declared  itself  agunst 
the  exaggerated  estimate  placed  on  the  opus  operatum  of  martyrdom, 
whereby,  as  we  have  seen,  the  deifying  of  man  was  promoted  among 
the  multitude,  and  spiritual  pride  and  flilBe  security  among  the  wi^ 
nesses  of  the  faith  themselves.  We  have  earlier  remarked,  tiiat  Ba»- 
lides  resisted  this  excessive  veneration  of  the  martyrs ;  and  on  the  other 
huid  endeavored  to  depreciate  martyrdom,  though  in  connection, 
indeed,  with  false  premises  from  his  sjrstem.  But  the  way  in  whioh 
Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions  of  martyrdom  had  no  conneclioik 
whatever  with  such  errors.  His  only  concern  was  to  show  ^at  the  wit- 
ness of  Christ  should  not  be  isolated,  as  a  mere  outward  thing,  but  be 
found  in  connection  and  in  unity  with  the  entire  whole  of  the  Christian 
life.  "  The  multitude,"  says  he,'  "  regard  confession  before  the  civil 
authority  as  the  only  one ;  but  without  reason.  This  confession,  hypo- 
crites also  may  lay  down.  This  is  one  particuiar  form  of  confesnoa ; 
—  it  is  not  that  wmverial  confession,  to  oe  laid  down  by  all  Christians, 
and  of  which  Christ  is  here  (Luke  12:  8)  speaking;  —  the  confesnon 
by  works  and  actions  that  correspond  to  the  fwth  in  him.  This  univep- 
sal  confession  will  be  followed  also  by  that  particular  one,  in  the  hour 

1  We  ran"t  allow  Horarleon  the  jiuIiM         *  "Eiri   -rfe   Ufeuf   l/uivt,   ^    olofuy^ 

lo  BcknawledK«,  that  Oiigen  wronply  nc-  avtifv  iivuyar&ai.    Orig,  in  Joana.  T.  XI IL 

cuEci  him  liert.  as  in  many  plitco^  nf  ron-  t  ^1- 

ttadio.tins  himMlf,  —  for  liow,  saj-»  Origen,        '  It  ia  deserving  of  nolinj,  how  Oriceil 

ranld    the    Snmnrilon   woman   nnnounra  ccnsarei    Henulean    on   arcoant  of   Mt 

Christ  lo  otheia,  when  the  liad  left  behind,  sound  e^inxiLion  :  'Oitcp  voiufyj  aa^u^rmi- 

with  him  from  wiiom  she  had  [larteJ,  l\>e  tl    bpu(r9iu    koI   raireivuf    iitiX^fSm  col 

recipient  OTfnn  of  divine  life  f     Bal   He-  jic^iaa/iivuc.     L.  c  t  38. 
lUleon  was  perfoi-tly  consialcnt  here :  —  in        <  L.  e.  i  il , 

applying  the  allecoTy,  the  notion  erf  "le«T-        *  In  the  fragment   above  died,  of  hi* 

ine  oehitid,'^  so  fur  oj*  ^naoa  was  eoneemed,  comnuAitaiT  on  Luk& 
did  not.  in  ttO,  enter  bis  mind. 
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of  trial  and  when  reason  reqnires  it  It  is  possible  for  tboee  vrha  so 
oonfesa  Hni  in  words,  to  deny  him  by  their  norks.  Tbey  only  confees 
him  in  truth,  who  tire  in  hia  confession ;  in  whom  he  himself  also  con- 
fesses. —  having  recaved  Viem  to  himtdf  aa  ikty  have  received  Mm 
to  themselves.^    For  this  reason,  he  can  never  deny  Mmadf"  ^ 

We  may  mention  fiirther,  PtoUmaus,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
work  of  Ireoeeas,  (which  was  aimed  chiefly  against  htB  party,)  contrih- 
ated  much  to  the  spread  of  Valendne's  principles.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  TertuUian  is  correct  in  saying  that  Ptolemseus  difiered  from 
Valentine  principally  in  representing  the  ^kins,  whom  the  latter 
regarded  as  powera  residing  in  the  divine  essence,^  more  under  the 
form  of  hypostases ;  —  at  least  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
distinction  of  so  much  importance,  —  since,  in  every  c^se,  the  represen- 
tstions  which  the  Gnostics  framed  to  themselves  of  the  .^lons  were  at  a 
&r  remove  from  abstract,  notional  attributes,  and  must  have  bordered 
doeely  on  hypostases. 

A  very  important  production  of  Ptolenueus,  which  has  come  down 
to  our  times,  —  his  letter  t«  Flora,  a  lady  whom  he  endeavored  to  vb-in 
over  to  the  Valenlinian  principles,* —  shows  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  present  his  views  to  others  m  the  least  exceptionable  form.  As  the 
mdividual  to  whom  he  wrote  belonged  in  ail  probability  to  the  catholic 
church,  it  was  particularly  necessary  for  him  to  remove  the  offence  she 
could  not  lail  to  take  at  the  oppontum  between  hit  vietet  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  and  at  tiio  position,  that  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  creation  of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  Supreme  Qod.  To 
meet  the  Gist  difficulty,  he  appeals  to  an  apostolic  tradition,  which 
through  a  succession  of  witnesses  bad  come  down  to  himself,  and  to 
(Ae  word*  of  the  Saviour,  by  which  aU  doctrine  should  be  settled.  By 
the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  esoteric  one,  which,  betnff  himself 
deceived,  he  traced  to  some  reputed  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  and  as  it 
regards  the  words  of  Christ,  he  could  easily  adapt  them  to  his  system 
by  the  Gnostic  mode  of  interpretation.  As  to  the  second  point,  we 
may  well  suppose  he  would  eshibit  his  principles  in  their  mildest  possi- 
ble form,  to  gain  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  yet  among 
the  initiated.  But  still  we  find  nothing  in  what  be  advances,  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  Valcntinian  principles.  He  combats  two  opj:o3ite 
errors  —  the  error  of  those  who  held  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
the  Old  Testament  to  he  the  works  of  an  evil  being,  —  and  the  error 
of  those  who  held  them  to  be  the  works  of  the  Supreme  God.  One 
of  these  parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because  they  knew  the  Demiurge 
alone,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom  Christ,  who  alone  knew  him, 
first  revealed ;  —  the  other,  because  they  knew  nothing  of  such  an  in- 
termediate being  as  the  Demiurge.     Ptolcmeeus  probably  would  say, 

>  'Evti^/ififvet  airvit  ml  tz^/uvo;  (iro  tis  in  penonales  mbaUuitiM,  qnu  Yaleotl- 

mtrrov.  nna  in  Ipsa  loiniSA  divinltalil,  at  Hiisiu  et 

*  Wliich  most  Uke  place,  if  tach  ta  iMnd  adfectiu  et  motiu  incloserat.    Adr.  YBlen- 

in   Ihia    ooniwetioD   wiib   him,  coald    b«  tinira,  c  4. 

ImnKht  to  denj  bin.  *  Epipbao.  Iubk*.  33,  {  S. 
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then,  that  the  first  error  was  entertained  by  those  who  in  ChriBtianlt^ 
continaed  stjll  to  be  Jews ;  th«  second,  hj  those  who  had  passed  tA 
once,  withoat  &ny  medium  of  tran«tJon,  from  the  service  of  matter  and 
Satan  in  paganism,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Siipieme  God  in  the  gospel ; 
and  from  ^ving  made  this  immense  leap  in  their  knowledge  and  reli- 
gion at  once,  supposed  there  was  also  a  like  chasm  in  the  nature  of 
things.  "How  can  a  law  that  forbids  sin,  proceed  from  the  evil 
being  who  is  at  war  with  all  moral  good  ?  "  he  asks ;  —  and  says  he, 
"the  man  must  be  blind,  not  in  the  mental  eye  alone,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  body,  who  cannot  discern  in  the  world  the  providence  of  its 
maker." 

Immovably  persuaded  that  the  world  could  not  have  sprung  from 
an  evil  being,  he  was  also  firmly  convinced  that  its  author  could  not  be 
the  perfect  God,  whom  the  Saviour  was  first  enabled  to  reveal.  Btt 
essence  is  only  goodness ;  —  Christ,  indeed,  called  him  the  being  who 
alone  is  good.  As  it  seems,  Ptolcmseus  considered  punitive  justice  to 
be  something  irreconcil cable  with  this  perfect  goodness.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  he  represented  Justice,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar attribute  of  the  I>emiurge,  as  marking  a  stage,  lying  in  the  middle 
between  evil  and  perfect  goodness.  He  distinguished  Justice  in  tiu 
sense  from  Justice  in  the  highest  sense,  which  coincides  with  perfect 
goodness.'  That  which  is  intermediate ,'  he  con»dered  as  belonging  to 
tiie  essence  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  kingdom.  He  professes  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  of  one  primal  Essence,  the  One  Father  who  is  with- 
out beginning,  from  whom  all  existence  springs,  and  on  whom  it  depends 
—  a  being  who  would  show  himself  to  be  greater  and  mightier  than 
the  evil  principle.  He  writes  Flora,  to  give  herself  no  uneasiness,  if  it 
should  appear  strange  to  her,  that  from  a  perfect  primal  essence  should 
proceed  two  alien  natures,  that  of  the  perishable  essence,^  and  that  of 
the  Demiurge,  occupying  the  intermediate  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
good,  from  its  very  essence,  must  produce  only  what  is  like  itself; 
"for,"  he  adds,  "you  shall  come  to  know  the  be^nning  and  origin  of 
this  also  in  its  proper  time."  If  Ptolemsus  was  not  here  accommO' 
dating  himself,  for  the  occasion,  to  the  principles  of  the  church,  or  rep- 
resenting his  own  in  a  milder  form,  with  a  view  gradually  to  lead  on  his 
pupil  still  fhrther,  we  should  have  to  reckon  him  also  among  the  Gnos- 
tics before  described,  who  reduced  Dualism  back  to  an  original  Mono> 
ism ;  for  according  to  this  view,  he  must  have  been  anxious  to  point 
out,  how  not  only  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  as  a  subordinate  stage 
of  existence  in  the  general  process  of  unfolding  life,  but  also  how  at 
length  the  c^  must  exist  as  the  extreme  linut  of  all,  or  as  an  antitheus 
necessary  to  appear  once  and  to  be  overcome.* 

1  Tbe  proof  it  in  what  FtolenuBoi  m^  *  The  ^9opa,  ths  t'Xii. 

concDTning  th«  Demiorge :  'lAwf  itx^tiii  *  Arhapi  Secandu  i,\io  belonged  lo  the 

Av  SUaiac,  rrft  Kar"  oiriv  JuaieffOwjf  &v  fiitj  who  BUppcaod  c>*  lo  be  a  necesoi? 

l3fra^eiir4c.  lol  lonu  fAv  taraiiiimpot  ToS  momenlnni  io  the  prDcesa  of  developmeDi, 

TtXcimi  9eov  tot  t^  Utivmi  SiKOunviic  >f  be  dutingnished  in  the  lint  Ogdo«d  ■ 

liarruv  obroc  i  tf[i[.                            ^  rh-paf  djfia  and  a  rirpoc  upiaripu,  calliag 

*  ThKuimv,  anincring  to  ite  Tvirof  /u-  Hie  tnt  lislu,  and  the  Moond  H*i*iw. 

•irTrof  m  Valeniine'i  iTttem.  Vid.  Ii«ii.  uli.  I.  c  11, }  1. 
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Agre«Dg  entirelj  m&  the  Valeutimatk  notion  of  inspirsdon,  accord- 
ion to  vhicb  all  was  not  regarded  as  alike  divine,  but  a  cooperation  of 
different  factore  was  supposed  in  tbe  origination  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Ftolemieas  distinguished  several  elements  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.     He  dirided  the  religious  polity  of  Moses  into  three  parts. 

1.  That  which  proceeded  from  &g  Demiurge.  2.  That  which  Moses 
ordained  under  the  impulse  of  his  own  reason  left  to  itself.  3.  The 
additions  made  to  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  elders.^  The  Saviour,  as  he 
maintained,  plainly  distinguished  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  law  of  God 
(of  the  Demiurge,)  Matth.  19 :  6,  kc.  Yet  agun  he  excuses  Moses, 
and  endeavors  to  show  that  the  contradiction  between  him  and  the  De- 
miurge is  only  in  appearance ;  —  he  merely  yielded  through  constriunt 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  a  still  greater  evil. 
What  came  from  the  Demiurge,  he  divides  again  into  three  parts.  1. 
The  purely  moral  portion  of  the  law,  unmiKt  with  anything  evil,  which 
was  called  disdnctively  the  law,  in  reference  to  which  our  Saviour  says 
he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil ;  for  as  it  contcuned  nothing 
foreign  from  Christ's  nature,  it  only  required  completion.  For  exam- 
ple, the  precepts  Thou  shaH  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
were  completed  in  the  precepts  which  forbid  anger,  and  impure  deares, 

2.  The  law,  corrupted  by  the  int«rmixture  of  evil,  as  for  eicample,  that 
which  permitted  retaliation :  Levit.  24 :  20 ;  20 :  9.  "  Even  be  who 
ret^iates  wrong  for  wrong,  is  none  the  less  guilty  of  injustice,  since  he 
repeals  the  same  action,  the  order  only  being  reversed."  Yet  he  recog- 
nized here,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  Just  stated,  a  pedagogical  element. 
"  Thia  command,"  says  he,  "  was  and  perhaps  still  continues  to  be  a 
Jutt  one,  given  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  those,  who  received 
the  law,  not  without  overstepping  tJie  yure  lata.  It  is  alien,  however, 
from  the  essence  and  from  the  goodness  of  the  Universal  Father;  — 
perhape  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  Demiurge  ;*  but  more  probably 
extorted  from  him.  For  he  who  forbids  to  kill  in  one  place,  and  com- 
mands it  in  another,  has  allowed  himself  unawares  to  be  surprized  by  a 
tort  of  neenatity."  The  Demiurge,  he  would  say,  was  not  wanting  in 
the  will,  but  in  the  power  to  vanquish  evil.  Thia  part  of  the  law,  as 
contradicting  the  essential  character  of  the  Supreme  God,  is  now 
wholly  abolished  by  the  Saviour,  It  is  plain,  that  Ptolemseus  mnst 
have  looked  upon  the  capita)  punishment  of  the  murderer  as  only  a 
second  murder.  The  state  generally,  according  to  his  doctrine,  which 
represents  retributive  jastico  as  altogether  foreign  from  the  Supreme 
God,  can  belong  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  And  it  fol- 
lows, that  those  who  had  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
the  genuine,  Gnostic  Christians,  must  decline  all  offices  of  civil  trust. 
We  here  see  betrayed  agun,  a  defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  these 
Gnostics,  which  detect  had  its  ground  in  their  speculative  theology ; 

>  FtolemdcaA  ansainrs  th^l  iho  PcnlRlcut-'h        '  I  luve  translated  accordin);  to  a  corree- 

did  not  come  from  Mosea.    Ha  sapposeil,  tion  of  (he  text  (I,  c.  c.  3,_)  whioh  (eemcd 

probablj,  with  the  Clement inea,  that  when  to  me  necetsu? :  louf  tovtv  lariMiiXm. 

die  law  was  wriitetk  down  from  oral  tradi-  The  a  need  onlf  be  ftlteted  lo  w 
tloo,  tamiy  (breitrn  addibona  of  the  eldera 
eam«  lo  be  mbud  la  with  it 
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sinee  the  former  conld  never,  according  to  the  latter,  become  Uie  am- 
mating  principle  of  a  state — the  possibilitj  was  never  given  to  it<^ 
becoming  a  form  of  manifestation  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  giwit 
tbere  was  this  of  truth  also  lying  at  the  bottom,  that  no  civil  laws  and 
civil  constitutions  can  be  derived  immediately  oat  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  3.  The  typical,  ceremonial  law,  which  (see  above)  con- 
tained the  figure  of  higher,  s^nritual  things,  —  the  laws  concerning 
Bacrifices,  concerning  circumcision,  concemmg  the  sabbath,  l^e  pass- 
over,  and  fit3ts.  "  All  that  was  merely  type  and  symbol,  became 
altered  after  the  truth  appeared.  The  viable  and  outward  observance 
was  abolished.  It  passed,  however,  into  a  spiritual  service,  in  wlueh 
the  names  arc  the  same,  but  the  things  are  altered.  For  it  is  tite 
Saviour's  command,  that  we  also  should  present  our  offerings ;  not  offer- 
ings, however,  of  beasts  or  burning  incense,  but  the  spiritual  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  God.  and  giving  thanks  to  his  name  — of  doing  good  and 
communicating  to  our  neighbors.  It  is  his  will  also,  that  we  be  circnm- 
cised ;  —  not  however  with  the  outward,  bodily  rite,  but  with  the  spr- 
itual  circumcision  of  the  heart.  He  wills,  moreover,  tbat  we  should 
keep  the  sabbath,  for  he  would  have  us  rest  fixim  doing  evil;  also 
that  we  should  fast,  —  not  however  with  bodily  abstinence,  but  with 
spiritual,  which  consiste  in  abstaining  from  all  sin.  Yet  the  pr&ctice 
of  outward  fasting  also  is  observed  by  our  people ;  for  it  may  be  some- 
what profitable  to  the  soul,  when  performed  rationally,-^ not  from  imi- 
tation of  any  one,  not  from  custom,  not  from  regard  to  the  day,  as  if 
otie  day  were  Hpecially  designed  for  it —  but  to  remind  us  of  tie  trus 
k&U  that  those  who  are  as  yet  unable  to  keep  the  latter,  may  atjll 
be  led  to  keep  it  in  view  by  the  outward  fasting."  Ftolemsus  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  of  tbe  Christian  pos- 
tion,  superior  to  all  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order  of  set 
fasts,  and  doubtless  also  feast  days,  he  sfiw  something  Jewish. 

Among  the  so  called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Marcus  and  Bardetamet 
held  distinguished  rank.  We  say  to  ctdUd;  for  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect perhaps  to  express  it  thus,  that  these  two  drew  from  the  same 
common  fountain  with  Valentine,  in  Syria,  the  native  country  of  the 
Gnosis.  Marciu  came  from  Palestine,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  That  Palestine  was  his  native  land,  we  may  gadier 
from  his  frequent  use  of  the  Arameean  liturgical  formula.  If  m  Um 
tfaeoEophy  of  Heracleon  and  Ptolemseos  the  tdentific  tendency  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  predominated ;  in  that  of  Marcus,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  was  to  the  poetic  and  s^boUctd.  He  set  forth 
luB  system  in  a  poem,  in  which  he  introduced  the  divine  Moos  disooun- 
ing,  m  liturg^caJ  forms,  and  with  gorgeous  symbols  of  worship,  of  which 
we  shall  mte  some  examples  hereafter.  In  the  manner  of  the  Jewish 
Cabbala,  he  hunted  after  special  mysteries  in  the  numbers  uid  position 
of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  Ur°r  ""<  '>'rof.  of  a  word  manifesting  the  HA- 
den  divine  essence  in  the  creation,  was  spun  out  by  him  into  the  meet 
subtle  dettulfl ;  —  the  entire  creation  being,  in  his  view,  a  continaoos 
utterance,  or  becomnff  expretaed,  of  the  ine&ble.*  The  manner  in  which 
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ttift  gems  of  divine  Kfe,^  lying  shat  up  in  the  .^ns,  go  on  progres^vely 
to  nnfold  and  indiridualize  themselvea,  iB  represented  by  supposing  that 
these  namet  of  the  Inefiiible  became  analyzed  into  their  separate  sounds. 
An  echo  of  the  Pleroma  falls  down  into  the  tin,  and  becomes  the  form- 
ing principle  of  a  new,  lower  creation.' 

The  second  of  these  two,  Bardesaneg,  who  can  with  still  less  propriety 
be  considered  a  disciple  of  Valentine,  lived  in  Edessa  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  is  indicated  by  his  name  Bar  Desanes,  son  of  Daisan,  from  a  river 
80  called  near  the  city  of  Edessa.  He  m.ide  himself  known  by  his  ex- 
tensive learning.  Many  of  the  older  writers  speak  of  alterations  in  the 
ayst«ms  of  Bardesanes.  According  to  Euaebius'a  account,  he  was  at 
first  a  follower  of  Valentine's  doctrines  ;  but  having  convinced  himself 
by  more  careful  examination  that  many  of  them  were  untenable,  be 
came  over  to  the  orthodox  chnrch.  Yet  he  retained  many  of  his  ear- 
lier doctrines :  and  hence  became  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect.  Ac- 
cording to  E^phanius,  he  passed  over  from  the  orthodox  church  to  tiie 
Valentinians.  But  of  all  these  changes,  the  learned  Syrian  author  in 
the  fourth  century,  Ephraim  the  Syrian, — who  lived  in  the  country  of 
Bardesanee,  wrote  in  his  language  and  had  read  his  works, — says  not 
a  word ;  and  it  admits  of  being  easily  explained,  how  these  false  reports 
arose.  Bardesanes,  like  other  Gnostics,  was  in  the  habit  of  accommo- 
dating himself,  when  he  spoke  publicly  in  the  church,  to  the  prevailing 
0[»mon8 ;  be  let  himself  down,  in  this  way,  to  the  level  of  tiiQ  pst/ehical 
naturet.  He  did,  in  many  points,  really  agree,  more  than  other  Gnos- 
tics, wi^  that  system  of  doctrine.  He  could  even  write,  from  honest 
conviction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then  spreading  themselves 
in  Syria ;  as  for  instance,  against  those  that  denied  any  connection  be- 
tween the  Olil  and  New  Testaments ;  that  derived  the  visible  world 
from  an  eoil  being;  that  taught  a  doctrine  of  fatality  destructive  of 
moral  freedom.  In  tniUi,  the  Gnostic  Ptolem^us  had  also  written 
igainat  such  sectarians,  without  prejudice  to  his  Gnosticism. 

In  perfectconformity  with  the  V^entinian  system,  Bardesanes  recog- 
nized, in  man's  nature,  something  altogether  superior  to  the  whole  world 
in  which  man's  temporal  consciousness  is  unfolded  —  something  above 
its  own  comprebenaioQ  —  the  human  eoul  —  a  germinal  principle  sown 

1  The  mrip/uiTa  irvcvfULTuia.  exprcues  the  Ihoaght  wilh  conidoiuiwa. 

'  In  (^enrral  ii  it  sn  idea  ptrnliiu-  to  the  The  colce  iKOomes  vord,  by  John'a  becom- 
GiKMtira,  that  the  bidden  codlike  trprtaa  in-;  a  ditriple  of  Christ ; —  the  tone  beroiKM 
ituir  to  an  kIio,  and  flnatly  a  aumrioH  of  roict  when  the  prophelB  at  the  Demiurge, 
aUtoiad;  and  that  again  the  echo  increas-  tORetber  with  himieir,  attain  to  the  con- 
es lo  a  dear  lant.  In  a  distinct  aord,  for  the  H-ious  rcoocnition  of  the  higher  order  of 
rerelaiion  of  the  divine,  &c.  —  idcai  which  the  world  whidi  the  Messiah  revealed,  and 
Ihey  could  tnm  into  a  great  varicij  of  thcnreforlh  »erve  this  hi(rhcr  sysiem  with 
thapcB.  Thus  Ilemcloon  lays:  The  Sat-  lelf-consdons  freedom.  Urig.  T.  VI.  in 
ioar  n  the  amd,u  the  revealerof  the  god-  Joann.  f  12.  'O  X6'ro(  /ihr  i  eur^p  hertv, 
like;  all  propliecy,  which  foretold  hii  com-  ^uvii  ^  ^  hi  rg  ip^/i^  iriiaa  irpoftiTiic^ 
ing,  without  bcin^  diBiinctlj  contdoas  of  rufif,  T^  ^uv^v  oitcionpav  ovaavT^  ^6y^ 
the  ides  of  the  Meuiah  in  iu  epirituat  Uyov  ycvciriai.  T^  fixv  ^oh/  lacaiai 
•enn,  was  only  an  isolated  kna  that  pre-  r^  cl;  t"viiv  /arafioUtv,  uaS^oii  piv 
ceded  the  rcvealin)^  woid ;  John  (he  Bap-  x'upm  duMf  ry  piraPcMova^  tit  <l^o« 
list,  firanding  mid-way  between  the  Old  and  *„,  j  ,5,  (u  should  perhaps  read  r^,)  Mf 
New  Testanieni  economy,  in  (be  roice,  which  Xou  di  rp  uirt  Ijxot  lif  ^av^. 
1*  alread;  eloacly  related  10  the  word  that 
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forth  from  the  Pleroma — whose  esaence  and  poven,  having  8[rang 
from  this  loftier  region,  hence  remwn  hidden  to  itself,  until  it  shdl  at- 
tain to  the  iiill  consciousness  and  to  the  full  e^terciae  of  them  in  ih6 
Pleroma.^  According  to  the  QnotUc  tyitem,  thU  could  properlj  be 
tme,  however,  onl;  in  respect  to  lite  tpiritual  natures ;  but  he  must 
attribute  also,  according  to  that  system,  to  the  piyehieal  natores  a 
moral  freedam,  superior  to  the  constraint  of  vatural  influaieet,  or  to 
the  constr^nt  of  the  Sj/le.  Hence,  though,  like  manj  of  this  Gnoslic 
tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet  combated  the  theory 
which  held  to  any  such  influence  of  the  stars  {tl/uipiiivti,)  aa  deter- 
mined with  neeeesUy  the  life  and  actions  of  men.  Eueebius  has  pre- 
served in  that  great  store-house  of  lit«rature,  the  icpmrapamtvii  ttiaYjAu^ 
a  considerable  fragment  of  this  remarkable  production.  Bardesanea 
here  adduces,  among  other  proofs  that  the  stars  had  no  such  irresistible 
influence  on  the  character  of  nations,  the  multitude  of  Christians  scat- 
tered thronjA  so  many  different  countries.'  "  Wherever  thej/  are,"  aays 
he  of  the  Christians,  "  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and 
customs,  nor  constrained  by  the  donunant  constellationa  that  prended 
over  their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  nhich  their  master  has  forbidden. 
To  sickness,  however,  to  poverty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is  ae- 
counted  shameful  among  men,  Ihey  u«  subjected.  For  as  our  Jree 
man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  servitude,  bat  if  fijrced, 
recasts;  so  on  the  other  hand  our  phenomenal  man,  as  a  man  for  sei^ 
nee,  cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For  if  we  bad  all  power,  ws 
should  be  the  All,  —  ana  so  if  we  had  no  power,  we  should  be  the  toola 
af  others  and  not  our  own.  But  if  Qod  helps,  all  things  are  poemble, 
and  nothing  can  be  a  hindrance,  for  notlung  can  remat  hig  will.  And 
though  it  may  seem  to  be  resisted,  yet  this  is  so,  becmue  Ghd  ia  good, 
and  UU  every  nature  retain  its  own  individuaH^  and  its  own  free  uriU." 
In  confonmty  with  his  system,  he  sought  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  truth 
among  people  of  every  nation.  In  India  he  noticed  a  class  of  sagea 
who  lived  in  habits  of  rigid  asceticism,  (the  Brahmins,  Saniahs,)  and  al- 
though in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry  and 
worshipped  only  one  God. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  Gnostics  who  manifested  opponticm  to  Juda- 
ism ;  and  in  the  first  place,  to  those  who,  in  aiming  to  sever  Christiaih 
ity  from  its  connection  with  Judaism,  were  still  more  inclined  to  bring 
Christianity  into  union  with  paganism. 

The  (hwstic  Sscts  in  eonfiiet  mth  Judaxtm. 
The  SieU  idikh,  in  oppimng  Judaitm,  Mtntd  (a  tU  lije  of  Vit  Pagan  Eltmnt. 

The  Ophites.  —  The  Ophites  will  form  the  most  natural  tranutioD 
to  this  class  of  the  Gnostics ;  for  we  are  here  shown  how  the  same  ideas, 
b^  receiving  a  somewhat  diSerent  turn,  were  capable  of  leading  to  ea- 
tirely  different  results. 
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In  the  B/stem  of  these  sects,  m  iq  that  of  the  YalenUmanB,  tlie  prfr 
dtMnioant  idea  was  that  of  a  mundane  Boul,  sprung  from  a  feeble  ra;  of 
light  oat  of  the  Pleroma,  which,  plunged  into  matter,  communicated  life 
to  the  inert  mass,  being  itself,  however,  affected  b;  it.  This  mundane 
Bonl,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which  re-absorba  to  itself  whatever 
tas  flowed  out  from  it — the  pantheistio  principle,  whose  germ  existed 
already  in  the  Valentinian  sjetem,  becomes  only  more  Balient  in  the 
system  of  the  Ophites,  just  as  the  properly  Christian  element  retreats 
into  the  back-ground.  DifTeront  modifications  in  this  respect  seem  to 
have  existed  also  in  different  branches  of  the  Ophitic  sect.  The  same 
fimdamental  prineipkt  rmght  be  seized  and  applied  in  different  ways 
tn  the  utmt  period, —  according  aa  the  Ckristian,  the  purely  Oriental 
end  theoKpnxe,  or  the  Jetnah  element,  happened  most  to  predominate. 
The  Ophibc  system  represented  the  ori^n  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  here 
named  laldabaoth,  in  altogether  the  same  way  as  the  Valentanian ; 
moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  relation  to  the  higher  system  of  the 
world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the  transition-point  between  the  two  systems. 
The  Valentinian  Demiurge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his  limitation  imag- 
ines he  acts  with  independence.  The  higher  system  of  the  world  is  at 
first  unknown  to  him ;  he  serves  as  its  unconscious  instrument.  In  the 
phenomena,  or  appearances  coming  from  that  higher  world,  he  is  at  firat 
bewildered  and  thrown  into  amazement ;  —  not,  however,  on  account  of 
hia  malignity,  but  Ins  ignorance.  Finally  he  ia  attracted,  however,  by 
the  godlike,  rises  from  qis  unconsciousness  and  ignorance  to  conscious- 
ness, and  thereafter  serves  the  higher  order  of  the  world  with  joy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  OphitJc  system,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only  a  lim- 
ited bemg,  but  ^together  hostile  to  the  higher  order  of  world,  and  so 
Temtuns.  The  higher  light  he  ia  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  his  derivation 
from  the  Sophia,  he  only  turns  to  the  bad  pnrpoee  of  strengthening  his 
position  agunst  the  higher  order  of  the  universe,  and  rendering  himself 
■n  independent  sovereign.  Hence  the  purpose  of  "  Wisdom  "  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  natures  that  have  flowed  over  into  hia  king- 
dom, and  to  draw  them  back  into  itself,  that  so  laldabaoth  with  his  en- 
tire creation,  stripped  of  every  rational  nature,  may  be  given  up  to  de- 
•tructi<Hi.  According  to  the  Valentinian  system,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Demiurge  constitutes  through  eternity  a  grade  of  rational,  moral  exist- 
ence, of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  but  still  belonging  to  the  harmonious 
evdution  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  here  again  we  can  trace  a  relation- 
ahip  of  ideas  in  the  two  systems ;  inasmuch  as  the  Ophites  represent 
the  Demiurgo  aa  unconncioufily  and  involuntarily  subservient  to  TVis- 
dom,  working  towards  the  accomplishment  of  i(s  plana,  and  ultimately 
bringing  about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation.  But  if  laldabaoth  is, 
irithont  willing  or  knowing  it,  an  instrument  to  the  purposes  of  divine 
wisdom,  yet  £is  gives  him  no  distinction,  as  in  the  Valentinian  system, 
bnt  in  this  he  is  even  put  on  a  level  with  absolute  evil :  —  it  does  not 
proceed  from  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  but  from  the  almighty  power 
of  the  higher  order  of  world.  Even  the  evil  spirit —  the  serpent  form 
(^i^ifiop^,')  that  sprang  into  existence  when  laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred 
iaA.  jealousy  towaids  man,  looked  down  into  the  Uq  and  imaged  himself 
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on  its  Hur&ce,  moat  agiunst  his  will  serve  onlj  tus  an  iDStniment  to  bring 
about  the  purposes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  ttie  doctrine  cpncertong  the 
origin  and  destination  of  man  In  this  system  has  a  great  deal  which  b 
closoly  allied  to  the  Yalentinian  theory ;  but  a  great  deal  also  which 
belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  Gnostic  STStem. 

The  empire  of  laldabaoth  is  the  starry  world.  The  stars  are  the 
representatives  and  organs  of  the  cosmical  principle,  which  seeks  to 
hold  man's  spirit  in  bondage  and  servitude,  and  to  environ  it  with  all 
manner  of  delusions.  laldabaoth  and  the  six  angels  begotten  by  him 
are  the  spirits  of  the  seven  planets,  the  Sim,  the  Moon,  Mara,  Venus, 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Saturn.'  It  is  the  endeavor  of  laldabaoth  to 
assert  himself  as  self-eubsistent  Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  his  six  angela 
from  deserting  their  subjection,  and,  lest  they  should  look  up  and 
observe  the  higher  world  of  light,  to  fix  their  attention  upon  some  ob- 
ject in  another  quarter.  To  this  end,  he  calls  upon  the  six  angels  to 
create  man,  after  their  own  common  image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of 
their  independent,  creative  power.^  Man  is  created ;  and  being  ia 
their  own  image,  is  a  huge  corporeal  mass,  but  without  a  soul.  He 
creeps  on  the  earth,  and  has  not  power  to  lift  himself  erect.  They 
therefore  bring  ^e  helpless  creature  to  their  Father,  that  he  may  ani- 
mate it  with  a  soul.  laldabaoth  breathed  into  it  a. living  spirit,^  and 
thus,  unperceived  by  himself,  the  spiritual  seed  passed  from  his  own 
being  into  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  be  was  deprived  himself  of  this 
higher  principle  of  life.  Thus  had  tbe  Sophia  ordained  it.  In  man 
(i.  o.  those  men  who  had  received  some  portion  of  tliis  spiritual  seed) 
was  concentrated  the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  creation, 
laldabaoth  is  now  seized  with  amazement  and  wrath,  when  he  beholda 
a  being  created  by  himself,  and  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom, 
rising  both  above  himself  and  his  kingdom.     He  strives  therefore  to 

Erevent  man  from  becoming  conscious  of  his  higher  nature,  and  of  that 
igher  order  of  world  to  which  he  is  now  become  related  —  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and  thus  of  slavish  submia^oa. 
It  was  the  jealousy  of  the  contracted  Ialda,baoth  which  issued  that  com- 
mand to  the  first  man ;  but  the  mundane  soul  employed  the  serpent 
(the  i^iA/a/^Qc,')  as  an  instrument  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  laldabaotJi, 
by  tempting  the  first  man  to  disobedience.  According  to  another 
view,  the  serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguised  appearance  of  the 
mundane  soul ;  *  —  and  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  that  part  of  the  sect 
only  that  adopted  this  view,  which  rightly  received  the  name  of  Ophites, 
for  they  actually  worshipped  the  serpent  as  a  holy  symbol ;  — ■  to  which 
they  may  have  been  led  by  an  analogous  idea  in  the  Egyptian  reli^on, 
the  serpent  in  the  latter  being  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  Kneph  oi 

>  The  rcli^oDi  boohs  of  tie  Salnana  ftlio  preseiiU^e  Tonn  of  »  serpent,  — a  ^mbol 

Iu<e   much   to   aiir  nbaut  the  mniiger  in  oF  thai  wisdom  of  nnlure,  that  soul  of  lh« 

which  iheae  stjir-Bpirits  deceive  men.  world,  vhich  winds  in  ronccalment  throagh 

*  Thus  Ihej  Bxpluncd  Gen,  \  :  33.  all  ihe  ditFerent  grades  nnd  orders  of  nata 
•They  Bupposed  tbej  fonad  this  in  Gen-  ml  life.    Theodorec.  huerei.  fab.  vol.  I.  14 

esb  S  ;  7.  We  perceive  how  the  I'anilicislic  principlf 

*  The  setpcnt,  a  type  of  Ihe  C"07'»vc'  ""■  ahincs  hers  more  clearl;  through  the  Mr 
fia:  —  lbt  winding  shape  of  tbe  entrailt    face. 
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tbe  dytrfoJo^w*,  vbo  resembled  the  o»fia  of  the  Ophites.^  At  all 
erenta,  it  wa«  througli  the  mundane  soul,  directly  or  indirectl;,  that  tlie 
«jeB  of  the  first  man  were  opened.  The  fall  of  man, —  and  this  pre- 
■ents  a  characteiietjc  feature  of  the  Ophitic  Bystem,  though  e?en  in 
this  respect  it  vas  perhaps  not  altogether  independent  of  the  prior 
ValenUoiaa  theory, —  the  fall  of  maa  was  the  tranutjon  point  from  a 
atate  of  anconacious  limitation  to  one  of  conacious  freedom.  Man  now 
became  wise,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  latdabaoth.  The  latter, 
angry  at  this  disobedience,  thruata  him  irom  the  upper  region  of  the 
wr,  where  until  now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethered  body,  down  to  the 
dark  earth,  and  banished  him  into  a  dark  body.  Man  finds  himself 
now  placed  in  a  situation,  where,  oo  the  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary 
spirits  seek  to  hold  him  under  their  thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  lugher 
coQsciousuess  in  bis  soul ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and 
purely  material  spirits  try  to  tempt  him  into  sin  and  idolatry,  which 
would  expose  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  laldabaotb.  Yet 
"  Wisdom"  never  ceases  to  impart  new  strength  to  man's  kindred  na- 
ture, by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual  influence  j  and  from  Setb, 
whom  the  Gnostics  generally  regained  as  a  representative  of  the 
mrufianimi,  —  the  Contemplative  natures,  —  she  is  able  to  preserve, 
through  every  age,  a  race  peculiarly  her  own,  in  which  the  seeds  of  Ae 
apiritual  nature  are  saved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  ptychietd  Christ,  or  Jesus,  to  the 
Cknet  cf  the  Mon  loorld,  which  latter  united  himself  to  the  former  at 
the  baptism,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Ophites  was  like  that  of  BasUides  and 
the  Valenttnians.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  them  was,  that  the  higher 
Christ,  in  descending  through  the  seven  heavens  of  the  seven  angela, 
or  in  wandering  through  the  seven  stars  on  his  way  to  the  earth, 
appeared  in  each  of  these  heavens  under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  angel 
of  the  same  kind,  thus  concealing  his  own  higher  nature  from  Uiosa 
angels,  while  he  absorbed  whatever  of  tbe  spiritual  seed  they  slJU  pos- 
seted, and  crippled  their  power.  The  way  in  which  these  Gnostics 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  heavenly  Christ  first  became  united  with 
Jesus  at  the  baptism,  and  forsook  him  again  at  the  passion,  makes  it 
clear  how  this  entire  theory  may  have  arisen.  They  appealed,  for 
instance,  to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle,  either  be- 
fore his  baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  This  fact  they  imasjned 
conld  be  no  otherwise  expl^ued  than  by  supposing  that  higher  being 
waa  only  united  with  him  from  the  time  of  bis  oaptism  to  his  death.  A 
remarkable  &ct,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that 
Christ  wrought  miracles  only  from  a  certain  point  of  time  to  anolhw 
certun  po'mt  of  time  ;  —  only  tiiey  gave  it  a  false  eiqilanation. 

laldaoaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  must  see  himself  deceived  in 
respect  to  that  which  he  h%d  expected  from  his  Messiah  —  since  the 
latter  did  not  advfuuie  his  kingdom,  but  as  an  instrument  of  the  higher 
Christ,  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and  threatened  rather  to  sub- 
rert  tho  law  of  laldabootb,  that  b,  Judiusm.     Hence  he  determined  to 
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get  rid  of  him,  and  brought  about  hia  crucifixion.  After  his  resnrreiy 
faon,  Jbsus  remaned  eighteen  raontha  on  the  earth.  Hs  receired  br 
inspirfttioD  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  higher  truth,  which 
he  communicated  only  to  a  few  of  his  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  recipient  of  such  high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  maed  by  tho 
celestjal  Christ  to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  laldabaolh, 
unobserved  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and  receiving  to  him- 
self  every  spiritut^  being  that  baa  been  emancipated  and  purified  bj 
the  redcmpUon,  when  released  from  its  sensible  veil.  Id  proportion  u 
Jesus  becomes  enriched  in  his  own  spirit  by  this  attraction  to  himself 
of  his  kindred  natures,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  all  his  higher  virtues. 
The  end  is,  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  life  confined  in 
nature,  and  bring  it  back  to  ite  origin^  fountain,  the  mundane  soul, 
from  which  all  has  flowed.  Jesus  is  the  channel  through  which  tlus  ia 
aooomplished.  Thus  the  planets  are  at  length  to  be  deprived  of  aU 
the  rational  existence  which  is  to  be  found  in  them.  There  were  some 
among  this  kind  of  Gnostics  who  carried  the  Pantheism  tlirough  with 
still  more  consistency;  —  who  held  that  the  wme  aowi  is  diffiued 
through  all  living  and  inanimate  nature ;  and  that  consequently  all 
life,  wherever  it  is  dispersed  and  confined  by  the  bonds  of  matter  with- 
in the  limits  of  individual  existence,  should  be  at  length  retraeted 
through  that  channel  and  re-absorbed  by  the  mundane  so^,  or  the  So- 
phia—  the  original  source  from  whence  it  had  flowed.  Such  Gnostics 
said,  "  When  we  take  things  of  nature  for  food,  we  absorb  the  souls 
scattered  and  dispersed  b  them  into  our  own  bnog,  and  with  ourselves 
carry  them  upward  to  the  original  founlEun." '  Thus  eating  and  drink- 
ing was  for  them  a  sort  of  worship.  In  as  apoermhtU  gospel  of  this 
sect,  the  mundane  soul  or  Supreme  Being  says  tnerefore  to  the  initi- 
ated :  "  Thou  art  myself,  and  I  am  thou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am ;  and 
I  am  diffused  through  all.  Where  thou  pleasest  thou  canst  gather  me^ 
but  in  gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself."  ' 

Pantheism,  and  the  confounding  of  the  natural  and  the  divine  which 
results  from  it,  can  never  by  their  very  nature  have  any  &vorable  influ- 
ence on  morals ;  —  and  where  tiie  rcac^on  of  a  moral  element  does  not 
oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  subjective  temper,  immorality  will  ever  b* 
naturally  promoted  by  it.  Pantheism,  and  the  wildly  fanatic  spirit  of 
defiance  against  laldabaoth,  and  his  pretended,  cramping  ordinances, 
seem  in  truth  to  have  led  Uiese  Ophites  into  the  most  unnatural  extrar- 
agances. 

A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reports  that  the 
Ophites  were  not  Christians ;  and  that  they  adoutted  none  to  their 
assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  The  important  inference  might 
be  drawn,  that  this  sect  sprang  from  a  religious  party  which  existed 
before  the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  and  of  which  cme  portion  after- 
wards appropriated  to  themselves  some  of  the  elements  of  Christiani^, 
while  another,  holding  fast  to  the  traditional  principles  of  their  Boc^ 
opposed  Ghrisdanity  altogether.     We  should  thus  be  led  to  the  hypotb- 

1  Bpiffuo.  Iwrea.  >6,  &  9.  *  Cbmp.  S. 
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«as  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis,  which  afterwards  in  part  received 
Christian  elements  into  itself,  and  partly  appeared  in  bitter  hostility  to 
titem.  In  fact,  Origen  names,  as  the  founder  of  this  sect,  a  ccrttua 
SuerateSf  who  may  have  lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ.'  Moreover, 
the  striking  relationship  between  the  Ophitic  system  and  the  systems 
of  the  Sabeeans  and  Manichseans,  might  be  considered  as  pointing  to 
Bome  older  common  foontaia  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis.  But  on  the 
other  side  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ophitic  formulas  of  exorcism, 
irhich  Origen  cites  immediately  after  he  has  made  this  statement, 
pl^nly  contain  aUusions  to  Christian  ideas.  And  it  might  be,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Ophites  to  the  Christ  of  the  church,  the  psychical 
Messah,  was  to  be  traced  to  a  cert^n  peculiar  turn  that  baa  been 
given  to  their  principles;  —  that  the  distinction  they  made  between  the 
pnenmatic  ana  the  psychical  Christ — the  light  eBtimation  in  which 
they  held  the  latter,  may  have  become  converted,  among  a  portion  <^ 
their  sect,  into  a  position  of  downright  hostility  to  the  latter,  and  hence 
to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believers  acknowledged,*  —  so  that 
to  curse  the  limited  Messi^  of  the  psychical  natures,  was  Anally  made 
a  marie  of  true  discipleship  to  the  higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  some- 
thing like  this  in  the  sect  of  the  Sabaeans,  who  transferred  many  thinga 
from  the  history  of  Christ  to  a  heavenly  Geniut,  the  mettenger  of  life, 
Mando  di  Chka,  whom  they  worshipped  as  tiie  proper  Christ,  from 
vhom  the  triie  baptism  proceeded  —  and  the  rest  to  Jesus  the  anti- 
Chriat,  sent  hy  the  star-spirits  to  betray  mankind.  This  Jesus  cor- 
rupted the  baptism  of  John.  And  we  shall  discover  something  ^ml- 
hr  to  this  in  one  variety  of  the  Easilidean  sect  soon  to  be  mentioned. 

Pbeudo-Basilideans. — These  stand  related  to  the  original  Ba^U- 
deans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school  of  Valentine. 
The  prudent  and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Basilidean  system,^  was  here 
quite  extinguished ;  the  distinction  between  the  Supreme  God  and  the 
I}emiurge  pushed  onward  to  an  absolute  Dualism,  out  of  which  had  de- 
Teloped  itself  a  wild  defiance  against  the  God  of  the  worid  and  his  laws, 
—  ahold  antinomianism.  According  to  their  theory,  the  redeeming 
spirit*  could  enter  into  no  union  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  De- 
miurge ;  he  only  assumed  an  apparently  sensible  form.  When  the  Jews 
vere  for  crucifying  him,  having  the  power,  as  an  exalted  spirit,  of  cloth- 
ing himself  in  every  species  of  sensible  form,  and  of  presenting  whatever 
shape  he  chose  before  the  eyes  of  the  sensuous  multitude,  he  caused  Si- 
mon of  Cyrene  (Mark  15)  to  appear  to  the  Jews  under  At8  oum.  thape; — ■ 
while  he  lumself  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  rose  without  hindrance 

>  Otig.  c-  C*l«.  lib.  VI,  c  28,  ff.    The  6b-  spoken  of  precisely  limilw  pmrtical  tmtn 

fenre  uid  iiuccnma  Pbiliater,  who  placei  in  raise  fblloirere  of  BBBilide.1,  to  thoM  we 

tfM  Ophitet  M  the  head  of  ihe  uite-Chrii-  meet  wilh  in  ihia  Mrt,  we  ini;:la  be  l«d  to 

tlan  eecta,  caimot  be  considered  aby  good  saapect  that  the  lo  oiled  B.iailideans  of 

auhorilj.  Jrennna  bad  no  coaneclion  whatever  nith 


I  am  indebted  for  ihii  lut  remirii  to  Basilidei. 

■be  proTonnd  criiiqae  of  my  work  on  the  *  The  vaif.    See  above,  the  lysiem  of 

OtKNlici,  by  I>r.  Gienler.  Basitidea. 
*  UnlcM   Cleineal   of   Alexandria   had 
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to  his  invUible  kingdom,  moolting  the  expectations  of  tlie  deluded  Jews. 
To  these  people  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  was  foolishness.  The7 
ridiculed  all  who  confessed  him,  as  confessors  of  a  phantom,  dupes  to 
an  illusion  of  the  senses.  Such  men,  they  allowed,  were  no  longer 
Jews,  but  neither  were  they  Christians.  They  ridiculed  the  martyrs, 
as  men  who  sacri&ced  their  lives  in  the  confession  of  a  phantom.  Those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  true  mysteries  were  well  aware,  that  none 
but  a  few,  only  one  in  a  thousand  could  comprehend  them.  Their  Nut 
(vou!)  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  himself  invisible  to  all ;  and 
ttiey  also  posse3.*ed  the  same.^  There  was  no  form  of  sense  they  could 
not  assume,  no  visible  appearance  to  which  Qiey  could  not  accommodate 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  gross  multatude,  and 
escape  persecution.* 

Cainitks. — Closely  related  on  the  side  of  their  practical  bent  to 
these  Fseudo-Baailldeans,  were  the  Ceinitcs ;  though.  In  respect  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  system,  they  belonged  to  the  great  stock 
of  the  Ophites.  Among  them  as  well  as  among  the  Scthians,  who  were 
of  the  same  stock,  we  meet  with  this  fundamental  idea — that  the 
Sophia  found  means  to  preserve,  through  every  age,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Demiurge's  worid,  a  race  bearing  within  them  the  spiritual  seed  which 
was  related  to  her  own  nature.  But  while  the  Scthians,  whom  we  must 
reckon  with  the  first  class  of  Gnostics,  regarded  Cain  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Hylic ;  Abel,  of  the  Psychical :  and  Seth,  who  was  finally 
to  reappear  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,^  of  the  Pneumatic  principle ; 
the  Cainites,  on  the  other  band,  singularly  distinguished  themselves  by 
assigning  the  highest  place  to  Cain.  To  such  an  extreme  did  these  ex- 
travagant Antinomians  carry  their  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  made  the  worst  characters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  rebels  against  the  laws  of  the  Demiurge,  their  own 
Coryphffiuses.  They  regarded  them  as  the  sons  of  the  Sophia,  and  the 
instruments  she  employed  In  combating  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  To 
these  people,  the  apostles,  without  exception,  appeared  too  narrow  and 
restricted  in  their  views.  Judas  Iscariot  alone  possessed,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  true  Gnosis.  They  held,  that  he  procured  the  death  of  Christ 
from  good  motives ;  for  be  knew  that  this  was  the  only  possible  way  of 
bringing  about  the  destruction  of  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  Their 
principle,  destruction  to  the  works  and  ordinances  of  uie  Demiurge, 
served  as  a  pretext  to  cover  every  species  of  immorality.*  We  ought 
,not  to  wonder  if  such  a  sect,  so  audaciously  perverse,  so  partial  to  the 
tnutor  Judas,  should  finally  become  hostile  to  Christ  himself.  But  the 
language  of  Epiphanius,  which  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  such 

>  This  rnrnlty  of  bcraming  iiiTislble.  wtu  d«*ci-ibed  in  his  ia.itni<liTe  Hiitoij  of  SecM 

darned  also  in  Ihc  Cnhalistic  erhool.    We  unong  the  Jews,  (Briinn,  ISiS.) 

havo  a  remnrka'ile  example  of  this  folly  in  '  Ircn.  lib.  I.  e.  !4. 

8.  Maimon's  life  of  himaclf,  poblished  b^  *  An  idea  nearly  related  to  the  doctiina 

Moriti; — and  itmav  be  obMrvcd  in  gene-  of  the  Clementines. 

ral,  ihst  a gi«nt  mnny  interesting  poinu  of  *  Vid.  Iicn.  lib.  Le.91.    Epphaii.hn«i 

T«Kmblan(^ii  to  Gnosticism  mar  be  traced  38. 
in  (lie  Uler  Jewish  lecis,  which  Beer  hat 
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ma  MtatJly  the  case  with  regard  to  a  portjon  of  the  sect,  ts  too  vagtie 
and  indefinite  to  deserve  being  relied  upon  as  a  safe  antliority  on  Qas 
point. 

CaKPUCBATBS  and  EpIPHANES  ;    PrODICIANS,  ANlTTACTEa,  NlCOLA- 

iTAira,  SIUONIANS. — To  the  class  of  Gnoslics  we  Iiave  just  deGcribed, 
whose  liceutions  tendendes,  so  opposite  to  Christianity,  could  only  find 
an  accidental  point  of  union  in  the  ferment  which  it  excited,  belonged 
Carpoerata.  He  resided  probably,  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  in 
Alexandria,  —  where  a  certain  religions  eclectjcisro  or  syncretism  was 
then  prevuling,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  that  emperor  himself.^ 
He  drew  up  a  system  of  doctrines,  which  passed  over  into  the  handa 
of  his  son,  Epi|^nes.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, abused  and  expended  great  natural  talents  in  the  defence  of  a 
perveree  tendency,  most  pernicious  in  its  influence  on  the  moral  feel- 
ings. According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Garpocrates  had  bn^ed 
himself  with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  it  to  his  son.  Tbe 
Platonic  ideas  of  the  soul's  preexistence,  and  of  that  higher  epedea 
of  knowledge,  which  under  the  form  of  a  reminiscence  came  from 
some  earlier,  heavenly  state  of  being,  gleam  through  the  surface  of 
this  system,  whose  authors  seem  to  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  from 
Plato,  particularly  from  the  Phiedrus.  Their  Qnom*  consisted  in 
the  knowledge  of  one  supreme  original  Being,^  the  highest  unity, 
from  whom  all  existence  has  flowed,  and  back  to  whom  it  strives  to 
retam.  The  Suite  spirits,  ruling  over  the  several  portions  of  the 
earth,  seek  to  counteract  this  universal  striving  after  unity ;  and 
from  their  influence,  their  laws  and  arrangements,  proceeds  all  that 
checks,  disturbs,  or  limits  the  original  communion  lying  at  the  root  of 
nature,  which  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  that  highest  unity.  These 
spirits  seek  to  retain  under  their  dominion  the  souls  which,  emanating 
from  the  highest  unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its  nature,  have  sunk 
down  into  the  corporeal  world,  and  there  became  imprisoned  in  bodies ; 
BO  that  after  death  they  must  migrate  into  other  bodies,  unless  they  are 
capable  of  rising  with  freedom  to  their  original  source.  From  these 
finite  spirits  the  different  popular  religions  had  derived  their  origjn. 
But  the  souls  which,  led  on  by  the  reminiscences  of  their  former  condi- 
tion, soar  upward  to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  unity,  reach  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom  and  repose,  which  nothing  ailcrwarda  is  able  to  dis- 
tarh.  As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To  the  latter 
they  attributed  only  great  strength  and  purity  of  soul,  which  enabled 
him,  through  the  reminiscences  of  his  earlier  existence,  to  attain  the 
highest  flight  of  contemplation,  break  free  from  the  narrow  laws  of  the 
Qod  of  the  Jews,  and  overturn  tbe  religion  which  had  proceeded  from 
tam,  although  educated  in  it  himself.  By  virtue  of  bis  union  with  the 
Honad,  (/ijmc,)  he  was  armed  with  a  divine  power,  which  enabled  him 

■  Be«  hi*  latter,  cited  p.  102.  >  Hence  called,  in  dement  of  Akxoa- 

dri«,  yvOaif  /k-  -'  — 
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to  orercome  the  spirita  of  thia  vorld,  and  the  laws  by  vluch  they  gOT«ni 
the  operations  of  nature,  to  work  miracles,  and  to  preserve  the  utmost 
composure  under  aufieringa.  Bj  the  same  divine  power,  he  was  after 
wards  enabled  to  ascend  in  freedom,  above  all  the  powere  of  these 
apirils  of  the  world,  to  the  highest  unity  —  the  ascension  from  the  world 
of  appearance  to  Nirwana,  according  to  the  system  of  Buddha.  Ths 
sect  accordingly  made  no  diatirtetitm  between  Christ  and  the  wise  and 
good  men  among  every  people,  Tbey  taught  that  any  other  soul  which 
could  soar  to  the  same  height  of  contemplation,  might  be  regarded  as 
standing  on  an  equality  with  Chriat.  In  the  controversy  agunst  coo- 
verting  the  religious  Lfe  into  a  mere  outward  matter,  they  took  sides 
with  St.  Paul,  but  on  &  directly  opposite  principle  ;  not  on  the  principle  oi 
fiuth,  in  the  apoede's  sense,  but  on  that  of  aa  antinomian  Pantheism, 
which  looked  down  upon  morality  of  life  with  a  sort  of  contempt.  Hence 
they  foisted  a  moaning  wholly  alien  from  their  true  import,  upon  Uiose 
fundamental  positions  of  St.  Paul  respecting  the  vanity  of  the  merit  of 
good  works,  and  respecting  justification,  not  by  works,  but  by  faith 
idone.  What  they  understood  by  faith  was  a  mystical  brooding  of  the 
mind  absorbed  in  the  original  Unity.  "  Faith  and  love,"  sud  they, 
*'  constitute  the  essential  thing ;  externals  are  of  no  importance.  He 
who  ascribes  moral  worth  to  these,  makes  himself  their  slave ;  subjects 
himself  to  those  spirits  of  the  world,  from  whom  all  religious  fmd  politi- 
cal ordinances  have  proceeded.  He  cannot  advance,  after  death,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  Metempsychosis.  But  he  who  can  abandon  him- 
self to  every  lust,  without  being  affected  by  any,  who  can  thus  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death  rise  to  the 
umty  of  that  original  Monad,  by  union  with  which  he  was  enabled,  here 
in  the  present  life,  to  break  loose  from  every  fetter  that  had  cramped 
his  being."  ^  Epiphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justification,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  position,  that  all  nature  niamfests  a  striving 
after  unity  and  fellowahip,  and  that  human  laws  which  contradicted 
t^cse  taws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not  subdue  the  appetites  implanted 
in  human  nature  by  the  Creator  himself,  bad  first  introduced  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly he  so  wrested  the  language  of  the  Apoatlo  Paul  respecting 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law  to  m^e  men  boly,  and  its  deagn  to  evoke 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  to  treat  the  Decalogue  witii  bold  con- 
tempt. This  sect  busied  itself  a  good  deal  with  the  art  of  magic. 
Whoever,  by  union  with  the  original  Monad,  was  enabled  to  rise  above 
the  subordinate  gods,  who,  like  all  things  else,  were  subject  to  change, 
' — above  the  finite  spirits  of  the  world,  could  show  this  superiority  by 
his  works,  by  producing  effects  transcending  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
proceeded  from  those  inferior  spirits.  Thus  they  expliuned  the  miracles 
of  Christ ;  holding  that  any  other  person  who  rose  to  this  union  with  the 
Monad,  could  perform  similar  wonders.  These  Carpocratian  doctiines 
embody  a  great  deal  which  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  Hindoo  spirit,' 

1 1ran.  lib.  I.  c  as.  par  O.  PuiOiier.    Puis,  IBS3.    Pag.  31. 

*  8««  Colcbrooka'i  Diiserudon  on  &e  Alihoagh  by  (hu  I  do  not  moan  to  ancrt, 

nsbool  of  SnnkhjL    Enais  snr  la  phihwo-  that    t&SM    doctrinef  —  which,    bomfw, 

pUa  dec  Bindoiu  par  ColelH«oke,  tradnito  might  w«U  be  pOMibfe  in  Iha  atata  of  ioKi^ 
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and  particnlarl;  to  Bnddhaum.'  The  Garpocr&tianB  p&id  divine  hoo- 
ora  to  an  image  of  Christ,  which,  as  tbey  mainttuned,  came  original- 
ly from  Fil&te.  Tba  same  honors  diej  paid  aho  to  the  iiiiB,ges  of 
pigan  philoBophera,  who  had  taken  tLeir  stand,  like  Christ,  above  the 
popular  religion.  In  so  doing,  they  made  use  of  heathen  ceremonies  — 
»  practice  not  to  be  reconciled,  we  must  allovr,  with  the  system  of  Car- 
pocrates  and  Epiphanes  — ■  and  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the<saperstitton 
of  their  followers.  At  Same,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  Cephalene 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  sprang  the  family  of  Epiphanes  on  bis 
mother's  side,  bo  great  ia  said  to  have  been  the  impression  made  by 
this  yoong  man  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  a  temple,  a  museom 
and  altars  were  erected  to  him,  and  divine  honors  paid  to  his  name. 
As  we  have  this  account  from  the  learned  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  a 
man  not  given  to  credulity  in  such  matters,  we  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  fact,  which  indeed  fully  accords  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
tiiose  times.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  from  the  members  of  his 
own  sect,  who  would  probably  meet  witli  a  cordial  reception  on  this 
island,  titat  be  enjoyed  these  honors,  as  the  greatest  of  wise  men.^ 

To  the  same  class  of  UcenHons  Antinomians  belonged  the  sect  of 
Antitactes.  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name.  The  good  and 
gracious  God,  sud  they,  created  all  things  good.  But  one  of  his  own 
o&pring  rebelled  agunat  him.  This  was  Uie  Demiurge,  the  God  of 
the  Jews.  He  it  was  that  sowed  the  tares,  engendered  that  principle 
of  evil  whercK-ith  he  has  encompassed  every  one  of  us ;  by  which,  we 
most  soppose,  b  meant  the  material  body,  constituting  at  once  the 
prison-house  and  the  fouut^n  of  all  sin  to  the  souls  banished  from  ^>ove. 
Thus  he  has  placed  us  at  ennuty  with  the  Father,  and  we  in  turn  set 
oaiselves  at  enmity  with  him.*  To  avenge  the  Father  on  him,  we  do 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wills  and  commands.  As  a  proof  tiiat 
the  Old  Testament  bore  witness  against  itself,  they  appealed  to  MaJ.  8 : 
IS,  qnoting  the  language  of  the  godless  as  words  of  tnitb.^ 

To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Prodicians,  who  were  followers  of  a 
certain  Prodicus.  They  maintained  they  were  sons  of  the  Supreme 
God,  a  royal  race ;  and  therefore  bound  to  no  law,  since  kings  were 
under  none.  They  were  the  lords  of  the  sabbath,  the  lords  over  all 
ordinances.  They  made  the  whole  worship  of  God  to  consist,  probably, 
in  the  inner  contemplation  of  divine  things.  They  rejected  prayer,  and 
periiaps  all  external  worship,  as  suited  to  those  limited  minds  only 
which  were  still  held  in  bondage  under  the  Dcnuurge  ;  and  ^ey  were 

coarw  helnwcn  the  imlioni  at  thni  lime —  '  We  mnke  no  mention  hero  of  Iho  Cy- 

were  derived  indirectly  from  snch  a  aourcci  teiiian  iiiBcriptiona.  of  which  ao  math  hat 

Ann  the  icndotiej  of  tnyslic  Psnlhcism  been  said  in  modem  limea ;  for,  ftlthongh 

(xhiliits  itself  in  limilar  phenomena,  even  ro>ic«ived  exartl]' according  to  tlic  npiric  of 

indepcndenlly  of  all  mch  inllacncu ;  and  Ihia  Kct,  they  have  been  prored  to  be  not 

in  caacs  of  ihia  sort,  iaaiead  of  commani-  genuine. 

eaiton  fnnn  wilhont,  it  ii  lufllcient  to  sup-  *  'AvTiTom&iieSa  roOr^. 

DOrcover,  they  interpolated  the  wMd 
Bv  reHiHting  the  nnaboshed  God, 
I  See  the  remurlu  which  follow,  on  Mani-  men  are  delivered  trmn  hii  bondaga.  Clon 
beiam.  Ruwa.  I  III- 1 440. 

*  denieiiL  Strain.  1.  Ill  f.  428. 
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in  &ie  habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  certain  aipocryjibai  bodo, 
which  were  attributed  to  Zoroaster.^ 

With  this  class  of  Antinomians  belonged  also  the  NicolaitanB — if, 
indeed,  the  actual  existence  of  auch  a  sect  can  be  prored.  Irenffios 
takes  notice  of  a  sect  of  this  kind  which  existed  in  his  time.  He  traced 
it6  origin  back  to  that  Nicolaus,  a  deaoon,  whom  we  find  menli<Hied  in 
the  Acts  of-  the  Apostles ;  and  be  supposed  the  saote  sect  was  described 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  RevelatioD.^  But  it  mi^t  be  doubted, 
whether  Irenseus  was  right  in  the  interpretation  which  he  has  ben 
given  of  the  passage  in  the  Revelation — whether  the  word  Nicolas 
tans,  which  occurs  in  this  place,  is  in  tmth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect, 
and  moro  particularly  of  a  Gnostic  sect.  The  passage  relates  simplj 
to  a  class  of  people  who  were  in  the  practice  of  seducme  Christdaos  to 
parlictpate  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in  the  excesses 
which  attended  them,  — just  as  the  Jens  of  old  were  led  astray  by  the 
Moabites,  Numb.  25.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  name  Nioolai- 
taos  is  employed  purely  in  a  symbolical  sense,  according  to  the  general 
style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  signifies  corrupters,  seducers  of  the  people, 
like  Balaam  ;  — in  this  sense,  Baiaamites.^  It  was  a  favorite  idea  with 
Irenieus,  that  the  Apostle  John,  even  at  this  eariy  period,  had  come 
into  conflict  with  Gnostics  of  various  descriptions; — and  he  was  wont 
to  search  in  the  trritjngs  of  John  for  allusions  bearing  (Ureetly  upon  th« 
Gnostic  heresy.  Having  (bund,  then,  many  of  the  errors  reproved  in 
this  passage  of  the  Revelation  to  be  the  same  that  prevuled  among  the 
Gnostics  of  his  time,  he  concluded  that  the  practical  errors  denounced 
by  the  apostle  might  have  sprung  out  of  a  theoretical  Gnosticism ;  and 
the  name  suggested  to  him  the  Nicolas,  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  as  its 
probable  author.  The  remarks  relating  to  this  sect  in  Irenseua  are, 
however,  really  so  obscnre,  that  we  have  no  just  reason  for  sappoang 
that  he  knew  anything  about  it  from  his  own  personal  observation. 
Had  we  no  other  account,  therefore,  than  that  of  Ireiiseus,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  allow  it  to  be  possible,  at  least,  that  the  tradition  about 
this  sect  had  grown  out  of  some  misconstruction  of  the  passage  in  the 
Revelation ;  though  it  might  seem  stnmge  that  Ironseus,  without  any 
assignable  motive,  should  represent  a  man  who  had  been  chosen  by 
the  apostles  themselves  to  a  public  office,  as  the  founder  of  a  heretiotl 
sect.  But  no  such  mistake  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  case 
of  the  learned  and  unprejudiced  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  m  the  first 
place  was  better  vereod  in  historical  criticism,  and  next  appeals  to  facts 
which  could  not  have  been  fabricated.  There  were  those  who  muD- 
tained  the  pernicious  principle,  already  mentioned,  that  the  lower  pas- 
nons  were  to  be  subdued  by  indulgence,  without  allowmg  the  sinrit  to 
be  affected  by  them.     So  should  men  mortify  the  fiesh,  deabx>y  it  by 

>  SUram.  L  I.  f.  304 ;  I  HI.  f.  «3B-,  1.  VIL  be  doea  not  M  diiUngidah  dwoi  ft«n  otter 

f  TSS.  Onoa^  u  to  mak«  thrir  pee«Uar  ebarat' 

' Iran. I. less.    Bpcaklnsof Adrprmc-  tcristici dekrl; pMmtnent. 

Ifaal  «iTora,be  M7>:  qui  indUcrate.  {uSia-  *BRluiii»PHUaof, — •Eoordi^  to Iki 

f^puf.)  viTDHL  L.e.1.  ill.c  11,  heipeakt  MymolocT  fiom  vbs  ud  Off. 

•r  tbdi  qMcnlativ«  cnort;  whwc  hovaw,  '        "          '^*         ^ 
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ffleana  cfT  itself,  show  contempt  for  it.  Their  motto  con^t«d  of  certun 
words  to  this  purport  which  they  ascribed  to  Nicolas  the  deacon.'  In 
a  passage  which  follows,^  the  Bame  Clement  speaks  of  another  incident 
in  the  Ufe  of  this  Nicolas,  often  appealed  to  by  the  sect  in  justific&doa 
of  their  extravagances.  Accused  by  the  apostles  of  jealousy  towards  his 
wife,  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge,  he  led  her  forth  and 
aaid.  Let  him  that  chooses  roarry  her.  Yet  Clement  himself  was  very 
far  from  believing  that  the  Nicolas  of  the  Act«  was  the  founder  of  this 
sect,  although  they  claimed  him  as  such.  He  defends  the  character 
of  the  man,  as  &  member  of  the  apostolic  church  ;  and  refers  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  testified  that  this  Nicolas  lived  in  honorable  wedlock  to  the 
last,  and  left  behind  him  children  who  led  decent  and  pioua  lives.  We 
see,  then,  that  Ircmeus  was  not  mistaken  in  assuming  the  existence  of 
such  a  sect,  but  only  careless  in  cxannioing  into  the  truth  of  their  pre- 
tended origin.  It  was  the  custom  with  such  sects,  as  we  have  often 
observed,  to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  of  an- 
tiquity, in  the  choice  of  which  they  were  not  seldom  inflnenced  by  cir- 
cumstances quite  accidental.  Thus  the  Nicolaitans  claimed  Nicolas 
the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done  nothing  to  entitle  him 
to  that  bad  distinction.  Clement  supposes  his  words  and  actions  bad 
been  misinterpreted,  and  endeavors  to  explain  them  in  a  milder  sense ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Clement,  in  this  case,  carried  his  criti- 
cism far  enough.  Everything  imputed  to  Nicolas  by  the  tradition 
wears  an  apocryphal  aspect.  Perhaps  the  sect  possessed  a  life  of  him 
drawn  up  by  ^emselves  or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and  nnao- 
thentic  traditions,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  was  embodied.  If  this 
sect  was  really  derived  from  those  Antinomians  who  were  called  Nico- 
laitans in  the  age  of  the  Apostle  John-^a  point  which  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely decided  ^ —  then  posably  this  very  name  in  the  Apocalypse  — 
the  Nieolaitans  —  may  have  led  the  more  recent  sect  to  derive  their 
appellation  from  Nicolas.  Belonging,  as  they  probably  did,  to  the  anti- 
Judaistic  party,  and  consequently  acknowledging  no  other  apostle  than 
Paul,  they  may  have  seized  upon  what  they  found  asserted  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  affording  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  since  it 
had  been  attacked  already  by  the  Judaizmg  teacher  John  ;  and  the  re- 
semblance of  names  would  naturally  invite  them  to  refer  its  origin  back 
to  the  Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  have  noticed  examples 
already  of  Gnostics  choosing  for  their  leaders  persons  whose  characters 
appear  in  an  unfavorable  light  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 

Wo  have  still  to  mention  the  Simtmiant —  an  eclectic  sect,  who  can 
scarcely  be  bronjrht,  however,  under  any  one  specific  class ;  since  they 
seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves,  sometimes  to  paganism,  ix 

1  To  Srlv  napaxp^irSai  Tg  eapni.    Clem,  onlj  Cha  TiHmo,  which  existed  bdbre.  that 

8tnnii.l.II.f.4M.  ^veocrwiioTi  lo  this  EUloaion  to  Batum, 

*!»&!.  III.  C  436.  yet  it  could  not  be  inferiHl  ihenco  notirith- 

*  Even  lhoa);ti  ihc  name  Nirolnilana  in  itanding,  ihu  (he  party  then  existing  «u 

tbc  Rcvoluian  were  rcnily  the  pmpcr  name  a  Onoalic  one.    See  resparting  lliis  tte^ 

Ot  a  pnrty  winch  owed  ib<  rke  lo  some  per-  my  ApoitoL  Uiitory,  rol.  II.  p.  033 
•on  by  the  nrniie  of  Nii'olas,  ind  it  was 
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others  to  Jiidusm  or  fa)  th«  religious  opinions  of  the  Samuitana,  and 
at  others  again  to  Cbrislianity  —  sometimes  to  bave  been  rigid  ascetics, 
at  others  wild  scofTcrs  at  all  moral  law,  (the  Entjchites.)  Simon  Ma- 
gus was  tfaeir  Christ,  or  at  least  a  form  of  manifestation  of  the  redeem- 
ing Chrut,  wbo  had  manifested  himself  also  in  Jesus ;  — whether  it  wh 
that  thej  actually  derived  their  origin  from  a  party  founded  by  the 
sorcerer  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  sprung 
up  at  some  later  period,  they  chose,  of  their  own  fancy,  Simon  Magus, 
a  name  so  odious  to  the  Christians,  for  their  Corypbseus,  and  forged 
writinga  in  hia  n3,me  which  made  pretenffions  to  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
opinion  of  some  learned  writers,  Ih&t  another  Simon,  distinct  from  the 
older  Simon  Magus,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  be- 
came confounded  with  this  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  by  no 
means  called  for  to  explain  the  historical  fact.* 

AMiJaoA  Gwutict,  tcio  itron  to  apprthmd  Chridiaiiitii,  hantva;  in  iu  Pmitj/  <ad  attclM 

Strongly  contrasted  with  these  Gnostics,  whom  we  have  just  been  con- 
udering,  and  who  were  directed  awayfrom  the  ethical  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity by  their  own  prevailing  bent,  were  another  class,  who  were  led  to  op- 
pose Jnd^m  through  the  influence  of  a  mistaken  Christian  interest,  and 
were  betrayed  into  Gnosticism  by  their  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending 

It  prop-  lUtae,  and  on  it  vni  the  inscription.  Stmtf 

:  found-  ni  Stingo  Deo  I^ldio  lacrum.    True,  tlui 

sn  iH  v^nnsuwi  bccu,  H-iiuin.-u  unmeriied  itcme  was  not  eifcMd  hj  tile  Roman  wn- 

imporunce    in    the   Chriatian    charch,   bj  ale,  nor  bj  the  cmperar,  but  bj  a  eerUhl 

being  belli  up  at  ilic  pfia  father  of  the  Sextni  Pomuciui.     But  Juclin.  with  his 

Onostic  hcrcHv.  Ai  the  reprcsenlBliveof  t^M  bead  full  of  the  lc(:end>  abonl  Simon  Ha- 

whole  thtoiofiiko-gotlic  tendoncy.  in  oppo-  gns,  overlooked  all  this,  and  confoanded 

■ition  to  the  simple  faith  in  rereUtion,  ha  the  S«mo  Saneui,  (a  Sabma-Romim  deiij, 

became,  to  to  s|>cak,  ■  mythical  personase,  probolilv  unltnown  to  Juslin,  who  was  bM- 

and  ea>e  o<™«ion  for  nianr  flvtilioos  Ic-  ter  versed  in  the  Greek  ihan  in  the  Romaa 

gendd,  such,  for  cxnmple,  aa  hi«  dispnte  mjlholo^j,)  with  the  wordi  Simo  aanctns; 

with  tin  Apostle  Peter,  and  his  unsacceu-  fur  it  id  la  be  ohserrcd  that  the  cognomen 

ful  experiment  in  ihc  art  of  flying.     The  of  that  deity  was  somelimns  written  sane- 

most  in^eniODS  nersion  of  this  story  is  to  tns  instead  of  i&ncai.    TertuUian.  who  had 

be  fimnd  in  the  Clementines.    It  is  a  sin-  a  more  famiiiar  ltnowle<i(>c  of  Bomnn  an- 

Ciar  fact,  however,  that  Justin  Mnrtyr,  in  tiquitiet,  mi^ht  be  cxpoi'led,  it  is  tme.  to 

.  second  npology  to  the  Itoman  Emperor,  know  better;  but  even  he  was  too  pirjo. 

mentions  a  pillar  erected  at  Rome  to  this  dired  in  such  cateB,  and  too  ignorant  of 

BimOD,  on  an  inland  in  the  Tiber,  (iv  r^  criticism,  to  institute  any  farther  examina- 

Tifftpt  iruraiiv,  /itra^i)  ruv  duo  yepvput,]  lion  with   repanj  to  the  correctness  of  a 

with  the  inscription,   Simon]   deo  sanctn.  sUilemenl  which  was  in  accordance  with  hil 

Allhouch  sorcerers  of  this   stamp  could  taste,  and  which  besides  rame  to  him  on  so 

often  lind  their  way  even  to  persons  of  the  rei>pectuble  auihority.    The  more  critical 

highest  rank,  tcI  it  is  incredihle,  Ihnt  the  Aloitandrians  take  rio  notice  oT  the  mailer, 

folly  should  ever  he  mrricd  to  such  an  ei-  Origen'i  rimarit,  (lib.  I.  c.  Cels.  c.  ST.)  that 

■feme  as  to  the  erection  of  a  italne  and  the  this  Simon  was  not  known  beyond  PaJei- 

Mjsing  of  a  decree  of  Ihc  senate,  enrolling  line  by  any  but  Cliririians,  who  became  ac- 

Simon  Magus  among  the  dcos  Romnnoi.  quainied  with  liim  from  the  Acta  of  tho 

ThecorTcclnessofJustin't  statement  niig;lit  Apostles,  would  seem   to  imply,  that  be 

Iherefore  be  called  in  question,  even  though  looked  npon  ib«  story  of  the  pillar  civeteA 

it  were  impossible  to  show  the  reason  of  to  him  in  Rome,  as  a  hnlon.    The  Sama- 

bit  mistake.    But  the  occiuion  of  his  mis-  ritau  Goetn  and  Heresinrrhs,  DoMiheus  and 

talie  may  noi^  us  it  would  seem,  be  ex-  Mcaandcr,  (the  Inderof  whom  is  renroaenl- 

plained.    In  Ihe  year  l.'iT4,ailonc  wosdng  ed  to  hiive  been  adi&eiple  of  Simon  Msgns.) 

np  at  the  spot  described  hy  Justin,  wbic£  deserve  still  less  to  he  pnnicniarly  noticed 

^>pcan  to  have  served  ai  the  pcdesttJ  of  a  In  the  history  of  Chtistiitn  sous. 
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die  ethical  olemest  in  Christiaai^.  We  hare  observed  already,  in  that 
Bection  of  the  present  history  which  relates  to  the  Christian  Me,  how 
poeeible  it  was,  that  there  should  spring  up  in  the  courae  of  its  progres- 
sive movement,  a  one-sided  ascetic  tendency,  leading  to  a  wrongly  con- 
ceived opposition  to  the  world  and  to  nature.  Now  a  tendency  of  this 
Bort  might  be  united  with  the  absolute  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,  and  in 
&.e  Utter  doctrine  find  a  speculative  ground  of  support.  Thus  arose 
those  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in  which  the  practical,  ascetic 
element  especially  predommated,  and  which  were  distinguished  for  a 
certain  earnestness  of  moral  spirit,  running  however  into  the  extreme 
of  rigid  asceticiBtn. 

a,  Satubmin. — The  first  whom  we  shall  mention  here  is  Satumin, 
who  lived  at  Antioch,  in  tbe  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Ilis  doc- 
trines, so  far  as  tiiey  can  be  ascert^ed  firom  our  imperfect  sources  of 
information,^  were  as  follows :  At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  emanatinn 
world,  on  the  boundaries  between  the  Idngdom  of  light  and  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  or  of  the  cAq,  stand  the  seven  lowest  angels,  spirits  c?  the 
stars.  These  combine  together  to  win  away  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, a  territory  on  which  to  erect  an  independent  empire  of  their  own. 
Thus  sprang  into  being  this  earthly  world,  and  through  its  different  re- 
gions  these  spirits  of  the  stars  dispersed  themselves.  At  their  head  stands 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  war  with  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who  will  not  suffer 
HuHi  kingdom  to  grow  at  tbe  expense  of  his  own,  and  constantly  seeks 
to  destroy  what  they  strive  to  bmld  up.  A  feeble  ray  only  gleams  down 
to  them  from  the  higher  kingdom  of  light.  Tbe  appearance  of  this 
light  from  above  fills  them  with  a  longing  for  it.  They  would  seize  it 
for  themselves,  but  cannot.  Whenever  they  would  grasp  it,  it  retires 
from  them.  Hence  tiiey  enter  into  a  combination  to  charm  this  ray  of 
the  higher  light,  uid  to  fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom,  hy  means  of  an 
image  fashioned  after  the  shape  of  light  floating  above  them.  But  the 
form  made  by  the  angels  cannot  raise  itself  towards  heaven,  cannot 
stand  erect.^  It  is  a  bodily  mass  mthout  a  soul.  At  length  the  Su- 
preme Father  looks  down  with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  light  on  the 
feeble  being  man,  who  has  been  created,  however,  in  his  own  image. 
He  infuses  into  him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life.  Man  now,  for  the 
first  time,  becomes  possessed  of  a  soul,  and  can  raise  himself  erect 
towards  heaven.  The  godlike  germ  is  destined  to  unfold  itself,  in  those 
human  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted,  to  distinct  personality,  and 
to  return  after  a  determinate  period  to  its  original  source.  The  men 
who,  carrying  within  them  these  divine  seeds,  ore  appointed  to  reveal 
tiie  Supreme  God  on  earth,  stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing 
nothmg  but  the  hylic  principle,  are  inatruTnents  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. Now  to  destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits,  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independent  kingdom,  aa 
nell  as  to  destroy  the  empire  of  darkness,  and  save  those  men  who, 
through  the  divine  seed  of  life,  have  become  partaken  of  his  own  nfr- 

1  IrciUBni  and  Epiphanini.  ■  See  above,  wnceming  the  Ophites. 
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tare,  the  Snpreme  God  sent  down  hia  .£on  Nua,  ^veit')  Bat  nnee 
tha  latter  could  not  enter  into  say  union  wiUi  the  ptaaetary  emjure,  « 
the  material  world,  he  appeared  under  the  disguiae  and  semblmoe 
merely  of  a  seumble  form. 

It  is  evident  of  iteelf,  how  spODtaneoosly  the  ascetic  bent  above  meih 
tjooed,  the  excessive  valuation  of  celibacy,  would  spring  up  out  of  each 
a  STstem. 

b.  Tatiait  andthb  ExcEATn-BS. — Tattan  of  Assyria  lived  at  Bom 
as  a  rhetorimn,  where  he  was  converted  to  Chriatiamty  by  Um 
instrumentality  of  JusUn  Martyr,  who  was  on  terms  of  greats 
intimacy  with  him  on  account  of  their  having  received  the  same 
philosophical  education  in  the  Platonic  school.  During  tiie  life- 
time of  Justin  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Ho  com- 
posed, while  still  entertaining  the  same  views,  after  Justdn's  death, 
an  apologetic  diacourac,'  which  cootaina  a  good  deal,  however,  which 
might  be  accommodated  to  the  doctrines  of  Onostit^m.  In  this 
diacourse,  Tatian,  like  his  teacher  Justin,  following  the  example  of 
Philo,  received  into  his  syatem  the  entire  Platonic  doctrine  concermng 
matter,  incon^tent  aa  it  was  with  a  theory  in  which  the  doctrine  of  tiie 
creation  from  nothing  was  still  maint^ned.  It  was  this  Platonic  doc- 
,  trine  which  led  him  to  adopt  also  the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike  spirit 
of  life  wedded  to  its  kindred  matter,  whence  he  derived  the  evil  spirits, 
vhom  he  describes  as  neiiiara  iitxa, — inconnstent  as  this  hypgtheui 
■lao  was  with  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  evil 
sprits,  and  concermng  the  origin  of  Bin.  In  this  discourse  already,  he 
advanced  a  theory,  which,  we  may  remark,  had  found  its  way  out  of 
some  Jewish  system  of  theology  into  tiie  speculations  of  several  of  the 
;  early  church  teachers,  —  that  the  human  soul,  like  everything  else 
formed  and  partaking  of  matter,^  is  by  its  own  nature  mortal ;  tiiat  the 
first  man,  living  in  communion  with  God,  had  within  him  Aprinciplt 
of  diirine  life,  exalted  above  the  nature  of  this  soul  which  had  been 
derived  from  matter,  and  tbat  this  is  properly  the  image  of  Qod,"  by 
virtue  of  which  man  became  immortal.  Having  lost  this  image  by  an, 
■  he  fell  a  prey  to  matter  and  to  mortality. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  together  as  they 
were  in  Tatian's  syatem,  would  furnish  a  convenient  foothold  for  the 
Gnostic  idea  of  the  t^,  and  of  the  distinction  between  the  v^wov  and 
the  mrev/iaTucov,  and  how  they  would  naturally  result  in  an  aacedcism, 
striving  after  an  absolute  estrangement  from  the  diings  of  sense.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Irenasus,*  Tatian  conceived  a  doctrine  of  .^ona , 
umilar  to  that  of  the  Valentinians ;  yet  this  would  not  suffice  of  itself 
to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  kit  system  bore  any  affinity  to  the 
Valentinian.   According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  he  belonged  to  the 

I  Bit  ^Df  ^pic  *£Uip<ic.  with  tha  abaT»-i»entioa«d  dittiiictiaii  b»-  i 

•  A  iretuuo  iiTuKov.  tween  tho  ^luxttar  &nd  (he  mnfiariKar  in 

■  Beov  tUim  jcol  b/ioUian.  the  nature  of  the  first  m>n,  tio  baiiiig  hnf^ 

*  According  to  Irenaus,  Tatian  wu  1A<    the  loiwr  bj  »n.    Lib.  I,  c.  SB. 

,/Ertf  to  MMTt  the  rondemnatoiT  lentence  *  Comp.  Clem.  Slront.  lib.  lU.  C  4C5.  C- 
of  the  Ant  man;  which  indeed  wonid  agrea        *L.cf.  4&0,  D. 
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class  of  MtiJeviBli  Gnostics,  and  transferred  St.  Paul's  statement  of 
the  contrariety  between  tbe  old  and  the  new  man,  to  the  relation  of  the  '_ 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  —  yet  he  might  perhaps  have  expressed  him-  r 
self  in  this  way,  eren  according  to  the  Valcntlnian  Gnosis,  which  hy| 
no  means  supposed  an  absolute  contrariety  between  the  two  economies. 
A  remarli  of  Tatian,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  he  was  far  from  separating  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of  the  Old  ' 
Testament,  so  entirely  from  all  connection  with  the  higher  world.  He 
looked  upon  the  expression  in  Genesis,  "  Let  there  be  light," — and  this 
may  serve  to  illustrate  his  arbitrary  mode  of  interpretmg  scripture,  — ■ 
not  as  the  commanding,  creative  word,  but  as  the  language  of  prayer. 
The  Demiurge,  seated  on  the  dark  chaoe,  prays  that  light  may  ^ine 
down  &om  above.'  Tatian's  strong  leaning  towards  a  fanatical  aeceli- 
cism  might  perhaps  warrant  the  conclumon,  however,  that  he  drew  a  . 
sharper  line  of  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge  and/ 
the  higher  world,  and  consequently  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  tjian  could  be  admitted  by  the  principles  of  tlie  Yalentinisn 
school ;  for  this  practical  repugnance  to  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge 
was  usually  connected  with  an  opposition  to  it  in  theory. 

Tatian  was  aware  that  tbe  system  of  Christian  morals  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  take  its  laws 
from  thence.  Assuming  this,  he  wroto  a  work  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  how  true  perfection  might  be  attained  by  the  imitation  of ; 
Christ.*  He  failed  only  in  one  respect ;  that  he  did  not  seize  the  life 
of  Christ  in  its  completoness,  and  in  its  relation  to  his  mission  as  the 
redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  author  of  the  new  creation  of  divine 
life,  which  was  designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  all  human  relations 
only  in  the  further  course  of  its  development  from  him.  Paying  no 
re^rd  to  this,  he  held  the  life  of  celibacy  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
worldly  possessions,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.  to_  be  the  distinctive  [ 
mark  of  Christian  perfection.  But  to  such  as  appealed  to  the  life  of  ' 
Christ  considered  in  this  light,  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  "  The  , 
specific  nature  of  Christ's  being,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  men, ', 
left  no  room  for  the  marriage  relation.  That  necessity  of  something  to 
complete  the  human  nature,  which  is  grounded  in  the  mutual  relation 
of  tbe  sexes,  found  no  place  in  him.  The  only  analogon  to  the  mai> 
ria}^  estato  was,  in  his  case,  the  relation  he  boars  to  the  church,  which 
is  bound  to  him,  as  his  bride.  Nothing  could  issue  fromliim,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  a  spiritual  posterity."  '  The  strong  bias  of  Tatian  in 
this  particular  direction  led  him  to  understand  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1 
Corinth.  T :  5,  as  teaching  that  marriage  and  unchastity  were  one  and 
the  same  thing  —  both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.*    It  may  be  too, 

Theodot.  Didaieiil.  Anntol.  f.  SOS. —  avaY*''lov,&iS!u(iifvovTiitaiii6v^>vlp^ti)9 

:iiei  do  oral.  c.  M.  ytyovaTc.     Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  446. 
Itpt  Toi  unnl  r*»i  miriipa  xaTaima/ioS.         '  Pnul,  he  afllnnB,  ijivei  psrmisaion   in 

'  04<  Imwi  T^  alriav  toD  fd)  j^uoi  riv  thi*  pl»re  hnt  tnleiuibly,  —  >nd  immediilt- 

nifKov,  TpCiTini  atv  yap  r^  ISiav  \viipjv  \j  thrinka  bfich  from  what  he  permiu,  when 

'^X'  ^hv  tnKj-ttaiav,  Inura  ii  oOi  uvfifKJ-  he  layt  ihat  tlioie  vho  followed  hla  penDU- 

Tor  h"  KOivdc,  iva  Hoi  0ori^ov  riref  jtord  lion  woiilii  serve  two  iMEteni  by  matual 

aapfa  StvOy,  fvti  Tuvmrotiira^ai  r,v  airu  cootiacim  atii  prajcr  they  WOold  terra 
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thftt  besides  the  cimoDical  gospels,  be  made  use  of  apocirphkl  bistoriea, 
in  which  the  image  of  Christ  had  already  become  modified  mider  tbe 
influeDce  of  theoaopbico-ascetic  babita  of  contemplation.'  As  the  tco- 
dency  to  a  theosopbical  asceticism  of  this  kind,  which  sprung  up  in  the 
East,  had  now  become  widely  spread,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  tiiere 
were  diSerent  kinds  of  these  abgHnenU,^  who  bad  do  specinl  conuection 
with  Ta^n,  and  who  belonged  in  part  to  the  Jetiish  and  putlj  to  the 
antiJewish  part;.* 

c.  Marcion  and  ms  School.  —  In  tbe  case  of  the  Gnostics  last 
considered,  we  observe  already  the  daaliatic  element  asserting  it- 
self chiefly  on  the  practical  side,  on  the  side  of  ethics,  while  the 
speculative  retreats  proportionally  out  of  view.  This  is  still  more 
clearly  apparent  in  the  case  of  Marcion.  He  is  tbe  terminating 
point  at  which  this  whole  development  naturally  ends;  mnce  he 
belongs  with  the  Gnostdcs  only  in  a  ungle  respect.  He  stands  oa 
the  dividing  line  between  Qnosticism,  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
which  is  to  speculation,  and  a  predominant  practical  direction  of  mind, 
diametrically  opposed  to  speculative  Gnosticism ;  so  that,  considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  Alexandrian  theology  recognized  by  the  great 

Odd,  hj  ineonttnence  they  wontd  serre  dD'  1. 10.    TatUn  nii|[ht  find  ocpaNon  alM,  ma 

chuLlu  and  SaLan.    Slroin.  I.  III.  T.  460.  the  gronnil  or  hU  peruluu-  OnoglJc  view* 

Aocording  lo  EuwIhqii,  — I.  IV.  c.  2B,  —  he  conraming  Chrisl,  to  leave  ont  thoM  paru 

wu  Kcnsed  of  DtideDaking  to  garble  ami  of  the  eospcls  ithich  coolaiii  the  gura«h>- 

klter  manj  expreniona  in  the  writin);!  of  giea,  and  perhaps  all  that  rtlatad  a>  Christ^ 

St.  P*u1 ;  bat  from  ihe  words  of  Eoaeb'tui,  nntiviiy. 

uvuc  ailTi^  fierai^pairai  ^vlic,  ilf  i^iSuip-         *  'Ej-icparjrai,  imraimMai,  Upatrapaaro- 

0ai/urar  airuv  r^  njf  ApudEuf  ainToiai,  nu,  (hecaow  they  madt  SM  of  water  onlj 

<t  u  impoAsible  to  dctennjne,  i->— '-—  ■■—  -■  ••■ —  > 

alterations  were  made  lo  Tavor  li  _ 

matic  and  ethirul   prinoiplei,  or  whether  nos,  ill  whose  doctrines  we  may  reeccniae. 

^ej  were  ctuini^es  from  the  HebnUstic  into  perhaps,    the    lining    inBucnre    of    Iba 

A  partn' Oreek ;  and  then  the  qoeaikin  nriies,  Alcxnndrian.Jewuh  theoloKj  ;  Ihe  ciajrji- 

whether  Tatjan  aciually  allowed  himself  in  Xios  idt'  AlyvB-Tioo;  Mng  the  HNiTce,  in- 

the  practice  of  such  an  arbitrary  sort  of  deed,  whence  he  deri  red  hia  knowledge  at 

criticism,  which  certainly  is  aiiiie  po&sible  j  the  Rospcl  history.    Regarding  Adam  ai  ■ 

or  whether  he  only  had  in  nis  po&seiuion  lymbol  of  the  aoul  dej^raded  from  a  hear- 

certun  readingi  varying  rram  the  received  cnly  condition  lo  the  corporeal  worid,  he 

t«xt,  which  it  was  af  snmeil,  as  a  matter  of  made  it  the  diief  duly  of  man  lo  jnun  the 

course,  might   be   regarded  at  intentiooal  maatery  over  matlor  by  means  of  aKctio 

falsi n rations.  anstcrilie;,  and  for  this  reason  would  not 

■  We  »hauM  know  something  more  on  admit  ihnt  CbriM  had  ^pear«d  in  lhB.cor- 

Ihii  point,  if  Talian's  "  eioj-yiiioi/  iii  rro-  poreal  world.     He  waa  ooiwhlered  one  of 

CTupuv  "  vrere^iiil  e^tmal.    The  old  writers  the  lending  men  of  the  Docttjc    In  hii 

aecm  lo  have  looked  apan  tliis  work  as  a  jf^D^riiu.  he  endeavomd  lo  intrndDce  hii 

conipendioQs  harmony  of  the  four  impels,  doctrines  into  tlie  Old  Tentamentby  moaw 

liusab,  I.  IV,  c  ai);  bat  It  mav  be  doahted  of  the  nlle^rical  method  of  interpcMaiioD. 

whether  Tatian  really  connncd  himself  lo  See  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  I.  f  330;  lib.  111.  f. 

our  four  canonical  gospels,  —  whether  ho  4tj5,     Forthemiore.  the  Beverians  helonj;  to 

did  not  at  least  make  some  nse  of  leienl  a  class  whidi  passn  eonerally  nnder  th* 

kpocryphal    gmpels  ;   lince    according   to  name  of  Encralitea.   They  ore  said  lo  hava 

Epiphaniua'  account,  —  whii^  wo  must  al-  pprang  from  a  certain  Scvcrnv  and  tolu»a 

low  li  extremely  vaeue,  —  this  collection  nyectcd  the  epistles  of  Panl,  and  ihe  Acta 

possessed  some  resemblance  to  the  clia-f/i-  of  the  Anontlen.    Thcodoret.  hsirec.  fab.  L 

!Lov  Ka&'  liipaioii(.     Thaodorelus   found  SI.     Thtir  hostility  to  Panl  mi^t  be  con- 

roMV  than  two  hundred  copies  of  this  work  sidcred.  perhaps,  u  an  indicalion  of  their 

tn  nsewithin  his  SyriHndioccs(i,and  lhoD;>ht  origin   from  the   Jewish  CbristiaD  part;f. 

it  his  duty  lo  wiiJidraw  them,  probably  he-  The  inference,  however,  is  the  leaa  sore,  bis- 

cause  he  lonnd  them  lo  contain  a  good  deal  cause  the  peculiar  spirit  of  iheir  docuine 

of  heretical  matter.    Theodorei.  hietcL  fab.  may  bate  led  Uiem  lo.  that  boniUij. 
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body  of  the  ohnreh  oontfuos  more  thai  ia  in  affioitj  vith  Gooeticism, 
than  the  theology  of  Marcion.  Ihe  Ckrittian  interest  is  more  directly 
kddreGsed  by  htm  tiiaa  it  is  by  the  other  Grnoatics,  because  hie  whole 
being  is  for  more  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Christianity ;  because  the 
Christian  element  properly  constituted  the  ground-tone  of  his  vhole 
inner  life,  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  in  religion  and  theology ;  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  other  Gnostics,  this  was  only  one  spiritual  tendency 
belon^g  to  them  along  with  several  others  of  a  foreign  character,  — 
ftltlioagh  it  was  somedmes  the  predominant  one.  It  is  insLrucdve  to 
observe,  how  a  tendency  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of  Christianity 
may  be  impelled,  by  taking  a  settled  direction  on  one  particular  side, 
to  allow  tiio  admisKon  of  unchristian  elements.  It  must  leave  us  with 
a  Bad  impression  of  human  weakness,  to  see,  in  the  example  of  this 
remsHcable  man,  in  what  a  strange  relation  or  want  of  relation  die 
spflcnlatiTe  system  may  stand  to  that  which  moves  and  animates  the 
inmost  life  of  the  man  —  to  see  how,  by  his  own  misunderstanding  of 
himself,  be  could  lead  others,  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  him  by 
the  fellowship  of  tlie  same  higher  life,  to  misunderstand,  be  deceived 
in,  and  condemn  him ;  and  those  very  persons  too  who  came  nearest  to 
him  ia  what  constituted  the  fundamental  and  essential  character  of 
their  spintual  bent.  This  world,  in  which  we  come  to  our  knowledge 
neiliier  of  God,  nor  of  ourselves,  nor  of  each  other,  directly,  but  omy 
titrongh  a  glass  in  broken  and  refracted  rays,  is  full  of  misunderstand- 
ings. What  Marcion  had  in  common  widi  the  Gnostics,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  Gnostics  belonging  to  the  lasirmentioned  class,  consisted 
partly  in  Ms  attempt  to  sunder  the  God  of  nature  and  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Gt>d  of  the  gospel,  —  to  separate  generally  the  purely 
human  from  the  divine,  and  partly  in  vaiious  speculative  elements 
which  he  wrought  into  his  reli^ous  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
evident  Uiat  he  had  arrived  at  what  he  had  in  common  with  them,  by 
a  method  wholly  difierent  from  theirs.  Hia  God  he  had  first  found  in 
Christ,  and  t&at  glory  of  God  which  was  revealed  to  him  in  Christ,  he 
could  nowhere  find  agun  in  nature  or  in  history.  The  speculative  ele- 
ments which  he  borrowed  from  other  Gnostics,  were  to  him  but  expedi- 
ents which  he  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  chasm  neces- 
sarily left  in  his  system,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  bent  of  mind 
radically  different  and  purely  proc^'coZ.  It  clearly  was  not  his  object, 
as  it  was  tiie  object  of  other  Gnostics,  to  supply  the  imagined  detects 
of  Christjanity  by  a  speculative  solution  of  (fimculties  taken  from  other 
systems  of  doctnne ;  but  the  design  he  started  with  was  simply  to  re- 
More  Christianity  in  its  purity,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  corrupted 
b^  foreign  additions.  The  oneeided  position  from  which  he  started 
with  this  object  in  view  was  the  occasion  of  most  of  his  errors. 

He  did  not  make  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  main  source  of  this 
geniune  Christianity,  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  be  confined  to  the 
general  inteUtion  of  the  church;  for  in  this,  according  to  his  opinion, 
foreign  elements  had  already  become  mingled  with  the  pure  apostolical 
Christianity.  Taking  his  stand,  in  the  spirit  of  true  protestantism,  on 
the  ground  of  positive  Christianity,  he  would  admit  that  nothing  but 
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the  words  of  Christ  and  of  his  genuiaa  disciples  oaght  to  be  considered 
•  as  the  fountua-bead  of  the  true  gospel.  We  must  confess,  that  instead 
of  recognizing  the  many  different  phases  of  Christiaoity  presented  in 
the  manifbldneas  of  the  organs  chosen  for  its  promulgation,  he  atbwed 
himself  to  indulge  an  arbitrary  partiality  in  distinguishing  and  separat* 
ing  them  one  from  the  other.  His  efforts  in  looking  np  the  earliest 
records  of  the  pure,  original  Christianity,  led  him  into  historical  and 
critical  iave 9 ligations ,  lying  remote  from  the  contemplative  direction  of 
mind  peculiar  to  other  Gnostics.  But  here  also  he  presents  to  ua  a 
warning  example  —  showing  how  such  investigations,  when  guided  aod 
controlled  by  preconceived  dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understaad- 
ing  has  entangled  itself,  most  necessarily  lead  to  disastrous  results,  — ■ 
showing  how  easilyan  arbitrary  hypeiHiriticism  may  slide  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  in  opposing  a  careless  facility  of  belief,  and  how  readily, 
in  combating  one  class  of  doctrinal  prejudices,  one  may  fall  into  others 
differing  only  in  kind. 

The  other  Gnostics  united  with  their  theosophic  idealism,  a  mystical, 
allegorizing  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The  simple-hearted  Mar* 
cion  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  artificial  method  of  interpretation. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  literal  tjilerprfi- 
taHori  which  prevailed  among  the  antagonists  of  Gnosticism ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  his  example,  how  even  this  method  of  interpretation,  when 
not  united  with  other  hermeneutical  principles,  and  when  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  must  lead  to  many  arbitrary  procedures. 

The  opposition  between  vimit  and  Tvuotr,  between  an  exoteric  and 
an  esoteric  Christianity,  was  among  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  other 
Gnostic  systems ;  but  in  Marcion's  case,  on  the  contrary,  who  adhered 
so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle  Paul,  no  such  oppodtion  could  possi- 
bly be  allowed  to  exist.  To  the  merely  outward,  and  more  truly  Jew- 
ish than  Christian  notion  of  iri'<mr,  which  had  found  admission  into 
the  Christian  church,  ho  opposed  —  not  a  86lf-conceit«d  Gnosis,  but  the 
conception  of  marit  itself,  apprehended  according  to  the  genuine  sense 
of  St.  Paul,  In  his  view,  Tiffrif  was  the  common  fountain  of  the 
divine  life  for  all  Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  higher  ttum  the 
illumination  which  every  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  recog- 
nized as  genuine  Christianity,  ought  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  ^ 
capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  He  could  make  no 
other  distinction  than  tiiat  between  the  riper  Christians  and  those 
th;it  needed  still  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  principles,  (the  cate- 
chumens.} 

In  a  two-fold  respect,  Marcion'a  appearance  is  a  fact  of  great  signi- 
ficance in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  he  stands  ft 
living  witness  of  the  impression  which  Christianity,  as  something  wholly 
new  and  supematurally  divine,  produced  on  men  of  strong  and  lively 
feelings.  Wc  see  how  Christianity  appeared  to  such  a  person,  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  had  been  reached  by  bis  age,  uu 
in  its  relation  to  all  that  had  proceeded  forth  out  of  the  previous  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  It  is  a  fact,  which  here  speaks  to  us.  Nest  the 
great  significance  of  Marcion'a  appearance  conusbs  in  this :  that  w4 
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peTCeive  in  Mm  the  Bret  aymptoma  of  a  reaction  necessaiy  in  A«  conrM 
of  tlie  bistoneat  evolution,  —  a  reaction  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine, 
reclaming  its  rightful  autborily,  against  the  strong  leaning  of  the 
church  to  the  side  of  James  and  Peter — a  reaction  of  tlie  -  Christiaa 
cousciouaneas,  re-aaaerting  the  independence  acquired  for  it  by  the 
labors  of  Paul,  against  a  new  combination  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ele- 
ments —  a  reaction  of  the  protestant  spirit  agiunst  the  catholic  element 
now  awelling  in  the  bad.  At  its  fitst  appearance,  this  reaction  might 
easily  be  led  wrong,  and  tend  too  exclusively  agun,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  trudi.  It  was  needful  that  various  momenta  should  be  evolved, 
before  the  reaction  could  be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itaelf,  and  therefore 
certain  of  the  victory.  As  Marcion  gives  us  the  picture  of  Paul,  not 
in  all  the  harmonious  many-ndedneat  of  his  great  apirit,  but  only  in  ft 
angle  aspect  of  it,  we  consequently  find  in  Marcion  himaelf  the  impet- 
W)U8  ardwr,  but  not  the  calm  reflective  prudence,  —  the  practical,  but 
not  the  di^ectic  spirit  of  Paul — we  find  in  htm  Uie  acutcneas  and  per- 
spicacity of  the  apoatle  in  diaoeming  and  setting  forth  oppoeites,  bat 
not  the  conciliating  wisdom  for  which  the  apostle  was  no  less  distin- 
gulsbed.  We  shall  now  endeavor  to  seice  the  character  of  Marcion  in 
its  connection  with  that  stage  of  development  the  church  had  arrived 
at  in  his  time  —  though  in  doing  this  we  must  be  made  to  feel  the  great 
want  under  which  we  labor,  of  satisfactory  infonnation  with  regard  to 
his  earirhabitaof  Ufeand  education.  This  deficiency  we  must  endeavor 
to  sapply  by  the  lud  of  historical  combination. 

M^arcioa  was  horn  at  Sinope,  in  Pontna,  near  the  be^uning  of  the 
second  century.  According  to  one  report,^  which  is  not  placed,  how- 
ever, beyond  all  doubt,  hia  father  waa  biahop  of  the  church  in  Sinope. 
In  this  country,  there  were  beyond  question  families,  even  thus  early,  in 
which  Chriatianity  had  been  handed  down  from  parents  to  children ;  so 
that  Marcion  might  have  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the 
influence  of  his  early  education ;  —  yet  even  suppoaing  hia  fa^er  to 
have  been  a  bishop,  it  would  not  be  noceasary  to  conclude  that  the  fact 
was  so.  He  speaks  of  the  "  ardor  of  his  first  faith,"  ^  where  be  seems 
to  refer  to  the  glow  of  feeling  experienced  by  a  new  convert.^  Per- 
hapa  he  belonged  to  tho  number  of  those  who  were  first  brought  to  the 
&ith,  not  by  tiic  tradition  of  the  church,  but  by  their  own  study  of  the 
written  word.  And  as  he  appropriated  Christianity  in  a  way  somewhat 
independent  of  tradition,  so  in  the  after  development  of  his  Christian 
Tiewe  be  ever  pursued  this  independent  direction,  and  was  unwilling  to 

'  In  EpiphMiing,  snd  in  ibe  Uur  Rddl-  tnals  the  hcresif  of  (he  son  with  the  ortho- 

tioni   to    TertallnD's   Pnescriptioncs.     Il  doxy  and  piety  of  hU  fatlier.    Tet  it  doei 

may  excite  Mine  doabt  to  find  thai  Tenul-  not  otilige  ns  lo  reject  iha  accoooL 
lian  Euu  mtide  tto  tue  of  thig  r&cl  acBingt         *  PriniaB  mior  ndei. 
ICarciMi,  ^st  he  hud  abandoned  the  Calho-        ■  Allhouf^h  wa  grant  that  Ihii  mfght  a)M 

lie  charch  in  vhii-h  his  father  wu  a  biihop.  he  Eiud,  in  the  tint  ardor  of  piong  feelint, 

The  (itcBre  of  Tertallian,  who  had  been  eC  by  A  penon  who  had  been  educated  in 

great  pnini  to  obtain  Infonnntlon  with  re-  Qiriiitianily,  eapecially  in  (his  period,  when 

gard  to  all  the  partimlan  of  Marcion'i  iile,  the  baptism  or  infanu  wa«  not  pracli*ed ; 

on  a  point  which  \m  had  u>  much  occation  jet  the  other  is  tba  most  obriOBi  eo(Mtrti» 

U  ipeak  of,  mut  lead  ni  to  nupect  the  lioo. 
fcoiulatioa  of  Efiiphaniti*'  repoit,  who  con- 
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BnbJMt  bimaelF  to  any  haman  tradition.  Perfaam  it  vs9  the  majesty  of 
Christ  beaming  upon  hica  from  the  aurvej  of  his  life  and  tha  contem- 
plation of  his  words,  whereby  he  waa  drawn  to  Chriatianity.  And  the 
Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  which  most  completely  harmouized  with  his 
tone  of  mind,  mny  hare  been  the  form  in  which  he  first  learned  to 
understand  Christianity,  and  which  chuned  hia  spirit  once  for  all.  In 
this  manner,  the  pecdiar  sliape  which  the  Christian  fuCh  asaumed  iahis 
case,  may  have  been  determined  from  the  be^nning. 

Like  many  others,  he  felt  construed  by  the  ardor  of  bis  first  Chris- 
tian love,  to  renounce  every  earthly  possesfflon.  He  presented  to  the 
church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  began,  in  a  course  of  ri^ 
abstinence,  the  life  of  a  "  continent  person"oran  im^T^.^  His  con- 
tempt of  nature,  which  vaa  at  first  ^mply  praetieal  and  ascetic,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  false  notion  of  the  contranety  between  the  n&tuial  and 
the  dirino,  would  lead  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  so  eager  to 
grasp  what  he  approved,  and  so  bold  in  rejecting  what  he  disliked,  to 
institute  a  theoretic  distinction  and  separation  between  the  God  of  na- 
ture and  the  Qod  of  the  gospel.  The  contemplation  of  this  period 
brings  to  our  notice  minds  of  the  most  opposite  stamp  —  those  that  were 
for  reconciling  all  antitheses,  —  for  blending  together  elements  the  most 
heterogeneous,  and  those  aa  well  who  would  see  everywhere  nothing 
else  but  opposites,  and  know  of  no  means  to  reconcile  them.  To  tlus 
latter  class  belonged  Marcion.  The  consciousness  of  redemptioa 
formed  the  ground-tone  of  his  religious  life,  —  the  fact  of  redemption 
he  regarded  aa  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  But  aa  it  ia  only 
through  numberless  stages  of  transition  and  intermediate  points  that 
everytiiing  can  ultimately  be  referred  to  this  aa  the  central  point, —  as 
the  whole  development  of  the  world  in  history  and  nature  were  in  this 
to  be  brought  into  a  comprehending  unity,  —  the  impatient  Marcion, 
who  was  averse  to  all  gradual  measures  and  intermediate  steps,  who 
was  for  having  everything  alike  complete  and  at  once,  could  not  so  un- 
derstand it.  TertuUian  has  aptly  characterized  him,  when  he  says, 
"  While  in  the  Creator's  universe  all  things  occur  in  the  order  of  a 
gradual  development,  each  in  ita  proper  place,  with  Marcion,  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  is  sudden."'  To  his  kcart,  filled  and  glowing 
as  it  was  with  the  image  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  who  ap- 
peared in  Christ,  Nature  appeared  as  something  entirely  alien  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  God  revealed  himself  to  him  in  his  soul.  Ia 
history  too,  Marcion,  who  was  so  full  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel, 
believed  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  God  that  had  revealed  himself 
to  him  there ;  and  into  the  demon  world  of  paganism  he  looked  back, 
like  so  many  other  zealous  Christiana,  only  with  shuddering  aversion  — 

'  Se«  above.    PecnnuTn  In  primo  calora  upvo^uii   bi   eqnivalDat   to   tl>e   doc^rvr, 

Sdei   eccleain   conlnlit.      Tertullian.  adr.  Ephiaem  Synu  uciuaa  Marcion  of  aequk' 

HuTion,  L  IV.  c  c.     Il  aniountcd  to  two  ing  by  tiis  HsccticisRi  &  decepiive  shoir  of 

bnndred  aexMrtiiL  SceTeniillian.nmJcript  tancutj.    Op|i.£ph.  Sjr.  lai-  Scimo  I.  t. 

e.  30.    EpiphanEos.  in  calling  HHrdon  a  438,  seq. 

uoy^uv,  (TGcliue.)  aaij  confoandi  tbe  re-  *  Bic  (labilo)  lont  omnia  apnd  Uanio- 

ladoni  of  bi>  own  Iim«  with  thost  at  an  nam,  qnn  sunm  et  plennni  babent  otdizua 

Miliar   period.     We   msit  mnaider   the  apnd  cnoloTCm.    llib-IV.  c.11. 
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he  saw  nothing  there  but  Satan't  Ungdom.  The  same  tendency  of 
Sfurit  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  find  again  in  nature  the  God 
of  the  gospel,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  but  contranety,  no  unity  at 
bottom,  in  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  The  jeal- 
oos  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  judgment  so  inexorably  severe, 
and  the  Ood  of  the  gospel,  whose  essential  being  ia  only  love ;  tJie 
Mesuah  of  the  world  with  his  worldly  Itingdom,  and  Christ  who  de- 
clined all  earthly  power  and  glory,  and  would  not  found  a  kingdom  of 
this  world,  seemed  to  lum  utterly  opposed  to  one  another.  We  must 
here  consider  between  what  opposite  tendencies,  none  of  which  could 
ntifify  his  mind,  Marcion  found  himself  placed.  On  the  one  ^dc  were 
those^neducated  Christians  who  were  led,  by  their  grossly  literd  method 
<^  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  to  frame  to  themselves  the  most 
unworthy  notions  of  God  ;  ^  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  contrived, 
by  artificial  and  allegorizing  expositions,  to  lay  into  the  Old  Testament 
the  whole  system  of  Christinn  tnith.  But  it  belonged  to  the  character 
of  the  simple  Marcion,  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  to  oppose  to  it  a  method  which  uniformly  adhered 
to  the  literal  sense. 

A  man  so  constituted  in  mind  and  spirit  as  was  Marcion  would  be 
easily  impelled,  wherever  he  had  to  combat  an  erroneous  extreme,  to 
go  to  the  opposite  one.  Thus  it  fored  with  him  in  the  contest  with  tiiat 
Chiliaatic,  material  tendency  of  mind,  confounding  the  Jewish  with  the 
Christian  element,  which  be  found  generally  diffiised  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  he  believed  it  impossible  to  recognize  genuine  Christianity,  as  it 
had  been  preached  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  hence  the  striving  might  have  arisen  in  him  to  purify 
Christianity  from  the  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  which  it  had  been 
mixed,  and  to  restore  it  once  more  to  its  primitive  form.  It  may  have 
been  from  this  opposition,  as  the  occasional  cause,  that  he  conceived  a 

i)rejudice  ag^nst  the  conciliating  direction  which  had  originated  in  the 
aboTS  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  he  found  a  foot- 
hold in  some  ultra-Pauline  element  vibich  may  already  have  made  its 
appearance  in  opposition  to  the  Apostle  John  himself.^  Accordingly, 
step  by  step,  he  was  driven  to  place  the  Old  and  the  New  lestameDt 
in  a  continually  sharper  opposition  to  each  other. 

This  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  of  Marcion  was  probably  the  occar 
sion  of  his  being  excommunicated  from  the  church  at  Sinope.*     He 

>Aa  Origen  snys:  02  unepaiiTiptH  Tin  inTraiion  of  «nti-li«rctir«I   h>lt«cl.     Had 

ini   iff   U/Jjieiof  o/'rovvTui'    Tvyxiivta;  anylhing  oT  the  kind  (tot  Rlnmid,  «T«n  in 

nri  iuv  S^iLiavpyoii  /iciiuva  oviEva  ineiil^-  the  rorm  of  >  rumor,  in  TertnlliBn'i  daj, 

faai,  TBiavTa  ii  itioXaii^uvovai  jrrpl  airroB,  he  ccrtainlj.  acrordin);  lo  his  aiual  prac^lice, 

ihroiS  «Mi  xrpi  roil  ^tutoii  ko)  u^uura-  would  not  have  iltowed  it  to  pasi  wilhoM 

TW  uvapimov.     De  princ.  I.  IV.  f  8.  nolioe.    But  on  the  contrary,  —  what  may 

'  See  mj  Age  of  the  Apostles,  vol.  11.  be  considered  the  most  decided  testimony 

p,  j^Sg,  aiptinet  (he  irnlh  of  this  atatemenc,  —  he 

•TheMHicmenlin  ihe«porioo?iiddiiions  romrasw   Marrion'i   disciple,  Apellea,  on 

to  Tertnllian's  PrarHptiaiM,  in  Ei.i[ilmnin8  the  score  of  hia  onchantily,  with  his  rigid 

and  Emip,  thai  Mamon  wiw  cxroramnni.  master.  Tertoll.  Pnewript.  c.  30.  Allhonril 

eaicd  from  die  rollowship  of  the  ehunh  on  the  Armenian  Biahop  Smig,  of  the  fifth 

aoTOont  of  nmhartiiy,  is  nndoubtedly  an  eewaiy,  whose  acconnt  of  Harcioii  ha* 
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now  hoped  to  find  in  the  Roman  church,  to  whieh  be  betook  h 
better  reception,  both  on  account  of  its  origin,  vhich  it  deri?ed  from 
Fan],  and  its  original  Pauline  character,  and  on  account  of  a  prarail- 
ing  anti-Juduzing  tendency,^  which  Btill  existed  in  it  on  many  pointe. 
If  the  report  of  Epiphaniiis  is  vol!  founded,  he  proposed  the  qnestion  to 
t^e  Roman  clergj,  bow  they  would  explun  the  passage  in  Matthew  9: 
17,  with  a  vieir  to  draw  from  their  own  lips  the  confession,  that  mm 
could  not  pour  the  new  wine  of  Christiaiiity  into  the  old  bottle  (^  Judfr 
ism,  without  spoiling  it.  But  at  Rome,  too,  hia  Dualism  on  the  doo- 
trine  of  divine  revelation  could  only  meet  with  contradiction,  since  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  God,  and  of  one  divine  revelation  in  the  Old 
and  New  Icstaments,  belonged  to  the  doctrines  universally  receind  by 
the  church.  Repulsed  here  also  by  the  church,  he  was  driven  to  the 
measure  of  shaping  his  anti-church  tendency  into  an  established  selt 
consbtent  system,  and  of  founding  an  indepeodeDt  church  by  itself. 
Until  now,  his  system  hod  only  a  practical  haaa ;  —  the  convictum  that 
Christianity  had  made  its  appearance  among  majikind  as  something 
entirely  new,  unexpected,  and  undreamt  of;  that  it  bad  imparted  to 
humanity  a  divine  life,  to  nhich  nothing  in  human  natnre,  up  to  that 
lime,  was  in  affinity ;  that  the  God  who  appeared  in  Christ  had  eariier 
revealed  himself  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  that  nothing  witnessed  of  him ;  nothing  was  his  work  save  Chris- 
tianity alone;  —  this  conviction  was  the  groundwork  on  which  H&rciim 
proceeded  to  build.  The  G^  who  bad  revealed  himself  in  Christ  was 
m  his  view  one  altogeUier  diverse  from  the  Spirit  which  had  hitherto 
ruled  in  the  world ;  and  the  latter  was  in  all  cases  displaced  from  his 
throne,  wherever  Christianity  fonnd  admittance,  to  make  room  for  a 
higher  Spirit.  Accordingly  Marcion  was  compelled  to  distinguish  from 
that  God  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world,  the  God  of  the  worid  and  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  his  angels.  In  profoundly  studying,  with  this 
direction  of  ideas,  the  epistles  of  his  favorite  Apostle,  Paul,  be  mi^ 
easily  be  led  to  believe  that  he  found  these  ideas  confirmed ,  when  be  read 
of  a  God  of  this  world,  of  the  princes  of  this  world  (apzovrci  no  otoot  refam,) 
who  would  not  have  surrendered  up  the  Lord  of  glory  to  the  death  of 
the  cross,  if  they  had  known  him ;  —  of  the  ^ofr  and  ^fmofair,  whisD 
Christ  vanquished  by  his  crucifixion.  And  it  may  be  explained,  how  theae 
ideas  exercised  a  power  over  his  mind,  by  reason  of  the  truth  lying  at 
their  root.  In  the  Demiurge,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  ante- Christian 
world,  80  far  as  that  world  was  not  wholly  given  to  evil,  became  to  Mar^ 
eion's  imagination  objectazed  and  personified.  This  being  could  not  un- 
derstand the  new  divine  principle,  which  through  Christ  entered  into 
the  world.  The  hidden  glory  in  Christ's  appearance  was  sometliing 
alien  from  him.  He  must  bring  death  to  the  being  who  had  come  to 
destroy  his  kingdom ;  but  through  this  very  death  must  he  brought 

Incn  nwda  known  hj  Praf.  Nmmuin,  in  d  litter**  own  writinn,  yet  in  the  outline  of 

0«nD*n  translation,'  in  Ilgen'i  Zduchrift  Mucion's  life,  he  fellows  ihe  leu  BOtbentk 

fttr  bbtorndw  Thedogie,  Dd.  IV.  J.  1834,  nuntiTM  <a  tlw  writen  betoi^ing  to  bb 

1  Bl,  ii  a  more  credible  utihori^,  to  far  m  own  ■(«. 

it  reUtea  to  hia  acoannt  of  Handon'a  doo-  i  See  alxne,  in  tbe  bittorj  of  dirlM  WOT' 
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•boat  the  dethronement  of  tbis  spirit  of  the  vorld  himself.  The  idea 
of  matter,  as  the  spring  of  all  desires  and  passions,  belonged  too  to  the 
cnrrent  notions  of  the  period.  Thus  it  would  in  fact  admit  of  being 
explained,  how  Marcion  might  have  been  led  to  farm  and  gradually 
mature  his  system  out  of  his  own  peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  in 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  this  period,  without  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  Gnostic  sects.  Yet  although,  for  the  reasons  thus  hinted  at, 
ve  cannot  consider  the  influence  of  those  sects  on  his  mode  of  tliinking 
to  have  been  so  important  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  deny,  what  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  stating,  that 
at  Rome  he  attached  himself  to  a  teacher  from  Antioch  by  the  name  of 
Cerdo,  who  held  to  the  purely  Dualistic  Gnosis,  and  from  him  borrowed 
ft  good  deal  to  fill  up  the  chusms  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

It  lay  in  the  essential  character  of  Marcion's  mode  of  thinking,  that 
he  juuat  have  labored  more  earnestly  and  assiduously  than  other  Gnoa- 
tics  for  the  extension  of  hia  principles,  —  for  while  others  believed  it 
impossible  to  communicate  their  higher  knowledge  to  any  save  a  small 
Bnmber  of  Christians,  the  spiritual  men,  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand, 
vas  convinced  that  his  doctrine  was  no  other  than  the  primitive  Chris- 
ban,  which  should  come  to  all  men.  He  must  have  felt  constrained  to 
communicate  to  all  Chiisttans,  the  llglit  of  truth  which  had  fallen  to  his 
own  share.  Hence  he  made  frequent  journeys,  and  spent  his  life  in  an 
uninterrupted  aeries  of  confiicts  with  pagans  and  with  Christians.  To 
be  hated,  and  to  suffer,  he  accounted  the  destination  of  every  Chri* 
tian.  "  Fellow-hated,  and  fellow-sufferers  "  (^^li/ueoi/ievoi  kuI  emraXcu- 
irufKx,)  was  hia  common  form  of  salutation  to  hia  brethren  in  the  faith.' 
He  was,  perhaps,  residing  in  Rome,  when  the  aged  bishop  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Roman  bishop  Anicetus.*  Marcion, 
who  probably  in  his  youth  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Folycarp,  and 
now  saw  him  again  after  many  years,  went  to  him  and  addressed  him 
in  these  words:  "  Dost  thou  remember  me,  Folycarp ?  "  Hut  the  old 
man  —  otherwise  so  amiable — could  embrace  within  hia  love  all  but 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  among  whom  he  reckoned  Marcion,  unable 
as  he  was  to  discern  the  Christian  element  lying  at  the  root  of  bis  very 
errors.^  He  is  said  to  have  replied  to  him :  "  Yfs,  I  remember  (he 
first-bom  of  Satan."  Tertulhan  relates,*  that  Marcion  testified  at  last 
his  repentance  for  the  schism  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  sought  to 
be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  that  this  request  was 
granted  on  the  condition  that  he  would  bring  back  into  the  church  those 
whom  he  had  led  astray ;  but  that  his  premature  death  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  thia  condition.  But  the  testimony  of  Tertulhan,  in  mat- 
ters of  thia  sort,  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  establish  the  truth  of  thia 
report.  It  might  easily  happen  with  hira,  that  he  took  up  the  story  on 
the  credit  of  some  rumor  not  sufficiently  well  founded.  It  was  in  fact 
a  thing  too  obvious  not  to  be  suggested  by  somebody,  that  the  heretic 
ihould  repent  in  the  end  of  his  defection  from  the  church,  and  yearn 
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after  re-admission  to  it,s  bosom.  Sut  if  the  continnancc  of  Ute  bread) 
of  which  ho  was  the  author  waa  a  fact  testifying  against  this  suppoaitioii, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  legend  should  arise,  to  reconcile  the  discrep- 
aacy.  Marcion  was  too  clearly  conscious  to  himself  of  an  opnosltion  in 
principles  between  him  and  the  then  church,  to  leave  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  believe  this  story,  without  any  better  guaranty  for  its  trutb. 
Meanwhile,  there  must  have  been  some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why 
Buch  thbgs  were  said  of  Marcion  in  particular,  and  not  of  t^e  other 
Gnostics.  IF  some  conciliatory  word  or  other  of  Mansion's  was  not  the 
occasion  of  it,  the  remote  ground  must  at  any  rate  be  sought  for  in  lie 
consciousness  penetrating  through  the  blinding  influence  of  polemical 
passions,  that  after  all  this  man  stood  in  quite  a  different  relation  to 
Christianity  and  to  the  Christian  church,  from  that  in  which  other 
Gnostics  stood ;  that  he  was  connected  with  both  by  a  tie  not  to  be 
aundered  by  the  force  of  intellectual  error. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
Marcion's  system,  in  its  later  and  complete  development.  This  system 
coincided  in  its  fundamental  principles  with  other  Gnostic  systems  of  the 
last-mentioned  class,  with  this  single  difference  ;  that  in  his  theory  it  is 
ever  gleaming  through  the  surface,  how  everything  had  been  seised  by 
him  on  the  jiractical  rather  than  on  the  speculative  aide,  and  that  the 
speculative  element  was  to  him  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.  He  as- 
Bumed  three  fundamental  principles  :  1.  An  *Xir  existing  from  eternity. 
2.  The  infinitely  perfect,  almighty  and  holy  God,  —  Uie  God  who  is 
eternal  love  ;  the  Good,  b  ayrt&a;,  who  slone  is  to  be  denominated  Crod  in 
the  proper  sense ;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature,  is  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  any  contact  whatever  with  matter ;  creating,  only  by  commniii- 
cation  of  himself,  a  life  in  affinity  with  himself,  but  forming  nothing 
from  without.  3.  The  Demiurge,  a  subordinate  being  of  limited  power, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  good  and  evil,  who  is  named  GEod  only 
in  an  improper  sense,  (as  the  divine  title  is  also  transferred  to  other 
beings  in  Ps.  62,')  who  is  in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  to 
subject  and  to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never  sble 
wholly  to  overcome  its  resistance,'  Matter,  with  regard  to  which  he 
appropriated  to  himself  the  common  ideas,  he  regarded  as  the  stuff  fur- 
nished for  the  creative  might  of  the  Demiurge ;  the  passive  potence 
in  relation  to  the  latter."  He  described  it  also  as  the  power  or  the 
essence  of  the  earth.  But  out  of  that  in  it  which  resisted  the  formative 
might  and  the  dominion  of  tiie  Demiurge,  proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ungod- 
like  impulse.  All  this  became  concentrated  in  Satan.  The  distinction 
between  true  moral  perfection,  which  consists  in  love  or  goodness, 
Those  essence  it  is  only  to  communicate  itself,  only  to  bless,  to  make 
happy,  to  redeem  —  and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out  everything  by 
desert,  rewards  and  punishes,  requites  good  with  good  and  evil  with 
evil,  which  gives  birth  to  mere  outward  discipline,  can  commuiuoat«  no 
power  of  moral  enthusiasm,  —  this  was  the  great  practical  and  fuadfr 
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mental  idea  of  Marcion,  which  fonned  the  nucleus  of  all  the  rest.  But 
between  love  aud  a  Justice  which  revealed  itself  in  punishment,  he 
could  find  no  means  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave  to  the  love  of 
God,  the  revelation  of  which  in  the  gospel  had  penetrated  through  his 
whole  soul,  a  strong  and  exclusive  pronunence,  he  allowed  all  other  no- 
tions of  the  divine  attributes  to  retire  out  of  view.  Seeling  to  make 
that  alone  valid  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Christianity)  but  rending 
it  from  its  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  groundwork,  determined 
to  know  nothing  at  all  of  a  vindictive  justice  grounded  in  the  holiness 
of  God,  of  a  holy  anger  of  God  against  sin  ;  he  evaded  what  essentially 
pertains  to  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  theistic  position  of  Christian- 
ity from  that  of  the  old  Nature-religion.  And  inasmuch  as  he  com- 
Srised  in  the  notion  of  jusdce  severed  from  its  connection  ivith  the  other 
iviae  attributes,  all  those  marks  which  he  believed  might  be  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  belonging  to  the  character  of  the  Demiurge, 
that  notion  itself  became  to  him  an  inconsistent  and  aelf-contradictory 
one.  The  inner  coherence  and  consistency  was  ever  in  his  case  more 
in  the  fieart  than  in  the  head. 

Vague  and  indefinite  also,  appears  to  na,  in  the  acconnte  that  are 
Qztant,  the  mode  in  which  Marcion  conceived  the  relation  of  the  Demi- 
nrge  to  the  perfect  God,'  in  respect  to  his  origin.  As  we  find  else- 
where among  the  GnoaticB  Dualize  syBtema  only,  —  none  in  which 
three  principlet,  whaUy  independent  in  their  origin,  had  been  assumed, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  Marcion  also  would  be  for  deriv- 
ing the  imperfect  Demiurge  through  a  series  of  evolutions  from  tiie  per^ 
feet  God,  —  a  course  which,  as  &  consistent  thinker,  he  must  have  felt 
himself  constrained  to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  principle.  Yet  it 
ia  singular,  that  not  one  of  Marcion's  opponents  attempts  to  expldn  by 
what  mediation  it  was,  he  connected  one  with  the  other,  although  this 
is  a  point  which  they  never  fail  to  notice  in  speaking  of  the  systems  of 
other  Gnostics.  We  must  infer,  that  in  his  writings  he  did  not  express 
any  opinion  on  this  subject  himself.  In  fiict,  there  was  wanting  in  his 
system  —  which  is  another  circumstance  whereby  he  was  distinguished 
from  other  Gnostics — the  doctrine  of  emanation,  necessarily  pre-fiup- 
posed  in  order  to  such  a  mediation  and  derivation.^  It  is  from  the  pre- 
dominating practical  interest,  the  unspeculatire  and  unsystematic  spirit 
of  Marcion,  that  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  account  for  these  lacuna. 

The  great  point  of  practical  moment  with  Marcion  was,  next,  to  assert 
the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by  Christianity ;  to  sever  every 
thread  of  connection  between  it  and  the  world  as  it  had  subsisted  before. 
Snt  hence  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  apprehend  in  its  true  aigntficancy 
this  new  creation  itself;  since  it  can  be  understood  onlv  as  a  restoration 
■nd  fulfilment  of  the  original  one.  And  in  this  lies  uie  deficiency  of 
lus  moral  system. 

The  Demiurge  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the  pattern  of  higher 

>  Tha  chnrch  teacher,  Bhodon,  (Enieb.  1.  *  Thkt  nothinf;  ahin  to  the 
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ideas,  of  which,  though  unconsciousl;,  or  even  sgtuost  his  wU),  he  is  the 
organ ;  but  he  is  the  absolutel/  independent,  aelf-flubsiatent  creator  of 
an  imperfect  world,  answering  to  his  own  limited  essence.  To  this 
world  MarcioD  reckoned  also  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  he  did  not 
acknowledge,  like  other  Gnostics,  the  existence  of  another  clement  be- 
Bides.  The  Demiurge  —  so  he  taught  —  created  man,  his  higbest  work, 
after  his  own  image,  to  represent  and  reveal  himself.  Man's  bodj  he 
formed  of  matter,  —  hence  evil  desires ;  to  this  body  he  gave  a  soul  in 
affinity  with  himself  and  derived  from  his  own  easence.  He  gave  him 
a  law,  to  try  his  obedience,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to  punish 
him,  according  to  his  desert.  But  the  limited  Demiurge  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  ^ve  man  a  godlike  principle  of  life,  capable  of  overcoming 
evi).  Man  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  sinful  lust,  and  thus  became 
Bubject,  with  his  whole  race,  to  the  dominion  of  matter,  and  of  the  evil 
spirits  which  sprang  out  of  it.  From  the  entire  race  of  fallen  humanity, 
the  Demiurge  selected  only  (me people,  for  his  special  guidance ;  to  this 
people,  the  Jews,  he  made  a  apeciftl  revelation  of  himself,  and  gave  a 
reli^ous  polity,  answering  to  hie  owrn  essence  and  character,  —  consist- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  of  a  ceremonial  confined  to  externals;  od  the 
otJter,  of  an  imperative,  deficient  system  of  morals,  without  any  initer 
godlike  life,  without  power  to  sanctify  the  heart,  without  the  spirit  of 
love.  Those  who  faithfully  observed  this  religious  law,  he  rewarded  by 
conveying  them  at  death  to  a  state  of  happiness  suited  to  their  limited 
natures,  in  the  society  of  their  pious  forefathers.'  But  all  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  enticements  of  the  Hi  to  disobey  the 
Demiurge,  and  all  who  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry  —  a  system  to 
be  traced  to  the  influenco  of  this  6^,  he  hurled  down  to  perditioD.' 

Not  powerful  enough  to  ^ve  his  people  the  supremacy,  and  to  extend 
his  kingdom  over  the  whole  earth,  the  Demiurge  promised  them  a  B& 
deemer,  a  Messiah,  by  whose  means  he  would  finally  accomplish  this 
end  in  the  conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  of  the  iXti ;  by  whose  meana 
he  would  gather  in  all  the  Jews  from  their  dispersion,  bring  heathens 
and  sinners  to  a  rigid  judgment,  and  conduct  his  own  people  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  aJl  earthly  felicity  in  a  kingdom  erected  over  the 
whole  world.  But  the  perfect  God,  ivhose  essence  is  mercy  and  love, 
could  not  suffer  this  severe  sentence  to  be  executed  on  men  whose  fail 
was  owing  to  nothing  but  their  inherent  weakness.  It  is  consonant 
with  his  character,  not  to  wajt,  like  the  Demiurge,  for  merit,  but  out  of 
hia  own  free  love  to  receive  to  himself  those  who  are  alienated  from 
him,  and  lost ;  not  to  begin  with  giving  a  law,  and  making  man's  des- 
tiny depend  on  his  observance  or  disobedience  of  that ;  but  to  reveal 
and  communicate  himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  him,  as  the  fountEun  of  divine  life  and  blessedness.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  was  the  self-manifestation  "  of  the  Supreme  God,  till 
dien  altogether  hidden  to  this  lower  creation. 

According  to  the  earlier  known  accounts  of  Marcion's  doctrine,  wo 
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nuj^t  sappose,  that  he  represented  the  Supreme  God  himself  as  appear- 
ing without  auy  mediation  iti  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  or  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  thus  he  might  have  attached  himself  to  the  theory  — 
eo  widely  diCTused  in  Asia  Minor  —  of  the  Patripasaioniata,^  in  which 
form  he  had,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  become  acquainted  with  the  doo- 
trine  of  Christ.  This  theory  was  exactly  suited  to  his  predominant 
practical  tendency,  to  the  element  of  Christian  feeling  which  in  his  case 
prevailed  over  every  other.  Penetrated  by  the  consciousness,  that 
Christianity  was  nothing  other  than  the  communicatioii  of  the  Supreme 
God  himself,  that  men  have  God  himself  immediately  in  Christ,  the 
theory  of  subordination  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Logos  might  be 
offensive  to  him.  In  this  peculiar  tendency  of  his  doctrine  concerning 
Christ,  then,  to  simplification,  he  wonld  once  more  agree  with  the  other 
Gnostics,  whose  speculation  tended  to  multiply  the  hypostases.  The 
inadmissible  form  of  representation,  that  God  the  Father  appeared  him> 
self,  iinmediatcly,  in  a  human  body,  might  then  easily  pass  over  to  the 
other  notion,  that  this  manifestation  was  merely  in  appearance.  Tet 
however  much  this  supposition  must  have  in  its  favor,*  according  to  the 
accounts  thus  far  known  to  us,  we  notwithstanding  venture  no  longer  to 
hold  on  to  it,  since  Esnig's  account  has  been  communicated  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  this,  Marcion  expressly  distinguished  Jesus,  as  the  Son  sent  down 
from  the  heaven  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  the  latter  as  his  Father. 
And  bo  this  distinction  he  must,  in  truth,  have  been  led  also  by  the 
authority  of  him  who  passed,  in  Marcion's  estimation,  for  the  only 
apostle. 

Marcion's  Cocetism  was  not  groonded  solely  in  the  view  he  enter- 
tained of  matter,  but  was  closely  connected  also  with  the  whole  essencft 
and  spirit  of  his  dogmatic  system.  According  to  this,  Christianity  most 
make  its  appearance  of  a  sudden,  as  an  unprepared-for  fragment,  hav- 
ing no  connection  whatever  with  anything  else.  Everything,  in  fact, 
was  with  him  sudden  and  unexpected.  His  gospel  began  when  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  descended 
into  the  city  of  Capernaum,  and  appeared  at  once  as  a  pnblic  teacher.^ 

Jesus,  therefore,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Marcion,  was  not  the 
Meniah,  promised  through  the  propheta  l»/  the  Demiurge,  since,  indeed, 
he  wanted  many  of  those  marks  of  the  jfessiah  contained  in  the  proph- 
ets ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  waa  peculiar  in  his  character  and 
conduct  was  in  no  wise  to  be  found  among  the  characteristic  tnuts  of 
the  Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets.  Marcion  attempted  to  carry 
out  in  detail  the  contrast  between  Christ  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
gospel  history,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  and  here  too 
it  is  evident,  how  deeply  Christ's  image  had  imprinted  itself  on  his 
warm  heart ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  veir  principle  of  requiring  tiiat 
the  foretype  presented  to  the  prophetic  vision  under  a  temporal  drapery 

'  Concerning  whom  we  fhnll  sprnk  fnr-  Jesus  :  DcirendU  de  Me1o  ipirilDi  wlntnrta, 

ther  in  the  ECtiion  rcioting  lo  ibe  lomialioa  a  disiinriion  in  implied  between  ibe  redeen 

of  chntfh  dorlrinc.  inj;  Spirit  and  llie  Sa|iremB  God. 

"E»en  when  TcnalliBn   {lib.  L  <■.  13)  •  Tertull.  c  M.  Iil>.  IV.  r  17, 
uja  in  ibe  Kane  uf  Mtu'dou,  coaevmiiig 
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should  correspond  exactly  to  tbe  reality  of  the  manifestation.  Henc* 
irhen  Jetaus  called  himself  the  Messiah,  it  waa  only  in  aceommodatum 
to  the  Jews.  He  wished  to  find  some  possible  point  of  union  with  tbeir 
viewB,  to  gain  their  confidence  by  some  well-lcDOwn  form,  to  which  be 
could  afterwards  give  a  higher  meaning.' 

To  bestow  the  greatest  favors  in  vain  on  men  who  were  wholly  alien 
from  him,  was  the  great  characteristic  of  bis  life.  How  f&r  the  Docetism 
of  Marcion  was  from  denying  the  reality  of  the  works  accomplished  by 
Christ,  is  evident,  when  we  consider  what  importance  he  attached  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  as  acts  of  anccoring  love,  and  of  power  over  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  He  represents  the  Supreme  God  saying  to 
his  Son,  when  he  sent  him  down  to  men :  *'  Heal  their  wounds,  bring 
their  dead  hack  to  life,  make  their  blind  to  see,  twcomplish  among  them 
the  greatest  cures  without  reward."^  The  charactoristic  mark  which 
distinguished  the  miracles  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  prophets,  consisted 
according  to  Marcion  in  this,  that  no  intormediato  second  causes,  \xtp- 
rowed  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  were  needed  to  compass  such 
effects,  but  he  was  able  to  do  all  by  his  word  and  his  will  alone  —  thus 
evincing  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Demiurge.^  Christ 
required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  his  divino  mission ;  his  self-manifesttt- 
tion  hy  godlike  actions  above  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Demiurge,  was  an 
evidence  which  rendered  all  other  superfluous.* 

But  as  all  that  he  required  was  a  humble  reception  of  the  higher  els- 
ment  which  he  came  to  bestow  on  men,  he  would  meet  witJi  a  readier 
reception  among  pagans,  abandoned  to  the  sense  of  their  wretehedness, 
than  among  the  men  who  were  satisfied  with  their  confinement  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  As  to  the  Demiurge  himself,  who  saw  in 
Jesus  only  the  Messiah  promised  by  himself,  who  like  the  Jews  held 
him  to  be  a  man  the  same  with  other  men ;  A«  had  looked  upon  him  as 
his  instrument.  Hence  he  must  be  the  more  exasperated,  when  ha 
found  himself  deceived  In  his  expectations,  when  he  saw  him  perform- 
ing works  which  so  far  exceeded  his  own  power,  and  must  perceive  how 
men  would  be  led  away  by  this  Jesus  to  defection  from  his  own  law ; 
how  he  threatened  to  destroy  that  very  kingdom,  whose  interests  ho 
should  have  subserved.  He  caused  him  to  be  crucified  by  those  whom 
he  employed  to  exccuto  his  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Marcion  would  assuredly  he  touched  hy  the  idea  of  a 
love  that  suffered,  and  conquered  through  suffering  — so  great  impor- 
tance did  he  find  attached,  in  tbe  writings  of  his  own  Apostle  Paul,  to 
the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ; — and  yet  this  did  nothanaonixe 

»  Ut  per  joUenne  apnd  eoa  et  iamilinre  nem  imim  repr«»entaMe,    Tennll.  c.  H. 

nomcn  iircpercl  in  Judmorum  Hdem.    L.  c.  lib.  IV.  c  9.    Ai  Chrnt  healed  iha  ten  lep- 

Ub.  II L  c.  IS.  en,  eine  tnrtn  etsine  verba,  taciu  polestate 

a  See  Eanig.  1.  c  p.  7*.  et  «)1«  yolunUttc.     L.  c  r.  3S. 

*  In  the  work  where  M&rrion  treated  of  *  Non  fuit  ordoejnsmodi,  (preparalioD  b^ 

the  oppoaition  between  the  Old  and  New  msanB  of  prophecy,)  neoesurin*.  qnw  ita- 

Testaments.  his  Antilheacs,  thii  remiu-lc  oc-  lim  se  et  nliuni  el  miuum  et  I>ci  Chria 

cared :  HelisBcam  materia  ecniiue,  aquam  rebus  ipsH  eEset  probniurus  per  A 

adhitiaiise.  et  eani  uptica;  Chriatum  vero  Tututtun.    I.  c  lib.  UI.  &  J. 
Twto  mIb  ct  hoc  Mmel  nucuun  conuio- 
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well  with  his  Docetism.  Now  although  he  was  not  allowed  by  that  the- 
orj  to  attribute  any  real  auffering  to  Christ,  yet  he  was  prepared  to 
show  how  this  very  delusion,  designed  with  reference  to  the  Deniiurge, 
mast  conduce  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  saving  purposes  of  the  Su- 
preme God. 

While  it  was  tauj^ht  in  the  church,  that  Satan  deceived  himself,  and 
eaw  his  own  power  destroyed,  in  aupposing  Jesus  to  be  subject  to  death, 
like  other  men,  Marcion  simply  substituted  the  Demiurge  in  the  place 
of  Satan ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  how  he  might  be  led  ip  sup- 
pose that  he  found  some  confinnation  of  this  view  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Moreover,  he  received  from  universal  tradition  the  doc- 
trine of  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  and  to  this  perhaps  he 
referred  the  words  ia  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  (Ephesiana)  4  :  9. 
But  his  aversion  to  the  Jews  and  preference  of  the  pagans  led  him  to  give 
to  (bis  doctrine  also  another  turn,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
his  own  system. 

It  was  tbe  will  of  the  Demiurge  to  condemn  him  whom  he  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  all  the  others  that  had  revoltod  from  his  empire,  to 
hell ;  but  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived.  Christ  descended  there 
for  ibe  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the  poor  heathens,  whom  the  Demi- 
urge had  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment ;  he  released  them,  be- 
cause he  found  them  possessed  of  the  faith  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  amonff  the  self-righteous  Jews,  from  the  power  under  which  till 
then  tbey  had  been  subjected  ;  and  raised  them  along  with  himself  to 
the  Father  of  love  in  the  third  heaven.^  Thus  the  wrath  of  the  Demi- 
urge was  encitod  afresh,  "  he  eclipsed  his  sun,  and  veiled  his  world  in 
darkness," ' — '  an  allusion  perhaps  to  the  phenomenon  wliich  took  placo 
at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Then  Christ  revealed  himself  to  the  Demiurge  in  his  true  form,  in 
bis  divine  essence ;  he  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  a  higher  Ood 
over  lumself,  brought  him  to  a  consciousness  of  guilt  according  to  his 
own  laws,  since  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  who  had 
ahswn  to  bis  creatures  nothing  but  benevolence.  Thus  he  must  bow  be- 
fore a  higher  power. 

It  seems,  although  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  that  Mar- 
cion taught,  that  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
Btill  be  actually  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  believers  in  the  Demi- 
urge. The  MesMah  prouused  by  the  Demiurge  would  appear,  and 
bring  to  a  rigid  judgment  those  who  had  not  been  freed  from  his  power 
by  fiuth  in  the  higher  Christ ;  awaken  the  just  dead  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  and  unito  them  all  together  in  a  millenial  reign  of  earthly  felicity, 
inie  eternal  heavenly  kmgaorn  to  which  the  Christians  belonged,  would 
then  form  the  direct  antithesis  to  this  perishable,  earthly  kingdom. 
Tbe  souls  of  Christians  would  lay  aside  their  gross  bodies,  na  the  bird 
rises  out  of  the  egg,  as  the  kernel  casts  off  the  shell  or  leaves  behind  its 
husk  in  the  earth,  and  lifts  itself  in  freedom  to  the  day-light,  as  the  ripe 
(nut  drops  from  tbe  stem.^    The  God  of  love  does  not  punish ;  but 
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those  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  proffered  fellowship  with  him, 
fall  under  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  avenging  justice.'     But 

whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  fellowship  with  the  Father 
through  fwth  in  the  Son  of  God,  becomea  partaker  even  here  on  the 
earth  of  a  divine  life  above  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  of  the  Hjle ; 
and  for  him  there  is  no  longer  any  jadginent.  Delivered  from  the 
might  of  the  Demiurge,  he  stands  under  the  special  guidance  of  the 
God  of  Ipve.  Plotious,  in  hia  work  agunst  the  (jnostics,  among  others, 
coosufea  those  who  maintained  a  npovoia  of  the  Supreme  God  which  ex- 
tended to  themselves  and  not  to  the  whole  world.  We  are  not  of  the 
opinion,^  that  he  had  the  Marclonites  particularly  in  view  here ;  but  w« 
must  at  leaat  presuppose  such  a  doctrine  in  Marcion.  From  Mai-cion's 
connection  of  ideaa  resulted  the  antithesis  between  those  who  were  left 
subject  to  the  Demiurge's  government,  and  those  who,  released  from  his 
power,  become  objects  of  the  providential  care  of  the  Supreme  God, 
those  whom  God  trains  for  his  Hngdom,  those  in  whose  behalf  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good,  serving  to  conduct  tbom  onward  to  the 
mark  for  which  eternal  love  has  destined  them.  Providence  general 
and  ipecial  Marcion  must  have  attributed  to  the  Demiurge ;  that  provi- 
dence alone  which  has  been  designated  bj^  the  terra  providentia  special- 
is»ma,  could  be  accounted  h;  him  as  the  work  of  the  Supreme  God  in 
reference  to  his  chosen  ones. 

A  dogmatical  sjstem  like  Marclon's,  in  which  the  antithesis  between 
late  and  gotpel  was  expressed  in  such  a  way,  could  not  fail  to  he  fol- 
lowed by  a  sj-stem  of  morals  full  of  meaning ;  for  the  distinction  which 
he  made  between  the  two  amounted  in  fact  to  this ;  that  the  former,  by 
its  precepts,  could  not  confer  on  man  any  true,  inward  sanctificadon, 
any  power  to  obtain  the  victory-  over  sin ;  while  the  latter,  by  faith, 
brought  man  into  union  with  a  fountun  of  divine  life,  a  union  which 
must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  the  conquest  over  sin  and  by  holi- 
ness of  living.  Even  Kfarcion's  warmest  opponents,  who  Bought 
eagerly  to  sum  up  every  bad  quality  which  could  be  imputed  to  him, 
and  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  essential  difference  between  hia 
system  and  all  other  forms  of  Gnosticism,  Btill  could  not  deny,  that 
the  Marclonites  differed  entirely  in  their  moral  conduct  from  those 
Gnostic  Antinomians ;  —  that  they  came  fully  up,  for  example,  to  the 
ftandard  of  the  most  rigid  Christians,  in  tbeir  abhorrence  of  the  pagan 
games  and  pastimes.*  While  many  Gnostics,  who  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  an  allowable  accommodation  to  prevailing  errors,  or  to  the  principle 
t^t  no  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  externals,  found  no  difficult/ 
in  evading  the  obligation  to  become  martyrs ;  the  Marclonites,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  certainly  constrained  to  bear  witness  of  ChristJamty, 
which  was  a  cause  enlisting  the  affections  of  their  heart.*  We  have, 
in  the  previous  remarks,  alluded  already  to  the  necessary  defect  in  Mar- 
cion's  system  of  morals,  grounded  in  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning 
the  creation  and  the  origin  of  man.     The  ascetic  bent  of  life,  which  he 

I  AMortl,  ftb  ipne  creatorii  deprahendcn-        '  Tertnll.  c  M  1. 1,  c  28.  

tnr.    Tertull.  c.  M.  1. 1,  c  S3.  •  See,  e.  r.  Enseh.  I.  IV.  c.  15;  L  Til. 

*  See  ftbOTB,  p.  390,  etc  dS.    DaMaitTr.PdntiiLc  la 
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had  adopted  already  as  a  member  of  the  eatholio  church,  and  in  which, 
IB  we  observed  above,  hia  system  found  a  natural  point  of  unioD,  was 
now  a^ia  still  further  promoted  b;  the  matured  and  perfected  doc- 
trines of  hia  BjEtem.  lie  reckoned  that  mode  of  life,  vhich,  in  the 
catholic  church,  was  led  only  by  a  particular  class  of  ascetics,  as  belong- 
ing to  die  tasential  being  of  genuine  Christianity  ;  —  Christians  shouu 
leM,  even  here  on  the  earth,  a-  heavenly  life,  above  all  contaminating 
influence  of  matter.  He  who  was  not  aa  yet  capable  of  leading  such 
a  life,  must  remain  in  Uie  class  of  catechumens,  could  not  yet  be  admit- 
ted to  baptism.' 

Uarcion  assuredly  regarded  Paul  as  the  only  genuine  apostle  who 
remained  bue  to  His  calling.  He  taught,  that  after  Christ  revealed 
himself  in  his  divine  character  to  the  Demiurge,  and  compelled  him  to 
acknowledge  a  higher  power,  he  manifested  himself  to  Paul,  (referiing. 
doubtless  to  that  revelaUon  of  Christ  to  the  apostle  of  which  the  latter 
himself  testifies,)  and  commissionod  him  to  preach  the  gospel.^  The 
other  scriptures  of  the  Hev  Testament,  save  Paul's  epistles,  he 
rejected ;  not  because  be  supposed  tbem  interpolated  at  a  later  period, 
but  because  he  did  not  recognize  the  authors  of  them  as  genuine  teach- 
ers of  Christianity.  Besides  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he  made  use  of  a 
Eretended  original  gospel,  which  he  held  to  be  the  record  of  the  gospel 
istory  cited  and  used  by  Paul  himself.^  All  the  other  gospels  he 
traced  to  those  corrupters  of  the  evangelical  truth,  against  whom  Paul 
himself  had  warned  men.*  But  we  must  ever  keep  it  in  mind,  that 
M&rcion  regarded  the  older  apostles  themselves  as  such  corruptera.  As 
he  presupposed  everywhere  in  the  church  a  corruption  of  the  primitive 
truth,  and  the  image  of  those  Judaizing  corrupters  haunted  him  like  a 
g^ost,  he  thought  it  necessary,  that  even  those  religious  records,  whose 
authority  he  acknowledged  in  common  with  the  church,  should  first  be 
restored  to  their  primitive  condition,  by  a  critical  process  of  his  own, 
designed  to  purge  them  of  every  element  of  Judaism.  His  pretended 
ori^^nal  gospel,  used  by  the  Apostie  Paul,  seems  to  have  been  a  muti- 
lated copy  of  the  gospel  according  to  Luke.^  His  critical  expurgation 
was  not  consistently  carried  through,  many  things  being  allowed  to  re- 
mun,  which  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  ^larcion's  system 
only  by  resorting  to  a  tortuous  exegesis,  made  possible  by  ignorance  of 
the  right  principles  of  interpretation. 

Mabcion's  Sects.  —  Marcion  differed  from  other  Gnostics  in  tliis 
respect  also,  that  while  the  latter,  as  Clement  of  Ale.'caudria  said  of 

1  Ttrtoll.  «.  M.  lib.  L  c  34:  Qnomodo  Originfa  in  Jmhiii.  T.  V.  f  4.    V.  JMalog. 

napilu  dirimiii !  nee  conjungcni  nmrcm  et  de  rccla  in  Deum  fids  in  Uri;{.  opp.  ed.  de 

feminun,  ate  alibi  conjancton  ad  sucnmen-  la  Kue.    T.  I.  f,  SOT. 
Mm  baptiaiDUii  et  eachnratiie  admiucni,        *  UeCnilGd  inveati;^tions  inlo  Hucion*! 

Dui  inter  u  conjunverint  advcraiu  rructuio  canon  of  the  New  TcBlamcDt  would  b«  Out 

naplitmni.  of  place  here.    See  more  on  this  labjcct  in 

■  Se«  Bmif,  L  e.  p.  75.  the  learned  and  ingeniooB  inquiries  of  my 

'Perhaps  there  had  been  pres«rred  jn  friends  llahn  and  Olshaosen,  and  id  my 

0ie  apoMolie  chorches  of  Asia  tUnor  the  Oeneiic  dcrelopmGnt  of  (he  Gnostic  sv«- 

nmembranee  of  nch  on  evanaalical  collec-  tenu.    On  Marcion'i  goipal,  consnit  Thl- 

Unn,  whkh  Bt  Ful  bad  hnuslit  with  him.  k>'i  ediilon  of  the  Apocr;pbal  writinp  of' 

*  See  TwtaO.  cllHb.1V.  cSetS.  the  Kew  Tettameiu,  1. 1. 
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ihem,  endoarored  to  fonnd  schools  <mly,i  he,  on  Hie  other  hand,  waa 
&r  estftbliahing  a  church,  a  community.  To  restore  the  primitive 
church,  deugned  by  Christ,  founded  by  &e  Apostle  Paul,  was  the  aim 
(rf  his  life.  And  being  everywhere  excluded  from  the  catholic  church, 
he  was  compelled,  in  preaching  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  as  he  my 
derstood  it,  to  found  communities  of  his  own.^  The  universally  intel- 
ligible and  practical  character  of  Maroion's  doctrines,  the  enthusiasio 
with  which  these  principles  were  announced,  might  give  this  sect  a 
mder  spread  than  any  other  could  reach.  Very  soon,  however,  diffeiv 
ences  of  opinion  must  be^n  to  manifest  themselves  within  it. 

While  among  the  other  Gnostics,  the  arbitrary  character  and  great 
variety  of  the  speculations  they  Indulged  in,  furnished  occasiou  for  the 
later  disciples  to  depart  in  many  respects  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
earlier  masters  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predominant  practical  ten- 
dency and  the  poverty  of  speculation  in  the  system  of  Marcion  com- 
pared with  the  other  Gnostic  systems,  laid  the  foundation  of  changes, 
'  which  his  followers,  not  so  exclusively  governed  as  he  was  himself  by 
the  practical  interest,  undertook  to  introduce.  Many  of  them  endeav- 
ored to  supply  the  defects  which  they  thought  they  detected  in  the  sys- 
tem, by  appropriating  to  themselves  elements  from  other  Gnostic  S3rstem8, 
not  suited  to  Maroion's  theory.  Many,  like  the  Marcionite  Marcus,' 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  Syrian  Gnosis  respecting  the  formation  of 
Boan ;  *  wluch  wa»,  that  tiie  Supreme  God  communicated  to  man  a  poi^ 
tion  of  bis  own  divine  life,  (the  wvrii/ui,)  which  man  lost  however  by 
un, —  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole  character  of  the  Marci- 
onite system.  While  Marcion  probably  gave  himself  no  farther  thought 
concerning  the  final  destiny  of  the  Demiurge  and  of  the  "  psychical 
natures,"  the  Marcionite  Lucas,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  himself 
compelled  to  believe  that  everything  "psychical"  was  perishable;  that 
the  irrty/tanKov  only,  which  participated  of  the  divine  life,  waa  im- 
mortal.* 

In  the  case  of  Apelles,  who  had  for  a  while  turned  aside  from  the 
predominant  practical  tendency  of  Marcion,  and  indulged  in  various 
speculations  foreign  to  the  primitive  Marcionite  system,  the  ori^na] 
practical  tendency  finally  gained  once  more  the  ascendency  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  Tertulltan  gives  an  unfavorable  account  of  the 
moral  character  of  this  man ;  ^  but  Bhodon,  a  catholic  church  teacher 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  whose  testimony,  being  that  (X 
on  opponent,  is  beyond  suspicion,  sufficieutiy  exonerates  him  of  this 
charge  ;  for  he  describes  him  as  a  person  ^  whose  moral  character  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all.  Frobwly,  it  was  the  altogether  blameless 
intimacy  subsisting  between  Apelles  and  PhUumeae,  a  certfun  female 
theosophist,  which  furnished  occasion  for  this  charge — men  being  ever 

1  btarpiBai.  *  See  mbove,  in  Ihe  cm«  of  tb*  OpliilM 

*  CoBCeniing  the  ecclesia,  which  were  h<1  of  Saturninns. 
banded  by  Marcion  or  hji  dUciplei,  com.        ■  See  TmsU.  de  r 
TeruilL  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  t.  s.  '^^-  -  •"'-  ■  ■"  - 

*  In  the  DUtotBC  da  tecu  ftde.  Tid.  opp. 
Oripa,  T.  I.  '<  Sucb.  lib.  V.  c 
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inclined  to  put  a  falsa  constniction  on  the  actions  of  one  stigmatized  as 
ft  heretic.  The  only  reproach  that  cbd  be  brought  against  Fhilumene 
is,  that  she  forgot  her  mission  as  a  woman,  and  hence  was  betrayed  into 
fEinaticism ;  —  aTaiost  Apetles,  that  he  confinned  her  in  this  line  of  coi>- 
duct,  and  looked  upon  the  fanatic  discourses  that  proceeded  from  her 
distempered  mind,  as  revelatitms,  which  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  of 
expounding.'  We  may  make  some  use,  however,  of  the  report  fur- 
nished by  Tertullian,  that  the  protracted  residence  of  Apelles  in  Alex- 
andria effected  a  change  in  his  Mardonite  views ;  since  all  we  can 
gather  from  the  scattered  accounts  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Epipbanius, 
and  in  the  work  of  Ambrosias  "  De  Paradise,"  intimates  a  modifica- 
^n  of  his  system  through  the  influence  of  tbe  Alexandrian  Gnosis, 
HcDCe  it  was,  that  he  brought  the  visible  and  the  invisible  orders  of  the 
world,  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments, into  closer  connection  with  each  other,  than  was  admis^ble 
according  to  the  spirit  and  system  of  Marcion,  Starting  with  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Old  Testament  came  from  different  authors,  partly  from 
the  inspirations  of  tlie  Soter,  partly  from  those  of  the  Demiurge,  and 
in  part  from  those  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  corrupted  the  revelations  of 
the  divine  things,'  he  was  for  everywhere  holding  fast  the  good.  "I 
use  all  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,"  said  he,  "  gathering  from 
them  what  is  profitable."'  He  appealed  to  a  saying,  often  cited  by 
the  ancients,  which  was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  perhaps  in  the 
rfo)7el«w  jintf' 'E^paiowr :  "  Be  skilful  money-changers,  ever  ready  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  true  from  the  false ; " 
^■flvea^i ioKi/ioi  TpairciiToc.'y  While  Marciou,  who  was  inclined  to  oiyectxze- 
everything,  received  all  in  the  Old  Testament  as  true  to  the  letter,  but 
ascribed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  to  the  Demiurge ;  Apelles,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  in  the  Old  Testament  fables  wholly  destitute  of 
truth.^  We  see  exemplified  in  this  man  tbe  force  of  a  tendency  which 
ruled  the  minds  of  a  particular  ago  —  the  great  difficulty  which  indi- 
viduals, who  would  gladly  withdraw  themscivea  from  it,  must  still  expe- 
rience in  asserting  their  freedom.  Thus  Apelles  felt  the  might  of  the 
dualistic  principle,  the  incompatibility  of  which  with  Christianity  he 
acknowledged,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding,  be  saw  himself  ever  forced 
back  again  by  the  power  that  governed  his  Utoughts.  Accordingly  he 
concluded  his  inquiries,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  the  confession,  that 
he  could  not  do  otlierwiae,  but  felt  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  6e- 
Ueoe  in  One  eternal  God,  the  author  of  all  existence ;  but  scientifically 
to  demonstrate  how  all  existence  could  be  traced  back  to  onb  ori^fu 
principle,  transcended  hU  ability.  The  church  teacher  Bhodon,  a 
stranger  to  such  conflicts  of  the  spirit,  could  not  understand  the  confes- 
sion, and  bantered  him  for  professing  to  be  a  teacher,  while  at  the 
giune  time  he  avowed  that  he  only  believed,  but  was  unable  to  prove^ 

'  His  work  of  ^vepuotir,  which  has  not  '  Xpu  dirit  traaiK   7P<i#$C<  avaXijuv  rd 

reached  onr  times.  xp''^'!"'-    Epiphso.  hnrea.  44,  f  2. 

'  He  gndcavored,  in  a  work  which  be  en-  *  UCi!«r  tH  'loudwW  ypufi^a.    Ori^ 

titled  "  Condnsioni,"  miXayntmi.  to  point  c  C«la.  lib.  T.  c.  U. 
OBt  tiM  eootndictioiw  in  the  Old  TeMa- 
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irhftt  he  taaght.     Apelles  seemed  now  to  have  lost  all  intereit  in  di» 

ntes  oa  these  mattera.     "  Let  every  mao,"  Bud  he,  "  etand  fast  by 
futh ;  for  all  that  pat  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified,  ehaU  attaia  su- 
Talaon,  if  thej  only  pro7e  their  f^th  by  their  works." 

APPENDIX. 
Concerning  the  Worsfiip  or  Cvliua  of  tht  Chuitu. 
The  diflerent  tendencies  of  Gnostictsm,  which  ve  have  ^us  far  con- 
templated, had  great  influence  also  on  Uie  views  which  they  entertained 
of  divine  worship.  The  reaction  that  sprang  out  of  Gnosticism  against 
the  confounding  together  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  positions,  and 
against  the  conversion  of  religion  into  an  outward  thing,  could  not  ^1 
to  manifest  itself  strongly  on  this  particular  side.  Indeed  we  have 
obacrvcd  thia  already,  in  the  declarations  of  PtolemBeus  respecting  fes* 
tivals  and  fasts.  But  that  tendency,  growing  out  of  the  Dualism  (^ 
the  Gnostics,  to  abstraction  from  the  world  and  estrangement  from  all 
human  affections,  which  stood  opposed  to  the  Christian  principle  indat- 
ing  on  the  transfiguration  of  the  natund  and  the  human,  must,  when 
consistently  carried  out  and  pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  in  die 
case  of  worship  also  to  the  rending  asunder  of  what  Christ,  for  man's 
benefit,  had  put  to^rcthor.  And  the  exaggerated  vaJue  placed  on 
knowledge  in  religion,  —  the  twilight  knowledge  which  set  up  itaelf  as 
tlic  supreme  good, — might  end  in  a  proud  contempt  for  all  those  means 
of  grace  which  had  been  furrushed  in  aid  to  the  Christian  lifo :  a 
similar  tendency  having  in  fact,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  grown  out  of 
the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Ale.iandria.  Accordingly  we  find  those  among 
the  Christian  Gnostics  who  said  that  salvation  consisted  in  knowledge ; 
in  knowledge,  man  had  all  that  he  wanted.  As  the  world  of  sense  had 
sprung  out  of  an  alienation  &om  the  divine  being,  it  wqa  letting  down 
the  dignity  of  the  transcendent  things  of  God,  to  attempt  representing 
them  by  sensuous,  defective,  perishable  things.^  But  the  same  theo- 
Bophic  tendency  might  bring  with  it  too  a  symbolic  cultua,  full  of  mys- 
terious pomp  and  ceremony ;  —  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of  that 
sect  of  the  Marcosians,"  from  whom  Irenieus  derives  the  Idealists,  men- 
tioned farther  back,  who  discarded  all  external  rites  of  religion.  By 
virtue  of  the  distinction  between  &  psychical  and  a.pnetimatic  Christi- 
anity,  they  were  led  to  distinguish  also  two  kinds  of  baptism  —  a  bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  the  psychical  natures,  where- 
by believers  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in 

1  Theirwords  arc  to  be  foand  in  Irensni,  are  eomctimeg  ronfoandcd,  these  lait  mmt 

Hb.1.  CSI,  t  4:   Mf  6elv  tA  r^[  ojifHrnni  alio   ba   placed    in   the  itune  clan,  whidi 

mat  uopumv  iwiitieu^  liwrri/puiv  il  Aparuv  wouid   agree  wiili  their  gfnaral  teudvlM^r- 

■al   iSapTini   iniTcXclaQai.  KTiauaruv,  Kal  Bui  Ibc  reasons  alleged  b;  those  Calaniu* 

tSni  iytwiiTuv  not  imtu^utuv  St  ala^jfTuv  against  the  nereMicj  of  ontward  baplinii, 

(o!  ou/iariiuv.     Elvai  6h  TtHtiav  ivoXi-  hare  no  reaemblance  vhalever  to  the  wild, 

rpaaai  abTifv  tiiv  hriyvuaiv  Toi  ifi^Tov  fimatical  ipiril  of  ihc   Cainitea )  and  dn 

MtyiSn^.     Theodoret.  harat  fab.  1.  c.  10.  sect  genErallj  exhibiu  none  irf  (he  OdoMb 

if  the  Calanisni,  atUcked  bj  Tertnllian  in  pecnriaritiet. 

hi*  mit,  "  de  BapiUmo,"  irere  Ideatkal  ■  Adberenti  of  Haifc 
with  the  QnMiic  OUnitea,  iriih  irt»om  1b*j 
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the  kingdom  of  the  Denuurge ;  and  pneamstic  baptism,  in  the  nama  of 
the  Christ  from  heaven  united  witb  Jesus,  whereby  the  spiritual  nature 
attained  to  eelf-consciousncss  and  to  perfection,  and  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Pleroma.  The  ceremony  of  baptism  and  the  baptismal 
formula  probably  differed  with  them,  according  as  the  candidate 
received  the  fint  or  the  tectmd  baptism,  was  receired  into  the  class  of 
psychical  or  into  that  of  pneumatical  Christians.  The  latter  waa  prob- 
ably accompanied  with  more  pomp  and  parade  than  the  former.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  Gnostic  idea,  (see  above,)  —  that  the  baptized  and 
redeemed  pneumatic  nature  entered  into  a  spiritual  marriage  (syzygy) 
with  its  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  with  the  angel  which  with  it 
constituted  one  whole,  —  they  celebrated  baptism  as  a  wedding,  and 
decorated  the  room  where  the  ceremony  took  place,  like  a  bridal  cham- 
ber. One  baptismal  fonnula  for  the  Pneumatics  ran  thus :  "  In  the 
name  which  is  hidden  from  all  the  divinities  and  powerg,  (of  the  De- 
miurge,) the  name  of  truth,"^  which  Jesus  of  NasaretJi  has  put  on  in 
the  light^zones  of  Christ,  the  living  Chi-ist,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
tiie  redemption  of  the  Angela,^  —  the  name  by  which  all  things  attain 
to  perfection."  The  candidate  then  said ;  "I  am  estahliaked  and  re- 
deemed,^—  I  am  redeemed  in  my  soul  firom  this  world,  and  from  all 
that  cornea  from  it,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  has  redeemed  tiie 
soul  of  JeaiiB^  by  the  living  Christ."  The  whole  assembly  then  said, 
"  Peace  (or  salvation)  to  all  on  whom  this  name  rests."  Next  they 
bestowed  on  the  person  baptized  the  sign  of  consecration  to  the  priestly 
office,  by  anointing  with  oil,  customary  also  in  the  church,  (see  above  \) 
but  the  oil  in  this  case  was  a  costly  balsam ;  for  the  precious,  far- 
spreading  fragrance  was  intended  to  be  a  symbol  of  that  transcendent 
bliss  of  the  Pleroma  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  redeemed.  It  ia 
among  these  Marcouans  we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme 
unction.  The  dead  were  anointed  with  this  balsam,  mingled  with  water, 
and  a  form  of  prayer  was  pronounced  over  them,  to  the  end  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  might  be  able  to  rise,  free  from  the  Demiurge 
and  all  his  powers,  to  their  mother,  the  Sophia.^  The  Ophites  also  bad 
similar  forms  of  adjuration  for  the  departed.  To  the  same  sect  belonged 
too  the  well-known  mystical  table,  (the  iiaypaii/ia,')  which  contained  a 
symbolic  representation  of  their  system. 

The  protestant,  reforming  tendency  of  Marcion  shows  itself  also  in 
reference  to  the  forms  of  worship.     His  simple,  practical  bent  kept 

I  The  i^Seia,  iclf-nianiretuition  of  tbe        *  Ircn.  lib.  1.  c  31.    The  praecipe  of  «x- 

Birtho*.  orciain  ai  bapiium  ifu  in  accordance  abo 

*  Elf  kirrpuatv  iTyeJjuw-  To  the  ume  nilh  the  Ihcor;  of  (he  Gnoslict  rtspectiog 
redemption,  of  whirli  thii  Bpiritnal  nalure,  the  indwelling  of  the  rarioua  irvrwiara 
M  well  as  ihc  anccl  belon|[in$:  lo  it,  most  uAuu  until  rniemptiaD.  Eramtm  (CJup 
panake,  in  order  iTist  both  might  he  capa-  ifapKiioiuvap}  occurs  for  ihe  fint  lime, 
ble  of  cnlcrint;  into  the  Pleroma,  which  slill  earlier  tlinn  in  Ihe  North  Afrimn 
neither  roald  do  scparatelv,  bat  ODly  in  ma-  ehoreh.  {lee  aboTeJio  the  Didascal.  Ana- 
tul  anion.                       '  tol.  f.  SOO,  col.  II.  D.    It  Tat,y  have  been 

''EffTtiHy/iai  KolijMrrpafiai.  SeaaboTB,  riled  here,  however,  not  as  a  pccuUarlj 

en  Horu.  Gnostic  custom,  hut  as  belonging  to  tu 

*  1  suppose  that  In  (he  abOTe  fortnnla  Alexandrian  dioreh  gencrall}'. 
tvO  'Iifaav  iboold  be  raad  instead  of  airai. 
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Mm  remote  from  that  mystdcism  wbich  delights  in  outffftrd  pomp  aitd 
show ;  but  at  the  sEime  time  also  from  a  proud,  contemplative  idealiam. 
H\»  efibrta,  in  this  matter  too,  were  fumed  to  restore  the  worship  of 
Qod  to  the  primitive  Christian  form,  and  he  attacked  many  of  the  new 
regulations,  38  corruptions  of  that  onginal  simplicity.'  Thus  he  resisted 
tiie  practice,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  common,  of 
dividing  the  service  into  the  two  portions  of  the  missa  cutechumenorum 
and  the  missa  fidetium ;  since  he  required  that  the  ciitechumens  should 
share  in  all  the  privileges  of  their  teachers,^  aud  not  be  dismissed  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  prayer  introdactory  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Bupper.     He  supposed  the  holy  rite  could  not  be  profaned  by  their 


It  would  indeed  stand  in  contradiction  with  what  has  jost  been  stud, 
if  it  is  true,  that  Marcion  waa  the  author  of  the  supcistltious  custom, 
■^founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  1  Corinth.  15  :  29,  —  of  a 
representative  bapdsm  of  the  living  for  catechumens  who  had  died  ; 
but  it  is  without  any  reason  whatever,  that  the  introduction  of  such 
Ticarious  baptism  is  imputed  to  Marcion,  to  whose  simple,  evangelical 
B[nrit  such  a  superstition  was  altogether  unsuited.  If  the  practice  had 
become  dominant  among  the  Marcionites  who  in  the  Gfth  century  had 
spread  themselves  among  the  country  population  of  Syria,  yet  we 
thould  bj  no  means  he  warranted  to  mfer  from  the  customs  of  such 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  men,  who  were  hardly  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  spirit  of  Marcion,  that  the  practice  waa  authorized  hj 
himself.^ 

II.  Mani  and  the  ManicJuBoru. 

Christianity  hati  come  forth  victorious  out  of  tie  conflict  with  that  rft- 
action  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old  world,  which  we  have 
contemplated  in  the  Gnostic  sects.  Christian  Theism  had  vanquished 
Oriental  Dualism.  Gnosticism  had  accomplished  its  destined  work.  It 
had  aroused  men's  minds  to  a  self-active  appropriation  and  digestion  of 
Christian  truth,  brought  to  clearer  consciouanesa  the  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity,  and  the  subject-matter  of  its  principal  doctrines.  After 
Gnoaticism  had  entered  thus  deeply  into  the  progressive  movement  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  it  retired  into  the  back-ground ;  it 
endured  only  in  its  subsequent  influences ;  but  it  waa  not  till  a  later 
period  that  these  received  their  greater  significancy  as  reactions  agunst 
the  catholic,  or  Jewish-Christian  element  atill  further  developed. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  Gnosticism  had  already  pasaed,  a  new 

1  la  all  probobllity  Tcrtallinn   hid   in  baptum  «u  uiTichere  prajtisod  in  hi*  o«m 

tieir  panicularlT  ihe  Marrionites,  when  he  ([me,  bm  he  onl.f  supposes  [he  pomibiStj 

•ays  of  the  hcrclics,  (Pnescript.  c  41  :)  that  iiufh  a  custom  exiiiled  in  tha  time  ttf 

SunfUcilalem  votanc  esse  prostralioncm  in-  the  npoatle,  and  that  the  latter  ipoke  in 

dplinn,  ci^ai  penes  nos  cunim  (ouciniuNi  refemire  lo  il;  and  in  the  latlpr  p]ace,h« 

TocanL  considcn  in  ttel  iinolher  explanalioo  of 

*To  this  point,  Mnrdon,  hj  his  farced  1  Cor.  IS:  X9,  as  the  more  probable 


inKrprciaiion,  applied  the  passage  lo  QaL    As  to  ChTTEmtom'i  remarki  on  this  pM- 

a :  e.    See  vol.  I.  p.  338.  sag«,  thov  can  applj  onl^r  to  man;  of  the 

*  TertDlliiin  (de  res.  camis  a.  48,  and  adv.    ignorant  Marcionites  of  hi  own  time,  bat  ia 


Uanioo,  I  V.  c.  10)  !>]'  no  means  so  ex-    no  wise  to  Marcion  liimBelf,  and  the  old«r 
preMes  himself  ai  if  aadi  ■  sobsiitiuiTe    Mamooiie*. 
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attempt  waa  made  by  the  Permn  Mani  or  Manes,  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  to  blend  together  Christianity  and  the  religions  of 
ancieat  Asia.  Such  attempts  were  called  forth  by  the  inner  relation 
of  Christianity  to  those  ancient  religions ;  for  the  facts  of  which  ths 
gospel  witnesses  —  redemption,  the  union  of  God  with  humanity  — 
answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of  the  religious  nature,  which  powerfully 
revealed  itself  in  those  old  religions,  and  anticipated,  in  fantastio 
capnce,  that  which  waa  desUned  to  be  dven,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
tiiaea,  in  the  form  of  historical  reality.'  Superficial  contemplation,  or 
contemplation  too  much  ch^ed  down  to  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
world,  might  therefore,  in  comparing  Chnstianity  with  those  old  rell- 
raoDB,  imagine  that  it  had  found  agun  the  same  divine  element,  only 
in  a  more  muUiform  shape.  But  all  becomes  a  diiferent  matter, 
through  the  different  notion,  lying  at  bottom,  of  the  Divine  Being,  of 
his  relation  to  the  world,  of  the  creation ;  —  since  In  those  nature-reli> 
^ons,  instead  of  the  idea  of  the  personal,  living  God,  such  as  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  in  revelation,  the  Pantheistic  view  predominates. 
Hence  the  seeming  resemblance  must  transform  itself  into  an  essential 
difference  ;  and  if  those  old  religions,  in  consideration  of  such  a  sup- 
posed relationship,  were  to  be  transported  into  Christianity,  it  could  be 
no  otherwise  effected,  than  by  severing  Christianity  itself  from  its  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  preparatory  revelation  of  religion  in  Judaism, 
and  by  fusing  it  with  a  Pantheistic  nature-religion,  transforming  it  into 
an  entirely  different  thing. 

Manicheism  differs  from  Gnosticism  mainly  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
former,  the  element  of  old  Oriental  theosophy  introduces  itself  to  a  far 
greater  extent  into  Christianity,  appropriating  it  as  a  symbol  for  ideas 
K}reign  to  itself,  so  that  the  Christian  terms  often  appear  here  only  as 
mere  accidents.  Moreover,  in  this  system,  which  grew  up  in  countries 
whither  no  influence  of  Platonic  philosophy  and  of  Jewish  theology  had 
penetrated,  the  Oriental  theosophy  could  not  become  mixed  up  with 
ideas  which  were  derived  from  such  sources.  More  especially  we  find 
gleaming  through  the  Msnichean  sj'stem,  the  Zoroastrian  doctrines  on 
tile  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  whickwe  have  already 'observed 
in  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mani  made  the 
centre  of  the  Paraic  view  of  religion  his  point  of  departure ;  that  he 
was  for  reconciling  with  one  another,  for  fusing  together  in  one,  the 
Zoroastrian  and  the  Christian  religious.  But  the  remarks  which  have 
been  already  marie  respecting  the  opposition  in  the  whole  spiritual  ten- 
dency between  Gnosticism  and  the  original  Parsism,-  is  to  be  applied 
to  Manicheism  also,  and  indeed  is  here  still  more  strongly  marked. 
That  leaning  to  a  morose  estrangement  from  the  world,  which  is  alto- 
gether alien  from  the  original  Paraism,  constitutes  a  characteristic  dif- 
ference between  the  latter  and  Manicheism.  In  Manicheism,  we  find 
the  um  to  be  perfection,  the  utmost  possible  estrangement  from  all  that 
pertains  to  the  world  ;  in  Paisism,  plastic  influence  on  the  world ;  — 

'  It  i%  in  loch  reicTnhlances  of  the  Chris-     tullian  'thought  he  dismrcrcd  the  ingoda 
tUn  element  in  the  old  rehgian,  that  Tor-    di&boli  qmedaiD  dc  divinu  aSoeMUii 
*  See  above,  p.  37ft. 
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and  this  practical  oppootion  stands  connected  with  the  radica]  differ 
ence  m  the  whole  mode  of  looking  at  things.  According  to  the  ori^ 
D&l  P&rsism,  it  is  a  pure  creation,  vhicb  proceeds  from  Ormozd,  into 
irbich  Abriman  introduces  a  disturbiDg,  destroying  influence.  Hence 
the  genuine  champion  in  the  service  of  Ormuzd  has  to  combat  this  influ- 
ence. According  to  the  Manicbean  theorj,  an  evil  priociple  is  at  work 
in  the  whole  creation,  which  holds  in  bondage  the  elements  springing 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  light.  Deliverance  from  this  bondage,  so  that 
the  liberated  spirit  maj  become  once  more  united  with  its  original  foun- 
tain, is  therefore  the  highest  end  to  be  attained.  Now  it  is  true,  that 
to  account  for  this  radical  difference,  it  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
suppose  that  by  a  mixture  of  Parsism  with  Christianity,  and  especially 
with  Christianity  apprehended  after  a  one-sided,  ascetic  manner,  the 
character  of  Parsism  itself  must  have  undergone  great  alterations.  It 
may  be  conceived,  thoX  the  commixture  of  two  systems  might  have 
^ven  birth  to  a  third,  wearing  in  its  general  aspect,  and  in  its  detmls, 
a  type  different  from  either.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Manicbebm, 
—  as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  of  a  fettered  soul 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature ;  that  reverence  shown  by  the  perfeet 
Manicbean  for  all  life  in  nature,  which  sprang  out  of  bis  belief  that 
he  saw  the  same  spirit  of  heavenly  origin,  more  or  less  imprisoned  and 
confined,  in  all  natural  objects;  the  cautious  fear,  thence  resulting,  of 
injuring  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree, —  which  witnesses  of  a  striking  atfinity 
of  Manicheism  with  that  religion,  the  most  widely  extended  of  all  in 
Asia,  which,  through  its  institutions  akin  to  the  monasticism  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  through  the  feelings  of  gentleness  and  of  aelf-sacrificing 
benevolence  which  it  excitod,  became  to  many  tribes  of  people  a  means 
of  transition  from  the  wildest  barbarism  to  semi-civilization,-— we  mean 
the  Buddlialat  religion.'  Add  to  this,  that  we  are  not  merely  led  to 
Buch  a  result  hj  comparing  the  imier  character  of  the  two  sysbems,  but 
that  moreover  there  are  quite  distinct  outward  and  historical  indica- 
tions, going  to  show  that  Mani  attached  himself  to  Buddbaism,  ukd 
visited  countries  where  the  Buddhaist  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had 
already  spread  themselves. 

Among  the  predecesso'ra  of  Mani,  if  we  may  so  consider  one  from 
whose  writings  Mani  is  supposed  to  have  largely  drawn.  Western  tradi- 
tion, which  grew  out  of  many  misapprehended  facts,  names  Buddat; 
and  of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  pretended  to  be  bom  miraculously  of  a 
virgin.  Something  similar  occurs  also  in  the  tales  relative  to  tbe  buih 
of  Buddha  who  appeared  in  humanity.  Later  Manicbeans  taught  ex- 
pressly, that  Mani,  Buddas,  Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  tbe  Sun  arc  the 
same ;  *  —  and  this  view  agrees  entirely  with  die  Buddb^t  doctrine, 

I  In  the  lint  edUion  of  mj  Church  His-  folded  this  rulmionship,  nnd  thns  t>pcn<^  ■ 

tory,  I  biul  fllluded  only  in  a  cursory  war  ncv  path  for  the  ^aetic  exposition  of  Msn- 

to   Ihe   relationship  of  Minicheiiun   in^  icheiim. 

BuddhniBm ;   it  id  the  great  merit  of  Dr.  ■  TAy  Zapiiav  Koi  Btw^v  iiil  rem  Xpia- 

Bniir,  constituting;  an  euocli  in  this  dep»rt-  rtii  no)  riv   Maniniov  koi  tAv  f/^ov  fvo 

nent  of  history,  thaC  m  hii  work  on  the  lol  tAv  air'"   -'""■      «—  .i^~.».    t^ii:: 

Unnichcan  system  or  religion.  (Ziibingim,  insignia   ilii 

1S31,J  ha  baa  more  fully  e^ibiled  and  an-  Fag.  134. 
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6ia,t  Buddha  presented  himaelf  on  earth  at  difTerent  times,  under  di& 
ferent  forma  of  human  existence,  true  or  apparent  shapes,  and  in  all 
these  difTurent  Forms  of  manifestation,  announced  the  Eame  religion. 

Mani  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  retired  to  a  cave  in  the  province  of 
Turkistan,  from  whence  he  came  forth  with  the  pretension  of  having 
received  special  revektions.  Now  sacred  grottos  occupied  an  import- 
ant place  among  tlie  holy  things  of  the  Buddha  religion ;  and  in  mod- 
em times  such  inonumecits  of  Buddhaism  have  been  discovered  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  Persia  and  Eactria.* 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  in  Uie  public  appearances 
of  Mani,  two  epochs  are  to  be  distinguished,  —  and  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  aUo  confirmed  by  indications  in  the  historical  notices,  —  the 
first,  when  bis  aim  was  simply  to  reconcile  and  blend  together  Parsism 
and  Christiauity ;  the  second,  after  he  had  become  acquainted  in  bis 
travels  with  Buddhaism,  from  which  a  new  light  arc»e  within  him,  and 
he  supposed  that  he  first  attaiacd,  from  this  new  position,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  truth  in  all  the  three  religions.  Dualism,  with 
him,  must  now  gradually  pass  over  more  completely  into  pantheistic 
Monoism.  For  we  cannot  help  considering  Buddbaism,  although  the 
fact  has  been  denied  by  many  in  modem  times,  as  one  phase  of  the 
appearance  of  Pantheism ;  since  indeed  we  must  consider  as  such  every 
doctrine  which  does  not  recognize  God  as  a  self-conscious,  free  causal- 
ity of  existence,  acting  with  a  view  to  certiun  purposes  or  ends.  The 
Dualism  of  the  Buddha  system  is  of  altogether  another  kind  from  that 
of  the  Parsic.  It  i^  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that  stands  opposed 
to  the  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a  corrupting  influence  mixes  into  its 
creation ;  but  by  Dualism  here  nothing  else  is  expressed,  than  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  under  the  necessity  of  passing  out  of  itself,  and  over 
into  manifestation ;  —  and  the  problem  then  is,  how  to  return  back  from 
this  manifestation  into  pure  being,  llie  same  may  be  said  of  this  form 
of  Dualism,  in  Its  connection  with  the  pantheistic  element,  as  was  Biud 
of  the  apparent  Neo-PIatonic  Duahsm,  described  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work.  Tliere  are  two  factors,  the  Spirit-God,  and  nature,  or  mat- 
ter. When  the  Spirit  passes  out  from  itself  into  nature,  then  springs 
into  existence  tbf  phenomenal  world,  the  world  of  appearance,  of  Sa^ 
sara  —  the  Maia.  The  Spirit  becomes  ever  more  coagulated  in  nature, 
more  completely  estranged  from  itaelf,  even  to  entire  unconsciousness. 
Iq  man,  it  returns  back  through  various  stages  of  development  and 
parificatlon  once  more  to  itself ;  till,  wholly  released  from  the  bonds  of 
natural  force,  after  being  stripped  of  all  limited,  individual  existence, 
it  becomes  conscious  of  its  oneness  with  the  primal  Spirit,  from  which 
all  life  has  flowed,  and  passes  over  into  the  same.  This  is  becoming 
Nirwana.  The  an^thcsls  is  obvious  —  the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement 
from  itself,  the  world  of  manifestation  or  of  appearance,  ^Sansara, 
Maia;)  and  the  pure  being  of  the  Spirit,  (the  ^Nirwana.)     It  is  & 

■  See  Ihe  work  of  C.  Tltltcr.    Die  Stn-    Koioue  tod  Bamivu.    Berlin,  1838.    8. 
pt'a,  Dilcr  die  nrrliiii-kionisihi'Ti  nenkmale     30,  u.  d.  f.     i 
dCT  indo-boktriichcn  Kiinigsitrawe  and  die 
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cliaritctcristic  marie  of  the  Buddhaist  mode  of  contemplation,  and  an 
evidence  of  tlie  Monoiam  lying  at  the  root  of  thia  Dudism,  when  we  ^ 
find  it  described  as  the  highest  stage  of  perfection,  that  the  Sansan 
and  the  Nirwana  become  one  for  consciousness;  the  Spirit  is  no  longer 
affected  at  all  bj  the  appearance,  can  energize  freely  in  connection  witi 
it,  and  amidst  the  world  of  appearance,  recognizing  thia  as  appearance 
and  in  its  necessity,  holds  fast  only  the  pure  being — the  entire  ononeaa 
of  the  world  an  this  sid':,  and  the  world  beyond  time,^  Thus  Buddha 
lets  himself  down  to  the  world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Bouls  therein  confined,  and  both  are  one  to  him. 

Mani  adopted  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  in  ail  cases  where  he  repre- 
aented  his  ideas  in  images  of  sense ;  but  he  introduced  into  these  sym- 
bols Biiddhaist  notiona.  "Sayi  we  meet  with  diverse  forms  of  represen- 
tation of  the  Manicheao  system  —  those  in  which  the  Parsic  drapery 
appeal?  the  more  prominent,  —  where  an  active  kingdom  of  evil  b  ex- 
hibited in  its  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  those  which  seem  to 
have  more  of  a  Grecian  coloring,  and  in  which  the  great  point  of  dis- 
cussion is  the  opposition  between  God  and  matter.*  We  might  indeed 
suppose,  that  the  latter  mode  of  representation  sprung  from  a  transfer 
of  Mani's  doctrines  into  the  Hellenic  form  of  culture ;  but  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  Buddhaistic  principles  into  which  Mani  fused  the  Zoroastrian 
ideas,  we  shall  rather  perceive  here  the  oriynal  fbnn  of  apprehension, 
answering  to  the  Buddha  system ;  and  Mani  himself  may  perhaps  hav9 
expressed  himself  differently,  according  as  he  preferred  to  employ  con- 
ceptions and  forms  of  the  underetanding,  after  the  manner  of  Buddhaism, 
or  chose  the  Parsic  mode  of  representation  by  meai^  of  symbols. 

If  we  consider  the  two  systems  of  religion  which  Mani  placed  in 
combination  vrilh  Christianity,  in  their  relation  to  the  latter,  the  whole 
matter  will  shape  itself  as  follows.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  presents, 
in  the  doctrine  concerning  tJie  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  good 
and  of  evi),  concerning  the  mission  of  the  servants  of  Ormuid  to  exert 
a  plastic  influence  on  the  world,  and  thus  to  counteruct  the  destructive 
influence  of  Ahriman  —  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  final  victory 
awMting  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  which 
is  to  purify  it  from  all  disorders,  and  concerning  tbe  resurrection,  » 
p^nt  of  coalescence  and  union  widi  Christianity.     Moreover,  the  cen- 

>  This  diffbrence  of   Sansam  »nd  Nii^  mnM  lie  allowed,  admiu  of  being  nnder- 

van&  is  4  main  po^iiion  of  Baddtmiicic  stood  alio  in  another  »eiue  than  thai  of  tb* 

wiidom ;  see  SchmidL's  Rasava  on  [he  fan-  panlheislli;  Bnddhvani ;  —  "lie  to  whom 

ditinsnlal  doctrines  of  Buddhaiara,  in  the  elemity  is  w  time,  and  lima  a>  clemiiy,  it 

Momoirs  of  the  Pcu-rsbuTj  Aradamt  of  delivered  from  all  strifG."    I  have  ukrn  fw 

SHeni^S  vol.  I.  1332.  p.  £33  and   235, —  tlie  basis  of  mj  cxhihilion  of  Buddhnot 

nlwi.  the  History  of  liie  Eaalern  Mognls,  doctrinet,  parlicuUrir  the  essnva  of  t^-hmtdt 

vrilWn  from  Ihe  Baddhaistic  point  of  view,  just  referred  to,  and  those  vhich  are  found 

with  a  Oermnn   tranElalion   bj  Schmidt,  in  the  same  rol1«ctiiw  oF  Humoin  for  tha 

pnbliahed  (It  Pelershurg  in  1829,  where  on  ji  '  " 

Kisro  >7 !  it  it  said  of  a  wise  man.  that  "  he 

Hawed  tlie  doi-trine  of  the  nolhingneM  of  w 

all  things,  and  attnincd  to  Ihe  knowledga  GrBrornm  pairum  anctariDm  novinimaia 

(hal  there  is  nothinif  terrible  either  in  San-  Paris,  1673,  P.  II.  f.  4.  where  he  aan  U 

.-- _  .._  V:-.....^..  II       W.  .......  l....^    *^,^w^,^       !#....{.    ,\^^.\^  l*fA»»  A.JU.  *.>  f.l-^ 
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tni  ide&  of  Christianitr,  the  idea  of  redemption  generallj,  might  per- 
haps lend  itself  to  the  here  pre-suppoeed  Deed  of  purification ;  hnt  the 
more  determinate  apprehcusion  of  the  notion  of  redemption,  the  doe* 
bine  of  a  personal,  historical  Redeemer,  was  something  foreign  to  this 
Bjetem.  On  the  other  hand,  Buddhaism  testifies  must  distinctly  to  the 
coQscionsnese  of  the  need  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  of  a  redemption 
brought  about  throngh  a  true  entrance  of  the  divine  essence  into  the 
forms  of  human  nature  —  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha.  But  this  re- 
semblance hetween  Christian  and  Buddhaistic  ideas  is  still  only  an  ap- 
utrent  one ;  since  the  Chrisdan  notion  of  the  redemption  and  of  the 
Iledeemer  is  conditioned  by  the  Christian  notion  of  that  from  which 
man  is  to  be  redeemed,  the  notion  of  sin,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  bu- 
preme  causality  of  the  redemption,  of  God.  But  the  Christian  notion 
of  ^n,  which  is  grounded  on  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  is  foreign  to 
Buddhaism.  The  world  of  appearance,  the  Sansara,  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
holds  the  spirit  in  oppresuon  and  confinement,  the  cause  of  all  evil. 
Hence  the  tempter,  in  the  sense  of  Buddhaism,  who  answers  to  Satan 
in  the  Christian  representation,  is  not  an  intelligence  fallen  from  his  al- 
legiance to  God,  nor  even,  as  in  the  Farsic  system,  an  originally  evi] 
principle ;  but  he  is  the  king  of  the  Shimnus,  ^Demons,)  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  third  world,  which  is  the  world  of  sensual  pleasures  and 
of  changeable  forms,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  souls  confined 
in  the  Sansara,  of  preventing  them  from  rising  to  the  Nirwana,  charmg 
and  deceives  them  with  many  a  delusive  show;  —  nature  personified, 
which  seeks  to  retain  everything  within  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  en- 
ticements the  spirit  must  resist  in  order  to  attain  to  freedom.  Redemp- 
tion is  therefore  the  release  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from 
the  circle  through  which  the  spirits  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature 
mnst  wander,  —  &e  metempsychosis,  the  spirit's  return  to  itself.  The 
final  end  is  the  becoming  Nirwana.  That  whereby  this  end  ia  reached, 
is  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  spirit;  and  of  the 
Torld  of  appearance.  And  as  Buddhaism  knows  no  persona)  God,  but 
substitutes  in  place  of  him  the  general  notion  of  spirit ;  it  follows  that 
it  could  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  God  becoming  man  in  & 
determinate  person, — of  a  redemption  accomplished  by  this  person  once 
for  ail ;  but  a  multitude  of  Buddha  manifestations  are  supposed,  which 
found  the  beginnings  of  the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
snd  every  man,  by  freeing  himself  from  the  bonds  of  the  Sanaara,  n 
capable  of  iwnnz  himself  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha ;  for  in  all 
there  existed  in  fact  one  and  the  same  spvcit.  In  Mani's  doctrine  ccn- 
eeming  Christ,  and  concerning  the  electu,  we  shall  find  much  which  is 
in  affinity  with  these  views,  only  mixed  up  with  Parsic  and  Christian 
ideas. 

In  its  determination  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  conflict  of  the 
Itingdom  of  light  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to  lead,  ParBiem  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  Christianity  than  Buddhaism  ;  for  what  the  latter 
considers  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  redemptive  manifestations  of 
Buddha  is,  to  deprive  nature  of  spirit,  and  after  the  spirit  shall  have 
gftthered  to  itself  every  kindred  element  held  boimd  under  the  fetters 
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of  Sansara,  its  return  to  the  onginaJ  unity  of  die  universal  spirit.  We 
Bhall  see  how  Mani'a  doctrine  agrees  in  thia  respect  more  vrith  Buddba- 
IBIB  than  with  Paraism.  Taking  the  whole  together,  we  cannot  deny, 
that  although  Buddhaism  comprises  in  itself,  besides  the  notion  of  re- 
demption, insulated  practical  elements,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  self-sao- 
rificing  love,  self-denial,  which  might  properly  be  received  into  a  Chris- 
tian connection,  yet  in  the  main  Paraism  has  more  that  is  in  affinity 
with  Christianity  than  Buddh^m,  and  that  the  predominant  spirit  of 
speculative  Buddbaism  might  easily  exert  an  influence  on  the  Christian 
doctrines  brought  in  connection  with  it  of  such  sort,  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  true  ChristJan  substantiality  ;  —  a  remark  which  we  shall  find 
corroborated  by  a  closer  examination  of  Manicheism. 

When  we  have  convinced  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that  an  outward  and 
inner  connection  exists  between  Manicheism  and  Buddhaisni,  the  result 
we  have  arrived  at  may  also  have  some  tendency  to  modify  our  views 
respecting  the  relation  of  several  Gnostic  systems  to  Buddbusm.  It 
requires,  no  doubt,  especial  caution  to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of 
tracing  to  such  outward  influences,  what  may  be  satisfactorily  and  suffi- 
ciently explained  from  inward  similarity  of  spirit.'  Analogies  of  this 
sort,  having  their  ori^n  in  the  mind,  independent  of  outward  influences, 
will  be  found  often  recurring  in  the  historical  development  of  Christian- 
ity, wherever  corruptions  of  purely  Christian  truth  have  sprung  up ;  — 
these  will  betray  themselves  precisely  in  this,  that  the  earlier  stages  of 
reli^ous  development  became  once  more  dispersedly  (sporadically)  in- 
termingled and  confounded ;  and  to  this  category  will  belong  also  the 
pantheistic  element  of  Buddhaism.'  But  now  if  we  And  in  Majticheism 
so  much  that  is  in  affinity  with  the  earlier  Gnostic  systems,  and  the 
derivation  of  the  former  from  the  inSuence  of  Buddhusm  is  a  point  set- 
tled on  historical  grounds,  the  question  may  arise,  perhaps,  whether  we 
have  not  to  guppose  a  common  source,  from  which  those  earlier  systems 
drew  as  well  as  this  last  ?  ^ 

Let  us  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  early  education  of  Mani.  Re- 
lating to  bia  history,  we  possess  two  distinct  sources  of  information,  which 
agree  in  only  a  few  particulars,  while  in  all  other  rcapecta  they  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  each  other,  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  sources. 
The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  Epiphanius,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  all  point  to  one  commcm 

t  Thai  Schmidc,  in  hii  Essay  on  the  «r-  11017  oconrring  in  Die  life  of  SL  Frvndi, 

flnitj  of  gnostico-thnuopliii:  docirinn  wiih  vre  aee  in  iliis  Uiiter  cue,  how  nearlj  the 

the  relisioiu  svstem)  of  iJie  Eti^t,  eapecial-  siMrmtion  of  an  en-cntric  religioua  fi4iiag 

Ij  Bndffh«iaTn,'(Leii)ait,  1B2B,)  lia»  evideW-  may  graie  on  a  foniign  position,  whii*  i* 

I7  n>nG  100  far  in  ihLj.  fuiics  to  cnicT  into  [lie  ronnection  of  Cticn- 

■  When,  in  the  leeendi  of  Bnddhiu<iro,  it  tian  ronsciousncM. 

it  nlaied  of  a  Budahn,  that  he  uddrassed  '  For  example,  the  nadunl  de-tpmtuaU 

himself  IQ  tislies  and  birds,  and  that  these  iiin.9  of  Ihe  world  in  Ihe  Ophiiic  sTstna; 

devoutly  listened  to  him,  and  thus  the  wny  the  (Mmjilcialy  Boddhaiit  idea,  that  lie  who 

was  prepared  for  the  emsnripation  of  iha  hns  attained  to  the  Nirwana  in  the  midst  of 

■piril  imprisoned  in  these  croalures  fram  the  Sansara,  is  lord  over  the  Sansara,  can 

the  bonds  of  Sansnra,  the  story  is  entirely  )>erl'orm  all  mimdes ;  that  he  is  even  sap»- 

coDsistcnt  with  the  position  held  by  this  vior  10  the  miind,ine  deities,  who  are  b^gt 


■  tha  otbar  hand,  when  we  find  a  similar 
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loarce;' — the  Acts  of  a  disputataoo,  sud  to  have  been  held  nith 
Hani,  by  Archelaas,  bishop  of  Cascar."  But  those  Acts  have  come 
dovn  to  UB,  to  Bay  the  least,  in  a  very  questionable  shape.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Greek,  they  appear  only  in  a  Latin  tranalatjon  from  the  Greek  document, 
and  this  Greek  work  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  anfaithful  version 
from  the  Syriac.'  These  Acts  manifestly  conttun  a  disconnected  story, 
savoring  in  no  small  degree  of  the  romantic.  Although  there  is  some 
truth  lying  at  bottom — as  we  must  allow  there  is  much  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  doctrines  which  wears  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  is 
confirmed  also  by  its  agreement  with  other  representations,  —  yet  the 
Greek  author  seems,  from  ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  cus- 
toms, to  have  introduced  a  great  deal  that  is  nntrue,  by  bringing  in 
and  confounding  together  discordant  stories,  to  the  neglect  of  all  criti- 
cism, and  with  an  unsparing  indulgence  of  exaggeration.*  How  difficult 
it  waa  for  a  Greek  to  transport  himself  out  of  his  own  world,  and  to 
form  any  just  conception  of  national  peculiariUee  wholly  foreign  to  his 
own,  is  what  every  one  knows. 

In  some  few  points,  we  may,  even  with  such  scanty  means  as  we 
possess  for  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  come  upon  the  trace  of 
the  misapprehended  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  stories.  The 
first  origin  of  the  Mamchean  doctrines  is  to  be  derived  from  a  Saracen 
merchant,  Scythianus  by  name,  who,  it  is  said,  by  many  journeys  to  Asia, 
Egypt  and  Greece,  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time 
aoquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  of  the  Greek  pht- 
hwophies.  This  Scythianus  lived  not  far  from  the  times  of  the  apostles 
^a  statement  indeed  which  the  story  itself  proves  is  an  anachronism ; 
£)r  otherwise  Mani  would  have  lived  but  a  few  generations  atter  the 
aame  period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of  Scythianus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  cert^n  Terebinth,  who  afterwards  called  himself  Buddas.  We  have 
already  stated  what,  without  any  question,  is  to  be  understood  here  by 
the  name  Buddas.'   JS^ow  if  it  is  clear,  that  by  Buddas  we  are  not  to  un- 

■  EDEebiuii,  who  wrolo  hcfora  Ihts  aoaree  eitrs,  (Phot 

of  infonnalian  became  known,  conid  aay  ^motiioi  n 

BOthinf;  reloiirc  u>  Mvii'a  permnal  history,  rian  AcU. 

"  If  there  is  no  mislnke  he™  in  the  name,  '  Beausolire  properly  rcjertm)  Ihe  Wcat- 

—  if  il  was  nni  niher  CnrrhK,  (I'd,)  in  era  nurntiics,  wIumi  mnt  of  HullieMtirity 

Mesopoumi*,  — iUTonlinBU.wh»HM'miist  h*  salufiietorilv  i.rovwl,  and  .yi.fined  hiin- 

•llow  lo  Iw  »  Yoiy  unreriain  ronjccture.  »elf  »*olly  lo  the  Orienlal.    Tlie  ohjcrimM 

»  Jerome  reports,  (de  vit.  illustr.  72.)  thnl  '"Wid  by  Mosbeim  again.l  Uim  couree.  pos- 

time  Acts  were  written  originally  in  Byriac;  *«"  ""t  little  force. 

bnl  ibe  flrat  oricnul  author  who  «how»  any  *  ''  "^  "^^^n  justW  oteerrcd,  that  (he 

acqnaJnIaiKC  wiih  thcsoActa  «U  a  rharcii-  f*""'^  name  Trpf,?iP*»c  ig  pcriinps  only  a 

teacher,  who  wrote  about  the  year  978,  Sst-  translation  of  the  Chnldee  ttS^JS,  by  which 

erus,  bishop  of  Asmonina  in  Kgvpt.     See  in  the  Tarj^ma  tlie  IIet>rew  woid  nStt    is 


from  the  reTuwn  of  the  Acti  which  has  suned  by Rilter.io  ihewoA  ato«  referred 

come  down  to  us.    It  i»  indeed  mnch  more  (q^  „  39^  jjjj.  that  the  Greriied  name  Tero- 

MDiplci  a  fact  which  seems  10  show  (hat  bjmhos  ii  ba»ed  on  a  predicate  of  Buddb». 

bM  copy  of  the  Acta  was  not  the  sania  with  originating  in  those  coontries  where  Mani 

Oan,  but  another  of  the  same  kind;  and  beewns    acquainted   with   Boddhaism, — 

perii^M  the  oriffinal  from  which  on ra  wa«  Tere-Hintu,  lord  of  the  Hindooi.    It  it  B 

teiied.    ibnicUaa,  buhop  of  C3wlcedon,  p^^  ^  ^^^  wiliii*  otttaia  cu  ba  » 
41* 
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derstand  anj  Kistorical  person,  tlie  name  Scythian  also,  as  tbe  dengofr 
tioQ  of  a  hiatoric&I  individual,  becomes  thereby  suepicioua.  It  is  very 
natural  to  take  it  as  simply  a  geographical  name,  having  reference  to 
those  populations  among  which  Buddhaism  first  exteadcd  iteelf.  Mean- 
while ve  venture  not,  however,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  tite 
point,  as  letters  of  Mani,  addressed  to  a  person  of  this  name,  are  cited.' 

The  Orieatal  accounts  possess  a  great  deal  more  internal  coherence 
and  consistency.  They  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  historians  of  much 
more  receut  date  than  the  Grecian  sources ;  but  the  Oriental  writers 
have  ondoubtedly  made  use  of  older  records,  in  avaoling  themselves  of 
which,  they  were  not  liable  to  fall  into  the  same  errors  with  the  Qreeks.' 

To  understand  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Mani,  we  must  fig- 
ure to  ourselves  the  circumstances  and  relations  under  which  he  was 
educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Persian ;  bat  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  the  name  of  the  country  should  be  understood  here  in  the 
stricter  sense,  or  whether  it  refers  only  to  loma  province  belonging  to 
the  great  Persian  empire.  In  favor  of  the  latter,  might  be  adduced 
the  lact  that  Mani  composed  his  worka  in  the  Syriac  language ;  whence 
we  might  infer  that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  those  provinces  of  the  Pe^ 
si&n  empire,  where  Syriac  was  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, by  itself,  proves  nothing ;  for  even  without  thb  suppositjon,  it  would 
ea^ly  admit  of  being  expluaed,  that  aa  the  Syriac,  through  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  Persian  Christians  with  the  Synan  churdi, 
nught  even  thus  early  have  become  the  language  of  books  among  the  Pe^ 
^an  theologians,  —  so  Mani  may  have  been  induced  to  employ  this  lan- 
guage, (^although  it  was  not  his  native  tongue,)  hoping  by  this  means  to 
promote  the  more  general  introduction  of  his  doctrines  into  other  conn- 
tries.  It  is  said,  that  he  sprang  from  a  family  of  the  Magiuis,  (the 
Persian  sacerdotal  caste ;)  that  at  the  age  of  manhood  he  passed  over 
to  Chris tJanity,  and  became  presbyter  of  a  church  in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvax, 
principal  city  of  tho  Persian  province  Huzitis ; — whatever  may  be  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  prohaJile  that 
Hani  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Ghristi- 
anitr  at  some  later  period  of  life. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  with  regard  to  his  early  history  to 
be  able  to  determine  whether,  in  the  outset,  he  abandoned  the  religion 
of  his  fathers  and  embraced  ChrisU&nity  from  honest  conviction,  and 
afterwards,  repelled  by  the  form  in  which  the  latter  was  presented  in 
the  church  doctrine,  was  led  to  revive  in  his  soul  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  his  earlier  religious  mode  of  thinking,  and  now  became  saUsfied  Uiat 
by  combining  it  with  these,  he  first  placed  Christianity  in  the  true  and 
proper  light ;  or  whether  he  had  been  attracted  from  the  first  only  by 
the  affinity  of  Christiamty  with  many  Perwaa  ideas,  without  nolaiig  the 

ewUioed.  Fossiblj  Tereblnih  ma?  have  Bib1iotM<iiw  Orientale,  nab  v.  Mani, — b 
been  >  hbtoHFal  jpenHHi,  to  whom  manj  the  Peruan  historian  Hirlcbond'a  WMtrj 
Ihinga  ascribed  to  Boddha  had  been  tnuu-    of  the  Sasaaaidta,  died  in  SiWetlre  d*  8a^ 


KUoioireg  var  diTonei  antiqaiiA  d«  la  Pene- 
I  Tid.  Fabiicii  bibL  Grac.  voL  YIL  t  Paha,  1793.  In  Abnlphan^.  and  Fo«o** 
18.  Bpednen  biat.  Anb. 
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wseDtiftl  difference  between  resembBng  ideas,  according  to  tlieir  peeo- 
liar  mode  of  apprehension  and  poaitJon  in  ChriBtianitj  and  in  the  Per- 
nan  religion ;  so  that  from  the  beginning  he  bad  only  been  constmcting 
for  himself  a  religious  system  of  bb  own,  by  the  fusion  together  of  Per- 
sian and  Christian  elements. 

By  the  reestablish ment  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  after  the  ex-  . 
imlsion  of  the  Farthians,  the  effort  had  been  called  forth  among  the 
Fenians,  to  restore  the  ancient  reli^on  of  their  fathers,  purified  from 
foreign  elements,  to  its  original  splendor.  The  consequence  -noa,  that 
disputes  arose  on  the  question,  what  was  to  bo  considered  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Zoroaster ;  and  particalarly  on  several  points  \\'hich  had  been 
Idfl>  undecided  by  the  previous  religious  tradition,  as  for  example, 
whether  a  primal  essence  was  to  be  supposed,  exalted  above  the  two 
conflicting  principles.  Councils  tvere  held  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gadng  the  qnestioDS  in  diaputo ;  and  pretended  prophets  arose,  who 
were  for  settling  every  difficulty  by  divine  inspiration.'  The  religion 
rf  Zoroaster,  which  now  acquired  fresh  power,  and  sot  itself  to  oppose 
aU  the  foreign  reli^ons  that  had  before  been  tolerated,  was  brought 
into  collision  also  nith  Christianity,  which  had  been  suftered  to  mue 
progress  witboat  disturbance  under  the  Parthian  government.  Under 
Buch  circumstiuices,  the  thought  might  shape  itself,  in  a  man  of  a  lively 
and  profound  mind,  like  Maui,  tliat  he  was  called  to  be  the  author  of 
soch  a  reformation  of  Christianity,  now  corrupted  by  the  intermixture 
of  Judaism,  as  should  sever  it  from  its  connection  with  the  latter,  and 
bring  it  into  more  intimate  union  with  ideas  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Btani  —  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Mohammed  —  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ.'  By  this  he  in  nowise  undef- 
Btood  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  human  person,  an  enlightened  teacher 
promised  by  Clirist,  who  was  to  bring  out  stjll  more  distinctly  the  reli- 
pon  revealed  by  him,  in  hia  own  spirit,  purify  it  from  the  corruptioiis 
il  Ahriman,  especially  from  those  which  had  sprung  from  the  inter- 
mingling of  Judaism,  and  lead  the  foitliful  to  the  coiisciousness  of  those 
truths  which  men  in  the  earlier  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
nnderstaud.  By  him  that  petfeet  knowledge  should  be  given,  of  which 
Paul  had  also  spoken  as  a  knowledge  reserved  for  some  future  period, 
1  Cor.  13 :  10.^  Accordingly  Mani  could  denominate  himself  at  oae 
and  the  same  time  the  promised  Paraclete  and  the  apostle  of  Christ; 
as  indeed  he  began  the  letter  in  which  he  designed  to  unfold  the  fun* 
damcntal  doctrines  of  his  religious  system  (the  epistola  fundamenti, 
which  was  so  famous  among  the  Manicheana)  with  the  following  words : 
"  Mani,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  throngh  the  election  <tf  . 
God  the  Father.  These  are  the  words  of  salvation  &om  the  eternal 
and  livbg  fbuntiun."  * 

He  first  made  his  appearance,  with  these  pretenQons,  near  the  close 


»  BUrdiTerseaanliqDil&deliiFone  _ 

par 8. d«  Sarr, p. 41:  'See  Acta  cam  Felire  Muiidueo, Kb. L 
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of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shapnr  I.,  (Sapor,)  about  270.  7V> 
an  ardent,  profound  lOind,  and  lively  imagination,  he  united  varioiu 
knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in  the  arta,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
fi}r  the  purpose  of  diffusing  hia  doctrines.  As  a  mathematjcian  and 
astronomer,  he  is  said  to  have  been  distingnished  among  his  coontiT- 
>  men ;  ^  the  fame  of  his  talents  as  a  ptunt«r  lasted  for  a  long  time  m 
Persia.  In  the  outset,  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  favor  of  that 
prince  ;  but  when  his  heretical  doctrioes,  as  they  were  regarded  b; 
the  Magians,  came  to  be  known,  be  was  obliged,  —  if  any  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  later  legends,  and  the  hypothesis  was  not  mrented 
nmply  (o  account  for  the  different  portions  of  which  his  doobine  is  oofr 
stituted,  —  to  seek  safety  from  persecution  by  flight  He  now  made 
distAnt  journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China ;  and  turned  for  a  ooi^ 
aiderable  time  in  the  province  of  Turktstan.  At  all  events,  an  impor- 
tant effect  in  the  ehaping  of  his  system  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  ItHiger 
residence  in  the  last-mentioned  province,  where  he  became  acquiunted 
with  Buddhaism ;  and  this  acquired  so  great  an  influence  on  his  mind, 
that  a  peculiar  stamp  was  thereby  given  to  his  whole  mode  of  tliinkJDg 
'and  a  wider  range  to  his  aims,  which  now  embraced  in  their  scope  the 
blending  together  of  al!  the  three  religions  into  one.  From  one  of  the 
grottos  consecrated  to  Buddhaism,  he  issued  forth,  with  those  symboHe 

Sictures  which  were  designed  to  represent,  Ibr  immediate  intuition,  the 
octrines  made  known  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  in  his  retirement,  by 
divine  revelations.  These  emblems  were  long  preserved  in  lively  re- 
membrance among  the  Persians,  under  tiie  name  of  Ertenki-Mani. 

After  the  death  of  Sapor,  in  272,  Mani  returned  to  Perma,  where 
he  was  well  received,  together  with  his  pictures,  by  Hormui,  (Honois- 
das,)  Sapor's  successor.  The  latter  assigned  to  him,  as  a  s^e  place 
of  residence,  die  castle  of  Deskereh  at  Chusistan  m  Susiana.  But 
Ais  prince,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  two  complete  years,  was  buo- 
ceeded  by  Behram,  (Varanea.)  He  also  appeared  at  first  favorably 
disposed  towards  Mani ;  but  perhaps  only  in  semblance,  and  with  a 
view  to  lull  him  and  his  followers  into  security.  He  caused  a  disputa- 
tion to  be  held  betwixt  Mani  and  the  Mayans,  of  which  the  result  was, 
that  Mani  was  pronounced  a  heretic.  Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  fiayed 
alive,^  and  hia  akin  stuffed  and  hung  before  the  gates  of  the  city  Djon- 
dishapur  in  277,'  to  terrify  his  followers. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Buddhaist-Zoroastrian-Chrislian  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  taught  by  Maoi. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  question,  whether,  in  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
absolute  DuaUsm  is  ^e  starting-point,  and  the  hypothecs  of  a  common 
principle  of  derivation  lying  at  the  ground  of  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man  —  time  without  end  and  without  beginning,  the  Zervan  Acarene, 

■Who, however, poMCMtd DO ^raot know-  *A  crnel  mode  of  punishment,  wbaA 

Mse,  doubcten,  in  thes«  x;i«nc«ii.  Yet  it  i»  mi  donbtlen  resorted  to  in  ths  EasL 

tiigaly  probable  Ihat  a  good  deal  in  his  sjs-  '  Tbe  ehroniiiogf  in  this  gum  ii,  it  mari 

torn  lUMd  cIomI;  connected,  even  irhcn  di-  be  admitted,  qaile  nncert^n. 
vwted  of  ill  mTihical  dma,  with  a  partial 
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MiswenDg  to  the  Gnostic  a/iw,  ^Wof,  to  the  Neo-Pktonic  h-  —  sprang 
firat  out  of  a  speculative  need  of  reducing  the  duality  to  a  higher  unity; 
or  whether  the  recognition  of  such  an  original  unity  was  the  original 
principle,  and  this  had  only  become  suppressed  in  conscious  thought 
through  the  predominant  dualistic  form  of  the  religion  as  a  practical 
system  of  living.  From  the  proclamation,  still  extant,'  of  the  Persian  * 
general  and  Grand-vizier  Mihr  Nerseh,  after  his  invasion  of  Armenia, 
in  450,  it  is  clear,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a  primal  essence,  which 
existed  before  the  antitheMS  pronounced  in  the  creation,  was  reckoned 
to  the  Persian  orthodoxy.  We  find  here  a  view  of  the  matter  which  ia 
akin  to  that  Gnosric  scheme  that  reduced  the  Dualism  to  a  Monoiam,* 
and  supposed  the  antithesis  of  good  and  evil  as  something  necessary  in 
the  evolution  of  life  from  God.  The  first  germ  of  evil  is  here  derived 
from  the  supreme  essence,  from  the  great  god  Zervan  himself.  This  is 
the  Perhapt,  which  God  spake,  the  principle  of  doubt,  of  uncertainty, 
irhich  must  some  time  make  its  appearance,  before  everything  could 
form  itself  out  into  a  certain  and  stable  existence.^  The  opposite  doc- 
trine of  an  absolute  Dualism,  was  maintained  by  the  Magusfeian  sect,* 
and  the  latter  was  the  scheme  followed  by  Mani.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  transfer  the  Persian  Dualism  into  the  Buddliaiat  opposition  of  spirit 
and  m.\tter. 

He  supposed  accordingly  two  principles,  absolutely  opposed  to  each 
other,  with  tlieir  opposite  creations ;  on  the  one  side  God,  the  original 
good,  from  whom  nothing  but  good  can  proceed,  from  whom  all  destruc- 
tion, punishment,  corruption  is  alien,  —  the  primal  light,  from  whom 
pare  light  radiates ;  —  on  the  other  side,  original  evil,  which  can  work 
only  by  destroying,  decomposing,  —  whose  essence  is  wild,  self-conflict- 
ing uproar ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of  which  flow  powers  of  an  altogether 
corresponding  nature,  —  a  world  full  of  smoke  and  vapor,  and  at  the 
same  time  full  of  fire  that  hums  only  without  shining.  These  two  king- 
doms subsisted  at  first  wholly  separate  from  orfe  another.  The  Su- 
preme God  was  the  king  of  the  empire  of  light,  as  the  original  source 
of  an  emanation-world  m  affinity  with  himself;  and  moat  nearly  con- 
nected with  him  were  these  .^ns,  the  channels  for  the  dif^sion  of 
light  from  that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  representatives  of  the  Supreme 
God,  was  transferred  his  own  name  ;  who  therefore  might  be  styled  dei- 
ties, without  infraction  of  the  honor  due  to  the  primal  essence  alone.' 
In  the  letter  in  which  Mani  exhibited  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his 

'  rir»l  commnniaited  hy  St  Mnrtin  in  I  ptrhapi  lo  obtain  a  wn,  VormiBt,  (Ol^ 

hi!  Mi5iTioires  hiBioriqucs  et  g6>f(niphiqu«i  muzd,)  who  will  create  heaven  and  earth  1' 

«Dr  rArminie.    Pari-,  1819.    T.  IL  p,  *7a,  and  ho  hegal  two  in  his  body,  one  by  tit- 

—  but  more  fully.  aTler  another  receiuion,  tne  of  bit  prayer,  the  ollter,   bccBUBe  be 

in  ihc  history  of 'the  religioiw  wars  between  Mid  ptrhipi:'     The  first  was   Abriman, 

Armenia  and  PcTEia,  eompoied  by  the  Ar-  (he   ion   of   doubt,  the   principle,   which 

menian  bii>hop.Eii»eus,  and  tran<>Utcd  from  makes  eierything   a  question.    We  bel« 

the  Armeninn  into  Enfcliiih  by  Prof.  New-  perceive  the  fnunlain-bead  of  later  Chrit- 

man.    London,  1B30.    P.  ll.ff.  tian  sei'iK.  in  wbidi  Sainii  wai  designaied 

*  See  above,  p.  37S.  as  the  firatborn. 

■  'I'hii  rcnmrkable  riew  ia  eirprcMed  in  *  Bee  ShahrUtEni,  in  Hyde,  I.  cp.  299. 

Cbe  following  Ungiuige.     "Before   beaten  *  Like   the  AcDBhaapaDda,  Ixed  of    tiM 

or  earth  existed,  the  great   god   Zernn  Panian  rell|;io[i. 
prayed  a  IhoiiiaDd  yeara,  and  ipake :  '  Wai 
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religion,^  he  thus  describes  this  Supreme  God  enthroned  in  his  Idngdom 
of  light :  *  "  Over  the  kingdom  of  light,  ruled  God  the  Father,  eternal 
m  hU  sacred  race,  glorious  hi  his  might,  the  truth  by  his  very  eeseuce, 
ever  blessed  in  his  onn  eternal  being,  who  bears  within  him  wisdom 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  life,  witJi  which  he  embraces  the  twelve 
members  of  his  light,  that  is,  the  transcendent  riches  of  hia  own  king- 
dom. In  each  of  his  members  are  hid  countless,  immeasurable  riches. 
But  the  Father  himself,  glorious  in  his  majeatr,  incomprehensible  in  his 
greatness,  lias  united  with  himself  blessed  and  glorious  ^ons,  in  num- 
bers and  greatness  surpassing  estimation,  with  whom  this  holy  and  most 
glorious  Father  lives,  —  for  m  his  exalted  kingdom,  no  needy  or  feeble 
being  dwells.  But  his  resplendent  realms  are  so  deeply  grounded  in 
the  blessed  earth  of  light,  that  no  power  exists  by  which  they  could 
over  be  destroyed  or  ehaken,"  *  The  powers  of  darkness  were  engaged 
in  wild  conflict  with  one  another,  till  in  their  blind  struggle  they  ap- 
proached BO  near  the  realms  of  light,  that  a  glimmer  penetrated  to 
them  for  the  first  time  from  that  before  unknown  kingdom.  They  now 
forgot  their  mutual  Strifes,  and  attracted  in  spite  of  themselves  by  the 
splendor  of  the  light,  combined  with  one  another  to  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  of  light,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  some  of  this  light  to  them- 
selves.* There  now  seems  to  be  something  like  inconsistency  in  Maui, 
when,  after  having  ascribed  to  the  empire  of  hght  an  unshaken  stabil- 
ity, he  proceeds  to  apeak  of  a  danger  threatening  it,  which  rendered 
precautionary  measures  necessary,  and  could  thus  express  himself:  — 
**  Then  the  Father  of  the  most  blessed  hght  beholds  a  vast  desolation 
ri»ng  up  from  the  darkness,  and  threatening  his  holy  .^ns,  onless  he 
opposed  to  it  an  extraordinary  divine  power,^  at  once  to  conquer  and 
destroy  the  race  of  darkness  —  so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  hght  might  enjoy  tranc{uillity."  ^  Simplicius  and  Evodius 
have  in  &ct  here  accused  him  of  self-<:ontradiction ;  —  but  this  charge 
applies  rather  to  the  <nythical  or  symboUc  form  of  representation,  than 
to  the  tr^n  of  thought  which  is  therein  embodied.  I'be  fundamental 
thought  with  Mani,  as  with  the  Gnostics,  is  this,  —  that  the  blind  force 
of  nature,  which  resists  the  godlike  element,  tamed  and  subdued  by 
intermingling  with  it,  should  finally  be  rendered  altogether  powerless. 
And  accordingly  Mani  convej^  the  Zoroastrian  theory  over  into  the 
Buddh^t,  —  th^t  nature,  in  degrading,  disintegrating  and  fettering 
the  spirit,  was  to  bring  about  its  own  dissolution,  and  the  final  result 

'  Th«  ephtoU  hudamenti.  direct  cdhtrtdiction  with  the  diulUtic  ibeo- 

*  Auguatid.   contra    epi9L    faadanienti,  r j  oT  ui  ahaolnie  evil. 

e.  IS.  '  Aliqnod  nimium  >e  pnceliirnm  el  Tir- 

■  Thii  earth  ot  Kght,  Hani  did  not  nm-  tote  poieni   nonien.     In    the    Zontasiriaii 

eeiTe  lo  be  anv  thing  distinct  fmta  t1i«  in-  ■vitem,  alio,  the  Amshaspnnds  are  repm- 

preme,  primal  esscntc  hnt  all  to  be  simply  lented  as  artncd  ctuunpions  for  the  king- 

a  ihoping  of  the  one  divine  light-essence.  dora  of  liRhl. 

'  It  IB  easT  to  pctrelve  the  idea  Ijinj;  at  *  The  e piitola  fandamenti.  in  the  woric 

bottom. — ifiat  the  evil  principle  is  in  con-  de  Rde  contra  ManirhiwK.  c.  U,  of  whkh 

Diet  with  itacif,  and  becoRies  ana  only  in  Erodiai,  bishop  of  Uula  in  Kiimidia,  wbi 

ItroKgling  against  the  Kood;   such  is  the  perhaps  the  author,  —  to  he  found  in  the 

attractive  poirer  which  the  good  exerts  on  Appendix  to  the  Slh  vol.  of  the  BeaeJktiM 

evil  ilaelfi  —  an  idea,  it  mini  be  allowed,  in  edition  of  SL  Aaeuatio. 
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vonld  be  that  of  the  unapiritnalized  natnre,  nothing  would  be  left  he- 
faind  bat  the  dead  residuum,  and  this  wonld  fall  a  prey  to  utter  annihi- 
lation.^ To  this  last  result  of  all,  according  to  the  Buddhaistio  view  of 
the  world,  Mani  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  causes,  did  not  proceed, 
as  we  shall  see. 

The  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  guard  its  boundaries, 
caused  to  emanate  from  himself  the  j^on.  Mother  of  life?  The  name 
of  this  Genius  denotes  that  it  stands  for  the  highett  mundane  sovl, — 
that  the  divine  life  was  now  to  separate  itself  from  the  unitj  of  the  light- 
kingdom,  and  in  the  conflict  with  the  ungodlike  element,  resolve  itself 
into  individual  existences.  The  mother  oHife,  like  the  £vu  crania  of  the 
Valentinian  system,  could  not  as  jet  be  Elected  bjthe  kingdom  of 
darkness.  Here  too  we  find  the  distinction  between  the  higher  mun- 
dane soul  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  a  reflection  of  it, 
which  mixes  itself  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.*  This  mother  of  life 
generates  the  primitive  man,  with  a  view  to  oppose  him  to  die  powers 
of  darkness — the  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man'&  nature,  which  we 
observed  before  among  the  Gnostics.*  The  primitive  man,  in  conjuno- 
tioD  with  the  five  pure  elements,  fire,  light,  air,  water  and  earth,  enten 
into  the  conflict.  Here  we  recognize  again  the  forms  of  intuition  boiv 
rowed  from  Parsism  —  reverence  towards  an  originaily  pure  nature, 
which  had  only  been  corrupted  by  the  interference  of  Ahriman.  More- 
over, according  to  the  Parsian  doctrine,  a  life  which  had  flowed  ont 
from  the  kingdom  of  light  is  acknowledged  to  exist  ii^  the  original  ele- 
ments. They  were  summoned  to  act  as  fellow-combatants  against  Ahri- 
man's  destroying  infiucnces,  by  means  of  their  fructifying,  life-giving 
power.  But  this  would  be  an  element  at  variance  with  the  Buddhistic 
view  of  nature ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  it  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  spirit.  Yet  this  is  modified  in  Mani  by  the 
circumstance  that  matter  does  not  mean  the  elements  of  actual  nature, 
but  the  elements  of  a  higher  world,  that  which  is  iCaelf  but  one  radia- 
tion and  form  of  tlie  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.''  When  Mani 
opposes  to  the  five  pure  elements  of  the  kingdom  of  light  the  five  ele- 
ments of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
idea,  that  evil  is  ever  the  distorted  image  and  counterfeit  of  the  good, 
or  the  idea  that  from  the  kingdom  of  hght  forms  must  go  forth  to  the 
conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  seem  like  those  of  the 
lattor,  — is  the  fundamental  one.  At  all  events,  it  was  necessary  to 
explam,  bow  visible  nature  arose  out  of  the  event  that  matter,  or  the 

I  See  Schmidl'i  Fubv  on  ttir  thonstind  compared  with  the  wpoin  ui^punvc  of  ttw 

Baddhas.    S«o  the  Memoirv  of  ihe  St.  Pe-  Valentin  inns,  tlie  Adam  Kadmon,  and  o> 

tcmboiilE  Academy.  1334.  Vol.  II.  p.  66.  peciallj  ihe  Kajomoils  of  the  Zendavisia, 

'  M^Tifp  riic  fi^f.  rpapectino;  wliom  inanj  aimilnr  ihingi  aro 

■  Simplicins  (in  Epiclut.  f  1ST,  ed.  Sal-  tiiere  miiI.    It  'a  quite  prolHtble  that  Maui 

nai.)  aptlj  describes  the  Maniiliean  doc-  ailoplcd  this  Pnnian  idea  in lo  hl>  ByBteni} 

ttine  in  this  rcnpcct :  Oiri  rd  irpLirov  u^o-  and  we  shall  we  hcronrtcr,  how  he  might 

tfftv   KanirvcirSai   Xiyovan,  aire    rd    uAlo  Bud  sotnothinK  of  a  kindred  nature  CTen  on 

ifttSsl  Ti  npoaiX"i  airp  avrivra,  Ti)v  fit)-  this  side  in  BuddhniBin. 

'k  f"i!t  "oi  t6v  &ii/uovpfbv  (iho  fw  *  Quinque   clemcnta    nihil    ahnd    qnam 
"  aiihitanfia  Dei.    Auguaiin.   contra   ran* 
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kingdom  of  darkness,  had  seized  apon  cert»n  divine  eaeencea  or  ele- 
ments of  the  spiritual  substances ;  and  this  coirespoods  entirely  with  tiie 
Buddhiustio  scheme.  , 

But  the  primitive  man  is  worsted  in  the  conflict ;  he  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ;  in  this  strait,  he  pravS  to  the 
raler  of  the  light-kinj^dom  ;  and  the  latter,  to  assist  him,  causes  the  living 

r'rit  to  emanate.^  This  Spiiit  raises  him  up  once  more  to  the  king- 
n  of  light ;  but  meanwhile  the  powers  of  darkness  had  succeeded  in 
swallowing  a  part  of  the  armor  of  the  first  man,  and  part  of  his  light- 
essence  ;  which  is  the  mundane  goid,  now  mixed  with  matter.^  Here 
again  we  perceive  the  affinity  of  Mani's  ideas  with  those  of  the  Gnoe- 
tios ;  for  according  to  the  latter,  too,  the  «uru  aofia  was  delivered,  it  ia 
true,  by  means  of  the  Soter  sent  to  her  assistance,  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  Hyle  ;  but  stil!  a  seed  of  the  divine  life  had  fallen  down  into 
matter,  and  this  must  now  go  through  a  process  of  punfication  and  de- 
velopment. It  must  so  come  about,  that  by  the  magical  power  of  the 
divine  life,  of  the  light  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  spirit,  the  wildly  tumnltuoos 
kingdom  of  darkness  shall  be  tamed  in  spite  of  itself,  and  finally  ren- 
dered powerless.^  The  subjugation  of  that  tumultuous  and  blind  Na- 
ture-power ia  in  fact  tho  end  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Mani,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  illustrate  bis  doctrine  by  the  following 
parable.  A  good  shepherd  sees  a  lion  plunge  into  the  midst  of  hta 
flock.  He  digs  a  pit,  and  casts  into  it  a  ram ;  ^e  lion  springs  rave- 
nously to  the  8p»t  to  devour  his  prey,  but  in  so  doing  falls  into  the  pit, 
from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself.  The  shepherd,  however,  finds 
means  of  delivering  the  ram,  and  keeps  the  lion  confined  in  the  jai, 
thus  rendering  him  harmless  to  his  flock.*  In  like  manner  ia  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  rendered  harmless;  the  souls  it  htm  devoured  are 
finally  delivered,  and  restored  back  to  their  native  element. 

After  the  living  spirit  had  raised  mEin  once  more  to  the  kingdom  of 
light,  he  made  preparations  for  the  process  of  purifying  the  souls  mixed 
in  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  entire 
creation,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world.* 
That  class  of  souls  which  had  not  been  affected  by  mixing  with  matter 
or  the  nature  of  darkness,  he  raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  that  from  thence  they  might  send  forth  their  iufl* 
ence  to  release  and  draw  back  agun  to  themselves,  by  moans  of  ^e 
refining  processes  iu  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  their 
kindred  souls,  which  were  scattered  through  all  nature,  and  held  in 
bondage  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

iThefiSv  iDifflyooccnrs  also  in  Ihe  Gnos-  viv  fir  iKoiciov  Tj  Ely  oufpowir- 

tic  ajBiems,  which  contajn  n  good  denl  Llial  fiiv,  i6i9ii  Tpiirav  tiv<1   iiuitep  fif- 

ii  analogoiu  to  Manicbci^im.  AcLid  Thomie,  piov. 

ed.  Thilo,  p.  17.  *  Dispiitni.  c.  Archeliio,  r.  as.    Tliis  p*r- 

»  The  V^jS  ilTiiiiruv.  uhle  wears  every  mark  of  cenainsneia;  U 

■  Htui  of  Bostra   (c  Manich.  lih,  I.  c  is  hl  least  wholly  in  ilie  spirit  of  Maiiir^ 

1!,)  well  dex'ribei  th«  Manichean  doclriiie  ism. 

In  ihe  following  word*:  'OilfTitfAf  iivafuv  •  As  in  the  Vjilemininn  wlom,  Ihe  Potw 

iiroiTriXlei   Ttva,    fvKuiovaav    fiiv    dfltfh'  hcgins  to  put  forth  hia  iniluenrc,  after  te 

nrOr  tpovi,  Ti  iT  i.'Kii^i!  ii^eap  iao/ii-  haa  been  Snt  raised  lo  die  Sophia. 
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Conronnabl7  with  hia  BaddhusticoZoraastrian  view  of  the  world, 
Mani  saw  the  same  conflict  of  Onnuzd  and  Ahriman,  of  spirit  and  of 
matter,  the  same  proceaa  of  panfication,  going  on  in  the  physical  as  in 
the  moral  world.  But  in  his  maimer  of  carrying  this  process  through, 
he  coofWided  together  the  physical  and  ethical  elements,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  which,  by  freeing  religion  entirely 
from  the  system  of  nature,  separated  these  two  elements  from  one 
another.  As  the  reli^ous  system  of  the  Persians  asdgned  an  impor- 
tant place  to  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  conflict  in  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual world  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  in  carrying  forward  the 
universal  process  of  development  and  punfication ;  so  was  it  ^so  in  the 
Byatem  of  Mani,  Very  nearly  the  same  that  the  system  of  Zoroaster 
taught  concerning  Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the  Son,  Mani 
transferred  to  his  Christ, — the  pure  soul,  sending  forth  its  influence  &om 
the  sun  and  from  the  moon.  Representing  the  soul  as  having  spmng 
from  the  primitive  man,  he  interpreted  in  this  sense  the  biblical  name, 
*'Sonof  roan"  (ylbc ir^pinrov,')  aud  distinguishing  between  the  swrw 
and  /ree  soul,  enthroned  in  the  sun,  and  its  kindred  soul  diffused 
throughout  nature,  and  corrupted  by  its  mixture  with  matter.  So  too  he 
dlstkiguisbed  a  son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter  and  in- 
capable of  sufieriog,  from  a  son  of  man  crucified,  so  to  speak,  and  suf 
fering  in  matter.^  Wherever  the  scattered  seed  pushed  upward  out  of 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  and  unfolded  itself  in  a  plant,  in  its  blos- 
som and  its  fruit,  Maui  beheld  the  triumphant  evolution  of  the  principle 
of  light,  gradufdly  working  its  way  onward  to  freedom  &om  uio  bond* 
age  of  matter ;  he  beheld  bow  the  living  soul,  which  had  been  impris- 
oned in  the  members  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  loosens  itself  from  the 
confinement,  rises  in  freedom,  and  mingles  with  its  congenial  element 
the  pure  air,  where  the  souls  completely  purified  ascend  to  those  ships 
of  light  (the  sun  and  moon)  which  are  ready  to  transport  them  to  their 
native  country.  But  whatever  still  bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and 
stains,  is  attracted  to  them  gradually,  and  in  portions,  by  the  force  of 
heat,  and  incorporates  itself  with  all  trees,  with  whatever  is  planted  and 
sown. 

Thia  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  mystical  philosophy  of  natnte, 
which  b  presented  sometJmcs  in  strange  myths,  occadonally  bordering 
on  immodesty,  but  contuning  nothing  which  would  appear  singular  to 
^e  Oriental  imagination,  —  sometimes  under  the  disguise  of  Christian 
expressions.  Thus  the  Manicheans  could  speak  of  a  suffering  son  of 
man,  hanging  on  every  tree — of  a  Christ  crucified  in  every  soul;  and 
in  the  entire  world.  They  could  ^ve  their  own  interpretation  to  the 
symbols  of  the  suffering  Son  of  Man  in  the  Lord's  supper.  With  the- 
same,  and  even  with  still  greater  praprie^,  — for  this  confounding  of 
religion  with  the  theory  of  nature  savored  more  of  pagamsm  than  of 
Christianity  —  the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  foblea  as  a  dra- 
pery for  their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Z^onysius  torn  in  pieces  by  the- 
tatans,  according  to  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  was  con^dered  by  them< 
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ootbing  else  than  the  soul  Bwalloned  up  br  the  poiren  of  darkness,  the 
divine  life  rent  into  fragments  by  matter.' 

The  powers  of  darkness  were  now  in  danger  of  being  gradnallr  de- 
prived, tbrough  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  aim  on  the  reoninz 
process  of  nature,  of  all  the  light  and  life  which  they  held  imprisoned 
IQ  their  members.  The  soul  on  which  the;  had  seized,  striving  afWr 
freedom,  and  attracted  by  its  kindred  Sun^spirit,  gradually  liberates  it- 
self and  evaporates ;  so  that  at  length,  deprived  of  all  its  stolen  light, 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  must  soon  be  abandoned  to  its  own  intrinnc 
hatefulncss  and  death.  Wbat  was  to  be  done  ?  A  being  moat  be  cre- 
ated, in  whom  the  soul  of  nature,  which  was  striving  to  liberate  itself, 
might  be  securely  charm-bound  —  in  whom  all  the  scattered  ligbt  and 
life  of  nature,  all  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  held  imprisoned  in 
their  raerabera,  and  of  which  they  were  gradually  deprived  hf  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Sun,  might  converge.  This  is  man,  the  image  of  that  prim- 
iUve  mau,  —  hence  destined  by  his  very  form  for  dominion  over  nature.* 
The^  fact  was  as  follows.  That  majestic  shape  of  light,  the  primitive 
Dian  (which  probably  also  belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man  enthroned  in  the 
Sun)^  shines  down  from  the  sun  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  mate- 
rial nature.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  seized  with  longing  after  the 
shape  of  hght,  but  at  the  same  time  with  dismay.  Their  prince  now 
addresses  them :  "  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  great  light  that  yon- 
der breaks  forth  ?  Behold  how  it  shakes  the  pole,  how  it  strikes  down 
multitudes  of  our  powers !  It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  give  up  to 
me  whatever  light  you  may  have  in  your  power ;  thus  will  I  make  an 
image  of  that  lofty  one,  who  appeared  bo  glorious,  through  wMch  we 
ahaU  be  able  to  rule,  and  one  day  liberate  ouraelves  from  our  abode  in 
darkness."  Thus  human  nature  is  the  image,  in  this  world  of  dark- 
ness, of  a  higher  existence;  by  which  image  ma  higher  existence  itself 

'  8e«  Alex.  Lfcojnl.  c  S.  —  We  mtiy  in-  its  influence  (hrongh  the  air  on  the  reflmiw 
Mrt  here  lome  pecntinrlj  chKraeieristic  jimre^  of  mlun,  wid  Iha  doctrine  of 
pflSMj^  from  Manichcan  wriliD^n^  ii^  proof  Christ!  birth  from  the  virgin,  (a  doctrine 
of  the  expoKirion  given  iihove  Yrom  Ma-  which  the  Manichcons,  beini;  Docrlis.  could 
ni's  work  entitled  ThesBunu:  "  VIva  sni-  not  admit  in  the  proper  >en<e. )  A)  a  STinbal 
ns,  qux  eanindem  (adversarnm  potcsta-  of  the  birth  of  thai  Jesaa  paiibilb  from  the 
Um)  membris  teneliatur,  Dae  occa?<ione  vir^n  womb  of  the  earth,  through  tlic  id- 
luuua  cVHilil,  «t  aao  parisaimo  aeri  misee-  forminf-  power  of  the  Holy  Sjiirii :  "  Spin- 
far  :  abl  pcnitna  abluUB  aniiniE  ndsrenrtunl  tot  snncti,  qai  eat  mujeaUu  tenia,  aeria  hone 
■d  Inridn?  naves,  qnai  ailii  wi  eieclionem  omnem  amtucnnt  leaeni.  fatomur  nc  difer- 
•tqiie  »l  BiiW  palrifB  Imniirretalioncm  sunt  sorium,  cnjus  ex  viribnj  ac  spiritali  profo- 
pr«paraue.  Id  vera  qood  adhac  adveisi  sione  terram  qaoqag  conripienlcm  pis^en 
gencria  niHrnlas  portal,  per  MHiam  aiqae  pntibllem  JiMum.  qui  est  tiIb  ac  aalni  hom- 
Caloroa  paniculalim  dcirendit,  atqae  arbo-  lanm,  onini  awpennis  ex  llgno.  Quaprop- 
tibas  MBteriiiqae  planlationibu;  ac  satia  om-  ivr  et  nobis  eirca  nnlTenum,  (aII  the  pro- 
nibns  miscetur."  Kuodim  de  fide,  c.  la  dnrt»  of  niiture,  aa  fornii  of  thf  iniuiire*t»- 
From  Hnni'^  letter  to  the  Virgin  Menorli :  lion  of  the  ■ama  divine  prtnciple  inffrring 
"  A(cno<eendo  ex  quo  (KnereAnimaram  em-  in  the  bondage  of  nunre,  of  ihe  same  Jenu 
anaveria,  qood  est  confiuam  omnibus  cor-  paliliilia.)  et  vobii  similiter  erjni  panem  et 
porihai  et  saporibus  et  speciehoa  rariis  mlicem  par  rcligtoesL"  ADgtiMin.CiFMM; 
cohiBrct."  Aui^'tini  opiuimpcrfeclumcon-  lib,  XX. 

Ira  Julian,  lik  III.  t  173.    A  pnsiiiifo  from  ■  Compare  tbe  Itiadied  doctrine  of  Ihe 

Iha  Uanichean   Faattia,  who  liied  in  (he  Onhilei. 

lint  half  of  the  Sfih  centarv,  in  which  Ihe  ■  Aleiand.  Ljcopolit  c.  4 :  Eluova  ii  t» 

Hoij  Spiril  is  repretcnCed  ai  the  qaicken-  (U^  lopSa^ai  raiair^ii,  oU*  tori  ri  n* 

lag  and  fmctifying  power  of  God,  exeiting  iiv^pumt  tUof. 
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ia  to  be  attracted  hither,  and  held  faat  in  its  domun.  When  they 
heard  this,  after  long  deliberatioD  among  themselves,  they  deemed  it 
best  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  fw  they  had  no  confidenef.  that  they 
thould  be  oMe  long  to  retain  this  light  among  themtelves}  They  thought 
it  expedient,  therefore,  to  entrust  it  to  their  prince,  since  they  had  no 
douht  that  in  this  way  they  should  be  able  to  gain  the  supremacy. 
The  powers  of  darkness  proceed  Tiow  to  intermarry  and  produce  chit 
dren,  in  whom  their  common  powers  and  natures  are  once  more  repre- 
sented ;  and  all  they  themselves  possess,  of  the  essence  of  darkn^ess  and 
of  light,  ia  reproduced.  All  these,  their  children,  the  prince  of  darkness 
devours;  —  he  thua  concentrates  in  himself  all  the  substance  of  light 
that  had  been  dispersed  among  the  several  powers  of  darkness,  —  and 
BOW  generates  man,  in  whom  therefore  tdl  the  powers  of  the  kingdom 
of  dwrloiess  and  of  light  which  had  here  been  mixed  together,  are 
united.  Man  is  therefore  a  microcosm,  — a  copy  of  the  entire  world 
of  light  and  darkness,  a  mirror  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  of  the 
earth.'  What  is  here  narrated,  eontimially  recurs  at  a  fact  in  the 
eourte  and  movement  of  natntre;  —  at  the  birth  of  each  man,  the  icild 
foreet  of  matter,  the  powen  of  darkneia,  intermingle  to  produce  hu- 
man nature,  in  which  they  mix  together  whatever  they  po»ie»»  of  the 
higher  and  <^  the  lower  life,  in  which  th^y  endeavor  to  bind  fast  the 
twl  of  nature,  which  it  hdd  captive  by  them,  and  which  it  ttriving  to 
gafree. 

We  must  here  distinguish,  in  the  Mamchean  doctrine,  the  symbolic 
and  mythical  forms  of  representation,  running  Into  the  imagery  of 
Parusm,  from  the  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  which  were  clearly  appre- 
hended by  Mani,  and  correspond  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhaism.  Mani 
says  himself,  that  what  then  transpired,  still  continues  to  take  place  at 
the  generation  of  each  man,  where  the  evil  nature  which  forms  the 
human  body,  matter,  absorbs  Hie  powers  of  light,  in  order,  by  this  ioter- 
nungling  of  the  powers  of  Ught  and  darkness,  to  form  man.'  From 
these  words  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  in  the  action  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  as  it  is  represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation  by  which 
man  is  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  spirit-absorbing  nature,  is  meant  to 
be  exhibited  under  certain  forms  of  sense.  It  is  doubtless  only  another 
mythical  mode  of  representing  the  same  idea,^hen  it  is  said,  that  the 
powers  of  darkness,  to  escape  that  threatened  lot  of  deapiritualizatitm, 
which  would  be  their  utter  destruction,  and  to  hold  fast  the  spirit  in 
their  own  region,  combine  to  create  man,  probably  after  the  image  of 

1  That  ia  Ihe  rouD  point  fitst.    In  famr  of  this  view,  Bpeak,  for  th« 

*  Hwii,  in  thfl  seventh  book  of  the  work  most  part,  all  the  passH^es  in  onr  fngmen- 

boving  tiie  title  of  ThfcaaniB,  (cited  in  An-  tai?  sources  of  infomiBlion,  and  the  irhole 

gn»tin.  de  nBlom  boni,  c  46,)  saj»:  "  Con-  anik^J  "f  the  Maniehean  lynlcm  confirral 

•trnebanlnr  et  contexebaotnr  omninm  im-  it.    Comp.  Baar's  work  on  thu  Uanichean 

agineg,  cmlenlinm  ac  tcrrcnarnin  vinntum;  nrslem  of  religion,  p.  120,?.    One  panage 

Mplau  mdrliett  ertdt  id,  quod  fonnabator,  from  Alexander  of  Lyrapolii,  wliirh  for- 

iimililndinein  obtinerct"    We  bare  follow-  mcrlj  Kemed  to  me  a|n<mat  Ihii  view,  ba* 

«d  the  method  of  conatmin^  tbe  Maniehcan  been  more  correctly  explained  by  Baur, 
fyateiD,  disputed  by  MoEheim,  according  to        '  Augustin.  <le  nmura  boni,  c.  4S :  Sicali 

irtilcb,  man  waa  (oimed  at  a  later  period  ctiam  none  fieri  vidcmnt,  corponim  forma- 

than  the  reat  of  nalnre,  for  (he  f«rj  pur-  triceni  nitoram  mali  inde  virra  sumentem 

paw  of  holdhig  th«  floMing  toitl  in  nature  Ggnrare,  iia  etiam  antcdictoa  piincep*  eia 
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tbe  heavenly,  primltiTfl  man,  that  tias  form  mi^t  exercise  an  entnao- 
ing  power  over  the  bouI,  that  Btrove  to  return  to  its  original  foantwn, 
and  the  latter  be  thus  bound  to  the  earth  ;  ^  just  as,  according  to  the 
Buddhai«tic  doctnne,  the  pnnce  of  the  Shimnus  eeeks,  by  TUHma 
attractive  and  enticing  objects,  to  hold  fest  the  souls  within  his  owo 
kingdom,  and  to  prevent  them  fi'om  elevating  themselves  to  Nirwana. 
In  all  these  fonns  of  representation,  we  find  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
marking  the  destin;  by  which  the  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  but  is 
yet,  through  the  transidon-point  of  the  human  orguiism,  conducted  oth 
ward  to  its  freedom. 

While  the  souls  dispersed  and  scattered  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
nature,  or  the  light^asence,  b  prevented  by  the  predominance  of  mat- 
ter from  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  the  light-nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  man,  attuns  to  a  conscious  and  free  evo- 
lution. The  spirit,  fettered  by  matter  in  the  rest  of  nature,  becomes, 
first  released  &om  these  fetters  in  man,  comes  first,  in  him,  to  itself. 
Here  first  begins  the  realm  of  consciousness  and  of  freedom,  the  spirit 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  natural  neces^ty.  Man,  therefore,  i& 
the  Manichean,  as  in  the  Buddhaistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest  pom- 
Uon;  —  he  forms  the  transition-point,  conditioned  by  the  act  of  freedom, 
to  the  complete  disenthralment  of  the  spirit  that  rises  wholly  above  the 
cycle  of  metemmychosis  to  a  reunion  with  the  kingdom  of  light.  A» 
cording  to  the  Buddh^tic  system,  he  is  tlie  necessary  tian^tioa^xHnt 
to  the  becoming  Nirwana.^ 

As  Uie  universal  mundane  soul  seeks  to  subject  to  itself  matter  in 
the  mass,  in  the  great  mundane  bodies,  eo  &e  human  soul,  that  is  of 
the  same  derivation,  should  gorem  this  corporeal  world  in  its  details. 
"  The  first  soul,"  said  Mau,  "  which  flowed  from  the  God  of  light,  re- 
ceived this  structure  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  snbdning  it  to  its 
own  bit."  *    The  soul  of  the  first  man,  as  standing  yet  nearer  to  the 

>  8m  Titus  of  BosM,  ia  the  pre&m  to  life  of  tha  godi  miut  some  time  or  othw 

dn  third  book  of  hilirorkaigunsttbe  Man-  come  to  an  end,  irbile  only  in  the  NirwaM 

kheuis.  (in  Caniirii  tecl.  intiqa,  ed.  Bas-  is  to  be  fonnd  an  elcrnfu  rest  bejood  ill 

nage,  Antverp.  iTas,  T.  I.  f  137  0  'Etna-  nouiUe  change.    By  the  brief  dnmioo  of 

rof  nJi'  T-]jr  iATf  apfovTuv  tfiop^uan  iaa-  tiii  existence,  and  tlie  mnliifbnn  trials  and 

riv  tl;  ^iipaiOi  r^f  inixit,  — ^d  of  Adam,  suffering!  which  fall  to  his  lot,  man  is  ad- 

at  their  production,  ipyavov  iKi-dv/iia;  koI  monished  to  strive  afier  that  hi|;her  end. 

iiiiap  rCni  iivuOtv  ^hijiv.    And  that  some-  But  the  gods,  throogh  default  of  such  td- 

thing  ii  here  represenLcd  as  once  beginning,  monition,  may  easily  bo  drawn  away  frem 

which  continually  perpelusics  iiselT  in  ihe  thnt  highest  end,  and  become  so  fettered  10 

generation    of    men,    aiipears    fmm   what  their  indiiidual  cxisloncc,  which,  howercr, 

Slani  says  in  his  letter  (o  tno  virgin  Henoch,  is  one  of  the  changeable  forms  of  ihe  ipiri^ 

ciceil  in  Angiistin.  opns  imperfect,  contra  as  to  forget  to  aspire  to  anything  beyond  it. 

Julian.  1.  III.  0.  17*:    Sicut  anctor  nnima-  To  man.  in  this  worid  of  trials  and  too- 

mm  Deos  est,  ita  corporum  snclor  p*r  con-  tlictg,  Tarious  means  are  given  of  renderii^ 

cupiacenliam  diabolns  est,  ut  in  vlsanorio,  himself,  —  by  a  series  of  merilorioas  wimIu, 

[analogons  to  that  former  bail  whereby  tlie  aclions  conditioning  destiny,  —  worth;  rf 

mdIs  were  bound  to  bodies.)  per  conrupi-  the  Nirwana;  but  these  opponunitiei  or* 

Bcentiam  mulleris,  unde  diabolns  aucapa-  wanting  to  the  gods.    See  Schmidt's  B>- 

tar,  etc  says,  above  cited,  vol.  II.  p.  37.     1S34. 

*  According  to  the  Buddha  doctrine,  maa  *  Opens  preciom  est,  advenare,  quia  pn- 

b  in  this  retpcct  Boperior  even  lo  the  gods,  ma  anima,  qna  a  Bco  laminis  msoav^ 

who  enjoy  a  life  ih  serene  blessedness,  en-  accepit   bhricam  iitam  coqwria,  di  <mi 

doring  through  many  periods  of  the  world;  fmoo  iuo  regeret.    Mani's  words,  in  hsi 

fer,  l£e  all  individual  exiiteoce,  so  too  the  letter  to  tha  viifiia  Medoch,  in  JtxifUL 
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ori^nal  fountun  of  &9  kbgdom  of  light,  was  therefore  endowed  with 
preemiiieDt  facuMea. 

But  the  first  man  conBtsted,  like  e&ch  of  his  descend&nta,  of  two  oppo- 
■ite  elements,  n  eonl  still  living  in  the  full  possession  of  ita  onginal  pow- 
er, sprin^ng  from  and  akin  to  the  kingdom  of  light,^  and  a  body  derived 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with  a  soul  in  affinity  to  it,  and  the 
blind,  material  faculty  of  denre  originating  in  the  same  ptinmple  —  tJie 
wild  power  of  nature  that  resists  £e  godlike,  (the  imx^ aJxirat*')  This 
element,  affining  to  the  kingdom  of  d&rkaess,  supplied  a  channel  for 
the  introduction  of  its  influences.  The  powers  of  darkness  must  now 
come  to  see  bow  the  light-nature,  concentrating  itself  in  man,  became 
thereby  more  powerful ;  and  they  must  resort  still  to  the  same  artifices 
by  which  they  sought  at  first  to  bold  fiat  in  their  kingdom  the  element 
of  light  which  bad  fallen  down  into  it,  in  order  to  retajn  under  the  ban 
of  tfaeir  kingdom,  this  spirit  concentrated  in  the  human  nature,  which 
threatened  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to  mount  up- 
ward to  its  original  fountain.  Hence  they  must  seek  to  draw  him  down, 
by  every  possible  enticement,  to  the  worid.  They  invited  man,  as  it  is 
syrnholioally  expressed,  to  pajiiake  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of  Par- 
adise. Only  they  would  hinder  him  from  eating  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  that  is,  would  suppress  in  him  the  con- 
cciouaness  nt  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  true  nature,  and  of  that 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  it,  —  would  make  him  worldly.  Yet  an 
•ngel  of  light,  or  Christ  himself,  (the  Spirit  of  the  sun,)  counteracted 
their  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  which  was  found  in  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  concerning  Paradise  and  the  forbidden  fmit,  considered 
from  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  Theybelleved  that  in  the  represen- 
tali(Hi  of  that  earhest  record,  they  saw  only  the  influence  of  the  evil 
principle,  «^en  the  parts  were  reversed,  and  what  should  have  been 
Mcrib«d  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  was  ^ansferred  to  God,  and  what 
belonged  to  the  Genius  of  light,  applied  to  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of 
Abiiman.^ 

rt  ImporfecL  r.  Jaliui.  lib.  lU.  \  IBS.        *  This  tIcw  of  ihe  maiWr  »«  moat  u. 

X.  Dpp.  ed.  Bcaedictin.  P.  II.  f,  1133.  cribe  lo  Mkni,  if  we  mtiy  ventare  to  coiwid. 

Paru,  1690.  er  wlist  ia  dlctl  u  spoken  from  (be  Muti- 

1  Qnsai  de  prims  facte  Sore  sabitaiitin,  chcan  point  of  view,  in  ih«  prefnTe  to  the 

(niiniel/,  Inciii  Diuin.)  »^y»  Maui,  ia  his  third  book  of  Tims  of  Bostia  Bgoinsc  th« 

letter  to  ■  conua  Palridiu.    L.  c  Manirhenns,  lowardi  the  end,  at  rontsioiiiD 

»  Baar  baa  ondearored  to  ihow,  thmt  the  the  thonghw  of  Mini  himself.    At  Icait,  I 

lijpoibeaia  of  two  uxtls  in  man,  which  can-  can  find  nothing  Ihcrctn.  u  Baar  profesan 

not   be   detnonstrat«d  from   the  words  of  lo  do,  which  is  inrongrnoiu  with  the  otber 

Mani  himself  to  be  ■  HanicUean  doctrine,  ideal  of  Mani ;  but  as  I  have  unfolded  it, 

doca  tiol  belonft  lo  the  system.     Il  niaj  be,  with  a  conllanc  roference  to  Banr's  objoc- 

MiliapB,  that  the  eipres4ion  "  two  souls  "  tioni,  it  seems  to  me  to  agree  perfecllj  well 

It  Mmething  foreigii  to  Manicheiim ;  linee,  with  this  man's  spirit  and  train  of  thought ; 

f  to  Mani'a  doetrine,  aoal,  spirit,  althongh  I  allov,  that  it  fbmU  do  neceeut- 


H^t,  godlike,  are  idenliol  iKilions.    Bat  it  mirmbcr  oT  the  Manirhean  i, 

■be  thtng  iteelf,  which  the  ojiponents  of  that  poesibly  some  later  nerson  may  ha»e 

Manicheiam,  from  tAstr  men  point  of  riew,  thoa  expoanded  the  record  la  Genesis,  con- 

hare '  deaiznaled  with  this  name,  the  by-  templucd  frotn  the  Manichean  point  of 

— ithesii  of  snch  a  motive  principle  in  affin-  view.    Moreover,  Angiutin  faro— *'■ 


HHhesi 
t^witl 


>7  with  matter,  the  foanlain  of  sinfal  de-  poaition  that  this  was  the  Manichean  doe- 
■ina,  agree*  ptifecllj  with  the  UanidieBn  trine,  (de  Oeneti  oontra  Manicheos,  liL-U 
qmleai.  130)=   Sic  '*■'  cndnn^  quod  teipeoi  HI* 
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When  tbe  powers  of  darkness  saw  their  plots  against  the  light-«prit 
concentrated  in  human  nature,  vhich  they  would  bold  captive  hj  erenr 
poa^ble  charm  vithin  tbe  bonds  of  nature,  thus  defeated,  die;  made 
trial  of  another  expedient.  Tbey  seduced  the  first  man,  throu^  tus 
associate  Eva,  to  abandon  himself  to  the  impnlses  of  carnal  desires, 
Qiat  bv  so  doing  he  might  prove  faithless  to  his  lightressence,  and  make 
himseUF  a  slave  to  nature.  Tbe  consequence  was,  that  the  soul,  which 
in  its  original  powers  should  have  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  Egfat,  became 
divided  hj  propagation,  and  was  bound  once  more  to  a  material  bod;; 
so  that  tbe  powers  of  darkness  were  euabled  continually  to  repeat  orer 
what  tbey  had  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  every  thing  depended  on  man's  learning  how  to  diatinguiah 
from  one  another  the  two  opposite  elements  of  his  nature,  and  mnce, 
according  to- the  M&iiiche|in  system,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  ori^n, 
(anthropogony,)  taken  in  connection  witb  that  of  the  origin  of  ijie 
world,  (cosmogony,)  which  clears  up  this  point,  Mani  taught  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtEun  a  right  understanding  of  thew 
doctrines.  Accordingly,  in  his  "  epistle  of  the  foundation,"  he  says : 
"  Had  it  been  given  man  to  perceive  clearly  how  tbe  matter  stood  in 
relation  to  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they  would  not  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  transitory  existence  and  to  death."  And  hence  he  writes 
to  the  virgin  Menocn : '  "  May  our  God  himself  enli^ten  thy  Boul,  and 
reveal  to  thee  bis  justice,  ihtA  thou  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine  stock.* 
Even  thou  art  become  tight,  since  thou  bast  known  what  thou  wert 
before  —  from  what  race  of  souls  thou  art  sprung ;  which  race,  inter- 
nuzed  with  all  bodies,  is  connected  witb  numberless  forms ;  for  as  souls 
are  begdtteu  of  souls,  so  tbe  bodily  structure  is  composed  of  the  corpo- 
real nature.  What  is  bom  of  the  fiesh,  then,  is  flc^,  and  what  is  bom 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  But  know,  that  the  spirit  is  the  soul  —  soul  Irom 
soul,  fiesb  from  flesh."  '  He  appealed  to  tiie  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism —  a  practice,  therefore,  which  must  have  already  become  general 
in  die  Persian  church  —  as  a  proof  that  Christians  themselves  pre- 
supposed by  their  practical  conduct  tbe  existence  of  such  a  s^n  in 
human  nature.  "  I  ask  them,"  says  he  in  the  letter  above  cited,*  "is 
all  sin  actual  sin  ?  Why  then  does  any  individual  receive  the  cleaning 
by  ifater,  before  be  has  done  a  sinful  act ;  since  in  Jdmtelf  eonndered 
he  has  contracted  no  guilt  ?  But  if  be  has  contracted  no  guilt,  and  yet 
must  be  cleansed,  then  by  this  action  they  do  of  themselves  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  derivation  from  an  evil  stock ;  —  yes,  those  very  persons  do 
BO,  whose  fatuity  keeps  them  from  understanding  what  they  s^y  or  what 
they  imply  in  their  own  acts." 

Chriitiu  fnerit,  c(  Denm,  n«sdo  qaem,  gtia-  *  According  to  hii  lystem  of  light-amiB- 
til  tenebrarum,  Dlnd  pneceptuia  dedine  Mion,  Mini  ooald  mtkt  no  dutinctioD  be- 
confiDgnnt,  tanqakm   iovideret  hominiboi    {•roen  the  Spirit  of  God  ukd  the  spirit  of 


•deotiBrD boni el mali.  mui,  —  between ijurit and niiL  ThuMia 

*  Angiutia.  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.    coincided  entirelr  with  tJu  Bnddluun  3oO> 
£178. 
The   rerelalion   i 
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Tbe  Kghtriiature  concentrated  in  Adam  is  the  founttun-head,  from 
which  ^1  human  sooIb  ore  derived ;  but  on  account  of  Us  continual 
division  and  contamination  bj  matter,  the  spirit  hftB  lost  much  of  the 
original  power  which  it  had  when  it  gushed  fresh  from  tbe  kingdom  of 
light  That  origuial  power  of  the  free  li^t-n&ture  is  what  the  law  pre- 
supposes, in  order  to  its  being  fulfilled.  *'  The  law  ie  hoi;,"  said  Maui, 
"but  it  is  a  holjlaw  for  the  holy  tovl;  the  commandment  is  just  and 
good,  —  but  it  is  80  for  the^iMtand  goodioui."^  In  another  place,'  he 
Bajs,  "  If  we  do  good,  it  ia  not  a  work  of  the  flesh,  for  the  works  of 
the  flesh  are  muiifest,  Galat.  6:19;  or  if  we  do  evil,  it  is  not  the 
work  of  the  soul,  for  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  the 
ftpostie  to  the  Romuis  exclaims, '  The  good  that  I  would,  that  do  I  not ; 
bat  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  do  I.'  There  you  hear  the  voice  of 
the  struggling  eoul,  defending  her  freedom  against  the  slavery  of  lust ; 
Sor  she  is  puned  that  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should  work  in  her  ^1  manner 
of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the  law  discovers  to  her  its  turju- 
tode  ;  by  the  authority  of  the  law  she  is  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  evil  —  ffiuce  it  condemns  the  works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires 
and  prises ;  for  all  the  hitt«mess  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust,  is 
sweet  to  the  soul  —  it  is  that  by  which  she  is  nurtured  and  grows  vig- 
orous. In  fine,  the  soul  of  that  man  who  abstains  from  all  the  pleas- 
Dres  of  lust,  is  wakeful,  becomes  mature  and  progresuve ;  hut  by  tlie 
{p^tifications  of  lust,  the  soul  is  wont  to  be  enfeebled." '  Now,  to  pro- 
cure tbe  final  deliverance  of  his  kindred  nature,  the  soul,  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  anew,  to  give  it  the  complete  victory 
over  the  eril  principle,  and  raise  it  upward  to  himself,  it  was  necessary 
tiiat  tbe  same  Spirit  of  tbe  Sun,  which  had  thus  far  conducted  the  whole 
fining-process  of  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  both  of  which, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Mani's  system  above  explained,  consti* 
tnted  one  whole,  —  should  reveal  himsc^  in  humanity/ 

But  there  can  be  no  communion  between  light  and  darkness.  "The 
'  light  shines  in  the  darkness,"  said  Mani,  explaining  in  accordance  with 
hu  own  views  the  words  of  St.  John,  "  but  the  darkness  comprehends 
it  not.  The  Son  of  primeval  light,  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  was  incapa- 
ble of  entering  into  any  union  with  a  material  body ;  be  only  clothed 
himself  in  a  shadowy,  sensible  form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per- 
ceived by  sensual  men,"  "  The  Supreme  laght,"  says  he,  in  anoUier 
fragment,'  "  when  it  placed  itself  on  a  level  with  its  own,  being  among 
material  things,  assigned  ta  itself  a  body,  although  it  is  all  of  it  but 
one  nature."  In  defence  of  his  Docetism  he  cit^d  the  fact,  cxpluned 
&fter  his  own  arbitrary  manner,  that  Christ,  on  a  certain  occatuon  when 

>  L.  ft  {  tSS.  cHed  m  Akxuider  of  "LyrmiMa,  (c  S4,) 

■I.C.  {  171.  laid,  ChriM  ■»  the  voSf  ta  Titivra  vlivm. 

'  ADguliii.  opu  iiDpeiftcL  c  Jnlian.  lib.    So  too,  in  tbe  Actii  Thoma,  p,  1 
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Hie  Jem  wonld  liare  stoned  him,  passed  on  nntooched  Chnnigh  the  mol- 
titnde ;  also,  that  Christ,  at  his  transfiguration,  appeared  to  Uie  iisa- 
pies  in  his  true  form  of  light.*  Jesus  assumed  the  title  of  Christ  or 
MesMah  only  bj  a  catachreais,  in  accommodation  to  the  notions  of  the 
Jews.'  The  prince  of  darkness  sought  to  bring  about  the  crucifixicn 
of  Jesua,  not  being  aware  that  he  was  superior  to  all  suffering ;  the 
crudfixion  was,  of  course,  a  mere  semblance.  This  seemiag  transao 
tdon  symbolised  the  cruci&don  of  the  soul,  sunk  in  matter,  winch  the 
Spirit  of  the  Sun  would  raise  up  to  itself.  As  the  crucifixion  of  -that 
Boul  which  was  dispersed  through  all  matter,  served  but  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  much  more  was  this  the 
effect  of  the  teeming  crucifixion  of  the  Supreme  Soul.  Hence  Mam 
Biud,  "  The  adversary,  who  was  hoping  to  crucify  the  Sarioor,  the 
Father  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What  seemed  to  be 
done  in  this  case  is  one  thing ;  what  was  reallg  done,  another." '  The 
Mantchean  theory,  which  represented  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mere 
symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an  apocrv^al  aeeountofthe  travelt  of  tie 
moxUeg.*  During  the  agony  on  the  cross,  Christ  appears  to  the 
afflicted  John,  and  tells  him  that  all  this  is  done  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
lower  populace'  in  JemsaJem.  The  human  person  of  Christ  now 
vanishes,  uid  instead  of  it  appears  a  cross  of  pure  lig^t,  surrounded  by 
a  countless  multitude  of  other  forms,  still  representing,  however,  bat 
one  shape  and  one  image,  (a  symbol  of  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  soul  manifests  itself,  although  it  is  in  truth  but  one  and  the  same.) 
A  divine  voice,  full  of  sweetness,  issues  from  the  cross,  saying  to  him, 
**  The  cross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  called  sometimes  the  Word, 
sometimes  Christ;  sometimes  the  Door,  sometimes  the  Way;  bchho- 
times  the  Bread,  sometimes  the  Sun;  sometimes  the  Besurrection, 
sometimes  Jesus  ;  sometimes  the  Father,  sometimes  the  Spirit ;  some- 
times the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth ;  sometimes  Faith,  ana  sometimes 
Grace." 

Siding  with  the  advooates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the  Pe^ 
nans,  Mani  held  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  whole  course  of  the  worid 
to  be,  not  a  reooncUiation  of  the  good  and  the  evil  principles  —  a  sni^ 
position  which  would  have  been  at  war  with  his  whole  theory — but  a 
total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  the  redncljoa  of  the 
latter  to  utter  impotence.  This  was  in  accordance  also  with  his  Bodd- 
hustic  doctrine.  Matter,  after  having  beeii  deprived  of  all  its  foreign 
light  and  life,  vas  to  be  converted  by  fire  iuto  an  inert  mass.'  AJl 
souls  were  capable,  by  means  of  their  light-nature,  of  participating  in 
tiie  redemption ;  but  if  they  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  dw 

I  See  the  rngmenti  from  Moni'i  tetten.  Aagnitin.    ^le  woidi  of  lb«  Uuidwu 

I>.  c  F&aniii,  AngDiLin.   c.  Fuuttuu,  lib.  St: 

■  H  Tvfl  'SptOToS  wpaojiyapla  Avo/ia  iim  Crneii  i^  mjilica  fizio,  qua  nottnt  ui- 

imnq^pVOTuov.     L.  c  miB  nmioiii)  roonitnatai  tbIiwM. 

'  fVom  the  epiitoU  fnndunniti,  Bood.  de  *  tlipMoi  imaraijjv.    ConeiL  Hie.  II. 
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service  of  tun  or  darknesa,  th.ej  would,  in  punishment,  be  banished,  tt 
tiie  genend  sep&ralaoQ  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  dead  mass  of  matter, 
and  stationed  there  as  a  watch  over  it.  On  this  point  Mani,  in  hia 
epiatoU  fundamenti,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  The  souls  that  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  dmwn,  by  the  love  of  the  world,  away  from 
their  original  nature  of  light ;  that  have  become  enemies  to  the  holy 
light,  openly  taken  up  anns  for  the  destruction  of  the  holy  elements ; 
that  have  entered  into  the  service  of  the  fiery  spirit,  and  by  their 
deadly  persecution  of  tbe  holy  church,^  and  of  die  elect  who  are  found 
therein,*  have  oppressed  the  observers  of  the  heavenly  commandments, 
—  these  souls  shall  he  precluded  from  the  blessedness  and  gloty  of  the 
holy  earth.  And  since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  evil,  they  shall  continue  to  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  so  that  the 
peaceful  earth  and  those  realms  of  immortality  are  shut  ag^nst  them. 
This  shall  be  their  portion,  because  they  have  so  devoted  themselves  to 
evil  works  as  to  become  estranged  from  the  life  and  freedom  of  the 
holy  light.  They  will  not  be  able,  then,  to  find  admittance  into  that 
kingdom  of  peace,  but  shall  be  ch^ued  to  that  fnghtful  mass  (of  mat- 
ter or  darkness  left  to  itself,)  over  which  too  there  must  needs  be  a 
watch.  Thus  these  souls  shall  continue  cleaving  to  the  things  they 
have  loved,  since  they  did  not  separate  themselves  from  them  when  it 
was  time."  '  It  is  clear,  that  Mani  did  not"entarely  agree,  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  last  things,  either  with  Buddhtusm,  or  mth  the  Zoroastrian 
or  the  Christian  system,  but,  by  the  fuaon  of  the  three,  formed  a  pft- 
collar'  theory  of  his  own.  ' 

In  respect  to  the  views  of  the  Manicheans  with  regard  to  the  towcet 
of  religioug  knowledgey  they  considered  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete, 
or  Mani,  as  the  highest  and  only  infallible  authority,  whereby  eveir 
thing  else  was  to  be  judged.  They  went  on  the  principle,  that  Mam  s 
doctrine  embraced  the  absolute  truths  which  enlighten  the  reason ;  — 
whatever  did  not  accord  with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  wherever  it 
might  be  found.  They  received  in  part,  it  is  true,  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  judging  them  by  that  standard  principle 
which  we  have  mentioned,  they  indulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism 
in  applying  them  to  points  of  doctrine  or  ethics.*  Sometimes  they  as- 
sertea  that  the  original  records  of  the  roligion  had  been  faJsifiecL  by 
various  corruptions  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (tares  among  the  wheat ;)' 
sometimes,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had  accommodated  themselves  to 
existing  Jewish  opinions,  with  a  view  to  prepare  men  gradually  for  the 
recepticin  of  the  pure  truth ;  sometimes,  that  the  apostles  themselves, 
when  they  first  appeared  ifa  the  character  of  teachers,  were  entangled 
in  various  Jewish  errors.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  it  was  first  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Paraclete,  men  were  enabled  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  matter  in  tbe  New  Testament.     The  Monidiean  F&ustos 

■  That  H,  Iha  Ibniebean  weL  *  Thi«  mt  laid  of  them  ftlraaiW  bj  Thn* 

*  Ptrwi'Btktn  of  th«  Branuns  of  Ihe  Man-  of  Bostn,  in  tha  beginmag  of  hii  third 

kh«ans,  tb«  Ekcti,  wu  a  crinn  of  pecsliar  book. 
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lays  doTQ  tbe  princii^es  of  Manicheinn  <m  this  pcant,  as  fbllom  :'  "  OF 
ihb  X ew  Testament  we  take  only  what  is  eaid  to  the  honor  of  the  Son 
«f  glory,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  apostles  ;  and  by  the  latter  only 
after  they  had  become  perfect  and  settled  in  their  &itb.  Of  the  rect, 
which  was  either  said  by  the  apostles  in  their  mmphcity  uid  ignorance, 
while  they  were  yet  ineiperienced  in  the  truth ;  or  inserted,  with  ma£- 
eiouB  design,  by  the  enemy ;  or  incaadoosly  asserted  by  anthora*  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  —  of  all  this  we  desire  to  know  no(J)ing.  I 
mean,  namely,  such  assertions  as  Uiese,  that  he  wsa  bom  shamefully  of 
a  woman ;  that  he  was  circumcised  ae  a  Jew ;  that  he  offered  sacrifices 
like  a  heathen ;  that  he  was  meanly  baptized,  led  into  the  wildemees 
and  miserably  tempted  of  the  devil."  These  same  Manicheans,  who 
slavishly  submitted  their  reason  to  all  that  Mani  had  uttered,  as  if  it 
was  a  diriae  revelation,  were  sealous  for  the  rights  of  reason,  and  would 
bare  themselves  regarded  as  the  onlif  rational  class,  inasmuch  as  tiiey 
only  knew  how  to  separate  what  was  consistent  with,  from  what  was  re- 
jragnant  to  reason  in  the  New  Testunent.  The  Manichean  Faustoa 
•aye,  to  him  that  believes  without  inquiry  whatever  is  contuned  in  the 
New  Testament :  "  Thoa  blind  beUever  of  eoerything,  who  banithett 
rtaaon,  that  gift  of  tiature,  from  humanUv;  who  rimkett  it  a  natter 
<(f  amscienee  to  decline  judging  between  vie  true  and  the  faUe  ;  Hut* 
art  a»  qfraid  of  teparating  the  good  from  it»  oppomte,  at  daldren  are 
of  a  ghoit  P' ' 

The  Manichean  sect  had  a  church  consUtutiou  of  their  own,  suited 
to  the  distinction  of  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric  in  the  old  religi(»is  of 
Asia  ;  —  the  two-fold  mode  of  representation  already  described  being, 
in  truth,  baaed  on  such  a  distinction  existing  within  the  sect  itseR 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  b  evident  that  Maoi  differed  entirely  from 
the  majority  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  sects.  The  latter  wi^ed  to 
alter  nothing  in  the  eicisting  Christian  church  \  they  were  desirous  only 
of  introducing,  in  addltjon  to  the  confession  of  fiuth  for  the  y^xuoi,  a 
secret  doctrine  for  the  irvn/mruDi.  Msni,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  himself  regarded  as  a  man  of  Ood,  endowed  with  divine  authority 
for  the  reformation  of  the  entire  church.  He  was  for  giving  the  whole 
church,  which  had  become  wholly  degenerated,*  in  his  view,  by  the  cor 
mpt  intermixture  of  Judwsm  with  Gbristlaiiity,  a  new  shape.  There 
was  to  be  but  one  true  Chrietian  ehtrch,  formed  after  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  Mani.  With'm  this  church,  there  were  to  be  two  distinct 
grades.  The  great  mass,  consisting  of  the  exoterics,  were  to  constitute 
the  Auditors.  To  them  the  writing  of  Mani  might  indeed  be  read, 
and  his  doctrines  presented  in  their  symbolical  and  mythical  form ;  — 
but  Uiey  were  to  receive  no  explanation  of  their  inner  meaning.  It 
may  be  imagined,  to  what  {utch  of  expectation  the  minds  of  these  Audi- 
tors would  be  r^ed  when  tiiese  enigmatical,  mysterious  sounding  things 

t  be  called  other  Chriitiaiu,  not 
1,   bat   G»liler         -  ■  •      "■■■ 
e.  ToL  VU.  f.  aiS. 
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were  set  before  them,  and,  as  aan&lly  h&ppens,  they  were  hopng  to  find 
loft;  wisdom  in  what  was  so  obscure  aod  untnteln^ble.  The  Esot6- 
lics  were  the  Elect  or  Perfect,  ^  —  the  sacerdotal  caste,  the  Brahmins 
of  the  Manicheana.'  They  held  a  very  important  place,  according  to 
the  Maniche&n  doctrine,  in  the  great  refining  process ;  they  formed  the 
linV  of  transition  between  the  earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metemp- 
Bjchosis,  and  the  kingdom  of  light  (between  the  world  of  Sanasra  and 
we  Nirwana;)  —  they  constituted  the  last  stadium  of  the  purificatioti 
of  the  spirit  in  redeeming  iteelf  from  the  bondago  of  nature.  Their 
mode  of  Ufe  must  answer  to  the  position  which  they  thus  held  —  utter 
estrangement  from  the  world,  in  the  Buddhaist  sense,  v?hich  ^vas  ap- 
plied to  Christian  asceticism.  They  were  to  possess  no  worldly  prop- 
erty, but  were  bound  to  lead  s  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplative  hfe ; 
to  ahstiun  fmrn  marriage,  from  all  strong  drinks,  and  from  all  animal 
food.  They  were  to  be  distinguished  for  a  holy  innocence  that  shrunk 
from  injuring  any  living  thbg,  and  religious  reverence  for  the  divine 
life  which  was  difTused  through  all  nature.  They  were  not  only  to  re- 
fr^n,  therefore,  from  destroying  or  harming  any  animal,  but  even  from 
pulling  up  an  herb,  or  plucking  a  fruit  or  a  fiower.  The  whole  round 
of  their  austere  life  was  marked  by  three  particulars,  the  sij;naculum  , 
oris,  the  signaculum  manunm,  and  the  signaculum  sinus.^  The  Audi- 
tors were  to  see  that  they  should  be  provided  with  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence,  and  to  reverence  them  as  beings  of  &  superior 
order,  lliey  should  look  upon  them  as  their  mediators,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  kingdom  of  light.  By  their  kindness  to  the  Elect, 
the  Auditors  should  enter  into  the  companionship  of  tbeir  perfection ; 
and  the  defects  adhering  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  less  ri^d  life, 
would  be  made  up  by  the  merits  of  their  superiors ;  —  and  among  theso 
defects  were  .reckoned  the  neglecting  to  spare  the  life  of  animal  or  veg- 
etable, and  the  eating  of  flesh.  The  harm  thus  done  was  to  be  repiured 
by  their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence  with  the  Elect.*  The 
importance  attached  by  Buddhaism  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  pious, 
shown  towards  the  Buddhas  who  made  their  appearance  in  humanity, 
was  transferred  by  the  Manicheans  to  the  kind  offices  shown  by  the 
Auditors  to  the  Elect.  And  it  was  also  according  to  the  Buddh^t 
doctrine,  that  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this  sort,  shown  in  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  human  existence  passed  through  by  met^mfsychosis,  one 
might  gradually  accumulate  such  a  store  of  good  works,  as  to  arise  at 
length  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha.' 

From  this  sacerdatal  class  were  chosen  the  predding  officers  of  the 

1  TiJituni,  annnling  to  Theodareiu,  —  a.  *  To  thii  Ephrtem  Sjroa  i^Ten,  when  he 

term  whirh  rtpun  once  more  among   the  acnuea  the  Hnnichrnn!  of  bei-lowiiiit  ali«o- 

OnoEtic  Muiichcnn  Keels  of  Uie  miJdle  age.  lalion  in  remrn  for  the  brew)  ^vcn  lo  them. 

*  Fansnu,  qoDlixl  bj  Aagiutin,  calls  Ihcm  See  the  extracl*  pobli^ed  hj  A.  F.  W  toq 
the  Mcerdotalc  Kcnni.  Weftner.  in  hii  work  de  ManiotiKorom  in- 

*  See,  B.  g^  Aagnatiniu  de  morihna  Man-  dalfrentiis.  Lip*.  ISiT,  p- IB,  et  wq. 
hJuEOniTn,  e.  10,  et  wq.     The  iroid  ugnae-  *  Coinp.  Schmidt'a   DkaertBtion   on   the 
nlnm  uemi  lo  me  to  denote  here,  nol  a  thousand  Baddhaa,  in  the  Memoin  of  Ihe 
■i^,  bat  a  hcb],  a  means  of  safe  keeping,  u  Academj  of   St.  Petersboig.    VL  teriM, 
ft  tmialBtion  of  the  Orcek  oifparK,  applied,  T.  IL  A.  D.  1834,  p.  88,  etc 

tar  iniunce,  tp  (he  rile  of  conOnnation. 
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entire  reli^ons  society.  As  Mai^  wished  to  have  himself  regarded  as 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  so  after  Christ's  example,  he  chose 
twelve  apostles.  This  institution  continued  to  exist ;  and  twelve  such 
persons,  with  the  title  of  Magistri,  had  the  government  of  the  whole 
sect.  At  the  head  of  these,  was  placed  a  thirteenth,  who,  aa  the  leader 
of  Lhe  sect,  represented  Mani.  Subordinate  to  these,  there  were  ^tj- 
two  bishops,  answering  to  the  sixty  or  sixty-two  disciples  of  Jesus ;  * 
and  under  these  last  were  presbyters,  deacons,  and  finally  travelling 
preachers.' 

As  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  tapper  among 
the  Manicheans,  it  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  credible  account  was  known  to  exist  about  a  transaction 
which  was  confined  to  the  very  secret  assemblies  of  the  Elect ;  for  as 
the  Auditors  answered  to  the  catechumens,  and  the  Elect  to  the  Fide- 
les  in  the  dominant  church,  it  is  plain  that  the  sacraments  could  be  ad- 
ministered only  among  the  Elect.  The  argument  already  alluded  to, 
which  Mani  drew  from  the  existing  practice  of  infant  baptism,  has  led 
some  to  suppose  —  though  wrgngly,  as  Mosheim  has  shown  —  they 
might  infer  the  existence  of  the  sauie  practice  among  the  Manicheans ; 
but  in  that  place,  Mani  is  simply  refuting  his  opponents  by  adducing 
their  own  practice  in  favor  of  a  principle  which  that  practice  necessa- 
rily presupposed ;  yet  without  expressing  any  approbation  of  the  prao- 
tice.  And  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Mam  would  not  object  to  this 
sign,  as  a  Jewish  rite  derived  from  John  the  Baptist.^  Feriiars  from 
the  first,  no  other  form  of  initiation  prevailed  among  the  Manicheans, 
than  the  one  which  we  afterwards  meet  with,  in  the  middle  age,  among 
the  kindred  sect  of  the  Cathariats.  *  But  the  cel^ation  of  the  LortFt 
tapper  was  an  ordinance  that  could  be  easily  expluncd  in  accordance 

'  Acmrding  lo  lb«  weU-knawn  varioiu  (he  bnptiied  uid  Lhe  anbapiized  aTnon^  iht 

reading.  Eloi't  ihemselre*,  who  shODid  como  over  to 

*  Aiignatin.  it  herw.  c.  31  (he  Catholic  ctmn^,  ttiM  baptism  ma  n- 

'  From  the  words  of  the  MRnichenn  Fe-  ccived  bv  met  of  the  Klect  M  chose  il  c^ 

lis,  lib.  I,  c.  19,  at  qnid  bBjitiHiii  sumiu?  their  own  free  will;  for  hen  loo  the  refer- 

it  cannot   be  prored,  that  the  Mnniiliciins  enre  mnj  hare  been  to  pncti  peraons  es,  be- 

looked  upon  baptiim  as  a  necMsarj  care-     font ....... 

rnonv  of  initiation  ;  for  in  this  cue  too,  lhe  bspi 

Man'ichcan  i»  emplojing  rather  tha  arpi-  does  it  io  an;  wise  follow  froi 


I  ad  hominein;  and  verj  possiHIj'     in  Aususlin,  da  moribns 
' — 1  received  bsplism  before  he     when  he  reprcienis  lhe  M 
}   the    MnoicUean   sci-i.     Nor     jerting  to  the  Catholic  Chris 


aeain  can  itinanj  wise  he  certAinW  iiiferrccl  firlclei  el  jam  bnpiiiaii  lived  in  the  mate  of 

from   lhe  paaaage  in  lhe  foiamoniiorinm,  marriaje,  and  in  iho  tMniij  reiiuion,  poi- 

?iiomodo  sit   agendum    cum    Mnniohieis,  sensing  and   mana);ing  worldlj  propt'ny, 

found  in  lhe  Appendix  to  the  8rh  \a].  of  that  thero  were  amoni;  the  Elect  ■  irrlsin 

the   Benedictine    edition   of    Anjrnsiiiie, )  class  of  persona  volontarily  huptiwd,  who 

«4iere  a  diitlinrtion  is  made  between  those  were  alone  bonnd  under  an  inviolable  tow, 

MHniohcani  who,  on  coming  over  lo  the  to  a  strictly  ascetic  life :  for  the  Gdelu  and 

embolic  chnreh,  were  roreived  among  the  haptiiati  —  both   terms   being  exnrlly   »j- 

caterhumena.  and  those  who.  having  been  nonvmooa  —  answer  ^nenlly  here  to  the 

■Ireivdv  hnptiimrt,  were  received  amon);  lhe  Elwti  among  the  Manirheanii.    Moshcim'j 

Ptenilentes,  lliBt  baptism  was  a  mstomar;  distinelion,  therefore,  between  haptiicd  and 

rile  anions  the  Manicheans;  and  still  less  nnbaplized  Eleclis,  which  in  itself  is  not  a 
ein  it  be  inferred  from  the  fart,  ihal  a  dis-  -  Terr  nauiral  one,  appears  to  be  alti^olber 

tiaetioii  of  tbe  aaiDe  kind  is  made  i»tw«w  arbttnrj. 
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irith  the  principles  of  their  mrsticol  philosophy  of  o&ture.^  AugastiQ^ 
vhile  he  vas  a  Manichean  Auditor,  hod  learned  that  the  .Elect  cel»> 
hr&ted  the  Lord's  supper  ;  but  about  the  particular  mode  in  vhich  it 
was  obaerTed,  he  knew  nothing.^  It  is  only  certain,  that  the  Elect 
dranlc  no  wine.  Whether,  like  the  Encrfttites,  the  bo  called  apovapa- 
ararai,  they  used  Water  instead  of  wine,  or  if  not,  what  else  they  did,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  As  a  token  of  recognition,  the  Manicheans  were 
used  to  give  each  other  the  right  hand  whenever  they  met,  thus  shoip- 
ing  their  common  deliverance  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  of  the  Sun  — tbe  same  act  hanng 
been  repeated  in  their  own  case  as  in  that  of  their  heavenly  father, 
the  ori^nal  man,  when,  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  he  was  rescued  by  the  right  hand  of  the  living  spirit.* 

As  festivals,  the  Manicheans  celebrated  the  Sunday  of  every  week, 
not  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  their  Docetism,  but  as  a  day  conse- 
crated to  the  Sun,  which  was  in  fact  their  Christ.'  On  this  day  they 
fasted,  —  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  dominant  church.  The  Christ- 
mas festival  of  the  church  waa,  of  course,  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Manichean  Docetisin.  If  occasionally,  as  Augustin  reports,  they 
conformed  to  the  pnctJcc  of  the  dominant  church  in  celebrating  the 
fetdval  of  Eaxter  ;  yet  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  this  festival  wenld 
be  of  but  little  interest  to  them^  as  they  were  unaffected  by  those  feel- 
ings which  rendered  the  day  so  sacred  to  other  Christians.  So  mneh 
the  greater  respect  did  they  pay  to  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  iBarty> 
dom  of  their  master,  Mani,  which  fell  in  the  month  of  March.  It  wag 
called  &n!^,  (au^yjeatus,  cathedra,)  the  feast  of  the  tribune  or  pujpit,— 
the  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  divinely  enlightened  teachev.  A  g01^ 
geoua  pulpit,  ascended  by  means  of  five  steps,  symbolizing  perhaps  tli* 
Jive  elements,  and  decorated  ^^ith  costly  drapery,  was  on  this  occasion 
placed  in  the  hall,  where  they  assembled.  To  tiiis  all  &«-  Sfemabeailft 
paid  obeisance,  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground  after  the  custom 
of  the  East.^ 

As  it  concerns  the  moral  character  ot  tbe  Manichean  sect,  ib  is  im- 
possible, with  the  scanty  information  we  possess  respecting  ita  early folr 
hwera,  to  give  any  just  account  of  a  maUer  in  whicD  the  diBerent  perir 
ods  in  the  history  of  a  sect  should  be  so  carefully  distinguished.  It 
can  only  be  stud,  that  Mani  ^med  at  a  strict  system  of  morals ;  but 
without  doubt  the  mystical  language  of  the  sect,  which  occaraonallf 
verges  to  immodesty,  might,  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  tend'  to 
intraduce  a  sensuous  fanaticism  dangerous  to  good  morals.. 

Already,  when  the -Manicheans  began  first  to  make  progress  in  tha 
Roman  empire,  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  agunst  them.  &a  a 
sect  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Perrian  empire,  then  at  war  with  1h» 

SUces,  c< 
:viii.  < 

qiiGBi  dicoDt  MiJia,  Kilem  cotitu. 
*  Antwlin-  coatim  Fortnnauiin   lib.  I.        *  Augnslin.  coitira  ap.  fandaneilti,  o.  te 
Appendix.  c  FHogiuia  Ub.  XVIU.  c  5. 

■  UiapDiat.  Arehetoi.  c  T. 
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Bomana,  and  in  some  sense  allied  to  the  Parmc  religion,  they  irere  m 
object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Roman  government.  The  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  A.  D.  296,  issued  a  law  aguast  the  sect  (cited  alresdj  in 
the  first  section  of  this  history)  condemning  ita  leaders  to  the  stake, 
and  punishing  its  adherents,  if  they  belonged  to  the  common  order, 
with  decapitation  and  the  confiscation  of  tbeir  property.^ 

ni.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  it  proceeded  to  farm  itae^  m 
opposition  to  the  Secta. 


Having  thus  far  considered  the  different  tendencies  of  the  heretical 
element  as  it  grew  up  out  of  the  reaction  of  ante-Chrisdan  principles, 
we  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  movement  of  the  church  theology 
genorally,  and  in  ita  several  particular  niudiScations,  was  aflbctcd  bjr 
those  vaiioua  forms  of  opposition.  If  it  was  the  case  iu  the  heresies, 
tha.t  the  unity  of  Christianity  came  to.be  split  up  into  too  many  oppo- 
site theories,  each  excluding  the  other ;  the  movement  of  the  church 
theology  was,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished,  it  is  true,  by  tho  circum- 
stance, thit  the  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  here  asserted 
itself  much  more  strongly,  and  hence  men  were  less  exposed  to  nio 
into  such  direct  oppositions  of  doctrine ;  hot  even  here,  oniog  to  the 
strong  propensity  in  man'^  natnre  to  fall  into  one  extremp  or  the 
other,  the  higher,  comprehending  umty  had  to  resolve  itself  into  oppo- 
ritions  of  a  subonlinate  kind  —  oppositions  wHch  remiuned  grounded, 
indeed,  in  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  which  might  approftch,  how- 
ever, on  one  side  or  the  other,  cither  to  the  position  of  Judaism,  or  of 
its  opporiUe,  Gnosticism.  When  the  church  had  once  established  itself 
on  an  independent  footing,  tiie  less  it  was  obliged  to  defend  its  princ^ 

>  The  edict  conu^ns,  in  i(«Mjle  of  thought  edam  hononiti  «il  eujmlibat  d^nitatii  rd 

and  Ittiiipiuge,  crerj  inLgmiit  mark  oT  Ha-  mAJoris  persoius  >d  h^c  sccuun  K  irnngRt- 

thentii'iiy.     It  ia  »i-»rcc1y  piMsilile  to  ima-  Icrujil." — iidoesnolnecCTsarilrfollowrrom 

gine  bv  irhom  and  Tur  whnt  iiarpose  Burh  an  this,  ihat  the  Empenir  had  i-crinin  informa- 

Mirt  ponid  have  l>ueD  Torgcd  in  ihia  parLie-  tion  of  tlw  ipread  of  iha  docirino  of  iliit 

nlar  form.    ILid  it  liccti  the  intenlinn  of  gecl  nmons  penoiia  (rf'ihe  Ai^Aat  rnnk  ;  and 

•omo  Chriiiian  lo  fahri'ntH  an  cdirl  of  thia  ia  thu  aaiX  plai«,  it  would  be  no  Bin^lar 

■ort,  Willi  A  view  lu  exdiu  Toilowins  emjie-  matter,  considering  the  proTaleni  lagt  at 

ran  to  iMmernle  the  AUnichcaru,  he  vonid  tliat  time  among  people  of  rank,  —  a  das* 

not  have  chosen  Dioclesian  ccrininly;  imd  ever  prone   to  aciu  on   anj'  liiin);  v\\\A 

(till  l«ss  woald  lie  liave  put  rurh  laairan;^  would  diilini^ish  tbcir  relij^on  from  that 

Into  his  inuath.    Tliou;^  the  luer  Chris-  of  olber  people,  —  for  tbenrincsl  specala- 

tian.-i  liitil  much  that  wan  analogoiu  to  ihe  tions,  and  far  searchinf;  afier  higher  e:tpl»- 

older  pRi^aii  way  uf  ihinkini;  ahiial  a  domi-  nations  respeciingt  (he  world  of  spirits,  that 

~ "  '  n  Imniled  down  from  the  fathers,  -  ' ■"  '-'-'- '" "■ 


C:t  B  Christian  wmild  neier  hare  expreiaed  of  faith  like  tbu,  ihould  meet  amati^  them 

mself  nfior  this  peculiar  feshion.  with  a  welcome  reception.    The  argrtmcD- 

What  is  there  to  fortnd  sapposing  that  tnm  e  ailentio  is,  for  the  i^t,  veir  misafa 

Ihe  Hanicheana  had  extended  themselves,  in  hiiloriral  criticism,  nnlass  supported  by 

even  tha'  earlT,  to  proconsalar  Africfl,  since  otiier  contidcraeions ;  and  the  fact  that  the 

the  (?iMi*rKS  had  alreadT  pared  the  way  for  older  faihera  make  no  mention  of  a  law  bj 

Ihem,  and  It  la  <'ertHin  Uiat  the  Hanicheans  niorleiisn  directed  particolarlr  acnin!<t  Ihe 

(orijr  Kprcad  ihemsetves  in  ihcMi  counlriefi,  Manicheans,  may  be  verj  eajtilj  accounted 

•nilaince  the  chmnological  datea  connected  for.     Yet  this  taw  is  referred  to br  the  Hila- 

with  the  carlv  hialorr  of  this  sect  ar«  so  ry  who  wrote  a  commenlarr  on  St,  FanT* 

BDcertuut    it  (he  law  i««d<'.  "li  qoiHUte  episllra.    Id  ep.  IL  Titiioih.'lIL  T. 
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ides  in  tlie  stniegle  vith  Judusm,  and  the  mora  it  had  to  assert  tbem 
iQ  the  conflict  wiUi  QnoaticiBm,  the  more  easily  might  it  happen  that  a 
Jewi^  element  would  be  imperceptibly  introduced  into  the  tbeolo^cal 
spirit ;  and  that  too,  without  being  communicated  from  without,  but  by 
flpontaneonsly  springing  up  within,  as  we  obseired  it  to  do  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  constitution  and  of  Christian  worship.  Gnosticism, 
again,  might  be  attacked  in  two  different  ways ;  either  in  a  way  of  un- 
compromising hostility,  which  refused  to  recogmze  in  it  a  single  el& 
ment  of  truth,  aud  which  hence  would  be  liable  itself  to  run  into  some 
oppoate  extreme  of  error ;  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  room  for  admit- 
ting, that  along  with  the  error  there  was  also  a  fundamental  truth,— 
that  there  was  at  bottom  a  true  spirituaJ  need,  which  was  only  seeking 
its  proper  satisfaction,  and  must  find  it  in  Christianity.  And,  in  truth, 
gnosticism  could  be  effectually  vanquished  only  in  this  latter  way ;  only 
by  separating  in  it  the  true  from  the  false,  and  presenting  something 
wiereby  the  spiritual  need,  the  failure  to  recogniie  and  satisfy  which 
had  called  Gnosticism  into  existence  or  promoted  its  spread,  might  find 
itself  met  and  answered.  Yet  Uiere  was  at  the  same  time  great 
danger  that,  in  the  very  efibrt  to  seize  and  appropriate  whatever  of 
truth  there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some  of  its  errors  might  also  be  uninten- 
tionally included. 

The  two  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit  here  denoted,  co^ 
respond  to  the  two  tendencies  which  necessarily  belong  together  in  the 
Chiistian  proceea  of  transforming  the  world  —  but  of  which  either  one 
«r  the  other  is  ever  wont  to  predominate ;  —  the  world-re^sting  and  the 
world-appropriating  tendency  of  the  Christian  mind.  The  undue  pre- 
dominance of  .either  one  of  these  is,  in  truth,  attended  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar dangers.  In  connection  with  this  stands  another  antithe^. 
Christianity  is  based  upon  a  supernatural  revelation ;  but  this  revela- 
tion would  be  appropriated  and  understood  by  the  organ  of  a  reason 
which  submits  to  it ;  since  it  is  not  destined  to  rem^n  a  barely  outward 
thing  to  the  human  spirit.  The  supernatural  element  must  be  owned 
in  its  organic  connection  with  the  natural,  which  in  this  find^  its  full 
measure  and  complement.  The  fact  of  redemption  has  for  its  very 
um,  indeed,  to  do  away  the  schism  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural ;  —  the  &ct  of  God's  becoming  man  is  in  order  to  the  humani- 
zation  of  the  divine,  and  the  deification  of  the  human.  Hence  there 
vill  ever  be  springing  up  two  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  cor* 
responding,  as  must  be  evident,  to  the  two  just  now  described,  and  of 
which  the  one  will  feel  itself  impelled  to  understand  and  represent  the 
supernatural  element  of  Christianity  in  its  opposition  to,  the  other.  Hie 
same  element  in  its  connection  with, the  natural :  the  one  will  seek  to 
apprehend  the  supernatural  and  eupra-rational  element  as  suck;  the 
other  will  strive  to  apprehend  the  same  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and 
nature,  —  to  present  the  eupematural  and  aupra-rational  to  conscious- 
ness, as  that  which  is  still  conformed  to  nature  and  to  reason.  Thus 
there  comes  to  be  formed  a  predominance  of  the  Bupernaturaittt  or 
of  the  rationaliit  element,  both  of  which  Bhould  meet  together  in 
order  to  a  sound  and  healthy  development  of  Christian  doctrine ;  while 
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from  the  predominaDce  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  oppo- 
site dangers  arise. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see,  that  atthough  Christian  science  must  have  its 
root  in  faith,  and  grow  up  out  of  the  interest  of  faith,  and  although  faith, 
which  ought  to  receive  iato  itself  and  animate  all  the  powers  of  the 
human  spirit,  must  seek  to  create  a  scientific  understanding  out  of  it- 
self, yet  according  to  the  proportion  ia  which  one  or  the  other  of  these 
interesta  predominates,  one  or  the  other  of  these  tendencies  will  be 
ftrmed  ;  and  hence  we  must  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  inquire,  how 
the  matter  stood  in  this  respect  under  the  given  circumstAuccs  and  con- 
ditions of  the  national  life  and  intellectual  culture  previuling  in  die 
period  which  is  ihe  subject  of  oar  consideration. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  here  will  be,  the  differ 
ence  between  the  two  great  individualities  of  national  character,  out  of 
which  proceeded  the  civilization  of  those  times,  —  the  Greek  and  the 
Boman.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the  activity  of  tlie  intellect, — 
the  scientific,  speculative  element.  Greece  was.  In  fact,  the  birth-place 
of  philosophy.  The  Roman  character,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  mo- 
bile. It  was  more  fixed  and  inclined  to  he  tenacious  of  old  usages; — 
its  tendency  was  to  the  practical.  Both  these  mental  characteristics 
will  mark  the  peculiar  taping  of  Chns^an  doctrine  and  theology,  — 
will  in  different  circumstances  operate  favorably  or  unfavorably  on  the 
process  of  their  development ;  smce  both  these  individualities  of  char- 
acter correspond  to  the  peculiar  m^  tendencies  above  described  ;  and 
it  was  most  desirable,  that  they  should  so  act  as  mutually  to  balance 
and  check  each  other.  Alexandria,  the  principal  seat  of  philosophical 
culture,  where  a  philosophy  most  neariy  akin  to  the  religious  element, 
viz.  the  Platonic,  then  held  the  supremacy ;  where,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  we  saw  growing  up  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  birth 
also  in  these  centuries,  by  the  blending  of  Grecian  elements  of  culture 
with  Christianity,  to  a  tendency  which  sought  to  present  the  new  mat- 
ter givep  by  revelation  in  harmony  with  the  previous  development  of 
reason.  But  from  the  school  of  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  there  kad  gone 
forth  a  tendency,  which  was  opposed  to  the  speculative  caprice  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  which  sought  f^thfully  to  preserve  and  hold  fast  the  pe- 
culiar, fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  secure  them 
ag^nst  all  corruptions.  And  this  tendency  it  was,  which  Irenseus,  — 
who  had  been  educated  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  school  of  those  venera- 
ble presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  John,  —  transplanted  to 
the  West.  This  Father,  distinguished  for  the  sobriety  of  his  practical, 
Christian  spirit,  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  sound  and  discnminating 
tact  in  determining  what  was  of  practical  moment  in  all  doctrines,  pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  works  and 
of  the  limited  compass  of  the  human  understanding,  perseveringly 
opposes  the  humility  of  knowledf'e  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Gnos- 
tac  speculation,  and  forms  the  link  of  connection  betwixt  the  church  of 
Asia  Minor  and  that  of  Rome,  —  representing  in  himself  what  was 
common  to  them  both.  But  as  in  tito  Roman  spirit,  the  practical 
diurch  iuterest  was  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  scientific, 
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the  West  waa  in  vant  of  an  orgm  irhereby  the  8{nnG  wbicb  prevaOed 
there  could  scientificalljr  ezpresa  itself.  Such  an  organ  waa  supplied 
by  tike  church  of  North  Afhca,  in  a  man  who  united  in  himself  the  ele- 
ments of  tlie  Koman  and  of  the  Carthaginian  character — in  Tertullian. 
Wanting  the  chaste  sobriety  of  mind  for  which  Irenteus  was  distin- 
guished, Tertullian,  tlioagh  a  foe  to  speculatjon,  yet  could  not  resist  the 
impulses  of  a  profound  speculative  intellect ;  and  to  the  devout  pracQ- 
cally  Christian  clement  he  united  a  speculative  one,  —  destitute,  how- 
ever, of  tlie  regular  logical  form,  —  wmoh  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
operate  through  various  intenDediat«  agencies  in  the  Western  church, 
until  it  finally  impregnated  the  mind  of  tb&t  great  teacher  of  centu- 
ries, Augostin,  in  whom  Tertullian  once  more  appeore  under  a  tranffig- 
ured  form.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  Tertullian  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which  sprung  out  of  the 
very  midst  of  that  sfnrituql  tendency  of  Asia  Minor  we  have  already 
described,  and  which  we  may  designate  as  the  extreme  of  the  antJ-Gnostic 
position.  We  mean  Mont&nism.  As  this  forms  one  of  the  essential 
elements  in  his  peculiar  cast  of  nund,  so  it  was  hj  bim  that  the  prince 
plea  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  system  were  systenkatically  deter- 
mined, and  thereby  made  to  have  an  influence  on  the  history  of  West- 
em  tbeology.  To  tbis  importai^  phenomenon  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention. 

We  should  but  poorly  understand  this  product  growing  out  of  the 
,  developing-process  of  the  church  in  the  second  century,  if  we  consid- 
ered die  personal  character  of  tbe  founder,  by  whom  the  first  impube 
waa  ^ven,  as  the  rouo  cause  of  all  tbe  succeeding  effects.  Montaons 
was  hardly  a  man  of  sufficient  importance,  to  entiue  bim  to  be  placed 
at  tbe  bead  of  any  new  and  grand  movement.  If  an  uneducated  indi- 
vidual, who  displays  the  characteristic  spirit  of  tbe  Pbry^an  race, 
under  tbe  impijse  of  a  fanatical  excitement,  produced  by  bis  appear- 
anoe  great  effects,  yet  these  effects  beyond  question  far  exceeded  the 
measure  of  tbis  individual.  A  Tertullian,  as  being  the  person  by  whom 
such  a  spiritual  tendency  was  systematically  defined,  would  assuote 
here  a  more  important  place.  Nor  were  there  any  new  sjnritual  ele- 
ments, which  were  here  freshly  called  to  life ;  but  only  a  nucleus  was 
furnished  for  elements  long  before  existing,  —  a  point  of  attachment, 
around  which  these  elements  would  gather.  Tendencies  of  mind, 
which  were  scattered  about  through  the  whole  church,  would  here  con- 
verge together.  Thus  Montanism  points  out  to  us  kindred  elements 
existing  everywhere  already  ;  and  for  tbis  very  reason  it  was  that  tbe 
impulse,  once  given,  could  produce  such  groat  and  general  movements ; 
since  the  way  bad  ^ready  been  prepared  J'or  them  in  ttie  course  of  the 
inner  development  of  the  church  itself.  Yet  while  we  are  careful  not 
to  overrate  uie  importance  of  Montanos,  we  should  also  guard  a^inst 
the  error  of  allowing  him  none  at  all.^  Without  the  impulse  given  by 
Hontanus,  this  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  stir  and  ezcit*- 
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ment  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  we  may  admit  cannot  be 
explained  from  his  infloenoe  atone,  would  by  no  means  have  arisen. 
Jjot  ns  in  the  first  place,  then,  cast  a  glance  at  the  process  of  chorch 
development  to  which  Montanigm  attached  itself,  and  at  the  general 
teadencies  of  inind  which  were  grounded  in  and  which  are  represented 
bv  it ;  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  a  nearer  examination  of  the  penon 
(a  the  author,  and  of  Uie  eSeota  which  proceeded  from  him. 

Christianity  forced  its  way  among  mankind,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
snpernatural  power ;  and  as  such  a  power  it  originally  presents  ita^ 
also  in  the  character  of  its  effects.  The  immediate ness  of  inspirati(m 
was  then  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  later  times ;  —  those  ^iU 
of  aupematural  healing ;  those  gifts  of  speaking  with  tongues,  of  pro[^ 
ecy;  those  effects  which  suddenly  displayed  themselves  after  baptism — 
such  were  the  signs  of  the  new  creation  which  had  seized  on  human 
nature.  But  this  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natu- 
re was  not  to  last  always,  but  to  be  overcome  by  the  pn^resaive  devet 
opment  of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the  harmonious  Ttnion  of  the 
eupematoal  and  the  natural  was  its  ultimate  aim ;  aa  to  remove  the 
diaoordance  which  has  its  ground  in  un,  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  re- 
demption in  its  further  unfolded  effects.  The  new,  divine  power,  which 
in  its  outward  manifestations  had  just  shown  itself  as  an  immediate  one, 
was  to  enter  into  the  circle  of  human  instrumentality,  and  gradually 
appropriate  to  itself  those  natural  organs  and  means  which  were  not  as 
yet  given  to  it  on  its  first  appearance.  The  Apostie  Paul  had  indeed 
alluded  to  such  an  aim,  when  he  admonished  Christians  to  estimate  the 
charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary  and  supernatural  appearances 
which  more  prominently  marked  their  effects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  natural  in  them  was  permeated  by  the  supei^ 
natural,  and  in  which  the  form  of  working  of  the  supernatural  was  one 
that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course  of  development ;  and  he  distin- 
guished above  all  others  the  charismata  of  Gnosis  and  of  Didaacalia,  as 
Siose  wluch  were  most  required  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  Ac- 
cordingly, —  as  we  remarked  in  the  first  section,  —  those  extraordi- 
nary effects  of  the  divine  power,  which  was  to  be  the  dominant  element 
of  cultoro  for  human  nature,  continally  diminished ;  and  the  existiog 
natural  culture  began  to  be  turned  more  and  more  in  the  direction  ^ 
Christianity  and  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary  betwem 
these  two  periods  of  development,  sprang  up  a  reaction,  which  opposed 
this  natural  change  required  by  Christiaiuty,  and  which  would  hold 
fast  the  form  which  was  tiie  first  to  appear  in  the  working  of  GhristiAo- 
ity,  as  the  perfect  and  the  abiding  one.  That  which  opposed  itself  to 
the  healthy  and  natural  coarse  of  development,  must  necessarily  be  a 
morbid  action.  The  enthuwasm  which  surretidered  itself  to  such  a 
tendency,  must  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  s^d,  that  since  MtKiUaism 
opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  conciliation  of  the  supernatural  with 
ithe  natural,  which  Christianity  in  its  progresrave  development  required 
•and  prepared  the  way  for,  it  would  partially  hold  fast  to  the  snpemat- 
.iml  as  contradislioguiBhed  from  the  natiual.     The  supenutonl,  tiM 
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£vine,  presented  itself  here  to  the  religioos  eonscioomeee  as  an  trre- 
aistible  agency,  iriiich  left  no  room  for  the  human  individuality  of  chsi^ 
acter  to  thrive  in  free,  independent  development.  Hence,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  ecstatic  element  was  reckoned  aa  belonging  to  the 
easence  of  genuine  prophecy ;  — '  the  human  consciousness  must  retire 
wholly  out  of  the  way,  where  the  voice  of  the  divine  Spirit  canaed 
itself  to  be  heard.  The  human  soul  waa  to  stand  to  this  informing 
Spirit  only  in  the  relation  of  an  altoge&er  passive  organ ;  as  Montanns 
characteristically  remarked,  God  alone  is  awake,  the  man  sleeps.  The 
soul  stands  in  the  same  passive  relation  to  the  divine,  informing 
^ency,  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  plectrum)  with  which  it  is 
played.'  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism  introduced,  there  w;i«  nothing 
new.  This  notion  of  inspiration  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Jews  ; 
as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  legend  about  the  verb^ 
agreement  of  the  seventy  interpretera,  in  their  independent  translfr- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  such  a  form  of  inspiration  is  much 
better  suite)!  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  aasumea 
this  separation  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  than  to  that  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  which  lums  at  a  union  between  the  two,  grounded  in  the 
redemption.  But  when  this,  however,  was  now  prominently  set  forth  as 
someUiing  belon^ng  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system,  as  some- 
thing reqiu^te  for  the  guidance  tmd  growth  of  the  church,  a  foreign 
element  was  introduced,  and  the  natural  process  of  development, 
grounded  in  the  church  itself,  and  the  spirit  which  quickens  it,  could 
not  thereby  be  promoted,  but  must  on  the  contrary  be  disturbed  and 
hindered.  Through  such  workings  of  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ, 
such  revelations  of  the  prophets  and  prophetesses,  uttering  themselves 
in  those  states  of  ecatacr,  the  church  was  to  be  ever  conducted  onward 
in  its  development,  till  it  attained  to  its  final  consummation.  We 
should  not  fail  to  remark,  that  Montanism  was  driven  to  this  oneeided 
flupruiaturalism,  by  a  polemical  opposition  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
genuinely  Christian  interest  against  two  aberrations  of  the  Chrislian 
spirit.  Opposing  itself,  on  the  one  band,  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
speculations  in  the  Gnosis,  it  would  secure  the  pore  Christian  doctrine 
from  this  source  of  corruption ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resisted  a 
petrified,  tradiliona]  element,  which  allowed  no  room  for  any  progres- 
sive development  of  the  church  life,  but  waa  for  confining  down  every- 
tUng  In  fiiied  and  unalterable  forms. 

As  it  regards,  however,  the  first  dengnated  opposition,  it  passed 
over  into  a  tendency  hostile  to  all  culture,  to  fJl  art  and  science. 
And,  in  rirtue  of  this  opposition  to  all  the  mediating  activity  of  reason, 
the  resistance  also  to  the  stiff  and  rigjd  church  tendency  must  take  a 
wrong  direction.  Montanism  would  tolerate  no  pause,  no  stUl-etand ; 
it  reqmred  a  pn^essive  development,  from  the  foundadon  of  that  un- 
changeable Ghriatiaaity  oont^ned  in  the  common  tradition  of  all  the 
cboiches,  to  the  mature  age  of  manhood.    But  aa  it  had  no  confid«aoe 
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ID  tfie  power  of  the  Bforit,  regenerated  and  enH^tened  b;  Christumtj, 
to  nnfold  the  oontcnta  of  Chnsttan  tratb  to  ever  clearer  conscioaanesB, 
and  to  form  the  life  more  and  more  in  accordance  thereto ;  as  it  dis- 
dained the  instrumentality  of  reason,  which  was  appointed  to  admiih 
ister,  hj  tta  own  peculiar  activity,  the  treasore  imparted  to  it  frran 
above,  nothing  else  rem^ed  but  to  assume,  that  Chiistianity  most  be 
continually  integrated  and  perfect«d  by  means  of  extraordinary  rev^ 
lations  continiiEilly  accruing  from  withont,  in  relation  to  which  the 
human  mind  was  to  remun  m  a  state  altogether  paanve.  Thus,  a  ooe- 
rided  Bupranaturalism,  which  &JIed  duly  to  admowledg^  the  e^cts  of 
the  redemption  in  converting  the  mind,  when  restored  to  communion 
with  Ood,^once  m^ire  into  an  organ  for  divine  things,  must  be  driven  to 
deny  the  aderguacy  of  the  divine  word  bestowed  on  the  church  for  its 
guidance  in  knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  the  organ  reqnimta 
for  understanding  and  for  applying,  for  working  over  and  digesting 
the  included  tnrth  therein  deUvered,  A  perfectibility  of  Ghristiaiutf 
was  maintained,  afber  a  way  which  disparaged  the  work  of  Christ. 
Thus,  one-^ded  supranaturahsm  led  to  the  same  result  as  one^ed 
rationalism. 

Now,  that  which  was  to  be  superadded  &om  withont,  in  order  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  Christian  life,  but  did  not  proceed  of  itself  from  the 
Tegular  development  of  the  Christian  principle,  could,  under  the  name  of 
perfecting,  really  exert  no  other  than  a  checking  and  corrupting  infiuene*. 
The  perfection  had  reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  ri^  asceti- 
cism j-and  in  this  respect  too,  we  see  in  Montanism  the  on&^ded  uppeai^ 
ance  of  a  tendency  of  the  Christian  life,  which  had  long  ^ce  existed, 
pushed  to  its  extreme.  Multiform  new  positive  precepts  were  to  be  iny 
posed  on  the  church  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete.  But  Chris- 
tianity does,  in  fact,  distdngnish  itself  from  Jud^sm  by  the  very  circnan 
stance,  that  it  substitutes  the  law  of  the  Spirit  in  place  of  the  imperative 
letter,  and  has  made  an  end  of  all  positive  commandments,  throng  that 
love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  A  great  deal  in  the  new  precepts 
of  Christ  which  the  sermon  on  the  mount  contains,  was,  in  the  first 
centuries,  less  perfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer  these 
precepts  to  the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  grounded  in  love,  and  iden- 
tical vrith  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  itself,  but  regarded  them  as 
isolated,  positive  precepts.  The  free  development  of  the  Christian  sfxrit 
was  destined  continutJly  to  suppress  everytlinig  positive,  by  the  progre* 
mve  idenfifjing  of  it  widi  itself  (Verinnerlichuug).  But  Montanian,  on 
ihe  contrary,  was  for  holding  fast  the  postive  as  sometiung  permanent, 
and  by  adding  to  which  the  church  was  to  be  perfected.  Accordinj^y, 
the  spirit  of  Montanism,  by  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  outward  in- 
fluences, brought  back  the  Jewish  legal  portion.  By  this,  however, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  degree  WMranted  to  suppose  that  Elnoattisnt 
had  any  influence  on  the  development  of  Montanism ;  cdnce  the  latter 
much  rather  made  it  a  pcnnt  to  bring  distinctiy  to  view,  and  canr  out, 
whatever  there  was  new  and  peculiar,  whereby  Christianity  difiered 
fimn  the  Old-Testament  poation ;  and  this  end,  the  new  epoch  of  de- 
velopment, introduced  by  the  revelations  of  tiie  Paraclete,  vras  to  salt- 
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aerre.  Without  meaning  to  do  so,  Montaoism  grazed  upon  a  Jemsh 
ftlement,  which,  with  consciousnesa  and  design,  it  would  directly  coia> 
bat ;  Bud,  in  like  maoner,  by  Buppres«ng  the  Christiau  cleamesa  and 
aobriety  of  understanding  Um>ugh  the  ecstatic  trance,  it  encouraged 
the  intermingling  of  excited  and  rapturous  feelings  with  the  derelop- 
meut  of  the  divine  life,  and  thereby  grazed  on  the  Pagan  position,  as 
we  shall  aflervards  have  occasion  mqre  particularly  to  observe. 

The  movement  of  which  we  speak,  took  its  bej^nning  &om  a  Phry- 
gian by  the  name  of  Mont&nus,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ardabui, 
on  the  boundary-Une  between  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  'Ihe  charactena- 
tics  of  the  old  Phrygian  race  are  displayed  in  his  mode  of  conceiving 
Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  seal  of  the  new  convert  ait- 
Bumed.  In  the  nature-religion  of  the  ancient  Phrygians,  we  recognize 
the  character  of  this  mountain  race,  inclined  to  ianaticism  and  so- 
peistition,  easily  credulous  about  magic  and  ecstatic  transports ;  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  Phrygian  temperament  which  dii^ 
played  itself  in  the  ecstacies  of  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus, 
exhibiting  itself  once  more  in  the  ecstacies  and  scnunambulisms  of  the 
llontanists. 

Montanus  belonged  t«  the  class  of  men  in  whom  the  first  glow  of 
conversion  begat  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  world.  We 
should  remember  that  he  lived  in  a  country  where  the  expectation  that 
the  church  should  finally  enjoy  on  the  tiieabv  of  its  sufferings,  ttie 
earth  itself,  previous  to  the  end  of  all  things,  a  millennium  of  rictorious 
dominion  —  the  expectation  of  a  final  milennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  (the  so-called  Chiliasm,)  particularly  prevailed ;  and  where  vaii- 
OQS  pictures  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination,  representing  the  character 
of  this  approaching  kingdom,  were  floating  among  the  peopled  The 
time  in  which  he  appeared  —  either  during  those  catastrophes  of  na- 
ture which  led  to  the  tumultilary  attacks  of  the  populace  on  the  Chiia- 
tuuis,'  or  during  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Au- 
reGus*  —  was  ^together  suited  to  promote  such  an  excitement  of 

■  Tn  Fhrrcia.  Faplai  of  Hierapolii  hnil        ■  Then  rtc  no  distinrt  and  wslT-anlbentt- 

(cnainly  1ir?d  and  Inbored,  and  manv  paS'  caled  facta  from  whirh  il  is  poaaible  to  form 

giwea  in  ihe  Pseudo-Siliyllmc  booki  conlnin  a  cenaici  conclnsion  ae  la  the  lime  of  Mod- 

a11tL<Jon«  to  Piiryt:la,     There  i>  no  exisiing  Unnii'  first  appmninn!.  From  the  natnni  of 

naaoti  whatever  for  lapposini;.  with  Lon-  the  oise,  howcTCr,  the  flrat  begiDoing  of  • 

Eucrue  and  Blondcl,  that  MontAana  or  any  movement  of  this  kind  icnrceW  odinita  of 

Monlnnista  were  Ihtuisclvcs  the  authors  of  being   distinctly   fixed.      Euacbiug,  in    hia 

•neh  paaaacrea-,  for  nothing  ai  all  is  lobe  Chronieie,  alnles  the  year  171  ai  the  time 

found  in   Ihoaa  Paendo-Sibylline  writing  wtiea  Montanus  fine  appeared.    Bat,  M- 

whirh  bclonga  to  ihefxvWtor  ideal  of  Hon-  miminf;  that  tlie  Roman  bisbop  who  waa 

tanioin.     Wc  are  led  rather  lo  rerogniw  in  indnced  by  Pnme«  to  oitcommnnicata  the 

rtiern  Uu  unM  nemliar  Fhryginn  spirit,  of  MontjinigU,  was  not  Victor,  bat  Anicetni, — 

which  Honianiim  ii  al-io    the   reflection,  the  reaaoni  for  which  opinion  I  have  giTcn 

When  we  find  the  moTint  Ararat  traniferred  in  my  worli    on    Tertullian,  p.  4SB,  —  it 

b)  those  wriiings  lo  Phrygia,  we  perceive  wooid   follow,  Ihnt  MontaniiH  had  aireadj 

here  the  lame  partiality  m  the  Phryfnans  made  hi«  appearance,  in  the  life-time  of  tht 

for  their  own  connlry,  which  they  held  to  Jtomao  Inshop  Anicelua,  who  died  A.  D. 

be  the  oldest  in  the  world,  as  it  shown  by  161.    ApollDniag.  cited  by  Gasebios,  {T. 

Montana!  in  fluting  upon  the  village  of  IS,)  and  Epiphanius,  both  speak  in  favorof 

Pepoia,  in  Phrygia,  aa  the  destined  eeal  <ii  Ilm  earlier  date.    The  latter  fixaa  the  ap- 

Ibe  millennial  kingdom,  peanDee  of  Moatanu  in  abont  the  year 
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filling,  and  such  a  direction  of  the  ima^nation.  It  waa  precisely  at 
this  lime,  that  the  violent  controversy  arose  between  the  speculative 
GiKotics  and  the  advocates  of  the  ancient,  simple  doctrine.  A  great 
deal  waa  sud  about  the  corruptions  witb  which  Christianity  was  threat- 
ened. AU  this  would  naturally  work  on  the  mind  of  me  Phrygian 
convert,  inclined  already  by  temperament  to  a  high-wrought  enthun- 
asm.  And  we  should  observe,  moreover,  ^lat  he  lived  in  a  period 
which  has  already  been  more  fiiUy  described  as  tiie  boondaiy  epoch 
between  two  gtadia  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  church. 

He  fell  into  certain  states  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  which,  no  long^ 
master  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  made  the  blind  organ,  as  he  bn- 
oied,  of  a  higher  spirit,  be  foretold,  in  oracular,  m^tical  expresdons,^ 
the  approach  of  new  persecutions ;  exhorted  the  Christians  to  a  life  c^ 
more  rigid  austerity,  and  to  an  undaunted  confession  of  their  iaith ; 
extolled  the  blessedness  of  the  martyr's  crown,  and  charged  the  ftitlh 
fill  to  stake  everytiung  in  order  to  win  it.  He  announced  the  judg- 
ments impending  over  the  persecutors  of  the  church,  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  the  approach  of  the  millemual  reign,  the  bappinees 
of  which  he  set  forth  in  the  most  attractive  colors.  Finally,  he  clamed 
to  be  considered  as  a  prophet  sent  of  Ood  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
cfanrch,  as  an  inspired  reformer  of  the  whole  church  life.  The  Chiis- 
tian  church  was  to  be  elevated  by  him  to  a  higher  stage  of  practical 
perfection.  A  loiHer  system  of  Christian  morals,  befitting  its  maturity, 
ma  to  be  revealed  through  him ;  he  appealed  to  Christ's  promise,  that 
he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make  known  things  which  the  men  of 
those  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand.  He  believed 
hhmelf  to  be  called  also  to  give  new  expo»tions  of  the  doctrine  of 
&itfa,  which  were  to  serve  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  disputed  points 
most  agitated  in  those  district«,  and  for  the  defence  of  those  docbrines 
agiunst  the  objections  of  heretics. 

It  is  probt^le  that  dlferent  epochs  should  be  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  Montanus.  The  ready  sympathy  wiUi  which,  in  that  e> 
dted  period,  what  he  delivered  as  revelations  from  above  was  received, 
ocmtributed,  doubtiess,  to  urge  him  oontinually  onward,  till  he  attrib- 
uted to  himself  a  higher  nussion  than  he  may  have  thought  of  claiming 
in  the  outset ;  and  moreover  the  point-blank  opposition  which  he  after- 
wards met  with  from  other  qnartera,  served  to  morease  his  enthusiasm. 
But  our  information  is  too  inadequate,  to  enable  us  to  separate  and 
distinguish  these  several  epochs  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
oonnection  with  MontanoB,  uiere  were  two  women,  Prisca  or  Prifidlla, 
and  MaximiUa,  who  claimed  also  to  be  reguded  as  prophetesses. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detdled  account  of  Montaiusm,  as  a 
tendency  stamped  and  characterized  by  distinct  principles  and  doc- 
trines. We  mean  that  tendency  of  spirit,  as  it  began  with  Montanus, 
developed  itself  still  farther,  down  to  the  time  of  TertuUitm,  and  becamA 
reduced  by  him  to  the  form  of  a  system. 
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We  hare  seen  th&t  the  ftmdament«]  principle  of  Montasism  vas  a 
OQfr«ided  aupnmaturaliziag  element,  which  placed  the  epiht  in  an  alto- 
gether passive  relation  to  the  divine  influence.  Tliis  principle  appeared 
moet  strongly  prominent  in  the  fint  gusta  of  retigioua  feeling  in  Mod* 
tanus  and  hia  prophetesses ;  and  the  approximatiiMi  to  the  Old-Tesbk- 
ment  position,  introduced  bj  this  principle,  is  more  clearl/  discernible 
in  the  earliest  MontanisUc  oracles,  than  in  the  later  forms  which  Mon- 
tanism  assumed ;  for  in  Uie  outset  the  Vihole  discourse  was  of  God  the 
Almighty,'  not  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Almighty  ruled 
alone  in  die  prophet's  sool,  and  lus  own  self-cousciouanesa  retired 
back,  God  therefore  spoke  from  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  of  which  He 
took  entire  possession,  u  if  in  His  own  name.  Accordingly,  it  is  as- 
eeiited,  in  one  of  these  oracular  sayini^  of  Montanus :  "  Ijehold  1  the 
man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I  sweep  over  him  as  a  plecti-uia.  The  man 
sleeps,  and  I  wake.  Sohold !  it  is  the  Lord,  who  estranges  the  souls 
of  men  from  themseWes,  and  ^ves  men  souls."  '  So,  in  another  ora- 
cle :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  up  my  abode  in 
man :  ^  I  am  neither  an  angel,  nor  a  mesaeoger ;  but  I  am  come  as  the 
Lord  himself,  God  the  Father."  Also,  in  a  prophecy  of  Montanus'a 
associate,  Maximilla,  there  is  as  yet  no  distinct  mention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  Paraclete ;  but  the  Spirit,  vindicattQg  himself  from  the 
objection  that  he  set  men  beside  themselves,  declares,  *'  I  am  chased 
as  a  wolf  from  the  midst  of  the  flock.  I  am  no  wolf;  I  am  word,  and 
spirit,  and  power."  ^  TLls  supranaturalinng  principfe,  expr^ing  iteelf 
more  ailer  a  form  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament,  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, conatstently  adhered  to  by  the  Montanistic  tendency,  as  it 
first  presented  itself,  in  this  respect  also,  that  the  new  prophets  did  not 
|Hvmi3e  a  progressive  development  of  the  church,  in  the  sense  of  one 
which  was  to  proceed  from  the  new  revelations  delivered  to  them ;  but 
announced  that  which  should  bring  to  a  close  the  whole  thread  of 
earthly  development.  They  hint  at  the  near  approach  of  a  new  order 
of  things,  the  final  separation  which  was  to  be  brought  about  by  Christ 
himself,  and  the  millennial  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  him  on  the  earth. 
MaxinJtla  is  stud  to  have  declared  expressly,  "After  me  no  other 
prophetess  shall  arise,  but  the  end  shall  come."  *  The  God  who  bad 
determined  to  bricig  ah4ut  Uie  great  judgment,  called  on  the  faithful 
by  his  voice  in  the  new  prophets,  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a 
stricter  life,  so  that  the  Lord,  at  his  second  coming,  which  was 
near  at  hand,  might  find  them  well  provided  and  wiuting.  With 
(his  expectation  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  stood  intimately 
connected  the  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  earthly  thin^,  to  which  the 
new  sprit  of-  the  prophete  called  men. 

Bat  though  many  of  the  predictioDa  of  the  new  prophets  were  not 

1  ISoi.  ivipumot  iiotl  ItffM,  K^tf^  Inri^uu  *  "V^iia  tlpl,  koI  irveS/ia,  tdl  Sbva/uf.  Sea 

iiatt  rX^KTpov.  'O  avSpuwac  jtof/uiroi,  tfllj^  En»eb.  1.  V.  c.  1 B. 

ymjopu.    'Uai,  Kipiof  ioTcv  i  itoTavuv  *  The  wordi  are  cited  in  Epiphuini : 

rapftuf  ^v^pumtv  Hal  Siioig  mtpdiac  uf-  Hfr*  ifii  irpa^^ii  ohttirt  hartu,  (iAU  tm^ 

tp&imj.     Kpiphtn.  hrm.  48.  r£Ui«. 

*  'Ejii  Kipu>t,  Kvpiot  i  Aeif,  i  xamtpA- 
Tup,  Korafoiifayoc  hi  urdpuny. 
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fulfilled,  yet  the  principle  announced  by  them  entered  mighdly  into  the 
developmeat  of  the  Christjan  consciousness  in  this  period.  And  u 
t^eae  new  revelations  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in  the  church  ayetem  of  theology,  was  still 
less  completely  unfolded,  witJi  the  doctrine  of  epiritu^  ^^t  ^ 
with  the  prombes  of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete,  the  idea  went 
forth,  that  there  were  certwn  seasons  or  epochs  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  OhoEt,  through  which  the  progressive  development  of  ^e 
church  was  to  be  promoted  ;  &  new  momentum  superadded  to  its  ordi- 
nary, regular  course  of  development,  and  deagned  to  complete  what 
.  was  lacking  in  it. 

In  receiving  this  principle  and  looking  round  for  arguments  in  su^ 
port  of  it,  Tertullian  endeavored  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  such 
progressive  development  of  the  church,  by  pointjng  to  a  law  running 
through  all  the  works  of  God  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace. 
"  In  the  works  of  grace,"  said  he,  "  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  wluch 
proceed  from  the  same  Creator,  everything  unfolds  itself  by  certain  suc- 
cessive steps.  From  the  seed-kernel  shoots  forth  first  the  plant ;  then 
comes  the  blossom,  and  finally  this  becomes  the  fruit,  which  itself  ar- 
rives at  maturity  only  by  degrees.  So  the  kingdom  of  righteonaness 
unfolds  itself  by  certain  stages.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  fear 
of  God  awakened  by  the  voice  of  nature,  without  a  revealed  law  (the 
patriarchal  religtop ;)  next  followed  the  stage  of  childhood  under  die 
law  and  the  prophets ;  then  that  of  youth  under  the  gospel ;  and  at 
length  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  life  to  the  ripeness  of  manhood 
through  the  new  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Montanus  —  through  the  new  instructions  of  the  promised 
Paraclete.'  How  should  the  work  of  God  stand  still  and  make  no  pro- 
gressive movement,  while  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  continually  enlarging 
itself  and  acquiring  new  strength?"  On  this  ground,  the  Montanists 
denounced  those  who  were  for  setting  arbitrary  limits  to  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  his  extraordinary  operations  had  been 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  apostles  atone.  Thus,  in  a  Montanisdc 
writing  of  North  Africa,  it  was  said :  "  Faith  ought  not  to  be  so  weak 
and  despondent,  as  to  suppose  that  God's  grace  was  powerful  only  among 
the  aiicients ;  since  God  at  all  times  carried  into  effect  what  he  has 
promised,  as  a  witness  to  unbelievers  and  a  blessing  to  the  faithful."" 
The  later  effusions  of  ths  Holy  Spirit  ought  rather  to  exceed  all  that 
had  gone  before.*  The  fact  was  appealed  to,  that  Christ  himself  prom- 
ised believers  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  as  the  perfecter  of  his 
church,  through  whom  he  would  make  known  what  the  men  of  those 
times  would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend.  By  this,  it  was  by  no 
,  means  intended  to  deny  in  general,  that  the  promise  above  mentioned 
had  any  reference  to  the  apostles  ;  — but  the  opinion  was  simply  this, 
that  the  promise  did  not  refer  exclusivdy  to  the  apostles  — did  not,  in 
ita  application  to  them,  become  entirely  fulfilled,  but  on  the  contrary 

>  Tertnllian.  de  vir^.  vclnnd.  e.  I.  patnnda  no'itioni qtuBqns  at  noTinlrnion, 

*  Arta  PerpetOB  ct  FelicllnL  PrcfaL  HrniKltim  exah«r*[ioncm  gratu>  Id  ultima 

*Fnt&t.iD  Actk  Porpcuue:  Majoni  ra-    tnculi  ipalia dccralwll. 
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referred  alsa  to  tlie  new  reTeUtuins  bj  the  prophets  now  ftw&kened,^ 
that  these  last  vere  a  necesBary  complement  and  enlargement  of  that 
original  revelation.^  The  truth  spriaging  from  die  Utter  and  b«ns> 
initted  b;  the  general  tradition  of  the  church,  was  in  the  former  always 
presupposed  as  an  unchangeable  foundation.  The  new  prophets  should 
distinguish  themselves  from  false  teachers,  and  prove  Uieir  divine  ntia- 
noD,  by  their  agreement  with  this  onginal  revelation.  But  proceeding 
on  such  foundation,  the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  entire 
church  life  should  be  carried  still  further  onward  by  these  new  revela- 
tions ;  — for  the  men  who  were  first  weaned  from  paganism  and  sensual- 
ity, were  not  as  yet  in  a  condilioQ  to  understand  tbe  requiMtJons  of  Chria-  • 
tian  perfection.  Moreover,  by  these  revelations,  the  Christian  doctrines, 
attacked  by  the  ever  encroaching  sects  of  the  heretics,  were  to  be  de- 
fended. As  the  heretics  made  use  of  arbitrary  and  ialse  interpretations 
to  explun  the  holy  scripture^,  (from  which,  too,  they  might  best  be  refi^ 
ted,)  in  accordance  wilh  their  own  notions ;  bo  by  these  new  revelations  a 
fixed  and  settled  authority  would  be  established  against  them.  Fmally, 
they  were  to  supply  means  for  rosolring  disputed  qnestions  on  matters 
of  futii  and  ptsctioe.'  Hence  the  Montenist  TertuUian,  towards  the 
end  of  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  addressing  liimself  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  draw  from  the  fountun  of  these  new  revelations,  says 
to  them,  "  Ton  will  tbirat  for  no  instructioa ;  —  no  questiiHis  will  per- 
plex you." 

Thus  Montanism  set  over  against  the  rigid,  trsditional  element,  one 
of  free,  progressive  movement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new  positioQ 
were  better  prepared  to  distinguish  between  what  was  changeable  and 
what  was  unchangeable  in  the  church  development,  since  tiiey  admitted 
the  immuiabilitt/  of  the  doctrinal  tradition  alone;  —  they  maintained 
that  the  regulation  of  the  church  might  be  ait^red  and  irrmroved  bg 
the  proffresiive  inetritctiont  of  the  Paraclete,  according  to  (Afi  exigen- 
eie»  qf  the  timet.*  While,  moreover,  according  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  church,  the  bishops  were  regarded  as  the  sole  o^ans  for  difiumng 
the  influeQces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church,  being  the  saccessors  i^ 
the  aposttea  and  the  inheritors  of  their  spiritual  power ;  —  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the  oT^iaarj 
organs  of  church  guidance,  there  were  still  higher  ones  —  those  extra- 
ordinary organs,  the  prophet*  awakened  by  the  Paraclete.  The  latter 
only,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Montanists,  were  tbe  sncces- 
Bors  of  the  apostles  in  the  highest  sense,  the  iohentors  of  their  spiritual 
power  in  full.  Hence  TertuUian  sets  over  against  the  church  consisb- 
ing  of  the  number  of  bishops,  the  church  of  the  Spirit,  which  manifests 
itseif  through  men  enlightened  by  the  Soly  Smrit.*  While  it  was  tiie 
custom  to  derive  the  power  conceded  to  the  bishops  from  the  poww  to 
bind  and  to  loose  conferred  on  Peter,  the  Montuust  TertoUian,  on  the 

■  Tartnllisn.  ilc  podicicu,  t.  IS.  ■  Tertnllian-  di  corona  milit  c  3. 

*  TcnuLiun.  d«  vir<.-t;.  relind.  nprwanM  *  TiTtnlli&n.  de  podidiui,  c.  SI :  Enfcds 

•s  the  Hdniiiiiginiiio  fanu-lcii,  qwM  dnri-  ipiritiu  per  ^liritBlem  homloem,  ma  mcIs- 

plina  diritiiiur,  quod  ncriptiinB  rexJaotnT,  »s  nnmcnu  epucopqnun.. 
qaul  iiilellei'tnii  Tufocmatur. 
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ot}i«r  hand,  muntuaed  that  these  worda  referred  only  to  Peter  penoit 
tiiy,  and  to  thosa  who,  like  Peter,  were  filled  with  tiie  Holy  Gboet,  m- 
direotly.'  They  who  followed  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ohost  apeakiiig 
throii);h  the  medium  of  the  new  prophets,  being  the  spirito^ly  minded, 
genuine  Ohriddana,  (Spiritales,)  conatjtuted  the  chnrch  in  die  proper 
sense ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposera  of  the  new  revetatuma 
were  usually  styled  the  carnally  minded,  the  Psychical. 

Thus  Montanism  set  up  &  church  of  the  Spirit,  con»sting  of  the  S[n^ 
itales  homines,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  prevailing  ontward  view  of  that  in- 
stitution. Tertullian  says:  "  The  church,  in  the  proper  and  preeminent 
sense,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  Three  are  One,  —  and  next,  ^e 
whole  community  of  those  who  are  agreed  in  this  Mth  (that  Ood  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one)  is  called,  after  its  founder 
and  consecrator,  (the  Holy  Spirit,)  the  church."  *  The  Catholic  point 
of  view  expresses  itself  in  this  —  viz.  that  dho  idea  of  the  church  is  put 
first,  and  by  this  very  position  of  it,  made  outward ;  next,  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  conditioned  hy,  and  hence  derived 
through,  this  mediation.^  Montatusm,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Protes- 
tantism, places  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  consdera  the  church  as  that 
which  is  only  derived.  Ansuming  this  position,  the  order  woald  be  ro- 
rersed :  Ubi  Spiritus,  ihi  eccleaa ;  et  ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  Spritus.  But 
the  Montanistic  conception  does  not  coincide  with  the  Protestant; 
for  in  the  former  it  is  not  the  general  fact  of  the  actuation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  it  takes  place  in  all  believers,  but  the  above  described  extra- 
ordinary revelation,  which  is  meant.  Partly  this  latter,  which  is  here 
placed  as  the  original  thing,  and  partly  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
same  in  its  divine  character,  constitute,  according  to  the  Montanistic 
view,  the  essence  of  the  true  church.  It  is  that  church  in  whioh  God 
ftvakes  the  prophets,  and  by  which  the  prophets  are  recognised  as 
Buoh. 

Since  ag^n,  according  to  the  Montanistic  theory,  pro[^ets  could  be 
awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank ;  since  the  Montamats 
expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  laat  epoch  in 
the  development  of  God's  kingdom,  that,  according  to  the  promises  in 
the  prophet  Joel,^  which  were  now  passing  into  fulfilment,  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  to  be  dbpensed  to  Christians  of  every  conditian  and 
Bex  without  distinction ;  and  since  requiutione  in  regard  to  the  Ghristiaa 
walk  which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the  spiritual  order, 
were  extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  all  Christians  as  such ;  they 
vere  thus  led  to  ^ve  prominence  once  more  to  that  idea  of  the  diffiaty 
of  tA«  uaieenal  Oftrigtian  caVing,  of  the  prieatlif  dignity  of  all  Chri»- 

1  Becnndnm  Vctri  personam,  spiriCnlihiu  atqns  ila  extnde  etiarn  nnmenif,  qui  in 

poloui  ixu  con^eniei,  aatapoMoloaatpro-  hanc  fidem  conipinverint,  eccleaia  ab  uie- 

phetm.    L.  c.  lors  st  conwcnuora  cenKtor.    L.  c 

*  Nam  ul  eiTleiia  proprie  el  prindpaliter  *  Ai  in  Ihewcll-knotcn  wnrdstJIrcnKiu: 

iiMe  eit  SpFriiiiK.  in  quo  est  mniias  oniua  Ubi  erata8ia,ibi  Spiiitua;  et  atri  SjdriuiiUi 

ahnnitiuii.  lll»ni«cv1ci<ismron)^t^t.qnBin  eccleida. 

IlMiiinu  in  trthiu  {WNnit,  (irhere  two  or  •  PraAt  in  Act  FeUdt 
UuM  are  gaUwred  lOBatber  in  lui  Dune,) 
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Hmu,  which  had  been,  in  &  measure,  Buppresaed  by  the  confounding 
togeUier  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  taii  Christianity.' 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  church  and  of  its  progressive  develop- 
ment was  in  one  phase  of  it  seized  by  Montanism  after  a  freer  and  a 
more  spiritual  manner,  yet  in  another  respect,  by  deriving  iti\a  progres- 
mre  development  from  new,  extraordinary  revelations,  from  a  newly 
awakened  prophetic  order,  it  fell  back  upmt  the  position  of  Jnduem. 
While,  according  to  the  ordinary  church  principles,  the  Old  Testament 
prieithood  was  transferred  over  to  the  Christian  church ;  according  to 
ue  Montanistic  view,  the  Old  Testament  order  of  propkett  waa  thua 
traasferred.  And  it  is  noticeable,  that  the  Catholic  cbnroh,  which 
afterwards  adopted  many  of  the  views  which  in  the  beginning  ^e  cen- 
sured in  Montanism,  seized  particularly  on  many  things  asserted  by  the 
Hontanists  eonceming  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  by  their 
Brophete  to  the  gromid-work  of  church  tradition  and  scriptnre  doctrine, 
m  order  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  deciuons  of  general  conncila  to 
both  these  matters.  A  new  particular  waa  superinduced  on  the  church 
notaon  of  tradition ;  —  to  holding  fast  on  the  original  doctrine  once  de- 
Bvered,  was  added  the  element  of  a  progressive  advancement  in  har> 
mony  with  this  doctrine,  and  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  wlule 
Haa  actualdon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded,  from  the  Montanistio 
point  of  view,  as  one  that  proceeded  from  newly  awakened,  extraordi- 
nary organs ;  it  was,  by  the  principles  of  the  church,  trausferred  to  the 
regnkbr  organs  of  the  church  guidance,  the  bishops.  We  must  here 
brmg  in  also  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  Montanistifl 
notion  of  inajnration.' 

But  this  way  of  conridering  inspiration,  which,  derived  from  the  Jews, 
had,  np  to  this  time,  chiefly  prevuled  also  among  the  fathers  of  ths 
ehnrch,  was  now  gradually  suppressed  by  the  opposition  to  Montsinism. 
Its  violent  opponents  condemned  the  ecstatic  state  without  reserve ; 
eonndering  it  rather  as  the  sign  of  a  false  prophet.  Unfortunately,  the 
work  against  Montanism  by  the  Christjan  rhetorician  Miltiades,  in  which 
this  very  point  was  set  fordi,  ^at  the  ecetacy  was  a  state  of  mind  at 
▼ariance  with  the  character  of  a  true  prophet,'  has  not  reached  oar 
times  ;  • — a  work  by  which  probably  much  light  would  be  shed  on  the 
then  interesting  discussions  about  the  notion  of  inspiration.  Men  were 
inclined  to  trace  the  ecetacy  to  an  agency  of  the  evil  sprit,  as  a  spirit 
of  confusion  and  of  schism ;  and  contrasted  it  with  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  sober  and  clear  self-possession.  Men  were 
for  denounding  die  Montanistic  notion  of  the  prophet  and  the  prophetic 
office  in  everything,  without  attempting  to  separate  what  waa  true  in  it 
&om  what  was  false.  But  the  more  free  and  unbiassed  spirit  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  is  to  be  seen  also,  in  its  judgment  on  these  phenom- 

1  As,  tar  cxanpla,  Tertallun  de  mono-  Dii  am^ieU.  vel  cam  pa-  ipnm  Dam  loqiA- 

guxik  [MT,  neceue  e>i  exciilkt  aenin,  obumbratiu 

*  The  definition  of  aneh  aa  ecitatic  atals  icilicet  vLruiu  dirina. 

•T  tlie  Honuni^tie  mind,  is  to  ba  fonnd  Id  *  IIipj  tov  /i^  Stiii  upo^vft  hi  i/mrim 

TcftBllMn,  c  lluQ.  L  IV.  c  12 :  In  niriia  ia^iv. 
boara  cofuiituuu,  pncMrtim  eiim  ghriam 
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enft.  It  is  tru«,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  too,  represents  the  ecstaoj  u 
the  sign  of  a  falae  prophet,  and  of  the  actuation  of  the  evil  epiiit,  where- 
by the  soul  becomes  estraoged  from  itaelf ;  *  but  jet  he  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  those  who,  aa  he  expresses  it,  uareservedly  condemned, 
with  a  blind  seal  of  ignorance,  everything  tbat  proceeded  from  these 
falso  prophets,  instead  of  inquiring  into  what  was  Sfud,  without  respect 
to  the  person,  and  ascertaining  whether  it  contained  an;  portioQ  of 
truth.^  In  contradicting  Montanism,  men  fell  into  the  erroneous  the> 
arj  at  the  opposite  extreme.  Unwilling  to  admit  that  there  was  anything 
at  all  of  an  unconscious  nature  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  'lestamen^ 
they  attributed  to  them  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge  of  everything  in- 
cluded in  the  divine  promises  which  they  announced ;  ^  —  a  view  of  tbe 
matter  which  could  not  fall  to  obscure  the  right  understanding  of  the 
relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  prevent  an  ua- 
biasaed  exposition  of  the  latter. 

As  we  observed  above,  in  giving  the  general  characteristics  of  Mon- 
tanism,  it  grazed  closely,  by  vitiating  the  Christian  principle,  upon  Ju- 
daism on  the  one  aide  and  upon  paganism  on  the  other. 

States  somewhat  akin  to  what  occurred  in  pagan  divination,  pbenom- 
ena  like  the  magnetie  and  somnambulist  appearances  occauonally  pre- 
Mnted  in  the  pagan  coitus,  mixed  in  with  the  excitement  of  Chnstian 
feelings.  Those  Christian  females  who  ncfe  thrown  into  ecstatic 
trances  during  the  time  of  public  worship,  were  not  anij  consulted  about 
rtmedies  for  bodily  diseases,  but  ^so  plied  with  questions  concerning 
the  invi^ble  worid.  In  Tertullian's  time,  there  was  one  at  Carthage, 
who,  in  her  states  of  ecstacy,  imagined  herself  to  be  in  the  society  of 
Christ,  and  of  angels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  corresponded  to  what 
she  had  just  heard  read  from  the  holy  scriptures,  what  was  said  in  the 
Psalms  that  had  been  sung,  or  in  the  prayers  that  had  been  offered.* 
"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  and  after  the  dismission  of  the  church, 
she  was  made  to  relate  her  visions,  from  which  men  sought  to  g^n  in- 
formation about  things  of  the  invisible  world ;  as,  for  example,  about 
the  nature  of  the  soul. 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  itaelf  in  the  pretended  completion 
of  the  system  of  morals  by  new  precepts  which  had  particular  refer- 
ence lo  the  ascetic  life.     Thus,  lasting  on  the  dies  stationum,  which 

1  Strom,  lib,  I.  f,  311,  trhcre  he  un  or  tpenk  more  fall;  of  Moi)Lwii«»,  —  it,  tn- 

the  falae  prophets  :  T^  hri  ourot  Ir  UnTii-  deed,  he  ever  executed  that  design,  —  *ii. 

att  irpoe^r^Tcvoy.  lif  &r  uttodtutdii  diuiiovoj,  his  book  ircpl  trpofi/reiac-     Vid.  Strom.  L 

where,  withont  donbc,  there  is  a  play  on  VI.  f  611. 

words  in  ihe  oH  of  the  terms  licvraaic  and  '  E.  ^.  Oris-  in  Jouin.  T.  YI.  f  S:  IlfW- 

^  Hii  words  art :  Ofi  ftiv  Aiil  rdv  X^avra  m^uv,  d  ftlj  vEvo^ffBin  Til  uirA  l&iov  ffr6- 

uaraYvtjOTPtv  iifia&u^  coi  t€/v  T^yofiEvuf,  ^TVf. 

6Kip  Koi  knl  rini  irjwfijrnjiiv  viii  Si)  ijyo-         *  Teltnllian.  de  anima.  c  S,  ta^  of  hw: 

/icvuv   7rapartipj)Tiov    uUd   Til    Xeyipcva  Et  videt  el  audit  «icntnenu,et  qnorandaiiL 

moKJiTfov  ei  x^f  Hk^tia^  tx'Tat.     Btrom.  corda  di^ouit  el  iDadieiDai  detidoranlilNii 

L  VI.  f.  M7.    As  we  might  expect  from  sabmiuit   .Ibid  rerxi  prouticriptara  lognn- 

Clemenl  a  more  anbiuied  jadgment  than  tur,  ant  pealmi  cannnltr,  ant  alloniliaiMi 

WHS  commonlv  enleriained  bjr  o^era,  we  pnifonintar,  ant  petitionee  deleganmr,  ita 

haTC  io  mach  ibe  mora  reason  to  rcgi^t  the  mde  nularia  vuionibus  snbminismtntu 
Ion  of  the  work,  in  which  he  designed  to 
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tin  n<m  had  been  conadered  a  Tolimtaiy  tiling,  (see  above,)  was  pre- 
acribed  aa  a  law  for  all  Christians.  It  was  also  made  a  lav,  Uiat  tiaa 
het  should  be  extended  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Dnring 
three  weeks  of  the  year,  a  meagre  diet,  like  that  adopted  of  free  choioe 
by  the  oontineiLtea  or  uox^nii,  was  enjoined  aa  a  law  on  all  Gbristiane.^ 
A^^nst  these  Montanistic  ordinances,  the  remaining  spirit  of  evemgel^ 
cal  freedom  still  nobly  and  emphatically  declared  itself :  but  afterwards 
tbe  spirit  which  here  expressed  itself  in  Montaniam,  also  passed  over 
into  the  Catholic  church. 

From  Montanism  {ffoceeded  a  tendency,  which,  instead  of  leading 
men  to  Talue  the  bles^ga  of  humanity  according  to  their  tme  rela- 
tion, in  the  view  of  Christianity,  to  the  highest  good  ■ —  the  kingdom 
of  God  —  led  them  only  to  place  the  one  over  against  the  other.  And 
the  same  tendency,  by  the  vindue  prenunence  it  gave  to  the  divine  ele- 
ment as  a  powor  to  suppress  every  human  motive,  would  lead  also  to  a 
qnietism  that  crippled  and  discouraged  human  activity.  On  this  princi- 
ple, neither  would  the  bles^gs  of  the  earthly  life  be  estimated  according 
to  ^eir  real  worth,  nor  the  use  of  the  requisite  means  for  securing  and 
preserving  them  be  acknowledged  as  a  duty.  Accordingly,  MontimiBm 
tended  to  foster  a  fanatic  longing  after  martyrdom.  It  set  up  the  prin- 
ciple, that  in  submitting  to  the  divine  will,  men  should  do  nothing  to 
avoid  those  persecutions,^  which  it  was  God's  will  to  suspend  over 
Christians  for  the  trial  of  their  faith.  This  spirit  of  Montanism  char> 
(icteristically  expresses  itself  in  the  following  oracle :  "  Let  it  not  be  your 
msh  to  die  on  your  bods  in  the  pains  of  child-birth,  or  in  debilitating  fever ; 
but  desire  to  die  as  martyn,  that  He  may  be  glorified,  who  suffered  for 
you."  The  same  tendency  of  fli»rit  pushed  Montanism,  in  its  anxiety 
to  avoid  aa  accommodating  disposition,  which  might  prove  injnrions  to 
Mdi,  to  IJie  other  extreme  of  sternly  renouncing  all  those  usages  <^ 
civil  and  social  life  which  could  in  any  way  be  traced  to  a  Pagan  orv 
gin ;  of  despising  all  those  prudential  maxims  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  Pagan  anthorities.  It  seems,  among 
other  things,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Montanista,  that,  by  their 
&eqnent  meetings  for  fasting  wd  prayer,  they  defied  the  established 
lam  ag^nst  secret  assemblies.^ 

This  tendency  of  the  moral  spirit  led  to  an  undue  estimation  of  ce- 
libacy ;  —  and  tiie  unmarried  Ufe  was  already  particularly  recommend- 
ed by  the  Montuustic  prophetess  Priscilla,  to  the  clerical  order,  as  if 
it  was  in  this  way  only  they  could  he  the  worthy  channels  of  holy 
influences,  could  properly  render  themselves  capable  of  receiving  tbe 

I  The   ■>  eillad  XarephafriE.  —  SanJag  QnadTa^imid  ^U  in  the  Ui«r  chard) ) — 

Rnd  the  SMaiS  were  encepied  fram  iheu  nnd  so  iniJMrd  ther  us  railed  bj  Jerome, 

baU.    The  Monuniiu  were  at  different  Up.  27,  ad  Marcellam):  "  illi  tree  in  anno 

with  the  Roman  church  In  reipcct  also  to  bciunt  qnadnifmiiiiiu.'' 

the  not  tiu6ng  on  the  Sabhuh,  (we  ibon.)  *  See  Tertnllian.  de  Aisa  in  psneeiit. 

At  the  time  01  Jntnne,  when,  however,  the  'Bo  jejnniii,  c.  13 :  Qaamodo  hi  notni 

Mbntaniiti  ivem  to  have  deputed  in  many  iptsm  qnoqns  nnicuem  jcynoatinnnm  et 

reepect*,  aa,  for  example,  hi  teqieet  to  ttK  xerophagianim    ec   itationnm    deooterut 

church  coiwiitatkin,  trom  dielr  original  ht-  }lin  forn  in  ■anatoKoninlta  ec  In  prinej- 

•tUMkioa,  thef  had  three  weeki  of  Xero-  pvm  mandstk  eaitlonihn*  oj^aaita  4al«»- 

phagia.     Thaae   maf  be  oompaied  witk  qnljKM. 
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drrine  gjfta  of  the  sfHrit,'  Hence,  we  may  observe  another  instaiuM 
in  which  MontaoiBin  passed  over  into  the  Catholic  church. 

Nov  an  ascetic  spirit  of  this  sort  ia  elsewhere  usually  coupled  witlt 
ignorance  of  the  marriage  state,  as  a  form  for  the  realization  of  the 
highest  good ;  and  tlus  ignorance  is  usually  based  on  a  sensuous  and 
bvely  outward  conception  of  this  relation.  But  Montanism  united 
with  this  ascetio  tendency,  a  conception  of  the  marriage  insdtutioi]  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  one  ^ust  mentjoned.  We  see  the  influence  of 
the  peculiar  Christian  spint  mamfested  in  Montanism,  br  the  prona- 
neuce  it  gives  to  the  iaea  of  marriage,  in  that  view  of  it  which  was 
first  clearly  suggested  by  Christianity,  —  as  a  spiritual  union,  c<Hise- 
orated  by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  separated  by  sex,  in  one  common 
life.  The  Montanists  held,  therefore,  that  the  religions  consecration 
of  such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment ;  they  reclconed 
it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  qf  a  truly  ChristisJi  marriage,  that  it 
should  be  concluded  in  the  church,  in  the  name  of  Christ.  A  marriage 
otherwise  contracted,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  unlawful  conneo- 
tioD.*  Regarding  the  institution  in  this  Ught,  it  followed  agun,  that 
Mmtanitm  would  ailom  of  w>  teamd  marriage,  after  Ae  d^th  of  the 
frst  husband  or  the  first  wife;  for  marriage  being  an  iiidiatfAuUe 
waon  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  flesh  alone,  was  destined  to  endure  be- 
yond the  grave.'  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Montanists,  in  their  legal 
Bfnrit,  only  pushed  to  the  extreme,  a  view  to  which  others  doubtiess 
were  inclined.*  And  it  is  clear,  that  in  this  matter  too,  the  Montania- 
tic  element  passed  over  into  a  Catholic  one ;  for  the  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  sacramental  view  of  the  marria^  institution. 

The  severe  legal  spirit  of  Montanism  dis^ys  itself  in  the  zeal  it 
ma&ifasted  for  the  more  rigid  principles  of  penance."  But  the  Monta- 
nista,  BO  &r  as  they  Mled,'  like  their  opponents,  rightly  to  distinguish 
baptum  and  regeneration,  and  rightly  to  understand  the  relation  of 
Mth  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  entire  Christian  life,  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  error  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  dis- 
pute on  the  extension  of  absolution.^  The  moral  leal  against  that  false 
confidence  in  the  efficiicy  of  absolution  which  tended  to  encourage  the 
feeling  of  security  in  sin,  expresses  itself  in  the  following  expodtioo  of 
Tertullian,  umed  against  a  wrong  applicatitm  of  the  passage  iu  1  John 

'  Tbe  words  of  KiEallia3,pablish[)d  in  Ter^  Diuun  cuneni,  aat  janctos  depivhendtiu  in 
tnllitn'i  vork  de  exhoruiione  castitalis,  c  1 1,  cHtem,  CDnjanclioLWin  aieiuvit  ( Where  to 
tn:  Quod  laiictus  minister  Bnaclimoniun  the  marrugt  contntctcd  \>y  two  parties 
DOTerit  minisEmre.  Pariflotnlia  enim  <!on-  wtiile  the^  were  Btill  pagans,  the  sancUTTinc 
cMdat  et  *i9ione>  ridcnt  et  ponenles  raciem  consacratiQd  of  ChriitiaDitr  >*  soperailded.) 
deoraam  eliam  Torca  audiant  mBnileilM,  *  See  TemdUaiL  de  mooogamia  and  ex- 
tant Mlalarei  qaam  et  orcaltas.  hoitat  CMtiiati*- 

'  TennilUn.  de  pndicilu,  c.  4  :  Fenea  dob  *  Athanagorai    (l^aL  pM_  Chrixtiao.  t 

oeculue  qnoquc  minjnnclionea,  id  est,  noa  37,  ed.  Colon)  ityle*  the  yofio^  irinpot 

priiu  iq>ad  ecclL-aiim  pTofcsua,  jaxia  mo-  lirpticift  luuxiia.    Oiigea  (Tom.  in  llallh. 

chiam  et  fomicntiancm  jndicari  periclitan-  f.SSS)  (aja  that  Paul  gare  penniaion  fiw 

tor,  nee  inde  conwnja  obtenlo  matrimonii  a  second  marriage  after  the  death  of  th* 

crimen  alndnnl.    According  to  the  priiui-  flnl  haaband  or  the  flnt  wife :  trpdf  r^ 

pl«a  of  Hontuisra,  the  eaience  of  a  traa  miJjipaKapSiar  i  itr9ntia». 

maniagein  the  Chiiitian  Kue  ii,  (de  mo-  *Seeon  tU*  csnboTWif,  toL  Lp.aiT,C 

nngamla,  c.  30} :  com  D«ni  jongit  dnM  ia  *  L  «. 
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MOKTAHIBM.  ISA 

1:7.  "  John  says,  if  we  woold  walk  in  &e  U^t,  as  he  is  in  As 
tight,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesos 
Chriet  his  Son  cleanseth  us  From  aU  em.  Do  we  sin  then,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light,  and  shall  we  be  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the  light  ?  By  no 
means.  For  whosoever  sins,  is  not  in  the  light,  hut  in  darkness.  He 
is  showing,  then,  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin,  if  we  walk  in  the 
Ugfit,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed ;  for  aueh  it  the  vomer  <if  the 
bwod  of  Chritt,  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed  from  sm,  it  thence- 
forth preserves  pure,  if  they  continue  to  walk  in  the  light."  ^ 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  Montanism  encouraged  the 
fanatic  enthu^asm  for  martyrdom ;  for,  according  to  the  Montanistic 
doctrine,  the  martyrs  would  be  entitled  to  enter  immediately  after 
death  into  a  higher  state  of  blessedness,  to  which  other  believers  could 
obt^n  no  admittance  ;^  yet  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  rigid  peniten- 
tial discipline  induced  the  Montaiust  Tertullian  to  oppose  the  undue 
homage  which  in  another  respect  was  paid  to  tlie  martyis.  Since 
many,  for  instance,  to  whom  Montanism  refused  absolution,  could  ob- 
tun  it, in  Uie  Catholic  church,  through  the  mediation  of  the  confessors,^ 
Tertullian  was  led  to  denounce  this  false  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
their  intercesffloa,  and  to  chastise  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  these  men. 
"  Let  it  satisfy  the  martyrs,"  said  he,  "  to  have  purged  themselves  of 
their  own  rins.  It  navors  of  ingratitude  or  arrogance,  to  pretend  to 
bestow  on  others  what  it  must  be  considered  a  great  favor  to  have  ob- 
tfuned  for  one's  self.  Who,  but  the  Son  of  God  only,  has  pud  the 
debt  of  death  for  others  by  his  own  ?  For  to  this  end  he  came,  that, 
free  from  sin  and  perfectly  holy  himself,  he  might  die  for  sinners. 
Thou,  therefore,  who  wouldst  emiDate  Him  in  procuring  the  forgivenese 
of  dns,  suffer  for  me,  when  thou  art  free  from  sin  thyself.  But  if  thou 
art  a  Mnner,  how  caa  the  oil  of  thy  puny  lamp  suffice  at  once  for  me 
and  for  thyself? "  * 

In  accordance  with  the  one-sided,  aupra-naturalistic  element  of  the 
scheme  we  have  been  considering,  the  expectations  and  attention  of  the 
Montanists  were  so  directed  as  to  observe,  not  how  Christianity  vas  to 
transform  the  life  of  humanity,  by  beginning  from  within  and  working 
outwards,  but  how  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  gain  the  dominion  of 
the  world  by  some  outward  miracle.  Here  full  scope  was  ^ven  to 
their  extravagant  coloring  of  Chiliasm ;  and  in  this  respect  also,  they 
only  pushed  to  the  furthest  extreme,  a  way  of  thinking  which  very 
generally  prcv^lcd  in  the  church. 

If  hj  pietigm  we  understand  that  morbid  direction  of  pious  feelings 
where  some  arbitrary  figment,  some  excrescence  &om  without,  some- 
thing cast  over  and  over  in  (he  same  mould,  is  substituted  for  the  nat- 
ural development  of  the  Christian  life, — in  other  words,  the  reaction 
of  a  legal  principle  within  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  —  then  we  shall 
have  good  caase  to  consider  Montanism  as  the  earliest  form  of  mani- 
festation of  what  may  properly  bo  styled  pietism. 

>  D«  padkida,  c  19.  Which  inA  re-  >  The  FhmUn  ;  lea  T«rtDlUn^  da  am- 
Ion  genenUr  to  ihu  dupnte.  dik.  c  M, 

■See  ni.l.p.a30.  *  De  pndicitU,  a  ta. 
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Wliat  tended  to  fluiherthe  epread  of  this  paity,  wu  in  part  Ha  re* 
latioD  to  ChristiEUi  principles  long  before  exiating,  and  in  part  the  con- 
tagious influeaco  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  manner  in  irmch  BjMiitnal 
pride  was  here  nourished ;  since  he  who  acknowledged  the  new  proph- 
ets, might  directly  consider  himself  to  be  a  truly  regenerate  man,  a 
member  of  the  select  company  of  the  Bpiritnally  minded,  (S[»Titales,) 
and  despise  all  other  Christians  aa  carnally  minded,  (Psychid,)  as  not 
yet  truly  regenerated. 

The  controversy  on  Montanism  was  conducted  villi  extreme  Titrience, 
first  iu  Asia  Minor.  Synods  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  inqiuring 
into  the  afEiir,  at  which  many  declared  themselves  opposed  to  it ;  the 
proceedings  of  the^e  synods  were  sent  to  the  more  distant  churches, 
and  these  were  thus  drawn  into  the  dispute.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that, 
owing  to  the  want  of  distinct  accounts,  the  whole  of  these  procee<Ungs, 
and  hence  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Montanistic  sects,  and  thdr 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  are  matt«Ts  inf-olred  in  great  obeco' 
rity.  Tliough  the  Montanists  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Christians,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  being  Christiana 
but  in  part,  and  as  occupying  an  inferior  posidon  ;  though  they  thought 
them'KlTGa  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  yet  it  does  not  i^ 
pear  that  they  were  inclined  to  separate  immediately  &om  the  latter, 
and  to  renounce  its  fellowship ;  they  wished  only  to  be  conffldered 
the  ecclesia  spiritns,  spiritalis,  witlun  the  ecclcsia  made  up  of  the 
psychical  multitude.  They  introduced  a  mnular  distinction  into  ttie 
practical  province,  as  the  Gnostics  had  done  into  the  theoretical.  It 
u  true,  by  this  practically  aristocratic  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  not  exposed  to  so  much  danger,  as  it  could  not  fiul  to 
be  by  the  theoretical ;  but  yet  the  adherents  of  the  new  prophetic  or- 
der could  not  be  tolerated  in  that  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church  in 
which  they  were  continually  seeking  to  extend  themselves  more  widely, 
witliout  great  injury  to  the  chureh  life  ;  for  they  claimed  only  tolera- 
tion at  first,  in  order  that  they  nught  gradually  estabHsh  their  own 
supremacy. 

The  community  at  Lyons  had  among  them,  at  the  time  of  the  bloody 
persecution  which  they  experienced  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anre- 
lins,  many  members  from  Asia  &£nor ;  and  they  were  led  by  their 
close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  church,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  proceedings  relative  to  Montanism.  The  community  wrote  to 
Eleuthems,  bi^op  of  Rome,  and  the  presbyter  Irenseus  was  the  boarei 
of  ^eir  letter.  Much  light  would  be  shed  on  the  whole  subject,  had 
we  more  distinct  information  respecting  the  contents  of  this  letter ;  but 
Ensebios^  barely  remarks,  Uiat  the  judgment  on  the  matter  expressed 
by  the  church  was  just  and  orthodox.  Now,  aa  Euselnus  certainly 
considered  the  Montanistic  tendency  as  heretical,  we  nugbt  infer  &om 
this  remark  of  his,  that  the  judgment  expressed  in  the  letter  was  one 
OD&Torable  te  the  Montaruats.  But  in  this  case,  the  letter  could  not 
likTe  had  in  view  the  end  which  Eusebius  assigns  to  it,  that  of  putting 
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an  end  to  the  disputes.  It  would  h&rmoDke  most  perfectly  with  this 
end,  to  suppose  th&C  the  letter  was  written  m  a  spirit  of  Ghristaan 
moderation,  which  sought  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dis- 
pute, to  refute  the  vanous  exaggerated  charges  laid  against  the  Moiw 
tanistic  churches,  and,  in  the  divemty  of  views  respecting  tiie  worth 
of  die  new  prophetic  order,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  Christian 
nnanimit;.  On  thia  supposition,  we  may  explain  whj  Origen  should 
express  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  he 
Govdd  not  have  done,  had  it  breathed  a  decidedly  Montanistic  spirit. 
This  supposition  accords  best,  moreover,  with  the  Known  character  of 
Iren»us,  a  man  of  moderation  and  a  lover  of  peace ;  as  also  with  his 
opinions,  which,  without  bein;^  Afoii tanistic,  were  yet  not  wholly  unfi^ 
Tomble  to  the  Montanislis.  Ity  this  mission,  Eleutfaerus  was  persuaded 
probably  to  make  peace  with  those  churches ;  but,  soon  after,  Fraxeas 
<^  Asia  Minor,  a  violent  opponent  of  Montamsm,  came  to  Rome ;  and 

EUy  by  presenting  before  the  Romim  bishop  the  opposite  conduct  of 
two  predecessoi-B,  Anicetua  and  Soter,^  partly  by  his  onfavorable  ^ 
representations  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Montanistic  churches, 
persuaded  him  to  revoke  all  that  he  had  hi^erto  done.  The  Monto- 
nisls  now  proceeded  to  form  and  propagate  themselves  as  a  distinct 
sect.  They  were  styled  Cataphrygiana,  from  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  also  Pepuziana,  because  Montsnua,  it  was  said,  taught  that  m 
place  called  Pepuza,  in  Fhrygia,  perhaps  the  first  seat  of  the  Mont^ 
nistic  church,  was  tiie  chosen  spot  from  which  the  millennial  reign  of 
Christ  was  destined  to  begin. 

It  might  be  gathered  from  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the  prevail- 
tng  spiritual  tendencies  in  the  church,  that  there  would  be  various  gm- 
dations  and  stages  of  transition  between  the  latter  and  Montanism  de- 
cidedly expressed ;  as  also  many  shades  of  difference  amongst  its  oppo- 
ueute,  from  those  that  were  not  disposed  to  overlook  the  Christian  el^ 
ment  in  this  appearance, — as  for  example  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,— 
down  to  those  who,  by  their  uncompromising  opposition,  were  driven  to 
another  extreme,  and  to  a  depravation  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  another 
kind.  As  Montanism  confounded  together  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment  positions,  its  antagonists  were  led  to  draw  with  so  mnch  the 
greater  precision  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Their  current 
watch-word  was  borrowed  from  Matthew  11 :  IS,  "  The  prophets  vtd 
the  law  prophesied  until  John  the  Baptist  —  then  they  were  to  cease." 
This  maxim  they  opposed  as  well  to  the  new  ascetic  ordinances  and 
to  the  new  precepts  curt^ing  Christian  freedom,  as  to  the  new  pro- 
phetic order  hy  which  the  church  must  allow  itself  to  be  governed.* 
Tertullian  remarks,  of  those  who  so  applied  the  above  passage,  that  they 
would  have  done  better  to  banish  the  Holy  Spirit  entirely  from  the 
church,  ^ce  his  agency  was  so  wholly  dispensed  with.*    Bat  his  accu- 

1  The  trnth  of  what  It  htn  uacHcd  de-  itia  Dm,  tient  de  gratia,  itk  da  d>Mi[dlB^ 

pcndi,  however,  on  (he  qaeition  whether  Dc  jejuniEi,  c.  11. 

the  biihop  before  men^oned  was  EleaLhenu        '  Sapereil,  nt  (otun  anfetalia.  qsantnm 

gr  Victor.  in  vobia  tamotiomm.    De  Jejniiiia, c  II. 

*TorlalUMiKplie«:  P*1m  lenninak*  Bg. 
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■ation  is,  in  Aia  case,  tinjitst ;  for  both  parties  were  agreed  in  believing 
ttiat  the  cburch  could  not  sntudst  vithont  the  continned  actuation  of  the 
Boly  Spirit.  'Fhe  only  pcnnt  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  wsa 
the  question  about  the  form  of  that  agency,  whether  it  was  one  which 
lay  at  the  ground  in  the  whole  ordinary  course  of  the  development  of 
the  church,  or  wheliier  it  was  newly  created  by  a  divine,  supematural 
interposition.  And  it  was  these  very  antagonists  of  Montuiism,  who 
teem  to  have  prominently  set  forth  in  contrast  to  the  Old  Testament 
view,  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new,  animating  princi- 
ple, both  of  the  individualities  of  character  and  also  of  their  harmooi- 
ous  combination  in  the  communities  wbich  it  actuated;  —  from  which 
specific  difference  itself  they  drew  their  conclusion,  that  the  charoh 
could  not  be  made  dependent  on  any  new  prophetic  order.  But  the 
most  decided  opponents  of  Montantsm,  such  as  the  Alogi  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  either  denied  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  ^fls 
which  distinguished  the  Apostolic  church,  the  charismata,  which,  ia  their 
form,  discovered  something  of  a  sapematural  character ;  or  were  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  giil  as  a  thing  that  pertained  to  the 
Christian  economy,  but  considered  it  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  hence  they  could  not  admit  any  prophetic  book 
into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our 
information  ia  so  scanty  respecting  the  party  of  the  Alogians,  so  called; 
ftnd  that  the  work  of  Hippotytus  on  the  charismata,  ,which  was  proba- 
bly written  in  opposition  to  those  ultra  anti-Montanists,  has  not  reached 
our  times.  We  should  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  speak  with  more 
definiteness  and  certainty  on  this  disputed  point,  and  oo  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  handled. 

There  were  antagonists  of  Montanism,  who  opposed  to  a  fanatical 
tendency  on  the  side  of  the  feelings,  a  negative  tendency  on  the  aide 
of  the  understanding ;  and  who,  from  the  dread  of  what  was  fanatical, 
rejected  much  also  that  was  genuinely  Christian.  It  is  true,  as  must 
be  evident  from  what  has  been  stud,  Qiat  Montanism  formed  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  anti-Gnostic  spirit ;  but  that  ultra  aati-Montanistic 
tendency  of  the  understanding,  however,  must,  in  order  to  maint^n 
itficlf  in  its  dry  sobriety,  so  hostile  to  everything  of  a  transcendent 
character,  have  been  no  leas  opposed  to  the  speculative  and  mystical 
element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the  dread  of  the  Gnostic  tendency 
might,  precisely  In  the  saxae  way  as  the  dread  of  the  Montamstic,  pu^ 
maa  to  one-sided  negations.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  persons  with 
some  partial  leaning  of  this  sort  must  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  St.  John  as  wholly  foreign  from  (heir  own  views  ;  and  how 
they  would  be  inclined  to  bring  up  the  differences  between  the  gospel 
according  to  John,  and  the  others,  which  seemed  more  accordant  with 
their  own  o^nnions,^  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  gospel  which 
the  Montaniata  were  chiefly  in  die  habit  of  quoting  in  defence  of  their 
doctrine  on  the  now  revelations,  was  not  a  genuine  one.    Irensens,  from 

1  Ai,  for  mtunple.  aecording  to  the  ten!-  John,  tliii  ii 
monj  of  Epiphuius,  (hKna.  61,)  (hat  Ibe  tncntion  ii  n 
iiMtotj  of  ttM  umplMJon  ii  omined   in    cf  taa. 
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whom  we  bave  the  first  sccount  of  this  pu-tj,  certaJnl;  goes  too  f&r, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  tbej  rejected  the  gospel  of  John  on  account  of 
the  passage  in  it  which  speaks  of  the  Paraclete.^  That  passage  alone 
could  not  possiblj  have  induced  them  to  such  a  step ;  for  in  tnith  thejr 
needed  only  to  limit,  aa  was  actually  done  bj  others,  the  promise  to  ths 
apostles,  in  order  to  depnve  the  Montanista  of  this  support.  As  it  wsa 
tneir  practice,  however,  when  those  words  of  Christ  were  adduced  Ht 
those  who  held  the  Montanistio  views,  to  pronounce  the  whole  book 
which  contaioed  thorn  a  spurious  one,  it  was  a  natural  course,  suggested 
bj  the  propensity  so  common  in  theological  polemics,  of  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  partial  facts,  to  infer  that  they  had  rejected  the  gospel 
on  account  of  this  single  t«xt  alone. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  antagonists  of  Montanism 
must  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic  book,  and  favorable  to  Chili- 
asm,  the  whole  drift  and  style  of  tliis  book  must  in  itself  have  pos- 
sessed something  alien  from  the  spirit  of  this  party  of  the  sober  under- 
standing. They  maiie  sport  of  the  seven  angeb  and  the  seven  trum- 
pets of  the  Revelation.  Yet  such  a  prosaic  tendency  of  the  under- 
standinfT  as  the  above  described,  was  something  too  foreign  from  this 
youthful  age  of  the  church,  to  allow  of  its  meeting  with  any  very  gen- 
eral reception. 

As  in  Montanism  a  tendency  repellant  of  the  existing  elements  of 
culture  appeared  in  its  most  decidcid  form ;  so,  on  the  other  band,  the 
tendency  which  strove  to  reconcile  the  existing  culture  with  Christian- 
ity, and  to  cause  it  to  be  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  (Christianity,  pre- 
sented itself  especially  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  But  the  question 
arises,  from  what  source  is  this  tendency  to  be  derived,  and  what  was 
ita  original  aim,  —  whether  perhaps  it  was,  in  the  outset,  merely  a  pro- 
vision to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  pagans,  or  whether 
there  had  existed  in  Alexandria,  from  the  first,  a  school  to  educate 
teachers  fur  the  Christian  church,  a  sort  of  theological  seminary  for  the 
clerical  order.  The  notices  of  Eusebius  ^  and  of  Jerome  ^  are  too  in- 
definite to  i'umiah  any  solution  of  this  question  ;  and  besides,  neither  of 
these  church  'Fathers  was  so  situated  as  to  be  able  duly  to  distinguish 
the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time  from  what  it  ori^ 
naUy  was.     We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  what  may  be 

1  IrcriKD^  tih.  Ill,  c.  U.  (  9.    His  waria  in  the  wnw  of  this  gchool,  when  Its  coniK- 

mn:    Ut  donum  spiriinA  fnutntntor,  qaod  lion  and   chHruclor   are  onre   nnrteratood. 

in  novisumis  tcni|iorihiis  sccandam  pWi-  For  iu  Gnosu  was  d«ai{^«],  willioat  any 

tarn  Pntriii  cfTu'iim  I'sl  in  huinanum  genus,  doulit.  to  furnish  a  key  fur  tho  ri^ilil  ander- 

illam  upeciem  non  Bdniitmnt,  quia  wt  b«-  alanding  of  scriplarc,  and  was  to  be  dcrivtd 

condum  JmnDia  evnnnelium,  in  tjoa  Para-  from  acripture  b;  allecoriol  intciprolalion. 

cletum  ac  miicaram  Domjnns  promisit.  A  diatinct  clnNilicaiion  of  dllfvrenl  theo- 

'  Lib.  VI.  c  lO.lliHt  attiAuKuAiim /cpuw  lopi^  di*dplines,  as  exrgwin,  docmaiioa, 

iiyuv  had  exUtcd  ibero  from  ancient  llmea,  etc.,  is.  in  ihia  ai^  of  (he  chureh,  when  every 

whirh  BrconliiiK  10  lh«  clmrch  phraseology  thing  was  itill  in  one  rhaotic  mass,  not  la 

may  be  moat  nararallT  interpreted  as  mean-  be  thought  of,  —  as  fau  been  reiT  clearly 

Ing  ■  trbool  for  the  expounding  of  the  pointed  out  by  Hr.  Director  Hasselhaih  of 

•c^ptaroa-    Bat   this  don  not  snfica  lo  Stettin,  where  ha  oxplHiiH  this  phr»e  in 

diaracterne  the  partit-nlnr  mode  and  fbm  his  Dissenaiion  de  tcholo,  qoa  Alexandria 

nnder  which  the  Alexandrian  school  ap>  flomit,  eftledieCica,  Part.  I.  p.  IS. 

paiKdi  ihonRh  it  is  oAfy  to  bring  into  th«Ha  *  D«  vir.  iliutir.  bSA. 
words  all  that  belonjced  lo  ibeol^pcal  itodj 
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gathered  from  our  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  the  individual  catechists 
who  presided  over  the  achool.  If  ow  we  find  in  the  outset  at  Alexandria 
but  one  man  appointed  bj  the  bishop  to  hold  the  office  of  catecbist, 
vhose  business  tt  was  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pagans,  and 
moreover  doubtless  to  the  children  of  the  Christians  in  that  place.> 
The  catechist  Ortgen  vras  the  first  to  share  the  duties  of  this  office  witJi 
another  person,  when  they  became  too  multiplied  to  allow  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proaecutiDg  at  the  same  time  hia  works  on  scientific  th€oh>gy. 
The  catechumens  were  then  divided  into  two  classes.  But  though  the 
office  of  Ctttechist  at  Alexandria  differed  in  no  respect  originally  from 
the  same  office  in  other  cities,  yet  it  could  not  fail  to  become  gradui^ly, 
of  itself,  an  entirely  different  afi^r. 

Men  were  required  for  this  office,  who  possessed  a  perfect  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Grecian  religion;  especially,  who  had  received  a  philo 
Bophical  education,  and  been  trained  in  the  society  and  amidst  the  dis- 
cussions of  those  learned  pagans,  who,  after  having  explored  many  sys- 
tems, had  turned  their  attention  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  enough 
here,  aq  in  other  churches,  to  present  the  main  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, according  to  the  so-called  mipuAwif :  it  was  necesssM,  with  the  ed- 
ucated catechumens,  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  sources  of  the  religion  in 
the  scriptures  themselves,  and  seek  to  initiate  them  into  the  under- 
standing of  these.  They  required  a  faith  which  would  stand  the  test 
of  scientific  examination.  Ctemera,  who  was  himself  one  of  these  cat- 
echists,  points  to  the  need  of  a  thorough  method  of  administering  the 
catechetical  offics  at  Alexandria,  when  he  aays:^  "He  who  would 
gather  from  every  i)uart«r  what  would  be  for  the  profit  of  the  cateohu- 
nens,  especially  if  they  are  Crreeks,^  {for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,}  must  not,  like  the  irrational  brutes,  be  shy  of 
much  learning,  but  he  must  seek  to  collect  around  him  every  possible 
means  of  helping  his  hearers ; "  —  and  directly  after,*  "  All  culture  is 
profitable,  and  particulariy  necessary  is  the  study  of  holy  scripture, 
to  enable  us  to  prove  what  we  teach.  Mid  especially  when  our  hearers 
come  to  us  from  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks."  ^  The  patience  and 
skill  which  must  be  exercised  by  these  Alexandrian  teachcra,  iu  answer- 
ing the  multifarious  questions  which  would  be  proposed  to  them,  is  inti- 
mated by  Origen,  when  he  requires  of  the  Christian  teachers,  that  they 
should  follow  Christ's  example,  and  not  show  a  fretful  spirit,  if  thoy 
should  he  pushed  with  (juestions  proposed  not  for  the  sake  of  learuiug, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  the  proof.* 

Much  care  was  t'lereforc  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alexandrian 
catechists ;  and  the  oSoe  was  conferred  in  prefereuce  on  those  men  of 

1  Eaeeblns   (L  VI.  c  6)  my*,  that  On.         >  With    these   remkHts   rompve   what 

gen,  wlMsn  a  boj,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Clem-  Clement  says  genenillv  with  rcfianl  to  tlioM 

ent.  to  irhom  the  (uLh  m'nst  be  di;n)on«inii«d 

*  Strom.  I.  VI,  f.  659,  B.  »fler  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 

■To  complete  Ihe  ihoushl;  —  ha  on^tit        'In  Mnnii.  T  XlV.f  tS:  UtipaHvUvva 

DOI  lo  be  timid  in  explorini;  the  rctligoa  oT  mXtnoirov  aaripoc  i^/iuv,  ric  ruv  im&^rur 

With  even  in  papm  iiieruture,  and  lo  up-  ai/rei  uyavatTairi  Terayiavvt  el(  iiiaana- 

propnate  the  uacful;  (br  all  comet  from  iuar,  twt  t^   ircipufi^ai  iiri  riPtir  tai 

Qod,  and  la,  at  aurh,  pure.  mm^mcftEVtHi   sue    Ac    ^iiauaStiat,   uU' 

•  Stiom.  1.  TL  r.  660,  C.  ixini  mipaiiiv  ta(ite¥ ; 
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teaming  and  of  a  philosophical  edacation,  who  had  themselves  been  cod- 
ducted  to  Chriatianity  by  the  way  of  philosopMcal  inquiry  —  such  u 
were  Pantcenut,  the  first  Alexandrian  catechiat  of  whom  we  have  any 
distinct  knowledge,  and  hig  disciple,  Clement, 

The  circle  of  studies  taught  by  these  men  went  on  now  of  its  own 
accord  gradually  to  extend  itself,  and  to  embrace  a  wider  range ;  for  it 
was  the  Brst  attempt  to  satisfy,  on  the  principles  of  the  charch  faith,  a 
want  deeply  felt  by  numbeiB, — the  want  of  a  scientific  exposition  of 
that  faith,  and  of  a  Christian  science.  Their  school  was  frequented 
partly  by  those  educated  pagans  who,  ^ter  having  under  their  instruc- 
tions been  converted  to  Christianity,  were  seized  with  the  desire  of  de- 
voting themselves,  and  all  they  possessed,  to  its  service  ;  and  with  this 
in  view  chose  the  Alexandrian  catechista  for  their  guides ;  tud  partly 
by  young  men  who,  standing  already  within  the  Christian  pale,  were 
only  tliirsting  after  a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  ^ming  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  office  of  church  teachers.  Thus  there  grew  up  here, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  spontaneous,  a  theological  school.  It  was  the 
hirth-plnce  of  Christian  theology  in  the  proper  sense,  —  theology  as  it 
sprang  partly  from  the  inward  impulse  of  the  mind  thirsting  ait«r  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  partly  from  an  outwardly  directed  apologetic  inte- 
rest to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  philosophically  edu- 
cated Greeks,  and  against  the  Gnostics. 

To  form  a  right  conception  of  this  school  in  ite  early  growth,  we  must 
consider  its  relation  to  the  three  different  parties,  in  connectioii  with,  or 
in  opposition  to  which,  it  shaped  itself;  and  whose  different  tendencies 
it  conceived  the  possibility  of  uniting  together  hy  means  of  a  higher 
principle  which  should  reconcile  their  antagonisms ;  —  its  relation,  1.  To 
those  seekers  after  wisdom,  the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as  a 
blind  faith,  that,  shunned  the  light  of  reason ;  and  who  were  only  coo- 
firmed  in  their  contempt  of  it  by  the  gross,  material  views  of  those  un- 
educated and  sternly  repulsive  Christians  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact ;  2.  Its  relation  to  the  Gnostics,  now  a  numerous  class  in  Alexan- 
dria, who  likewise  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  hhnd  ffuth  of  a  grovel- 
ing multitude,  and  by  promising  a  higher,  esoteric  knowledge  of  reU- 
gion,  drew  to  them  those  pagans  who  sought  after  wisdom,  and  those 
Christians  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  reli^ons  instnio- 
tion;  8.  Its  relation  to  that  primitive  class  of  church  teachers,  who 
occufaed  the  ground  of  practical  Jtealism,  and  more  especially  to  those 
eealota  among  them,  whom  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  Uie  Gnostics  had 
led  to  be  suspicious  of  all  speculation  and  philosophy,  and  whatever 
seomod  like  the  striving  after  a  Gnosis  —  and  who  were  in  continual 
fear  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity  by  the  mixing  in  of  foreign  ph^ 
losophical  elements.  By  means  of  a  Gnosis  resulting  from,  and  harmo- 
niously combinuig  with,  faith,'  the  Alexandrians  supposed  they  should 
be  able  to  avoid  all  that  was  partial  and  false  in  each  of  these  tenden- 
cies, and  even  find  means  of  reconciling  ihem  together. 

'l^ey  differed  from  the  Gnostics  in  their  theory  of  the  relation  of  tlia 
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Y»6eif  to  tlie  triune,  ID  tihat  they  acknowledged  futh  as  the  foandatioa  of 
thB  higher  life  for  aU  Christiana ;  as  the  commoD  bond,  whereby  all, 
however  diSeriug  from  one  another  in  mental  culdvation,  are  still  united 
together  in  one  divine  community.  They  contrasted  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church,  founded  on  this  basis  of  fiuth,  vith  the  strife  of  the 
Gnostic  schools,  (Siarpijlai.')  They  held  that  the  sources  of  knowledge 
for  the  mant  and  for  the  jvCatt  were  not  different,  but  the  same  for 
both ;  namely,  the  common  tradition,  handed  down  in  all  tihe  churches, 
oonceruing  the  fundameDtal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  holy 
soripturea.  They  made  it  the  buainees  of  the  Gnosis,  simply  to  place 
in  the  clear  light  of  consclousncsa,  what  had  been  first  appropriated  by 
faith,  and  incorporated  with  tlie  inward  life ;  to  unfold  this  in  its  full 
extent,  and  according  to  its  internal  connection ;  to  place  it  on  the  basis 
and  under  the  form  of  science ;  to  prove  that  this  was  the  genuine  doc- 
trine as  it  came  from  Christ;  to  give  an  account  of  its  history,  and  to 
defend  it  against  the  objections  of  its  enemies  among  pagan  philoso- 
phers and  heretics.  Their  watch-word,  which  seems  to  have  been  a'cup- 
rent  motto  already  handed  down  from  some  earlier  period,  and  which 
subsequently  continued  to  be  the  watoh-word  for  marking  the  relatioa 
of  futh  to  knowledge,  from  the  time  of  Augustiii  to  the  eatablbhment 
of  the  scholastic  theology  for  which  be  prepared  the  way,  was  the  pas- 
sage in  Is^ab  7:9  —  a  passage,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  admits  of 
the  sense  they  ascribed  to  it  only  in  the  Alexandrian  version,  and 
there  only  when  taken  without  any  regard  to  the  connection : '  — 
"  "Eii"  /ij  iriin-Euinjrr,  oiii  f^  avv^Tt,"  if  ye  do  DOt  believe,  neither  shall  ye 
understand.  These  words,  which  were  first  used  in  the  sense,  He  who 
believes  not  the  gospel,  can  obt^  no  in^ght  into  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  in  the  next  place  employed  in  tiie  kindred 
sense,  that  without  faith  in  Christianity  and  its  several  doctrines,  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  more  profound  knowledge  of  Christiamty 
and  its  doctrines.  According  to  the  measure  of  fiuth  will  be  the  pro 
gress  made  in  the  understanding  of  the  truth ;  —  the  degree  of  knowl- 
edge will  correspond  with  the  degree  of  futh.' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  worth  of  ffutb  against  those  pagans 
and  Gnostics  who  confounded  f^th  with  opinion.  *'  It  is  pltun,"  says 
he,  "  that  failJi  is  something  godlike,  which  can  be  destroyed  neither 
by  the  power  of  any  other  worldly  love,  nor  by  present  fear."  *  He 
represents  faith  as  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  higher  life,  as  the 
breath  to  the  life  of  the  body.*  An  important  character,  for  him,  in  the 
essenco  of  fiuth,  is  that  spontaneous  seizure  of  the  godlike,  anticipating 

1  Jnit  to.  In  mors  racent  timea,  mvij  kotA  ri^  uvoloytmi  r}r  wianuc,  ri  mmt- 

text*  fitnn  Laihoi'i  tnuMlaikm  of  Uw  Bibls  voi. 

iMemnii  rDminc  proof  poMagn  for  propo-  ■  Otlm  n  clvoi,  fi^rt  tirA  i3J^  ^t^int 

tiUons  reUlinjc  to  Clirii>lian  faith  ot  prac-  Koa/u*^  Suuntu/iiv^tjtirTt  foi  •^m  tro- 

ticc,  alihouirli  thi«  applicntion  of  ihem  was  povnj  diaJLuo/iiinri.     Birom.  L II.  f.  37S. 

wbollv  incon>ii»t«nt  with  tba  •enM  irfiich  *  T^v  rUrrn  ^rur  iivayKaiMr  rfi  yrtion- 

Otty  hud  in  ihe  original.  «tJ   binipxavaai',  ii{   TV   <ori  riv  naaam 

'Slrom.  I.  I.  f.  273,A.)LIlf  38S,A.i  rivile  ^loOvri,  iip«f  ri  {9*  ri  iiBifFti*.— 

I  IV.  f.  ftSS,  B.  and  Orlg.  In  Matih.  ed.  L.c.f.373L 
Bnel.  T.  XVI.  \%-.'t*  t^  wmmtmiviu 
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emeeptioQ,  vhitsit  proceeda  from  the  recipient  disposidoa  of  the  heart* 
In  this  phase  of  it,  so  far  as  fiuth  presupposes  an  attractive  power  of 
tiie  godlike  on  the  human  heart,  and  a  spontaneoae  yielding  to  tbat 
power  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  well  understood  ita  esseatjd  charac- 
ter. He  supposes,  in  human  nature,  a  sense  correlative  to  truth,  \Tbicb 
is  attracted  by  the  same,  and  repelled  hy  what  b  false.^  Accordingly 
he  characterises  faitJi  as  something  positive,  —  a  positive  union  with 
the  godlike  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief  as  a  negative  quality, 
■which,  being  such,  presupposes  the  positive."  With  fwth  is  already 
given,  according  to  this  view,  the  highest  thing  of  all  —  the  divine  lift 
itself.  As  he  elsewhere  remarks :  *  "  He  that  believes  the  Son,  hath 
etem^  life.  If  they  who  believe,  then,  have  life,  how  can  tiiere  be 
anything  higher  for  them  than  life  eternal?  F^th  wants  nothing;  it 
is  complete  in  itself — self-sufGcing."  Clement  here  puts  it  down  as  the 
eharacteiistic  of  ftuth,  carrying  in  it  the  pledge  of  the  future,  that  it  an- 
tedates the  future  as  if  were  present.^  When  this  divine  life,  received  by 
Mthf  permeates  and  cleanses  the  sonl,  it  is  in  possession  of  a  new  sense 
for  the  discernment  of  divine  things.  So  Clement  remarks :  "  Behold  I 
vill  do  a  new  thing  —  says  the  Logos,  Is.  43 :  19  —  which  no  eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  bath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  1  Corinth.  2:9;  which  can  be  seen,  heard  and  conceived  only 
with  a  new  eye,  a  new  ear,  a  new  heart,  through  faith  and  understanding ; 
nnce  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  speak,  conceive  and  act  spiritually."  ^ 

This  intimate  connection  between  knowing  and  living  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  The  Gnosis  was  con- 
caved by  this  school,  not  as  a  mere  form  of  speculation,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  inward  life  growing  out  of  &ith  and 
manifesting  itself  in  the  conduct,  —  as  a  habitus  practicus  animi.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  Clement :  "  As  is  the  doctrine,  so 
also  must  be  the  life ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  not  by  its  blos- 
Boms  or  its  leaves.  ITie  Gnosis  comes,  then,  from  the  fruit  and  the  life ; 
not  from  the  doctrine  and  the  blossom.  For  we  say  that  the  Gnosis 
is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a  divine  science ;  —  it  is  that  light,  dawning 
within  the  Boul  from  obedience  to  God's  commands,  which  makes  all 
things  clear ;  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  is  contained  in  creation,  and 
in  himself,  and  instructs  him  bow  to  mtunt^n  fellowship  with  God : 
for  what  the  eye  b  to  the  body,  such  b  the  GnosU  to  the  mind." ' 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  without 
that  living  them  out,  which  is  the  fruit  of  ^th.  Kjtotcing  and  living 
here  become  otu.     This  unity  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  ele- 

1  Tiri}jrl"C   lnoOaio;  xai    itpMinl'if   ei-  *  'Eictlvo  ii  ri  {t0)  Trioreflnai  IJAj  trpoti- 

yvufan»t{  vpoKaTaJJplieuf.     L.  c.  f.  371.  Airfor^  ini/ievm,  /irru  t^  dviiirraani  uwo- 

*  Tbr  ivOpuinni,  fiaii  f^  Siafleff^/it-  Xaixffavoficii  yevifitvov, 
MW  *jidt  rV   TT>il   ^eEidovf  vvyKOTudtaiv,  '  Strom.  1. 11.  f.  365,  B. 

(jwra  J*  ufopfuit  iipif  irioriip  r"  iA7*jiir.  '  ♦uf  ixelvo  rd  hi  t^  ipvxi  ^tv^iuvov 

Ii.  c  f.  SSi,  f<  rw  *ard  Tif  hiroWf  inraitafK,  ri  ir&m 

*  'H  uHMTia  AiroaittToait  efao  1%  irio^  Karaiiihi  m>uAv,  tb  rt  tv  yevitm  atrip  rt 
Ttuc  duvofi^  ttimvai  ifv  vvfKarMtair  rbv  av&pttmni  lavTov  r<  yivljaiitiv  "P^ 
n  tal  Turrlv,  imnrapiia  yiip  arfpiiatf  abt  ancvaCttr,  Koi  -iioi)  iiriilaXini  ica9iuiaami 
&■  j^yoiro.    8trom.  L IL  f  384.  Siiaaiaiv.    Strom.  L  UI.  f.  444. 
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ment,  of  objective  truth  and  the  Babjective  state  of  the  individnal,  pre- 
sented itself  to  Clement  Just  as  it  sprang  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own 
GhnsUan  cooscionaness,  —  ^though  the  Neo-Fl&tonic  philoaoph/  lent 
him  a  form  for  the  expression  of  it,  in  what  it  taught  concerning  the 
identity  of  subject  and  object — of  the  w**  and  the  Hnjrm,  at  the 
highest  position  of  knowledge.^ 

This  aocordinglj  is,  in  the  Aloxtmdrian  scheme,  the  tub^'ecUve  con- 
dition, and  the  subjective  essence  of  the  Gnosis.  Aa  it  respects  the  ol^ 
jective  source  of  knowledge,  whence  the  Crnosticus  should  seek  to  de- 
rive still  deeper  and  clearer  views  of  the  truths  he  has  received  by  failii 
into  his  inner  life,  —  this,  according  to  Clement,  is  Holy  Scnptore. 
If  it  was  the  case  with  many,  who  were  without  the  requisite  tndning, 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  search  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  that 
they  simply  adhered  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  truths  of  faith, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  Paradotia,  had  been  communicated  to 
thorn  in  their  earhest  instruction,  yet  the  Gnosticus  must  distinguish  him- 
self from  these  ordinary  believers  by  his  ability  to  prove  those  truths ; 
to  deduce  them  from  a  comparison  of  the  difierent  parts  of  holy  6cri[h 
ture ;  and  to  draw  from  the  same  source  the  refutation  of  all  opposite 
errors.  Instead  of  a  faith  grounded  on  the  authority  and  tradition  of 
the  church,  he  should  possess  a  faith  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  Accordingly  Clement  says  ;  ^  "  Ftuth  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
compendious  knowledge  of  essentials ;  Gnosis,  the  incontrovertible 
demonstration  of  the  things  received  by  faith,  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  faith,  through  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  whereby  faith  b  rused 
to  an  irrefragable  scientific  knowledge."  The  same  father,  in  meeting 
the  objection  of  Pagans  and  Jews,  that  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the 
multitude  of  sects  among  the  Chnstians,  to  know  where  the  truth  was 
to  be  found,  points  them  to  the  Infallible  criterion  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
observes :  "  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  give  us  their  opinions, 
over  agdnst  which  we,  in  like  manner,  may  set  our  own.  But  if  it  ig 
not  enough  merely  to  give  our  opinion,  if  It  is  necessary  to  prove  what 
we  affirm,  we  do  not  wtut  for  the  testimony  of  men,  hut  prove  it  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all  arguments,  or  r&ther  the 
only  one  —  the  form  of  knowing  whereby  those  who  have  barely  tasted 
of  the  scriptures,  become  believert,  and  Aose  who  have  made  greater 
progress  and  become  accurately  acquunted  with  the  truth,  are 
Chtotdca."  * 

Hence  Clement  denominates  the  Gnosis  which  results  from  compar 
ing  different  passages  of  scripture,  and  which  deduces  the  conclu^oas 
that  flow  from  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  faith,  a  scientific  futh.< 
The  Gnostic,  according  to  him,  is  one  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  study 
of  the  holy  scriptures ;  whose  life  is  notlung  else  than  a  series  of  worlu 

>  'Of  lUjKfri  Ini^/itiv  (xtiv  Kol  jrwffiv  Kiipiaic^   iiSaaKiJuac   iiromoioiimiifv^   ii 

KtKT^eSai,  (rtf  ypuanMiv.)  bn^iapi  ii  siarii,  elf  ri  i^rruTrruroip  tal /ut'  hruni- 

tirat  KOt  Tfriiaiv,     L.C.  I.  IV.  f.  490.  fuj^  naraijiVTiv  tapajiciiKcmsa.     Sirom.  L 

*  'H  (lii"  oini  iriortc  ovht^wt  iimi;,  «(■  VII.  t  733. 

ftroc  eJirris,  ruv  nartnityovTuv  jtuoij,  h  *  ^lom.  VIL  f.  757. 

jTdmf  (te  iniici^ic  t-uv  did  triffreuf  vap-  *  'Eirurnifimu^  jrturif.     SUon.  L  IL  £ 
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ud  of  worda,  corresponding  with  the  transniitted  doctrine  of  onr  Lord.' 
But  it  is  only  for  the  Grnostic  tJiat  the  holj  scripturea  generate  anch  a 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  because  it  is  he  only  who  brin^  to  them 
the  believing  recipient  sense.  Where  this  is  wanting,  the  scriptures 
appear  unfruitful.*  This  inner  sense,  however,  is  not  sufficient  of  iteelf 
to  deduce  from  the  holy  scriptures  the  truths  they  contun,  to  unfold 
Uiese  truths  in  all  their  bearings  and  form  them  into  an  organic  whole, 
■a  well  as  to  defend  them  against  the  objections  of  pagans  and  heretics, 
»nd  to  apply  them  to  everything  hilJierto  presented  to  man's  facolty  of 
knowledge.  There  ia  required  for  this  a  previous  scientific  culture, 
and  such  a  culture  could  not  be  created  new  and  at  once  by  ChrisUan- 
ity ;  bat  Christianity  must  here  form  a  union  with  the  scientific  culture 
which  had  resulted  from  the  previous  history  of  mankind,  in  order  that, 
as  the  leaven  for  all  that  pertains  to  humanity,^  it  may  gradually  per- 
rade  it,  and  fashion  it  to  its  own  likeness. 

it  was  here  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  drew  upon  itself  numerous  ob- 
jcctiona  from  the  other  party,  who  despised  the  culture  of  the  Greeks 
aa  altogether  repugnant  to  Christianity.  Against  these,  its  advocates 
must  defend  themselves  and  vindicate  their  peculiar  method  on  what 
grounda  they  could.  Interesting  ia  this  conflict,  which  has  so  often 
been  repeated  in  history.  It  ws.'!  argued  ag»nst  the  Alexandrians,  that 
the  prophets,  and  the  apoatles  at  any  rate,  had  no  concern  with  philosoph- 
ical colture.  Clement  answered :  "  The  apostles  and  prophets,  as  diaci- 
fiei  of  the  Spirit,  spake  certunly  what  the  Spirit  communicated  te 
them  ;  but  we  can  rely  on  no  such  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  super- 
seding all  human  means  of  culture,  to  enable  ua  to  unfold  the  hidden 
sense  of  their  worda.  He  who  would  have  his  thoughts  enlightened  by 
the  power  of  God,  must  already  have  accustomed  himself  to  philoeo- 
l^uie  OD  spiritual  things,  moat  have  already  inured  himself  to  that  fonn 
of  thought,  which  is  now  to  be  animated  by  a  new  and  higher  spirit. 
A  logical  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  necessarily  required,  in  order  duly 
to  cOstingaish  the  doabtfiil  and  synonymous  words  of  scripture."* 
In  answer  te  those  who  would  have  men  satisfied  with  ffuth  alone,  and 
who  rejected  all  science  which  men  might  wish  to  employ  in  the  service 
of  M&,  he  says :  "  It  ia  as  though  ^ey  would  look  for  the  grapes  at 
once,  without  having  bestowed  any  previous  culture  on  the  vine.  Un- 
der the  figure  of  the  vine  our  Lord  is  presented  to  us,  from  which  we 
most  expect  the  fruit  to  come  only  in  proportion  to  the  reasonable  care 
and  art  of  the  husbandman.  It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and  to 
iHnd  up ;  th£  hook,  the  hoe,  and  other  implementa  uaed  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  must  be  employed,  that  it  may  yield  us  the  pleasant  fruit. "^ 

1  Strom.  1.  VII.  r.  TSa,  et  T&3.  natnre  to  nnity."    'H  iojr*E  roS  Mj«  ^ 

*  Buoni.  L  VII.  t  758.    Toif  yvuOTiiaitt  6oSciaa  ^/dv,  aivTafioi  oiaa  Koi   Svnarif, 

KtKiiiiiaair  al  ypa^,  iruvra  r^  naraie^afuvav  xat  hnif  liami 

'  Which  limilitude  of  Iho  lekvea  Clem-  minajuvov  ai-r^,  lirMtiipvupivtit  Ti  lai 

CDt  understood  hoir  to  explain  in  «  very  u^vuf  irpA;  hnrnfv  flxn  xu  rd  <rd*  atrot 
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It  appears,  according  to  this,  to  bave  been  considered  aa  the  proper 
bneineBS  of  the  Gnosis,  to  unfold  the  included  earn  of  the  faith,  to  d^ 
geet  it,  and  preserre  it  from  the  intennixture  of  foreign  elementa. 

Clement  Had  to  defend  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  against  the  objection, 
that  divine  revelation  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  itself  the  sufficient  source 
of  trutii,  but  was  represented  as  standing  in  need  of  additional  ud  and 
support  from  without  itself;  that  such  aa  had  not  enjoyed  the  advaa* 
tage  of  scientific  culture,  were  precluded  from  the  poesibilit/  of  onder- 
stwding  it.  To  this  he  answers :  ^  "  If  it  were  necessary  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  always  ready  with  ^eir  com> 
plunts,  we  might  call  philosophy  a  cooperating  help  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  truth ;  a  seeking  after  truth ;  a  preparatory  discipline  of 
&e  Gnostic ;  but  that  which  simply  cooperates  we  make  not  the  cause, 
tbe  principal  thing.  We  do  not  represent  it  as  though  the  latter  could 
not  exist  without  philosophy ;  for  in  fact  nearly  every  one  among  us, 
without  having  gone  through  the  circle  of  the  sciences,^  without  Hio 
Gredan  philosophy,  many  of  us  without  even  knowing  how  to  read  or 
write,  carried  captive  by  that  divine  philosophy  which  came  from  the 
barbarians,  have,  by  the  power  from  on  high,  through  f^th,  received  the 
doctrine  of  God.  Complete  and  sufGcient  in  itself,  then,  is  the  doctrine 
of  our  Saviour,  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  Grecian  philosophy,  it  does  not  indeed  make  the  tralli  aay 
more  powerful,  but  it  renders  futile  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and,  as  it 
wards  off  every  fraudulent  plot  devised  against  the  truth,  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  wall  and  hedge  of  the  vineyard.^  The  truth 
of  futh  is  Eke  the  bread  which  is  indispensable  to  life ;  the  preparatory 
discipline  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  eaten  with  the  bread,  atA 
to  the  dessert." 

In  general,  we  must  allow,  Clement  was  distinguished  for  the  mild- 
ness and  moderation  with  which  he  met  the  opponents  of  the  Alexait- 
drian  Gnosis.  He  was  himself  aware  how  their  fears  had  been  excited 
by  the  corruptions  to  which  simple  Christianity  was  exposed  among  so 
many  sects  who  were  inclined  to  mix  up  into  the  gospel  what  was  most 
foreign  to  its  spirit ;  ho  was  aware  how  natural  it  is  for  man  to  con- 
found the  abuse  and  the  right  use  of  the  same  tiling ;  but  yet  the  seal 
—  often  we  most  allow  too  ignor&nt  zeal  — of  his  opponents,  and  his 
own  conviction  that  that  grossly  material  and  on&«ided  tendency  was 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  was  striving  to 
ennoble  the  whole  man,  and  that  many  were  thereby  prevented  frtun 
embracing  it,  seduced  him  into  the  error  of  expressing  himself  some- 
iriiat  too  roughly  agiunat  these  opponents,  and  of  denying  them  the  justice 
due  to  their  honest  zeal ;  as  when  he  says :  *  "  It  is  not  unknown  to  me 
what  many  an  ignorant  brawler'  has  at  his  tongue's  end,  that  faith 
shotjd  cling  to  the  most  necessary  things,  to  the  essential  pmats,  and 
paaa  over  those  foreign  and  superfluous  matters  wMch  detsjn  na  to  no 

iStMii>.Ub.l.f  SIS. 
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jHirpose  on  what  has  w)  concern  with  our  great  object ; "  and  again  :^ 
"  Toe  multitude  dread  the  Grecian  philoeophv,'  as  children  do  a  mask, 
fearing  it  will  cajry  them  off.  But  if  Uieir  faith  is  of  such  a  sort  (for 
knowledge  I  certainly  could  not  call  it)  aa  that  it  may  be  subverted  hj 
specious  words,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  so  snbvertod ;  for  they  confess 
themselves  that  they  have  not  the  truth  ;  since  truth  is  invincible,  but 
ialse  OfnnioQS  arc  overthrown  at  any  moment."  We  perceive  here  tke 
bigh^earted  confidence  of  Clement  in  tbe  might  of  Christian  truth, 
which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  opposition,  but  would  rather  shine  forth 
by  its  means  with  still  greater  lustre  —  although  it  must  be  allowed, 
this  confidence  leads  him  to  beai*  too  hard  against  a  futh  which,  in  the 
conscioasness  of  its  own  weakness,  is  too  anxiously  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  its  dearest  possession.  The  Gnostic,  according  to  Clement, — 
alluding  to  that  saying  ascribed  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  to  our  Sa> 
viour  —  "  yiftv^c  ioKifoi  Tpant^iTot,"  (be  ye  skilful  money-changers)  — 
should  in  all  cases  be  able  to  distinguish  truth  from  specious  error,  as 
genuine  from  counterfeit  coins,  and  therefore  stand  in  no  fear  of  error, 
however  specions.  He  needed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Grecian  philoso- 
}^y,  for  ue  very  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  plulosophically  educa- 
ted pagans  its  errors  and  its  insufficiency,  of  refuting  them  on  their 
own  podtion,  and  of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  "  Thus  much,"  obserrea  Clement,^  "  I  would  say  to  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  complfuning :  if  the  philosophy  is  unprofitable,  yet 
the  ttiubf  of  it  is  profitable,  if  there  is  profit  to  be  derived  from  tbor- 
ou^y  demonstrating  that  it  is  an  improfitable  thing.  Then  again,  we 
cumot  condemn  tbo  heathens  by  merely  pronouncing  sentence  on  th^r 
dogmas ;  we  must  enter  with  them  into  die  development  of  each  in  de- 
tail, until  we  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  our  sentence  ;  for  that  sort 
of  refutation  wins  tlie  most  confidence,  which  is  united  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  matt«r  in  hand."  He  says  in  another  place  :*  "  We 
must  offer  to  the  Greeks  who  seek  after  that  which  passes  with  them 
For  wisdom,  things  of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  they  may  come,  as  it 
may  be  expected  they  will,  in  the  easiest  way,  through  what  is  already 
familiar  to  them,  to  the  belief  of  the  truth.  For  I  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  aaya  the  apostle,  that  I  may  win  all." 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order  to  a 
total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  brought  in  the 
Jewish  legend  related  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  which  repre- 
sented all  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  as  having  come  to  the  heathen 
out  of  due  course  tbrough  the  agency  of  fallen  spirits ;  and  they  held 
^  heathen  philosophers,  without  distinction,  to  be  organs  of  the  evil 
spirit.  They  either  conadered  the  whole  pagan  world  before  Christ  (o 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  Christiajiity ;  confounded  what  was  pagan 
with  the  original  and  divine  element,  without  which  Fagaoism,  which 

1  L.  c  lib.  VT.  f,  GS.*!.  r&ntly  itoppinj;  Iheir  ears  |  Tor  they  are  con- 
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onlj  adulterated  and  obscured  thia,  caold  not  bave  existed  at  all ;  re- 
fused to  know  any  point  of  union  betwixt  ChristiEuiity  and  that  part 
of  man'a  nature  wluch,  through  all  his  corrupldon,  intimates  hia  ralation- 
■hip  to  God,  and  without  which  ChnatiaDity  never  could  have  been 
planted  in  the  soil  of  heathenism ;  or,  lilce  the  stem  and  fiery  Tertolliu, 
the  friend  of  nature  and  all  original  manifestation  of  life,  the  foe  of  art 
and  false  cultivation,  they  saw  in  philosophy  nothing  but  Hie  hand  of 
Satan,  falsifying  and  mutilating  the  original  form  of  nature.  Clement 
endeavored  to  confute  this  party  also,  on  their  own  chosen  poeitifn. 
"  Even  were  this  view  correct,"  says  he,  "  yet  even  Satan  could  deceive 
men,  only  by  clothing  himself  as  an  angel  of  light ;  he  must  be  obliged 
to  draw  men  by  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  mingling  truth  with  fi^lse- 
hood ;  and  we  must  still  search  for,  and  acknowledge,  liie  truth,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  And  even  this  communication  can 
take  placQ  no  otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of  Ood;  must  there- 
fore be  included  with  all  the  rest  in  God's  plan  of  education  for  the 
human  race,"  * 

Yet,  speaking  from  his  own  position,  he  declares  himself  very  strongly 
against  such  a  view.  "  How  should  it  not  seem  strange,"  says  he, 
"  when  disorder  and  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of  Satan,  that  he 
should  bo  represented  as  the  beatower  of  a  benefit,  pbiloeophy, — 
for  in  this  be  would  seem  to  have  been  more  benevolent  to  the  good 
men  amongst  the  Greeks,  than  Divine  Providence  itself."' 

Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  progreasive  steps  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  traces  the  working  of  a  dirine  system  for  the  education  of 
mankind,  —  a  sort  of  preparation  for  Christianity,  suited  to  the  poeo- 
liar  character  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  &tvorite  idea  of  Clement,  that 
the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind  constituted  a  great  whole, 
the  end  of  which  he  considered  to  be  Chrlatiani^,  and  withm  which  he 
included  nat  merely  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish 
people,  but  alto,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  providential  dealings  of 
Ood  with  the  heathen  world."  In  reference  to  that  particularieing 
conception  of  history,  which  would  confine  the  directing  agency  of  God 
in  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity  exclusively  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Clement  remarks :  "  Every  movement 
to  that  which  is  good,  comes  from  God.  He  employs  those  men  who 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  and  instruct  others,*  as  his  organs  to  woA 
on  the  larger  portions  of  mankind.  Such  wc-o  the  better  sort  among  the 
Greek  philosophers.  That  philosophy  which  forms  men  to  virtue,  can- 
not be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  remans,  then,  that  it  should  be  of  God,  whose 
only  work  is  to  move  to  that  which  is  good.  And  all  gifts  bestowed  by 
God  are  bestowed  for  right  ends,  and  received  for  right  ends.  Phike- 
ophy  Is  not  found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was  ^vea  to  the 
best  men  among  the  Greeks :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  from  what  source 
it  was  derived,  and  that  it  is  the  pfl  of  that  Providence  which  bestows 
on  each  whatever,  under  his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  it  b  proper  he 

I  The  KDM  oTthe  pMMeei  in  Strom 
TI.  »4T,  Md  lib.  I.  310. 
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sbcrald  recare.  Thus  we  see,  that  to  tlie  Jews  was  given  the  law,  to 
the  Greeks  philosophy,  until  Uie  appearance  of  our  Lord.  From  this 
period  the  universal  cal!  has  gone  forth  for  a  peculiar  people,  who  are 
to  be  made  righteous  through  the  doctrines  of  ftuth,  now  that  the  con^ 
mon  God  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  or  rather  of  the  entire  human 
race,  has  brought  all  together  bj  one  common  Lord,^  Before  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord,  philosophy  was  necessary  to  the  Greeks  as  a 
mearu  of  rigMeouwietg  ;  but  now  it  is  vxeful  in  the  service  of  piety,  as 
a  sort  of  preparation  for  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  faith :  for  thy  foot 
will  not  stumble  when  thou  derivest  all  good  from  Providence,  whether 
it  belong  to  the  heathens  or  to  oureelves  ;  since  God  b  the  Author  of 
ail  good  —  partly  in  a  9]:ecial  sense,  lis  in  the  gift  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  partly  in  a  more  indirect  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  philoBO- 
phy.     Perhaf^  the  latter,  however,  wafi  also  given  to  the  Greiis  in  a 

Secial  sense,  before  our  Lord  called  the  Gentiles,  since  it  educated  the 
entiles,  as  tiie  law  did  the  Jews,  for  Christianity ;  and  philosophy  was 
a  jH-eparatory  step  for  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  through  Christ 
to  perfection."  *  When  Clement  speaks  of  a  nghteousness  to  be  ob- 
tained by  philosophy,  he  does  not  mean  that  philosophy  could  lead  men 
to  the  cod  of  their  moral  destination,  and  qualify  them  for  attuning  to 
everlasting  life :  for  this  ho  held  the  redemption  to  be  absolutely  necea- 
wry;  nothing  else  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
this  fact;  it  would  all  serve  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  appropriating 
of  tbis  as  the  ultimate  end.  The  firmness  of  his  conviction  on  this 
point  is  evident  indeed  irom  the  &ct — which  we  shall  consider  more 
minutely  in  another  connection — that  he  held  to  the  necessity  of  a  par^ 
ticular  arrangement,  in  order  to  bring  even  those  heathens  whom  be  so 
mildly  Judged,  to  the  conscious  appropriation,  af^r  death,  of  the  re- 
demption. He  distinguishes  between  a  doctrine  that  makes  man  right 
eouB,  which  in  his  view  is  the  gospel  only,  and  a  doctrine  which  could 
do  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  this.^  He  distinguishes  between 
a  certwn  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  moral  sense,  a  certain 
atage  of  excitement  Uj  moral  effort,  of  maraH  preconfonn&tion,  and  that 
universal  complete  righteousness  which  is  the  end  of  man's  nature  gen- 
erally,^ in  contradistinctioD  to  that  psitial  cultivation  of  human  nature 
which  belongs  to  a  distinct  period  of  human  development.  He  says' 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  it  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  our 
Lord ;  that  it  only  serves,  by  ennobling  Ae  manners  and  by  encour- 
a^g  the  belief  in  a  Providence,  to  prepare  the  miods  of  men  for  the 
due  reception  of  the  royal  doctrine.*  "Aa  God  showed  his  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Jews,"  says  Clement,  "  by  giving  them  the  propb- 
ets,  BO  too  he  separ^ed  from  the  mass  of  common  men  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greeks,  making  them  appear  as  the  prophets  of  that  peo- 
ple in  their  own  language,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were 

>  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  693  et  694.  *  'H  Kadiiov  StKoiaovvTi,    Strom.  I.  919. 
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capable  of  receiving  hie  blessing.  And  as  now,  at  the  proper  time,^ 
comes  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  so  at  the  proper  time  were  given 
to  the  Jews  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  to  the  Greeks,  philosophy, 
that  their  ears  might  be  practised  for  this  proclamation."  ' 

In  fact  Clement  had  observed  with  regard  to  manj  a  man  of  philo- 
sophical education,  perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  own  expenence, 
that  the  previous  cultivation  of  philosophy  might  prove  a  transition- 
point  to  Christianity ;  and  hence  he  appeals,  in  evidence  of  what  he  had 
said,  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  received  the  faith  were  conducted  alike 
from  the  dieciphne  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  law,  to  that  one 
&mily  composed  of  the  people  of  the  redeemed.*  "  As  the  Pharisees, 
who  mingled  the  divine  law  with  human  ordinances,  came  through  the 
medium  of  Christianity  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  so  the  pbiloo- 
ophers,  who  had  obscured  the  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  the  mind  of 
man  hy  human  one-ndednest,  came  tjirough  Christianity  to  the  true 
philosophy."  *  To  illustrate  the  transfiguration  of  philosophy  by  Chris- 
tianity, Clement  uses  the  comparison  of  the  graft,  a  figure  which  had 
already  been  employed  by  the  apostle  in  an  analogous  senae,  and 
which  happily  sets  forth  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity  on  hu- 
man nature.  "  The  wild  olive,"  he  observes,  "  is  not  vranting  in  sap, 
hut  in  the  power  of  rightly  di}i;esting  the  sap  which  flows  to  it  in  abun- 
dance. In  like  manner  the  philosopher,  who  may  be  compared  to  the 
irild  olive,  ia  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  crude  and  indigested  matter, 
being  fuU  of  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  longing  after  the  noUe 
sap  of  truth ;  and  when  now  he  receives  the  divine  power,  tfaroo^ 
faith,  he  digests  the  Dutriment  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  ^d 
becomes  a  noble  ohve-tree."  ^  This  comparison  is  certiunly  well  suited 
to  express  the  thought  which  Clement  had  in  his  mind,  that  as  the 
whole  wealth  of  human  culture  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the 
divuie  life,  which  it  needs  in  order  to  be  ennobled  by  it ;  so  the  new 
divine  principle  of  life  imparted  by  Christianity  needs  the  whole  wealth 
of  human  culture,  in  order  to  acquire  shape,  and  to  incorporate  itself 
therdn.  Clement  employs  another  happily  chosen  similitudo,  when  he 
says,  that  the  full,  pure  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  Christiamty  stands 
in  the  sajne  relation  to  the  fragmentary,  partial,  and  turbid  apprehen- 
Bion  of  it  in  human  systems,  as  the  pure,  clear  rays  of  light  beaming 
forth  immediately  from  the  sun,  to  those  which  are  artificially  col- 
lected under  a  burning  glaas.^  Thus  Clement  secures  the  central  por- 
tion for  a  more  unbiassed  contemplation  of  the  developing  process  of 
religious  truth,  as  well  in  the  period  after,  as  before,  Christ's  appear- 
ance ;  as  well  in  the  Christian  here^es,  as  in  the  systems  of  Greek 
^lilosophy  which  were  more  or  less  comiected  with  a  reli^oua  interest, 
everywhere  he  finds  alloyed,  dis»pated,  and  sundered  from  its  natural 

'  Kara  KatpSv,  i.  c.  when,  under  the  pr*-         '  L.  C.  f.  67B. 
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and  ori^nal  imity,  wliat  in  the  prinuhre,  pnre  Chrisliamtj  is  exhibited 
as  a  whole,  oniting  together  all  the  indlmual  mometUa  in  harmonious 
agreement.  The  error  taises  from  ^ving  undue  prominence  and  indi^ 
vidualitj  U)  the  momenta,  which  only  bjr  their  mutual  union  form  the 
whole.  In  thia  riew,  Clement  Bays :  ^  "As  the  truth,  then,  is  one,  for 
fiibehood  only  has  a  thousand  bye-paths  —  a  thousand  fragments,  (like 
the  Bacchantes  who  cut  to  pieces  the  limbs  of  Fentheus;)  so  the  sects 
that  come  from  the  barbarians  (the  Christian  sects)  and  the  sects  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  boa^t  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  they  possess, 
as  if  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but  by  the  rising  of  the  Ught,  everything 
is  brought  into  day."  "As  Eternal  Being,"  says  he,  "  brings  to  view 
in  a  moment  what  in  time  is  divided  into  past,  present,  and  future ;  so 
truth  has  the  power  of  assembling  together  its  kindred  seeds,  although 
they  may  have  fallen  on  an  alien  soil.  The  Greek  and  the  barbarian 
philosophies  have  in  some  sort  rent  eternal  truth  into  fragments,  not  as 
in  that  mythus  of  Bacchus,  but  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Word.  But  he  who  brings  together  again  what  they  have  rent  asunder, 
Uid  reduces  the  Word  to  its  completeness  and  unity,  will  discern  the 
truth  without  any  danger  of  mistake."  " 

Thus  it  was  Clement,  from  whom  first  proceeded  the  idea  of  a  scien- 
tific conception  of  history  having  its  ground  in  Christianity,  —  the  idea 
of  a  true  understandmg  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  as  a  deveIo[:iDg 
process  going  forth  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  exhibiting  i^lf, 
with  more  or  less  of  purity,  in  aU  forms,  within  and  without  the  church, 
—  an  idea  which,  after  it  had  first  taken  start,  and  been  propagated  in 
the  Ale;iaadrian  school,  compeUed  to  yield  to  a  one-sided  dogmatic  and 
a  narrow  polemic  spirit,  was  soon  lost,  to  rise  again,  and  find — only  after 
many  great  revolutions  of  the  human  mind  in  religion  and  science —  a 
more  congenial  soil  in  far  later  times.  Thus  the  Alexandrians  knew 
how  to  distinguish,  even  in  the  heresies,  a  Christian  truth  at  bottom ; 
uid  to  discriminate  the  importance  of  controverted  questions  hj  their 
different  relations  to  the  essence  of  Christianity .^ 

In  one  aspect  of  the  case,  it  might  seem,  then,  that  Clement,  so  far 
from  acknowledging  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  of  an  esoteric 
and  an  exoteric  Christianity,  held  to  one  life  of  Mth  in  all  Christians, 
ttaA  understood  by  the  Gnosis  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  development  of  the  included  sum  of  doctrines  contained 
in  the  ftuth ;  — and  so  conceived  the  dllTerence  between  the  /vurif  and 
the  rlmt,  not  as  a  vuUerial,  but  only  as  a  formal  one.  But  although 
such  a  view  must  have  occurred  to  him,  from  the  connection  of  the 
Christian  life  with  Christiui  thinldng,  yet  it  was  something  too  novel  to 
he  at  once  folly  apprehended  and  consistontly  carried  out.     The  all- 

'  L.  c.  I.  aSB.  •  Set.  for  eitRmple,  in  Blrom.  lib.  VI.  f. 
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peiTftding  ChmlUQ  princi[Je,  is  contradistinction  from  the  amtocntie 
prindple  of  education  and  scientific  culture  among  the. ancients,  had 
still  to  come  into  conflict,  even  in  those  minds  to  which  it  found  access, 
with  various  reactioDS  of  the  earlier  systems,  nntil  an  independent 
Christian  theology  aud  system  of  faith  could  proceed  out  of  it ;  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the  genetic  derelopment  of  titesa 
principles  down  to  the  revolution  brought  about  in  the  Western  the- 
ology by  Augusdn.  Accordingly,  we  see  Clement  still  verging  again 
towards  the  (juostic  or  the  Flaconic  position.  With  that  idea  of  felth, 
derived  from  the  essence  of  Christiauity,  was  nuxed  up  in  his  concop- 
tioQ  of  it,  the  notion  tliat  still  clung  to  him,  fmd  which  was  derived  from 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  the  oppo»tion  between  a  reli^n  of  the 
more  highly  cultivated  minds,  to  be  arrived  at  throngh  the  medium  ot 
science,  and  the  religion,  cleaving  to  sense  and  entangled  in  mere  opst- 
ion,  (Jofo,)  of  the  many. 

He  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  several  of  lus  explanations,  to  un- 
derstand by  niiTTic  only  a  very  subordinate  position  of  subjective  Chris- 
tianity—  of  the  Christian  life  ;  a  carnal,  implicit  faith,  adhering  to  the 
mere  letter,  which  was  still  dt  a  very  far  remove  from  the  proper  spirit 
and  essence  of  Christianity,  answering  rather  to  the  standing  ground 
of  the  law,  than  to  that  of  the  gospel.  The  Gnosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
ia  according  to  him  an  inward,  living,  spiritual  Christianity,  a  ^vina 
Ufe,  similar  to  what  the  mystic  opposes,  as  true  inwafd  Christianity,  to 
mere  historical  futh.  While  the  simple  believer  b  impeUed  to  that 
which  is  good  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  future  bless- 
edness ;  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  to  all  his  eSorts 
by  the  inward  and  free  impulses  of  love.  He  requires  no  outward  evi- 
dence to  convince  him  of  the  divine  character  of  Christiamty  —  he 
lives  in  the  consciousness,  the  immediate  intuition,  of  divine  truth,  and 
feels  himself  to  bo  already  blessed  in  thU.  While  the  mere  believer 
(iriariicnf  )  acts  from  obscure  feelings,  and  sometimes,  therefore,  fails  of 
what  is  right,  or  at  least  fuls  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  right  way ;  the 
Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  uniformly  with  clear  Christian  coo- 
sciouffness,  under  the  guidance  of  an  enhghtened  reason.'  Clement 
fi-tes  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Gnoaticus,  what  bdongs 
to  the  essence  of  the  purely  Christian  position  generally;  —  namely, 
that  through  love  the  future  is  already  nmde  present.^  What  the 
Stoics  said  of  the  wi^e  man,  he  applied  to  the  Gnosticus.  The  latter 
alone  does  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right  end,  to  which  the  whole  life 
should  be  referred,  with  clear  consciousness.  All  his  actions  are  there- 
fore, as  Clement  teraLt  them,  according  to  the  Stoic  terminology, 
Kanp^uiiara.  The  good,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  mamcif  does,  in 
a  more  uncoaicious  way,  —  instinctively, —  is  a,iirow,  something  inter- 
mediate between  good  and  evil.^    This  resembles  what  the  Gnostics 
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laid  of  the  good  works  of  the  psychical  natures.  Hence  the  yvuait  is 
its  own  eod,  fuid  the  highest —  not  a  means  to  something  else ;  for  it  is 
the  lifo  in  Uie  godlike  itself.  It  vould  live  onlj  in  the  unintemipte4 
contemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  strugglee  only  to  come  in  possession 
of  itself.  But  the  ^rumf  is  &  means,  inaamnch  as  it  is  impelled  to  the 
avoidance  of  sin  ^d  to  obedience  by  the  fear  of  pnnisliment  and  the 
hope  of  reward.'  We  find  in  Clement  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
dinerence  between  intuition,  knowledge,  and  faith,  wherein  he  defines 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Faith  receives  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
without  intuition,  only  with  a  view  to  practical  exercise ;  the  intuition 
of  the  spirit  soars  immediately  to  what  is  highest ;  the  intermediate 
steps  of  demoastration  is  what  he  calls  yvimtf  and  tniarhiiti-^ 

In  speaking  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the  divine  education  of  man, 
where  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the  ^tio^ iraidayuyii,  Clement  says:* 
"  All  men  belong  to  bim,  some  with  consciousness  of  what  he  is  to 
tiiem,  others  as  yet  without  it ;  some  as  friends,  others  as  faitJ^ul 
$ervantg,  others  barely  as  servants.  He  is  their  Teacher,  educating 
(he  Gnostics  by  the  revelation  of  mysteries,  (the  inward  intuition  of 
truth,)  the  believer  by  good  hopes,  and  the  hardened  by  corrective  die- 
oipline  affecting  the  outward  sense."  What  Clement  says,  then,  on  the 
relation  of  the  yvucTiKSt  to  the  irumtbc  in  respect  to  subjective  Cbristiait- 
ity,  would  seem  to  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Gnostics  taught  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  nvit/ioT-iitoc  to  the  inx'iot  in  the  same  respect: 
Imt  still  there  is  this  important  difference,  in  two  particulars ;  first,  that 
Clement  (Ud  not  derive  these  two  several  positions  from  an  original  dif- 
ference of  human  natures,  but  allowed  that  a  capacity  for  attaining  to 
tiie  highest  existed  eiiually  in  all ;  8o  that  everything  was  made  to  d& 
pend  simply  on  the  cultivation  of  that  capacity,  conditioned  on  each 
one's  own  activity.  Next,  Clement  differs  from  the  Gnostics,  in  that 
he  recognizes  the  same  foundation  of  objective  Christianity  for  both  the 
higher  and  lower  position  of  Christian  knowledge  and  life.  It  might 
be  said,  that  the  two  different  positions  of  subjective  Christiamty,  how- 
ever, which  Clement  here  distinguishes,  actually  existed  at  that  time ; 
and  moreover,  since  they  are  grounded  in  human  nature,  are  found 
again  in  other  times ;  so  that  the  language  employed  to  denote  these 
two  several  positions  is  not  of  so  much  importance ;  —  for  it  can  make 
no  so  great  difference  whether  we  suppose  two  several  degrees  in  the 
development  of  fwth  and  of  the  Ufe  in  fwth,  or  whether,  like  Clement 
in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  we  attribute  the  true  spiritual  life  of 
futh  to  the  Gnosis  only.  Yet  this  distinction  is  by  no  means  of  such 
inferior  importance  as  it  might  seem  to  be  at  the  first  glance,  but  is 
both  more  deeply  grounded  and  followed  by  more  important  conse- 
quences than  would  at  first  appear.  The  reason  why  the  Ale:candri- 
ans  conceived  the  matter  in  this  way,  lay  partly  in  their  predominant 

'  I.,  c.  lih.  VI.  f.  663  Tfuaif  TC  nai  hriarijfin  iyo/ia^eTai-    br  ii 

'  The  ditffront  rapiminps  of  ^ponj^ir,  so-  toi;   ri'^alieim'   irvrTinmn  yevoiihnt,  xai 

eordiDfr  to  Ihe  tlilTrrent  wavs  of  emploTm;  ivrv  'Scapiac  nopodcfofin^    rdv   &pxttb» 

the    conception;    'Eimdiiv   piv    hiijiuX?.jj  Jojmp,  «OTi)  ttw  f ii  oir j  ({fpyooior '^P'J'"''' 
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uktellectual  tendency,  and  parti;  in  tiie  form  under  which  futh  was 
presented  to  them  in  the  caae  of  many  of  the  GhnBtiaoB  of  that 
period. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  b;  their  prevailing  coo- 
templative  and  specolativo  tendency  of  mind,  th^  entani^ement  in  the 
forms  of  the  Flatouii:  philosophy,  the  Alexandriana  were  hindered  from 
acknowledging,  in  its  full  extent,  the  independent  practical  power  of 
£uth  to  transform  the  whole  spiritual  life  from  within ;  although,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  this  truth,  Clement  needed  only  to  nnfold  what  was  already 
clearly  involved  in  his  own  language  on  this  subject,  which  we  cited 
above. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  should  not  forget  the  particular  shape  un- 
der which  &ith,  aa  many  possessed  it,  was  presented  to  the  Alezimdri- 
ans  —  where  it  consisted  of  little  else  than  a  blind  belief  on  anthori^, 
accompanied,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of  sensuous  Eudemonisnu 
CFhey  could  not  f^  to  observe,  it  is  true,  the  meliorating  influence  vS 
faith  on  the  life,  even  where  it  appeared  to  them  under  this  form, 
when  they  compared  the  condition  of  these  men,  as  Christiana,  with 
what  they  had  previously  been  as  Pagans ;  and  indeed,  as  we  havQ 
already  remarked,  they  m-^re  far  from  denying  it:  but  still  they 
thought  they  could  see  nothing  here  of  the  ennobling  infiuence  of  Chria- 
tianity  on  tiie  whole  inner  nature  of  the  man  —  nothing  of  the  divine 
life  of  the  spirit;  and  this  sensuous  Christianity  was  repugnant  to  their 
own  spiritualizing  mode  of  thought.  They  might  be  led,  too,  it  may  be 
supposed,  by  the  repulsive  impres^on  which  this  sensuous  form  pro- 
duced on  their  minds,  to  overlook  the  divine  life  which  lay  hidden  un- 
der this  incrustation,  without  being  able  as  yet  to  break,  through  the 
indurated  shell.  And  again  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that,  when  the  new 
spiritual  world  first  began  to  be  formed  out  of  Christianity,  there  was 
much  still  lying  confused  in  a  chaotic  mass  that  could  be  separated  and 
reduced  to  order  only  by  slow  degrees ;  — as  for  example,  the  different 
parts  of  theology^,  which  afterwards  mutually  set  bounds  to  each  other, 
and  the  departments  of  a  theology  which  was  to  spring  imme^ately  oat 
of  Christianity,  and  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  which  was  to  receiv* 
from  ChrUtianity  its  mm  impulse  and  direction.  Thus  a  great  deal 
that  was  vague  and  erroneous  might  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  hetero- 
geneous interests  and  wanta  were  confounded  with  each  other  in  the 
souls  of  these  men  ;  although  the  immediate  reli^ous  interest  was  with 
them  ever  the  predominant  one.  Hence,  forgetting  the  immediate  and 
originally  practical  aim  of  holy  writ,  they  sought  in  it  tor  the  solutioa 
,  of  questions  which  it  was  never  designed  to  answer. 

This  mistake  discovers  itself  in  the  answer  which  Clement  gave  to 
those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Alezandiiaii 
Gnosis.  "  The  wise  man  is  convinced,"  B«d  they,  "  that  there  are 
many  things  incomprehen»ble ;  and  precisely  in  acknowled^g  the  in- 
comprehenslbleness  of  these  things  consists  Ms  wisdom."  But  Clement 
replied:  "  This  wisdom  belongs  as  well  to  th(»e  also  who  are  capable 
only  of  very  narrow  and  limited  views.  The  Gnosticus  comprehends 
what  to  others  appears  incomprehensible ;  for  he  is  CMivinced  that  to 
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Ute  Son  of  God  noHdng  b  moompreheDsible,  &ud  that  there  is  nothiDg, 
therefore,  coDcerning  which  he  may  not  be  taught  by  him ;  for  he  who 
go&red  out  of  love  to  us,  could  withhold  from  us  noUiing  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  inakuction  in  the  Chioeis.^ " 

The  fundaments  ideas  here  unfolded,  respectmg  different  stages  of 
development  in  Chrielianity,  we  find  presented  once  more  by  Origen^ 
tiie  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but  in  such  a  way 
as  leads  ua  to  recognize  in  him  a  diaciple  ^fted  with  creative  powi'raof 
lufl  own ;  —  one  who,  Eilthoagh  excited  by  ideas  received  from  another, 
or  paamng  corrent  in  a  certain  circle,  yet  did  not  adopt  them  as  a  mat 
ter  of  tradition,  but  reproduced  them  in  an  independent  manner  out  (^ 
his  own  Christian  experience  and  reflection, —  seized  and  digested  them 
in  a  form  peculiar  to  himself,  and  full  of  his  own  life  and  spirit.  And 
here  wo  must  notice  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  class  who 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Piatonic  element  of  philosophical  culture 
out  of  the  midst  of  paganism  t4>  Ohriedanity,  but  that  he  came  to  strive 
after  a  Gnosis  from  the  position  of  a  well-assured  futh  and  childlike 
piety.  This  earnest  and  settled  faith  he  had  received  from  a  Chrialiaa 
education ;  and  to  tins  he  ever  remained  true,  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
tus  outward  and  inner  life.  As  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  when  a  child, 
had  led  him  to  seek  martyrdom ;  so  in  the  evemng  of  life,  when  his  fuo- 
damental  principle  in  theology' and  dogmatics  had  undergone  an  entire 
change,  he  still  displayed  the-same  earnest  zeal,  which  subjected  him  to 
Kreat  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  faith.  £ven  after  he  had  settled 
the  principles  of  his  Gnoos,  far  was  it  from  his  thoughts  ever  to  resolve 
Christianity  into  a  certmn  system  of  general  ideas,  and  to  consider  the 
historical  element  as  nothing  but  their  drapery.  The  acknowledgment 
of  ttie  great  facta  of  Christianity  in  their  reality  —  this  was  the  pre- 
mppoaition  which  his  Gnosis  adopted  &om  fiuth ;  and  it  was  to  be  the 
um  of  the  former,  to  understand  the  full  dgnificance  of  these  verr  facte 
in  their  connection  with  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  universe. 
The  Gnowfl  was  to  demonstrate,  that  without  these  &ct8  the  univeree 
could  never  have  reached  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  completion.  With 
the  striving  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surfiice  into  the  interior  of  things 
is  not  united  here,  as  nught  posably  happen  in  snch  a  tendency,  an  in- 
clination to  evaporate  eveiTtbbg  into  the  subjective  ;  but,  on  tjie  coo- 
trary,  an  aim  to  understand  the  great  phenomena  of  religion  according 
to  their  objective  import,  and  in  their  connection  with  supernatural  fa* 
tors.  We  will  illustrate  this  position  by  a  remarkable  example.  Thus, 
Origen  seeks  for  the  cause  of  the  sudden  convermon  of  entire  popula- 
tions or  cities,  not  in  their  previous  course  of  development,  but  in  the 
impression  which  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  on  the  spiritual 
powers  presiding  over  these  populations  ;  'just  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  effect  of  Christ's  appearance  on  the  spirit  of  humanltj 
and  of  history  was  ob)ectized  into  an  effect  on  the  Demiurge.^ 

•  Blioin.  L  Vn.  f. ««.  *J/^  i"«  "»^f  '^  irileif  H  not  Mvn 

'Ociften,  T.  XUL  t  S8:  'EyH  /A  v«/iiiu  oixeiiripov  mMHv  fo^iriiEhw  riirpit  riv 
ut  ntpl  railf  iprmra^  ri  yivta&ai,  fura-     X^mrrD*. 
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Id  hb  controversies  with  the  Pagans,  who  reproached  the  Chriatiaits 
as  followers  of  a  blind  faith,  Origen  often  declares  it  to  be  the  pecuU- 
ftrity  of  Christisnitj,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  who  cares  for  the  boIta- 
tion  of  all  men,  that  it  haa  the  power  of  attracting  even  the  great  maft- 
ses  of  mankind,  those  who  are  incapable  of  scientific  inquir;,  and  of 
operating,  by  virtue  of  bare  faith,'  with  diyine  power  for  their  sanctifi- 
cation.  He  appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  many  thousands  who 
could  bear  testimony  to  this  power  of  Christiamty,  and  also  to  the 
analogy  of  all  life,  where  every  course  of  action,  that  contcmplatea 
Bome  end  in  the  future,  must  proceed  oii  the  ground  of  faith  and 
trust.*  Those  who  had  first  attamod  to  the  fddi  only  in  this  fonn,  wid 
become  renewed  by  it,  might  next  be  led  of  themselves  to  penetrate 
by  degrees  more  deeply  into  the  sense  of  the  holy  scripturea.'  The 
Pittis  he  considers  to  be  the  lowest  position  of  Christiamty, — a  stage 
of  it  which  most  exist,  "  in  order  that  the  simple  also,  who  devote  them- 
selves so  far  as  they  can  to  a  pions  life,  may  obtiun  salvation."  Above 
this  be  places  the  portion  of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia.  The  latter 
IB  a  divine  wisdom,  communicated  by  divine  grace  to  such  souls  as  are 
capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  seek  after  it  by  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  prayer  to  God.  Human  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
18  only  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the  soul,  designed  to  fit  it,  by  cult^ 
rating  the  powers  of  thought,  for  the  attainment  of  that  higher  wis- 
dom, which  is  its  true  end.*  In  refuting  the  Gnostics,  who  confined 
the  faith  which  is  awakened  by  miracles  exclusively  to  the  pavchical 
natures,  Origen  adduced  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was 
led  to  the  futh  by  a  miraculous  vi^on."  la  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Montaoiats,  he  took  the  right  ground;  placing  the 
pfta  connected  with  knowledge  and  teaching  above  the  gift  of  miraclee, 
and  appealing  to  the  fact,  that  Paul  assigns  to  them  the  highest  place, 
in  that  passage  of  the  second  ejustle  to  tne  Corinthiaiis  which  treats  of 
the  relation  of  these  gifts  to  each  other.* 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  expresses 
lumaelf  emphatically  with  regard  to  the  essence  of  futh,  as  being  a  fact 
of  the  inner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a  real  communion  with  divine 
things ;  and  from  this  living  fdth,  he  distinguishes  that  which  clings 
only  to  outward  authority.  Thus  in  his  exposition  of  John  8 :  24,'  he 
Bays :  "  Futh  brings  with  it  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  whom 
.^ene  believes ;  —  hence  a  kindred  disposition  of  mind,*  which  will  mai^ 
fest  itself  in  works.  The  object  of  fiuth  is  taken  up  into  the  inner 
life,  and  becomes  to  it  an  informing  principle.  Where  this  la  not  the 
ease,  it  is  only  a  dead  faith,  and  deserves  not  the  name.    Now  as  Christ 

>  ♦lA*  iriant.  ttiarig  aXayot.  *  In  Joann.  T.  XIIL  S  S9. 
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freseots  bimself  to  ilte  reli^ons  conscioosneBs  as  tiie  Logos  who  b» 
appeared  in  hnmsmty  under  variotiB  relatJonB,^  so  the  futh  will  corre- 
gmnd  to  tiieae  Tarions  rel&dons ;  and  as  Christ  is  an  object  of  fkitli  ia 
uiese  different  relations,  he  ia  received  as  snch  into  the  inner  life ;  — 
and  this  moat  be  actually  manifested  —  nothing  ca^i  gun  admittanoQ 
into  the  life  which  conBicts  with  what  Ghrisb  ia  in  these  several  rela- 
tions. Thus  wiUk  the  futh  in  Christ  as  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the 
power  of  God,  is  ^ven  also  the  appropriation  of  that  which  is  involved 
in  these  conceptdons,  —  and  whatever  contradicts  them  is  baniBhed," 
It  mi^t  be  said,  it  is  true,  "  that  Origen  is  here  speaking  ratiier  of  aa 
ide^  than  of  a  hiatoricat  Christ.  Ware  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of 
Qie  account,  ud  Uiose  general  attributes,  of  which  Christ  is  here  cod- 
adered  aa  the  bearer,  substituted  in  place  of  him,  nothing  would  be 
thereby  changed."  But  assuredly  a  meaning  would  thus  be  foisted 
into  the  words  of  the  great  teacher  which  is  wholly  foreign  from  him  j 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  he  whose  higher  life  had  sprung  oat 
of  futh  in  the  Christ  of  history,  and  ever  continued  to  be  rooted  in  that 
futh,  could  possibly,  when  this  Christ  had  certunly  become  all  that  to 
hunself  which  he  denoted  by  these  conceptions,  entertain  the  intention 
of  separating  what  was  so  closely  united  in  the  experience  of  his  own 
inner  life.  From  the  spiritual  fellowship,  springing  out  of  faith,  wiUi 
this  real  Christ,  all  these  qualities  should  be  developed  in  the  caso  of 
each  individual  — an  order  of  connection  which  is  grounded  moreover 
in  his  ideas,  hereafter  to  be  expl^ned,  on  the  relation  of  the  bti3^/iim 
voiTT^  roo  iirnu  to  the  hni^fiia  alirSirv.  And  ho  says  expressly,  with  the 
Apoatie  John,  that  whosoever  denies  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
father,  in  any  form,  "  neither  for  the  Fistis  nor  for  the  Gnosis."  ^  It 
b  true,  as  we  have  J  ust  seen,  that  Origen  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  miracles  as  a  means  of  awakening  religious  faith,  and  he  recognises 
a  certain  stage  of  f^th,  proceeding  in  the  first  place  from  the  impre» 
Non  produced  by  miracles ;  but  yet  he  requires  that  the  &ith  should 
rise  higher  than  this  stage,  to  the  ^ritual  apprehension  of  the  truth. 
Accordingly  he  distingui^ea  ^  a  sensuous  faith  in  miracles  from  fiuthia 
tiie  truth.  He  says,  comparing  John  8 :  43  and  45 :  "  Those  sensuous 
Jews  had  indeed  been  impressed  by  the  miracle,  and  believed  in  Jesna 
■8  a  worker  of  miracles ;  hut  they  had  not  the  recipient  temper  for 
divine  truth,  and  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  its  a  revealer  of  the  more 
[wofound  trutiis  of  religion ;"  *  and  he  adds:  "  We  see  the  same  thing 
flxemplified  at  the  present  day  by  multitudes,  who  wonder  at  Jesos 
when  they  contemplate  his  history,  yet  believe  in  him  no  bnger,  whoa 
some  more  profound  doctrine,  exceeding  their  own  power  of  oompre- 
henuon,  is  nu&lded ;  but  suspect  that  it  b  false.  Iiet  ns  thererore 
take  heed,  lest  he  say  to  us  also, '  Ye  believe  me  not,  because  I  tell 
yea  the  truth.' " 
Origen  gometunes  compares  the  relation  of  the  Pigtit  to  the  Qva»i$, 

*  11m  diAranl  hwoKu  nS  Tipumi.  *  Aiif  Cbriit_woBU  bmn  nid:  Eo^  S 
'  In  Joaim.  T.  XI^  f   I-    Ed.  Lcnn-    iH*  Ttpaaria  iroul,  irumitH  pet,  taO'  9  A 
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'nith  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  future,  —  of  that  which  » 
in  part  to  that  which  is  perfect,  — of  futh  to  intuition.  So  when  he 
■&JB :  "  They  who  have  received  the  charisma  of  ^e  Gnosis  and  of  the 
Sophia,  live  no  longer  in  faith,  but  in  open  vision ;  —  ibey  are  tbe 
Bpiritually-minded,  who  are  no  longer  at  home  in  Uie  bodj,  but  eveo 
vhile  here  below  are  present  with  the  Lord.  But  th^  are  st^  at  home 
in  the  body,  and  not  yet  present  with  Hie  Lord,  who  do  not  understand 
the  spirituai  sense  of  scripture,  but  cleave  wholly  to  its  body,  (its  let- 
ter, see  below.)  For  if  the  Lord  is  the  S{»rit,  how  can  fU  be  otJier- 
wise  than  still  far  from  the  Lord,  who  cannot  as  yet  seiie  the  spirit  that 
maketh  alive  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture  ?  But  such  a  person 
Uvea  in  &th."  ^  He  takes  great  pains  here  to  explain,  in  bia  own 
sense,  what  Paul  had  s^d,  so  directly  contradictory  to  this  view,  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  faith  to  open  vinon,  in  tiio  fifUi  chapter  of  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  combotjus,  not  without  sophistical 
equivocation,  the  position  correctly  msint^ea  by  most  of  the  church 
fathers,  that  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as  one  who  stiU  lived  in  faith,  and 
had  not  yet  attained  to  open  vision.  He  assumes  that  the  phrases, "  to 
be  present  in  the  body  "  and  "  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  to  live  after  the 
flesh,"  are  synonymous ;  and  so  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  Paul 
asserted  this,  nt>t  of  himself  and  all  spiritually-minded  men,  but  only  ni 
believers  who  were  still  carnally-minded. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  infer  too  much  from  such  a  passage  as  the  one 
above  cited.  We  should  wholly  misapprehend  Origen,  if  for  this  rea- 
son we  supposed,  that  he  placed  the  Gnosis  of  this  present  life  on  ft 
level  with  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.  Far  was  he  from  tiis.  The 
longing  after  a  divine  life  beyond  this  world  was  too  deeply  seated  in 
his  lony  spirit,  to  find  its  satisfactian  so  easily  in  die  self4elusioD  (^ 
over-strained  speculations.  He  longed  after  a  knowledge  of  divine 
things  no  longer  confined  by  the  limitations  of  this  earthly  existence. 
In  such  places  as  the  one  alluded  to,  he  speaks  only  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison, in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  a  method  of  interpretation 
which  allowed  the  same  biblical  expression  to  be  variously  explained} 
according  to  its  several  grades  of  application.  Thus  he  might  employ, 
in  order  to  explain  tho  relation  of  die  Old  Testament  to  the  New, — 
the  relation  of  the  Pistis  to  the  Gnosis,  —  the  same  exprea^on  which,  io 
its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  pres- 
ent world  to  the  world  to  come.'  In  other  passages,  he  expresses  Mm- 
self  strongly  on  tbis  point,  namely,  that  not  only  the  knowledgo  of  this 
life,  as  a  knowledge  only  in  part,  shall  vanish  away,  when  the  fnlnesa 
of  the  eternal  life  appears,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  true  also  of  oS 
the  goods  pert^ning  to  the  present  life.  He  conuders  even  the  fUth 
of  this  earthly  life  only  as  in  part,  and  describes  a  perfect  Euth,  whi^ 
shall  enter  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  perfect  knowledge ;  of  ahuh 
fiuth  <o  denojiunated,  in  this  higher  sense,  that  of  course  could  not  be 
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predicated,  which  is  affirmed  of  the  f^th  belonging  to  the  "many,"  and 
vhich  is  opposed  to  the  GnoBia.' 

The  two  different  stages  or  poaitions  of  the  Pistis  and  of  the  Gnosis 
stand,  according  to  this  view,  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  the 
Xptanavtafiic  au/iaTuic  to  the  jptoruwofiilc  mtviutrutSt,  the  eofmruiut  xpioTiati^ 
to  the  irvnt^ruuc  jipumavi^.  He  who  stands  at  the  position  of  the  fleshly 
ChnstJanitj,  continues  to  adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  to  the 
history  of  Christ  ;—■  he  cleaves  to  the  outward  form  of  the  manifeatBr 
taon  of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in  spirit  to  the  inward 
essence  therein  revealed.  He  stops  short  at  the  earthly,  temporal,  his- 
torical appearance  of  the  divine  Logos ;  — he  does  not  mount  upward 
to  the  intuition  of  the  Logos  himself.  He  is  intent  upon  that  which  is 
the  outer  shell  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  reaching  the 
spiritual  kernel  within ;  he  cleaves  to  the  mere  letter  of  scripture,  in 
which  the  spirit  Ues  bound.  The  spiritual  Christian,  on  the  other  haod, 
sees  in  the  temporal  appearance  and  actions  of  Christ,  a  revelation  and 
representation  of  the  eternal  acting  and  working  of  the  divine  Logos. 
The  letter  of  scripture  is  for  him  but  an  envelope  of  the  spirit ;  and  he 
knows  how  to  disentangle  the  spirit  from  this  covering.  Everything 
temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation  of  divine  things  is  for  him 
t»kea  up  into  the  inner  intuition  of  the  spirit;  —  the  sensuous  gospel 
of  the  letter^  becomes  spiritualized  into  toe  revelation  of  the  eternal, 
Bfnritual  gospel ;  ^  and  the  highest  problem  for  him  is,  to  discern  the 
latter  in  Uie  former ;  to  translate  the  former  into  the  latter ;  to  under- 
stand the  holy  scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  one  coherent  plan  of  the 
divine  I<ogo3  for  the  progressive  education  of  humanity,  —  of  his  unin- 
termitted  fotivity  exerted  for  the  salvation  of  ftUIen  beings  —  the  cen- 
tral point  of  which  is  bis  appearance  in  humanity,  (the  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  his  eternal,  spiritual  agency,*}  and  its  end,  the  return  of 
every  fallen  being  to  God.  Since  ha  makes  everything  refer  to  this,  it 
follows,  that  by  the  gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  scripture  is  transfigured 
into  gospel.  It  is  by  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Logos  —  On- 
gen  supposes  therefore  —  by  receiving  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  the 
inner  life  alone,^  that  each  for  himself  attains  to  true,  epiritual  Christi- 
anity, and  to  the  right,  spiritual  understanding  of  all  scripture.  Now 
as  tie  prophets,  even  before  €hri»V»  temporal  appearance,  shared  in 
the  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Logos,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fel- 
lowship were  enabled  to  announce  before-hand  the  whole  of  Chrietiao. 
ity ;  —  aa  they  already  possessed,  therefore,  tho  spiritnal  understand- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  already,  even  before  the  appear* 
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aoco  of  Christianity,  in  &  certiun  sense  Chrisliaiis ;  —  so,  on  the  othor 
and,  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  Christiana,  since  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  men  who  have  not  as  yet  come  to  share  in  this  epintual  fel- 
lowship with  the  divine  Word  —  men  who,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  still 
cling  to  the  outer  veil,  and  of  whom  the  same  may  be  asserted,  —  m 
Paul  sEud  of  the  Jews  who  lived  before  the  appeanoce  of  Ghristutoity, 
Oal.  iv.^that  they  are  chUdren  to  whom  "  the  time  appointed  of  tue 
Father"  has  not  yet  come ;  and  that,  a«  children,  they  are  still  under 
tators  and  governors,  still  possessed  of  those  habits  of  thinking  which 
are  pre-rortuisito  in  order  to  fit  them  for  receiving  the  true  spiritnal 
Christianity,  "  Every  soul,"  says  Origen,  "  which  raters  on  its  child- 
hood, and  finds  iteelf  on  the  way  to  maturity,  needs,  till  its  appmuted 
lime  of  ra  iturity  arrives,  a  task-master,  tutor,  or  governor."  ^ 

Accordingly,  Origen  compares  the  different  stages  of  the  develojh 
meat  of  Christianity  in  the  9a/ne  period,  wiUi  the  different  stages  of 
religious  development  in  the  mccettion  <^  time.  His  theory  is,  that 
as  Judaism  was  a  necessary  stage  preparatory  to  Christianity,  so  also 
tiiero  b  still,  ia  the  Christian  church,  a  Jewish  mode  of  thinldng, 
which  forms  a  preparatory  stage  and  a  transition-point  to  the  true, 
spiritual  apprehension  of  Christia^ty ;  that  as,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, wo  must  admit,  there  was  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  pr»- 
oedinz  his  temporal  appearance,  aud  an  anticipation  of  the  Christ-Uke, 
BO  ander  the  New  ag^n,  there  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  the  case 
nf  the  great  mass  of  behevers  in  a  Hatorical  Christ,  a  stage  of  reli^ous 
faith  approaching  much  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  poBiticn. 
"  We  must  know,'*  says  he,'  "  that  Christ's  spiritual  presence  was  re- 
vealed, even  before  he  appeared  m  the  body,  to  those  perflated  ones 
who  had  passed .  Iheir  season  of  childhood ;  to  those  who  were  no 
longer  under  tutors  and  governors,  but  to  whom  the  spintoal  fuhieas 
of  time  had  appeared  ;  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses  the  servant  of  God, 
and  to  the  prophets  who  saw  Christ's  glory.  But  as  he  appeared 
iuTneelf,  before  his  viable  appearance  in  the  fiesh,  to  those  perfected 
ones ;  so  too — waaa  his  predicted  assumption  of  human  nature — there 
have  appeared,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are  still  children,  being  under 
tutors  and  governors,  and  not  yet  come  to  the  fulness  of  time,  Ao»e 
preauT»or»  of  Christ,  the  ideas  which  are  suited  to  the  minds  a^  child- 
ren, and  which  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  for  their  education.  Bat 
the  Son  M/nsdf,  the  divine  Word,  has  not  a^  yet  appeared  to  Ihem  in 
his  glory;  since  he  wiuts  for  that  preparation  of  mind  which  muot 
open  the  way  for  h'l"  to  those  men  of  God  who  are  destined  to  ctHih 
prehend  his  divine  dignity.  And  again,  we  should  know,  that  m 
there  is  a  law,  containing  the  shadow  of  those  good  thines  to  come, 
which  are  revealed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  taiie  law,  (m  CbristiaiK 
ity,}  so  too  it  is  only  the  uiadow  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which  ia 
[Hresentod  ia  that  gospel  which  every  common  reader  supposes  bt 
understands.      That  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John  calls  tiw 
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tvtriaetinff,  nhicb  may  be  properly  called  the  spiritual  gospel,  seta 
dearly  l^fore  the  eyes  of  all  who  understand  it,  whatever  perttuns  to 
the  Sm  of  God  himself,  the  mystericB  typified  under  hia  discourses, 
ftad  tibe  UiingB  of  which  his  acdons  were  the  symbols.  Accordingly, 
we  must  believe,  that  as  there  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  a 
^rcmncision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  bo  there  is  also  on  outward 
Christian,  and  an  outward  baptdsm." 

This  theory  of  two  different  positions  in  Christianity  is,  in  Origen'B 
ease,  closely  connected  with  another  theory  of  his,  respectjng  the 
different  forma  of  the  rerclation  of  Chiist  with  reference  to  these 
different  positions.  While  the  Gnostics  separated  the  revealing  and 
redeeming  power  of  God  into  various  hypostases,^  according  to  the 
different  giitdes  or  positions  which,  owing  to  a  radical  difference  of 
natures,  they  supposed  to  exist  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  wlule  they  had 
their  Monogenes,  Logos,  and  Soter,  their  i™  and  their  xim  XparT6(,  their 
pneumatie(d  and  their  psychical  Christ ;  Origen,  on  the  contrary, 
acknowledged  the  unity  of  essence,  and  of  the  divine  and  human 
elements  in  the  appearance  of  Christ.  There  was  for  him  hut  one 
Christ,  who  is  aU;  bnt  he  appeared  under  different  predicates,  through 
different  ways  of  intuition,  in  different  relations  to  those  to  whom  he 
revealed  himself,  according  to  their  different  capacities  and  wants,  and 
hence,  either  in  hia  godlike  majesty,  or  In  his  human  condescension. 
It  ia  a  thought  often  recurring  in  Origen,  that,  in  a  more  divine  sense 
than  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order 
that  he  may  win  all.'  "  The  Redeemer,"  sa^'s  he,  "  becomes  many 
things,  pemapB  even  all  things,  according  to  the  neceasides  of  the 
whole  creation  capable  of  being  redeemed  by  him."  *  Those  predi- 
cates which  belong  essentially  to  the  divine  Word,  as  the  eternal 
revealer  of  God  to  the  whole  world  of  spiritual  being,  the  fountain 
of  all  truth  and  goodness,  roust  be  distinguished  from  those  predicates 
which  he  has  only  assumed,  in  behalf  of  those  fiillen  beings  who  are 
to  be  redeemed  by  him,  and  in  condescension  to  the  (Afferent  positions 
ti.  which  they  stand.  "  Happy  a^e  they,"  says  Origen,*  "  who  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  need  tlie  Son  of  God  no  longer  as  a  healing 
physician,  no  longer  as  a  shepherd,  no  longer  as  the  redemption ;  but 
wlio  need  him  only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  Sanctification,  and  in 
whatever  other  relation  he  stands  to  those  whose  maturity  enables 
them  to  comprehend  what  is  most  glorious  in  his  character."  Histori- 
cal, practical  Christiaoity,  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  was 
regarded  by  Origen  as  nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  position: 
above  this,  he  places  a  certain  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  knows 
Christ  no  longer  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  servant,  but  recognises 
him  in  his  exaltation,  as  the  divine  Word ;  although  he  acknowledges 
the  former  as  a  necessary  preparation,  to  enable  men  to  rise  &om  Uie 
temporal  to  the  eternal  revelation  of  God,  and,  cleansed  by  fwth  in 
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the  cmcified,  ro&de  holy  hy  fblloiring  the  Son  of  Qod  as  he  appe&ra4 
in  hutnaa  nature,  to  become  fitted  for  the  spiritual  commiinica.tion8  of 
his  divine  essence.  "  When  thou  canst  understand  the  ^Serenca 
between  the  divine  Word,"  says  Origen,'  "as  It  is  either  proclaimed 
in  the  fooliahnesa  of  preaching,  or  presented  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,  thou  shalt  perceive  how  it  is,  that  the  divine  Word  has  for  the 
beginners  in  Christianity  the  form  of  a  servant ;  while  he  comes  in  the 
majesty  of  the  Father  to  the  perfect,  who  can  say,  We  behold  hia 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  ooly-begotton  of  the  Father,  fidl  of  grace  and 
tratb  ;  for  to  tho  perfect,  ^e  glory  of  the  Word  appeu^a  as  He  is,  the 
only-begotton  of  the  Father,  and  as  He  is,  full  of  grace  and  truth ; 
which  he  cannot  comprehend,  whose  fiuth  stands  in  the  fooliiAiMt*  of 
preaching."  In  another  place,'  he  says:  "  To  them  that  tive  in  the 
flesh,  he  became  flesh ;  but  to  fjiem  who  no  longer  walk  after  the  flesh, 
he  appears  as  the  divine  Logos,  who  waa  in  the  he^nning  with  God, 
and  who  reveals  to  them  the  Father.  That  stage  of  ffuth  where  one 
desires  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  crucified,  he  regarded  as  a  subor- 
dinate one;  from  which  however,  through  the  sanctification  there 
obtained,  one  might  progressively  advance  to  the  higher,  spiritn^ 
Christianity.  With  regard  to  this  preparatory  futh,  he  remarks :  "  If 
one  belong  to  that  class  of  the  Gorinttdaos,  among  whom  Paul  waa 
determined  not  to  know  anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ; 
if  he  have  learned  only  of  him  who  for  onr  sakes  became  man ;  yet 
even  through  the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  formed  into  the  man  of  Gfid> 
die,  in  the  imitation  of  his  death,  unto  sin,  and  rise,  in  the  imitation 
of  his  resurrection,  to  a  godlike  life."  Thus  the  int^ectualianff 
mysticism  of  Origen  did  not  permit  him  rightly  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  force  of  St.  Paul's  determination  not  to  know  anything 
save  Jesus  the  crucified.  What  the  great  apostle  con^dered  as  the 
highest  attunment,  Origen  regards  as  making  a  subordinate  positioD, 
above  which  the  Gnosdcus  is  bound  to  rise.  It  is  true,  he  stands  in 
no  real  contradiction  with  Paul,  when  he  asserts,  under  tJie  name  of 
the  Gnosis,  a  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  cannot  be  understood  at 
any  lower  position  that  remains  still  too  carnal.  Yet  there  is  this 
difference  between  what  Origen  has  In  view,  and  what  is  meant  by  St 
Paul.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  latter,  it  is  in  a  practical  way, 
by  becoming  more  and  more  purified  from  that  which  reaists  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit,  from  the  selfish  nature,  by  becoming 
ennobled  through  the  spirit  of  love  and  humiUty,  that  one  attains  to 
that  higher  wisdom;  while  Origen,  still  too  much  fettered  bv  his 
Platonic  XntelleetuaUsm,  makes  the  progress  to  that  higher  wisdom 
depend  especially  on  the  stripping  away  of  the  sensuous  and  material 
elements  in  life  and  in  contemplation, -^  on  a  direction  of  life  and  an 
effort  after  knowledge,  aspiring  to  the  superhuman.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  Paul,  tiie  fact  of  Christ's  appearance  as  the  Son  of  God 
on  earth,  of  Ids  passion,  and  of  hia  resurrection,  is  the  central  point 
on  which  the  whole  of  Chrisdanit^  turns,  and  so,  consequently,  that 
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wisdom  of  the  perfect  which  is  grounded  in  the  more  profound  undei^ 
Standing  of  higtorical  Christianity.  According  to  Origen's  doctrine, 
the  Gnosis,  while  it  acknowledges  and  presuppoees  the  import&nco  of 
tiiose  beta  in  tfaeir  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  fallen  beinge,  and 
searches  into  tJieir  deeper  grounds,  yet  Btrives  ultimately  at  this,  — 
namely,  to  rise  from  the  historical  Christ  to  the  spiritual  essence  of 
tjie  Logos,  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  so  above  tliis  to  the  absolute  itself, 
Uie  iv, — to  attiun  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
historical  Christ,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ever-enduring,  controlling  agency 
of  the  Divine  Zogos.  From  this  spiritual  revelation  of  the  Logos,  the 
Gnosticus  has  still  more  to  learn  than  he  can  derive  from  the  holy 
Bcriptures,  however  accurately  understood  ;  for  the  latter  contain,  after 
all,  but  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  elements  of  the  whole  of  tho 
Gnosis,  and  a  very  brief  introduction  to  the  same."  >  We  should  be 
careful  to  note  here,  however,  that  Origen,  like  Clement,  confounding 
the  provinces  of  a  Christian  system  of  &ith  and  of  Christian  specu- 
lation, wa*!  looking  in  the  holy  scriptures  for  the  solution  of  many 
problems  which  revelation  generally  was  never  intended  to  solve ;  mat^ 
ters  with  which  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  had 
not  the  least  concern. 

Yet  we  cannot  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  in  what  Origen 
says,  concerning  the  different  stages  of  Christian  development,  accord- 
ing as  the  Jewish  principle  either  nuxed  in  again  or  was  vanquished 
by  the  Christian  spirit,  a  fundamental  truth,  fertile  of  results  in  its 
relation  to  the  study  of  history,  which,  suppressed  at  first  by  the  do- 
minion of  a  narrow  spirit  in  dogmatics  and  church  life,  was  destined  to 
make  good  its  netful  cl^ms,  not  till  a  long  time  after.  And  intimate- 
ly conuected  with  this  mode  of  contemplation  was  the  magnanimous 
toleration  which  distinguished  Origen  as  well  as  Clement ;  but  which 
in  the  former,  as  the  author  of  a  firmly  estabiished  system  of  doctrines, 
shines  forth  the  more  brightly,  when  we  find  him  looking  after  and 
acknowledging  the  Christian  spirit  which  presented  itself  to  him  wiA 
more  or  less  of  purity  in  all  its  various  Btages  of  development.  lie 
showed  himself  an  enemy  to  that  pride  of  understanding  which  could 
wantonly  injure  the  Christian  feelings  of  such  as  appeared  to  entertain 
more  narrow  views,  or  which  could  treat  their  opinions  with  haughty 
contempt.  "  As  Paul,"  says  he,  "  could  not  profit  those  who  were  Jews 
according  to  the  flesh,  unless — where  there  was  good  reason  for  so 
doing — he  caused  Tunothy  to  be  circumcised,  shaved  his  own  head, 
presented  an  offering,  and,  m  a  word,  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  in  or- 
der tJiat  he  nught  win  the  Jews ;  so  he  who  would  be  profitable  to  many 
persons,  cannot,  by  means  of  spiritual  Christianity  alone,  educate  and 
advance  to  a  higher  and  better  stage  those  who  still  remain  in  the 
school  of  sensuous  Christianity  i  hence,  they  must  combine  spiritual 
Chnatianity  with  the  Chriatiamty  of  sense.^    And  whenever  it  becomes 

'  Ol/du  Tijr  WlC  yviiatoc  motzria  risa,  Zav.    In  like  maDiier,  Clement,  where  h« 

(Aaj;(7Tac'  ital  ^pa^iTurac  'ivai  tlaayuy&f  n>eak>   of  Ihe  oIkofo/iio  of  tbe  Gno«toi«, 
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necessary  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sense,  by  virtae  of  ffhich  one  it 
detenniued  to  know  nothing  among  sensuous-minded  men  save  Jesua 
and  him  crucified,  this  must  be  done.  But  when  they  show  them- 
Belres  to  be  well-zrouuded  Christians,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  when  they  nave  imbibed  a  love  for  the  heavenly  wisdom,  then 
we  should  communicate  to  them  the  Word  now  once  more  exulted  from 
its  appearance  in  humanity  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.' "  So  in  expounding  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  19 :  14,' 
after  having  drawn  from  them  the  general  doctrine,  that  one  ^ould 
become  a  child  with  children,  in  order  to  win  over  the  children  also  to 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  just  as  Christ  himself,  although  in  the  form  nf 
God,  yet  became  a  child;— he  proceeds  in  the  following  beautiful 
strain :  "  This  should  be  rightly  understood,  so  that  we  may  not,  out 
of  a  vain  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom  and  superiority,  as  great  ones  in 
the  church,  despise  the  httle  ones  and  the  cluldren ;  but,  remembering 
how  it  is  said,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hesven,  so  demean  our- 
eelves,  that  through  our  moans  the  sijvation  of  the  children  may  be 
promoted.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  do  not  stand  in  the  way  to  pre- 
vent such  little  ones  from  being  brought  to  the  Saviour ;  we  should 
fulfil  his  will,  by  becoming  children  with  the  children ;  that  so  when 
the  children  sh^,  through  our  means  who  become  children,  enter  into 
bliss,  we,  as  they  who  have  humbled  themselves,  may  be  exalted  of 
God."  Origen  is  here  censuring  those  who,  like  the  Gnostics,  were 
wont  to  despise  the  more  ordinary  teachers,  such  as,  wanting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  mental  cultivation,  presented  the  simple  gospel  in 
a  rude,  unpretending  form ;  as  though  they  were  doing  something  un- 
worthy of  80  great  a  Saviour  and  Master.'  "  Even  after  we  have 
attained  to  the  highest  intuition  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth,  we  shall 
Btill  assuredly  not  altogether  forget  the  sufferingt  of  Christ ;  for  to 
these  were  we  indebted  for  our  introductjon  to  this  higher  life  during 
the  period  of  our  earthly  existence."  * 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  corresponding  to 
these  two  different  ways  of  apprehending  Christianity,  there  would 
also  be  two  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writiGgs ;  one 
having  reference  to  the  literal  and  historical,  and  tbe  other  to  the 
higher  spiritual  sense.  The  highest  problem  in  the  intei-pretadon  of 
scripture,  for  Origen,  was,  to  translate  the  gospel  of  sense  into  the 
gospel  of  the  spirit ;  *  as  it  was  the  highest  lum  of  Christianity,  to  rise 
from  the  earthly  appearance  of  the  incarnate  Word  to  spiritual  fellow- 
ship with  him,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  his  divine  essence.  Thus 
he  looked  upon  all  scripture  as  a  letting-down  of  the  infinitely  exalted, 
heavenly  spirit  to  the  human  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  grasp  it ; 
as  a  condescension  of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity  to  man's  infirmi- 
ties and  wants ;  the  whole  of  scripture  being,  as  it  were,  a  humaniza- 

1  In  JoRnn.  T.  1. 1  9.  KaJjai,  npoa^pmrra  ri  fiupi  rot  Miefiai 

*  In  Waltli.  1.  c.  374,  375.     Ed.  Hnot.  or  k<Ht!1  iimSeruiiivit  tat  ri  ayrv^. 

T.  XV.  in  Matth.  (  7  ■  ed,  LommaUsch,  T.  *  In  Jwinn.  T.  n.  \  t. 
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tion  of  the  Logos.  Profound  and  pregnant  ideas  are  those  which 
Origeo  here  expresses,  —  ideas  which,  seized  and  wrought  over  hy 
sober,  lo^cal  thought,  would  be  prolific  of  results  in  their  applicatitm 
to  hermeneutics,  exegesis,  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  and  doc- 
trinal theology ;  though  Origen  was  hindered  from  carrying  them  out 
in  this  manner  hy  the  cleaving  defect  in  his  fundamental  principle 
of  theology.  Thus,  he  saya : '  "  All  which  is  here  called  the  word 
of  God  is  a  revelation  of  the  incarnate  and  —  so  far  as  it  coucemg 
his  dirine  essence  —  self-renouncing  divine  Word.  Hence  we  see 
the  Word  of  God  on  earth,  since  it  became  man  under  a  human 
form;  for,  in  the  scriptures,  the  Word  continuall}/ hecomea  flesh,' in 
order  to  dwell  among  us.  But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of 
the  incarnate  Word,  and  are  able  to  follow  him  as  he  goes  up  Into  the 
high  mountain,  (Matt.  17,)  then  we  shall  say,  we  have  seen  bis  glory, — 
the  transfiguration  of  scnpture,  for  all  who,  in  the  living  fellowship  with 
Christ,  ana  rising  above  the  world  with  him,  thus  learn  to  understand 
its  spint."  He  went  upon  the  principle,  that  an  analogy  existed  be- 
tween holy  scripture,  as  the  work  of  God,  Bnd  the  whole  creation,  as 
proceeding  from  the  same  almighty  hand.  Thus  he  says : '  "  We  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  superhuman  'character  of  the  thought  does 
not,  to  the  unlearned,  immeaiately  become  obvious  In  every  text  of 
scripture  ;  for  even  in  the  works  of  a  providence  which  embraces  the 
whole  world,  some  things  reveal  themselves  aa  such  works  of  provi- 
dence in  the  clearest  manner,  whilst  others  are  eo  obscure  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  admission  of  unbelief  in  a  God  who  governs  all  with 
inexpressible  wisdom  and  power.  But  aa  we  do  not  quarrel  with  prov- 
idence on  account  of  those  things  which  we  do  not  understand,  if  we 
are  but  truly  convinced  that  such  a  providence  exists ;  so  neither  can 
we  doubt  the  divinity  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  because  our  weakness  is  incompetent  to  trace,  in  each  de- 
claration, thalhidden  glory  of  the  doctrines,  which  is  veiled  under  the 
simplicity  of  the  expression ;  for  we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels.  He  says  in  another  place :  *  "  Whoever  has  once  assumed 
the  position,  that  these  writings  are  the  word  of  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  must  be  convinced  that  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  hy  those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  creation,  are 
to  be  expected  also  in  the  case  of  the  holy  scriptures.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  scriptures,  as  well  as  in  creation,  which  human  nature 
discovers  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all ;  and  yet  we  are  not  warranted, 
on  this  account,  to  accuse  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  find  fault, 
for  example,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  why  basilisks  and  other 
venomous  animals  were  created  ;  for  here  it  is  becoming  the  modesty 
of  true  piety,  that,  remembering  the  weakness  of  our  race,  and  how 

^  Sac  FhiloFiil.  e.  IS.  7P<i^^i  ''ori  mil  a  xCpiof  mx  ini  lamiiiioc, 
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impossible  it  is  fully  to  comprehend  the  creative  wisdom  of  God,  we 
should  leave  the  knowledge  of  such  matters  with  Qod,  who  will  here- 
after, when  we  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it,  reveal  to  us  those  tilings 
&boat  which  we  have  now  piously  doubted."  How  full  be  was  of  tha 
^th  that  a  divine  spirit  breathes  through  the  entire  scriptures ;  hor 
convinced  that  this  truth  can  be  received  only  in  the  exercise  of  an 
humble,  believing  temper  of  mind,  ia  beautifully  espreased  in  the 
following  words  of  Origen :  ^  "  We  are  bound  to  Iwlieve,  that  oot  one 
tittle  of  holy  scripture  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  he  who 
said  to  man,  <  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty,'  Exod.  34,  will 
much  less  himself  say  anything  that  is  empty ;  for  the  propheto  re- 
ceive what  they  aay,  out  of  his  fulness ;  all  therefore  breathes  of  Uus 
fulness ;  and  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  prophets,  in  the  law,  or  in 
the  gospel,  which  does  not  flow  out  of  this  fulness.  Thai  breath  is  to 
be  felt  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the 
£vine  fulness,  ears  to  hear  them,  and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour 
which  they  diffuse.  But  whenever  in  reading  the  scriptures  thoa 
comest  upon  a  thought  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
a  rock  of  oS'ence  to  thee,  lay  it  to  thy  o-.vn  account ;  for  doubt  not  this 
stone  of  stumbling  contains  important  meaning,  and  eo  that  shall  be 
fulfilled  which  is  written:  '  He  that  believetb  'hall  not  be  brought  to 
shame.'  Believe  first,  and  thou  shalt  find,  beneath  that  which  thoa 
accountest  an  offence,  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiness." 

But  however  correct  were  these  principles  of  Origen,  yet,  in  th^ 
application,  he  was  led  wide  astray  from  the  spirit  and  aim  of  holy 
scripture,  and  of  all  divine  reveladon  through  tJie  Word,  by  a  false 
point  of  view ;  and  this  false  point  of  view  agMn  was  intimately  cob- 
nected  with  the  wrong  conception  he  had  formed  of  the  relation  of  the 
Gnosis  to  xim-K-  In  respect  to  both  these  particulars,  he  was  led  astray 
by  the  too  great  predominance  which  he  gave  to  the  speculative  view 
of  religion ;  by  fwling  duly  to  distinguish  between  what  belongs  to  a 
Christian  creed  and  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  philosophy ;  bj  not 
keeping  sufficiently  in  view  the  essentially  practical  end  of  all  divine 
revelations,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular.  He  did  not  refer  every- 
thing to  the  great  end  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  human  nature  —  to 
redemption,  regeneration,  and  the  blessedness  resulting  therefrom;  but 
the  practical  end  of  reformation  was,  in  hia  view,  a  subordinate  one, 
designed  especially  for  the  great  mass  of  believers,  who  were  as  ye* 
incapable  of  anything  higher  and  nobler.  To  his  apprehension,  the 
speculative  end  was  t^e  highest ;  the  aha  above  all  others  was,  to  com- 
municate the  higher  truths  to  the  spiritual  men  who  were  competent  to 
understand  them,  —  to  the  Gnoatici.  These  higher  truths  were  sup- 
posed to  relate  chiefly  to  the  following  questions:^-""  I^t,  oonceraing 
God,  what  is  the  nature  of  lus  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  what  sense 
bi  he  the  Son  of  God ;  for  what  reason  did  he  condescend  to  enter  into 
human  nature  ;  what  effect  resulted  from  tlus  act,  and  on  what  bdngs, 
and  when  does  it  reach  them  t  Secondly,  conceraing  the  higher  kinds 

I  FhiloeiL  &  1,  p.  51.  ■  PhnooO.  c  t,  p.  38. 
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of  ratiocBJ  beings  who  have  fallen  &om  the  state  of  bliss,  and  of  the 
eaosea  of  their  M ;  of  the  different  kinds  of  souls,  and  nhcnce  theso 
difiereaces  arise  1  Thirdly,  concemiog  the  world,  what  is  it,  and  vhy 
created ;  whence  the  existence  of  bo  much  evil  on  the  earth,  and 
whether  it  esiats  on  the  earth  onl;,  or  is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  creation  ? "  Regarding,  as  he  did,  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tiouB  to  be  the  main  thing,  manj  parts  of  scripture,  if  he  abode  simply 
by  ihe  natuml  sense,  must  necessarily  appear  to  him  barren  as  to  the 
most  essential  end.  The  whole  history  of  earthly  events,  and  all  le^e- 
lation  with  regard  to  mere  earthly  relations,  be  therefore  explained  as 
being  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  historv  of  the  spintual  world,  and 
of  higher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Thus  the  higher  and 
the  subordinate  ends  of  scripture  were  to  be  united ;  the  revelation  of 
tlie  hi^er  truths  was  to  be  veiled  under  a  letter  suited  to  the  instruo- 
tion  of  the  multitude.  "  The  mass  of  genuine  and  simple  believers," 
•ays  Origen,  '^  teelafy  to  the  utility  even  of  this  inferior  understanding 
of  the  scriptures."  Intermediate  between  these  two  senses  of  scrip- 
ture, OrigoD  supposed  there  was  also  another  allegorical  sense,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attuned  to  that  loftier  con- 
tem}dation  of  the  sjnrit ;  —  an  application,  not  so  elevated  and  profound, 
to  general  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification,  of  those  pas- 
sages  of  scripture  which  relate  to  particular  cases.  Thus  be  refers  to 
this  class  the  passage  1  Cor.  9  :  9,  and  most  of  the  allegorical  exposi- 
tions of  scripture  employed  »t  that  time  for  popular  instruction.  Thus 
the  three-fold  sense  of  scripture  corresponded  to  the  three  parts  of  hu- 
man nature  as  it  was  contemplated  by  the  theory  of  Origen  ;  to  the 
woperly  godlike  in  man,  the  tpirit,  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds 
its  appropriate  life  in  the  contemplation  of  things  divine ;  to  the  loui, 
wrhich  moves  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  temporal ;  and  to  the 
hodff.  As  Origen  agreed  with  Philo  in  the  essential  features  of  this 
view,  so  too  he  labored  generally  to  deliver  objective  truth  from  the  his- 
torical letter  given  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.*  Yet  he  found  passa- 
ges where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  be  untenable ;  either  because  he 
was  destitute  of  correct  principles  of  interpretation  and  of  the  necee- 
sary  helps  thereto,  or  because  he  did  not  understand  how  to  separate 
in  scriphire  the  human  element  from  the  divine  ;  ^  or  —  whicti  is  c<m- 
nected  with  what  has  just  been  said  —  because,  starting  from  exaggera- 
ted notions  of  inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any  contra- 
£ctions  in  scripture  even  in  unimportant  matters ;  —  and  must  believe 
tiierefore  that  liie  only  way  of  relieving  the  difficulty  was  by  spiritual- 
mng  the  meaning.'  And  Uke  Philo,  he  united  to  these  views  such 
reverence  for  ti>e  holy  scriptures,  as  led  him  to  say,  that  these  things, 
80  untenable  according  to  the  letter,  —  these  mylbical  coverings  of  a 
higher  sense,  —  are  interspersed,  as  stones  of  stumbling,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  men  to  deeper  investigation.* 

I TA  aufiarait'  Tt}r  ypa^,  rd  Mt/M  able ;  beeatiM  in  DiTid  he  mw  only  Ilw  in 
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Theae  principles  Origen  applied/not  to  the  Old  Teatameat  alone,1)iit 
also  and  expresslj  to  the  New  —  expressly  to  the  goapei  history.* 
MaQj  a  difficulty,  as  he  imagined,  could  be  solved  by  supposing,  uat 
tihe  apostles  had  represented  what  they  bad  to  say  respecting  a  differ- 
ent agency  of  the  divine  Logoa,^  under  the  figurative  dress  of  variotu 
sensible  facts.*  The  diificultics  which  he  would  thut  remove,  were 
partly  such  as  his  own  acute  intellect,  more  acute  than  simple  and 
healthy,  had  created ;  and  in  part  such  6a  really  existed,  but  which  he 
could  nave  solved  in  a  better  way,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  historical 
truth,  by  soberly  comparing  the  different  accounts,  by  disdnguishing 
the  divine  from  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  by 
separating  the  essential  from  tlie  unessential.  The  application  here  of 
his  own  profound  idea  respecting  the  humanization  of  the  divine  Logos 
in  the  holy  scriptures ;  respecting  the  Word  assuming,  in  the  letter, 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  respecting  the  treasure  contained  in  earthly 
vessels ;  would  have  led  him,  had  he  been  free  from  the  fetters  of 
his  mystical  intelleetualiam,  to  another  mode  of  reconciling  discrep- 
uicies. 

These  principles  of  interpretatioo,  it  must  be  allowed,  surrendered 
die  historic^  (acta  in  which  Christianity  is  grounded,  to  all  manner  of 
subjective  caprice  ;  and  Origen  must  have  been  aware  of  the  danger 
arising  from  this  source.  He  endeavored  to  guard  against  it,  and  never 
f^ed  to  insist  that,  in  most  cases,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  must  both  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  it  was  never  right  to  give  up  the  letter,  but  after 
the  moat  careful  ezamioatdon.  But  what  s^e  limits  could  be  fixed  in 
such  a  case  ? 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  Origen  himself,  the 
lawless  caprice  growing  oat  of  these  principles,  which  might  have  been 
so  pernicious  to  historical  Christianity,  was  restrained  by  the  sincerely 
devout,  believing  temper  of  mind,  fdly  penetrated  ivith  the  historical 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get that,  in  his  case,  truth  and  error  were  combined  together  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  explained  only  from  the  personal  character  of  the  man,  and 
hb  relations  to  a  period  agitated  by  so  many  various  and  confiicUng  in^ 
fluences.  He  observed  how  earthly-minded  Jews,  clinging  to  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  could  not  attain  to  the  faith  in  Ihe  gospel ;  how 
earthly-minded  Christians  were,  in  the  same  way,  led  to  form  the 
rudest  notions  of  God  and  of  divine  things ;  he  saw  how  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics  were,  by  this  same  way  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
trayed into  the  contrary  error,  refusing  to  acknowledge  as  the  God  of 
the  gospel  a  being  who  appeared  ao  material  —  wluch  was  the  fact 
lying  at  the  ground  of  their  whole  system  of  Dualism.  Origen  waa 
persuaded  that  all  these  conflicting  errors  could  be  radically  removed 

I  See  the  piuages  iilrudj  cited  from  the  Sirm  ^  ivMxen  iii^oripot,  irpoipbco' 

Fhllocnliii  1  —  also  c  1&,  p.  139.  ri  irvtv/iaTuciv  nv  oufUtruoi,  au^aeva» 

*  From   diien   njimnnnicalionii   of    Ihe  iroUorif   roij  iHir^oic  KviVfUsTuaii  tv  rfi 

iniSvitia  vai)Ti  rofi  ILpmroii.  uu/iariivl,  uc  fiv  dmu  ri{,  ifieadti.     In  Jo- 

'  npMKSiTo   airoit,  iiroo  /liv   tvixapa,  uulT.  X.f4. 
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only  b;  this  sfHritoalisiDg  method  of  iDterpretatioii.^  It  was  hj  no 
means  bis  intention,  in  this  way,  to  degrade  tfae  ^Urine  in  tlie  saored 
scriptunw  to  the  level  of  the  human :  on  the  contrary,  be  vent  too  &r 
to  Uie  other  extreme,  of  deifying  the  buman. 

Yet,  beyond  questioa,  the  Alexaodrian  tendency  of  mind,  had  it  ex- 
perienced no  opposition,  had  it  been  allowed  to  take  its  own  coarse, 
wurestrained  by  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the  case  of  a 
Clement  and  an  Origen,  would  have  led  to  an  Idealism,  subvereive  of 
all  the  historical  and  objective  truths  in  Christianity ;  jnat  as  the  mys- 
tic^ interpretation,  much  as  it  differed  from  the  mythical  in  respect  to 
its  starting-point,  and  in  the  reli^ouH-philosopbical  and  doctrinal  princi- 

files  on  which  it  proceeded,  yet  produced  the  same  results  wi^  the 
atter,  and  might  run  into  the  same  mythical  system.  But  here,  as  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  conflicts  which  the  school  of  Onsen  bad  to 
ondergo  near  the  end  of  the  present  period,  tbb  tendency  had  to  meet 
with  a  check  and  counterpoise  in  the  Healiam  of  the  Western  chnrch ; 
while,  in  tarn,  l^e  latter  tendency  felt  the  sjuritoaliiing  Influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  present  a  geueral  sketch  of  the  different 
mua  directions  of  the  theolo^cal  spirit  in  their  relation  to  each  other, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consder  how  far  this  original  divermty  went  to 
modify  the  tieatment  of  the  several  doctrines  in  dettul ;  which  wiU  pre- 
sent a  test  of  the  correctness  of  our  general  view,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  furnishes  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  both  tendencies,  notwithstanding 
their  antagonism,  would  still  meet  uid  blend  tc^tber  in  the  fnndamen- 
tal  truths  of  Chrtstiaoity. 

B.  Dantopmad  of  At  taerd  Mean  Dactrina  of  CltrMat^. 

We  should  never  forget  that  Christianity  did  not  deliver  to  men  iso- 
lated tpeeuiative  cognitions  of  God  aud  of  divine  things,  nor  furnish 
them  with  a  ready-made  doctrinal  system  in  a  form  which  was  to  stand ; 
but  that  it  announced  facta  of  a  coramunication  of  God  to  mankind, 
by  which  man  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new  relation  to  his  Creator, 
from  the  recognition  and  appropriation  of  which  must  result  an  entirely 
new  direction  and  sha^ng  of  ike  religious  consciousness,  and  whereby 
all  that  had  been  previously  cont^ed  in  this  consciousness  must  un- 
dergo a  modific&tinn.  The  &ct  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  throudli 
Christ,  constitutes  the  central  point  of  dmstianity.  It  was  from  the 
influence  which  the  reception  of  this  fact  could  not  fail  to  esert  on  the 
inward  life  of  man,  that  tlus  new  shaping  of  the  religious  consciousness 
developed  itself;  and  hence  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  the  gradual 
regeneration  in  Uie  habits  of  thinking,  so  &r  as  they  were  connected, 
diroctly  or  indirectly,  with  religicm. 

This  influence  extended  itself  also  to  the  general  sense  of  the  divine 
existence  —  the  consciousness  of  the  God  in  whom  we  live,  move^aud 
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hare  oar  being.  TMt,  too,  became,  in  belierers,  a  more  Unng,  a  more 
profound  sentiment.  Thej  felt  more  strongly  and  vividly  the  all-pei^ 
Tftding  presence  of  that  God  nho  made  bimaelf  to  be  felt  by  them  in 
nature,  and  whose  existence  to  the  spirit  is  UDdenlable.  It  was  to  this 
nsdeniable  fact  of  conscionaness,  indeed,  they  appealed,  in  endeaTo^ 
ing  to  lead  the  Pagans  away  from  the  gods  which  they  themselves,  had 
made,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  only  true  God.  This  appears  to 
OS  ta  the  one  oommon  feature  in  the  mode  of  expressing  ^cmselves,  on 
this  subject,  wluch  prevailed  among  the  church  fathers,  amid  all  the 
differences  of  form  between  those  whose  education  had  led  tiiem 
through  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  such  men  aa  Tertuliian,  who  — a 
stranger  and  an  enemy  to  philosophical  culture  —  witnessed,  in  an  orifp- 
nal  manner,  of  that  which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  vigorous  but 
stem  individuality  of  his  character.  Clement  appeals  to  the  principle, 
that  all  scientific  proof  supposes  aometlung  which  cannot  be  proved, 
which  can  only  be  seised  by  coming  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
nund.  To  that  which  is  highest,  simple,  superior  to  matter,  he  says,* 
foith  only  is  capable  of  rising.  He  contends,  therefore,  that  tber« 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  Ood,  except  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  man.  The  knowledge  of  Qod  cannot  be'  arrived  at  by  demonstra- 
tive science ;  for  this  starts  from  the  more  original  and  better  knowu ; 
bat  nothing  baa  priority  to  the  Eternal.  It  only  remains,  therefore, 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Unknown  by  divine  grace,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  his  eternal  Word.  He  then  cites  the  address  of  Pam 
at  Athens  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  God.*  In  another 
place  he  says :  "  The  great  first  Cause  ia  exalted  above  space,  time, 
name,  and  conception.  Hence  even  Moses  asks  of  God  tiiat  he  woold 
reveal  himself  to  him,'  —  pt^nly  evincing  that  what  Qod  is,  no  man 
can  teach  or  express,  but  that  he  only  can  make  himself  known  by  his 
own  power.*'  The  same  father  recognizes  in  all  men  an  elHux  from 
God,  a  divine  particle,*  which  constrains  tJiem,  in  despite  of  them- 
Belves,  to  acknowledge  One  Eternal  God,  What  was  taught  in  the 
philosophical  schools  concenung  the  recognition  of  an  nncondltjoned 
first  truth,  presupposed  by  all  demonstrative  science,  and  grounded  in 
tiie  immediate  consciousness  of  the  spirit,  was  by  him  transferred,  it  is 
true,  at  once,  and  without  supposing  any  middle  step,  to  an  immediate 
eoDsciousness  of  tho  living  God,  derived  from  anotber  source  than  the 
exercise  of  the  thinking  mind  —  from  God,  beariag  witness  of  himself 
by  his  own  Belf-raanifostation,  In  place  of  the  undeniable  Absolute  of 
speculative  reason,  he  substituted  the  God  known  in  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  without  any  mediation.^ 

1  Strom.  1.  IL  f.  3U.  dpt^t-   Strom.  1.  n.  f  3S4,  uid  1.  T.  f.  S8S: 

*  L.  C  1.  V.  f.  SSS.  Aciirtnu  Si)  9cif  Ji^ri  Kid  /uih^  Tp  m(f 

*  El.  C  L  V.  f.  SS2.  aliToS  lojv  i^  uyvJariv  voilv.     CompV* 

*  'K»i(^ta  itU^.    Protra]>t.  p.  49.  Arnlot.  Ethic.  Mago.  I.  p.  HB7,  ed.  B«kk«r : 
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As  Origin  places  the  idea  of  one  Qod,  according  to  Uie  language  of 
philoeophy,  in  the  same  class  with  the  Koivdc  fwouir,  (the  ideas  common  to 
the  conscioosnesa  of  all  mankind,)'  so  he  confriders  the  sentiment  of 
God  in  man's  nature  to  be  a  mark  of  its  relationship  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. Tbeophilus  of  Antaoch  recognizes  a  revelation  of  God  in  all  the 
works  of  creation ;  but  at  the  samo  lame  he  supposes  a  recipiencv  to  bo 
necessary  on  the  part  of  man's  moral  and  religious  nature,  in  order  to 
perceive  this  revelation.  Where  the  one  is  wantmg,  the  other  becomes 
unintelligible  to  man.  To  the  common  question  of  sensual-minded  P» 
gans,  "  Where  is  your  God  ?  show  him  to  us"  —  he  replied,  Show  me 
tky  man,  and  I  will  thmo  thee  my  God.  Show  me  that  the  eyes  of  thy 
Boul  see,  that  the  ears  of  thy  heart  hear.  All  have  eyes  to  see  the 
sun,  but  the  blind  cannot  see  it.  As  the  blurred  mirror  is  incapable 
of  receiving  an  image,  so  the  impure  soul  is  incapable  of  receiving  the 
image  of  God.  True,  God  has  created  ail  things  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  known  through  his  works ;  just  as  the  rouI,  though  in- 
viable,  makes  itself  known  by  what  it  does.  All  life  reveals  Him ; 
Bis  breath  quickens  all ;  without  it,  all  would  sink  back  to  nothing :  but 
the  darkness  of  the  soul  itself  is  the  reason  why  it  docs  not  porceive  this 
"revelation."  Ho  therefore  says  to  man :  "  Submit  thyself  to  the  phy- 
wcian,  who  can  herf  the  eyes  of  thy  soul ;  submit  thyself  to  God."  ' 

While  Clement,  who  had  been  conducted  to  Christianity  through  die 
Platonic  philosophy,  would  fain  discover  something  akin  to  the  Cbris- 
tiaa  consciousness  of  God  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
but  suffered  himself  also  to  be  misled  by  this  effort  to  interchange  coins 
of  very  different  value ;  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friend  of 
nature,  the  foe  of  art  aoA  of  scholastic  wisdom,  was  secure  against  all 
such  danger.  He  makes  his  appeal  rather  to  the  spontaneous  teBt^ 
mony  of  souls,  not  trained  in  the  schools,  but  simple,  rude,  and  uncul- 
tivated.^ While  others  rummaged  the  stores  of  ancient  learning,  and 
even  spurious  writings,  to  collect  testimonies  of  the  tmth  presupposed 
by  Christiiuiity  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind,  Tcrtullian 
contented  himself  with  pointing  to  an  obvious  testimony,  accessible  to 
ail,  and  of  indisputable  genuineness,  —  those  sallies  of  the  soul  (ernp- 
tiones  animse)  which  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  the  inborn  consciousness.* 
Marcion  was  the  only  one  who,  led  astray  by  a  misconceived  tmth, 
seised  on  but  one  particular  side,  (aeo  above,)  and  by  a  direction  of  the 
Christian  feelings  not  well  understood  and  pushed  to  an  undue  ex- 
treme, denied  that  any  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  the  gospel  was 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the  common  consciousness 
of  mankind.  The  more  emphatically,  therefore,  does  Tertullian  dwell 
on  this  testimony.*  "  Never,"  says  he, "  will  God  be  hidden,  never  will 
Ood  be  wanting  to  mankind ;  always  will  he  be  recognized,  always  per- 
ceived, nay,  even  seen  when  he  wills  it.  God  has  for  a  witness  of  him- 
self all  ^at  we  are,  and  all  that  is  around  us.  He  proves  himself  to 
be  God,  and  the  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  is  known  to 

I  a  Celt.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 
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kD  ;  for  the  existewe  of  amy  oOter  teouid  frtt  haee  to  be  dejnontlrdted. 
The  conscioosness  of  God  is  the  ori^pn&l  dowry  of  ^e  soul ;  the  eMne* 
and  differing  in  no  respect,  ia  Egypt,  in  Syna^  and  in  Pontus :  for  the 
Qod  of  the  Jews  is  the  one  whom  men's  souls  call  their  Qod." 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  it  vras  only  by  dezrees,  and  after  overcoming 
a  great  number  of  obstacles,  that  Christiamty  succeeded  by  its  spirito- 
alizing  and  ennobling  influence  to  remove  the  ciass  and  sensual  ele- 
ments in  which  that  idea  had  become  smothered.  When  it  proclaimed 
"  God  ia  a  Spirit,"  it  still  required  a  new  form  of  Ukonght,  eprinj^ng 
from  the  regeneration  of  the  power  of  thought  itself,  to  develope  therein 
what  this  idea  involves,  to  enable  men  to  understaod  what  spint  is.  Bj 
men  whose  habits  of  thought  were  endrely  wedded  to  forma  of  sense, 
what  was  termed  irvcOfia  could  be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  as  a  spfr 
cies  of  matter,  though  matter  of  a  more  attenuated,  ethereal  kind ;  wad 
fancy,  overruling  the  understanding,  invented  numberless  ways  of  refin- 
ing and  subtilizing  this  notion.'  Accordingly  no  smgle  influence  could 
effect  much  here ;  a  countcracti;ig  influence  was  necessary,  that  should 
come  from  the  whole  general  tendency  of  thought.  Where  this  general 
spiritnalization  of  the  habits  of  thought  bad  not  yet  taken  place,  the 
most  profound  and  fervid  religious  feeling,  which  strove  spontaneonely 
to  hold  fast  every  tbing  in  its  reality,  and  to  avoid  all  subtilizadon, 
would  from  its  very  depth  and  earnestness  become  the  more  eanly 
blended  with  the  sensuous  element ;  as  we  may  see  illuatmted  in  Ter- 
tollian's  case,  who  found  it  impos^ble  to  conceive  any  tbing  to  be  real, 
which  was  not  also,  some  way  or  other,  corporeal.* 

The  influences  which  at  this  time  contributed  to  spintuatize  men's 
eonaeptioas  of  the  idea  of  Gtod  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sober  and 
chaste  practical  bent  of  the  Christian  mind,  sprin^g  immediately 
from  Obristianity,  and  which  inclined  the  sonl  to  elevate  itself  to  God 
by  the  heart,  rather  than  by  speculation  and  fancy,  and  wlucb,  from 
the  depth  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  gave  them  assurance  that  the 
imagery  of  divine  things  was  only  imagery,  and  a  feeble  expree«on  of 
that  which  by  divine  communicatioa  becomes  the  portion  of  each  believ- 
ing soul  in  its  own  inner  life;  —  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientifi- 
ealy  cultivated  faculty  of  thought,  exerdsed  in  endeavoring  to  master 
the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Clement, 
Origeu,  and  the  Alexandrian  school  generTiIly.  The  former  of  these 
tendencies  we  meet  with  in  such  men  as  L-on^cus  and  Novadan.  Ire- 
nseus  says :  "  Whatever  we  predicate  of  God,  is  only  by  way  of  compar- 
ison. These  attributes  are  but  the  images  which  bve  conceives,  and 
into  which  feeling  introduces  something  else,  which  is  still  greater  than 
any  thing  that  lies  in  these  images  conudered  by  themselves."  '  And 
Novatian  remarks,  of  God's  essence  :*  "  It  is  that  which  Himself  only 
knows,  which  every  human  soul  feels,  although  it  cannot  exprem."  '  The 

1  See  Orig.  in  iTo»nn.  T.  xtll.c  SI.  t«etionem,  lentilaT  lapra  bac   nevndnia 

■  TerlQllian.  de  r*rn«  Chriili.c.  II :  Nihil  magnitDdinem.    Lib.  II.  c.  13,  t  4. 
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same  father  observes,  that  although  Christ  —  owing  to  the  necessary 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  religious  development  —  employed  fewer 
atUAropomarpkicai  images  than  the  Old  Testament,  jet  even  he  could 
speak  of  that  Being  who  is  exalted  above  all  human  conceptions  and 
language  only  in  such  images  as  still  fall  short  of  the  reality  itself. 

From  Antkropomorphiim  we  distinguish  AnthropopatAism,  employing 
both  terms  in  the  sense  which  seems  chiefly  authorized  by  their  etymol- 
ogy and  their  historical  use.  The  latter,  so  far  aa  it  denotes  a  morbtd 
exercise  of  the  mind,  consists  in  ascribing  to  the  Absolute  Spirit  the 
eame  lioiitations  and  defects  which  are  found  cleaving  to  the  human 
spirit.  But  there  is  one  very  important  respect  in  which  this  antfaro- 
popathism  differs  widely  from  anthropomorphism.  For  at  the  root  of 
the  former  hes  an  undeniable  and  inner  necessity ;  since  man,  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  being  a  spirit  in  affinity  with  the  Father 
of  spirita,  is  constrained  and  warranted  to  frame  to  himself  the  idea  of 
God  after  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  aa  well  as  a  false 
Anthropopathbm ;  and  a  correct  as  well  as  an  erroneous  avoidance  of  it, 
according  as  this  analogy  is  rightly  or  improperly  used.  We  see  all 
fliese  tendencies  manifesting  themselves  in  the  period  before  us.  Both 
an>ong  Jews  and  among  Pagans  there  waa  opposed —  as  we  observed 
in  ^e  Introdnction — to  the  crass  and  material  humanization  of  the 
idea  of  Ood,  an  over-re&iing  of  that  idea  by  the  setting  aside  of  all 
human  analo^es,  which  proceeded  especially  from  the  PUtonic  school. 
As  Christianity  presented  the  complete  image  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
restored  it  once  more  in  human  nature,  so  must  Christianity  purify  in  an- 
thropopathism  the  true  from  the  talse,  aiming  not  at  its  removal,  but  ita 
tnuisfiguration  —  which  could  be  effected,  however,  only  by  a  reconcili»- 
tion  of  antagonisms  in  those  exisdng  tendencies  of  mind  which  were 
concerned  abo  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 

While  Marcion  opposed  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  God's  anger  and 
Tindictive  justice,  the  one-sided  notion  of  a  love  which  excluded  justice 
altogether ;  the  religious  element  in  those  conceptions  which  he  was  for 
banishing  entirely  from  the  system  of  faith,  found  a  powerful  advocate 
in  that  enemy  to  all  spiritualizing  subtiity,  Tertullian.  He  supposes  he 
can  point  oat  au  inconsistency  in  Mai-cion,  inasmuch  as  redemption  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  the  latter  acknowledged  to  be  alone  the 
work  of  his  God,  yet  presupposed  the  existence  of  guilt  in  the  eye  of 
God  as  a  holy  Being.'  He  maintiuned,  on  the  contraty,  that  there 
was  a  necessary  connection  between  God's  goodness  and  his  Justice. 
The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  principle  of  order,  which  gives  each  thing 
its  due  —  the  principle  which  assigns  to  each  Uiing  ita  place  and  rela^ 
tion  in  the  created  universe  —  the  justitia  architectonica,  as  it  was  af- 
terwards called  —  so  that  justice  and  moral  evil  were  not  necessarily 
correlative  notions,  but  the  notion  of  a  vindictive  jostiee  in  relation  to 
moral  evil  presupposed  that  more  general  notion  of  justice.^  He  in^ts 

^  Sed  tt  pcccatK  ijimiuere  an  cjno  poatit        *  Ne  jnilttinni  de  eaaaa  mail  ob(hne«i.— 
e««,qui[wgclnrtenere;et  an  eiaa  ail  abiol-     OmniB  ut  Uinttaa  conrepit,  i(a  Joililia  dla- 
verc,  etiJDS  non  sit  eliani  dBmaaro;  ei  an     tlaxiU    L.  c.  L  II.  c  12  et  13. 
oan^frnot  earn  i^inosvera,  in  qaem  nihil  Bit 
admiuam.    c  Hucion,  L  iV.  c  10 
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on  the  necessity,  grounded  in  the  very  n&ture  of  the  human  nund  itaetf, 
of  the  anthropopatluc  form  of  conception,  which  h&s  its  tmth  in  the 
fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence  he  has,  ia 
common  with  God,  all  the  attributes  and  agencies  pertaining  to  the 
essence  of  spirit,  —  only  with  tiiia  difference,  that  everything  which  in 
man  is  imperfect,  mu£t  be  conceived  in  God  as  perfect.  And  this,  he 
maintained,  held  good  as  well  of  those  attributes  which  alone  Marcion 
would  ascribe  to  God  —  goodness  and  love  —  aa  of  tiiose  which  he 
wholly  rejected.'  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  Christiamty 
aimed  at  a  traosfizured,  spiiitaalized  anthropopathism,  growing  out  of 
the  restoration  of  God's  image  in  man,  he  insisted  that  instead  of  tnxa- 
ferring  every  quality  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  imperfection  in 
which  it  was  found  existing  in  man,  the  endeavor  should  be  rather  to 
taiuisfigure  everythmg  in  man  to  the  true  image  of  God,  to  make  man 
truly  godlike.^  He  sees  in  the  entire  revelation  of  God  a  continnal 
condescension  and  humanization  —  the  end  and  goal  of  which  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  "  Whatever  you  may  bring  together 
that  b  low,  weak  and  unworthy  of  God,  to  degrade  the  Creator,  to  all 
this  I  shall  give  you  one  «mple  and  certain  answer.  God  can  enter 
into  no  sort  of  contact  with  man,  except  by  taking  to  himself  humao 
passions  and  modes  of  feeling,  whereby  he  lets  himself  down  and  mod- 
erates the  transcendent  excellence  of  his  majesty,  which  homui  veak- 
nesa  could  not  endure  ;  —  an  act,  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  God, 
but  necessary  for  man,  and  for  this  reason  still  worthy  of  G<>d ;  unce 
nothing  is  so  wortiiy  of  him  as  that  which  condaces  to  man's  salvation.' 
Qod  conducted  wil^  man  as  with  his  equal,  that  so  man  might  condoot 
with  God  as  with  his  equal.  God  appeared  in  lowUness,  that  man 
might  thus  be  exalted  to  the  lughest  point  of  dignity,  li  thou  art 
ashamed  of  auiA  a  God,  I  do  not  see  how  thou  canst  honestly  believe 
in  a  God  who  was  crucified."  To  be  sure,  this  last  charge  of  incoiy 
siatency  did  not  touch  Marcion's  case,  because  the  same  principle  which 
made  him  opposed  to  the  anthrapopathic  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
made  him  opposed  also  to  the  doctnne  of  Christ  crucified.  Tertullian 
argues  further,  from  the  nature  of  a  graduated  progress  in  revelatioD, 
that  God's  vindictive  justice  must  predominate,  before  his  love  could 
prevail — that  the  le^  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  must  necessf^ 
rily  thus  distinguish  itself  from  the  New  Testament  principle  of  redeem- 
ing love.* 

^  Et  hwi  er^  imago  conaends  eit  Dei  in  et  hominEs  imagine  Denm  Imhnu  podtH, 

homme,  qaoi  eoxlcni  motus  et  aensiii  hn-  qnsin  Dei  homiDem.    L.  c. 

beat  hamanns  animns,  qnos  et  Dsas,  iicet  '  Converaalmlnr   Dcui,  ut  homo  dirinm 

not)  tales,  qaalcsDeas;  pro  aabaiantin  enim  agen>  doceretur;  ex  eqno  agebat  Deoi  ram 

et  itatiu  eonim  et  exitas  distanL    Deniqne  homine,  at  homo  ex  nquo  agere  cam  Deo 

eonlrviM  eorum   kihiu,  Isnilatem   dico,  pouet.    Detii  paiillas  inrentas  est,  nt  ho- 

patienliam,  miiierirordiant  JKarnqoe  main-  mo  maximas  flcret    L.  c  c  ST. 

cem  earam  boaitatcm,  cur  divina  pracami-  •  Ut  bonitaiem  anam  Tolueril  offendm, 

lu  !    Nee  tamen  perfccia   ea   obtirwmaa,  in  qoibtii  pnemiierat  HTeriiatem,  quia  KM 

qnm  solaa  Deus  perfcctiu.  c  Uarcioa,  L  IL  minim  ent  iliversiias  temporalis,  si  poalea 

c  16.  Deus  mitior  pro  nbas  edomitia,  qoi  retro 

*  S«^  pcrversorn  est.  at  fa  Deo  pottos  ausiecior  pro  indomitia.    c  Uandon,  L  IL 

banana  constiuiH,  qnam  ia  homioe  airina,  e.  39. 
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As  to  the  Aleiandrian  churcb  teitcliers,  tiieir  pfailosopUc&I  education 
ted  them  to  try  to  exclude  all  material  anthropopathism  From  the  Chiia- 
tjfm  ajstem  of  faith ;  but  in  bo  doing  it  might  eaul^  happen,  that  thej 
would  incline  too  strongl;  to  the  oppoeito  extreme,  and  draw  the  doc- 
trine of  the  dirae  attributes  too  much  over  to  the  subjectJTe  side,  Aa 
BO  illuatration,  we  ma;  talte  the  following  words  of  Origen,  where,  nofr 
withstanding  all  that  is  so  truly  and  beautifaUj  s^d  concerning  the 
divine  plan  for  the  educadou  of  mankind,  yet  ho  betrays  the  inclination 
to  ^ve  too  subjective  a  torn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  anger,  and  fiuls 
of  underatanding  the  objective  troth  which  it  contains  bo  clearly  ax  does 
Tertollian.  Availing  himself  of  Philo's  doctrine  concerning  God  repr» 
seated  aa  man,  and  represented  not  as  nian,i  he  says :  ^  "  When  the  holy 
Bcripturea  speak  of  God,  in  his  divine  majesty  as  God,  and  when  they 
do  not  present  the  divine  agency  as  interwoven  with  human  circum- 
stances and  relations,  they  say.  He  b  not  like  man,  for  his  greatness  is 
unsearchable,  Fs.  146 :  8 :  The  Lord  is  a  great  God,  a  great  King 
above  aH  gods,  Fs.  95 :  2.  Sut  when  the  divine  agency  is  represented 
as  interwoven  with  human  circumstances  and  relations,  God  assumes 
the  feelings,  the  manner  and  language  of  men,  just  as  we,  conversing 
with  a  child  two  years  old,  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  child's  lan- 
guage ;  since,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity  of  riper  years,  and  conversed 
with  children  without  letting  ourselves  down  to  their  language,  they 
could  not  understand  us.  So  conceive  it  in  relation  to  God,  when  hs 
lets  himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  especially  to  that  part  of 
the  race  who  are  still  at  the  age  of  infancy.  Observe  how  we, 
grown-up  men,  in  our  intercourse  with  children,  alter  even  the  names 
of  things ;  how  we  call  bread  by  one  particular  name,  and  drink  by 
another,  employing  a  language  which  belongs  not  to  those  of  mature 
age  but  to  children.  Should  some  one  bear  us  so  conversbg  with  cbil- 
dren,  would  he  say.  This  old  man  has  lost  his  understanding  ?  And 
Bo  Qod  speaks  also  as  with  children.  'Behold  I,'  says  our  Saviour, 
'  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me,'  Hebr.  2 :  18.  When 
thou  bearest  of  the  wrath  of  God,  believe  not  that  this  wrath  is  a  pas- 
sion of  God.  It  is  a  condescension  of  language,  aiming  at  the  convei^ 
sion  and  improvement  of  the  child ;  for  we  ourselves  assume  an  angr^ 
look  to  our  children,  not. in  accordance  with  the  feeUngs  of  our  heart, 
but  with  a  feigned  expression  of  countenance.  If  we  expressed  the 
friendly  feeling  of  the  soul  towards  the  child  on  our  countenance,  and 
let  our  love  be  seen,  without  altering  onr  looks  as  the  good  of  the  child 
required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is  described  to  us  as  angry,  in 
order  to  our  conversion  and  improvement,  when  m  truth  he  is  not  angry. 
But  thou  wilt  suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  his  so 
called  wrath,  when  thy  own  wickedness  shall  draw  down  upon  thee 
Bufferings  hard  to  endure."  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  in  a  ser- 
mon; but  on  another  occasion,  in  his  commentaty  on  Matthew,  where 
he  brings  out  the  same  theory,  he  observes : '  "2b  sucA  as  wmiH  not 

*  Ed.  Hoet.  £  37a    T.XT.  fl 
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be  likely  to  be  harmed  iher^,  we  mi^t  say  mach  of  God's  goodness, 
and  of  the  overflowing  falness  of  his  grace,  which,  not;  without  good 
reason,  bo  has  concealed  from  thoie  uiho  fear  him. 

Here  too  the  Alexandrians  took  the  middle  ground  between  tiis 
Gnostics  and  the  other  church  teachers.  While  the  latter  ascribed  to 
God  the  attribute  of  absolute,  punitive  justice,  asd  the  former  opposed 
the  whole  notion  of  justice  as  incompatible  with  the  essential  being 
of  the  infinitely  perfect  God,  opposing  the  attribute  of  justice  to  that  of 
goodness ;  the  Alexandrians,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  notion 
of  justice,  which  they  endeavored  to  defend  agunst  tho  Gnostics  as  an 
attribute  belonging  to  the  divine  perfections,^  as  whtdly  merged  in  the 
notion  of  a  diviue  love,  dlscipUomg  ratioiial  hein^  wbo  had  &llen,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  moral  characters  and  wants.'  Accordingly 
they  would  say,  that  the  diatinctioa  which  tlie  Qnoslics  made  between 
the  just  and  the  good  God  might  be  employod  in  a  certwn  true  wtae ; 
aa  for  example  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos) — the  educator  and 
purifier  of  fallen  beings,  whose  discipline  is  iumed  to  render  all  capable  of 
being  made  recipients  of  the  divine  goodness,  aiid  thus  rendered  blessed 
^ia  distinctively  called  the  just  one.'  Thus,  according  to  this  scheme, 
the  notion  of  divine  justice  merged  in  that  of  disciplinary  love  ^of  the 
wisdom  of  love  — loses  its  own  self-subsistence.  And  the  same  is  true 
abo  of  the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  regarded  ^ply  as  a  means  to 
an  outward  end,  as  a  purifying  process  ordained  by  divine  love,  without 
any  reference  to  the  idea  of  punishment  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  subserve  that  end. 

Already,  in  the  history  of  the  heresies,  we  have  spoken  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  the  absolutely  firee  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  the  whole  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity  ;  and  of 
the  strong  antithesis  which  this  doctrine  must  have  presented  to  the 
existing  modes  of  thought  which  had  been  derived  from  antiquity.  The 
Apostle  Paul  sums  up  the  Christian  Theism,  as  the  belief  iu  One  God, 
from  whom,  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  all  things  exist ;  and  the  tiireefold 
relation  here  expressed  of  all  existing  things  to  God,  denotes,  at  the 
same  time,  the  close  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrines  of  crea- 
tion, redemption,  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  ethical  element ;  —  for  the  phrase 
"  to  him,"  which  assigns  to  the  Christian  system  of  morals  its  province  and 
its  fiindamental  principle,  presupposes  the '.'  from  him ; "  and  the  phrase 
"  by  him  "  denotes  the  synthesis  or  mediation  of  t^em  both.  Hence,  as  we 
saw  in  the  history  of  the  Gn(»tic  sects,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation  which  proceeded  from  the  reaction  of  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  world,  must  superinduce  corruptions  also  of  ttie  doctrine 

'  Sm  Orig.   Comment,   in   Esod.;   ed.  whcro  he  trmts  of  the  Gnmtii;  diiitinrtian 

LommstiMh,  T.  VIII.  p.  300.  between  the  fltdc  aya^ac  and  ihe  i/ifiiouoyit 

*  A  Suaunmvi!  ounjp^.  Hkoio^  :  ( rovTO  if)  aifuu  fin'  i^craaeuc  axpb 

■  Clem.  Picdagos:.  lih.  I.  f.  118:  SaB'  3  Povt  ^aamiaShi  kvaoSiu  ^Lrycndiu  brl  mi 

uJv  irar^p  vodTai  iyaSit  Civ,  alni  uavov  i  irofyrtf  col  tov  vlav,  tov  /liv  vioi/  nryxinior- 

tan  niiXiiTat  ayaSdc,  «ai»'  6  6i  u/df  iv  6  M-  roe  Jwiuoot  iijr,  to6  ii  Trorpftf  nnV  tr  if 

yoctAnri)  tv  r^  imrpi  Ian,  Xxaioc  itjMfojD-  Ajtarouv™  rod  vlov  t;aiievdh^ac  futi  Tif 

p^trat, — and  Orig.  in  Jouid.  T.  L  i  4^  Jfit^nn)  paaAuav  tbtfrfcroivnt. 
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of  redemption  and  of  the  sjstem  of  morab.  Accordingly,  in  the  Keir 
Testament,  we  read  of  God  aa  the  positive  origin^  ground  of  all  exist- 
ence; of  &  God  who  has  revealed  himself  in  creiition, — not  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing.  In  the  important  passage,  Hebrews  11 :  3,  that  act  of 
the  spirit  denoted  under  the  name  of  faith —  whereby  the  spirit  rises 
above  the  whole  linked  ch^n  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal 
world  to  an  almlghtj  creative  word,  as  the  ground  of  all  existence — is 
opposed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  by  the  understanding  that 
judges  by  sense,  and  that  acknowledges  nothing  higher  than  the  coit 
nectcd  chiun  of  things  in  the  world  of  appearance.' 

But  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  ori^nal  matter,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  creatipn,  the  positive  element  of  this  faith  was  negatively 
defined  in  this  way,  namely,  that  God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing.* 
This  definition  of  the  doctrine  vas  a  stone  of  stumbling,  not  only  to  St.9 
Gnostics,  but  to  all  who  were  still  fettered  by  the  coamo-plastic  theories 
of  antiquity,  —  or  in  whom  the  speculative  interest  exceeded  the  reli- 
gious, and  who  would  set  no  limits  to  the  former.  To  this  cla^a  be- 
longed Hermogenes,  a  painter  at  Carthage,  who  hved  near  the  close  of 
the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  Gnostics  in  the  decidedly  Western  bent  of  his  mind ;  the 
Bpeculative  tendency  of  the  Greeks  predominating  in  his  case  over 
the  Oriental  Intuition.  And  hence  his  system,  which  did  not,  like  the 
Guostic  systems,  seize  such  powerful  hold  of  the  imagination,  obtuned  a 
much  smaller  number  of  followore.  We  hear  of  no  sect  called  the  Her- 
mogeneans.  Neither  was  it  his  wish,  like  the  Gnostics,  to  set  up  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  esoteric  religious  doctrines.  It  was  on  a  tingle  point 
only  —  a  point,  however,  which  beyond  question  would  have  an  impor- 
timt  influence  on  the  whole  system  of  religion-— that  he  departed  from 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  concerning  the  vAjj,  wliich  he  received  into  his  system,  and 
the  point  of  union  for  it  was  furuished  him  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
idea  had  already  heen  appropriated  by  the  Apologetic  writers ;  — 
although  it  may  be  shown,  that  they  were  far  removed  irom  Dualism, 
and  adopted  tJie  Platonic  notjon  of  the  cii?  merely  in  a  formal  way, 
making  it  an  entirely  difierent  thing  in  the  coherence  of  their  system. 

He  was  probably  one  of  the  zealous  antagonists  of  Montanism,  which 
was  now  making  progress  in  North  Africa.  The  artist  would  find  aa 
little  to  sympathize  with  m  the  Montanists,  as  the  latter  would  find  in 
the  artist.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  more  free,  artiat^like  turn  of  mind  which 
he  opposed  to  the  stem  Pietism  of  the  Montanists,  that  he  could  see 
nothmg  which  ought  to  give  offence  in  employing  his  art  on  the  inven- 
tions of  the  pagan  mythology.^    This  indicates  ao  objectiveness  in  the 

I  The  ni^^rntiTa  of  ih«  proposition:   it  tiit.    The  Rrsl  part  of  the  Ecntence  might 

^aivouf  tw  TB  ff^KVfieva  jr^^ttuH.  be  nndcnilood  lo  meiin  thiil  TcrluIliHn  re- 

'  The  (rt'ov  J*^  '">'  fi4  ii'^oi,  HB  in  Her-  gsrdcd  i)ie  an  or  patniinp  iiself  hb  a  na^nn 

miu.  and  !,inful  on-aparinn  ;  Imt  even  Tertiillian'l 

'  The  ohspore  words  of  Tcnnlliiin,  from  Montanisiic  hatred  of  art  ronlil  hardl?  b« 

whioh  thia  arraiini  ii  derived,  ran  as  fol-  tuppused  to  t;i>  lo  nuch  an  extreme  as  thia, 

Iowa:  Pincit  iilici'e.  mihii  ansiiiiie,  Ifjicm  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  in  hit 

Dui  iu  liliidiuom  dulliitlii,  iu  lu  Wiu  cuniem-  wiitings.    Neither  do  the  wordt,  "be  d» 
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fa&bita  of  thought,  vluch,  in  the  antagonism  then  existing  hetween  Chris- 
tiwiity  and  Paganism,  could  hardly  consist  with  a  healthy  and  earnest 
tone  of  Christian  feelmg.  We  mark  in  him  the  predominance  partly 
of  a  speculative  and  partly  of  an  artistic  tendency  over  the  religioua 
element  of  his  character. 

Hcrmogenes  combated  the  emanation-theory  of  the  Onostics,  be- 
cause it  transferred  to  the  Divine  Being  the  notions  of  sense,  and  because 
the  idea  of  God's  holiness  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  ^fulness  of 
the  beings  which  were  supposed  to  have  emanated  &om  Him.  But  he 
combat«d  also  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing ;  because,  if 
the  world  had  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  God,  it  must  have  corres- 
ponded to  the  essence  of  a  perfect  and  holy  Being,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  a  perfect  and  holy  world :  nothing  imperfect  and  evil  would 
have  found  its  way  Into  it ;  for  in  a  world  having  its  gronnd  only  in 
God,  how  could  there  be  any  thing  foreign  from  the  essential  character 
of  God  ?  Hcrmofrencs  was  not  less  disinclined  than  were  the  Gnostics 
themselves,  to  recognize  the  important  part  which  Christian  Thelim 
attributes  to  the  free  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  development  of  tie 
universe.  In  respect  to  moral  eril,  he  was  quite  as  di£Gcult  aa  were 
the  Gnostics  to  be  put  by  with  the  distinction  between  poMtave  will  and 
Biuiple  permission,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  nuyr(U  interest  by  which  he  was  governed 
shows  itself,  when  we  find  him  rejecting  the  ground  on  which  many 
attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  viz. :  that  it  was  a  necessary 
foil,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  moral  good  in  its  true  light  by  the 
means  of  contrast.^  He  probably  believed,  that  by  such  a  Theodutee, 
the  self-subsistence  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  weakened,  and 
the  existence  of  evil,  if  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  justified.  And  here,  indeed,  we  do  certainly  recogmze  in 
him  the  victory  of  the  Christian  principle  over  that  of  the  ancient 
world ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Hermogenes  fell  into  the  very  error  he 
wished  to  avoid,  by  pereisdng  to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  to  a  natural 


The  imperfection  and  evil  vfhich  are  in  the  world  have  their  gronnd, 
according  to  hia  theory,  in  the  fact  that  God's  creation  is  condi- 
tioned by  an  inorganic  matter  which  has  existed  from  eternity.  From 
all  eternity,  there  have  existed  two  principles,  the  alone  active,  plastic 
principle,  God ;  and  the  simply  passive,  in  itself  undetermined,  form- 
less principle,  matter.  The  latter  is  a  boundless  mass,  in  ccmstant  cha- 
otic motion,  where  all  antagonisms  meet  in  an  undeveloped  state,  and 

■ptied  th«  Iiw  in  it*  relaiHm  to  art,"  faior  would  ilill  uphold  its  aaih(irit7  for  the  par- 

toe  above  wnse;  for  we  can  imagine  no  pas-  pose  of  defending  repealed  mniriRges  (nabit 

•age  of  scriptare  which  Tenallian  could  in-  ascidae)  nminst  Ibe  MontaniiU,  who  o* 

tGr[>ret  as  forbidding  the  art  of  painting  ;:en-  thl^  p<^nt  declsred  that  the  amhoritj  of  tha 

cralty.    But  it  ia  probable  that  Tcnollian  Old  Teslamcnl  had  been  annulled  b;  Chril- 

■neant  by  lex  Dei  the  Old  Testament,  p.tr-  lianitj,  and  bj  the  new  revetations  of  tba 

licoturiy  the  dennnciaiioni  against  the  mat-  FaracletB. 

tn  of  idols,  and  that  the  sense  in:    He  >  Tenallian  adT.  Hermo^'.  c  IS:  Kxpng- 

(Hermogencs)  despises   the   aulhori^   of  nat  quorundarn  anriimenlatione«,direnlipm 

thp  Old  Testament  by  the  way  in  whii'h  he  mala  ne(«ssaria  fnisse  ad  illaminalioaem 

employs  ait )  wbite,  on  ihe  o'tber  baud,  he  bonunun  ez  oontiaiiii  inuliigeiuionuii. 
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flow  infa)  each  otber —  a  maaa  full  of  vild  impulsee,  without  law  «r 
order,  like  water  in  a  cauldron  boiling  over  on  all  sictes.^  It  was  not 
by  a  single  act  that  this  endless  chaos,  involved  in  Buch  boundless  con- 
fuaon,  could  be  seized  at  any  one  point,  brought  to  a  pause,  and  cont- 
pelled  tu  subject  itself  to  form  and  order.  It  was  only  through  the 
relation  of  bia  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  that  God  coald 
and  most  exert  an  influence  over  it.  As  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron 
by  an  inherent  necessity,  as  beauty  exerts  a  natural  power  of  attrac- 
tion OD  whatever  approaches  it,^  so  God,  by  his  bare  appearance,  by  the 
transcendent  power  of  his  divine  essence,  exerts  a  formative  influence 
on  matter.'  According  to  these  principles,  he  could  not,  if  logicajly 
confflstent,  fix  on  any  beginning  for  the  creation ;  and  in  fact  he  seems 
not  to  have  supposed  any  such  beginning  —  which  ia  implied  also  in  the 
argument  he  brin]^  in  support  of  his  doctrine ;  namely,  that  if  eove- 
leignty  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  divine  attributes,  then  God  must 
always  have  matter  over  which  to  exercise  this  sovereignty.  Accord- 
ingly he  held  to  an  eternal  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
matter;  which  sovereignty, according  to  his  system,  consists  principally 
in  this  victorious  formative  power.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  followa 
that,  according  to  this  system,  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  chaos,  not  aa 
though  it  ever  had  any  independent  subsistence  by  itself,  and  as  though 
&e  efficiency  of  this  uivine  formative  power  had  begun  at  some  deters 
minate  moment;  but  as  having  a  subsistence  only  m  connection  with 
tiiis  imparted  organization,  so  that  the  two  can  never  be  separated  ex- 
cept in  conceptdon.  It  was  to  the  resistance  which  this  endless  matter, 
callable  of  being  reduced  to  form  in  all  its  several  parts  only  by 
degrees,  presented  to  the  formative  power  of  God,  that  he  traced  the 
oriran  of  all  imperfection  and  evil.  Thus  the  ancient  chaos  reveals 
its^f  in  whatever  is  hateful  in  nature,  and  whatever  is  morally  evil  in 
the  spiritual  world. 

In  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  formation  of  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation,  Hermogenes  was  guilty 
of  an  inconsistency ;  ance  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  progressive 
development  which  has  no  beginning.  He  fell  into  a  still  stranger  in- 
ooDsiatency  if  it  is  true,  as  Theodoretus  reports,  that  he  supposed  the 
development  tended  to  a  final  end.  For,  according  to  this,  he  Qeld,like 
the  Manicheans,  that  all  evil  would  finally  resolve  itself  agrun  into  the 
matter  from  which  it  had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would 
be  a  separation  of  that  paji  of  matter  which  was  susceptible  of  organi- 
■ation,  from  that  other  part  which  obstinately  resisted  it.*  Here  the 
theological  and  moral  element  which  he  had  derived  from  Christian- 

'liMwnitiliM  et  «nirD5it9  «t  tarhulenlin        *  Theodoretu,  lo  be  rare,  rioci  not  mj 

Alhinotiu,flicalollHDTidii|deeballkntu.  tbia  expreuly;  bnl  rarh  »  docinne  (Mitia 

*  Wb  here  pBr«i«  ihe  punter.  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  that  which,  ■«- 

•Non  pcnrnnjicni  mMerism  fnclt  Dens  cording  to  hia  accoant,  Hennopenes  main- 

mDndum.  led  solammodo  adpuena  et  ad-  tiiined.    The  puiMee  rroin  Theodorelua  (in 

propinqnana  ei.  »icnl  f»cit  qui  daoor,  solnm-  Hnrec  fab.  I.  19)  is  u  followi :   Tdv  ii  lA- 

modo   adparena    (valncnma   animum)   et  poim  tai  radf  daijiovat  tk  t^  *^  i^ 

nagnes  b^tii  lolnmmodo  adpropinqtuni.  ;);iS79ec4iu. 
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ity, — an  element  not  easily  combining  with  the  heathen  notion  of  rin 
as  ft  natural  evil,  —  rendered  him  incoosiatent  with  himself.' 

Irenseus  aad  Tertiilllan  miunt^ned  —  the  one  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  the  other  to  llermogenes  —  the  simple  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  creation,  without  indulging  in  any  speculations  on  the  subject. 

From  these  church  teachers  Origori  difTered  on  this  point,  as  on  many 
others;  —  having  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own,  the  main  features  of 
which  we  must  here  present,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation.  In  conformity  with  the  general  character  of  his 
Ononis,  he  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  doctrine  gener&lly 
reoeived  in  the  whole  church,  and  supposed  that  his  speculative  inqui- 
ries, extending  beyond  the  limits  of  this  system,  might  still  be  in  per^ 
feet  consistency  with  the  same.  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  creation  from  nothing,  so  far  as  that  doctrine  e:tpreaaed, 
that  the  free  act  of  (Jod's  almighty  power  was  not  conditioned  by  a 
preexistent  matter ;  and  this  he  did,  not  by  way  of  accommodatjon,  but 
out  of  honest  conviction.^  He  moreover  acknon'ledged  that  the  spe- 
ciBc  existing  world  had  a  specific  heginning ;  hut  the  question  as  to 
what  was  before  it,  seemed  to  him  one  which  scripture  and  the  fiuth  aS 
the  church  left  open  for  the  free  range  of  speculation.  It  was  here, 
then,  that  be  supposed  he  found  those  reasons  against  a  beginning  of 
creation  generally,  which  must  ever  strike  the  reflecting  mind  which 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with«mple  faith  in  that  which  is  incomprehensible. 
How  is  it  conceivable,  that  if  to  create  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  es- 
sence, what  is  thus  agreeable  to  the  divine  essence  should  ever  be  want- 
ing ?  Why  should  not  those  attributes  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  his  almighty  power  and  goodness,  be  ever  active  ?  A 
transition  from  the  state  of  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  is  incon- 
ceivable without  a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  being  of  God. 

Origcn  was  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation;  since  by  this 
theory  the  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  was  annilu- 
lated ;  a  unity  of  essence  seemed  to  be  supposed  between  the  two  ; ' 
representations  of  mere  sense  were  transferred  to  the  Almighty,  and 
he  was  made  aubject  to  a  kind  of  natural  necessity.*  All  communica- 
tion of  life  from  God,  he  regarded  not  as  the  result  of  any  natural  pro- 
cess of  development,  but  as  an  set  of  the  divine  will.  But  for  TeoBoos 
which  have  been  mentioned  already,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  sup 

'  TlieoJorelns  also  MCTibBs  to  Hormoire-  prrtntion  of  Pi.  19:  4,  which  wm  nndn- 

nM  the  doctrine,  ihnc  Chritl  put  ofF  his  elitad  to  applv  to  the  Missi&li.  intij  ban 

bodv  in  the  ma.    It  may  1m  dauliteJ  whedi-  given  nse  lo  liiii  opinion, 

er  'I'heodorciui  hna   noi   here  confounded  '■'  See  Prtefal.  libh.  tiipt  Apfin;  t  * ;  ihiil 

the  doctrine  of  Hermogenea  with  something  1.  II.  c  1,  t  4;  L  III.  c.  ft.  —  ComnieDlar. 

gin  thai  resembled  it;  —  at  anj  rate,  it  is  Genca.  init. 

donbifal  how  his  word*  are  to  be  under-  '  WIict«  Origen   haa   reference  to  tb* 

alood.     Perhaps   Hermoj^nes  tHU);hl  thai  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  Suooiatov  between 

Christ,  in  ascending  lo  tha  heavonly  slale  tlie  spirilnal  natures  and  the  uyiw^rac  fi- 

ot  existence,  left  behind  liim  in  the  nan  the  ok.    Id  Joann.  T.  XIII.  i  2i. 

OUtAiinl  );;vrb  hs  had  auumcd  in  the  mate-  '  ^y/iara    aviSpiiruv,    ptiS   bvap   ^Ova 

rial  world,     ^'et  ao  funtastic  an  opinion  can  iaparov  Hoi  uirw/^rov  irr^fTaafifvuv  aiaar 

hardly  be  ascribed  10  Hcrmo)^n«i;  and,  in  in/piuc  obaim.     In   Joann.    T.  XX.  {   I<> 

dc^Dlt  of  amheniic  doi-nmenis,  we  muil  11.  itpx-  lib.  L  c  S,  (  6. 
leave  Ihs  mailer  in  the  daii.    Some  inter- 
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pose,  in  coonectioD  nith  the  glory  of  God,  an  eradiation  of  it  in  9 
Torld  of  spiritnal  beings,  affining  to  himself,  and  subeistiiig  in  absolnte 
dependence  on  him.'  He  maintiuned  the  idea  of  a  continual  becoming 
tti  this  Bpiritual  creation  ^  —  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  without  tem- 
poral be^nning  —  the  Platonic  idea  of  an  endless  becoming,  eymbolis- 
ing  the  eternity  of  the  divine  existence.^  What  Origen  says  in  another 
connection,  respecting  an  activity  of  God  not  to  be  conceived  under  the 
dimenuons  of  time,  and  an  eternal  becoming,  ne  might  apply  f^,  in 
Ins  own  sense,  to  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  aldn  to  God  and 
deriving  its  essence  from  him,  —  to  God  aa  ita  original  source.*  He  had 
respect,  in  his  system,  to  those  difficulties  vhicli  present  themselves, 
<Hi  one  particular  ude,  to  the  mind  hampered  and  confined  by  the  limi- 
tations of  time,  when  striving  to  conceive  a  beginning  of  the  creaUoDj 
—  but  not  to  (he  difficulties  which  arise  also  on  the  other  ude,  when  it 
is  attempted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  becoming,  without  a  be^nning  of 
created  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen  in  his 
vork  "  On  the  Creatures,"  was  vastly  his  inferior  in  the  genius  for 
speculation.^  He  had  not  even  power  enough  of  speculative  intmtion 
to  comprehend  Origen's  ideas  ;  and  what  he  could  not  comprehend,  he 
represents  as  being  senseless  and  atheistic.  Comparing  the  relation  of 
God  to  created  things  with  the  relation  of  a  human  architect  to  his 
work,  he  brings  against  the  system  of  Origen  objections  which  are  alto- 
gether irrelevant.  How  incompetent  he  was  to  understand  the  great 
man  whom  in  his  ignorant  zeal  he  nicknames  a  centaur,  b  shown  by  one 
of  his  objections  against  the  argument  of  Origen  ;  namely,  that  if  tiie 
tow^tion  from  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  supposed  a  change  in 
God,  BO  also  the  bnnsition  from  the  act  of  creation  to  the  cessation  of 
ttiat  act  would  imply  a  like  change  in  him.  But  God  must  have  ceased 
from  creating  the  world,  when  &e  world  was  finished,  and  then  there 
would  consequently  be  a  change  in  him.  But  Orij^o,  argning  from  his 
own  portion,  might  reply  to  this,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  God's 
activity  in  creation  as  ceaang  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  —  as  an  action 
begun  at  a  specific  time,  and  then  brought  to  an  end.  He  might  retort 
the  objection  of  Methodius,  and  say  that,  by  die  comparison  which  the 
latter  introduced,  a  self-subsistence  is  attributed  to  the  creature  which 
does  not  belong  to  it-— as  though  its  existence  were  not  evenr  moment 
oonditioned  by,  and  grounded  in,  the  same  creative  power  of  God,  ex- 
erted for  its  preservation.  More  to  the  point,  though  aimed  against  an 
unbefitting  espresdon  rather  than  against  the  idea  of  Origen,  was  Uie 
objection,  that  the  notion  of  God's  perfection  involves  the  necessity  of 

'  The  /apu^  ianiryaiiaaTa  t^  Hi^C  TOv  lobaa    oluvior  lUiiv.     Comp.    Plotin.  IIL 

ttm   in   ihe  inytx^   crunf.     In  JoBan.  T.  Enneeil.  7. 

XXXII,  t  18.  *  'Oeor  Itrrl  rd  fur  iiwifrwiv  reS  iitaVfi- 

'  AtxOTditig  to  Hethodini.  ■  j-mjiif  itJ  aftanc.  titl  Toamrov  yiwaToi  ri  ^na£)>iMrp> 

YrrtotiK  •IpTT*'  o**  ftt"i  ■"  "^X"C  upanlv  tk  Wfw.    In  Jerem.  Horn.  IX.  (3. 

nbrrxifiuanii.  *  Extract!  from  Ihe  work  of  MMbodlv 

*  Fluo  in  the  TimMu,  tUim  rnvrr^  alu-  In  Fhotln*.    Cod.  S3S. 
voc,  iih/oenK  aitivot  tv   ivi   ucf   iptSait 
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its  being  aelf-grooaded,  dependant  on  nothLag  else,  conditioned  b; 
nothing  else.* 

In  connection  with  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  creation,  must  be  taken 
his  peculiar  way  of  conceiving  the  doctrine  of  Ood"!  almiyhty  power. 
When  he  Baj3,  We  ought  not  to  conceire  of  the  divine  Omnipotence, 
if  ve  would  apprehend  it  in  its  true  glory,  as  infinite  power,  without 
any  farther  modificatjon,'  the  proposition  has  a  meaning  which,  in  oju 
respect,  is  altogether  true.  The  conception  of  the  divine  Omnipotence, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  principle  of  Nature-religion,  according 
to  which  the  gods  themselves  were  conceived  as  being  subjected  to  a 
higher  necessity,  was,  in  fact,  something  entirely  new,  and  hence  pos- 
sessed 80  much  the  greater  significance  for  the  Christian  consciousness, 
in  expressing  its  opposition  to  the  earlier  views.  It  was  the  usual 
answer  which  uneducated  Christiaos,  and  those  who  were  incapable  of 
assigning  any  more  distinct  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  gave, 
when  urged  with  objections  against  that  doctrine,  that  with  Qod  all 
things  are  possible,  evon  those  things  which  to  men  seem  impossible. 
By  this  antithesis,  however,  of  a  supernatural  Theism  to  the  ancient 
Naturalism,  many  were  led  into  the  error  at  least  of  to  expreati-nff  then- 
tdvet,  as  if,  under  the  idea  of  Omnipotence,  they  conceived  of  an  infi- 
nite, arbitrary  will,  —  whereby  they  laid  open  to  those  who  attacked 
Ohristiamty  from  the  position  of  Paganism,  many  weak  points,  of  which 
such  men  as  Oelsus  were  not  alow  to  take  advantage.^  Now,  in  oppoo- 
tiou  to  the  notion  of  such  an  unlimited  arbitrary  will,  Origen  jjaced 
the  idea  of  Omnipotence  as  an  attribute  not  thus  indeterminate,  but 
standing  connected  with  the  essential  being  of  God,  as  God,  and  with 
tliQ  other  divine  attributes,  rightly  defined.  "  God  can  do  anything,** 
says  he,  "  which  does  not  contradict  his  essential  being  as  God,  his 
goodness  and  wisdom  —  anything  by  which  he  would  not  deny  his  ovn 
character  as  God,  as  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom."*  If 
by  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  ^  is  meant  what  is  bad,  irrational, 
self-contradictory,  the  notion  of  the  divine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  such  things.  But  the  case  becomes  different,  when  nature  is 
understood  according  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  as  the  common  course 
of  nature.'  The  laws  of  nature,  thus  understood,  are  valid  only  for 
one  particular  point  of  view  ;  and  there  may  be  something,  therefore, 
considered  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  a&ove  natiirt,  which,  in 
the  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  contrary  to  nature.  In  its  relatitm 
to  a  higher,  divine  life,  which  is  in  its  essence  supernatural,  the  mira- 
cle, regarded  as  an  individual  effect  of  this  higher  power  introduced 
into  humanity,  may  he  sometMng  in  harmony  with  nature.^     Han; 

1  Ti  atrd  li  laird  ImmS  n^paita  iv  fAc  elvai  oix  jfiimtnu.   c  Celt.  L  HL  c.  70, 

Koi  airb  tv  Imirii  /vvoi',  rflam  clvot  rnOrv  sod  1,  V.  c  S3. 

fiovm  ioiaarfov,  '  Ti  irapH  fbaai. 

*  Jlevtpaafiivifv  yiip  elvat  Hal  t^  ddvofuv  '  11  jEOnvnpa  voeufthnf  ^vmc. 

'  ni  ■Slav  Juictiov  tat  /cj  nptfiim  ttftfiiat  '  "Eirri  TtMl  iirip  T^v  ^cnc  (-^  mtMnt- 

TJ^  vtpiypa^pr  ntr^  itepuupminr.    it.  ipx.  pat)  voov/imrc,  &  iro^am  uv  irort  ^(Ar,  Mp 

L  II,  c  B.  T^  bv^patrivrf  t^nr  Ava^i^iftir  riw  ti- 

■  See  Orig.  c  Cela.  I.  T.  r.  14.  H^unta/,  col  muv   ofT^  pm^iMar  hi 

*  Awaroi  n-uvrn  6  AtAf,  Hm  ^taifiBio^  fvmv  itptimM  ul  Samtpta. 
Nil  ^fif  ccvoi  xol  raS  &faSit  ovtu  miii  od- 
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filings  may  take  place  according  to  the  divine  reason  and  ibe  divine 
will,  which,  on  this  very  account,  although  they  may  be  miraculous,  or 
may  seem  to  be  so  to  many,  are  atill  not  contrary  to  nature.^ 

But  the  position  of  Origen,  that  the  divine  Omnipotence  must  not  be 
conceived  as  an  undefined,  indeterminate  power,  haa  also  another  mean- 
ing, in  which,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  find  him  mixing  up  ele- 
ments of  Platonism  with  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nei>PIa- 
tonic  school,*  that  no  consciousness  can  grasp  an  infinite  scrieB,  passed 
with  him  for  a  demonstrated  truth  ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that  God 
could  not  create  an  infinite,  hut  only  a  determinate,  number  of  rational 
beings ;  —  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  grasped  by  any 
consciousness,  and  a  providence,  reaching  to  every  indiviauat  thing, 
could  have  no  existence.^  It  will  be  seen  of  what  importance  this 
ringle  point  wm,  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  system  of  Origen.  With 
tiiis  was  connected  in  his  mind  the  peculiar  shaping  of  his  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  creation,  namely,  that  there  was  no  Bitch  thing  as  a  multipli- 
cation of  the  number  of  created  spirits ;  that  all  manifoldneas  was  to  be 
derived,  not  from  the  production  of  new  beings,  but  only  from  the 
changes  undergone  by  those  already  brought  into  existence  by  the  eter- 
nal creation ;  tnat  there  were  no  new  creations,  hut  only  metamorpho- 
Bes  of  the  original  ones. 

Although  Origen  in  other  reepccta  aCTcea,  in  many  of  his  results, 
with  those  who  teach  that  everything  possible  must  also  be  actual,  and 
who  represent  the  divine  Omnipotence  as  wholly  expending  itself  in 
events  that  actually  transpire,  yet  this  principle  was  never  expressed 
by  him,  and  it  is  one  altogether  foreign  from  his  whole  philosophical 
and  dogmatical  bent ; '  —  as  indeed  it  is  usually  found  united  with  a 
certoin  doctrine  of  determination,  to  which  Origen's  views  stood  directly 
opposed. 

Even  here  where  he  errs,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  religious  in- 
terest which  was  uppermost  in  the  feelings  of  the  great  teacher.  He 
supposes  it  impossible,  without  this  doctrine,  to  place  beyond  dispute 
the  necessity  of  acknowledging  a  personal  God,  embracing  in  his  con- 
sciousness everything  that  exists  —  a  truth  which  ho  considered  it  of 
vital  importance  to  hold  fast,  in  opposition  to  the  Neo-PIatonic  theory, 
which  assumed  an  impersonal  *v,  pure  being  without  consciousness,  as 
the  highest  and  absolute  being,  while  it  only  supposed  an  immanent 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in  its  con- 

>  c.  Cels.  I.  V.  t  W.  of  Oriccn  :  Obn  f^iroJiffTiu.  rb  tlvat  ri  niiJ- 

*  &«e  e.  g.  PlDMrch.  d«  dcfbcta  oracalor.  M  duvariv,  tvif  t'  Tini  iroUui'  &vnit  ivP 
c  M.  tao/ihrni.    Jn  ep.  ad  RoiD.  lib.  L ;  ed.  Loffl- 

'  Tp  yap  ^iatt  Ti>  untipov  a^fpi?.i/irrov  mnijach,  T.  V.  p.  251. 
mrniijue  Totwii  TooaBro,  av  WSvoto  irtpi-        •The  trneoppotilcof  theNeo-Plnlonicfci 

dipufo«i}iH  xal    mrfKpardv  inri  r^v  idrrm  ia  axpresscd  in  what  ha  Buyii  of  (iod  tin 

Upmouiv.     n,  ipx.  L  II.  c  9,     '^ircifta  rj  Falhar :  Aiiriv  tv  laariji  ioia^o/uvov,  ire  tv- 

^■cit  lAix  oUivn  ircpiXa/i^avceSai  Tj  itcpa-  rg  liwToi  ywWimr  irrpiiHrj  iirl  rj  iavmO 

ToCi"   ire^wniifl  tit   yvnanoiitva  yvvaiL.     In  yvium  nal  rj  laimni  Seapif  tiipaivrrai  Ufa- 

Hallh.  T.  Xm.  ^  1 ;  ed.  Lomnutnch,  T.  rw  roiatapui'.     la  JoiDD.  T.  XXII.  t  M: 

III.  p.  aia  td.  Loamuuucb,  T.  LL  p.  4:o. 

*  Tba  opporitc  ii  cxpi«SMd  in  th«  wotdi 
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neelion  with  the  proper  and  fnndamcntal  essence  of  Ohristuuiit;,  oc 
with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  fiuda  ita  ultimate  completion,  Uie  doo- 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  This  doctrine  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Christian  ^th ;  as  appears  sofficientiy  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  expressly  held  forth  in  no  one  particular  pas- 
sage of  the  New  Testament ;  —  for  the  only  one  in  which  this  is  done, 
the  passage  relating  to  the  three  that  bear  record,  (1  John  5,)  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  and  in  its  ungenuine  shape  testifies  to  the  fact,  how 
foreign  such  a  collocation  is  from  the  style  of  the  New-Testunent 
scriptures.  We  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  other  fondamental  arti- 
cle besi(}es  that  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  the  annunciation  of  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
si^i ;  and  Christ  himself  designates  as  the  foundation  of  his  religion, 
the  ffuth  in  the  only  tnie  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent, 
(John  I7  ;  3.)  Wliat  Paul  styles  distinctively  the  mystery,  relates  in 
DO  one  instance  to  what  belongs  to  the  hidden  depths  of  the  divine 
essence,  but  to  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  which  found  its  accont- 
pliahment  in  a  fact.  But  that  doctrine  presupposes,  in  order  to  its  bd- 
ing  understood  in  its  resi  significancy  for  the  Christian  consciousness, 
this  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  we  recognize  ther«n 
Uie  essential  contents  of  Christianity,  summed  up  in  brief,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  determinate  form  which  is  given  to  Theism  by  Its 
connection  with  this  fundamental  article.  It  is  this  doctrine,  by  which 
Ood  becomes  known  as  the  original  Fount^n  of  all  existence  ;  as  he 
by  whom  the  rational  creation,  that  had  become  estranged  from  him,  is 
brought  back  to  the  fellowship  with  him ;  and  as  he  in  the  fellowship 
with  whom  it  from  thenceforth  subsists :  —  the  threefold  relation  '  is 
which  God  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  ground,  mediator  and  end,— ' 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  —  in  wHch  threefold  relation  the 
whole  Christian  knowledge  of  God  is  completely  announced.  Accord- 
ingly all  is  herein  embraced  hy  the  Apostie  Paul,  when  he  names  tlte 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  end  works  through  all  and 
in  all,  (Bphes.  4 :  6  ;)  or  Him  from  whom  are  all  thin^,  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things ;  —  when,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction,  he  sums  up  all  in  the  formula :  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  God,  as  the  living  God,  the  God  of  mankind,  and  the 
God  of  the  church,  can  be  truly  known  in  this  wsiy  only.  This  shape 
of  Theism  presents  the  perfect  mean  between  the  wholly  extntmnnduie 
God  of  Deism,  and  the  God  brought  down  to,  and  confounded  with,  Uw 
world,  of  Pantheism.  As  this  mode  of  the  knowledge  of  God  belongs 
to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  it  follows,  that 
itt  gronnd-work  must  be  given  with  the  ground-work  of  the  latter  in  the 
Old  Testament  —  the  doctrine  of  God  whose  agency  is  in  the  world 
through  his  Word  and  with  his  Spirit :  and  hence  it  was  no  accident,  to 
be  explained  by  the  supervention  of  outward  influences  merely,  tliit 
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each  a  shaping  of  the  conscloosness  of  God  grew  oat  of  the  gemu 
already  contained  in  the  Old  Testament ; —  a  trath  which  has  not  been 
duljf  attended  to,  by  those  who,  in  their  account  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  doctnnes,  have  been  inclined  to  explda  too  many  things 
hy  a  reference  to  outward  causes. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  analogies,  in  compar- 
ing this  doctrine  with  apparently  kindred  dogmas  of  other  religions,  or 
with  mere  speculative  theories.  Its  connection,  already  pointed  ont, 
with  the  fundamental  consciousness  of  Christianity,  must  furnish,  in  this 
case,  the  right  standard  of  comparison.  Aside  from  this,  the  three- 
fold designation  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  or  the  hypothesis  of  a  three- 
fold gradation  in  the  principles  of  existence,  can  furnish  only  a  delonve 
analogy,  where  perhaps  there  may  be  lying  at  bottom  some  theory  most 
directly  opposed  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world;  —  as  the  case  is, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Trimnrti,  which  stancls  connected 
with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  scheme,  wholly  at  war  with  the  theistia 
and  theological  principle  of  Christianity,  —  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  a 
divine  essence,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  process  of  rising  and  vanishing  worlds.  And  even  within  the 
Christian  church  itself,  sj-stemp,  consisting  of  a  pantheistic  deification 
of  reason  and  of  the  world,  have  employed  this  doctrine,  wrested  from 
its  original  connection,  and  made  to  bear  a  sense  at  variance  with  ita 
tniD  import,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  some  scheme  under 
a  Christian  garb,  which  in  essence  was  wholly  opposed  to  Christianity. 

The  doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  its  practical  or  economical 
import,  does  not  preclude  the  reference  to  an  inner  and  objective 
relation  witliin  the  essence  of  the  divjue  nature  itself ;  since  indeed  in 
the  revelation  of  God  in  his  works,  his  essence  is  presented  to  US, 
though  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge  it  appears  at  first,  as  it  were  in  a 
glass,  darkly,  as  an  enigma  to  be  solved  —  and  since, from  the  contem- 

Silation  of  God's  self-manifestation  in  his  works,  we  are  constrained  to 
arm  our  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  according  to  the  analogy 
of  our  own  mind.  Only  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  practical  or  eco- 
nomical Triad,  which  starts  from  God  revealed  in  Christ,  or  from  the 
position  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  groutid-work  of  the 
whole,  —  the  original  element  from  which  the  speculative  or  ontolo^ 
cal  view  is  derived ;  —  a  position  which  we  shall  find  substantiated  in 
tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  luatorical  developmsnt  of  this 
doctrine  in  these  first  centuries.  This  economico-practical  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  constituted  from  the  beginning  the  fundamental  conscious- 
ness of  the  Catholic  church,  while  forming  itself  in  its  conflict  with  the 
opposite  theories  of  the  heretical  sects.  It  is  that  which  forms  the 
baas  of  the  true  unity  of  the  church  and  the  identity  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  all  ages.  Sut  the  intellectual  process  of  development, 
by  means  of  which  the  economico-practical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
reduced  to  the  ontological,  was  a  gradual  one,  and  roust  necessarily 
run  through  manifold  opposite  forms,  nntil  it  issued  at  last  in  some 
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mode  of  apprehen^oa,  satufving  the  demand  of  nmtj  m  Qte  Chiistiaa 
oonsciouBDesa,  and  in  the  actirity  of  the  dialectic  reaaon. 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  derelopmei^ 
of  this  doctiiae  must  start  from  the  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ ; 
and  the  original  element  here,  which  preceded  all  BpeculatJon,  is  l^a 
image  which  Christ  himself  left  on  the  consciouaness  of  those  who  re- 
ceived the  immediate  impression  of  his  life,  and  were  appointed  to  be 
iritnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ 
grew  first  out  of  the  intuition  of  the  divine  glorj  manifested  in  his  life, 
—  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  Apostle  John,  —  "  We  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  ; "  and  out  of  the  d^ 
courses,  in  which,  from  his  own  self-consciousness,  without  any  conneo- 
tion  whatever  with  the  existing  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  ideas,  he  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  his  relation  to 
his  heavenly  Father.  It  is  the  irUiative  view  of  his  person,  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  it,  even  where  it  appears  less 
strongly  developed,  in  the  three  first  gospels,  and  which  beams  forth 
with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  individual  traits,  Matth.  11 ;  27 ;  — 12 : 
6, 42;  — ■  16  :  16,  (compared  with  Christ's  manner  of  approving  what 
ms  here  expressed  ;}  and  when  he  employs  the  110th  Psalm,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed  to  the  recognition  of  him 
who  was  greater  than  the  Son  of  David.  The  doctrine  concerning 
Christ  as  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  proves  that  the  view  of  Christ's 
person  as  it  is  presented  through  all  the  writings  of  John,  was  not  one 
of  later  origin.  Moreover,  if  we  leave  out  the  minor  epistles  of  Paul, 
the  genuineness  of  which  several  writers  in  modem  times  have,  without 
any  sufficient  grounds,  been  pleased  to  call  in  doubt,  and  wluch  form, 
notwithstanding,  the  necessary  point  of  termination  in  the  development 
of  the  Pauline  theology ;  if,  I  say,  we  leave  these  aside,  the  same  thing 
is  implied  in  the  designation :  Him  by  whom  are  all  things,  (1  Corinth. 
8 :  6.)  In  the  Jewish  theology,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Christiaih 
ity,  we  may  di.'itinguish  two  different  tendencies ;  first,  in  the  idea  of 
the  theocratic  king,  who  was  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy — who 
should  concentrate  in  himself  all  the  rays  of  the  divine  Majesty ;  and 
from  this  neoessarily  proceeded  the  intuition  of  a  person  transcending 
the  finite  human  nature,  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed 
fbrth  transfigured  in  the  consciousness  of  inspired  prophets  ;  —  and 
next,  the  limited  apprehension  of  the  Messiah's  person,  connected  with 
the  limited  apprehension  of  his  work,  in  the  common  Jewl^  conscious- 
ness. We  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Judfuiing  and  Gnostic 
sects,  how  both  these  modes  of  apprehension  proceeded  to  develope 
themselves  into  opposite  theories,  each  wholly  excluding  the  other.  As 
to  the  above-men tJoned  prophetic  element,  we  find  it  once  more  taken 
Tip,  and  still  &rther  prosecuted,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
taught  by  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John.  That  being  by  whom  the 
bnman  race,  when  estranged  from  God,  was  to  be  brought  back  to  fel- 
lowship with  him,  appears  as  the  one  through  whom  the  procession  of 
all  existence  from  God  had  been  mediated  from  the  beginning,  —  as 
the  one  who,  being  the  original  self-maoifeGtation  of  the  hidden  divine 
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Essence,  alwaja  formed  the  tran3itioQ  UdIe  between  Qod  mi  the  crear 
tion.  The  same  was  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  and  the  firat-born 
of  the  nefT  creation  of  humanity,  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  the 
transfigured  human  nature  which  he  exhibited  after  his  resurrection. 
The  same  was  the  image  of  God  before  all  existence,  and  the  image  of 
God  in  humanity  ;  the  divine  fountain  of  light  and  of  life,  from  whom 
all  spirits  were  from  the  beginning  to  draw  their  supplies,  and  he 
irho  appeared  as  such  in  humanity,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  in  it, 
and  of  imparting  to  it  divine  life  —  the  original  Word  of  God,  the  first 
act  of  the  divine  self-manifestation,  (of  God's  self-affirmation,)  which 
humanized  itself,  in  order  that  everything  pertaining  to  humanity  might 
become  godlike. 

The  title  "  Word  of  God,"  employed  to  designate  this  idea,  the 
Apostle  John  could  have  arrived  at  within  himself,  indopendent  of 
any  outward  tradition ;  wid  he  would  not  have  appropriated  to  his  own 
purpose  this  title,  which  had  been  previously  current  in  certain  circles, 
nad  it  not  ottered  itself  to  him,  as  the  befitting  form  of  expression  for 
that  which  filled  his  own  soul.  But  this  word  itself  is  certainly  not 
derived,  any  more  than  the  idea  originally  expressed  in  it,  from  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  could  furnish  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
choice  of  this  particular  expression.'  But  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
Old-Testament  term  "<3t  ;  and  it  was  this  Old-Testament  conception, 
moreover,  which  led  to  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the  Logos.  An 
intermediate  step'  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews concerning  a  dinne  Word ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  latest  epistles 
of  Paul,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  onward,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  gospel  of  John,  a  well-connected 
series  of  links  in  the  progressive  development  of  tlie  apostolic  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  of  the  Logos  was  not  placed  in  connection  with  Christ- 
ianity by  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  type  of  doctrine,  but  if  it  must 
be  considered  as  merely  the  product  of  a  fusion  of  Platonism,  or  of 
the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  with  the  Christian  doctrine ;  its  wide 
diffusion,  of  which  church  fathers  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies  bear 
witness,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for.  If  it  could  so  commend  itself 
to  tbe  teachers  with  whom  the  Platonic  element  of  culture  predomi- 
nated, still  the  others,  by  whom  every  thing  derived  from  that  quarter 
wag  suspected,  must,  for  this  very  reason,  have  been  prejudiced  agdnst 
it.  As  the  defendera  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century ,b  could  appeal,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  Uiat 
this  was  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church,  to  the  oldest  church- 
teachera  and  to  the  ancient  Christian  hymns,  so  this  evidence  is  in  fact 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Pliny,  alreaidy  cited  on  another  occa^on.* 

But  while,  in  the  tradition  of  ike  chnrch,  the  Logos-idea  was  tanght 
and  transmitted  in  the  ibrm  which  most  perfectly  harmonized  with  the 
habits  of  thought  that  had  resulted  from  the  previous  stage  of  spirit 

Contmentai;,  hu  m&de  (ome  exceUmt  t^ 
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nal  culture ;  namely,  as  tbe  idea  of  a  spirit,  first  begotten  of  God  and 
subordinate  to  him;  there  was,  besides  tbla,  another  view  of  the  doo- 
trine  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  may  be  designated,  aStsr  the  coa- 
tomarj  language  of  thia  period,  aa  that  of  the  Monarchiam.  Although 
opposite  tendencies  are  to  be  found  among  the  followers  of  thia  sect, 
and  the;  were  drawn  into  still  more  violent  disputes  witJi  each  other, 
than  they  ever  engaged  in  agiunst  the  aubordioaiion- theory  of  the 
church ;  yet  they  were  agreed  with  regard  to  everything  expressed  by 
the  term  Monarcbianism.  They  felt  a  common  interest  in  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  which  made  them  unwiliing  to 
acknowledge  any  other  divine  being  besides  one  God,  the  Fn&er. 
Either  they  discltumed  all  knowledge  of  the  Logos-doctrine  generally, 
or  they  understood  by  the  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy,  the  divine 
wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the  soula  of  the  pious  ;  —  in  this 
respect  falling  in  with  a  certain  modification  of  ihe  Logos-idea  which 
was  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jewish  theologians.'  Now  It  may  appear 
singular,  that  precisely  at  tliis  period, —  when  a  Christian  conscious- 
ness was  struggling  to  form  itself  in  the  midst  of  Paganism,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  influences, —  such  a  strictly  monotheistic  interest  could 
arise,  and  the  hypostatlcal  Logoa-doctrine  create  scruples  in  this  par- 
ticular quarter."  But  when  we  consider  how  the  case  really  was  wiA 
Christians  of  this  age ;  when  we  call  to  mind,  that  their  Christian 
consciousness  developed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  their  previous 
Pagan  mode  of  thinking,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  had 
been  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  earliest  catechetical 
instruction  which  they  received,  and  that  the  Logos-idea  did  not  ori^- 
nally  belong  to  the  primitive,  simple  confession  of  faith  at  baptism, 
(as  in  fact  it  does  not  occur  in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Creed  ;)  it  may 
easily  be  explfuned  bow  it  should  happen,  that  when  afterwards  this 
doctrine  came  to  be  set  before  them,  they  would  believe  it  contained 
something  in  contradiction  to  tlie  principle  of  the  fuaapX'o,  which  tJiey 
had  been  first  taught.* 

Among  these  Monarchians,  who  were  agreed  in  combating  the  doc- 
trine of  a  hypostaticnl  Logos,  two  classes  are  still  to  be  distinguished ; 
since,  with  some  of  them,  the  monarcbian  interest  of  the  common  re- 
ligious faith,  or  of  reason,  predominated,  the  interest  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  person  of  Christ,  the  interest  of  Christian  piety  in  the 
proper  sense,  being  a  quite  subordinate  matter ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
others,  both  these  interests  were  combined,  and  both  cooperated  with 
equal  power ;  and  in  close  connection  with  this  difference  was  another, 
that  wlule  with  the  one  class  the  dialectic,  critical  iaculty  of  the 
understanding  was  supreme,  with  the  other  it  was  the  practical  element 
and  Chriatlao  feeling  which  predominated.*     The  former  were  of  the 

1  A1r«>d^  menlioned.  per  credentiam  pan  at,  qDonism  et  f/un  T»- 

■Orig.ia  Jofinn.T.II.t3:Td]rD^^ailr  jii(a/dn' a jdnribiu  Diis  necali  oil  uoicnn 

^^a&iov^  Elvtii  eOx^f'^i'OfK  T&paiiatj^^  ciiLi-  el  verum    Deiim   iransfert,  trpavfsrtmt  sd 

^mifiiiiaiic  Ho  ivayopiiaai  i^coif.  oJhovo^iii',  (llio  Irinilj  lo  be  connected  villi 

■  Thia  ia  conarmed  by  Ttrlalllan,  adv.  th«  anltj'.J     Monarch iain,   inqaiaoL,    lene 

Pruteam,  c.  3:  Simplicfa  quique,  no  diKS-  miu. 

rim  imprndentea  et  uik<a,  qua  major  *em-  *  Origia  cUnri;  diitingnislws  IbeM  iwo 
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0[»nioa  th&t  in  the  church  extern  the  distance  was  not  Bnfficientlj^ 
marked  between  Christ  and  the  only  true  Ood.  They  denied  (hat 
Christ  W&0  divine  in  every  sense,  and  would  only  admit  that  he  was 
divine  in  a  certwn  sense.  They  ^ught,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
Uke  all  other  men ;  but  that  from  the  first  he  was  actuated  and  giuded 
by  that  power  of  God,  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  bestowed  on  him  in 
Wger  measure  Chan  on  any  other  messenger  or  prophet  of  Ood ;  and 
that  it  was  precisely  on  this  account  be  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of 
God.  Thej  diHered  from  the  Ebionites,  properly  so  called,  in  this, 
that  they  did  not  believe,  with  them,  such  a  union  of  Christ  with  God 
hnd  first  taken  place  at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  regarded 
it  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development;  since  in  fact  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

But  the  second  class  consisted  of  those  whom  not  merely  the  inter- 
est for  Monotheism  or  Monarchianism,  in  which  a  Jew  also  might 
participate,  but  the  interest  at  the  same  time  for  the  fiuth  in  the  true 
deity  of  Christ,  made  opponents  of  the  hypostatical  Logos-doctrine  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  then  understood.  The  common  notion  of  the 
Logos,  that  he  had  become  man  in  Christ,  as  a  being  personally  distinct 
from,  and  subordinate  to,  God  the  Father,  although  most  intimately 
related  to  him,  appeared  to  them  to  be  too  inadeqiute  a  representation 
of  Christ.  The  idea  of  such  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  Su- 
preme God  was  revolting  to  their  faith  in  Christ :  he  was  for  thetfi  the 
only  true  and  supreme  God  himself,  who  had  revealed  himself  here 
in  humanity  so  as  he  bad  done  nowhere  else,  had  appeared  in  a  human 
body.  They  regarded  the  names  Father  and  Son  as  only  two  different 
modes  of  designating  the  same  subject,  the  one  God,  who,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  in  which  he  had  previously  Stood  to  the  world,  is 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Father ;  as  with  reference  to  his  appearance 
in  huTnanity,  he  is  called  the  Son.^  They  would  have  in  Christ  only 
the  one,  undivided  God ;  —  tiie  feeling  which  was  uppermost  with 
them,  would  admit  here  of  no  distinction  or  division.  While  the  first 
class  of  Monafchlans  recognized  nothing  in  Christ  but  the  man,  and 
banished  the  divine  element  out  of  view  ;  the  others  saw  in  him  noth- 
ing but  the  God,  and  the  human  element  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
wholly  suppressed  or  overlooked.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was  to 
make  of  the  human  appearance  simply  a  transient,  removable  veil, 
serving  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity.  Yot  we  are  igno- 
rant as  to  the  particular  way  in  which  they  developed  their  thoughts 
on  this  point.  The  more  profound  pious  feeling  among  the  huty  who 
wer«  without  education,  seems  to  have  inclined  them  rather  to  the  last> 

c1msM«;  In  Jo&nn.  T.  IT,  t  S:  llrw  dpvou.  wiih  tha  Father;  these  am  the  P&tiipa>- 

uivou^  litorriTfi  vltrii  iripav   napti  rifv   TOv  Bians:)  fl  /tpitntfidiiob^  jifv  ^eor^ra  roi  vJoC, 

warpftf,  Sfmiayovvrac  Stbu   rivoi  rdv  /axpt  riStvrar  (8  oiroD  t^   IStoTT/ra  tai  oiviinf 

6vSfiaToC  nap'  afrroft  "^^  irpotayapaiducvov,  mmi  xepifpa^,  (an  inrtiviilBsl  exiatenee, 

(they  BCkfioKledge  the  dLTiniiy  of  Chri*l,  nalora  oertii  Hnihiu  cirenmBcriple,)  rvj^i- 

bat  deny  him  a  pfmMiiMly  riiicinct  from  imnav  hipav  mi'  mn-pi^,  [the  olhcr  cIum.) 

the  Father,  and  call  him  the  Son  In  name  T.  II.  S  IS;  T.  X.  j  SI;  c  Cell.  L  VUL 

onlv,  —  the?  do  not  nmsider  him  u  such  c  13. 

in  trnlh,  iiiaimaoh  as  (he/  identiT;  him  ^  Two  hrlMnai  ivd{  imKOfitvmt 
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nentjoned  view ;  and  if,  as  appears  evident  from  the  passages  cited 
from  Tertultian  and  Origen,  this  vievr  had  many  adherents  even  as 
late  as  into  the  third  centurj,  yet  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  any 
evidence  'whatever  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Logo^octrine,  aa  if 
the  latter  had  Erst  made  its  appearance  in  the  conflict  with  some  mode 
of  apprehension  far  older  than  itself;  hut  it  might  eauly  be  the  case, 
tiiat,  while  tho  Logo»doctrine  was  becoming  moulded  into  shape  in 
theology,  the  view  just  mentioned  sprung  up  out  of  the  popular  coo- 
sciousncBS.  It  was  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  among 
ttie  laity,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  became  more  precisely 
defined  in  a  subordination-system.^  This  is  the  class,  of  whom  Origea 
says,  that  under  the  show  of  aiming  to  honor  Ckri»t,  they  teach  what 
is  untrue  of  htm.^  It  is  such  whom  he  has  in  mind,  when  he  describes, 
as  belonging  to  a  subordinate  position,  thoae  whose  Ood  is  the  Logos, 
—  who  imagined  that  in  him  they  possessed  the  whole  essence  of  God, 
and  who  held  him  to  bo  the  Father  himsolf.'  And  it  is  the  same  class, 
perhaps,  of  whom  he  says,  that  they  knew  nothing  but  Jesus  tlie 
crucified  ;  that  they  imagined  they  possessed  in  him  who  became  flesh 
tiie  entire  Logos  ;  that  they  knew  Ohrisl  only  according  to  the  flesh ; 
and  as  such  he  describee  the  great  body  of  believera,  over  agunst 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  place  the  genuine  GnosticB.*  Just  as 
Philo  disdnguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Absolute,  and 
those'who  imadne  they  have  all  in  the  I^gos,  considering  the  latter  as 
the  Supreme  God  himself;  and  as  the  Gnostics  distinguish  those  who 
elevate  themselves  to  the  Supreme  God,  and  those  who  held  the  Det»- 
iurge  to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself;  so  Origen  distinguishes  those 
who  elevate  themselves  to  Ood  the  Father  himiself,  and  those  wbo 
never  proceeded  beyond  the  Son,  and  held  him  to  he  the  Father 
himself.'     These  latter  were  usually  denonunated  Patripassians,^  —  a 

1  Instead  of  bring  Bble,  wiih  Dr.  Biinr,  ^Xpiariv  koI  Tairm  taTaopu/ilvov,  rdv  ftv6- 

(whme  posiiions  we  have  not  n^leclod  to  lievov  aupxa  ioyov  ri  iraf  vo^'oovrtf  rival 

connLder  in  tlie  slateinenL  above  ^ven.}  to  rov  i^yov^  XpurrOv  fUTii  aapxa  uovov  yivw^ 

rcpircl  the  Lo;;og-doctrinc  as  an  atlempt  to  anovar  touvtov  Si  tm-i  ri  irf^Oof  ruv  irt- 

Slrike  tlie  mean  between  the  two  ilHsses  of  jrurmiUrai    vo/ulfiiiivuv.     Tet  we    should 

Ihe  Monnrehiann,  anit  lo  account  hence  for  not  omit  to  notice,  ihu  in  the  aborc-cilcd 

Its  iprcnd ;  we  most  on  the  conErary  main-  pniwige,  Malrh.  T.  XVII.  S  14,  Orijrcn  di*- 

tain.  that  it  was  preciselv  the  nnlilfieAia  of  tiniraijiies   ttiose  who.  oat  of  a  mi-<[akeii 

(he  Logoa-iloctrine  in  ihe  rorm  of  auSordin-  wish  to  honor  Christ,  identify  him  with  tha 

alion,  which  called  forth  Pathpa^aianism.  Fnlher,  from   the  great  mnis  of  onbodox 

We  discern  in  ihis  last  tendency  the  ghtds  belicvcra,  who,  thoogh  thcT  do  not  consider 

Inlercsl,  ex[ires«inK  itself  in  a  purely  prsc-  Christ  as  a  mere  prophet,'yet  are  far  from 

tical  way,  wiihont  dialeccte  reasoninf;,  which  having  a   inffldently  hi^b  conception  of 

tfierwafdi  sooKht  Iw  satisttiction  by  meana  him,  are  tmable  to  form  to  ihemseliea  t.nj 

of  dialectic  reasoning,  in  the  malured  no-  clear  conception  of  his  character.  Of  £]:1m, 

tion  of  the  Homoiliion.  xfv  /J)  rj  ii^a  lif  ttpo^npi  atrbv  fx^ai,  ^ 

■  InMalth.  T.  XVII.  (  14:  04  va/iuniov  ti  wot'  Hv  Ixuaar  ttbr&v,  nMii  IXerrav  tipn- 

»Iku  imip  oinji  ToOe  rd  i^eWij  fpowoiwrar  am  aitrin  oi  lant',  oiiHv  rpavmnrrf  ntpt 

ticpt  aiiTOBt   ftaraaia   too   ioiaicai    airdv,  airrnC. 

Stroui  tlair  al  (ray;tn»ref  B'arpif  Koi  vlaS  -  01  /ih/  6eiv  Ijown  riv  rHv  Wiw  <3tltr, 

tmoittii  Koi  Tj  imntraoii  Iva  diSivrti  tivat  of  Si  irapii  roirtwf  icimpai  ianifiaa  iiri 

»dii  Karipa  Hoi  rtv  vldv,  ij  brinoi^  fiavy  aii  riv  vldv  TOii  Sroi.  rtv  Xjuord*  airoi.     L.  c. 

Totf  hniiiaei  dioipouvrtc  rt  Iv  4irowif«ww.  '  Qui  tinam  eandemquc   subsisUmliaiB 

lie  diatinguinhee  such  from  heretics.  Pacris  ac  Filii  aisevenint,  unam  personam 

*  '0  ioj-of  Tina  rCiti  tv  aoru  ItrravTiM  t4  dnohag  nominibns  anhjaceulcm,  «ii  latin* 

irih'  tai  t€mi  jraTipa  aliTdv  vo/ufairTUii  latt  Facripaaalani  appeilantur.     Orig.  fngmCBb 

itif.    In  Joann.  T.  II.  S  3.  Commentai.  in  ep.  ad  TiUun. 

*L.  c:  Oi  foidiv  M&Tv,  d  l4  IvooOi' 
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name  which  wonld  be  applied  to  them,  however,  onlj  bj  those  who 
muntained   the    sabordination-tlieory  of  the   church ;  ^  and   on  the 

rnd  that  they  saw  it  must  tend  to  impiur  the  sapeiior  dignity  of 
Father,  if  that  was  transferred  to  iam  which  conld  only  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  Logos,'  who  came  into  all  manner  of  contact  with  the 
creature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  Heveral  phaaea 
of  Monarchianiam. 

As  it  regards  the  first-named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  it 
in  the  Roman  church ;  and  since  it  has  been  found  that  Monarchiana 
of  tiie  third  centary  appeal  to  the  agreement  of  the  older  Roman  bish- 
ops with  their  views,  modem  inquirers  have  been  led  to  infer  fromlhia 
circumstance,  that  the  Monarchian  tenet  was  in  this  church  originally 
the  prevailing  one,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  unknown  to  it: 
and  this  was  connected  with  another  posidon,  namely,  that  the  Roman 
church  had  its  origin  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  if  this  last  position  ia 
an  erroneous  one,  and  the  Pauline,  Qentile-Chiistian  element  must  be 
regarded  much  rather  aa  the  originid  one  in  this  case,^  (as  we  think  we 
have  shown  it  mnst  be,  in  another  place,*)  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments for  such  a  supposition  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  on 
nch  a  supposition,  it  would  be  least  of  all  possible  to  account  for  the 
&vorable  reception  which  the  Fatripasstans  met  with  at  Borne ;  for  it 
ia  evident,  that  there  was  nothing  which  so  contradicted  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  JewUh  Chrukam,  nothing  so  far  alien  from  Kbio» 
itiam,  as  ihi»  theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  We  have  seen, 
in  &ot,  that  the  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians  stand  in  well-defined 
oppoeition  to  each  other.  Hence  both  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time 
have  been  dominant  in  this  church,  cannot  have  sprung  out  of  its  oii^ 
nal  element;  although  one  sidemight  doubtless,  by  its  extreme  positions, 
have  called  forth  the  other.  Now,  if  Patripassianiam  was  the  predomi- 
nant  doctrine,  this  would  least  of  all  have  presented  any  foothold  for 
the  other  classett  of  the  Monarchians.  These  could  expect  nothing 
after  this,  but  to  meet  with  the  warmest  resistance.  But  if  that  ten- 
dency of  Monarchianism  which  was  more  nearly  akin  to  Ebionitism  bad 
its  ground  in  the  original  doctrine  of  this  church,  the  favorable  recep- 
tion which  a  Fatripassian  teacher  met  with  here,  could  not  be  accountecl 
for.  The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  Irenseus  with  the  Roman 
ehnrch,*  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  which  he  especially  appeals,  testi- 
fies against  the  esistence  of  such  a  Monarchian  tendency  opposed  to 
the  I^gos-doctrine  in  this  church.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that 
those  Monarchians  were  at  home  in  Rome :  they  came  from  some  other 
quarter  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  where  was  a  confluence  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  from  all  directions.  The  Monarchians  of  th« 
first  class  did  in  fact,  from  the  first,  meet  even  here  with  a  very  un&>- 

*In«  diirennt  tenM  from  whMwM  in-  »  See  thBword»  of  Tertntltan,  cited  ■(»»•! 

tend«d,  when,  ai  a  luer  period,  IhoM  who  P«ter  philosophomm  Deos. 

wereacra-^^ornot  duly  dUlinjniiihing  the  *  Sc«  ray  Apo^iol.  Zcitolter,  rol.  I.  p.  Sa4. 

divine  aiid  tlie  human  in  ChiiU  were  da-  •See  Tol.  I.  p.  30*. 
Bomiaateii  Theopaichilei. 
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Torable  reception.  Bat  as  to  tho  circamstMice  of  their  appealing  to 
their  agreement  with  the  more  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Roroan  cbnrch, 
this  just  as  little  proves  that  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Roman  chnrch 
reall;  fovored  them,  as  their  appeal  nhich  thej  also  made  to  the  Bcrip> 
tores  of  the  New  Testament  proves  diat  the  latter  favored  them>  The 
tnie  state  of  the  case  probably  was,  then,  that  they  umply  took  adran- 
t^  of  the  more  crude  and  undigested  form  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Boman  church  to  introduce  their  own. 

The  founder  of  this  Monarchian  p&rtj  in  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
a  certain  Theodotua,  a  loathBr^dresaer  (ffmrepc)  from  BTEantium.^  It 
is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  interpreted  the  language  of  the 
an^l,  <^Luke  1 :  31,)^  that  although  he  acknowledged  nothing  of  aa 
indwelling  divine  nature  in  Christ,  he  yet  supposed  that  Christ  had 
grotrn  up  from  the  beginning  under  the  special  influence  of  the  diviae 
Spirit.  The  language  was  not,  he  siud,  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  enter 
into  thee ;  therefore  the  fact  here  denoted  was  not  an  incarnation  of 
the  divine  Spirit,*  bat  only  a  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  Mary. 
Whence  too  it  appears  that  he  by  no  means  denied  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christ's  nadvity ;  of  which  therefore  he  is  unjustly  ac- 
cused by  Epiphanius.  The  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  is  stud  to  have 
ezeommunicated  him  from  the  church,  whether  this  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  second  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century :  yet  his  party 
continued  to  propagate  itself,  independently  of  the  dominant  church, 
and  endeavored  to  get  into  notice  by  contriving  to  elect  for  its  bishop 
Natalis,  a  venerated  confessor.  The  latter  seems,  however,  to  have  io- 
troduccd  a  schism  into  his  own  breast,  by  departing  from  a  conviction 
which  had  once  given  him  strength  for  conflict  and  suficring.  The  d» 
quiet  of  his  heart  manifested  itself  in  frightful  dreams  and  visions ;  sad 
in  the  end  he  penitently  returned  back  to  the  Catholic  church.^ 

There  arose,  independently  of  this  Theodotus,  another  Monarchian 
Beet  in  Rome,  whose  founder  is  called  Artenxon.  It  is  certain  that  the 
party  which  derived  its  origin  from  this  man  did  not  acknowledge  Theo- 
dotus as  belonging  to  them ;  and  if  they  supposed  they  could  appeal  to 
their  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  had 
excommunicated  Theodotus,  they  must  either  have  assumed  that  their 
doctrine  differed  from  that  of  Theodotus,  or  that  the  latter  had  been 
excommunicated  for  other  reasons  than  his  erroneous  doctrines.  Tht 
latter  may  be  supposed,  if  the  somewhat  highly  colored  and,  as  we 
must  admit,  not  sufficiently  well-supported  account,*  that  Theodotus 

1  Althonzh  we  ja»j  be  inrlincd  to  snp-  he  diwUimrd  all  knowltdj^  of  snrh  >  be- 

piMB  IhM  tha  Artemaniles  did  nol  rtceive  inj;.    We  should  not  Rir^l  hen,  ihnt  thcM 

the  go^iicl  or  John,  yd  we  mast  aitmic  thai  words  wet's  in  fart  rcrcrrrd,  at  thiit  time,  u> 

ihey  afLnoiv!edj;ed  the  epifiiira  of  Psul.  the  itirnrnalion  of  the  Lofiw.     Sen  Justia 

*  The  latter  ii  re|>ait«d  by  Epiplunini  M.  Apolt^i.  II.  ed.  Colon,  f.  75:  Td  irviifM 
and  Thcodoretas.  xal  r^  Jtirvofia'  ripi  iropd  Stoi  oiiiiv  uU« 

'  His  wonla.  cited  bj  R[iiphaniD9  herta.  vo^aai  ^i/uc  17  rdr  U^ov. 
S4,  ai« :  Hal  atrt  td  rvayjthnt  ifij  rj  Ma-  *  If  we  raa*  trust  to  the  repor.  of  nn  op- 
pi^  nvril^  mpioii  tm^acrat  nl  oi.  ad  ponent.    Euuh.  lib.  V.  c.  SB. 
ait  ilirr  irveH/m  KVplov  ycv^atrai  iv  coi.  *  Besides  bein;:  ritcd    in  Epipbanina,  it 

*  Whether  it  won,  thnt  bj  tliis  diTins  maj  he  fband  in  the  appendices  to  Tertid- 
^Hiit  Im  nadenlood  the  Logos,  or  whether  lian'i  FrauciipiuHia,  c  53. 
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ms  fint  excommoiiiGated  from  the  church  on  account  of  hia  denial  of 
the  faith  under  a  persecution,  may  have  some  foundation  of  tjntb. 
The  Arteroonitea  continued  to  propagate  theroeelreB  in  Rome  till  far 
into  the  third  century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  Roman 
presbyter  Noratianus  still  conmdered  it  neceaBary,  in  bis  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  to  notice  pu^icnlarly  the  objections 
of  that  party;  and,  daring  thelaterSamosatenian  disputes,  it  was  spoken 
of  as  a  party  still  in  existence. 

If  the  Arteraonites  pretended  that  what  they  called  the  truth,  haA 
been  preserved  in  the  Roman  church  down  to  Uie  time  of  the  Romaa 
bishop  Zephyrinus,  yet  this,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  signifieB 
nothing  more  here  than  it  does  in  the  other  cases,  where  they  cited  th« 
older  church  teachers  generally  and  the  apostles  themselves  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  When  a  man  entrenches  himself 
in  some  particular  dogmatic  interest,  and  makes  that  his  central  posi- 
tion, be  can  easily  expUin  every  thing  in  conformity  with  his  own  views, 
and  find  everywhere  a  reflection  of  himself.  But  when  they  asserted, 
that  from  the  time  of  Victor's  successor,  Zepbynnus,  the  true  doctrine 
ID  this  church  become  obscured  ^  —  some  fact  must  be  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  assertion,  which  unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  accurately  to  ascert^.  Peihaps  by  these 
very  disputes,  the  Roman  church  was  led  to  fix  some  more  clearly  de> 
fined  doctrinal  distinction  or  Other,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  mtei^ 
e«ts  of  this  party.  But  the  Roman  bishops,  who,  even  at  this  earlj 
period,  held  bo  tenaciously  to  traditional  forms,  even  in  unimportant  m^ 
ters,  would  hardly  be  induced  to  exchange,  at  once,  the  Monarchianism 
received  from  their  predecessors,  for  the  Logos-doctrine  coming  to  them 
from  abroad  ;  and  such  a  change,  moreover,  did  not  admit  of  being  so 
easily  efiected. 

As  it  regards  the  tendency  of  mind  in  which  the  doctrine  of  these 
Artemonites  originated,  wo  are  fiimiahed  with  a  very  instructive  bint 
on  this  subject,  in  one  of  the  objections  brought  against  them.  Thej 
busied  themselves  a  good  deal  with  mathematics,  dialectics,  and  criti- 
rism;  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  with  Tbeophrastus.  It 
was,  thea,  a  predominantly  reflective,  critical,  dialectic  bentof  nund^ 
which,  in  their  case,  encroached  on  the  fervency  and  depth  of  Christian 
feelings.  Tbey  were  for  a  Christianity  of  the  understanding,  without 
any  mystical  element.  Every  thing  of  a  transcendent  character,  every 
thing  which  would  not  adapt  itself  to  their  dialectic  categories,  was  to 
be  expurged  from  the  system  of  faith.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  they 
devoted  particular  attention  to  the  Aristotelean  philosophy.  We  per^ 
ceive  here  the  different  kinds  of  influence  exerted  by  the  systems  of 
^iloBophv;  the  Platomc  being  employed  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  while  the  opposite  direction  of  mind,  tending  to  combat 
tbat  doctrine,  leaned  te  the  side  of  the  Aristoteleau. 

It  was  alleged  agiunst  those  Artemonites,  that,  under  the  pretence  ot 
emending  the  text  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they  indulged  in  a  very  ar- 
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Itttruy  kind  of  criticism.  An  accnsation  of  Urn  sort  from  &t  montii  «f 
oppooeots  is  in  itself,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  enUtled  to  much  cr«<Ut. 
^Qre  wu  ever  a  strong  inclination  to  charge  those  who  deviated  from 
the  church  doctrine,  whenever  the^  cited  other  readings  than  thoae 
irhich  vere  customanlj  received  in  the  church,  with  iaterpolaljng  and 
eormptJug  the  holj  scriptures  so  as  to  make  them  favor  those  Ofno- 
tona  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church.'  But  the  peculiar  intellec- 
tual bent  of  these  people  renders  it  not  improbable,  that  they  did 
indulge  in  a  licentious  criticism,  fevering  the  interest  of  their  own  pecof 
liar  dogmas.  Their  antagoniste  speak  of  the  variations  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  several  recen^ons  of  the  text  proceeding  from  the  the<h 
lo^ans  of  this  party,  as  each  was  ambitious  to  acquire  importance  bj 
his  skill  in  criticism.' 

Many  of  the  Artemonites  were  led  also  by  this  critical  bent  of  mind, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  confound  together  the  fun- 
damental positions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  to  combat  the 
practice  of  implying,  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation,  every  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were  for  h(M- 
ing  the  two  positions  mora  distinctly  apart ;  far  diBtinguishing  more  clearly 
die  new,  specifically  Christian  element  from  that  of  the  Old-Testament 
Roriptnres.  Possibly,  also,  they  may  hare  discriminated  mora  carefiilly 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  agency  exerted  by  the  Holy  Sinrit  in  the 
ease  of  the  New-Testament,  from  that  in  the  case  of  me  Old-Test^ 
ment  scriptures.  To  the  latter  they  may  not  have  ascribed  the  same 
authority  as  to  the  former.^ 

1  TenntliM'*  PnMcriptioiu :  Ubi  TcrlUi  Bnt  when  I  flod  Dr.  Baor  •ndoavorinit  w 

diicipUnK  et  (idol  Cliriitmnn,  illic  erit  rcri-  eilablUh  a  connection  Iwtvcen  the  lenden<7 

tu  icripluTmruin  etexpoaiLionum.   De  pre-  here  dcgrribed  anil  the  ten  of  MiinHon.I 

■cript  C  IS.  most  be  ■lloired  lo  mj,  ifiU  I  tee  no  jcroand 

*  Than  were  mnny  reipien  of  the  New  irhalcvor  for  anj  inch  h/poihcsii.    IfUietc 

Twlsment,  insciilicd  with  ihc  numes  of  ihe  people  npreed  wiih  the  srhnol  of  Mnrcioo 

«rida  of  the  aeTcnd  soi  ta  Fram  which  [he  in  oppoainj;  the  prncitce  of  ranraanding  lo- 

nnsion   of   tits   text   proceeded.     noUuv  cether  the  fandxniental  pociiiona   uT    ibe 

i(&mfpat">')  i^n-  eiiri^^ii'U.  ^"^  fi  fiAori-  Old  >nd  the  New  Tcnament,  (and  jct  ifaei 

fiuC  tpitfpatSiu   toOi  /loiJijruf  alrriiv,  Ti  were  certainly  very  far  from  nroceeding  to 

if  htiirov  o^ruv,  if  airot  Koiovoi,  Karup-  the  same  length  in  thii  opposition  at  Mai^ 

Aiuiva.    Enieb.  L  V.  c  SS.  don  did,)  thia  cannot  potiaibly  be  regarded 

■  We   inter   lhi«   from  ihe  remai-ltable  aa  BnEDcient  evidence  of  any  relationship 

wordi  in  the  controveniat  notice  jast  cited,  of  tlieira  with  the  sect  of  Mardon.    They 

EdmI).  1.  V.  c.  SB :  'EviH  iT  airCni  Mi  ra-  were  driven  to  thii  mall  from  an  entinly 

paaatoi  ^iuaop  air^  (r^  71"^)  "^'  different  Etanins-point,  by  an  intellertoal 

ixiAt  &inr^auftv<H  Ton  re  vi/tm'  Kot  TOvf  tendency  directly  opposed    lo  that  of  the 

irpe^TOt.    ttvo/uni    Koi    udian    diiaiTxaJJai  Miui^ionites.     Hnd  they  stood  in  any  ion 

(hero  a  word  miut  have  slipped  out,  for  I  of  connection  with  tlie   soct  of   Mardoo, 

do  not  feel  al  liberty  to  supply  l^eKo,  nor  other  Christians  certainly  would  never  faav* 

do  I  believe  that  this  ia  the  word  inisainB;.  had  so  much  lo  do  irith  Ihcm,  hut  wonld 

Neither  can  I,  with  Sirath,  take  these  words  have  repelled  them,  wiihoat  ceremony,  from 

as  in   apposition  with  :|;(i^ror,|   upo^aaei  their  iodety,  as  notorious  heretiea.    Bn 

;|:apiroc  (under  the  pretext,  that  they  would  neither  can  we  believe,  that  it  was  to  thla 

glorify  the  (race  bestowed  by  the  gospel)  party  the  onpoucnts  belonged  whom  Ter- 

elf  lazarm'  airoXeia(  i?jr9pov  namiiad^aini,  laltisn  combatii  as  a  Montanist,  (set  above, 

Va  may  here  compsre  what  Oriinn  layt  p  SSi.note  3;)  fbrhed  it  been  inhiapowa 

of  the  sune  class:  Qui  Spiritum  Sanctum  lo  charge  theM  opponents  with  incJi  enoM 

■liam  quidam  dtuni  esse,  gni  fuit  prophe-  u  the  above-described,  he  wonM  eatafedt^ 

tis^  alinm    antem,  qni   fuit  in   apoatolis.  not  have  allowed  such  an  oppoftwii^  ta 

nifmeaL  Commentar.  in  ^sL  ad  TUiun.  put  wiiluHU  ftmiling  liiDMlf  of  iL 
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We  recognize  tlie  same  tendency  in  the  oldest  opponents  of  Jc^'s 
gospel,  vho  were  connected  with  this  party, — tbeBo-called  jllEi(7t,vhQiD 
«e  nave  already  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  t^at  pushed  the  antithesis  of  Mon- 
tanism  to  its  farthest  extreme  on  the  other  side.^ 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Monarchians,  the  Patripatnant,  the  first 
one  of  the  party  who  comes  to  our  knowledge  is  the  confessor  Praxeat. 
He  came  from  Asia  Minor,  the  fatber^land  of  Monarchianism,  where  h« 
bad  made  himself  known  as  an  antagoniat  of  Montanism  ;  fVom  which 
drcumstance,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  peculiar  direc- 
tion he  took  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  any  conneo- 
fjon  wha,tever  with  this  opposition  ;  especially  if  we  consider  that  the 
prophetic  spirit  of  the  Montanists  iteelf,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
assumed  in  the  first  place  an  Old-Tcstauicnt  form,  nnd  spoke  in  the  name 
of  God  the  Father  only.  lie  aflerwards  travelled  to  Rome,*  and  by 
his  influence  induced  ttie  Roman  bishop,  either  Eleutherus  or  Victor, 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Montanists  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  at  that  time  encountered  no  opposition  on  the  score 
of  his  Fatripassianism  ;  whether  it  was  that  men  were  less  disposed  to 
examine  rigidly  into  the  creed  of  the  confessor ;  or  that,  amidst  the  ne- 
gotiatioDS  respecting  many  other  important  matters  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  church,  this  difference  in  doctrine  never  happened  to  be 
mentioned ;  or  that  Fraxeas  found  in  the  church  doctrine  at  Rome, 
which  as  yet  was  not  very  precisely  defined,  a  point  of  union  for  his 
own  riews,  and  by  hia  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  fwth  in  Christ,  as  the  God- 
Buui,  perhaps  by  his  hostility  to  the  other  party  of  the  Monarchians, 
won  over  the  public  opinion  m  his  favor.  He  next  went  to  Cartliage, 
where  too  he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before-described  pious 
interests  of  simple  fiuth  in  the  laity,  which  had  not  yet  passed  through 
any  process  of  dieola^cal  development.^  Yet  here  an  opponent  of  tins 
doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a  controversy  arose.  If  we  may  believe 
the  hostilely-disposed  Tertullion,  Prajceas  was  induced  to  recant  bis 
opinions.^  Yet  we  should  here  probably  distinguish  between  the  real 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  fact  by  an  antagonist.  It 
may  he  doubted  whether  the  explanation  of  Fraxeas,  to  which  Tertut 
lian  alludes,  may  not  have  been  wmply  a  vindication  of  hie  doctrine 
agtunst  some  tolsely  charged  concluuons.  Somewhat  later,  when  Ter^ 
tuUian  had  already  gone  over  to  the  Montanlstic  party,  the  controversy 
broke  out  afresh  ;  and  he  had  now  a  double  motive  for  wridng  agunst 
Fraxeas. 

According  to  his  representatjons,  there  were  two  possible  ways  of 
eonstruing  the  doctrine  of  Fraxeas :  either  that  he  denied  the  exists 
mce  of  any  distinction  in  the  being  of  God  himself — denied  the  ez- 
wtence  of  any  duality  in  Grod,  which  might  seem  to  be  presupposed  bj 
Christ's  iq)peBrancc,  even  a  duaUty  understood  merely  in  a  formal  sense — 

>  See  *l>or«,  p.  Ste.  m:   Dormirntihoi   mnltii   in  nnpUaMh 

*  For  the  predM  time,  lee  mbore,  p.  BI3,  doetnMt.    c  Prexum,  c.  I. 
sote  3,  and  iii.  *  Hii  I*n^«ee    ii :    Cifenl  p 

*  TcTtnllUn't  wordt,  where  he  ti  apeakfrig  <lortor  de  (mcndatlone  nu  et  tnu 
«f  ttie  tpread  of  tUi  doctrine  in  Conhagt,  graphnm  apnd  paTchkot.    L.  e. 
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and  ap^ed  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  umply  with  reference  to 
his  bodjlj  appearance  on  earth ;  ^  or  that  he  admitted  the  doctrine  of  a 
divine  Logos  in  a  certain  sense.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  not  onlj 
have  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  v'lQi  reference  to  hi 
human  appearance,  but  he  would  have  acknowledged  a  distincdon,  from 
(ho  creation  of  the  world,  between  the  hidden,  invimble  God,  and  bi'm 
who  revealed  himself  in  the  work  of  creation,  in  Ae  Theophanies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  in  a  human  body,  in  Christ.  In  the 
li^t-montioned  relation,  God  would  he  called  the  Logos  or  the  Son.  By 
extending,  in  some  sense,  his  activity  beyond  himself,  and  so  generat- 
ing the  Lagos,  he  thus  made  himself  a  Son.'  Now  TertuUian,  when 
he  expresses  himself  in  this  last  way,  has  either  failed  to  enter  fiilly 
enough  into  the  wliole  connection  of  his  opponent's  mode  of  thinking, 
has  transferred  to  Praxeaa  his  own  way  of  construing  the  meaning  of 
Praxeas,  or  else  diiTerent  views  must  have  existed  amoDg^Praxeas  fol- 
lowers, according  to  the  degree  of  their  intellectual  culture,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  the  church  terminology. 
To  this  class  of  Monarchians  belongs,  moreover,  Nbftus,  who  ^ 
peared  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  at  Smyrna.'  It  is  a  chu^ 
acteristic  fact,  and  serves  to  conBnn  what  we  have  said  before  re- 
specting the  import  of  Fatripassianism,  that  when  Noetus  was  cited 
before  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  to  answer  for  the  erroneous  doctrine 
of  which  he  was  accused,  he  alleged  in  his  defence  that  hia  doctrine 
tended  only  to  honor  Christ.  "  Of  what  evil  am  I  guilty,"  asud  he, 
"  when  I  glorify  Christ  ?  "  *  The  unity  of  God  and  Christ,  this  only 
God  —  was  his  motto.  In  proof  of  hia  doctrine  he  referred  to  Rom. 
9 :  5,  where  Christ  is  called  God  over  all ;  —  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
John  10:  30,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one;"  —  perh^>s  also' to  the 
words  John  14 :  9,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  It 
appears,  from  these  e.iamples,  that  Fatripassianism  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  St.  John's  gospel,  03  well  as  to  others ;  and  it  is  evident, 
how  slight  are  the  grounds  furnished  by  the  spread  of  such  doctrines 
for  presuming  that  this  gospel  was  either  not  known  to  exist,  or  not  re- 
ceived. If,  in  the  case  of  Fraxeas,  we  were  still  uncertain  whether  he 
made  the  distinction  between  God  hidden  within  himself  and  God  in 
his  self-manifestation,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  evident  from  the 
report  of  Thcodoretus,  that  Noetiis  made  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  his 
Tcry  starting-point.  There  is  one  God,  t!u'  Father,  who  is  inviable 
when  he  pleases ;  abd  appears  (manifests  himself)  when  he  pleases ; 

1  See  TartDllinn,  c  FraxeBm  c.  ST.  that  othen  berore  him  had  alrcadf  bnwcbed 

*  L.  c  c  10, 14,  and  afl.  The  ohjccUoni  one  of  the  aame  kind,  aniong  wbom  be 
of  Baur  cannot  move  me.  The  pasuge  namea  two  individoali  nnknown  to  la, 
nurLcd  c  14,  eapeeiall/.  where  the  writer  Epiffonioi  and  Cleomenee. 

ii  epenking  of  (he  application  of  the  doc-  '  Vid.  Hippolyt  c  Ifo£L  t  I :  Tl  ovr  so- 
trine  U)  the  Old  Teitameat,  leadi  necetu-  *Av  mtCi,  dDfufwv  rii-  Xptariv; 
rilv  to  this  result  '  1  laj  "pertntpi^  be^oae  it  ii  not  abeo- 

*  Theodoretni,  together  with  HippolTtiu,  Inlelj  certain  from  the  words  of  HJppillT- 
furnishe*  the  most  chanKteriatic  nation  of  tna,  whether  he  ii  aiuweting  an  objectioa 
thi<  doctrine,  (vid.  UeereL  &b.  III.  c.  3.1  aaaatlji  made,  or  oolj  «aa  which  M  oa» 
Ba  correctly  reraartu  that  Noetiu  set  forth  conoeiTed  poMihla. 

w>  Daw  docnine  invented  by  himMlC  bat 
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bnt  tbe  same,  whether  visible  or  invi^ble,  begotten  or  nnbegotten. 
Theodoretus  refers  this  last  expression  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  —  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  in  this  instance  rightly  taken  the  sense 
of  the  man ;  whether  the  latter  had  not  in  hia  mind  the  fiwtiait  rm  iiyaa ; 
and  by  this  he  could  have  understood  here  nothing  else  than  God's  ac- 
tivity without  himself.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  bo  appropriated 
the  Logos-doctrine  of  John  aa  to  understand  by  the  Logos  only  a  desig- 
nation for  God  proceeding  forth  from  his  hidden  essence,  —  God  re- 
vealing himaelf ;  —  the  same  God,  denominated,  in  diffi!rent  relations, 
£v  and  y^fot. 

In  the  conflict  with  these  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians,  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unfolded  itself —  and  in  two  different  quarters, 
in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  latter,  the  doctrine 
of  subordination  became  firmly  established  in  connection  with  the  hypo6- 
tatical  view  of  the  Logos ;  since  in  the  controversy  with  the  Monar- 
chians, who  denied  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  that  distinction  becams 
still  more  prominently  set  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  the 
Western  mind,  starting  from  the  doctrine  of  subordinatioh  received 
along  with  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  is  ever  striving  to  make  promi- 
nent the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  connection  with  this  distincdon. 
The  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Logos  could  have  been  known  from 
the  gospel  of  John,  without  any  use  being  made  of  it,  however,  for  a 
speculative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  This  first 
took  place,  when  a  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  particularly  in  the  Platonic  school, 
thongh  after  a  superficial  manner  and  more  under  the  impulse  of  a  reli- 
gious than  of  a  philosophical  interest,  came  into  contact  with  Christian- 
ity, The  first  author  still  extant,  in  whom  this  character  may  be  dis- 
cerned, is  Justin  Martyr.'  He  availed  himself,  in  hia  speculations  (aa 
Philo,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  been  known  to  him  and  to  have  influ- 
enced him,  had  already  done)  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  term  Li^ 
gos,  which  denotes  both  reason  and  word.  Hence  the  comparison  of 
Sie  reason,  which  dwells  in  God,  (the  ioj^r  htiiu^frog,)  and  the  revela- 
tion of  this  reason,  appearing  creatively  withont — the  self-subsistent 
Word,  Qoyoi  upti^oputa^,  the  word  aa  it  stands  i-elated  to  the  thought,)  by 
which  the  ideas  of  the  divine  reason  are  revealed  and  become  actual- 
ized. Accordingly  this  word  —  so  taught  Justin  —  emanated  from 
God  before  all  creation,  (being  his  self-manifestation,)  as  a  personal- 
ity derived  from  God's  essence,  and  ever  intimately  united  with  him 
by  this  community  of  essence,  —  a  distinction  which  does  not  arise  out 


TltiSteSai  Toif  it'  oirotJ  itiaxStiai,     Dial,  hia  apostolic  tommentarid ;  for,  inilced.  ho 

Tn-ph.  f.   aST.     The  dorlrine   ronf*niing  desoribci  iheas    rommentarica    ai    hkvinf 

Chrut  as  ihe  Son  of  God  in  Ihac  higheT  been  mmpotcd  partly  bjthe  apostin  thetn- 

aetmc,  ha  thou);hl  he  found  in  ttie  im/iv^.  iclve«,  (Matthew  and  John,{  and  PBrtl};  b; 

pavtbiuiTa  ruv  dnwrrD^uv,  hv  which  phran  their  dL->ciptcs,  Lnke  and  Mark,     Taif  liiro- 

M  meaoi  Ihc  gospclr,  as  being  mcmoriali  la^fiavrvaaai,   u   tri/u   brri   ruv  irnxnoiiM 

of  (Sirisl'a  life.    See  f.  337 ;  and  when  all  ml  ruv  iKcivoit  irapoKoioifS^maiTui'  awn 

the  acattered  alluiiont  to  (hs  gospel  of  r^oi.    Dial  Tr;ph.  f.  331 
John,  in  hia  wiilmga,  are  compared  li^th- 
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aCamj  necessity  of  nature,  but  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  the  divine 
will.  The  idea  of  this  Logos,  tu  the  invisible  teacher  of  the  spiritual 
irorld,  from  nhom  all  goodness  and  truth  proceed,  Justin  employs  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Christiuiity  as  the  central  point,  where  all 
the  hitherto-scattered  rays  of  the  godlike  in  humanity  converge, —  U» 
absolute  relij;ion,  in  nhich  all  that  has  been,  till  now,  fragmentary  and 
rent  piece-meal,  is  brought  together  into  a  hij;her  unity  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  full  and  unalloyed  revelation  of  the  absolute, 
diviue  Logos  in  Christ,  with  the  partial  and  fragmentary  revelations — 
60  fragmentary  as  to  contradict  each  other  —  of  truth  in  the  human 
consciousness,  growing  from  the  implanted  seed  of  the  Logos,  which  ia 
of  one  nature  with  that  eternal,  divine  reason.'  The  same  fimdamental 
view  we  find  in  the  other  apologetic  writers ; '  but  we  may  notice,  in 
the  case  of  Athenagoras,  how,  in  endeavoring  to  strip  away  everything 
that  savors  of  Anthropopathism,  and  in  contrasting  the  spiritually  con- 
ceived idea  of  the  Son  of  Crod  with  the  pagan  myths  concerning  sons  of 
deities,'  he  is  led  to  express  himself  on  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence, 
in  a  way  which  strikes  a  middle  course  between  the  Monarchian  theory 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  its  later  and  more  matured  form.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  above-named  Monarchians  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  authority  of  such  passages,  to  majntiun  the  higher  an- 
tiquity of  their  own  form  of  doctnne. 

Thus  unfolded,  this  doctrine  passed  over  into  the  Alexandrian  school, 
whose  philosophically  cultivated  minds  strove  from  the  first  to  remove 
away  from  it  all  relations  of  time  and  analogies  of  sense,  as  the  analogy, 
for  example,  drawn  from  the  expression  of  thoughts  in  words.*  Already 
Clement  describes  the  Logos  as  &e  ground-principle,  without  beginning 
and  timeless,  of  all  existence.'  He  transfers  what  was  taught  in  the 
Neo- Platonic  school  concerning  the  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the 
>xri>c  living  in  self-contemplation,  the  hypostatlsed  ideal  world,  to  the  ab- 
solute, the  Av,  —  he  transfers  and  applies  this  to  the  revelation  of  the  Lo- 
gos to  tbo  Father,  —  although,  at  the  position  he  occupied,  and  with  his 
mode  of  contemplating  the  universe  in  the  light  of  a  Christian  Theism, 
which  acknoivledged  a  living,  personal,  acting  God,  it  was  still  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own  purpose  the  sense  in  which  all  this 
was  meant  in  the  coherence  of  that  philosophical  system,*  The  specula- 

'  Which  proceed*  from  the  f/i^rav  iravrl        *  In  the  ioyot  Mtadcras  ind  upo^apt- 

><wi  uvSptjiruv  airp/ia  rou  loyoB,  the  narit  nog. 

Aoyoo  fiiput,  compared  with  the  i/iyuihv  rb         '  'A^ipowif  icat  ilvapjof  iprt,  ^in^^  rur 

Wm/,  irii-m  Tci  tou  ihyau  if  iari  Xpumif,  Innuv.     Strom.    I    VIII,  f.   700.      'H    tu» 

Apolog.  1.  r.  4B.  Sinjv  upxri  intuiovwtat  U  roii  i9<od  nni  io- 

>  In    Athcna^onu   afiGr   the   fullowing  parm  irpurij  isal  irpd  aiuvuv.    L.  r.  1  V.f. 

foim :  The  LogiM,  lu  God'i  indwelling  reur  S65.    Auyo^  aliniiet,    L.  c.  I.  VII.  f,  T08. 
ton,  projecu  ttie  idcni;  —  The  Logos,  u        *We  tee  this  bj  nimparin);  Clennnt, 

Word,  emuniHed  into  seir-snbsiilence,  car-  Slrom  I.  IV.  f.  S37,  wiih  Plolinns.  Ennead. 

liei  (hem  inlo  realiiniion,  fayoc  tv  Uif  (nj  III.  c  T,  seqq.    It  ia  trne,  Clement  maj 

hepyeigi;  —  »m  npoASini  tvtpyeif,  it  is  thai  not  hare  taken  nay  thing  from  FtotinoB, 

b^  which  the  ot]piDized  world  wu  fonned  who  wrote  tome  yenni  later;  but  wt  mnN 

ont  or  ehaos.  pretanpora  dorinnei  of  the  Neo-Flatonic 

•  The  irpuTW  yhrvfi/ia,  otjif  uf  ytvdfuvm-;  Khool  Glilt  older  ihnn  Flolinni.    ClenieM 

Kir  the  Father  had  from  all  eiernii;  ha  Lo>  taya :  'O  ^cif  dtuTrnkucTOf  iiv,  atx  jorai 

f<M  in  himMlf.  hnimiiionimt'    Thia  anawwa  to  the  Mct^ 
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taT«  ideaa  of  Neo-Platoniam  were,  in  his  caae,  mixed  up  with  ChrisUan 
intuitioDS.  As  we  observed  on  a  previous  page,  that  Clement  intro- 
duced into  certain  philosophical  propositions  a  religious  matter  which 
was  foreign  from  them,  so  here  too  we  see  him  striving  to  find  the  idea 
which  grew  out  of  his  own  ChristJao  consciousness  and  thought  —  this 
idea  of  the  unity  of  iJie  divine  life,  and  of  negation  and  schism  as  the 
very  essence  of  unbelief —  striving  to  find  this  idea  in  the  speculative 
maxims  of  the  Neo-PlatonJc  school  concerning  the  wSc-i  But  the  Alex- 
andrian system,  which  sprang  out  of  the  germ  furnished  by  Clement, 
was  first  carried  out  ana  moulded  into  its  perfect  shape  by  Origen  ;-^ 
and  the  influence  of  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  continued  long  to  be 
felt  in  the  Eastern  church.     The  leading  ideas  in  it  were  a»  followt. 

There  is  an  original  source  of  all  existence,  to  be  called  God  in  the 
absolute  sense  ;'  the  fountain  of  divine  life  and  blessedness  to  a  world 
of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied  to  him  by  nature,  are  also,  by 
their  coinmuiiion  with  him,  deified  and  raised  superior  to  the  limitations 
of  a  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of  this  divine  life,  which  flows  to  them 
through  their  communion  with  the  original  divine  essence,  the  more  ex- 
alted spirits  may  be  denominated,  in  a  certain  sense,  divine  beings, 
gods.^  But  as  the  airiSrof  is  the  ori^al  source  of  all  existence  and 
of  all  divine  life,  so  the  Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link  through 
which  all  communicaticm  of  life  from  him  proceeds.  This  latter  is  the 
concentrated  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  its  universal,  all-c&braciDZ 
reflection,  by  whom  the  partial  eradiations  of  the  divine  glory  are  du- 
fiised  abroad  through  the  whole  world  of  spirits.* 

As  there  is  but  one  original  divine  essence,"  so  there  is  but  one  origi- 
oal  divine  reason,  the  absolute  reason,*  through  which  alone  the  etei*- 
nal  Supreme  Being  reveals  himself  to  all  other  existences,  lie  is  to 
them  the  source  of  all  truth, — objective,  self-subsistent  truth  itaelf.  Ori- 
gen  considers  it  very  important  to  hold  fast  the  position,  that  each  sev- 
eral rank  of  reasonable  bein^,  or  each  several  intelligence,  has  not  its 
own  subjective  Logos,  but  that  one  absolute  objective  Logos,  as  well  aa 
one  absolute  objective  truth,  exists  for  all ;  the  one  truth  of  the  divine 

PUtnnii;  mnxini  ronferning  n  saprirational,  second.  I 

Inleilei-tiiiU  iniuiiion,  by  wliirh  [he  VOK-  til-  in  ChrU 

tng  ahove  itself,  soire  lo  the  cm,  —  bo  Ploti-  nbove;)  the  third,' tlio^  who  bit  conducted 

DU»  wiyi  of  the  iw :  Tiripjli^i/Kdi  -nAro  T^  first  lo  Bome  notion  of  God,  by  roroBniiing 

Toil  mi  ^iaiy,  ri'vi  uHatoiTo  i-aiiloX^  uSpaf;  iboE^  higher  diiinB  essenL-e*.  ihe  divine  In- 

What  Plnlinus  says  of  the  vovf  ta  the  ivip-  telli);enrei  whirh  aniniBle  the  plunets.    Ori- 

™o  itpim  iv  6ii(oA^  Tuv  irihruu.  «»  the  Ren  argues,  n»  Philo  had  alreiirtv  done  from 

tv  nuv,  Clement  Iransfera  to  the  Lo)>os.  Dcut.  4  :  19,  ■  eerlRln  neresaitT'of  Fol}'lh«- 

^  Beraiuu  (he  Xo^Df  a  the  iruvra  h,  —  ri  ism,  and  in  nartimlar  of  Snbciim,  in  lh« 

dc  sfrrAv  (at  r6  ij('  airoi  furrcuaat.  fiova6i-  procesi  of  the  reli)i;ion>  derelopnient  of 

k6v  tan  y'aint&ai,  litttptaitiarut  hioiipami  mankind,  ordained  by   God :   Tu  ToOf  ^ 

hi  iAtv,  n)  itt  iarurHiaoL,  iivrium  kurl  icoi  Aovaiihov^  M  n^  voi^  uvaSpofiav  fiaa, 

'  The  atXu(  #tof ,  oirolJrof-  "t,  d/ninjriif  m^v  hi  Tobroif  laraaSai  lol 

•  Mernij  TW  itavov  iJionrrof  StoiroaiC-  /i^  irlnrtiv  tnl  «du^  cut  daifimia.     Sm  ia 

/aval.    Intimately  connected  with  thit  di>-    Joonn,  T.  XIIJ  3.  

tinciion,  nianda  Orifnn'a  theory  roncemin^  •  In  Joann.  T.  IL  c  9 ;  T.  XX«1[.  &  la 

ihe  proceu  of  dia  de'elopment  of  Theiim.  *  The  airoSeaf. 

Thtg   occop*  khe   hijchMt   poiiilon,  who  *  The  aM^-fO( 

faBT«  KMrad  W  tlM  o^rMfor  hunwlfi — Ih* 
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coQsciou9ne83,  which  binds  man  with  all  the  different  ranks  of  intelfi- 

gencea  in  the  world  of  apirits.  "  Every  one  certwaly  will  admit,"  says 
Ee,  "  that  truth  is  one.  None  aurelj  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  truth 
of  Grod  ia  one  thing ;  that  of  the  a.ugel3,  another ;  and  that  of  men,  still 
another ;  ^nce,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  but  one 
truth  in  regard  to  each  one  thing.  But  if  truth  is  one,  it  rightly  fol- 
lows that  the  evolution  of  truth,  which  is  wisdom,  must  be  conceived  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  all  false  wisdom  cornea  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot 
properly  be  called  wisdom.  But  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom, 
then  the  Logos  also  is  one,  who  reveals  truth  and  wisdom  to  all  such  as 
are  capable  of  receiving  it."  Although  the  Logos,  however,  ia  by  hJs 
own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  places  himself  in  manifold  forms 
and  modea  of  activity,  according  to  the  different  positions  and  the 
different  wants  of  reasonable  beings,  to  whom  he  becomes  whatsoever  is 
necessary  for  their  well-being.  While  the  Gnostics  made  different  hy- 
postases out  of  theae  different  modea  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same 
Redeeming  Spirit,  Origen  referred  back  these  different  hypostases  to 
different  ideas  and  relations,  (imvoim ;)  but  while  he  combated  theae 
all-hypos tatising  Gnostics,  he  opposed  also  the  Monarchians,  who  re- 
duced the  whole  Triad  simply  to  different  relations  of  one  and  the  same 
divine  essence.  He  who  denied  the  independent  existence  of  the  divine 
Ijogoa,  seemed  to  him  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  subjective, —  to 
deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  objective  truth, —  to  make  of  this 
a  hare  abstract  thing ;  for  he  could  not  otherwise  conceive  of  the  divine 
Logos,  than  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  conceive  of  the  emir  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  "Not  one  of  us,"  says  Origen,'  "is  pos- 
sessed of  30  mean  an  intellect  as  to  suppose  that  the  essence  qf  ir^tK^ 
did  not  exist  before  the  earthly  appearance  of  Christ." 

Aa  Origen  explained  the  several  dengnaiions  of  the  Logos  to  be  sym- 
bolical, BO  ha  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name  Logos  itself;  and 
he  spoke  against  those  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  comparison  with 
the  T'oyo^  irpoipopuoc,  which  seemed  ao  inadequate  to  the  Alexwidrians, 
held  fast  to  the  name  Logos  alone,  and  thought  they  might  refer  to  this, 
all  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  wherea  1^  was  Sfioken  of.^  The 
notion,  which  went  along  with  this  view,  of  an  emanation  of  the  Logos 
to  sclf-subaistcnt  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  was,  like 
every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations  to  the  Eternal,  combated  by 
Origen,  He  who  fixed  no  beginning  to  the  creation,  but  supposed  it  to 
be  eternal,  would  far  leas  fix  any  beginning  here.  He  strove  to  banish 
all  notions  of  time  from  the  conception  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos. 
It  was  necessary  here  —  as  he  thought  — to  conceive  of  a  timeless 
present,  an  eternal  now ;  and  this  be  supposed  to  be  intimated  by  the 
expression  "  to^iay  "  in  the  second  Psalm.* 

In  excluding  all  notions  of  time,  it  is  also  implied,  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  conceived  as  something  vtuch 

.  '  c  CeU.  I.  Vm.  a  la.  irpo^opih'  miTpudly  olmd  h  aiMafi^  t» 

'  H  rTf  iAjjflrioi  obala.  foviiv  avat  tini  v'lbv  row  iJfOil, 

'  TireJ  enmexiK  »>"»<■«  Tu-  ifflprffoTO  #  *  In  Joanil.  L  33;  li  1. 
KopUa  fan  J\6yev  ifo&m,  ifr.  44, 1,  oIowvm 
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happened  once  ani  was  then  oTsr.  With  the  conception  of  beginning, 
that  also  of  an  end  must  be  carefully  excluded  —  it  should  be  conceived 
aa  ft  timeless,  eternal  act.  Origen  seeks  to  render  this  tbeogonic  pro- 
cess clear  hj  an  analogy  —  hy  comparing  it  with  the  process  accord- 
ing to  which  the  divine  life  developea  itself  in  believers  —  the  just  man 
not  being  born  of  God  at  once,  bv  virtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to 
him,  but  being  ever  born  anew  of  God  ;  so  that  all  the  good  be  does, 
proceeds  from  this  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.'  With  the  glory 
of  God  exists  also  its  radiation  in  the  Son  ;  from  the  light  ever  goes 
forth  its  radiation.'  We  should  not  forget  here,  that  Origen  vras  led 
into  this  view  br  his  philosophical  education  ui  the  Platonic  school ;  for 
he  only  needed  to  applj  what  was  taught  in  this  school  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  £v  to  the  vovc,  to  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Logos. 
But  here,  owing  to  the  difference  between  his  own  fundamental  position 
and  the  Kco-Platonic,  a  question  might  occur  to  him.  On  the  Neo- 
Platonic  principle,  all  teleologicai  considerations,  all  will  and  action  of 
the  absolute,  were  excluded  ;  nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but  a 
necessity  of  the  conception.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Origen's  idea 
of  God  the  Father :  — hence  the  question  arises,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  conceived  of  a  necessity  grounded 
in  the  divine  essence,  or  of  an  act  proceeding  freeiy  from  the  divine 
will.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  the  late rdev eloped  notion  of  the  unity 
of  essence  in  the  Triad,  it  would  have  resulted  from  this  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  he  wirnld  bo  led  to  distinguish  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded  in  the  divine  essence,  from  a 
fiat  of  die  divine  will  as  the  mediating  cause  of  the  creation.  But  the 
matter  presented  itself  in  a  different  aspect  to  Origen,  viewed  in  the 
Kght  of  his  principle  of  subordination,  which,  strictly  taken,  excluded 
such  a  mode  of  conception.  And  this  result,  to  which  Origen's  princi- 
ple would  lead,  he  is  said  actually  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation 
with  the  Valentinian  Candidus,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  emanation.  He  afhrmed,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  a  natural 
necessity  in  the  case  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  creation,  we  must  conceive  of  an  act  flowing  from  the 
divine  will ;  but  he  must  have  excluded  here  %\l  temporal  succession  of 
the  different  momenta.^     From  this  view  of  the  subject,  Origen  was 

I  ConceniinK  Christ:  'O-n  oLxl  tylwiiirev  ler  dmdUnr  in  partes,  sed  dicit  aabliniem 

i  irariip  riv  vUv  koI  aneTttan'  alrrdv  6  ira-  el  excelleiuissiniRm  CTeainrun  ivlunlale  ex- 

tilp  (trrd  njc  fcvcon^  ai-TOv,  iiXV  iitl  yew^  Etitisss  Patria.   BicuL  et  CKIcru  creaiuras 

oMv.    Concerning  ihe  just  mRn  :  Ob  yAp  Hieronjm.  T.  II.  contra  Rofln.  ed.  Vallarsi 

tnai  ipu  rfni  iiaum  ytytin^aiiu,  uU'  icl  T.  II.  p.  I.  p.  512.  Venet.  1767,  or  cd.  M>r- 

yrn-airdai  Kafl'  ixMrnrv  npifiv  aya^,  hi  tiaiiBY.T.  IV.  f.  HI3.     It  man  be  confreied, 

i  jevt4  tOv  iiauov  6  -Btot,  In  Jerem.  Horn,  the  source  from  which  we  obuin  this  is  not 

IX.  t  *■  wholly  10  h«  relied  on ;  Tor  we  know  not 

*  'Oom  fori  rd  ^  ifOLtiriAiv  roC  irrav-  wilh  whnt  deerea  of  care  ihe  notes  of  lhi» 

ySo/iaror,  hrt    Toaoiirov  yiiniuTOi  rS  uirati-  diflpnlBtion  were  taken  down.     Many  ex- 

yaa/ia  t^  Jojiic  t-ou  Broo.  pressions  whkh  ore  here  dwribed  lo  Origen, 

'  Jerome  sajs  :    Hihemr  Dinlogn)!  >|)nd  do  not  a^ree  wilh  his  mode  of  ihinkinjc  or 

GnvciM  UriiKnis  ei  Candidi,  Valoniiniuni  etyle  of  langnnge.     77ir  above  detinition, 

hiere!<[s  defensoris,  in  quo  repn^nat,  Dei  however,  as  must  be  evident,  is  well  sup- 

Filiuro  velprolaiumeiise  velnamm.dhelat-  ported  bj  Ori[.-eii's  sj«em;  and  it  ia  east  to 

ter  certainl;  he  could  onlv  rienj  lo  far  us  it  see.  that  he  would  have  been  led  to  state 

iro*  too  sensuously  couixlved,)  ue  Deus  Fa-  tills  in  so  express  tcrau,  only  when  driven 
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also  led  to  object  emphaticallj  to  the  notion  of  a  generation  of  the  Son  of 
Ood  from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  (tAttihc  ix  T$r  iiioiar,)  inasmuch  as 
such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  the  aapposition  of  a  nattmJ  n^ 
oessity  to  which  the  divine  essence  waa  subjected  —  to  the  suppos- 
tion  of  a  sensuously  conceived  emanadon  —  a  seTeiing  of  the  (Uvine 
easence.' 

In  conformity  with  this  development  of  ideas,  Origen  held  it  to  be 
quite  necessary  to  insist  on  the  absolute  exaltation  and  superiority  of 
God  the  Father,  so  fur  as  his  essence  is  concerned,  above  every  other 
existence ;  just  as  he  was  accustomed,  when  a  Platonist,  to  consider  the 
highest  if  as  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  things,  and  exalted,  in 
ita  essence,  even  above  the  wtf  itself.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore, 
something  Uke  a  profanation  of  the  first  and  anpreme  essence,  to  sup- 
pose an  equality  of  essence  or  a  unity  between  him  and  any  other  be- 
ing whatever,  not  excepting  even  the  Son  of  God,  As  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  incomparably  exalted  above  all  other  existences, 
even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  spiritual  world,  so  high  and  yet  higher 
is  the  Father  exulted  even  above  them.^  To  this  distinction  between 
the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  of  the  Father,^  Origen  was  in- 
duced to  give  still  more  prominence  in  oppowng  the  Monarchians.  As 
these  latter,  with  the  distinctioa  of  essence,  denied  also  the  peraoiud 
distinction,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system 
of  Christianity,  to  maintain  in  opposition  to  these  the  personal  indepen- 
dence of  the  Logos.  Sometimes,  in  this  controveniy,  he  distinguishes 
between  unitj/  of  essence,  and  personal  unity,  or  unity  of  subject,  in 
which  case  he  was  only  interested  to  controvert  the  latter.*  And  this 
certainly  was  the  point  of  greatest  prw:tjcal  moment  to  him ;  and  he 
must  have  been  well  aware,  that  many  of  the  fathers,  who  contended 
for  Afersonal  distinction,  held  firmly  at  the  same  time  to  a  unity  t^ 
esience.  But  the  internal  connection  of  his  own  system  required  that 
both  should  stand  or  fall  together :  wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from 
the  position  of  that  sj'stem,  he  affirmed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 

irepaTTi^  njc  oiaiaf  and  the  htponK  ^W  tmwroiTSOf  or  roi  iitOKeifdvov.^ 

From  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we  are  bound 
to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  to  the  Son ;  whence  it  ia  apparent, 
what  a  strong  practical  interest  the  Patripaseians,  they  whom  Origen 
accused  of  knowing  only  the  Son,  withoat  being  able  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  the  Father,  must  have  had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But 
still  Christ  was,  even  to  Origen,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life — as 

to  it  in  opposing  the  docirinea  of  •  snun-  irparepov  rijVi  i^iutra  drffpuxw,  inif  tvaf 

ona  emaiuktioD-uieorj,  or  of  noioral  neoes-  fiaiv  iopajim  lud  iaCiuanni  wt^arraeiihitir. 

Atj.  '  In  Jofum.  T.  XIII.  t  3». 

'  Ag«iniit  Ihoae  who  eironeonslv  tuplsln-  •  The  doclrioo  of  a  trtoons  T^f  ob^tf, 

ed  the  pusage,  John  S :  44,  aa  referring  lo  In  the  diipnte  againit  the  iiKoimun'. 

the  genonition  of  the  Logoe,  he  Bars,  in  *  In  Joann.  T.  X.  agransC  those  who  nid, 

T — 1L  T.  XX.  j  Ifl :  'AUm  ii  Tit-  ii^X-Oar  'Ev,  ai  itomi  oiaif,  uX/iH  col   inwf^tnv 

a.~-.    J™,_-,,..™   ,'-,.!  ™»-.  ~™;.— .,.».  Tim^tt*  i/ifOTipaii(. 

*  In  Joann.  T.  II.  {  9.    De  oraL  a  19: 

Knf  obaiav  nil  koS'  iimnafiami  fon*  t 

sIdmI  iiamiiivov  ml  iiitmmt  rj  aioih  j  vibe  htpoc  roi  mrfts. 
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he  expressed  it  vitii  fall  oonriction,  even  on  the  grounds  of  his  own 
philoflophical  s^tem  of  Chrietian  ideas.  He  knew  of  no  other  va,y  to 
the  Father ;  no  other  source  of  truth  ;  no  other  spring  of  divine  life 
for  all  creatures,  but  him :  he  was  the  mirror,  through  which  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  saw  God.'  He  says,  the  Gnostics 
may  be  allowed  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  right,  when  they  affirm  that  the 
Father  was  first  rerealed  by  Christ.  Until  then,  men  could  have  no 
other  knowledge  of  God,  than  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world, 
nnoe  it  was  first  throngh  the  Son  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  him 
as  their  Father ;  and  it  was  hy  the  spirit  of  adoption  which  they  re- 
eeired  from  him,  they  were  first  enabled  to  address  God  as  their 
Father.'  He  recognised  him  as  the  Mediator  from  whom  alone  Chris- 
tiana derive  their  communion  wiUi  God ;  to  whom  they  should  con- 
stantly refer  their  Christian  conscionsness,  and  in  whose  name  and 
through  whom  they  shoold  always  pray  to  God  the  Father.  He  saya, 
"  Why  may  it  not  be  expresaed  in  the  sense  of  him  who  said,  Where- 
fore callest  UioQ  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  ie  God. 
Why  prayest  thou  to  me  ?  Thou  shouldst  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  to 
whom  I  also  pny.  As  you  learn  from  the  holy  scriptures,  you  are 
not  to  pray  to  the  High  Priest  orduned  for  you  oy  the  Father,  to  him 
vho  hu  received  it  from  the  Father  to  be  your  Advocate  and  Interces- 
sor ;  but  you  must  pray  through  the  High  Priest  and  the  Intercessor, 
through  him  who  ca^  be  touched  with  your  infirmities,  having  been 
tempted  in  all  ptmits  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the  gift  of  God,  withoat 
sin.  Learn,  then,  what  a  gift  you  have  received  &om  my  Father,  when, 
by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  nave  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  that 
ye  might  be  called  sons  of  God,  and  my  own  brethren."  ' 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Ongen  unfolded  aod  matured  his 
doctrine  of  the  I<ogos  ia  Uie  controversy  with  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians ;  and  the  systematic  foundation  which  he  laid  for  this  doo- 
toine  conld  not  fail  once  more  to  call  forth  a  reaction  from  the  Monar 
ehian  party ;  for  his  views,  as  must  appear  evident  from  the  exhibition 
of  hia  system,  were  hardly  suited  to  remove  the  scruples  they  enter- 
tuned  against  the  hypostatical  Logos-doctrine,  in  a  way  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  them  at  their  own  position.  But  Monarchianism,  in 
<»der  to  support  itself,  now  made  its  appearance  under  a  new  shape. 
Amid  the  strifM  of  the  two  classes,  there  arose  a  conciliatory  Monar 
chian  tendency.*  It  proceeded  from  thoae  who  agreed  with  the  Mo- 
narchiana  in  contending  agunst  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatical,  subor- 

1  In  Joum.  T.  XIIL  t  >B>  u  iu  forsninTier,  miut  uke  the  plue  whid) 

*  Id  Jouin.  T.  XIX.  ^  1.  vol  VL  f.  asS,  beloacs  to  him,  between  the  two  dbove- 
ed.  de  la  Rue ;  T.  II.  p.  146,  tA.  Lorn-  namea  clv>e«  of  ihe  MonarchiBni  and 
aaiuch.  Sabelliiu.    1  &dd,  that  neither  the  itricinrat 

■DeonLclS.  of  Dr.UI1mui,inliiHMa11ischen  Weihiiachta- 

*  la  opposition  to  Dr.  Baar,  who  dciuei  nrogramiD,  t.  J.  1S39,  in  the  Stadien  and 
die  exinlence  of  aoj  sach  tliird  dau  of  Kritiken,  J.  IKIfl,  4tcs  SlUck,  S.  1073,  nor 
Uooarchioiu,  I  mnat  once  mom  aSnn,  that  ihoie  of  Dr.  Banr,  in  hU  History  of  tha 
the  phenomena  prtMnled  in  tfaii  ponloo  of  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  of  luch  foroa 
hittorj'  could  not  pouililj  bo  nndvratood  ai  lo  induce  ine  to  abaadon  ibe  view*  whidi 
witbont  the  ntppoaition  or  *Dch  a  mncilia-  I  held  before. 

Usg  ttndeaef  i  and  tluu  B«r;llii«  of  Boatra, 
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dinate  Logos ;  bnt  whose  ifiterett  for  ChUtiamty  forbade  tliem  to  be 
satiaGed  with  the  vt&y  in  which  the  first  claes  of  the  Monarchtans  con- 
templated Christ  ia  his  relation  to  other  enlightened  teachers ;  —  who 
felt  constrained  to  believe  that  he  posaesaed  a  special  divine  nature ; 
but  who  at  the  same  time,  as  their  reason  could  not  be  satisfied  to  re- 
move back  the  difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of 
the  subject,  must  have  felt  themselves  repelled  b;  the  Patripaasian 
hypothesis  of  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  Accordingly 
there  started  up  a  new  theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
aimed  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  those  who  ascribed  to  him  too 
much,  and  thoae  who  conceded  to  him  too  little.  It  was  not  the  whole 
infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which  dwelt  in  him,  but  a  certtun 
efflux  from  the  divine  essence  ;  and  a  certain  influx  of  the  same  into 
human  nature  was  what  constituted  the  personality  of  Christ.  It  was 
not  before  his  temporal  appearance,  but  only  subsequently  thereto,  that 
he  subsisted  as  a  distinct  person  beside  the  Father.  This  personality 
originated  in  the  hypostatizing  of  a  divine  power.  It  was  not  proper  to 
suppose  here,  as  the  first  cla^s  of  Monarchians  taught,  a  distinct  hu- 
man person  like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  from  the  beginning  under 
a  special  divine  influence;  but  this  personality  was  itself  somethinz 
specifically  divine,  produced  by  a  new  creative  communication  of  Goa 
to  human  nature,  by  such  a  letting  down  of  the  divine  essence  into  the 
precincts  of  that  nature.  Hence  in  Christ  the  divine  and  the  human 
are  united  together  ;  hence  he  is  the  Son  of  G«d  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  being  is.  As  notions  derived  from  the  theory  of  emanation 
were  in  this  period  still  widely  diffused ;  as,  even  in  the  church  mode  of 
apprehending  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable, 
human  soul  in  Christ  was  still  bnt  imperfectly  unfolded  (it  being  by 
Origen's  means,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  this  doctrine  was  first 
introduced  into  the  general  theolo^cal  consciousness  of  the  Eafitern 
church);  — so,  under  these  circumstances,  a  theory  which  thus  substi- 
tuted the  divine,  which  the  Father  communicated  from  his  own  essence, 
in  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  could  gain  the  easier  admittance. 
If  we  transport  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  of  the  process  whereby 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  becoming  unfolded  in  consciousness, 
into  the  conflict  of  opposite  opinions  in  this  period,  we  shall  find  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  a  modified  theory  of  tiiis  sort  came  to  ws 
formed, 

It  belongs  also  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  modification  of  M<»iar- 
chianism,  that  it  spoke  of  an  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a  being  in  the 
divine  idea,  or  predestination,  before  his  temporal  appearance.  Cer- 
tainly they  who  expressed  themselves  ihu»  did  not  wish  to  deny,  that 
this  could  be  said  concerning  the  relation  of  God's  eternal  plan  to 
everything  that  appears  in  the  succession  of  time.  But,  when  they 
gave  prominence  to  this  point  in  reference  to  Christ's  appearance  in 
particular,  they  must  have  connected  with  the  assertion  some  peculiar 
meaning;  they  meant  without  doubt  to  mark  thereby  the  important 
bearing  which  the  appearance  of  Christ  had  on  the  execution  of  the 
divine  plan  of  the  universe,  as  being  the  end  and  central  ptnnt  of  all ; 
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to  mark  the  necesaify  of  such  tui  appeftrance,  in  order  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  divine  ideaa.  And  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  ap- 
preheDt^ng  the  essence  and  the  origin  of  Christ's  personality,  they  might 
certttnlj  ascribe  to  it  this  aignificancy.  To  this,  then,  they  would  also 
refer  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ's 
being  with  the  Father  before  his  temporal  appearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  conciliatory  portion  of  thb  sort  was  Berylhis, 
bishop  of  Boatra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in  his  times  as  one  of 
the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  church.^    The  peculiar  modification 

>  8«e  Eanb.  1.  VI.  c  SO.  His  doclrina  iion.  We  muit,  then,  >eek  for  k  hTpothe- 
it  ducribed  bj  Eorabius  in  the  ■onii^ivhiil  eu  hotilmg  the  mirldle  place  between  the 
obimre  pMsage  in  1.  VI.  c.  33 ;  Tdv  «u-  two  »iew3  »boTe  mentioned,  u  th»t  doe« 
fm  f4  irpoVftffraiKU  tar'  Uiaii  oLaiaf  tiipi-  whieh  ii  pnocaled  in  the  text.  Why  ihonid 
Jf/a^f  wpA  T^  rlf  (o^puiraur  firutuuuc.  Ensebini  waste  to  man;  word>,if  be  meuit 
In  Oie  inlerprctKliOD  or  t!iMc  words,  I  limplv  1o  Bttrihnle  lo  Beryllui  b  Ihecry 
mnit  n|;n;e,  on  on«  point,  with  Baur,  and  akin  io  Ihat  irf  the  Anctnonilea  t  He  wonid 
differ  from  Schleiermacher,  in  hii  well'  donbtlesa  have  exprcMcd  himself  in  ihia 
known  diuerttilion  on  the  MonnrcbiaDs,  esse,  aa  he  did  in  Bpenking  of  the  doclriin 
and  from  Ullmnnn,  and  mainlnin  llial  irrpi-  of  Pbd\  of  Sunioiittta,  with  mach  more  heat 
ypa^  eertainlv  dons  ikot  denote  ■  eircnm-  and  nerimon;.  I  must  iberefore  dei^idedlT 
•niplioD  of  1^  divine  eaaencc;  but,  u  I  objeet  to  the  view  of  Baur;  According  to 
have  already  explained  the  same  thing  which,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
above,  and,  ai  1  believe,  proved  in  the  flnt  point  ont  any  difference  between  the  doe- 
edition  of  [his  work,  it  can  menn,  in  the  trine  of  Borjilas  and  that  of  lh«  Anemo- 
■cientific  language  of  Origen,  nolhinj;  cUe  niies.  We  mnst  next  compare  what  Oripen 
Sum  a  pcnonal,  individual  cxistenM,  as  mys  concerning  the  Monarchian!,  in  hit 
mnmdLilingoished  from  a  barely  ideal  rx-  Commentary  on  the  Epiatle  of  Titus,  which 
fatencei  or  a  mere  distinction  of  the  under-  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  abovo- 
•tanding.  Compare  e.  (•■  in  Jouin.  T.  L  qnoled  lnn):uage  of  Kufcbius',  but  which, 
i  12,  where  the  ilvai  Kar"  lilav  mpij'pafTV  unhappily,  Iih»  come  down  lo  as  Only  in  tht 
iaoppoaed  lo  the  tivoi  barely  tar"  iirivMOv  Latin  version  of  Raflnns:  Qui  faomineai 
Irepov,  the  uwirogramw.  The  words  mean,  dicnnt  Dominnm  Jesam  pmcof^iliun  et 
then,  that  Christ,  before  bia  appeamnce  in  pnotleitinalum,  qui  ante  adventum  canu- 
bumanity,  had  no  self-subsisient,  pergonal  tern  snbsUntialilcr  et  propria  non  exatilerit. 
cxittenrn.  Me  could  thus  be,  befnro  this,  sed  qnod  liomo  natu*  Patris  solum  in  ce 
different  from  ihe  Father  only  nar"  h:ivoiav,  JmbneTit  Deilatem.  True,  one  might  sop- 
or have  only  an  ideal  being.  This  marks  pose,  sinre  the  others  whom  he  describes  m 
the  apposition  to  the  hypostaticnl  Logos-  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  are  (be 
doctrine,  bat  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Palripasaiiins,  (see  the  pauages  cited  above, 
Palripassiansi  for,  arcording  to  Ihe  latter,  p.  GiS,  note  6,)  it  would  Iw  necessary  to 
there  wan  not  acknowledged  to  be  in  Christ,  infer  Ihat  we  are  to  ronceive  here  of  the 
«v«i  when  ho  appe^reil  on  the  earth,  any  tame  dati  of  Monarchinnt  as  in  the  P>>^- 
nbiBa  naf  tdiav  vipnpa^ipr  ircpn,  in  rela-  ges  quoted  above,  (p.  blt^T,  note  4,  begin- 
tlon  ID  Ihceawnce  of^  Ihe  Father.  But  we  ning  at  line  IS;}  but,  on  the  olhcr  hand,  it  is 
must  now  bring  in  ftl«o  the  second  part  of  to  be  coniidcred  thHt  Ortgen's  expression 
*e  description;  /ai^  fi^  iJeftnjra  iiiav  denotea  hiahcr  views  of  the  divine  element 
IX'tv,  luU'  iujKAiTcua/dvtiv  air^  uevtiv  r^  in  Christ,  ihnn  we  can  attrihule  to  the  fiiat 
itarpuc^.  The  expUnatiun  of  this  ptusaffc  rlnis  of  Mimnrehinns.  —  that  Origen  would 
by  Baur,  who  professes  (o  adhere  lo  Ihe  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  more 
etyn>olof[!ail  and  original  meaning  of  the  atrongty  ajirBinsi  these,  and  ilial  he  had  al- 
word  ra?jTriin-9iu,  I  cannot  bnl  regard  as  nndv  spoken  before  of  those  who  hdd 
lOniewbnt  arbitrary  and  aniticiat.  The  Chnst  to  be  a  mere  man,  end  therefore  wonid 
word  deiulci,  according  lo  Uie  nse  of  Ian-  not  have  repealed  it  We  Sad  in  these 
goage  in  that  period,  and  according  lo  the  words,  then,  a  confirmation  of  our  views, 
context,  ccrtiunly  no[hing  else  tliin  the  no-  And,  if  it  may  be  presumed  of  itself,  that 
tion  of  iWKif^i'nj.  Now  such  an  expression  Bei^ It  supposed  no  human  soul  In  Chtial, 
wonld  aasetl  too  much,  if  it  was  mesnl  to  distinct  from  the  indwelling  of  the  divina 
denote  barely  a  certain  imeorkiitg  of  God  nature  in  him,  I  see  not  why  we  mav  not 
upon  a  man  standing  under  his  special  in-  be  warranted  to  place  ii 
floence.  Iliese  woi^s  would  rather  char-  this  the  report  of  Socrates,  (HI.  c 
•cterize  the  view  of  the  Pauipassians ;  bnl  the  svuod  convened  against  Betyll  settled 
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of  &.&  Monarchian  doctrine  vliicli  he  presented  having  excited  contro- 
veraj,  in  the  year  244  a  sjnod  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  Ulster  in  dispute.  The  great  Origcn,  then  reading  at  Ciesarea 
Stratonis,  in  Palestine,  was  di^wn  into  tiiis  controreTSj,  beinK  the  most 
important  advocate  of  the  oppo^te  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  He  entered 
largely  into  the  dispute  with  Beryll ;  and  probably  by  his  intellectual 
superiority,  argamentatiTe  skill,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in  couvin- 
eing  the  latter  of  his  error.  True,  we  here  follow  the  account  of  Euse- 
biua,  one  of  Origen's  enthusiastic  friends ;  and,  as  we  no  longer  have 
access  to  the  sources  of  information  from  which  Eusebius  drew  his  ac- 
count, we  are  without  the  means  of  forming  an  unbiassed  and  indepen- 
dent judgment  of  our  own.  Yet  we  should  ^ve  its  due  weight  to  the 
fact,  that  at  this  period,  when  aa  yet  there  was  no  religion  nor  ehwreh 
of  tM  ttate,  there  existed  no  earthly  power  which  could  force  BerylluB 
to  recant;  —  though  the  authority  of  an  episcopal  colle^um  had  great 
—  indeed  too  great — power  over  the  churches,  But  had  it  been  the 
purpose  of  the  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  under  the  weight  of 
their  numbers,  they  needed  not  to  call  to  thoir  aid  the  banished  and  heret- 
ical presbyter,  whose  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge.  Nor  was  Ori- 
gen  a  man  who  would  be  disposed  to  overwhelm  another  by  the  wei^ 
of  his  name  or  the  superiority  of  his  intellect. 

It  is  the  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school  alone,  who  furnish  ns  the 
tare  example  of  such  theolo^cal  conferences,  which,  instead  of  result- 
ing in  stiU  greater  divisions,  created  a  union  of  feelings.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  men  who  were  not  slaves  to  the  mere  letter,  and  who 
knew  how  to  unite  with  zeal  for  truth,  the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome's  account,'  Beryllus  addressed  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Origen  for  the  instruction  he  had  received  from  him.  We 
have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this  ;  yet  the  acconnt  of  Jerome  is  not  so 
much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of  Eusebius. 

If  the  midway  tendency  of  Beryllus  was  thus  obliged  to  yield  under 
the  preponderance  of  the  other  system,  yet  we  soon  notice  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  similar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  still  more  sys- 
tematic form.  Sabellius  of  Ftolemals  in  Pentapolis,  Africa,  who  pro 
ceeded  still  farther  in  the  path  struck  out  by  Beryllus,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  original  aod  profound  thinker  among  ijie  Monarchians. 
Unhappily  we  have  only  a  few  fragmentary  remains  of  his  system,  from 
which  we  must  seek  to  reconstruct  the  whole,  and  among  which  not  a 
little  still  remiuns  doubtful  or  obscure.  Since  ihe  time  of  Schleiermach- 
er's  profound  dissertation  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  obtiuned  some 
considerable  currency,  that  Babellius  shows,  pwlicularly  in  one  respect, 
an  important  advance  in  the  further  development  of  the  Monarchian 
theory.     While,  for  instance,  the  eariier  Monarchian  tendencies  agreed 

1e«ds  n>  to  inrer  iu  oppMiw  aa  the  meani  botb  were  nnitRd  klio  in  hii  polemical  ^- 

hj  which  ii  wng  distinnlv  brouj^ht  ant.  And  forts.    Tbni  we  miul  reckon  BcitU  with 

nnce,  in  the  coso  of  Origen,  hi;  Logos-doc-  those  who  held   Christ  to  b«  a  h>  irni^ 

trine  was  bo  doEiely  coanected  with  hia  doc-  iaCt^erm'.    Orig.  In  Hfttth.  T.  XVL  i  8. 
trine  concerning  the  hnntan  >onl  of  Christ,  it        i  De  vir.  Qliutr.  c  60. 
becomea  bo  much  the  tnore  probable,  Au 
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irith  the  Bjstem  of  the  Logos-doctrine  so  far  as  this,  that  they  con^d- 
ered  the  name  of  Qod  the  Father  to  be  a  designation  of  the  primal 
divine  esBence,  and  all  besides  this  to  be  something  derived  ;  SahelliuB, 
OD  the  other  hand,  referred  aJl  the  three  names  of  the  Triad  to  relations 
wholly  Godrdinate.  The  names  Father,  Logos,^  and  Holy  Ghost,  would, 
according  to  him,  be,  after  the  same  manner,  designations  of  three  dif- 
ferent phases,  under  vhich  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  All 
Qie  three  would  belong  together,  to  designate,  in  a  manner  exhausting 
Uie  whole  truth,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  worid.  There  would  dius 
be  the  general  antithesis  between  the  Absolute,  the  essence  of  Qod  in  him- 
self, the  fiovac,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  pure  dengnation  of  the 
Absolute,  of  the  i-  ;  and  the  Triad,  by  which  would  he  denoted  the 
(Ufferent  relations  of  the  self-evolving  /atnat  to  the  creation.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  several  sayings  of  Sabellius,  according  to  which  one  might 
enppose,  that  he  would  nave  distinguished  God  the  Father,  as  well  as 
Hie  Logos  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  fovat  in  itself;  as  for  instance, 
Then  he  taught  that  me  Monad  unfolded  became  the  Triad.'  But,  in 
other  places,  he  clearly  identiiied  the  Father  with  the  /h"^,  and  con- 
ndered  him  as  the  fundamental  subject,  which,  when  hidden  within  him- 
self, was  the  pure  Monas,  (the  iv,)  and,  when  revealing  himself,  unfolded 
Us  essence  to  &  Triad,  as  he  eapreaaly  says :  "  The  Father  remains  the 
some,  but  evolves  himself  in  the  Son  and  Spirit."  '^  It  is  this  only  that 
distinguiahea  Sabellius  from  the  other  Monarchions  ;  — he  received  the 
whole  Triad,  and,  along  with  the  rest,  the  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
into  his  Monarchian  theory. 

How  the  one  div-ine  essence  comes  to  be  called  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  different  relations  or  modes  of  acti\'ity  into  which  it 
enters,  he  sought  to  illustrate  by  various  comparisons.  What  the  Apo^ 
de  Paul  says  about  the  relation  of  the  multifarious  modes  of  activity 
and  gifts  to  one  Spirit,  who,  persbting  in  his  oneness,  exhibits  himself 
notwithstajidtng  in  these  m;\nitbld  forms,  —  this  Sabellius  transferred  to 
the  self-evolutioQ  of  the  Monad  into  the  Triad.^     That  which  is,  in  it- 

'  Or,  Mrordinr  to  Baar's  vUrw,  "  Son."        gtiapc,  bnt  impnldl  to  him  a  mods  of  ex> 

"'H   lavitt   mtor«v#££oa    yiyoee   Tpiafi    pression  to  which  ha  was  » slmnger.    Ktod 
oral.  IV.  c  Arian.  f  13.    We  may    when   Sabellius  di;8irnst«"   >!>«  Father  a» 


Mperially  adrcrt  to  the  ^I,  that  tlie  c|nea-  one  of  the  irp6auva,  it  Eiill  hv  no  mc 

lion  ormrmt  even  to  Athsnii.''iu<,  whether  Ibllowa,  as  ha^  hoc n  muietted,  thai  he  maid 

Sshelliiu  did  not  dislin^ish  the  /eniif  fhim  not  emplov  lliia  name  also  to  deii^ate  the 

the  Father.     'E«rAf-  it  yii  ii  y^DjJii)  itaff  lan-af.     The  sumo  name  which  desifmatea 

aftu  pivuT  (lUo  ri  jirri  irnpil  rdv  irarrpa. —  the  ^  in  itscir,  servoi  also  to  diatingsieh  it 

"QitTc  dvai  jiovuin,  tlra  tid  rarfpn  koI  dJAc  from  the  dllFerent  pham  of  it>  ulf-maiiifes- 

■aj   irvri'pi.    But  u  AlhHnn!<iui>.  in  tlii*  tMlion  and  relf-rammnnicBtion.    In  ita  r». 

plara,ia  only  aiming  to  show  8aholliui>,  that,  lalion  to  the  oiher  iwi.vaiai{  aaier  which 

conreive  of 'the  mntter  as  he  miKht,  he  must  God  1»  wnccired,  the  one  wiiii-h  designates 

(till  Rod  that  he  fell  into  BbsnnlitiFis  we  oH^inallT  God's  etteenre  in  iiaelf  is  alio  tb« 

ott£ht  not  to  lay  too  niiirh  atrritii  on  this  name  of'a  particular  Mvoia,  different  from 

impnintion  of  consequences,  tt»  helping  to  the  oihcra.    When  God  speaks  a*  the  &■, 

delennioe  the  doctrine  reallj  laaglu  by  the  thh  too  is  a  rpoauttav,  in  which  be  presenia 

man.  himnelf. 

*  'O  miT^fj  A  otrif  ^rfv  fmi,  Tt^rCwroi         •  'Oanep  Siaipf«cic  lopur/iiTUV  tiat,  rt  it 

9  tlf  vliv  KoJ  nrrtfuj.     Alhanns.  oral.  IV.  aird  irvri>^.  oSru  md  6  irar^p  4  oWf  iffti, 

1  SS.    I  do  not  iwe  with  what  |>ropriely  it  niaruverai  li  tit  vld»  Koi  mvEfia.  Alhanu. 

Mn  be  nsMrled,  that  Achanasiuii  has  not  al-  orat.  IV.  (-SS. 
kmed  SabelUot  here  to  aM  hi«  own  Ian- 
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Belf,  and  contdnnes  to  be,  one,  prewnto  itself,  in  its  maiufesUitMa,  M 
threefold.  He  ia  »aid  to  harre  made  use  also  of  the  follamng  compui- 
son,  drawn  from  the  Bun.  "  Aa  in  the  Bun  we  umj  diatinguiah  its  pro 
per  aabataocG,'  its  round  shape,  and  its  power  of  oommonicalinK  warmth 
and  Hght,  BO  may  we  distinguish  in  Qod  his  proper  self-sabaistent  ea- 
Bence,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Logos,  and  ute  power  of  the  Hcdy 
Spirit,  in  diffunog  the  warmth  and  glow  of  life  through  the  hearts  of 
believers." '  He  did  not  ecruiJe  to  make  um  of  the  church  phrase, 
"three  persons,'*  (tree  personn,  rpla  wpamm;')  bat  he  took  it  in  an- 
other sense,  as  denoting  different  parts,  or  personifioatitHLS,  which  the  one 
divine  essence  assumed  according  to  varying  circomatances  and  occa- 
sions. According  as  it  behooved  that  Qod  ^ould  be  represented  act 
ing  in  this  or  that  particular  way,  so  would  the  same  one  subject  be 
introduced  in  the  sacred  scriptorea,  under  different  persooificalioaG,'  as 
Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.* 

According  to  thjs  theory,  the  self-development  of  the  divine  Eeaenoe, 
proceeding  forth  from  the  unity  of  ita  solitary,  absolute  being,  is  &» 
ground  and  pre-sappo^ljon  of  the  whole  creation.  The  self-expresuon 
of  the  Supreme  Being  —  the  iv  becoming  Logos  '  —  is  the  ground  of 

1  The  6v,  ihc  /un^,  oal;  in  ihu  diriiM  being,  become  >n  aetiul, 

*  Epiphan.  ham.  6S.  I  Ichtc  it  nnde-  concrete  exislenoe,  that  Father,  Son,  and 
lannincd,  whether  Skbellius  made  oie  alio  U0I7  Qboit  wontd  coiutilole  threa  coordi- 
of  the  compariaan  drawn  from  the  tricSo-  nale  deaignatioiu,  eshaiuting  tlie  whole 
(oiMjr  of  nuin'i  nature,  body,  Boal,  and  ipiric,  sphere  of  this  being,  and  correapondi&g  to 
acmally  in  this  form.  It  leeiiu  to  me  not  ihe  three  momenta,  or  p«riod>  of  the  >uii- 
like  hia  usual  subtle  manner.  Terse,  in  its  bislortcal  derelc^menL   Hcim% 

*  It  ii  plain  from  Sabelliu'  langnage,  that  again,  they  would  not  inbsiu  simaltaneoiu- 
he  attached  no  other  aense  tlian  this  to  the  I;,  but  follow  one  afler  the  other  ;  M  itui^ 
lerm  Tpdauam.  The  word,  howeTer,  haa  when  the  npocuitm  of  the  Son  made  iCi 
■ometinies  been  taken  in  iU  aigni&calion  of  appeanuice  in  Christ,  the  trpoouirov  of  tha 
"  counleniince,"  and  in  this  sense  applied  Father  whirh  belonged  to  the  Old  Tes(>- 
10  explain  the  ideas  of  Sabclllaa  I  but!  mait  raent  period  would  diuppear;  and,  in  like 
object  to  this  aa  wholly  arbitrary  and  an-  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  wonid  take  the 
warranted.  place  of  tbe  Son,  when   the  latter  dis^>- 

*  'Eva  lihi  elvm  ry  iirixrruaa  Tiv  Sciv,  peared.  But  I  cannot  pouibly  look  npon 
irpoauwouliTdm  di  iind  njc  yplB^^  dindopuc,  this  inBonious  combination  ■$  one  whidi 
aori)  rd  tiiu/ia  r^  InroKcifiivin  Ikoctoti  correctly  repreaenc*  the  theoiy.  It  w«te 
Xpiia;,  not  vim  uiv  Tic  irarpuuf  fm/r^  ircpi-  qnite  contraiy  la  the  whole  analogy  of  tha 
TiSaiai  fuvuf,  irav  toOtov  Koifdf  i  rou  npo-  epiniona  and  mode*  of  thinking  in  tiiis 
ptiimv,  viv  ii  Tuf  uJu  Tpnrouauf,  vtii'  ii  lA  period  to  aappose,  that  the  notion  of  Iha 
T^rrvebpaTOfviToditaSanrpoauirdmi.  Buil.  Logos  was  conceived  aa  independent  of  that 
ep.  aw,  f  a.  T^  ouT^  iiroOTOOW  wpir  i^  of  the  Father,  and  even  prior  lo  it  And 
iKanTOTe  sape/imin-tivaav  xpt'""  /itraaxti-  in  the  Lmgunjie  of  Suhulliui  himself,  all 
/utrlicaSaL  Ep.  235,  t  6.  Tiv  airbv  ^civ  thoae  cn;i  v»:'ii>iis  rvluling  to  a  7'("^,  a 
tva  ni  iitmaifiniii  ivro,  np4f  rof  it/urroTe  upojiiMUiv  of  tlio  Logos,  refer  back,  with- 
rnipaimrmiaac  xP'^'t  /'^•'I'Opfoiifttvmi,  nv  out  any  doubt,  to  the  presupposed  nolioa 
fihi  uf  iraripa.  vuv  ii  uf  will',  viv  iic  rd  of  the  Father.  Baur  appeala,  it  is  true,  to 
iYiov  irvcv/ia  iviiiyeaSai.     Ep.  SIO.  the  worda  of  Bnbelliiia   already  cited,  (in 

'  We  ma*  here  notice  the  theory  of  Dr.  note  *,)  where  a  iaiiyeadai  is  attributed  M 

Banr,  who  holds  that  Babelline  did  not  con-  well  to  the  Father,  as  anch,  aa  to  the  odier 

aider  the  Logos  to  conatiluta  one  of  the  n-pomjirii, —  ia  icptesented  as  common  to  all 

irpoouira  of  ihs  Triad,  bnt  conceived  this  the  three  irporuini.     Bnt  mAaiTeallj  ddi 

notion  aa  holding  an  altogether  different  (tu^coAtu  has  no  reference  to  the  proper 

relation  to  the  &>dhead.    The  Logoa,  ae-  Logos-notion.     The  author  ia  treatint  in 

coi^ng  to  Banr,  would  only  denote  what  that  pasaage  aimply  of  the  diSbient  paita 

Mood  opposed  to  the  pnre  being  cf  deity  in  or  peraonifications  ander  wbidl  tbe  >i— 

ittelf, — t>ie  principle  which  supported  and  diiine  stibject  ii  introduced  in  the  aacred 

maintained  uia  being  in  tha  nrm  of  an  icripmras,  ipeAUng  Mmetimea  aa  tbe  Fatb- 

actual,  concrete  eziatoice.    It  wm  Brst  and  ar,  aometimei  m  ua  Sim,  (which  ban  ia 
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all  existence.  Hence,  sava  Sabellina,  "  God  silent,  ia  inactiTe,  —  but 
Bpeaking,  is  active.'  In  a  particular  manner,  lie  recognized  the  sytn- 
bol  of  the  divine  Logos  in  the  human  soul.  So  Philo  maintained,  that 
to  the  Sv,  no  creatnrely  existence  can  have  any  likeness ;  bat  that  the 
soul  was  created  after  the  image  of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  then, 
of  the  soul's  existence  was,  that  God  broke  silence  —  the  *»  became 
Logos,  or  that  he  caused  the  Logos  to  proceed  from  him,  —  begat  the 
Logoa  from  himself.  Hence  Sabellius  could  say,  in  reference  to  mankind : 
**  To  the  end  that  we  might  be  created,  tho  Logos  came  forth  from  God, 
(or  was  begoften  ;)  and  because  he  came  forth  from  God,  we  exist."' 
But  when  these  souls,  by  sinning,  swerved  from  their  true  destina- 
tion, which  is,  to  represent  the  image  of  the  divine  Logos,  iff  became 
necessary  for  that  archetypal  Logoa  himself  to  descend  into  human 
nature,  in  order  that  he  might  perfectly  realize  the  image  of  God  in 
humanity,  and  redeem  the  souls  which  are  akin  to  bim.  In  his  views 
relative  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Sabellius  coincides  with  Beryllns.  The 
same  remarks  which  we  made  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  lat- 
ter, will  apply  also  to  that  of  the  former.  The  Logos  ia  first  hyposta- 
tized  in  Chnst,  but  then  only  in  a  tmnsient  form  of  its  manifestation. 
The  divine  power  of  the  Logos  appropriated  to  itself  a  human  body, 
and  by  this  appropriation  begat  the  person  of  Christ.     We  may  oom- 

Jare  this  theory  of  Sabellius  with  the  doctrbe  taught  by  a  class  of 
ewish  theologians,  who  held  that  God  caused  to  proceed  from  himaelf, 
and  then  withdrew  again,  his  power  of  manifestation,  the  Logos;  as 
tiie  sun  does  his  raya :  —  that  the  Angetophaniea  jwd  Theophaoies  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  nothing  else  than  different  transitory  forma  of 
manifestation  of  this  one  power  of  God.^  In  like  manner,  Sabellius 
conceived  the  Theophany  in  the  appearance  of  Christ.  He  made  use 
of  the  same  image  :  God  caused  the  power  of  the  Logos  to  go  forth 
from  him,  aa  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and  then  withdrew  it  agun  into 
lumself.^  ^ 

Where  Sabellius  expressed  himself  strictly^  according  to  his  system, 

deed  ii  rot,  in  the  Ben»e  of  Sabellius,  icien-  irpoijl7Jp9r).     I,,  cjl'-     The  words  would 

iiticd  wUh  the  Logos  absolutvlv.)  und  luimo-  trivo  nnoilier  fensc,  If  wc  preferred  to  nn- 

timei  u  the  Holv  Spirit.     Tha   Lo^tx,  dcrataml  tiicm  ns  rafcrring  to  the  nuv^  icri- 

IherefoTC,  may  welf  be  regarded  ns  one  of  in(,  and  to  the  ineamalion  of  the  I.Oftos. 

these  three  itpdauira.     ALiiiii.  HcmrdiiiK  |o  But  Inking  iliem  OS  Ihp;  read,  and  aa  the; 

the  achemc  of  IjnbelKiK.  iTie  Iranniiion  from  are  riled  hr  Allinna^ins.  the  meaninf;  aboT« 

the  Monad  to  the  Triad  begins  with  the  a-'tribed  lo'  them  must  still  be  leg«tled  M 

iraarfri'tffffiuof  tlie  if.  But  the  irAari'mnJoi  the  most  natural. 

ia   neressiiril.T  cxinnerted  with  tlie  <;Gnci«.  *  Dial.  e.  Tryph.  Jnd.  f.   358.     As   the 

tion  oTiho  4ii>i:De.   Heie,  then,  a  separation  lit;ht  it^sues  from  and  retama  back  to  the 

into  (he  several  irpomita  miut  be  already  sun,  ofiruf  A  irar^p,  brav  ffoi^iiTiu,  dbvofuv 

■uppoKeii.     And  if  the  notion  of  the  losos  atrou  npoir^dpv  troifi,  iiai  iraii  ^oO^^rai,  itu- 

m*   intended    lo  de*i|:iuite   the    univer«&l  Xa^vaareiXci  ctt  iavrip. 

sphere  to  which  all  the  three  irpilouira  be-  *  'He  inri  iifleni  irt/ifSdaav   inriwo,  ml 

lonj:,  there  would  be  an  inconfcniity  in  ron-  iruAii'  cff  rdt  tiT^aii  avaipafmiiBav.  Epiphan. 

ceiling  the  TjOpaa  anil  the  Son  as  correla-  bares.  62. 

lire  noliona,and  iniucril»ngthe  incaruatioa  *  It  wai  somewhat  difTcrcnt.  when,  (peT> 

to  the  Lofios  in  particoiar.  haps  by  vny  of  accommodation   to  the 

1  Tdv  tSeiiv  atuninira  /irv  ivnipy^m',  ia-  cliarch  terTninotagy.]  spenking  of  a  ttenerai- 

iavvra  ii  iai(iietv.    Athianai.  orat.  IV.  ^  II.  lion  of  the  Logvs,  he  may  hare  styled  him 

*  'Im  hf^  UTto&iuiai,  trp^iSa'  6  ^^of,  the  Son  in  a  certain  ligDrative  and  Improp- 


I  iV.  i  26, —  or:  Ai*  iiJu{  ycftnnrai. 
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he  appliftd  &a  name  Son  of  Qod  to  the  peiwmality  derived  from  tlie 
hjpostatizing  of  the  Logos.  The  Logos  U,  in  itself,  only  Logos ;  — 
with  its  humanixadon  it  first  becomes  the  Son  of  Ood.^  But  while  this 
vas  tlie  ori^D^  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  that  the  name  Son  of  God  was 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  Logos  in  itself,  but  onlj  to  Christ,  yet  Uie  ad- 
herents to  this  syatem,  as  appears  from  the  qaotatione  of  Athaoasios, 
had  different  ways  of  ezpluning  themselves  on  this  point.  Either  it 
was  said,  that  not  the  Logos,  but  the  man  into  whom  the  Logos  en- 
tered, was  the  Son  of  God ; '  or  both  taken  together,  that  wMch  re- 
salted  from  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with  the  Logos,  was  the  Son 
of  God ;  *  or  the  Logos  itself,  bo  far  as  it  was  hypostatized  in  the  man- 
ner deacribed,  was  styled  the  Son  of  God.  All  tiiese  three  modes  of 
expression  might  doubtless  flow  out  of  one  system.  By  reason  of  this 
connection  of  ideas,  it  might  now  be  said  agun, —  the  Logos  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  not  in  respect  to  essence,  but  only  in  reference  to  a 
eertun  relation.* 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  coherence  of  this  system,  that  in 
it  the  personality  of  Chiist  could  not  be  regarded  as  anything  possessed 
of  an  eternal  subsistence,  but  only  as  a  transitory  appearance.  The 
ultimate  end  of  all  is  defined  by  ^bellius  to  be  this :  that  the  Logos, 
after  having  conducted  the  souls  created  in  his  image  to  tlieir  perfec- 
tion, would  return  back  into  his  orifpnal  being,  into  oneness  with  the 
Father,'  —  the  rpiat  would  agun  resolve  itself  into  tiie  /««{.■  Whence 
it  necessanly  follows,  that,  when  everything  has  reached  this  ultimate 
end,  God  once  more  withdraws  into  himself  the  power  of  the  Logos, 
which  had  been  hypostatized  into  a  self-subsistent,  personal  existence; 
and,  consequently,  l^is  personal  existence  itself  is  annihilated. 

The  question,  however,  might  arise,  whether  it  was  not  the  oiunioa 
of  Sabellius,  that  after  Christ  had  accomplished  his  work  on  the  earth, 
Qod  did  then,  with  his  ascension  to  heaven,  re-absorb  this  ray  which 
had  flowed  from  himself,  and  by  which  the  personality  of  jChrist  was 
constituted.  The  manner  in  which  Epiphanius  represents  tpe  doctrine 
nught  seem  to  favor  this  view ;  namely,  that,  after  the  Son  had  accom- 
plished all  ^t  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  was 
conveyed  up  once  more  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  light  flowing  from  the 
the  sun,  and  returning  back  to  it  agun.^  A  comparison  of  this  with 
the  above-mentioned  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  Theo- 
phanles,  where  a  umilar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm 
this  view.     And  we  might  suppose  a  connection  of  ideas,  somewhat 

>  "Ev  ipXf  idy  dual  U/m  dirAuc  in  a         *  Kaf  Mimav  vUv  Tliyradai  rte  JAfOi. 

htiySpinrnoi,  totc  ava/iaihai  vOv  vpA  ydo  Athuias.  tat.  IV.  t  S 

T^  iirufaniiai  /ji)  elvat  vlbv,  oMl  Uyin^/ii-         '  Ai'  ^^luc  jrytrr^rat,  xat  /ad'  i/iSc  i*^ 

vow  Kol  Hanep  6  iayof  aitpf  tj^vcrs,  oui  6v  Tptxei,  Iva  ^,  uoxtp  ^.     L.  r.  ^  IS. 
rpinimi  aOfif,  oeruf  6  iiyat  vi4f  ytymt^        *  I.  c  ^  29. 
otic  dv  nportpm  vlof.     Attiuu.  onL  IV!         >  Utfi^ivm  riv  v 

f  IS.         ^  ixTiva,  Kal  iprnoa/ia 

*  Tiv  uvSpimoVf  &v  Itoprtatv  t  AJyof,  afr-  cr/i^  rk  t^  otuwuiiar  t^  aaneAUOK  n 
lini  tlvet  rbv  vide  Toil  orai — Titv  fumaftv^,  aor^piac  tOn  it^putiw,  uxiA^fMvra  M 
MtU  1^  i^ror,  vlov.    L.  G.  f  so.  aMi(  tl(  ebpan&w,  *t(  biti  ^liar  in/^Mtfaar 

*  imijii/iiva  ifi^inpa  tilos,    L.  c  f  SI.  ixrira,  sol  Kaiai  df  ti!*  (lior  &    '~      ' 
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like  the  following :  that,  after  Ood  had  withdrawn  again  into  himself  the 
penonifjing  power  of  ihe  Logoa,  the  infusion  of  life  into  the  distinct 

fsrsonaUtdeB  of  believers  by  the  divine  power,  in  the  fonn  of  the  Holy 
pirit,  was  thenceforth  to  take  the  place  of  the  former.  But  when  we 
consider  that  Sabetlius,  howeyer,  seems  to  describe  the  hdvaa  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  the  Logos  assumed,  as  something  permanent,  some- 
thing which  was  to  end  wly  when  this  entire  -rianafut,  whereby  the 
Moiud  had  become  Triad,  should  cease,  after  the  purpose  which  the 
whole  was  to  subserve,  had  been  attuned  ;^  we  mij^ht  nitiier  be  inclined 
to  tMnk  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  person  of  Christ  would  cease  to 
exist  only  with  thb  final  consumuiatjon.  Althou^  Ejjiphanius  enter- 
tained a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  have  arisen  from  his  not  undo 
standing  what  Sabellius  had  siud  respecting  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
redemption,  exactly  according  to  the  latter's  meaning.^  Thus  it  may 
be  explmed,  how  Sabellius  could  Join  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on 
such  as  believed  not  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,^  since  he  con- 
sidered all  the  three  trpomm  aa  continuing  until  that  final  consummatioD. 
But  the  question  may  still  arise,  how  SabcUius,  if  he  defined  the  evolution 
of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  to  he  something  which  preceded  the  appear* 
ance  of  Christianity,  could  apply  this  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  since,  indeed, 
according  to  his  opinion,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by  the  hypostaticed 
Logoe.  But  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  be  supposed  a  certain  aotua- 
tioQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  the  ant»€hrifltian  period,  particularly 
under  the  Old-Testament  dispensation ;  and  from  this  we  might  per- 
haps infer  some  such  connection  of  ideas  in  his  mind  as  the  following : 
that  the  ante-Christian  efficiency  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  related  to 
tiio  efficiency  of  the  same  Spirit  mediated  through  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God,  or  to  that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy 
Sfnrit  in  the  strieter  sense,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
Logos,  in  itself,*  under  the  Old-Testament  dispensation,  stood  related 
to  the  eSiviency  of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  New-Testament  dispen- 
sation. We  may  here  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  a  former  page,* 
concerning  those  who  are  said  to  have  distinguished  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  actuated  the  aposties,  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets. 
And  thus  tite  Triad  of  Sabellius  would  pt^sess  also  a  lustorical  signifi- 

'  TtT  33>tia(  niiipudtlvTK-  Athinia.  oraL  nolhine  more  thin  single  tTansitoij  cmaiui- 

IV.  t  33.  lions  or  divine  power.) 

*  After  thii  Blatemmt,  ire  mnj  cnrter-  '  Arconlintr  to  Amobii  conflictn*  ciun 

•«nd  why  DionT"iu3orAlcxfin(Iriu(Kuseb.  Serapione.    Bibt.  pulr.  LupJ.  T.  VIII. 

I.  VIL  c.  8)  >cci»ed    Sabellini  of  mnni  '      "In   the   Old  Teitiment,"  Mid  SlAtl- 

blaiphemiea  against  God  ihe  Fnther.  (so  lias,  "no  mention  ia  made  of  (be  Son  of 

•adi  an  exprcnion  ae  the  expantioa  of  the  God,  but  only  of  iha  Logos,"  (/i4  ilmaSm 

divine  Monnd  into  the  Tlind  mnnt  have  up-  hi  r^  naXat^  irtpl  vioi,  iMi  itf/jI  XoyBB,) 

peared  to  tlie  Origenitts,)  of  grtat  unbelief  Athnnan.   oraL   IV.   \   £3,   wbicb   pemapf 

with  Tegard  lo  the  ineamation  of  the  Lo-  wonid  lead  nt  to  pretnme  also  a  difleitDce 

goa,  (inaamnrh  as  he  looked  npon  it  only  in  In  hi>  mode  of  explaining  pauagei  in  the 

Uie  liitht  of  a  traniitot?  manifestation'  of  Old  Testament. 

Ae  divine  power,)  and  of  gr^ai  insenaibili-  *  P.  6S9,  note  3,  and  the  pauage  tbera 

tr  {&viua&tiaia)   in   respeet   to   the  Holv  qiioted  from  Urigen't  Conunenlaij  on  llw 

a_u>    rK-__..  I,.  J — !~i  ki.  — 1;~  ^^  Eptitle  to  Tiloi 
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canoy,  having  some  reference  to  the  succeasion  of  events  id  time.  At 
the  legal  stage,  where  a  separating  gulf  stands  between  God  uid  man- 
kind,  God  reveals  himself  as  the  Fadier ;  and  along  with  this  is  to  b^ 
found,  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  only  the  preparatory  agency  of  the  Logos 
and  the  Spirit,  until  the  Logos,  in  Christ,  hypostaUies  himself  to  Uie 
Son  of  God  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  intimate  union  of  God  with  humao- 
ity,  the  Spirit  of  God  now  becomes  also  a  real,  individual,  animating 
principle  in  the  human  personalities  of  which  it  tal^es  posession.^ 

The  ultimate  end,  then,  was  considered  by  ^abellius  to  be  the  resto- 
ration of  the  original  unity ;  —  that  God,  as  the  absolutely  one,  should 
be  alt  in  all  —  in  which  sense,  probably,  he  interpreted  the  words  in 
1  Connth.  15 :  28.  But  in  this  case,  what  were  his  views  respecting 
the  continued  duration  of  the  separate  creaturely  existence  ?  Did  he 
suppose,  that  at  length  all  existence,  as  it  had  been  begotten  from  God 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Logos,  would,  at  the  close  of  this  media- 
tion, return  back  ag!un  to  God,  aud  no  existence  subsist  any  longer  out 
of  himself?  Since  the  Christian  fciith  in  a  personal,  eternal  life  stands 
on  tho  ffutb  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we 
nught  conclude,  tliat  as  Sabollius  made  Christ's  personality  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  transitory  appearance,  so  he  most  have  conceived  it  to 
he  also  with  regard  to  all  personal  existence.  And,  in  general,  he  who 
has  not  found  that  personal  existence,  by  its  very  nature,  can  subsist 
no  otherwise  than  for  eternity  ;  h3  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to  regard 
antf  personal  exbtence,  and  especially  the  most  perfect  of  all,  as  being 
merely  an  ephemeral  appearance,  will  find  it  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  conclude  the  same  to  be  true  of  all  personal  existence.  The 
pantheistic  element  which  lies  under  such  a  mode  of  apprehension, 
may  easily  push  him  on  further.  Athanasius  ^  understood  these  conse- 
quences, which  might  result  from  the  system  of  SabelUus.  But  as  he 
himself,  the  warm  opponent  of  this  system,  signalizes  this  only  as  one 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  but  by  no  means  charges  it  upon 
Sabelliua  as  a  position  actually  maintained  by  him ;  so  we  8h(uild  be  the 
less  warranted  to  attribute  to  him  such  a  pantheistic  denial  of  immortal- 
ity, which,  if  it  had  been  suspected,  would  have  been  more  severely  cas- 
tigated by  his  Christian  contemporaries.  At  the  same  time,  this  first 
shaping  of  Monarchiauism,  which  was  somewhat  akin  at  least  to  a  pan- 
theistic tendency,  remains  a  noticeable  historical  phenomenon. 

We  need,  it  is  true,  no  outward  ground  of  explanation  to  account  for 
such  a  system,  spnnging  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so  speculative  as  we 
must  suppose  that  of  Sabellius  to  have  been.    But  aa  there  are  so  many 

Joints  of  resemblance  in  this  system  to  ^vhat  we  find  in  the  Alexandrian- 
ewiah  theology,  a  report  of  Epiphanius,  who  supposes  Sabellius  bor- 
rowed his  system  from  an  apocryphal  gospel  derived  from  the  same 
Bouree  with  the  latter,  the  e^ncTuav  tat'  tdrvwrimi^  deserves  some  notice. 

'  Sm  Theodoret  fab.  litertt.  II.  c.  9,  ipofoiivroi  roi  iayeii,  ab^  inrupia  i  icrinf. 

'  Ei  Iva  h/tit  irria^ij/iev,  apm/^ev  i  X6-     L.  c.  f  1 3. 

Sr,  Knl  npoti^SavTOC  aWoO  ia/iii',  i^JtOV  in 
axupoiivToc  niroi  tif  tAv  naripa,  olitin 
hitieSa.    Atlionu.  orat,  IV.  |  36.    JlaJju- 
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In  this  go^l,  Chriat  is  said  to  have  oomtnamcated  to  hb  disciples, 
as  a  doctrine  of  esoteric  iriadom,  some  umilar  notions  respectdng  the 
relation  of  the  Monad  to  tlie  Triad :  "  If  the  muMtude,  who  cannot  ele- 
vate themaelvea  to  the  intuition  of  the  highest,  simple  unity,  hold  God 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  di&rent  divine  beinga, 
thejf  (the  disciples)  should  know  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
but  one,  but  three  different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  es- 
sence."^ Moreover,  the  Sabellian  doctrine,  akin  to  the  pantheistic 
element,  that  all  antitheses  would  finally  resolve  themselves  to  uniW> 
seems  to  have  been  set  forth  in  this  gospel ;  for  to  the  question  of  Sa- 
lome, who  asks  when  bis  kingdom  should  come?  Christ  replies: 
"  When  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outer  aa  the  inner,  and  the  m^e  with 
the  female  ;  when  there  shall  be  no  male  and  no  female." 

Soon  after  Sabellius,  we  see  Monarchianism  revived  in  an  opponte 
form  by  Paul  of  SamoKUa,  bishop  of  Antioch.  £:(cept  that  he  re- 
ceived into  his  system  the  Logos-doctrine,  after  modifymg  it  by  that 
system,  he  had  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
Artemonites,  with  whom  indeed  he  waa  usually  compared  by  the 
ancient  writers.*  But  it  ia  worth  while  to  notice  the  contrast  which 
these  two  shapes  of  Monarchianism,  with  which  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  thia  period  terminates,  form,  when  compared 
to  each  other,  both  in  respect  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  and  in  respect  to  the  whole  intellectual 
bent  out  of  which  they  grew.  While  in  Sabellianism,  the  human  and 
personal  element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  Christ's  A uman  ;:er<on  alone, —  and 
the  Divine  apj.eais  only  as  something  which  supervenes  from  without. 
While  Sabelliaiiiam  tended  towards  a  Pantheism  which  confounded  God 
irith  the  world,  we  discern  in  the  theory  of  Paul  the  deistic  tendenCT 
which  fixes  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  God  and  the  creation,  —  whiw 
admits  of  no  community  of  essence  and  of  life  betveen  God  and  ho- 
manity. 

1  Epiphnn,  hrere*.  82.    Concerning  thia  i^  ^avraalav  Mc  fmtciidvtn  KaieXati^ 

goipei:  *Ev  ai-nj  yiip  nu^M  ToimTa  iic  tv  *«,  toE  uhi  a{  ivT«c,  Toiv  f  SAXoai  Anlv, 

KapaffiiaTi,!   /nKm/piuius   tit    irpoaiinov   Toii  Cii    iv   uirov/it^cjun'uv    Anb    rovrov    aaa», 

mjr^pof  iva^ptrai.  uf  airoi  AjSjrtwof  roig  Next ;  Itapix"  ^  iporuip  daivoi^  rfrt  /lir 

/la&itraif,  tSv  abrdv  tifoi  JsaTcpa,  Till  alrriv  M>f,  rort  S  Tpujv  tattamav;  MciiiVjiTta 

tlvai  vl6v.    tAv   atrlni   rival  uyav  irvcii/ia,  anpuc  iui3ap6cian  ^  i^Ar4  ■'>'  /"^  fomii  rd 

The  paMii(re  in  Philo,  de  Abrahamo  T.  367,  JrWiJ  Tiji'  ipti/iur  MH  Koi  rijv  yarmia 

■nay  serve  to  expliiin  ihe  tense,  where  it  is  povaioi  itiiiia  iirip^aaa  kt?^     There  ia  bUo 

taia,  (hal  Ihe  m.  from  which  proceed  the  &  striking  resemblance  between  Sabellini^ 

two  hijchent  iuii/iric.  the  muijTu^  ind  the  mode  of  expression  and  that  which  ia  pe- 

fiaoiXuii.  api^nr,  «ccording  to  (he  different  cuiiir  lo  the  Clcmentinea,  a  work  which 

posilions  nl  wliirh  the  souls  that  are  more  p^>I^ecded  from  some  Jewisli-Chrislian  The- 

or  lesa  paritir-4l  ilnnd,  ■*  one  or  as  thrrefald.  oiuphist.     Ciementia.  H.  Ifl.  c  12:   Kard 

If  The  soul  hi|«  risen  above  ihs  revelation  yap  Iktooiv  ui  maioiJ)v  i  fuiriif  dudf  ilvai 

of  God  in  Ihe  rreniion,  lo  the  inlelleclnal  tuuiCenu. 

inlniiion  oT  (lie  tv.  then  for  [hat  loul  llie  *  Banr,  who  attacks  me  on  account  of 

Trinity  rises  HI  Unily.  —  die  soul  beholds  ons  Ihis  assertion,  conlribntes,  however,  by  hu 

lij^i.  fram  wliirh  proreed.  as  it  were,  two  own  rcprtientalion  of  the  mailer,  eonslo- 

ahadowi.   God''   essence,   and   tho!>e   two  ered  apart  from  his  panmilietical  remaAt, 

modi-x  of  ofiersiion.  muraiy  HJindnwH,  which  lo  conArm  the  Mine  new. 
UIJ  off  from  his  liuDii-«nilciil  li^LL    Tpi- 
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The  Logos  —  according  to  Paul  of  Samoaata  —  u  in  relatioii  to  God 
nothing  other  than  reason  in  relation  to  mao,^  —  the  Spirit  in  relalioii  to 
Qod,  nothing  other  than  the  spirit  in  relation  to  men.  As  he  contro- 
Terted  the  doctrine  of  a  pergonal  Logos,  bo  too  he  declared  himself  op 
posed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  of  an  indwelling  ot 
its  essence  in  human  nature.  He  would  only  concede,  that  the  divine 
reaaon  or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated  in  Christ  aHer  a  higher  manner 
than  in  any  one  else.^  To  his  mode  of  developing  himself,  as  man, 
under  the  divine  influence,*  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone 
in  wisdom  all  other  messengers  of  God  that  preceded  him.  For  this 
reason  —  because  he  was,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before 
him  had  been,  an  organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  rereiJed  itself 
through  him  —  he  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  Qoi.  This  Paul  is  said 
to  have  employed  the  expression  "  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  from  here 
below,"  ('IiToour  Xpurrtf  nurua™,)  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  Logos  £i 
not  enter  into  a  human  body,  but  Christ,  as  man,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  being  exalted  to  this  pecuhar  union  with  God  by  means  of  snch 
an  illumination  from  the  divine  reason.*  And  hence,  indeed,  Paul 
affirmed  that  the  divine  Logos  came  down  and  imparted  his  influence  to 
Christ,  and  then  rose  again  to  the  Father.^  Although,  by  this  tiieoi7, 
Christ  was  regarded  as  a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  scriptural 
and  church  phraseology,  seems  to  have  c^ed  him  God  in  some  im- 
proper sense,  not  exactly  defined.  In  this  case,  however,  he  explained, 
that  Christ  was  not  God  by  his  nature,  but  became  so  by  progresMve 
development.*  If  his  language  was  strictly  consistent  with  his  system, 
he  certainly  referred  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  alone,  —  to  the 
man  specially  dutinguished  by  God  after  the  manner  above  described  ; 
and  hence  he  ever  made  it  a  prominent  point,  that  Christ,  as  such,  &i 
not  exbt  before  his  nativity ;  that  when  a  being  with  God  before  all 

'  'Omrip  hi  ivSp^rrmi  xapXf  i  IrliOf  iofoc.  aMv.     ThcM  words  miitln,  indeed,  be  nn- 

Gpip)uiiiin<.  hvrea.  67.  deratood  to  mean,  that  Cliruc  flnt  raised 

*  'Evauiieai  tr  atrii  rirv  ao^av,  ur  tv  himself  to  the  divine  dij^nitj  ihmn;;h  iho 
iMnt  uU^.  He  laofcht  oli  aVYycttv^oSat  moral  perferiion  whirh  lie  hiid  ntlnined  hj 
np  iySpjwiv^  ifpi  aB^av  oAffujAjf,  ui^  his  oim  hnmfin  effbns.  B«t  if  this  irera 
KOri  jnuoTtira.  Paul's  words,  W  cited  in  hiB  opinion,  he  wonW  cionhtlpM  hnvs  said, 
teonliu*  BvMniin.  e.  NeM.  <«  Enlychcn ;  as  Ihe  Socininm  afierwards  rtid,  Ihni  Christ 
vrliirli  work,' till  Ifllc^l;,  had  heen  known  onl;  raised  hiin>elf  hj  wiiat  he  hwl  acrompilish- 
in  ihc  Litlrii  translnlion ;  hat  the  fni)fment  ed  in  his  life  on  earth,  ro  sni'li  divine  dipii- 
ofPiinl.  in  the  oHpnnl  Qreck.  has  bern  pab-  tv,  in  rlnue  of  his  ^loriilmtion.  Bnl.  in  all 
lishcd  from  llie  mnnasrripl  in  the  Bodleian  (he  other  ritalions  from  him,  ire  llnd  no  evi- 
librarv  nt  Oxford,  in  Krli<-h'i  Dissenaiian :  denee  of  such  a  separation  iniide  hj  iSial 
de  rrruribus  Pauli  Samoeai.  Lips.  1745,  hetwe«n  ihal  which  Christ  was  nriiiinnllv, 
p.  13.  and  that  which  he  heeamc  b*  his  own  ef- 

*  I  mn't  atrree  with  Banr  on  this  pcnnt,  torn  and  his  own  doinj^.  In  the  srsleni  of 
Vii.  Ilini  there  is  no  iiatirfaclorf  evidence  for  Sahellini,  what  Christ  was  ovrr  iind  ahoTO 
iuppo'ing  lhai  thii  Paul  denied  the  aaper-  all  other  men,  Is,  in  fcri.  ira'T^l  to  the  very 
Dalnrnl  liinh  of  Christ.  cimimstaTice,  that  he  xlood  from  ihe  hegiin- 

*  See  ijie  sjnodal  letter  In  Enseb,  L  VIL  nins  ander  the  special  intlnenre  of  the  di- 
0.30,  vine  t^Hson  or  wisdom.     The  irpMmr?  forms 

*  'E3.9iiv  6  iiyoc  hnipytim  xat  fiAnrv  m!  bet«  t\atp\j  Ihe  antithesis  to  Ihe  (ard  ^A- 
hi^Wt  irpif  rdv  irarfpn,  in  Enlphanins.  aai  —  to  the  ukjSfv  answers  the  tamdiv  — 

*  So  Aihannjiins  [da  Synodis,  c  4)  repre-  and  so,  aecommodalint;  himxeir  to  Itas 
tents  the  diH-trine  of  (he  Samosatians  eoI^  cbarrh  phraaeologv.  he  is  reported  to  have 
cemine  Christ;  tartpmi  oiriv  /aril  r^  uid:  BfAr  U  rft  icapSivao.  flrtf  U  No>- 
hm^puinioa'  i*   irpiiniK^f  nOtom^a^ai  pM  ifdeff.    Athtnai.  c;  Apollinar.  L II.  t  S 
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time  is  ascribed  to  Um,  this  is  to  be  understood  as  relatmg  only  to  an 
ideal  existence  in  the  divine  reason,  in  the  divine  predetenninatioD.' 
Hence,  wheo  his  opponents,  judging  rather  from  the  connection  of  ideas 
in  their  own  mind  than  in  his,  accused  him  of  suppoung  two  Sons  of 
God,  he  could  confidently  affirm,  on  &e  contrary,  that  he  knew  of  but 
one  Son  of  God.*  It  may  be,  however,  that,  where  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  terminology  of  the  church,  he 
too  spoke  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos  in  his  own  seikse,  understanding 
by  this  nothing  else  than  the  procession  of  the  Logos  to  &  certain  out- 
ward activity, —  the  be^nrdng  of  its  creative  agency,  —  what  was  usu- 
ally designated  by  the  phrase  ^0)^  irpafapmof,^ 

Of  this  man's  character,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  composed  tlie 

Kiod  that  condemned  hb  doctrines,  give  a  very  unfavorable  account.* 
ey  describe  him  as  haughty,  vain-glorioua,  and  aelf-Bceking  —  a  man 
that  eageriy  entored  into  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world.  It  ta 
true,  the  accusations  of  polemical  opponents,  especially  opponents 
BO  passionate  as  these  were,  are  seldom  entitled  to  much  confidence ; 
but  the  charges  in  the  prosont  case  contain  so  much  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, that  we  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  wholly  without 
foundation ;  and  unhappily  tins  picture  accords  but  too  well  with  what 
ve  otherwise  learn  respecting  the  bishops  of  the  large  towns,  like  Anti- 
och,  the  great  capital  of  Koman  Asia  in  the  East.'  These  districts 
were  then  comprised  under  the  empire  of  Zenobia^  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  to  Judmsm.^  Paul  is  accused  of 
having  soudit  to  present  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  in  a  dress 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  tlie  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  gmn  fiivor  with  this  princess.     But  there  is  no 

'  In  tbe  nnodil  letter  to  Paul  oT  Sumo,  not  certaiTil}^  follow  th>l  he  himtelf  in*de 

M^  pnblitMd  by  TDnian,  dted  in  Mansi,  use  oT  the  expression  ynvtieis. 
(ConciL  I.  f.  1034,)  the  only  credible  docu-        '  Enseb.  L  VII.  c.  30. 

none  tbooe  made  known  bj  him  re-         '  See  what  Origen  tar*  in  Mnllh,  t.  430, 

o  these  traoMMioni^  ihis  opposile  cd.  Hiiel,  or  Vol.  IV.  'T.  XVI.  f  B.  p  - 


^  ,  Tit  ihkt  the  Son  wf  God  ed.  Lomm. :  "  We,  who  eilhwr  do  not  under- 
misted  frpi  olwivv  oi  •rpojvuOR  liJU'  obaif  stand  what  the  teacliing  of  Jesus  here 
ffof  vTrtKTTuati :  from  this  we  mnv  infer,  then,  rneeni,  or  who  despite  these  exprefu  ndmo- 
that  PanI  UughC  the  rontnij :  'Tdv  vidv  mil  nitions  of  our  Savionr  himself,  we  proceed 
tfcotl  o(i3f  imaramt,  d^ita  tpoyviiati  ktX.  to  far  in  the  aReclation  of  pomp  and  slate. 
Which  is  condrmed  also  bj  the  rcpresenta-  as  to  onldo  ercn  bad  rulera  among  the  pa- 
tion  of  AlhanasinH.  who  says  of  Fanl's  doc-  gnns;  and,  like  the  emperan,«urronnd  oar- 
trine  coDccminc  Christ:  Aiytni  htpyfa  if  sclvet  with  a  (rnard,  that  »e  liia;  be  feared 
tipavoS  not  ao^uo'  if  airy  i/zcioyei,  t^  fiiv  and  made  diSlcutt  of  epproaih,  especially 
Kpoepaji^i  jTpd  oJuvuv  Ivra,  if  ii  6irap(a  hv  the  poor.  And  in  many  of  onr  so-Cfllkd 
U  avaii^iT  hmitixSivTa.  c.  ApoUinar.  L  churrhes,  parllcnlerly  in  the  lai^r  towns, 
n.  t  3.  may  be  fonnd  presiding  oflicers  of  the 
»  M^  Mo  briaraa&ai  vuAt.  "Ltatil.  Byzant  church  of  God,  who  would  refuse  lo  own 
*  Tliis  is  made  probable  by  the  opposite  even  the  best  among  the  diariplu  of  Jesoa, 
diesis  in  the  befbre^riled  synodal  letter:  Aid  while  on  earth,  as  their  eQuals."  Jiriiciiiia 
ret  Xdmi  i  irar^p  vhrm  ntmi^av,  oij"  dt  tooloyim  tiriTpecmroc  'ow'  irt  ical  roif  noA- 
Itifi^iaiou.otSiitSthiWTitiaK&yv'oaTiam,  Xiim>i(  tin'  'Iijmit  /uhJittuv,  ilvai  npdf  ai- 
yewijoavTor  /liv  Tt*  worpif  rfti-  tiHv  ilj  {ii-  Toff . 

aav  tvepythni  ul  hnntiararm.     From  this  •  Married   to    the    Roman    comtnander, 

tl  tuny  bo  inrerred  that  Paul  had  spoken  of  Odenatus,  who  had  made  himself  indapen- 

•  miia,  hnariiiai  iiTiriffTaTof,  and  by  the  dent  of  ibe  Roman  empire. 

jivt^aic  of  the  AAj<)c  nndentood  nolhinft  '  'loviala  ^  Zpi-u^m,  Koi  Uaiim  Trpolari) 

eke  than  an  hirpycia  &pvs6aTani  of  God  tou  lofieaaTitjf.    Alhanos.  biak  Arianor 

at  the  Creator,    Fn>m  thia,  however,  it  doea  ad  Monachoa,  j  71. 
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evidence  that  this  charge  was  weD  Founded ;  the  facta  of  the  case  re- 
qnire  no  such  explanation ;  aod  the  constancy  with  which  Paul  adhered 
to  his  convictions,  even  after  the  political  circumstances  were  changed, 
suffices  to  vindicate  him  from  this  imputation.  It  were  more  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  his  intercourse  with  Jews  about  the  person  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  Paul,  being  a  man  of  the  court,  stood  in  high  con- 
nderatiOQ,  may  hare  had  some  influence  in  giving  this  turn  to  bis 
doctrin^  opimonB ;  —  though  we  are  under  no  necestity  of  supposing  even 
this.  It  may  have  been,  too,  that  his  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  con- 
tributed to  procure  for  him  the  favor  of  tiie  queen.  The  connection 
once  formed  with  this  powerful  patroness,  he  made  use  of  it  to  ^in 
influence  and  consideration  in  secular  affiiirs,  and  to  surround  himself  with 
state.  In  direct  contrariety  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules  which  had  already 
been  publicly  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Western  church,  (see  above,} 
he  held  a  civil  office  not  quite  compatible  with  the  vocation  of  a  bishop.' 
At  Antioch,  the  profane  custom  seems  already  to  have  passed  over 
from  the  theatre  and  rhetorical  schools  to  the  church  —  a  practice 
which  put  church  teachei?  on  the  same  level  with  actors  and  declaimeis 
-J-  that  of  applauding  popular  preachers,  by  the  waving  of  h&ndker' 
chiefs,  exclamations  of  applause,  and  the  clapping  of  hands.  The  viun- 
minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  all  this ;  but  the  bishops,  bis  accusers, 
seem  well  aware,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  order  becom- 
ing the  house  of  God.  The  church  hymns  which  had  been  in  public 
use  ever  since  the  second  century,  he  banished  as  an  innovation ;  prob- 
ably on  the  same  principle  which  at  a  later  period  was  advanced  also 
brothers,  that  in  the  church  nothing  ought  to  be  song  but  pieces  taken 
directly  from  the  holy  scriptures.  Probably,  therefore,  he  ordered 
that,  in  place  of  those  church  hymns,  Piolma  only  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  conjecture,  that  Paul  did  this  merely 
out  of  flattery  to  his  Jewish  patroness,  Zenobia.  It  is  more  probable, 
that,  knowing  what  a  deep  impression  the  sentiments  conlained  in  thoee 
church  hymns  made  on  the  minds  of  the  hemrers,  be  was  ho^ong  to 
banish,  with  those  ancient  sonp  of  pnu-ie  to  Christ,  the  sentiments  they 
contained  from  the  hearts  of  men.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  man 
who  so  carefully  weighed  every  expression  which  was  applied  to  Christ, 
delighted  in  the  incense  of  extravagant  flattery  heaped  oo  himself,  un- 
der the  form  of  odes  and  declamations  in  holy  places  ;  —  and  in  being 
called,  in  the  swollen,  rhetorical  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  come 
down  from  heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  impllclC  faith  to  such 
stories  from  the  mouths  of  heated  opponents ;  nor  yet  have  we  any 
good  reason  whatever  to  reject  thorn  as  wholly  fhlse. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Paul  of  Samosata  to  introduce 
his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the  minds  of  his  flock  by  degrees.  To 
this  purpose  served  the  change  which  he  introduced  with  regard  to  the 

1  The  offlce  of  DaraiOTiHi  proeumtur,  (not  he  wai  alrfad3r  in  poucwion  of  Ihii  ofilM 

to  bo  confoanded  witli  the  I>uoentiriDri  js-  when  elected  bubop;  in  thii  due  the  bUb- 

d«x.)  *o  called  beoanae  the  paj  amoanted  ops  vould  Bccnae  thpmMlm  for  loleratiag 

to  900  senertia.  Sea  Sucion.  Clundiiu,  inch  m  infnction  of  the  ocdesiutictl  Ian 
e.  M  i  CTpmo.  ep.  68.    It  is  poatiUe  that 
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we  of  church  hjams ;  and  he  contriyed,  aa  ire  have  seen  in  particiilwr 
Cftses,  to  explun  the  church  tenainoiogj  in  conformity  vitb  his  own 
views.  Hence  it  might  be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  manj  previous  nnsnccesaful  attempta, 
that  the  bishops  finally  succeeded,  at  a  synod  convened  in  269,  to  bring 
him,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  presbyter  Malehion,  an  expert  dialecti- 
oian,  to  an  open  avowal  of  Ms  opinions.'  He  was  deposed,  and  his 
office  conferred  on  another ;  but  ss  lie  still  had  a  party  in  his  favor, 
and  was  moreover  patroniced  by  Zenobia,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the 
matter  through,  until  the  year  272,  when  Zenobia  was  conquered  by 
the  Emperor  Aureliao.  The  latter  referred  ihe  matter  to  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  bishop.* 

But  while,  in  the  Eaetem  church,  the  struggle  with  this  Monarcblan 
tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  the  vniti/  in  the  Triad, 
had  an  influence  in  causing  the  aisdnctions  and  gradations  in  it  to  be 
more  j^eciaely  marked,  and  the  subordination  system,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  Origen  into  a  settled  form,  to  be  more  decidedly  pronounced, 
a  qmte  different  relation  was  gradually  working  itself  ioto  shape  in  tihe 
Westem  church,  which  we  will  now  more  closely  consder. 

How  differently  the  same  Christian  truth  may  shape  itself  to  the  ap- 
prehenson  of  tmnds  which  have  been  differently  truned,  is  seen  by 
comparing  Origen  with  Tertullian.  To  TertuUian,  accustomed  and 
bmiliarized  to  material  notions  of  the  divine  essence,  the  same  difficul- 
ties would  not  present  Uiemselves  here,  as  revolted  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Origen.  He  could  quite  clearly  conceive,  by  the  aid  of  his 
material  notions  of  emanation,  how  the  Godhead  might  cause  to  pro- 
ceed bom  its  own  essence  a  being  possessed  of  the  same  substance, 
only  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  etanding  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  as  a  ray  of  light  to  the  sun.  He  asserted,  therefore,  the  doc- 
bine  of  one  divine  Eaience,  shared  in  a  certain  gradation  by  three  per- 
sons, most  intimately  connected.' 

The  8on,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  divine  essence,  is  not  numerically 
distinct  from  the  Father ;  the  same  essence  of  God  being  also  in  the 
Son ;  but  he  differs  in  degree,  being  a  smaller  portion  of  the  common 
mass  of  the  divine  essence.*  Thus  the  prev^ling  view  in  the  Westem 
church  came  to  be  this  :  one  divine  essence  in  the  Father  and  Son ; 
but,  at  the  same  dme,  a  subordination  in  the  relation  of  die  Son  to 
the  Father.  Here  were  conflicting  elements.  The  process  of  develop- 
ment must  decide  which  of  the  two  should  gain  the  preponderance. 
TL\as,  then,  constituted  the  difference  between  ^e  two  churches :  —  that 
while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  tbe  pnnninence  given  to  the  distinctions 
in  the  Triad  did  not  leave  room  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity ; 
in  the  Westem  church,  on  the  o&er  hand,  the  unity  of  essence^  once 

»  From  Knsebim'  exprcmkina,  ilcboogfa        *  See  »ol.  I.  p.  I4S, 
Thcodorctos,  to  whom  perhapi  tkej  ap-        *  Una  anbstantU  in  triboi  coIiKraitlbwi. 
pe«i«d  offfeiuive,  expluned  them  oihenrise,        *  DeOE  de  dm,  modalo  alter,  doh  diiiiio- 

we  miut  infer,  thu  this  ccclesiaitir',  too,  ex-  to.    Adv.  Pmnui. 
«Riled  a  proAMion  not  Tballj  befitting  hij 
airiual  callinc,  tlut  tf  « lAsmrMn. 
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deeidedly  exprassei,  cauaod  the  subortUnatioo^lement  to  redre  mora 
into  the  back-ground. 

Thus,  from  a  difference  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  doe- 
bine  in  the  two  churohes,  an  oppoeidon  of  views  naturallj  artne  on 
thia  subject ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  abore-mentioned  council  at 
Antiooh,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  tiie  polemical  opposition  to  Mon- 
archianism,  was  moved  to  condenm  the  expression  "ifuoiaior,"  aoswer- 
ing  to  the  doctrinal  formula  of  the  West  "  ana  substantia." '  And 
we  see,  ag^,  in  another  noticeable  appearanco,  a  premonitoij  s^mi^ 
torn  of  those  doctrinal  coatroveraies  which,  in  the  fourth  centoiy, 
sprung  out  of  the  opposition  thus  prepared  between  the  two  chnrchee.* 

The  doctrine  of  Sabeilius,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  the  church 
terminology  so  as  to  accord  with  his  own  system,  having  found  their 
war  among  the  bishops  of  that  district,  Dionysus,  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  since  the  whole  of  that  church  diocem 
fell  nnder  his  supervision,  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter  against  these  spread- 
ing tenets.^  The  opposition  into  which  he  was  thus  brought  with  the 
Sabellian  denial  of  the  hypostases,  ted  him  to  express  the  distinction 
of  hypostases,  and  hence  too  the  doctrine  of  subordination,  in  a  more 
stiff  and  decided  manner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He 
made  use  of  several  expressions  which  Arianiam  could  afterwards  fall 
back  upon.  He  made  it  a  prominent  point,  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
his  existence  by  the  will  of  the  Father ;  he  styled  the  Son,  in  relation 
to  the  latter,  a  miiti/ii,  and  employed  many  singular  comparisons,  with  » 
view  to  mark  bis  subordinate  relation  to  the  Father.  He  is  reported 
to  have  made  use  of  expressions,  for  the  purpose  of  afhrming  with  em- 
phasis that  the  Son  received  his  existence  from  the  Father,  wluch  after- 
wards became  favorite  mottos  of  Arianism  ;  as,  for  example,  that  ha 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  begotten ;  there  was  a  moment  when  he 
did  not  as  yet  exist.*  He  also  declared  himsolf  opposed  to  the 
HomoousioQ. 

Certain  individuals,  to  whom  these  expressions  of  Dionysius  appeared 
a  disparagement  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  l^d  their  complaints 
before  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  the  latter  was  thus  led  to  com- 
pose a  work,^  wherein  he  opposed  to  the  different  tendencies  of  the 

'  See  e.  g.  Athiniia.  da  Synod.  (  43;  Ili-  nor,  of  which  fragmenig  bovo  been  prcsor- 

Ut.  de  Synod,  t  SG.  ed  in  Alhanuius  worli  on  [ho  doctrine*  of 

'  Ai  this  admiu  of  bein;;  90  nstur.illy  Dionysina. 

expluned  from  the  system  of  doctrines  held  *  Achuuu.  de  lentenlia  Dionyni,  f  U. 

in  the  Atex&ndiun  school,  and  moreoTer  For  the  purpose  of  Etronglj  emphuinng 

the  rcMona  ni^d  bv  the  council  ogsinst  the  obx  iel  i;v,  he  is  reported  to  hare  said : 

this   chureli    oiprcsswn   answer  perfectly  Otx  ^  irpii'  yeininJ^.  iiX'  ti»  irore  in  si> 

to  tliii  syatcm.  the  aecoant  is  for  these  resi-  ipi.    Being  a  disciple  of  Origin,  he  maj 

■ons,  if  thera  were  no  other,  rendered  prob-  have  expressed  himself  in  the  lauer  w«j; 

able.    The  Ariins,  from  whom  we  receive    perhaps  to  mark  ■  beginning  -'  -" 

the  acroant,  are,  it  Is  true,  on  this  point,  bntnobeaii    '      -     '          *■ 

inipiciocs  witneasct ;  hnt  the  fkct  that  their  ii  impotsibl , 

Winn  opponents,  Athanasins,  Hilarius  of  been  preaerred  entire,  to  deteimine,  with  anj 

»._:.! —    — a   i.__-i! —   _»  n — ^j^^  q^uota  degree  of  certainty,  what  hia  lanmage  roat 

month,  yet  Iywss,BO  as  to  distinguish  what  he  actnaUj 


Bat,  in  Uath,  H 

of  CKsarea,  q^uota  degree  of  certainty,  what  his  langv 

1  theii  month,  yet  ly  wss,bo  as  todistinguish  whathc 

„    ,  mar  be  considered    cUd  mj,  frotn  the  concloaion*  wl 

I  conSnnatioD  of  it*  Cmth.  thought  proper  to  draw  from  what  be  aaid. 

The  lotl«[  to  Ammoniu  and  Eaplua-  *  "kvaTpaini,  fragments  of  whidi  wotfc 

),y.i-,;J.,COO'^IC 


inspiciocs  witnesses ;  hnt  the  fkct  that  their  il  impossible,  since  Dionysias'  work  hat  Aot 

the  same  account  from  theii  month,  yet  )y  was,  bo  as  to  distinguish  what  he  actol 

widiout  contradicting  it,  mar  be  considered  cUd  My,  from  the  conclosioiu  whidi  n 

M  »•  eonSnnatioD  of  it*  Cmth.  thought  proper  to  draw  from  what  be  aa; 
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Bastem  church,  that  extern  of  the  unity  of  essence  which  bad  become 
already  matured  in  the  Western  church,  and  from  which  every  trace  of 
snbordinalion  had  been  nearly  obliterated.'  Be^dcs  the  Sabellians,  he 
attacks  two  other  tendencies.  He  says  he  had  heard  that  many  among 
tlieir  teachcra  ^  had  fallen  into  an  error  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Sa- 
bellianism,  viz.  Tritheism  ;^  that  they  had  separated  the  holy  unity  into 
three  hypostases,  totally  alien  and  totally  separated  from  one  another. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  reconcile  it  with  the  general  shaping  of  Christian 
ttioaght  and  speculation  among  the  Orientals,  to  suppose  that  those 
teachers  did  really  hold  to  the  existence  of  three  esaonces,  equally 
witJiout  beginning,  and  standing  in  no  relation  of  dependence  on  each 
other.  The  Soman  bishop  here  assuredly  followed  the  reports  of 
others,  who  so  interpreted  the  explanations  of  those  teachers.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  marking  broadly  and  strongly  the  distinction  of  the 
hypostases  in  the  conflict  with  tiah cilia nism,  tbey  may  only  have  so 
expressed  themselves  as  to  furnish  some  color  for  thoso  complaints. 
The  third  of  these  erroneous  views,  censured  by  the  Roman  Dionyaus, 
was  precisely  that  one,  according  to  which  the  Son  of  God  was  re- 
garded as  a  creature,  and  a  beginning  assigned  to  his  existence ; — the 
error  which  some  were  bent  on  finding  in  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
Now,  had  the  latter  clung  pertinaciously  to  the  difference  which  did 
really  exist  on  this  doctrine  between  himself  and  the  Boman  Dionysius, 
had  he  given  sUH  greater  distinctness  and  prominence  to  the  differences 
between  his  own  and  the  Roman  form  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to 
defending  these  points,  the  signal  would  have  been  given  for  a  con- 
trovcrey,  which  might  have  terminated  in  a  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

But  Dionysius  demeaned  himself  according  to  the  spirit,  so  superior 
to  dogmatic  narrowness,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  great 
master  Origen.  The  common  ground-work  of  the  Christian  faith  stood 
at  a  higher  value  with  him  than  subordinate  difierences  of  opinion  ;  — 
be  was  more  anxious  to  preserve  alive  the  consciousness  of  unity,  than 
to  give  prominence  to  the  dividing  points  of  opposition.  Without  man- 
ifeeting  any  resentment  to  his  accusers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  foreign 
bishop,  and  one  so  ei^r  to  obtnido  himself  as  a  judge  in  the  concerns 
of  other  churches ;  without  being  ruffled  even  by  that  bishop  him- 
self, who  seems  to  have  assumed  the  tone  rather  of  a  judge  than  of  a 
colleague,  he  endeavored,  with  calmness  and  prudence,  and  without 
denying  bis  own  convictions,  so  to  explain  the  offensive  propositiona,  by 
pointing  out  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  as  to  remove  idl 
Bcruplcs  agunst  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted  the  principles  of 

hare  been  preserved  In  Athnasiai'  book  icSaa  bvayitri.    Athanu.  de  dccretli  ajnodl 

on  the  decrees  of  ibe  Conneil  of  Nice.  Nicenn,  S  M. 

'  Wb  «UI1  perceiTC,  however,  »ome  re-  *  His  words  ■«,  I.  c;   Hhrvaiuu  ilmi 

nainB  of  Ihe  old  iTetem  of  snbordinalion,  nvuf  tui'  irap'  bfilv  nonijomrui'  ml  Mao- 

when  [he  Fnthor,  w  ihe  ilpOT,  tha  God  of  «nT«v  rtv  fltiov  ^&y<n>  nrirt^f  ifn'firTit  »* 

the  univene,  ia  ilvled  abeolntelj  Can  Al-  ^pm^aaj^, 

mlffhij.    Ti^v  TpiiAn  df  hm,  timttp  d{  co-  *  01  jcord  iUifOTpm  ivrianvnu  if  Xo^A- 

m>f^  Tcvu,  itm  dtiv  rut  Muv  riv  Kovmipa-  Aim  jviiiiy. 
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the  Roman  chnrch.  He  exponnded,  in  tiie  muuier  of  Origen,  die 
notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos.  He  was  even  wUling 
to  tolerate  the  term  iimAximv,  so  far  aa  it  iras  enmloyed  to  denote  sim- 
ply the  relationship  of  essence  between  the  Son  of^Qod  and  the  Father, 
and  to  distinguish  him  from  all  created  beings  ;  thongh  he  had  it  to 
object,  that  it  was  a  term  not  hitherto  sanc^oned  by  eccleuastical  use, 
and  nowhere  to  he  found  in  the  holy  Bcriptores,  —  an  objection  of  little 
weight,  we  must  allow,  agunst  a  dogmatic  expression,  since  the  chaogee 
arising  from  the  progressive  development  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  gene^ 
ally,  aod  from  the  new  errors  which  strike  into  it,  may  make  it  absolotely 
necessary  to  resort  to  new  expressions  ;  and  unce  all  that  is  really  im- 
portant hero,  is  to  see  that  the  notion  which  the  dogmatic  term  should 
express,  is  clearly  dcducible  from  the  scripture  doctrine.  By  this  s^ 
denying  moderation  of  Dionyaius,  the  disputo  was  brought  to  ao  end, 
and  a  schism  avoided  which  might  have  rent  the  bonds  of  Christian 
fellowship.'  It  is  true,  this  practical  nnion  had  no  power  of  enduring 
influence.  The  oppositions  which  had  once  made  their  appearsDce  in 
the  process  of  doctrinal  development,  must  continually  assert  over  again 
their  rights  within  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  strive  on  towards  ueir 
reconciliation  in  a  higher  unity. 

In  the  doctrine  cooceroing  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  want  of  coirespcm- 
dence  between  what  v*aa  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
and  its  Twtianal  expreesion,  clearly  manifested  itself.  In  the  first  yootih 
ful  age  of  the  church,  when  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  itself  to 
be  so  mightily  felt  in  the  life,  as  a  new  creative,  transfomung  principle, 
it  was  still  very  far  from  being  the  ca'^e,  that  the  consciau>ine6s  of  this 
Spirit,  aa  one  identical  with  the  essence  of  God,  had  been  thorooghly 
apprehended  and  presented  in  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

If  we  except  the  Monarchians  ana  Ixictantiua^  men  were  a^<eed  in 
conceiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aa  a  personal  being.  The  conception  <^ 
his  reality  and  objective  essentialitj  coincided  in  the  Christian  thon^ 
irith  the  conception  of  his  personal,  self-subsistent  existence.  But  the 
loi^cal  consistency  of  their  system  of  subordination  in  the  Logofnloo- 
trme,  compelled  tiie  church  fathers  to  conceive  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
subordinate  to  the  Father  and  tJie  Son ;  the  first  of  the  beings  foo- 
duced  by  the  Father  through  tho  Son ;  —  and  we  shtdl  perceive  the 
after'inflnence  of  this  tendency  of  thought  in  the  Eastern  church,  till 
late  into  the  fourth  century.  When,  on  t\\2  one  hand,  men  felt  them- 
selves constrfuned,  by  the  demands  of  the  (.  hristiim  consciousneaa  and 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  to  recognize  in  the  Holy  Spirit  something  be- 
yond a  creatureW  existence,  to  bring  him  into  nearer  relation  to  tie 
Son  of  God,  and  assign  him  a  place  in  the  Triad  ;  and  were  driven, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  by  the  logical  conastency  of  the  Uieory  of  snbordt 
nation,  to  represent  him  as  the  first  being  created  by  the  Logoe,  throo^ 

'  B«e  the  fiwRienU  of  Ae  Mcond  lettsr    F&ther  uid  of  d. 


otentia  DioiiTtlL  Mnri.    TbL  EioronjFML  vf.  4t.  ad  FuMck 

■  Who  i*  mppoMd  to  have  explained  <ib»    et  Oeeaoimi. 
H0I7  Sjarit  as  Uie  nactif jing  energT  of  (he 
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■whom  God  called  all  tihmga  into  exigtence ;  — the  tliought,  proceeding 
oa  Buch  different  ttBsumptions,  must  entangle  itself  in  contradictions, 
which  would  pve  aa  impulse  to  Btdll  fumer  efForte  to  place  the  doc- 
trine in  itB  right  shape.  Thus,  in  Justin  Martyr  particularlr,  we  may 
observe  a  wavering  of  this  sort,  between  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  one  of  the  memberB  of  the  Triad,  and  a  spirit  standing  in  some  rela- 
tiauship  with  the  angels.'  Also,  in  Origen,  we  observe  the  two  ele- 
ments coming  togeti^er, — the  sound  CKmfton  view,  producing  itself 
out  of  the  immediate  contents  of  the  Christian  couaciouBneEs,  and  the 
epeculative  view,  atanding  in  no  sort  of  roiatlon  to  it.  On  the  one 
^ud,  be  coQudem  l^e  Holy  Spirit  as  the  sabstanoe  of  sill  the  gracious 
gifts  proceeding  &om'God,  communicated  through  Christ,'  the  source 
«r  Banetificatioii  to  betievers  ;  and  then  he  describes  him,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  only  the  firat-begotten  of  the  Father  through  the  Son,  to  whom 

'  The  reuoiu  whirh  h»Te  been  pre«en(«d  confmntiiic  the  charge  of  Wririjr.  ennmer- 

by    Catholic    and    FrDiesUint    theoloyiaiis  aii'K  ihe  ol'jccls  of  relipOQS  worship  Rmong 

•^□M  my  eiipoiition  of  Jiutin's  e^iprca-  the  Chrutimw;  AjKil.  II.  f  9fl:  'Exiivav  rt 

nooa  respeninc  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  pre-  xal  riii' trap' aitoi  viiv  iX&ivra  Koi  iiiu^avTa 

Tail  on  mo  to  abandon  it.   See  ihe  lilernturo  iiiat  ravra  nai  rJi'  tOv  aJ^uv  tmifiivuv  unl 

on  this  dispnte  in  a  monojpTiphy  on  Justin,  tie/UMOufihiui'    dyaSav    ijTtJiiv     arpBT^, 

remarkablt  fnll  and  Ihonjngh.  written  liy  mcifui  re  ri  :ipn^riTiKiv  aep6/ir9a  loJ  irpof- 

Semisch,   II.  p.  SIS.     If  il   hai  )>ecn   at-  twoiiitv.     Kow  Scmu'rh  iiRlrmi,  that  it  ti 

tempted  to  show,  that  Jngtin's  noiioni  of  eontrnrj  (n  the  Inw^  of  langoafre  and  of 

the  Bsaonee  of  the  anKela  and  of  ereatnrei  losric  lo  refer  ihe  n'ovd  iUin'  to  that  whirh 

ftnerally   were    irreeonrilable   with    that  follows  tiflcr.    Bol  the  siinplo  qonlion  is, 

Tiew,  yet  thia  objection  is  set  aaide  hy  our  whether,  in  a  writer  like  Jnitliij,  such  an 

remarka   in  the  text.      Self.oontrtidirtary  in^tnnrc  of  negtliienre  in  bctIs  may  not  be 

iDDmentB  oughC  not  lo  be  coniidered  ai  auppuscd.    It^  with   Scmilch,  we  take  the 

anythini;  atnui)^  when  foniid  at  this  stage  pa8Rii;>c  in  thin  way.  —  that  Jnitin.  nndcr 

of  the  deFclopmenl  of  doctrine  ;  but  anicss  the  term  uXiuv,  tind   in  mind  Christ,  and 

ws  return  batk  to  old  doctrinal  prejudices,  nnderaiood  the  word  Syyt^ti  one  and  Ihe 

and  orerlook  once  more  the  essentia!  ehai^  aamo  time  in  the  mora  Kenenl  sense  (of  a 

actcr  of  the  process  of  historical  develop-  messenEier  of  God)  and  ihe  moi'e  limited 

and  narrowing  chareh  tendency,  of  which  a  TCry  hanh  eonati-nction,  not  admissiUe 

bowerer,  I  cannot  accuse  many  of  my  op-  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer.    For  the 

ponenla,  —  they  must  appear  rather  as  a  re!t,inwhnlcvcr  way  the  word  uAAuv  mipht 

matter  of  coarae.     Gn  the  laino  grounds,  I  lie  explained, — nciri-umsianre  by  no  meani 

most  protest  acninst  that  which  the  Ilerr  derisive  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the 

Diaconos    Semisch-  brings   as    evidence  pntsagc.  —  it  still  ever  remain*  the  easiest 

aitainxt  the  tnith  of  my  own  view  of  ilio  and  hesl  way.  to  accmint  for  what  wc  find 

macier,  where  he  saja ;  "  Ko  reprcscniatian  here  as.<orinIcd  U^elher,  by  referring  lo  Ihe 

certainly  clashes,  so  much  as  this.  witJt  the  connection  which  existed  between  the  no- 

airiptural  position  and  the  common  feeling  tions  of  (he  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  an;(e1s. 

of  the  ancicnl  church."     Hut  as  it  concerns  Bnl  in  no  case  can  I  concedo  to  Hr.  Scm- 

ihe  scriptural  position,  we  luivo  nothing  to  isch,  that  by  the  angct  of  God,  Ihe  might 

do  with  that  question  hera.    The  included  sent  by  Chriat  for  our  assistance,  (Dial.  e. 

oontenta  of  the  divine  Word  must,  in  its  Tryph.  f.  344.)  Justin  could  have  nndGr- 

process  of  development   for   the   human  stood  anything  else  than  the  Holy  Spirit 

tboag-ht,  go  through  manifold  intermediate  The  r^erence  to  the  passage  in  the  3d  of 

farms.    The  position  laken  by  Jiutin  con-  Zcchariah  has  nothing  lo  do  with  the  qnes- 

slilutes  one  among  these  historically  con-  tlonhcre;  but  if  it  had,  it  would  be  rather 

ditioned  intermediate  forms.     And  as  it  in  favor  of,  iban  against,  Ihe  necessity  of 

respectt  ihe  common  Chriatian  feeling,  wc  Ihia  interpretation.     If  we  pay  any  regard 

do,  in  truth,  recognize  such  a  common  feel-  (o  Justin's  peculiar  style  of  doctrinal  Ian- 

jng.  by  which  Ihe  ''hnrcb  in  all  ages  is  knit  ^age,  it  is  quite  impoerible  to  understand 

together;  but  thia  common  feeling  did  not  this  term  aa  referring  merely  to  the  moral 

And  at  once  its  corresponding  expression  power  bestowed  by  Chriic 
in  the  forms  evolved  by  the  niulerstanding.         '  Tiii  ruv  jopuniuTuv,  Ivipynu/iivv  dirft 

Of  the  two  paMogea  from  Justin,  which  we  rou  Sioii,  dKuovw/itvir  iirA  nC  Xpterau.    In 

■re  eoDcerned  with,  one  is  wber*  Justin,  in  Joann,  T.  IL  {  6. 
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no  sooxBnra  cinraiBHnia  hqiuk  katueb. 

Dot  only  being,  but  also  wisdom  luid  hoIineBS,  is  first  comiim[uciU«d  hj 
tlie  Son ;  dependent  on  him  in  ail  these  relations.' 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  dispute  m&  the  Monarchi- 
ans,  the  doctrine  concenung  the  Kol;  Spirit  was  not  touched  i^d  at 
all  —  a  proof  how  little  men  had  bosied  tbemselvea  as  yet  with  lite 
more  accurate  determination  of  this  doctrine  —  how  yeiy  far  it  retired 
into  the  background,  compared  with  the  significaDce  attached  to  the 
Logoa^octrine.  It  altogether  befitt«d  ihe  peculiar  bent  of  the  Patri- 
tossianists  to  refer  everything  to  the  undivided  God,  the  Father  in 
Christ ;  and  to  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  simply  as  his  agency  or  influ- 
ence. Sut  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  tiie  impor- 
tant place  which  it  did  in  the  perfected  Montanistic  system,  t^e  pro- 
oeedmgs  entered  into  with  the  adherents  of  this  scheme  would  lead  to 
more  accurate  investigations  of  this  doctrine ;  aa  indeed  we  know  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  whose  writings  preserved  to  ns  no  specula- 
tive determination  of  this  point  is  to  bo  found,  was  intending,  in  his 
work  on  prophecy,  (irepi  ^rpo^vrtiac,)  which  had  reference  to  the  di*- 
pute  with  the  Montaiiists,  to  enter  into  a  fuller  development  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Accordingly  Sabellius  was  the  first 
who  received  into  his  Monarchian  scheme  the  notion  also  of  the  Holy 
S{urit.  In  this  dogma,  too,  we  see  the  element  of  the  subordination 
theory  more  and  more  overcome,  by  tlie  matured  conception  of  the  om  . 
substance  in  the  Western  church.  This  is  puticularly  discenuble  in 
tiie  letter  of  Dionyraus,  bbhop  of  Rome,  to  IMony^us,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, (see  above.^ 

From  Hie  doctrine  concerning  God,  (theology  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  word,)  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  concaving  Autnon  nature,  (An- 
thropology,) —  the  two  doctrines  being,  in  tbdr  peculiar  Chiistian 
acceptation,  most  intimately  connected  ;  both  derivmg  &eir  peculiar 
Christiaa  ugnificancy  from  their  particular  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  —  the  central  point  of  Ghristituuty.  From  the  doctrine  t^ 
God's  holiness  proceeded  a  conception  of  sin,  entirely  different  from 
that  presented  in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  tbe  anciont  worid ;  and  this 
of  itself  had  the  greatest  influence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption  in  which  entire  humanity  is  destined  to  par- 
ticipate, presuppoees,  on  the  one  -band,  the  need  of  such  a  proYision  ex- 
isting in  all  men  —  tiie  feeling  of  their  own  moral  insufficiency,  of  tho 
inner  schism,  the  ^  and  giult  wHch  separate  tiiem  from  God;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  tiie  consciousness  of  a  recipiency  for  the  redemption, 
aa  a  quality  possessed  by  human  nature  in  genenu,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  redemption  may  find  a  point  of  unjon  in  the  soul  s  aqt  of  free  self- 
determination.     Both  are  mtimately  connected ;  for  it  is  out  of  the 

1  Oi  :(p&xv  hmtt  Tt  ijuxr  trvtC^  luaa-  ttrarvttadoi  tA  t/av  mAfia  fof^,  —  £U' 

loOiwDf  auniG  Tp  i/mxn&ati,  vi  fiivm  (ff  Til  oij;'  ^  ("pof  *"''  ^  luamxii  i/aiv  rt  imt^ 

rivoi,  iLUd  *al  (FoMv  tlvat  rat  hovadii  ad  /ur  lAuv  ii  ^  iumcfiil  o^nr  sal  6ti  nvri  ion 

Kjuubv   Koi   iruv  ^ironTuv  Xf^  «>"^  vodv  li  A/MV  *vc0;ui,  iv  TOtf  itboI  irpaffraof  xol 

TVYxbiav   mrd  /lera;^  rOv   wpoup^fiiuov  mpi  inixDi  mdeetdiiatTai  q^v.  Strom.  1.  T. 

Xpianrii  iwOKHuv.     L.  c  f.  Ml  1  L  IV.  f.  Ml. 

■  The  Ho1_v  Spirit,  u  NrnMhintc  nbore        *  'Efi^iinxupdr  t^  ■Btp  lotl  MtatriaSal 

nahiic,  iopcrvGning  to  ih«  oHi^nal  raoaltiM  rS  ijar  xiit^ia.    D«  deeretii  Sjoodi  Ni- 

of  iheMol:  V/i^iivT^imnvTiiMmTiirpot-  mmb,  S  S5. 
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re^foency  that  the  want  developes  itself,  and  the  vant  vithont  the  re- 
cipenoy  irould  be  a  self-con tradictwn  in  nature.  The  cooacionsnesa  of 
on  and  guilt,  which  anewon  to  the  need  of  redemption,  itself  preaup 
poses  also  something  akin  to  God,  elevated  aboye  natural  neceasitr, 
something  of  the  essence  of  a  free  aelf-detenninatioii  of  the  spirit,  with- 
out which  sin  and  guilt  can  have  no  existence.  On  both  these  sides, 
the  position  occupied  bj  the  ancient  world  was  opposed  tc  GbristiBJuty. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  moral  self-sofficienoy,'  which  extubita  itself  to 
ns  at  its  highest  point  in  Stmcism  —  the  self-feeling  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  etbic^  notion  of  a  fitytXeipvxiaj  (magnanimity,)  and  to 
which  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  self- 
degradad(Hi :  on  the  other  aide,  that  pomt  of  view  which  made  man 
dependent  on  natural  necessity,  and  caused  moral  evil  to  be  regarded 
as  something  having  its  ground  in  such  necessity  —  a  point  of  view  by 
which  room  enough  was  still  left  to  admit  the  notion  of  moral  imperfec- 
tion, but  sot  the  conception  of  sin.  In  the  stoical  doctrine  both  are 
brought  together,  the  Autonomy  and  Autarchy  of  the  Wise  man,  and 
the  necessity  of  evil  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  Al- 
though, in  relation  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  opposition  in  which 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  world  stanos  to  Ohristiamty 
ta  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy ; '  yet  it  comes  forth  with  so 
much  the  greater  strength  on  the  ouier  ^de,  when  all  evil  is  here 
regarded  as  something  involuntary,  is  traced  to  a  deficiency  of  knowl- 
edge, a  preponderance  of  the  natural  (of  the  C^)  over  the  rational 
element  m  man,  by  virtue  of  which  preponderance  the  rational  element 
cannot  yet  att^  to  a  free  development.  It  is  true,  different  stages 
are  here  to  be  distinguished  in  the  development  of  Flatonism,  accord- 
ing as  the  tendency  predominates  to  apply  and  cany  out  its  specula- 
tive principles  with  logical  consistency,  as  m  the  case  of  Plotinus,  or  a 
prevailing  interest  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality  operates  indepen- 
dently of  those  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who  so  earnestly 
defends  moral  freedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine  of  necessity.  But 
even  where  this  notion  of  freedom  most  decidedly  manifested  itself,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who  combated  the  Platonic  principle  that  evil 
implied  the  absence  of  freedom,'  men  must  necessarily  have  felt  eio- 
barrassed  by  great  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  notion  of  free- 
dom to  life.  They  thought  they  perceived  an  unconquerable  natural 
temperament  of  certain  tribes,  certwn  great  classes  among  men,  who 
had  no  power  of  elevating  themselves  wove  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  t£ese  restrictions  could  not  overcome  the  idea 
of  freedom  in  such  men  aa  Aristotie.  Yet  they  could  be  wholly  got 
rid  of  only  when  the  might  of  evil  in  humanity  came  generally  to  be 
understood  to  be  something  not  ori^nal,  but  to  be  first  traced  itself  to 
an  original  act  of  freedom  ;  and  when  a  power  was  introduced  into 

1  llie  Horatian  maxim,  bonam  menUm  tenninate  character  at  a  man,  bjr  whidi  b* 

miht  Ipse  parabo.  i*  determinrd  in  hii  jodgmenta  and  acdaaa, 

*  See  on  Ibis  relatton,  vol.  1,  lacrodoo-  i*  iualf  a  woii  of  froelam.    'E{  ifiJO!  ^ 
tion.  i&v,  mubrmf  ^  ytvla6<u,  Sii  itivTit  '"'^ 

*  Tbu  be  undeniaiiib,  that  even  lb«  de-  Kieom.  UL  7. 
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homaoitjr,  nhereb^  those  differences  of  nature  coald  be  eqnaliiod,  and 
the  aame  divine  life  could  be  impiurted  alike  to  all.  It  was  onl/  with 
the  victor;  over  the  nature-princii^e  and  over  ^le  u^tocradc  leaning 
of  antiqvuty,  that  the  idea  of  moral  freedom  oould  be  conpletelf  estab- 
lished ia  its  rights,  as  a  power  belontpog  to  human  nature. 

As  Christianity,  then,  brought  about  an  important  revolutdoa  in  tlw 
ethical  and  anthropological  views  of  mankind,  hj  the  doctrine  of  a  prim- 
itive condition  and  of  man's  loaa  of  it  hy  an  act  of  bia  own  choice ; 
80  we  may  add,  as  another  weighty  fact,  that  it  placed  Anthropology  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  concerning  spirits  (Pnenmatology),  inas- 
much as  it  caused  the  essence  of  spirit  to  be  known  aa  the  image  of  God ; 
as  the  common  element  in  man  and  all  ranks  of  the  spritual  world ; 
and  as  lying  at  the  basis  and  indicating  the  hct  of  a  common  destina- 
tion ;  iuaamuch  aa  it  presented  to  view,  on  the  one  band,  the  fellowship 
of  one  divine  life  uniting  together  all  spirits  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  on  the  other,  referred  back  the  origin  also  of  the  ungodly  life  to  the 
first  act  of  the  self-will  of  a  higher  intelligence.  This  latter  fact  was 
particularly  important  as  opposed  to  the  pagan  nature-view  of  sin,  and 
to  all  the  tendencies  which  led  men  to  regard  it  as  something  necessa- 
rily rooted  in  the  organism  of  humui  nature,  in  the  union  of  a  rational 
with  a  sensuous  nature. 

Now,  while  the  interests  of  the  Christian  futh  require  the  union  of 
the  momenta  here  unfolded, — of  all  that  has  reference  to  the  need  of  re- 
demption, and  of  all  that  has  reference  to  the  recipiency  for  redemp- 
tion; and  the  severance. of  these  correlative  momenta  engenders  the 
heretical  element;  yet  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  prominence  gives 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  momenta,  depended  partly  on  the  oppo- 
sitions, and  partly  on  the  peculiar  character,  of  the  different  tendencies 
of  the  theological  spirit,  which  we  have  previously  described.  As  it 
respects  the  former,  we  may  notice  in  particular  the  opposition  of  Gnos- 
ticism. Against  this  there  was  no  need,  as  is  clear  from  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence 
of  a  schism  in  man's  nature,  and  of  a  need  of  redemption  grounded  in 
'  that  schism ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  an  ori^nal  threefold  difference  of 
human  natures  was  asserted  by  the  Gnostics,  and  a  recipiency  of  the 
divine  life  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  one  class  of  these  natures,  the 
capacity  for  the  redemption  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom  bad  to  be 
demonstrated  to  belong  in  common  to  all.  The  polemical  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics  was  the  cause,  therefore, 
that  many  extremely  one-sided  theories,  to  which  men  were  afterwards 
led  hy  separating  momenta  of  the  Chrisliui  consciousness  which  be- 
long together,  did  not  as  yet  make  their  appearance.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  predetenmnation  of  natures  endangering  moral  freedom  w^s  tliere- 
by  kept  back.  Those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  related 
for  instance  to  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh,  which  subsequently  fiimished 
a  foothold  for  such  doctrines,  but  which  were  made  use  of  by  the  Gnos- 
tics as  points  of  accusation  against  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  men 
must  seek  to  defend  against  them,  and  to  show  them,  that  these  pas- 
sages contuned  a  meaning  capable  of  being  reconciled  wiih  God's  love 
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and  joBlaae,  and  man's  indestructible  freedom.  Thus  it  belongs  among 
the  peculiar  characterigdcs  of  the  position  which  this  period  held  in  the 
evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cbristian  faith,  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
men  were  far  from  the  thought  of  fnuning  to  theniBelves,  out  of  some 
of  the  more  dark  and  ditScult  passages  of  scripture,  —  like  those  from 
which,  siu^lr  taken,  iu  after  times,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion was  derived,  —  a  system  to  which  the;  would  he  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  other  religious  interests  and  the  whole  analogy  of  Bible  &ith,'  but 
went  rather  on  the  principle  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  they  found, 
hy  comparing  different  passages  of  scripture,  was  the  collective  doctrine 
Ifing  every  uhere  at  bottom.  On  this  point,  those  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  guidance  of  the  church  were  uniformly  agreed ;  aai  it  was  only 
ignorant,  uneducated,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogant  individuals  among 
nie  laity,  who  were  inclined  to  fix  on  such  insulated  paasages,  and  nm 
mto  downright  extravagances  of  drtetrine.* 

It  belongs  further  to  the  common  ground  assumed  by  all  Christians 
in  opposing  Gnosticism,  that  while  the  Gnostics  regarded  I>ualism  as  an 
original  and  absolute  truth,  and  the  schism  as  a  necessary  thing  in  the 
evolution  of  existence,  necessary  to  appear  at  some  period  in  order  to 
be  overcome,  something  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  already  in  the 
world  of  .diiuns  ;  —  the  church  fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  agreed 
in  this,  that  contrary  to  the  Gnostics,  they  traced  eveiything  here  to 
the  freedom  of  the  creature.  The  GnosticB  were  used  to  propose  the 
dilemma;  —  If  the  hrst  man  was  created  perfect,  how  could  he  thep 
sin  ?  If  he  was  created  imperfect,  we  suppose  God  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  To  this  the  church  fathers,  if  we  set  aside  what  waa 
peculiar  in  Origen's  system,  were  accustomed  to  reply ;  —  that  a  di* 
tinction  should  be  made  between  what  the  first  man  was  in  respect  to 
his  orig^al  capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by  that  development 
of  this  capacity  which  depended  on  his  own  free  will.  Here  we  meet 
with  a  distinction,  widely  recognized,  around  which,  in  the  subsequent 
evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  ftuth,  important  differences  clustered.  The 
distinction  between  that  which  is  denominated  d'^x  and  that  which  is 
denominated  rion  in  Genesis,  the  il«uv  and  the  ipoiuaK  n»  Ar>{i  (the  image, 
and  the  likeness  of  God)  :  —  the  first  being  what  was  liud  in  the  original 
capacities  of  human  nature,  and  what,  inasmuch  as  it  was  grounded  in 
its  essence,  was  indestructible ;  to  which  wore  usually  reckoned  reason 

'  OppoKit  tn  ihii  mre  the  hermenentiral  cnltj  bj  corrprt  int^rpreUCion,  two  cIwim 

nnonii  which  IrrniEDS  kI  ap  agiiinst  Ihs  aniong  (he  Chrislinna:  OJ  /av  ^pmnAmii, 

GnDBiin-,  u,  Tor  cvnmplc,  Ifaiit  men  ihoald  uiupanaiHunoiiJJifiuaaib'dtiibvSiXaiXi^ 

not  seek    to  explain  Bnigmau  per  alind  ov  di  fic^i  OKAnpvvti '  htpw  ii  ffiXnav  wofA 

niHJiia  jcnipmH,  Bed  c^  qaiB  gnnC  (alia,  tx  Tntrwuf  ^poptsoi  fani  jtoAM    Jwi  uUa  m- 

maniresliii  el  ronrannnlibnB  et  eUris  aceini-  npii^dai  i%  ypa^rK  aiteit  VDv/uro,  nol  oL 

nnt  abMilalioni'*.     Lih.  IL  c,  10,  f  I.     Til  mipli  titutu  tK  iy"^  rlanuc  Tpfxtatfai. 

favipiv  rtimjirvaiitiJJiett  r^  n-mKi^JoUf .  nai  T.  VIII.  «d.  Lomm.  p.  S99.     The  prindpte 

iii  !%■  Tiiv  iiieuv  rtohiftjviat  tv  ai/ifiMev  desfriljed  in  iheso  last  wordi  of  Origea,  b 

/icAoc  fv  i/iiv  oJmJijafTYu.    Lib.  II.  c  S8,  ^  3.  ihc  name  with  one  whidi  ii  laid  down  tli» 

*  Or^n.  in  hia  mpoiiilion  of  thepaxsage  by  Irenaiu:    K   ft™  TtW  ^itthiotuv  iaa- 

h  Ex.  10:  87,  dininRiiishpa  from  (he  GnoB-  Oiinnittv  ly  tJey,  ntd  f^  niatO'  i/funi  Sia- 

ties,  who  maitc  u*e  of  mrh  tents  ai  arjm.  ^i^ofiai  not  iKoiiiivot  i 

irwnK  Bi^in-'t  the  Goil  of  the  Old  TeKlaminr,  11.  c.  2S,  t  3. 
BiiJ  tliom:  H'bu  iQuglit  ID  remove  the  Uiffl. 
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and  the  power  of  moral  freedom ;  — the  second,  the  likeness  to  God 
ftctuall;  realized  b;  the  right  employment  of  these  capaciliei,  in 
vhich  consista  the  image  of  God,  —  but  in  order  to  the  realization  of 
wluch,  another  principle,  besides  what  is  given  in  man's  natural  capad- 
tiefl,  must  enpervene,  —  a  principle  partalcing  of  the  sapemalnra], — ' 
fellowship  with  God,  without  which  human  nature  b  inadequate  to  at- 
tain to  its  completion.  The  important  thing  here  was,  the  recognition 
of  an  indestmclible  image  of  God  in  human  nature,  and  of  an  ori^nal 
destination  of  man  for  the  supernatural,  the  deep-founded  consciousness 
of  the  essence  of  humaji  nature,  as  one  which  could  find  the  fulness  of 
its  true  essence  and  the  attfunment  of  ite  end  onl/  in  the  fellowship 
with  God  ;  thus  the  recognition  of  the  correlation,  existing  from  the 
first,  of  the  human  and  ^e  divine  — ■  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
tbejr  belonged  together.  This  distinction,  however,  might  be  so  appre- 
hended, aa  to  lead  to  a  &lse  separation  of  &e  human  and  the  divine.' 

In  the  ne;tt  place,  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  theological  ten- 
dencies which  have  been  described  by  us,  would  have  a  aj^ecial  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  peculiar  method  of  treating  Anthropology. 
Those  churcb-teacbera  whom  we  have  described  as  representing  the 
predominantly  supranaturalist  tendency,' we  re  urged  by  this  tfaeir  pre- 
TMtiug  tendency,  to  set  in  the  most  prominent  light  the  eon-uption  i^ 
man's  nature  and  his  need  of  redemption,  the  power  of  renewing  grace, 
and  the  contrariety  between  grace  and  nature.  Montanism,  wbicb  we 
presented  as  the  extreme  exhibition  of  this  liuidamentEQ  tendency,  was 
m  truth  ever  inclined  to  glorify  the  divine  grace  in  such  sense,  as  that 
the  human  element  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  it,  instoad  of  seeking 
to  establish  the  harmonious  union  and  oooperatjon  of  both.  Those 
church-teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  the  antagonista  of  a  sheer 
Hupematuralism,  strove  after  a  union  between  the  intorest  of  faith  and 
that  of  reason,  were  led  by  this  their  own  peculiar  tendency,  to  ^ve 
special  prominence  in  their  treatment  of  Anthropology,  to  human  free- 
dom and  self-activity ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of  those  church-teachers 
who  otherwise  held  a  conciliatory  position  in  relation  to  the  Gnostics, 
the  polemical  interest  against  Gnosticism  could  not  fail  very  decidedly 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

It  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  that  on  this  point  also,  we 
should  compare  together  the  doctrine  of  the  North'African  church  and 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North-African  church  took  ita  shape  from  Ter- 
tullian.  He  adopted,  out  of  the  previous  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
idea,  that  the  first  man,  as  he  was  created  by  God,  possessed  all 
the  faculties  necessary  to  reveal  the  image  of  God  through  his  moral 
nature ;  but  that  these  faculties  lay  still  in  a  dormant,  undeveloped 
state.  Their  development  depended  on  man's  free  will.  To  the  io- 
working  of  God  on  human  nature  there  was,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  as 
yet  no  obstacle ;  by  fellowship  with  God,  humtto  nature  would  have  be- 
come more  and  more  ennobled  and  transfignred,  and  was  made  capable 

1  In  the  doetiiM  conuning  tlw  rehtloa  of  lb«  douK  BrMslta  to  the  dona  namnlia 
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of  attiuaing  to  &  participation  in  a  divine,  imperishable  life,  eo  aa  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  doraiDioa  of  death.  But  b;  the  first  an,  which  oon- 
mated  in  man's  refusing  to  Bubject  his  own  will,  but  setting  it  up  in 
opposition  to  tbe  will  of  God,^  man  departed  from  this  fellowship  with 
God,  and  so  beciune  subject  to  a  sinfiil  and  a  mortal  natnre.  By 
the  church-teachen  of  this  period,  these  two  are  united  in  the 
noUon  expressed  by  fdopa,  while  the  opposite  term  ^t^iapala  denotes  with 
Hiem  at  once  a  djviae,  imperishable,  and  holy  life  —  a  connection  of 
ideas  which  had  an  important  influence  on  the  systems  of  fiutb  and 
morals.  As  the  harmony  between  the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted 
in  harmony  through  all  the  departments  of  man's  nature,  so  the  schism 
between  the  dirine  and  the  haman  will  resulted  in  the  schism  which  runs 
through  the  whale  of  human  nature.  In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  came  the  union  with  an  ungodly  spirit.  The  original 
isQier  entiled  iite  sprit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity,' 

Peculiar,  however,  to  Tertullian  was  his  theory  to  explain  the  propa- 
gation qf  this  original  comtption  of  human  nature,  —  being  connected 
wtih.  his  Uieory  respectjng  the  propagation  of  souls.  It  was  his  opinion, 
namely,  that  our  first  parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of 
im  mankind;  that  the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  fountain-head 
of  all  human  souls,  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  individual  human  nature 
Are  but  different  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  substance.'  Hence 
the  whole  nature  became  corrupted  in  the  original  father  of  the  race ; 
■ad  sinfulness  is  propagated  at  the  same  time  with  souls.* 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  in  Tertullian  is  eon- 
nected  with  his  sensuous  habits  of  conception,  yet  is  this  by  no  means 
a  necessary  connection.  At  the  root  of  this  mode  of  apprehension  lay 
%  higher  truth  and  necessity,  of  which  Tertullian  bore  witness  as  the 
author  of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the  traduction  of  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  same  Tertullian,  who  first  bron^it 
out  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin  in  this  explicit  form,  exclums  — 
though  in  a  somewhat  earlier  work,  where  he  takes  ground  agunst  die 
practice  of  infant  baptism : "  "  Wherofore  should  the  age  of  innocenoe 
oe  in  haste  after  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ? "  ' 

Tertullian  was  equally  penetrated  with  tiie  consciousness  of  sinfiil- 
Bess  cleaving  to  man's  nature,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unde- 
niable godlike  nature  in  muk,  in  contrast  with  which  it  is  that  sm.  re- 
Teals  itself  aa  sin.  This  great  church-teacher,  who  jn  many  respects 
must  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  is  to  be  compared  with 
him  also  in  this  particular,  —  since  without  any  doubt  he  had  had  ooca- 
non  to  learn  from  his  own  experience  tbe  reustance  of  a  fiery,  violent, 
rude  nature  to  the  godlike  spirit,  and  so  the  opposition  between  nature 
and  grace..  Thou^  we  know  less  about  his  early  development  dian  we 
ia  about  Augustin  s,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  wholly  peculiar  charac- 
ter, as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  only  ^ler 

1  Elseilo  ana  podnt  qoam  diTiiue  mh-  *  Tiadnz  uiimB  tndnx  parcatL 

ICDtuB.  *See  vol.  I.  p.  311. 

*  Sinritiini  nmndi  sntTerao  gmeri  mo  *  Quid  feilinM  innoceni  ntu  >d  Rmk 
k>d)diL  ^onem  peccatonm.    De  bapu  a  IS. 
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many  an  Inward  straggle  he  could  attain  to  peace ;  —  and  the  reaclaon 
of  those  deep  elements  of  his  natural  character  doubtless  furnished 
occasion  for  many  an  after-conflict.^  But  equally  might;  was  the  imme> 
diate  feeling  of  the  underlying  godlike  principle  in  his  sturdy,  inarUfi- 
cial  nature.  "  The  corruption  of  nature,"  he  saya,'  *'  is  a  second 
nature,  which  has  its  own  god  and  father,  even  the  author  of  the  cor 
niption  himself;  so  that  goodness,  however,  still  resides  also  in  the 
■oul ;  that  original,  that  godlike  and  genuine  thing,  which  is  its  proper 
nature.  For  that  which  is  from  God  is  not  so  much  extinguished  u 
obscured ;  for  it  can  be  obscured,  since  it  is  not  God ;  but  it  cannot  be 
extjngoished,  since  it  is  of  Ood.  As  the  light,  when  some  object  is 
interposed,  continues  to  exist,  though  it  may  not  he  transmitted,  owing 
to  the  density  of  the  object ;  so  goodness  in  the  soul,  when  suppressed 
by  evil,  as  it  b  the  peculiar  nature  of  evil  to  suppress  it,  either  re- 
nuuns  wholly  inactive,  its  light  being  lud ;  or  else  bursts  through  in 
freedom,  where  it  is  given  it  to  do  so.     Thus  it  is  that  some  are  very 

Sood  and  others  very  bad ;  and  yet  all  souls  are  of  the  same  stock: 
lus,  too,  there  is  some^ng  good  in  the  very  worst,  and  somelhinj  bad 
in  tiie  very  best ;  since  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  as  man,  Christ 
alone  without  sin,  since  Christ  is  also  Ood.  Thus  it  is  that  the  divinity 
of  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  original  goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure 
presentiments,  and  the  consciousness  of  God  comes  forth  as  its  witness. 
For  Uiis  reason  no  soul  is  witihont  giult,  for  none  is  without  the  seeds 
of  goodness." 

It  is  a  characteristic  trut  in  TertuUian,  that,  as  he  lud  peculiar 
■tress,  because  he  was  s  Montanist,  on  the  unusual  psychological  phe- 
nomena presented  in  the  effects  of  the  new  divine  life,  on  the  miraca- 
loua  element  in  the  chariamatii ;  ^  so  too,  where  he  is  led  to  speak  of 
man's  natural  condition,  be  is  fond  of  bringing  up  such  eccentric 
appearances  as  the  manifestation  of  a  natural  power  of  divination,  as 
indications  of  the  indestructible,  godlike  element  in  human  nature.* 

He  was  led  sdll  further  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  views,  not  only 
in  his  controversy  with  Marcion,  who,  as  we  have  observed  above,  did 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  uiything  ori^nally  godlike  in  the 
soul,  but  also  in  his  dispute  with  Hermogenes.  On  this  latter  occaraon, 
he  wrote  a  work,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  on  the  descent  of 
•ouls.  Hermogenes  had  combated  the>  theorv  of  a  heavenly  descent 
of  the  soul,  of  the  inbreathing  into  it  of  a  divine  particle,  by  wluch 
theory  the  Divine  was  subjected  to  a  mar,  to  a  stain,  since  it  was  int 
pouible  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  tracing  to  this  soul,  at  the  same  time, 

■  Thai  m  hmr  him  ipeaking;  onE  of  the  eiii(|um,  Dhi  puientla  tdndeat,  prorenmi' 

hlnoM  of  hii  inner  experience,  irhen  in  hu  *  De  anim&.  c,  41. 

work,  written  in  praiie  of  the  Chrittinn  vir-  *  The  digtini^tion  between  that  nauml 

Mm,  palienet.  be  mj»,  e,  1 :  "  tta  miaerrimtu  facull;  of  divinBlion  and  propheej  aa  a 

ep>  temper   n;;er   olorihai    impaticntiie,  ehariima  is  Mated,  de  anima,  c.  22:  Dtri- 

quMxa  non  otitineo  paiientJM  tanitatem,  et  natio  intanlam,  sepoaila,  qoB  per  JM  gnt- 

nupirem  et  inroceni  et  perorem  neceise  est,  tiam  obvenit  ex  prophctia. 
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At  orig^  of  evQ.*  He  Uunks  himself  bound  to  sappoee  in  matter,  — 
that  inorganio  staff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  creation,  ^  not  onlj 
Mmething  akin  to  the  corporeal  world  which  is  produced  out  of  it,  but 
also  something  akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  fonned  out  of  it. 
The  wild  motion  in  it,  is  that  which  it  has  akin  to  the  soul,  and  which 
fies  at  &e  ground  of  &e  aoul.'  As  Grod,  by  his  organimg  infiuenoes, 
produced  the  corporeal  world  out  of  the  chaotic  mass,  so  he  fonned  the 
aoul  out  of  the  chaotic  principle  of  motioii.*  Taking  his  podtion  on  tMs 
ground  of  materialism,  he  hence  agreed  with  Marcion  in  denying  that 
any  point  of  union  was  presented  for  Christiani^  in  an  original  element 
of  the  human  aool  akin  to  the  Divine.  Evil  he  derived  from  this  wild, 
chaotic  principle  of  motion,  not  overcome ;  just  as  he  would  regard 
whatever  was  hateful  in  the  corporeal  world  as  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient chaos.  Also  in  Satan  and  evil  spirits,  he  believed  probably  that 
he  saw  the  reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power  of  motion.  Souls 
needed  the  communication  of  a  divine  life  really  related  to  God,  ^d 
imparted  Lo  them  by  the  redemption  and  by  regeneration,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  vanquish  the  evil  element  growing  out  of  their  origin. 
Tertulliui  defended,  as  he  himself  afiinns,*  against  Heimogenes,  tlie 
firee  will,  as  an  origmal  property  of  the  soul  and  indestructible.  We 
might  thence  infer,  that  Hermogenes  regarded  the  participation  in  the 
redemption,  and  in  the  divine  life  origbally  alien  fit)m  the  soul,  as  not 
conditumed  by  the  self-determinatiDn  of  the  free  will ;  that  he  did  not 
consider  &jth  as  proceeding  from  that  murce  ;  but  derived  everything 
here  alike  from  lue  unconditional  divine  influence  and  election ;  and 
he  would  thus  bel(»ig  among  the  first  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  an 
unconditioned  predetermination,  and  of  an  unconditioned,  irresistible 
grace.  The  logically  conmstent  development  of  his  principles  might 
certiunly  lead  to  such  results ;  for  if  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  matenal 
origin  and  essence,  presents  no  point  of  union  for  grace,  there  seems 
necessarily  to  follow,  as  from  the  theory  of  an  absolute  corruption  of 
human  nature,  such  a  result  from  these  premises.  Yet  we  are  too  inh 
perfectly  acquiunted  with  the  system  of  Hermogenes,  to  be  able  to 
affirm  with  any  certainty,  that  such  was  the  connection  of  his  ideas. 
From  the  thesis  wO  cannot  argue  with  perfect  safety  to  the  antithesis ; 
for  it  is  p06»ble  that  Tertulfiian  may  have  been  led,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  Hermogenes  denied  the  original  existence  of  anything  akin 
to  God  in  the  soul,  to  maintain  this  against  him,  together  with  all  the 
marks  and  characters  belon^g  thereto,  among  which  he  reckoned  idao 
the  free  will,  widiout  Hermogenes  having  wholly  denied  Uie  freedom 
of  the  will ;  just  as  Tertullian  does  in  fact  maintain  the  doctrine  of  tlie 

1  Dam  incrcditnle  at,  ipiritnni  Dei  in  in  affinity  with  that  spirit,  which  resided  ia 

dcliciDm  et  mox  in  jndicimn  devenirc.  ex  ihi  fonl. 

MMeriapotinaaniiiucredBtarqaam  ex  Dei  <  The  inrannrale  incondltns  motoi  nw- 

qiiritB.    Da  anima,  c  II.    Tertallian  con-  ik.t\i6.    Adv.  Hetmogenem,  c  SS, 

Intda,  on  iba  eontrarjr,  Uiat  the  khiI  i>  de-  *  Camp,  the  ptuage  from  Platsrrh.  died 

riTCd.iiiM  fton  the  ipiritDs  Del,  Int  from  on p.37G, relative  to  asonlniuledoiiginally 

dieflatnaDei;  thatitma  bM  liM  eiiwnee  witli  the  ehaoi. 
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free  Till  BgUQSt  Marcion,  wliile  jet  we  do  not  know  that  Mamoa  erer 
denied  it.'  At  all  erents,  Hermogenea  denied  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  Boul,  and  regarded  immortality  only  as  a  consequence  of  Ute 
new  divine  life  imparted  by  Christ :  hence  he  ctsisidered  Mieoen 
mtfy  to  be  immortal.  All  evil  ^  evil  spiiitB,  and  men  who  have  not  b» 
come  partakers  of  the  (tiviae  life  —  were  finally  to  be  resolved  into  the 
matter  from  whence  they  ori^naJIy  sprang.* 

Agiunst  this  doctiine  of  Hennogenes,  then,  Tertullian  maintained, 

.  "  that  the  aoula,  sprung  from  that  first  soul  which  arose  immediately 

from  the  breath  of  God,  are  itnmortal,  endowed  with  free  will,  in  po» 

Beaaion  of  a  faculty  of  divinalioD:  —  evident  ugns  of  their  hearty 

oxwa."^ 

He  conudered  all  the  parta  and  faculties  of  humui  nature  as  one  and 
the  same  work  of  C^od,  a  work  good  in  itself;  and  everything  eoatnrj 
to  reason  in  it,  therefore,  as  but  a  consequence  of  that  ori^uJ  schism 
wlych  grew  out  of  the  first  sin.  The  diviuon  which  Plato  makes  of  ^ 
soul  into  the  ^uiv  and  ^b^  he  was  willing  to  admit ;  though  not  in 
re^ct  to  ibe  original,  but  only  in  respect  to  the  corruptMl,  homaa 
nature.* 

To  the  Qnoatio  doctrine  concerning  the  different  fundamental  priod- 
pies  of  human  nature,  according  to  which  they  maintuned  that  a  hylia 
or  material  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  a  imenmatic  or  spuit- 
oal  one,  and  that  a  sfuritual  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  » 
material  one  —  to  thi«  doctrine  Tertullian  opposed  the  almightv  pow^ 
of  grace  and  the  mutability  of  the  human  will.  When  the  Qnosties 
appealed  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring 
form  good  frtut,  nor  a  good  tree  evil  fndt,  he  replies  to  them :  **  If  this 
is  to  ^  underatood  so,  ^en  Ood  cannot  raise  up  from  the  stones  child- 
ren to  Abraham;  tJien  the  generation  of  vipers  cannot  bring  fordi 
fruits  to  repentance ;  and  the  apostle  was  mistaken,  when  he  wrote, 
*  Ye  also  were  somelimea  darkness,'  and  '  We  also  were  once  by  oatare  . 
the  children  of  wrath,'  and  '  Ye  were  once  unong  these  ;  but  now  are 
ye  washed.'  But  vrill  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scripture  c(Hitradict 
one  anodier  ?  No ;  for  the  evil  tree  will  not  bring  forth  m>od  fruit,  rtnleit 
it  be  grafted;  and  the  good  tree  will  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  unless  it 
be  cultivated  ;  atai  the  stones  will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  tli^ 
be  formed  to  the  fsith  of  Abraham ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers  w£ 
bring  forth  the  ^uits  of  repentance,  when  £ey  have  disgorged  the 

iWemnstbeniremiiTkibjmyorsQpplB-  odTocatc  of  thi  doctrine  of  abaolato  predM- 

mMt,  tlut,  in  BJarcian'i  Bjgteni,  thia  point  tiDMion. 

•011  renuina  undecided.    For  the  sama  rea.        ■  Vid.  Theodoret.  fah.  hsret  I.  c.  19. 
•oni,  M  in  llie  cue  of  Hermc^nes,  anch  ui        '  Animam  D«i  Bala  naCam,  iiiiiiiiiinlwi. 

hTpothesis  woald  perfectly  accord  wiih  hi«  liberam  arbitHi  domtnatriMm,  diTinatiken. 


r:m  also,  and  it  vroald  moreover  harmo-  De  k 
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.proouDeni  plare  which  he  gives  to  God'i  cndcndnm  aat,  qnod  tniinn  a  primodto  ait 

paternal  love,  and  the  manner  inwhich  he  ingetiitam  a  ndinuti  Tidelieet  anctora ;  im- 

■DMka  of  the  artncmrr  eondnct  of  the  Ood  lionale  eatem  poaterina  inteUigendnm,  tpMM 

M  ttae  Old  Tetiament,  aucniiDe  him  of  haT-  Ulud  mnamaiiaais  admiaaom  atq>a  (qood) 

ing  ooropassioD  on  loma,  and  hatdealng  th«  exiade  InolaTeiit  in  anlms,  ad  ncMr  jM 

hMrti  of  others,  leaTs  it  quite  improbable,  natiu«liiatis,  quia  tiatlm  ia  natom  |fiaw- 

tfift  Jlaraon  oiuht  to  be  oomidtted  ai  an  dio  fi^w^^it 
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poiaoa  of  frieltedness.  These  effects  divine  graoo  can  produce ;  vhiati, 
of  a  truth,  13  mightier  than  ^e  nature  to  i^ch  the  free  will  withk  oa 
is  Babjected.  As  this  last,  too,  is  a  natural  tiling  and  eosceptible  of 
diaago,  so  the  natore  turns  in  the  same  direction  aa  this  turns." '  One 
might  understand  the  above  remarkable  passage,  as  if  even  at  this  earljr 
period  Tertallian  wovdd  attribute  to  grace  an  irredsdblj  attracUve 
power  over  the  corrupted  will  of  man ;  one  might  eay  he  asserted  the 
freedom  of  the  will  only  in  opponlaon  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  D&- 
cessdt^,  to  the  affirmation  of  a  complete  moral  want  of  susceptibility  in 
the  case  of  eertain  natures ;  but  not  in  respect  to  tho  soul-transtbnning 
priooiple  of  grace.  Montantsm  might  eacdiy  result  in  giying  the 
utmost  prominence  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  divine  power, 
and  in  reducing  the  free  will  to  a  blind  passive  instrument.  But  we 
are  hy  no  means  authorized  br  the  connection  to  give  the  language  such 
ui  interpretation.  For  TertnUian,  according  to  the  ecmtest,  is  onlj 
intending  to  prove,  that  grace,  through  it«  inworking  agency  on  the 
corrupted  nature,  could,  by  virtue  of  the  free  will,  impart  to  it  a  lugher 
power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and  thus  transform  it  to  something  else ; 
and  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  best 
accords  with  other  explanations  that  Tertullian  gives  conceniing  tiie 
free  will.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  influence 
of  Uie  whole  peculiar  tendency  lying  at  the  root  of  Montanism  must 
have  been,  to  cause  that  the  power  of  grace  should  be  magnified ;  but 
even  Montaniam  cannot  be  accused  of  rending  asunder  the  momenta 
which  belong  together  in  Chriatianity,  and  giving  supremacy  to  one 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Even  Montanism  was  far  from  any 
tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  a  constraining  grace,  operating  with  irre- 
astible  power  on  the  conversion  of  man  generally.  That  it  did  not  look 
upon  the  ^teniry  of  grace  generdly  as  b^g  of  this  kind,  may  be  ga^ 
ered  from  tne  fact,  that  it  regarded  tJiit  kmd  of  gracious  agency  con- 
nect«d  witb  bare  passivity  on  the  part  of  man,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  —  as  ui  extraordinary  thing ;  —  supposed  it  to  be  confined 
to  tlie  prophets.  Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  Tertullian,  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  such  influonces  of  grace,  where  everything  de- 
pends solely  on  the  divine  influence,  nothing  on  human  conduct  —  such 
extraordinary  virtues  as  could  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  free 

f'Fte  of  divine  grace,  which  God  imparts  to  each  individual  as  be  pleaaes.' 
at  this  very  circumstance,  of  bis  ascritnng  the  whole  to  the  action  of 
grace  alone  only  in  such  extraordinary  cases,  may  serve  as  a  proof, 
diat  he  did  not  consider  this  as  the  general  law  which  governed  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  life.  And  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to 
conclude  from  sach  a  declaration  of  Tertullian,  that  he  was  ahready  a 
Montanist  when  he  so  exnressed  himself  ;•— for,  in  this  particular  ref»- 
rence,  our  general  remanc  will  find  its  application,  that  Montanism  is 

■  Hnc  erit  vfa  divfna  gratira.  potmrtor  loram  tnlolenbtlli  HMgnltiulo  est,  nt  ad 

ntiqne  oalam,  haben*  in  Roba  mbjacenleni  capienda  el  prtnunda  m  sola  gfratia  drnnM 

•ibi  liberam  arbluU  potcMaum,  qiuB  can  tit  inipiratlwu  operetnr.    Nam  quod  maxima 

at  ipaa  natanlia  acqae  iiiiitd)ili9,  qnoqao  bonnm,  id  maxima  pen«a  DeoJn ;  nee  alioa 

xnitnr,t]aiiir« conTcrtltin'.  Deaniina,c.Sl.  idqaam  qui  poosidet,  diipetuat^  nt  coiqM 

*  Qaod  bonomm  qoonudam  tieatl  at  m*-  digwtar.    Di  patiantia,  e.  1- 
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to  be  regarded  merely  as  die  ^ctireme  foiiA  of  tendenoee  and  modes «{ 
dunking  which  were  already  in  ezistonee. 

But  a  directly  opposite  view  to  this  resulted  of  itself  from  the  prooeaa 
of  deTelopment  in  the  Alezaodriaji  church.  Acoordin^y  Clement  can- 
bated,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  the  doctrine  of  the  Nor^Afiican  church, 
having  in  hia  eye  simply  the  Qw>stic  dualism,  which  represented  birth  to 
be  a  work  of  the  evil  principle.  "  How  then,"  he  asks,  "  could  the  chit 
drea  have  ^nned,  or  fallen  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  when  they  are 
chargeable  with  no  actdons  of  their  own  ?" '  The  question  here  related 
to  tbe  exptanation  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  the 
If orth-Amcaa  church  were  adduced  in  proof  of  ihe  dockine  of  inherited 
an.  Job  14 :  4  —  Pa.  51 :  1.'  Clement  referred  such  and  omilar  pas- 
sages to  the  natural  ignorance  of  man  in  reference  to  God  and  divine 
dungs,  to  the  powor  of  sinful  habits.'  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
Clement  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  fall  &om  a  state  of  moral 
purity.  To  the  Gnostic  dilemma,*  above  quoted,  he  opposed  die  assertion, 
that  the  first  man  was  not  created  perfect,  but  with  the  c^>acity  for  vir- 
tue ; '  so  that  its  cultivation  and  application  depended  on  himself.  He 
yielded  to  the  enlicements  of  sensual  pleasure  in  that  childhood  o£  his 
being,  as  it  was  for  him  to  decide,  according  to  hia  own  free  choice.' 
While  many  Gnostacs  made  the  fall  to  coosist  in  this,  that  the  first  man, 
yielding  to  sensuous  appetite,  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  tJie 
sexual  propenaCy,  whereby  both  himself  tuid  his  entire  poeterity  came  uit- 
der  the  dominion  of  the  CXq ;  Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  man's 
guilt  to  consist  simply  iu  this,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  die  suitable  period 
l^)pointed  by  God  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  impube.^  Thus  be  nug^t 
regard  that  power  of  the  sensuous  appetites  over  tlie  Bjurit  as  a  conse- 
quence of  die  first  disobedience  —  might  suppose,  that  by  the  guilt  of 
man  the  away  of  sense  became  contdnually  stronger,  wlule  st^,  how- 
ever, it  continued  to  depend  on  man's  will  to  resist  its  enlicementB. 
We  perceive  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which  had  found  their  way  into 
his  mind  through  his  philosophical  education,  in  the  inclinafioa  be 
manifests  to  refer  back  evil  to  the  power  of  Bense ;  and  accordingly  he 
must  refer  redemption  and  regeneration  munly  to  the  end  of  providing 
a  way  for  the  aoul  to  partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being  delivered  from 
diese  foreign  elements.  "  It  is  not  without  special  grace,"  says  he, 
"that  the  soul  attains  to  this  power  of  soaring  aloft  on  wings,  after 
having  laid  aside  eveiy  weight,  so  as  to  \i:iit£  itself  with  its  kindred 
element." '  This  was  the  important  thing  with  Clement,  to  recogiuxe 
both  the  need  in  which  the  free  mil  stood  of  as^taace,  and  also  the 

1  Stiom.  1.  in.  f.  453  et  t69.  like  Fhilo.  legu^sd  thi  aerpcnt  u  «  •jm- 

•  See  Cyprian'i  coUeclion  of  proofs  from    bol  of  Woiij.    Prolrept  t.  69. 

tbe  icriptures  of  the  dortrioei  of  fiulfa  and        '  Tuja  mw  xpoXapim!  rd*  naipin  nts 
monUi,  Testimonlat.  1.  III.  c  M.  irpunnriluvmi.    Suoin.  L  IIL  f  MS.    "Eia- 

yrviaeuc  ip/tiif,  Kod'  uf  6ebii  e(i  yiviiaiioita',  Kont,  ibFurp  rapaxSfmc.    L.  c.  f.  470. 
iat^ia^  Xtfa.    Strom.  L  IIL  f.  4B9.  '  Oi  i;mKrar  i>^  T^r  i^aiptniB  mpainu 

•  Sea  above,  p.  613.  ri  ml  Uarana  xal  dvu  twv  ' 

•  "EsirTinor    irpif    f^    (cr^ow     iper^.  olperai  4  fvli,  ■m'  rt  fipidw 
Strom.  L  VI.  £  B«X  koI  Am&Mcw  if  nyj^/A     L.  c  L 
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fitct  that  grace  waa  conditioned  on  its  efforts,  and  was  designed  to  meet 
ite  deficiencies.  On  this  point  he  tiius  expresses  himself:'  "When 
man  seeks  by  his  own  efforts  and  practice  to  ^e  himself  from  the  power 
of  his  passions,  he  effects  nothing.  But  when  he  manifests  a  true  seal 
and  earnestness,  then  he  g^ns  tiie  victory,  by  the  accessory  power  of 
God ;  for  God  bestows  his  Spirit  on  willing  souls.  But  when  they  reniit 
their  de?ire,  the  Spirit,  which  God  bestows,  also  withdraws.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  belongs  not  to  the  sleeping  and  indolent,  bat  the  violent 
talte  it  by  force,"  He  was  too  strongly  fettered  to  this  dogmatic  inte- 
rest, too  little  capable  of  moving  out  of  the  circle  of  his  subjective 
notions,  rightly  to  understand,  out  of  its  own  self,  particularly  the  Paul- 
ine type  of  doctrine— as  appears,  for  example,  in  his  remarkably  tot^ 
tuous  interpretation  of  1  Corinth.  1:21;  where  the  last  words,  accord- 
ing to  him,  arc  not  to  he  taken  as  a  question,  but  thus :  it  was  not  God 
who  made  the  wisdom  of  this  world  foolishness,  but  it  became  foolish- 
ness through  the  guilt  of  man.' 

Quite  peculiar  to  himself  on  this  subject,  ia  also  the  system  of  Ori- 
gen.  We  have  observed,  that  he  was  attached  to  a  spiritually  con- 
ceived theory  of  emanation ;  in  opposition  to  the  Onosdca,  who  wonid 
account  for  Qic  difference  among  rational  creatures,  partly  by  a  natural 
law  regulating  the  graduated  evolution  of  life  proceeding  from  God, 
partly  by  their  derivation  from  different  fundamental  principles.  Origen 
sought  to  trace  all  differences  to  moral  freedom.  Ood,  as  Hie  absolute 
unity,  he  taught,  can  only  he  a  source  of  unity.  So  far  as  all  exist«nae 
springs  from  him,  the  unitv  of  his  own  essence  must  reveal  itself  therein. 
No  difference,  no  manifoldness,  can  spring  from  him.  It  would,  mor^ 
over,  he  inconsistent  with  his  love  and  justice,  not  to  bestow  on  all  hia 
Creatures  the  same  measure  of  perfection  and  blessedness.^  God  therfr 
fore  is  to  be  originally  contemplated  as  the  founttun  of  a  world  of  sjrir- 
Us,  alhed  to  his  own  nature,  blcesed  in  their  communion  with  him,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  homogeneous  and  equal.  In  the  second 
book  of  his  work  rtpi  ipx^^,  he  so  expretsea  himself,  as  if  he  considered 
not  only  all  difference  in  the  measure  of  powers  and  of  blessedness,  bat 
all  differences  in  individual  existence  generally,  as  a  thing  which  was 
not  ori^nal,  hut  which  resulted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  difference 

■  Qaiadiru  nW,  p.  SI.  tct  of  freedom;  and  rrgard*,  m  the  UmI 
*  Bcnnn.  lib.  1. 1,  313.                                        end,  the  mloralion  of  the  original  itMU,  U>d 

■  lUuer,  in  his  ChriitlicheD  Philoiopltie,  doc  ihe  complete  development  of  the  capa- 
Bd.  I.  S.  317,  mnintainK,  that,  at  the  foundn-  cities  beatowed  nt  the  creatioa.  Tb»  Bimply 
tion  of  Orit^n'i  doctrine,  liu  the  thoaght,  ie  the  thought  lying  al  the  baiia  of  hi*  tj*- 
*  thai  created  apirila  in  the  on Uel  did  not  ac-  lem.  —  that  the  rational  spirit  shoald  main- 
taali  J  parmke  of  the  good  and  of  the  perfect,  tain,  hy  freedom  ai  its  property,  the  perfeo- 
bqt  had  limply  received  the  fscoltj  for  all  lion  b^towed  on  it  already  by  the  imtioii; 
good.  Tlieir  connate  perfection  consiaied  and,  havinj;  lost  it,  aboulu  neow  it  again 
in  this."  Bat  «ueh  a  thought  wonld  cer-  byfreedom;  —  that  lbs  fellowship  with  God, 
tainly  imply  the  notion  of  a  development  l&e>oarceofallgoodiiltheTaliona1ci«ati)i«, 
from  a  lower  ilage.  —  a  prosfntsairc  and  ii  not  coMtiive,  bat  can  be  preserved  only  by 
gradnotrd  movement  tram  the  imperfect  to  virtse  of  a  free  appropiiatioD,  and  on  M 
Uie  perfect;  and  it  ij  evident  how  otteriy  acquired  again  only  by  the  tame  means. 
this  view  clashes  with  the  STStem  of  Origen.  This  ii  among  the  points,  too,  which  sssen- 
Origen  does  in  tmth  conceiTe  the  perfect  as  tially  dislingnish  the  doctritiB  of  Origen 
the  orif^nsl  Biaie ;  —  liacea  all  imperfcctian  from  that  of  Cletneiit. 

to  a  fon,  involTing  guilt  becmnse  il  was  an 
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in  the  moral  b«nt  of  the  vill.  According  to  iUs,  Origen  wonld  h&ve 
held  the  original  creation  to  be  one  of  bemga  perfectlj  equal  aad  otilr 
ntimericfill/  different ;  tad  would  hare  regarded  all  individual  peciib- 
arides  as  a  consequence  of  estrangement  &om  God.  A  rer;  narrow 
eoncenU<»i  of  the  creation,  we  must  allow,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  in- 
finite Deing  of  God  ;  but  in  a  characteristic  manner  does  Ongen  here 
sliow  how,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnosticism  and  Flatonism,  by  which  he 
was  at  other  times  governed,  the  Christian  point  of  view,  though  but 
partially  seized  by  hit",  predominates  in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  how 
he  places  over  agtunst  the  hypothesis  of  a  natural  necessity,  the  moral 
point  of  view,  as  the  highest  position,  by  which  everything  else  must  be 
determined.^ 

Already  iu  Origen's  predecessor,  Clement,  it  may  be  perceived  how 
the  pushing  to  an  extreme  of  one  Christian  momentum,  the  doctrine  of 
freedom,  seized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  —  the  pushing  of  this 
doctrine  to  an  extreme,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  distinction  of  na- 
tures, could  lead  to  such  a  result  as  that  is,  where  he  supposes  it  neces- 
sary to  ascribe  whatever  there  was  which  distinguished  the  apostles 
from  other  men,  not  to  a  peculiar  nature  bestowed  on  them  by  Gvd, 
but  all  to  the  merit  of  the  right  direction  of  their  own  will.  According 
to  his  opinioQ,  they  did  not  become  such,  because  they  were  chosen  to 
be  such  by  Qod ;  but  they  were  chosen  to  their  office  by  God,  because 
he  foreknew  what  they  would  become  by  the  Erection  of  their  own  will. 
In  proof  of  this  position,  Clement  adduces  the  &ct,  that  Judas  Iscariot 
was  also  one  among  tlie  apostles,  that  Matthias,  in  consideradon  of  his 
worthiness,  was  afterwards  received  into  the  number  of  the  apostles  in 
place  of  Jndaa.*  It  was  only  necessary  to  carry  out  this  one-sided 
view, — which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predetermination  and  divine  decrees,  and  by  which  the  significance  of 
any  distinction  of  nature  given  by  creation  itself  was  utterly  denied, 
and  everything  here  derived  solely  from  moral  worth,  —  to  its  ledti- 
mate  consequences,  in  order  to  be  driven  on  from  the  position  of  Cle- 
ment, to  the  system  which  Origen  carried  to  its  completion. 

It  may  have  been  the  case,  however,  that  at  some  later  period,  Origen 
ntracted  this  hypothesis,  as  he  did  many  other  immature  ideas  which  he 
had  brought  to  view  in  that  work  of  speculative  dogmatism.  At  least,  he 
•ays,  in  a  passage  belonging  to  a  later  work,^  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
nnivcrsal  brightness  of  God's  glory,  but  that  scattered  beams  of  his 
^ory  were  spread  over  the  rest  of  tiie  rational  creation,  ^noe  no  cre- 
ated being  could  contain  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  God ;  in  which  it 
would  seem  to  bo  implied,  that  what  in  the  Logos  is  one  and  the  same, 

1  The  Importinw  of  ihe  ft«e  will,  m  eon-  #  h  roic  /am^  myxai'*''.    la  Mitt,  T. 

DMted  with  all  «piriuialdeTelopraanl,Orig«n  XIII.  \  M. 

deacribei  in  tbe  followiiig  word* :    'Etrt  iiir  *  Oirx  Bn  fymv  IxXurai  /rv^ficvoi  itnenlM 

r^  oufiaTfjv  o£  irapii  rifv  alriav  rvu  iardp^  jmrd  n  ^wjeuii  ISuaua^  trei  6  'loHJaf  i^Oiin 

won,  aXM  irnpd  •nit  mtrpftanadt  iU/anc,  i  trim  adroit,  UX'  atoiTt  Ifaas  ananAiit  ynia- 

nhi  ri{  tori  jipax^  Koi  fKpdt,  i  ii  ftyac,  Aot  bAryivn^  rpdf  ttA  (oi  tA  raib)  wpeapufi- 

b  Si  liFToii-  hrl  a  tOv  j^vxCni  KiU  If  ifdv  *>w.    Strom.  I.  VI.  f  667. 

ml  of  roaiAt  7rpu(ti(  tad  ri  ■namm'  ir'^o(  ■  In  Joun.  T.  yryri  \  ig. 
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unfolds  iteelf  in  the  rest  of  the  world  of  spirits  into  a  m&nifoldness  of 
individual  natures,  of  which  each  reflects  and  represents  the  gloir 
of  Grod  in  hb  own  peculiar  way,  so  that  onlj  the  collective  sum  of  fdl 
these  individuals  would  correspond  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Logos. 
I'his  must  doubtless  have  been  the  case,  if  Origen  had  clearly  opened 
oat  to  bis  own  mind  oil  that  is  contained  in  the  thought  which  he  ex- 
pressed ;  but  it  may  he  questioned,  if  he  ever  did  mis.  He  seems, 
m  one  passage  of  the  same  commentary  on  John  from  which  the  passage 
Just  alluded  to  is  taken,  to  consider  it  as  the  fin^  end  of  this  evolution, 
that  all  the  rational  beings  conducted  back  by  the  Logos  to  a  perfect  . 
communion  with  God,  would  have  but  one  common  employment,  —  that 
of  the  intuition  of  God ;  and  that,  fashioned  through  the  knowledge  of 
the  Father,  they  would  know  as  completely  what  the  Son  is,  as  at  pre- 
sent only  the  Son  has  known  tho  Father.'  But  since,  according  to  the 
eystcm  of  Origen,  all  things  are,  by  that  final  consummation,'  to  be 
once  more  restored  to  their  original  condition,  it  seems  to  follow,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  system,  that  such  a  state  of  equality  and  unity  was  the 
one  which  on^nally  existed. 

Origen  argued  still  further:  God  alone  is  by  his  own  nature  good; 
all  created  beings,  on  the  contrary,  are,  and  continue  to  he,  good  only  by 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  the  original  fountain  of  all  good,  the  Lo- 
gos. As  soon  as  the  desire  arises  in  any  ratiooal  being  to  be  something 
for  himself,  evil  exists.  *'  What  has  become  goodness,"  says  Origen? 
"  cannot  he  in  like  manner  good  as  that  which  is  goodness  by  its  onit 
essence.  It  can  never  he  wanting,  however,  to  him  who,  for  its  preser- 
vation, receives  into  himself  the  soKwlted  living  bread.  Whoever  fails 
of  obttuningut,  fuls  by  his  own  fault;  since  he  neglects  to  partake  of 
the  living  bread  and  of  the  true  water,  wherewith,  nourished  and 
refi'eshed,  the  wings  grow."  *  Evil  is  the  only  thing  which  has  the 
ground  of  its  existence  in  itself,  and  not  in  God.  Which,  therefore, 
generally,  is  grounded  in  no  being,  but  is  nothing  else  than  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  true  bemg,  that  which  has  only  a  subjective  and  no  ob- 
jective eiiistence,  that  which  is  in  itself  nothing.'    Hence  he  says : 

1 1n  Joann.  T,  I.  ^  IS.    See  atio  Uie  pax-  aifninninre.    The  ^  Ev  litre  a.  ■oconlinK 

MK^  in  Mfltlh.  T.  X. }  !.  f.  SOT  :  "  Then  ihe  to  bia  view,  mther  privative  than  nccaiive. 

ri^'htcoud  will  no  lont-er  eliino  in  difftrcnl  See   in   Jimnn.  T.  II.  4  1:    01   /inexovTcc 

WBVB.  ««  at  the  bCEinriirg  |  but  nil  will  shine  loC  ivroc,  /itrijouoi  iR  ol  iyuH.  riXayu^  flv 

Jikcofieion  in  Ihekingdom  of  their  Father."  fo^fj  jpi?/uiriJomp  ■  al  S  iTroorpa^fmr  t^ 

Hatih.  13:  43.  (Turf  fut^jtrra  ol  dixouu  ilm-  Tvi/  5vn^  firrax^,  fv  i^fp'/t^oi  ra€  £vto<', 

■luivaiv  of'UTi  iiaAapur,  u(  taTi  nif  ipxi(,  yiyuvaatf  obf  (vrcf.     Hence  I  cannot  ad- 

eXXi  iruVTec  (If  ^aio;.}    Tet  (hia  pnsaaee  of  mit  aL  all  ihe  eorrectnesa  of  what  Killer  myt 

Orig«n  roDJd  ho  nnderBlood  ax  referring  in  hia  Geschichte  dec  Christiithcn  I'liiloao- 

barelT  to  an  eqaalily  of  moral   coadilion  phis,  Bd.   I.   t    ^^*<   concemiri;;    Origen'* 

'and  f>1eascdne«.  theory :  "  A  limitation  of  lliic  sort,  in  wtiiih 

*  The  inoKOTfiffTaoic,  created  epirita  orij;inftll_v  eiisl,  niiglit  per- 
'  c.  Cell.  I.  VI.  c.  44.  bapa  be  regarded  by  Origen  aa  an  element  of 

*  An  allnsion  to  the  Myth  in  Plato'*  Fhce-  enl  or  imparity  in  them,  aincs  he  ronsidercd 
dm*  reRpenlng  the  winf^  of  the  soal.  evil  eenerallj  to  be  simply  a  defect  of  {[ood- 

*  To  Flaw'*  meiaphysiral  idea  ot  /^  iv  ne»«.  Boch  a  view  ii  whollv  at  varianca 
(acrordinf;  to  whirh,  if  vc  nt  a  clear  nolioD  with  [he  theory  of  Urigen,  who  thought  il 
otit,  evil  is  neccttnrj  aa  a  limit  to  the  evo-  of  ao  mndi  imponaooi  to  define  evil  a*  « 
Ititton  of  life;  and.  con*e(|nentlv,  the  falea  tbing  which  ha*  il«  ground  in  no  natural 
of  cril,  a*  lo  ila  innral  import,  u  Yinuilly  nece**ily,  but  whieh  &  derivable  only  fmm 
annulled,)  Origen  gave  mors  at  a  wanl  an  act  of  the  fnt  will.    The  notion*  *^  Im 
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BSA  doctbhtb  cobcbrrtho  humak  katdob. 

"  The  aasertion  of  the  Qnosties,  that  Satu  is  no  creature  of  God,*  hw 
Bome  foundation  in  truth ;  namely,  to  this  extent,  that  while  Satan  a 
indeed  a  creature  of  God  in  respect  to  hie  nature,  be  is  not  so  as 
Satan." ' 

The  will  of  tlie  spirits,  irho  were  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  a  divine 
life,  having  become  estranged  from  God,  the  originKl  unitj  was  now  dia- 
Bolved  ;  a  disharmony  arose,  which  could  only  be  restored  back  to  unit; 
after  a  long  process  of  purification  and  culture.  The  soul  of  the  world 
13  nothing  other  than  the  power  and  wi»lom  of  God,  which  is  able  to 
combine  uese  great  moral  differences  into  one  living  whole,  and  which 
pervades  and  animates  the  universe,  subjecting  all  dissonances  to  a 
higher  l&w.^ 

The  corporeal  world  was  brought  into  existence  and  constituted  with 
a  view  to  this  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had  become  incapable  of  the 
purely  spiritual,  divine  life,  might  be  brought  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  their  culpable  misery  ;  that  the 
craving  might  bo  awakened  in  them  after  a  restoration  of  their  fellow- 
ship with  ^e  divine  Fountain  of  Good ;  thiit  they  might  become  mors 
and  more  purified  by  confiict.  The  matter  lying  at  the  ground  of  the 
corporeal  world  is  the  undetermined  element,  destitute  of  all  proper- 
ties, which  receives  first,  from  the  plastic  hand  of  Omnipotence,  a  ceiv 
tain  form  and  pressure,  and  that,  varying  according  as  bodies  of  a 
higher  or  lower  order,  ethereal  or  more  gross,  in  manifold  gradations, 
are  formed  out  of  it,*  Thus  arise  manifold  gradations,  from  the  spirit- 
n^  to  the  sensuous,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  fnlleD 
beings.'     There  exist  intelligences,  which  were  uiuted  in  a  freer  man- 

perftctlon  and  of  inoml  evEI  «rc,  according  tliolbnnerposriionmathedoctrineofOrigMi. 

to  hii  doctrine,  to  he  Rtrefullv  duninjiuishM.  The  nttnarkuble  paMa^  (l.lI.c.S-t  a)  mn* 

Ood,  il  is  lute,  is  the  hoi  J,  good  b^ng.in  a  m  follows:  '*  Pnncipaliter  qnideni  civUm 

■enw  in  which  no  crcuDr«  nm  In  so  called  esse  raiionnlee  natanu,   mnterialcm    veni 

(see  T.  II.  in  Matih.  t  10) ;  hnt  raonl  evil  gnbatanliaia  oiiinione  qaidcm  el  int^llcrta 

U  not  an  original  element,  but  i»  to  lietr-oceJ  solum  seponin  ab  eis  et  pro  ipsa  tcI  ytut 

only   lo  a  voluntary  apoatacy  from   God.  ipaaa  eifcciBiii  vidcrijSed  nunmiamsincipM 

The  /!#  fiv  is  ml  lo  tie  conaiiicrcil  as  a  defect  eon  vcl  v ixissc  vcl  vivere."    From  lliis.  w« 

cleitviTig  In  crcalurelv  exislence,  but  as  a  should  be  led  to  represent  the  tnliject  as 

TOluntarr  alienation  fiom  iho  uv.  Kilter  Dndeniands  it;    namely,   Ihut  tha 

1  See  Fart  IT.  conceptiuii  of  iniutcr  nrises  simp)^  from  bd 

*!n  .loann,  T.  II.  (  T.  abnnidion  of  the  sum  lotal  cwnsmuiinjitli* 


*  IItp2  ivX'-"''  !•  II'  t^  !■  crcaturcly  exialcnce;  thai  it  is  mxliint;  el 

*  IntheK^ADCKocrpi('iatohediitin<nil''Iied  tlmn  the  olijective  conception  uTllie  limit  of 
ti^i  Ivin^M  thcproiind.anrt  thcMfofiicoo-  ci-entnrely  exislcnre,  of  that  which  fonns  the 
nut  Titv  Oiiv.     In  Joann.  T.  7CIX.  t  ».  boanilnry  of  indiTidiial  existence.  — jiisl  as 

'  We  licrc  enconiilcr  a  difflciilt  qacHtion ;  tlie  Plnlonisla  taught,  that  tlie  eoncepiion  of 
Tit  whether  Orieeii  supposed,  llmt  fiom  the  mnller  could  be  apprehended  only  by  iba 
beginninff  the  sAi?  bIsh  wa"  liroiiirhl  into  ^fof  vo&at.  And  it  is  very  certain,  iliat 
cxiMeni'e,  tot^lhcr  with  the 'ivorldofupinu,  the  antitheeis  between  body  and  spirit  Tan- 
as a  neces.iary  limit  for  ihc  crciilnro,  so  that  iahes,  to  our  nppretiension,  if  we  ihink  of 
the  rtenturcly  spirit  mast  of  nci-c^^iiy  be  the  manifold  f^radulions  in  the  aiirihntea  or 
alwiiys  provided  with  a  mntcrial  orgnniiii-  properties  •tamped  on  the  i^,  and  hr  ab- 
lion,  which,  rorrespondinir  only  to  ihe  stage  flrartion  ^bnrk  lo  ihe  andcierminod  some- 
ofmoial  perfection,  would  be  ofn  hii;heror  what  which  lie*  at  the  groand  of  ail  ihesa; 
lower  order;  or,  wheiher  he  Imred  Ihc  fir-t  fiivta  ri  iimiv,  rini  rautr^my  uiraiiaJXar- 
orijtinofnmllor.  anduf  the  material  world  ou*  efr  u^^ofwiow.  In  Joann.  T.XIII.f  5S. 
lliicIC  to  the  fitll.  If  we  conHned  ottrselvei  ThLt  would  harmoniie  wiih  his  rincirina 
to  a  pa».<>Hi!e  in  the  work  ncpZ  ipt^'v,  we  conceminfr  Ihe  trnnslienrvd  or;niiiiraliMl 
•bould  be  under  Ihe  noecHity  of  con>idcring  after  tb«  resnrreelloii,  which  rcsia  donbtkM 
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ner  mth  an  organic  form  of  higher  character,  for  tiie  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  and  assisting  the  other  fallen  Bpiiits,  —  those  intfilligeD- 
063  residing  in  the  planets,'- which  administer  a  panful  service  of  love, 
yearning  afier  the  time  of  tho  universal  restoration,  when,  listened 
of  this  burden,  thev  should  be  raised  once  more  to  a  state  of  existence, 
eniancipat«d  and  delivered  from  all  that  is  sensuous;  —  the  earnest 
expectation  denoted  in  Bom.  8 ;  19.^  According  to  Origen'a  doctrine, 
these  hidier  intelligences  owe  it  to  their  own  free  will  alone,  to  their 
ovni  ment,  that  the^  occupj  this  elevated  rank  in  the  creation ;  that 
they  are  united  in  this  freer  manner  with  the  corporeal  world,  and 
have  received  such  an  organization  of  higher,  transfigured,  more  ethe- 
real mould.  The  question  ma;  now  arise,  did  Origen  regard  these 
beings  as  those  which  had  no  share  in  the  first  fall,  but,  hv  reason  of 
their  iinaltcrabla  fidelity  to  the  Creator,  had  entitied  themselves  to  this 
place  in  the  universe  ?  In  this  case,  he  would  suppose  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  free  direction  of  their  own  will,  some  among  the  rational  exist- 
ences had  persevered  in  goodnesfl,  others  swerved  from  it ;  but  that 
tho^c  t^M  who  had  remained  steadfast  must  enter  into  some  sort  of  cod> 
neciJon  with  the  corporeal  world,  — not  as  though  they  were  bound  to 
do  so,  but  because  they  chose  to  subject  themselves  to  this  connection, 
in  order  to  suhsarve  the  good  of  the  other  fallen  beings.  Hence  the 
more  do  tlie^  long  for  that  period  when,  the  end  of  the  universal  puri- 
fication having  been  attained,  they  too  shall  be  released  fi-om  tins  bur- 
densome service.  Or  perhaps —  and  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  work 
tript  upjOp  is  certainly  more  favorable  to  this  view  of  the  matter  — 
Origen  considered  those  intelligences,  not  as  those  who  had  remained 
whitliy  unaffected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  creaturely  enstenoe, 
but  simply  as  those  which  had  taken  the  least  share  in  it,  and  which 

»n  tho  samp  ticncral  fonrdwion,  nnd  with  specalntiie  eleinents,  bwrowed  from  otfas 

lii!i  ilwuinc   roniTniini;   ihe    tranafignred,  quarters,   and   deriTed    from    ClirulUiiitj, 

eihi-rcnl  IwclioH  of  ihe  angulB ;  rd  it*  ayyf-  came  lopuhcr  —  ho  might  eaailj  be  led  lo 

ilu*  aii/iam  aldipia  mU  alrfoaiic  ^uf.     In  relnm,  at  »ine  later  period,  manj  Ihii^ 

ll.itth  T.  XVll.  f  30.    And  to  the  Koala  of  whirh  he  had  presenied  in  thie  firat  utemj 

tlii>  [ilniiiM«,  hv  asmhes  a  au/ia  aiSipwt'  nai  at  a  ■pernUtive  eyslem  of  doclrinei.     In 

HodiipiiTaTm:    I)e  oral,  c  T.    In  this  m.>e,  thii  work  itself  he  rather  pncs  down  tha 

wc  inn-it.  with  Hitler,  nmaider  that  mode  of  mnller  ks  probtenwtical,  tban  defidea  OQ  it 

espm'c'ion   iia   n  acridly  ai-icniifio  one,   to  with  oonfldence.      Id  Joann.  T.  I.  {  IT,  — 

whirh  I'ViTvihinK  else  in  theaonsuof  Orifren  where  indeed  he  alao  cjtpreases  himself,  not 

■hun'd  lie  n-rcrrtd.    Where,  on  (he  other  in  a  poaitire  manner,  bnt  in  the  fonn :  ifof- 

ImihI.  he  airenk*  of  a  prodaction  nf  matter  imias  iirurr^etu  il,  —  he  diatingdiahea  fiQm 

whii-h«n*iU!dMRomelaterperiod,itmi]iIba  every  corporeal  eiiatence,  even  from  eveiT 

expiiiincd  »>  a  ma«  in  which  he  desrendi  free   connection   with  an  orgttniiaiion  or 

from  the  Ktriclly  n-icntiflc  poaition.  and  nr-  Imnaf^ied  monld.  an  HTuk  ^rovr^  tal  icu- 

COmmndiiti'shim^clftoamore  popularmode  ^TOf  £u^>  aa  the  orifrinal  one.      And,  in 

of  ililnkiiii.'  —  Icnvii  the  posi'um  of  the  Joann,  T.  XIX.  i  S,  he  opposes  ihia  later 

^n^if  for  [hal  of  the  iriffTiC-    But  we  very  formed  corporeal  world  to  the  xwnuic  Kt^^i 

morh  iliiu'it.  wheHier  we  are  warrBnted  to  aahaialini^  alone  :  'iMa  xal  6  dcucvi/uvof 

•Si'iilip  III  Ori^n  a  itmiihiiive  theory  of  this  kooiioc  iiiuic  yno/icvof  iii  nilc  irtrSivTaf 

tan,  «o  ii;:idiy  ciiniwl  ont,  and  oiiiformly  t^c  iviAou  (u^  Toiroot  fiti/  Ixri  iJinfopowf, 

ailhcrvil    to.      We  cannot  hclieve  there  la  olrnitt  ^ ''avre^.  itt  ith'trpdcii^^ttdji 

any  jtiioit  rensnn  for  (ai|>hiiiiin)[  all  hia  aioei^  ilaupiTa,  taru  eialr,  ob  tooov  t^  riir^  four 

l^na  livUin-nnir  >o  n  later  nerioil,  and  aeem-  rg  Kpic  ti  Upara  avyKpiaa,    And  he  iafa, 

faiK  til   i-ontradln   wlwt  ia   here   affirmed,  thai  ihefomintion  of  the  Jiio/ior  ivv^iada- 

iHTDnliii;;  lo  ihc  ihcory  ael  forth  in  Ihe  work  acrihcd  not  wiihnnt  reason  aa  a  naToffoi^ 
in]ui  ufixiJi';  tiir  it  ia' plain,  how  —  in  Ihe        '  flc>e  al>o*e.  p.  391. 
CMV  of  H  man  in  wIiom  mode  of  thinking        *  Bee  e.  g.  de  Martyr.  |  T. 
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6S6  DOOTRIHI   COKCEBimrQ  HUHAIT  HATDBB. 

then,  by  virtue  of  this  their  direction  of  vill,  whereby,  at  least,  tiiet 
distinguished  themselves  &om  the  rest,  obtuned  this  position  in  the  uoi- 
Terse.  But  if  this  ia  his  train  of  thought,  Origen  takes  away  from  free 
vill  with  one  hand,  what  he  gives  to  it  with  the  other ;  for,  in  this 
case,  the  free  will  no  longer  coiistitntes  the  difference  between  the 
beings  who  persevered  in  goodness  and  those  who  fell  from  it,  but  only 
between  those  who  deviated  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less  extent ;  and  mtHal 
evil  appeara  in  this  case  aa  something  necessary  in  the  creatnrely  ex- 
istence, —  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,— as  a  necessary  point  of  trao- 
ntion. 

We  see  before  us  only  a  fragment  of  the  great  course  of  the  world, 
-  which  embraces  in  it  all  moral  divemties,  together  with  all  the  conse- 
quences thence  resulting,  up  to  their  entire  removi^  at  the  general  con- 
anmmatioD :  — hence  our  defective,  limited  Theodicee.' 

From  the  doctrine  of  Origen  it  necessarily  followed,  that  human 
souk  were  originally  the  same  in  kind  ivith  all  higher  spirits ;  that  the 
difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  and  between  the  former 
compared  with  each  other,  proceeded  only  from  a  diversity  in  the  mond 
bent  of  the  will  of  the  several  individuals ;  that  accordingly  all  souls 
are  fallen  heavenly  beings.  AU  consciousness  in  time,  which  moves  be- 
tween the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  and  the  understanding  which 
is  directed  to  things  finite,  only  grew  out  of  the  estrangement  from 
that  unity  of  the  divine  life,  which  is  the  life  of  immediate  intnition ; 
and  it  is  the  sod's  destioatjon  that,  afler  having  become  purified,  it 
should  rise  once  more  to  that  life  which  consists  in  the  pure,  imme- 
diate intuition  of  God ;  or,  since  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a 
life  of  the  soul  by  the  quenching  of  that  heavenly  fire,  thai  the  soul 
Bhould  be  once  more  transfigured  into  spirit.* 

His  theory  of  the  preexistence  of  the  aoul  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
■  of  the  Creatiomsti,  who  taught  that  each  individual  aoul  is  formed  by 
an  immediate  creative  act  of  God  —  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  him 
irreconcilable  with  the  love  and  the  justice  of  God,  which  extend  equal- 
ly to  all  his  creatures  —  and  alw  to  TertuUian's  traduction  system — ■ 
a  doctrine  wbich  he  regarded  as  too  erase  and  sensual.  That  he  might 
hold  on  upon  his  peculiar  speculative  theory  concermng  the  origin  of 
Bouls  without  seeming  to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  he 
insisted,  as  he  had  done  in  defending  his  theory  of  a  creation  ante- 
cedent to  the  creation  of  this  temporal  world,  that  these  were  points 
which,  by  the  church  doctrine,  had  been  left  undecided. 

But  on  the  doctrine  concerning  an  adherent  corruption  of  human 
nature,  he  could  express  himself  precisely  after  the  same  manner  with 
the  teachers  of  the  North-African  church ;  he  could  speak  of  a  mystery 
of  the  birth,^  owing  to  which  ever?  individual  that  cornea  into  the  world 
needs  purification ;  and  in  defence  of  this  he  might  appeal  to  tlie  same 
texts  of  scripture  which  were  adduced  by  others  in  support  of  the  doo- 

1  Homll.  IV.  in  Jea.  1 1'  V^  KarapQuSdaa  jivrrai  voif.    H.  upx. 

*  napil  r^  ufTOirruinv  nol  T^  i^fcf  TJw  I.  [1.  c.  8.    Compare  ths  limilor  riewoftbt 

Ari  Ta6  0v  TV  'rvei/iari  yiymiiv  ij  iniv  vn'>  Gnoitici  above. 

^v?  <pvjpl'  v^  *^  "^  fffmt  ^jq,  <dt  '  Mvor^pm-  rfr  yrtiiaaut 
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trine  of  ori^al  tin.  He  had  only  to  trace  this  conditioD  cf  hnmao 
nature  to  another  aource  ;  oamelj,  to  the  pereouid  guilt  of  each  Men 
heaTenly  spirit,  in  an  earlier  state  of  existence.  And  consequenUy 
this  corraption  could  not,  according  to  Origen'a  theoiy,  be  the  stone  in 
all ;  but  the  degree  of  it  depended  on  the  dezree  of  the  earlier  guilt. 
Although  he  considered  Adam  to  be  a  true,  historical  person,  yet  he 
eoold  re^rd  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  firat  incarnate  eoul  which 
had  fallen  from  the  heavenly  state  of  existence.  like. the  Gnoetics,  he 
must  j^ve  a  symbolical  explanation  to  the  narrative  concerning  Para- 
dise ;  which  he  represented  iu9  the  symbol  of  a  higher  spiritual  world, 
Adam  being  the  type  of  mankind  at  large,  of  all  f^len  aouls.^ 

In  his  nork  Ktpi  ipx/jv,  Origen  —  agreeing  here  too  with  the  Flato- 
maie  and  with  muiy  of  the  Gnostics  —  had  admitted  the  doctrine,  at 
least,  as  one  which  could  not  be  directly  disproved,  that  fallen  eoula 
mi^t,  duough  total  degeneracy,  ^nk  down  even  to  the  bodies  of 
brutes.*  But  as  his  system  differed  essentially  from  the  Neo-Platonic, 
in  ^ving  predominance  to  the  moral,  teleological  point  of  view  peculiar 
to  Christianity,  he  must  have  been  ultimately  led,  as  tins  point  of  view 
became  more  clearly  fixed  in  his  mind,  to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine 
of  such  a  transmigration  of  souls,  as  being  inconsistent  with  that  end  of 
parification  which  presupposes  the  continuance  of  conciousnesa.^  His 
doctrine,  answering  to  the  etMco-tdeoloffical  point  of  view,  concerning 
ilie  process  of  Uie  soul's  purification  prosecuted  to  the  regult  of  iti  final 
rtttorationy  forms  rather  the  direct  opposite  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  ot' 
efe  of  metemptychoset,  which  grew  out  of  the  predominant  habit  of  judg- 
ing  spiritual  things  after  the  analog  of  Ifaturo.^ 

Ongen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man's  fallen  nature  three  prin- 
ciples, the  eapKixdv,  the  inixuiv,  and  the  irvnTuruw ;  and  also  supposed 
three  (Afferent  stages  or  positions  of  human  nature  corresponding  to 
these  principles.  But  he  differed  from  them  in  one  essential  point. 
As  he  acknowledged  all  human  souls  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  so  he  held 
that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  possessed  of  the  same  principles ; 
and  consequently  he  represented  the  different  stages  as  resulting,  not 
from  any  ori^al  difference  of  natures,  but  from  the  predominance  of 
some  one  or  other  of  those  principles  occasioned  by  the  different  bent 
of  the  will.  The  spirit  (irvnrpi)  is  the  highest  element  in  man's  oar 
tore,  that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby  man  is  c<Mmect«d 
with  a  higher  order  of  things  —  the  organ  through  which  alone  he  is 
o^ble  4rt  understanding  divine  thinss.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  an,  or  to  be  corrupted  or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign.  Nothing 
evil,  notliing  but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  from  it.'     It  csn  retire 

1  c  Cell.  I.  IV.  ^  40 ;  Oix  oCnif  ircpZ  Mf  *  Sm  the  Greek  fngmcnt  s.  ipx-  L  I- 

nvor,  uf  mpi  Uov  nil  jivavt  Taiira  faaKov-  Orw;  «<1  de  la  Rue  T.  1. 1.  76. 

TOT  no  Otiai  Hfov.    Jt  !■  reconciUble  with  'See  c  Cela.  I.  111.  c.  76, 11. 16.  in  Jrnm. 

thix,  tiiat  Urifcen,  in  ipenklns  of  Adam  on  where  he  gpealii  ot  melempsj'chosis  In  • 

Mlier  oeruioni.  expreaiei]  himieir  wholly  p«»bolic«l  »enw,i»refnl1jgn«Tiliiij«g«iiiit 

■AfT  lAe  mmmr  of  Ihe  duark.  u  in  Joenn.  the  misconception  whidi  would  anie  fnan 

T.I.f  SSj  T.  XIII.  t  3*.    He  might  un-  taking  his  langnage  lileraiiv. 

dcntand  ihe  lancu«ge  in  hie  own  leiwe,  »  [VoDTOrherrechenderNatnraiiKhaanag 

etpreialij  in  komilut,  where  the  iTmu  did  anniiefaenden  Annahme.j 

not  properl}'  belong.    Hom.  XIV.  in  Jerem.  *  ' '  — '^—~-  -  -  -".n™ 
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wholly  out  of  view  and  bfcome  dormant  only  through  man's  gnilt,  — 
only  where  it  ia  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and  from  acting  by  the 
predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul,  of  the  worldly 
temper.  In  what  the  Apoetle  Paul  says  concerning  an  opposilion  be- 
tween the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  works  of  the  spirit,  Origen  finds  a 
confirmation  of  his  opinion  —  since  he  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in 
man,  as  contra-disdnguishcd  from  the  flesh, ' —  the  active  principle  in  aQ 
that  b  good.'  The  reaction  of  the  inward  presentiment  of  God  and  of 
conscience  against  ungodliness,  he  derives  from  this  irvm^.  There  is 
here  revealed  a  commanding,  judging,  punishing  power,  superior  to  the 
soul  itself.^  Those  men  in  whom  the  soul  surrenders  itaelf  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  this  mtipa,  those  in  whom  this  faculty  is  prcdoiia^ 
nant,  are  hence  denominated  spiritual  men,  iTvra/utruH.^  In  the  case 
of  such,  the  true  s^ta,  the  unity  of  the  whole  life  is  grounded  on  the 
&ct  of  its  being  determined  by  this  irveo^ia,  —  this  is  the  govermng  prin- 
ciple of  their  whole  life.  living  in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  suifer 
proceeds  from  this  —  it  is  this  which  ^ves  their  conduct  its  true  im- 
port and  aignificancy.*  From  this  point  of  view,  Origen  on^t  to  ha?6 
been  led  tc  see,  —  for  it  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  is  here 
said, — thatitisby  this  unity  grounded  in  the  godlike  ^one,  the  essence, 
the  destination  of  humaii  nature  can  find  its  completion,  its  fulfilment, 
—  thai,  the  true  end  of  man  consists  in  this  very  thing.  Yet  he  s^s, 
that  where  Paul  opposes  the  m-mpiTMor  to  the  inxi*«t  (1  Cor.  2 :  14, 
16,)  he  describes  the  latter  only,  and  not  the  former,  as  men ;  — ance 
man  consists  of  body  and  soul,  but  the  wva/iaruof  is  more  than  man." 
And  this  form  of  expression  is  not  a  mere  isolated  exaggeration,  poe- 
ses^g  no  farther  significance  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  theology ;  but  it  stands  closely  connected  with  that  ground-ten- 
dency described  by  us  above,  by  virtue  of  which  Origen,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  godlike  not  as  tlie  truijf  ho- 
man  element,  but  as  something  superhuman,  —  a  tendency  in  which  wa 
recognized  the  reaction  of  a  principle  belonging  to  the  old  worid,' 
which  remaned  yet  to  be  vanquished  by  Chiifltianity.     And  connected 

1  Ti  laMumi  KOfnrol  Uyorrai  eivia  roS  X'"'^'  ^w"  Iv  rCi  ^  xal  tr&ir^  wpoffuf  (^ 

wveiituTTTt^t  obx  uf  civ  obf9ciii  nf.  rov  iyiov,  tii;^  Kot  tov  rpAf  ^r^  fifivo^^  ouruf  iruv  A,  n 

AUd  tov  iiv&pujrov-  mj'f  Av  mun,  mua  TvevfAaTL.  £A2/i  k^  raaxtt 

*  In  his  eommenUij  on  Romus,  1.  II.  iruojn  wviviuiti.  In  Joann.  T.  XXXTI.  i  11. 

irhere  Origin  refen  what  Paul  vtyt  am-  '  'Hiuit  jUp  oi  /lar^  aiirm  [iho  ApoMh 

csrnfng  ronscionra  to  (he  workinjrs  or  this  Paul]  fa^w  iift  n)v  ntv^TMov  fi4  'PV' 

wytOiia,  he  exf>n»i»s  himtctf,  acrordinc  la  TrSiuavoiTi  arSputnc,  tpeimni  yap  f  or- 

Jerome's  translntion.  m  follovrs  :    Quia  erjco  flptHTOt  4  ^rvev/umxdc,  rm  ^m  Iv  inxi  i  h 

UnWm  cjni  video  libertaiem.  qnie  in  bonis  au/uiri  i}  iv  awti/i^oTfpaf  jnpiumjpi^eyiniw 

qnldvin  ftestia  frnadent  icniper  d  eiun1(«t,  oixl  it  to!  tv  ry  rounj*  Anoi^Vi  ^mti/ian; 

m  malii  rero  non  argnatar,  aed  iinam  ani-  1,,  c  T.  II.  t  IS. 

■nam.  mi  rohiEret.  reprehcndat  et  ni^;iiat,  ■  Thai  Aristotle  (Elhic.  Nktmach.  X  T) 

■HHtror,  qnod  ipw  sit  spiritas,  qui  nh  ai>09-  plam  the  rontemplative  life  u  ihe  diviM^ 

lolo  rue  cam  animo  didlar,  vclnl  parfa-  SHEnverini;  to  the  ijtodltke  in  man,  above  (he 

gogui  et  qnidam  »orintQB  et  rector,  at  earn  practiraJ,  which  he  ronudcn  to  b«  the  pant7 

tie  inelioribtia  monent  tcI  de  noipia  iwitiget  bninnn :  d  idrm  i  vovt  irpAf  rftv  iiriiouwm, 

MarRTiat    Ed.  Lomm.  T,  VI.  p.  107.     _  cot  j  uril  Ttvrov  ^Jtof  ^riof  frpAc  rftv  ivd^ 


rik  lOToxflv  tirupaTOBaia  j^/uiriiii     mvm  pim,  and  yet  he  laya  oT  dw  K 
i  maiioTuioc.    In  .Toann.  T.  11.  t  15.  /liXiam  hi^pon^^. 
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vidi  dus  Bevenuice  of  the  rvrvim  from  the  i^ixi,  sa  the  purely  human 
element,  ia  iia  doctrine,  tliat  those  in  whom  the  i«iri  Burrendered  itself 
to  the  gotdance  of  the  irvcfpi,  ^ould  peraovere  in  the  unity  of  tikis  exist- 
ence animated  by  the  wntfu,  and  rise  in  the  perfected  state  of  their 
essence,  vhen  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  nvto/ia,  to  a  higher  life  af< 
ter  death ;  but  those  in  irhom  the  ^xn  always  resisted  the  irerfpa,  would 
after  death  be  forsaken  by  the  latter,  which  would  return  to  God  from 
vhom  it  came,  while  they  tliemselves,  separated  irom  the  irvte^,  would 
be  ^ven  up  to  woe  ;  ^  —  a  doctrine  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
vith  Origen's  idea  of  a  purifying  process  going  on  after  death,  and  of 
the  mnversal  restoration  a&  the  final  end  of  all  thin^.  For  the  rest, 
he  ascribed  to  this  irvccpi  —  as  we  might  presume  he  would  do,  from  his 
idea,  already  unfolded,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  rational  being  to 
God, — no  autonomy — no  independent  self-eubsistence,  but  regarded  it 
as  the  organ  destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to  represent  Uie  wot^ings 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  mcv/ia  in  mui  can  be  active,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  only  by  being  connected  with  the  Divine  Spirit.' 

As  Origen,  then,  supposed  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature,  bo 
he  distinguished  three  different  stages  of  moral  development ;  accord- 
ing as  the  irvc6iia,  the  ifxi,  or  the  oufif  predominated.  The  second  stage, 
where  the  personal  /,  estranged  from  God,  is  uppermost,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  may  be  a  certain  dominion  over  sense,  —  where  the 
Boul  follows  its  egoistic  inclinations,  —  is  the  stage  of  a  certain  merely 
worldly  cultivatjon,  of  an  intelligent  Egoism,  where  no  enthusiasm  for 
moral  goodness  impels  tlie  man,  nor  yet  does  moral  evil  break  out  into 
any  rude  expressions,  —  where  the  man,  as  Origen  expresses  it,  is 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  This  stage  does,  it  b  true,  m  itself  considered, 
hold  the  middle  place  between  tbe  two  others ;  yet  it  might  be  asked, 
from  which  point  the  way  Is  easiest  to  attcun  tiie  divine  life.  Orig«i 
brings  up  the  question,  whether  the  eafxaiot  (the  carnal  man)  mi^t  not 
be  more  easily  led  than  the  V^;t»^  (the  spiritual  man)  to  conviction  of 
nn,  and  thereby  to  true  conversion.'  Connected  wiA  this  is  Origen's 
idea,  that  as  a  wise  phymcian  will  sometimes  call  forth  the  elements  of 
disease  lurking  in  the  tody,  and  by  means  of  his  art  cause  other  disor-, 
ders  to  arise,  fliat  so  these  elements  of  disease  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  organism  may  be  expelled ;  so  God  places  men  in 
situations  where  tho  evil  lurking  in  their  nature  is  called  forth  tc  open 
activity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  their  moral  disorder,  and  of  its  destructive  effects,  and  so  be  the 
more  easily  and   radically  healed.*     In  this  sense,  he  explains  the 

«Wo  «n  here  dw  jmmgta  ouij  from  «InM««.T.  XIII.  (  S:  -Enfiw  dvai  ^ 

woHct  which  have  been  pt««erved  lo  ns  in  Tiio'3eoOvvtviia,tfrh^/£v^,napardnvciiiM 

Latla  tnuwIationB ;  the  Melity  of  which,  itiarmi  &u&pumv  rt  hi  aiiy ;  which  Uiur 

boweT«-,i>titheMpiHnl3,w(ihaTBnoreiiH)n  be  here  alao  dulinniiabei  from  ihe  fno^- 

to  nispcet.    ComiiienUu'.  op.  *d  Horn.  1. 11.  *  Titpt  upxini,  1.  IIL  c,  4. 

c.  9,  p.  108,  ed.  Lomro.     Hk  ipM  ipiritiu  •  Bee  de  orat  c  39,  aod  the  fngniciit  of  lb* 

Mt,  qui  cohant  inlaiahiiB  joetonini.      Si  rauinicntan'on  £xod.e.l0-.!7iin  theSGth 

vereibobedieiMeiaDiiiiketniiitnniRxrherit,  cbapterofthef<AMa^uidiDthe!<iT(ri.ed. 

£Tidetnrabe«  piMt  eicMmm.    Commen-  detaRQe,f. 111.  'OmepiviTmuteuiiaTaUKt 

tar.  MriM  In  Huih. «.  tS,  T.  IV.  p.  SU,  ed.  mAjporuv,  dc  pMtit  lou,  tV  oinic  dm^ 
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legwding  the  Belf-determinatioii  of  the  creaturoly  Free  will  as  the 
origmal  grooiid  of  aU  the  diversities  ensting  !un(»ig  rational  hemgt, 
Origen  Bnppoaed  it  waa  likewise  this  which  conditiona  the  whole  siit»e- 
qoeat  process  of  purification  and  development,  including  all  the  stadia 
Dp  to  ue  final  goal  of  Uie  restoration.*  Accordingly,  it  is  with  him  an 
importaat  wAat  to  define  the  notions  of  God'e  foreknowledge,  and  of 
predeadnaboa  aa  contradistjogoished  from  the  doctrine  of  an  ^^lapfth^^, 
or  of  an  unoonditional  necesEdtj.  He  teaches,  that  God  arruiged  the 
plan  c^  the  universe  after  having  token  into  view  all  the  different  bents 
(tf  will,  and  all  the  pcnsibilities  of  which  they  were  the  condition.*  He 
distinguisfaes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objecdve  aod  a  subjective  neces^ty. 
AIQtough  moral  evil,  when  it  once  exists,  must  exhibit  itself  in  certain 
determinate  forms,  yet  it  b  not  therefore  necessary  that  Ihis  or  that 
detenninate  evil  should  be  brought  about  by  this  or  that  particular 
individual.' 

It  must  be  quite  cleaar  already,  from  the  expo^ticn  of  Origen's  doc- 
trine respecting  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world  to  God,  and  of  the 
iptiit  (irvriyu)  m  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  (yeviusirfum^  how  grace  and 
free  will  are,  la  his  system,  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other.  la 
omformity  with  tins,  he  says :  "  As  ^e  good  thrift  of  husbandry  re- 
qmrea  the  coming  together  of  two  factors,  the  husbandman's  own  activi- 
iv  and  the  blesraog  ctf  God ;  so,  in  order  to  goodness  io  rational  beinss, 
Uiore  must  be  their  own  fr^  will  and  the  power  of  God,  to  uphold  vaa 
KpoA  purpose.*  But  our  own  free  will  and  the  di\-ine  assistance  are 
with  necessary,  not  only  to  became  good,  but  also  in  order  to  perwve- 
nutce  in  virtue,  when  once  attuned ;  —  unce  even  the  perfect  man 
would  &11,  if  he  became  proud  of  his  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  him- 
■elf,  —  if  he  fiuled  to  give  the  honor  which  is  due,  to  Him  who  bestowed 
on  him  all  by  which  he  was  chiefly  enabled  both  to  attain  to  virtue,  and 
to  penevere  in  it." 

It  may  be  gathered,  then,  trom  what  has  offered  itself  to  our  notice 
as  tlie  views  held  in  common  by  all  in  the  Anthropology  of  Uiis  period, 
that  not  only  —  as  was  the  case  also  among  the  Gnostics  —  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Redeemer  found  its  point  of  attachment  in  the 
universally  expressed  need  of  redemption,  but  that  also  —  which  consti- 
toted  the  difference  between  the  church  and  the  Gnostic  Anthropology 
—human  nature  was  on  no  «de  supposed  to  be  so  beset  with  moral 
evil,  as  to  exclude  the  pos^bility  of  a  complete  appropriation  of  it  by 
ttie  Redeemer.  Hence,  from  the  vei^  first,  the  church  consciousness 
developed  itself  in  fratag<»ii8m  with  Docetism  under  all  its  fonna  and 

M  raHiv  fapfioKor  Hjot  jtol  hacndm  t^        *  8m  the  eonunentaiy  oa  Qntcais. 

«nr  ad  vovoi^  Tcktiova;  iiv  djp  n^,  oerur  A  iii  TtAii  nwr.    In  Muth.  T.  XIIL  i  aa, 

olpn  itai  T0V  Sedv  olKoroiidv  r^  icpb^ia'  *  Ti  rov  ioyuai  ayadiv  /wtrvv  itnu  in  n 
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degrees.  Thns  this  anti-Docetic  tendency  is  stron^y  mszked  in  saeh 
passages  of  the  episQea  ascribed  to  IgnatioB,  as,  by  their  stamp  of  ait' 
tiquity,  form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevaiiinff  tone  of  these  letters. 
It  is  here  said  of  the  Docetie,  in  an  original  way :  "  They  who  wonld 
make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christ,  ore  themselTes  like  spectres — 
spectral  men."*  And  Tertullian  eays  to  the  Docets:  "How  is  it, 
toat  ^ou  make  the  h^  of  Christ  a  lie  ?  He  was  all  tnttb."  *  "  Yen 
an  offended,"  says  he  in  another  place,'  "  when  the  child  is  nonrished 
and  fondled  in  the  uncleanliness  of  its  swaddling-clothes.  This  reTer- 
encfl  shown  to  nature  yon  despise  —  and  how  were  you  bom  yourself? 
Chrigt,  at  least,  loved  man  in  this  condition.  For  his  sake,  he  came 
down  from  above ;  for  his  sake,  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  degrada- 
tioQ,  to  death  itself.  In  loving  man,  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his 
fiesh." 

In  oppositioD  no  less  to  Docetism,  which  objected  to  Christ  in  tJie 
form  of  a  servant,  which  would  receive  only  a  gloriRed  Christ,  than  to 
the  esthetic  Paganism,  which  idolized  the  beautiful,*  the  person  of  our 
Saviour  was  represented  as  being  without  form  or  comeliness,  as  that 
of  one  whose  outward  appearance  contradicted  the  glory  within ;  —  a 
notion  which  was  based  piu^y  on  a  passage  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
too  literally  understood,  and  partly  on  misinterpreted  passages  in  the 
gospels.  Tertullian  says : '  *'  This  was  the  very  thing  whidi  excited 
men's  wonder  as  to  eveiything  else  in  him,  when  they  Bwd,  Whence 
hatti  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?  The  exclamatioa 
comes  from  men  who  thought  they  might  despise  his  form."  ^ 

If  we  here  compare  Tertullian  with  the  Alexandrians,  we  see  at  onoa 
the  great  advantage  which  the  former,  from  deriving  everything  solely 
from  his  own  Christian  conacionsness,  possessed  over  the  latter,  with 
whose  notioDS  other  elements  of  a  foreign  culture  had  been  blended. 
His  characteristic  trait  was  that  of  a  vigorous,  Christian  realism.  We 
have  remarked  already,  in  contemplating  the  Gnostic  systems,  what  a 
close  connection  subsisted  between  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  Christian 
system  of  morals,  and  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ,  The  intmtion  of  Christ's  life  was  destined  to  give  birth 
to  a  new  ethical  standard,  —  from  this  was  to  proceed  forth  the  pecu- 
liar principle  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals.  But  in  those  cases 
where  the  ethical  principle  itself  was  adulterated  by  the  infinence  of 
other  standards  conjoined  with  the  Christian,  this  corruption  reacted 
also  on  the  views  entert^ned  concerning  the  person  and  fife  of  Christ; 
—  as  we  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics;  —  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  the  case  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
FoiuxUng  his  judgment  on  that  moral  system  which  demanded  an  abso- 
hite  estrangement  from  all  human  feelings,  and  which  made  NeoFla- 
tonic  plulosOphera,  and  other  ascetics  of  tiiat  period,  ashamed  of  their 

>  Airai  t4  Amfi*  irrtf  iauiami  mU  Sai-  *  See  rol.  I.  Ihe  Introdoctlon. 

uaHMt.    Ep.  sd  SniTTD.  f  3.  ,  *  De  rsrne  CSiristl,  c  9. 

*  QdM   dimidiM'inendMiti   Chrbtaml  *  Ne«  hnmaniE  hoBMtatit  ectpoi  fU^  d» 

TotM  Tcritai  fbit.    B«  came  CfariM),  c  ».  4wb  ooeleMii  dHilalii. 
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own  bodies,  he  was  iitcapable  of  undentBitding  the  rerelation  of  &« 
divine  life  in  the  pnrely  human  fonn,  as  it  was  presented  in  the  peiwin 
of  Christ.  Instead  of  the  purel;  hnmui  character,  he  was  for  the  snper- 
homan.  Christ  was  to  represent  tlie  Ideal  of  estntogement  from  sense, 
of  a  life  wholly  independeat  of  sense ;  not  to  be  affected  b;  aensnons  int- 
presuons ;  by  wanta,  as  hunger  and  thirst,  by  feelings  of  pain,  by  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  sensations  —  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  &*aatta.  As  the 
Logos  became  man,  he  must,  in  his  essence,  be  saperior  to  such  things ; 
uid  so  the  genuine  Gnostdo,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  strive,  by  the 
efibrts  of  his  will,  to  attain  to  a  similar  apathy.  He  says  character- 
istdcally:  "  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  our  S»- 
riour,  tho  body,  as  such,  required  the  necessary  services  for  its  support ; 
he  ate,  not  for  tho  body's  sake,  for  this  was  preserved  by  a  holy  power ."^ 
Now  this  principle  might  have  led  him  to  a  Docedsm  of  his  own.  Tie 
contemplation  of  Christ,  as  he  is  presented  in  the  gospel  history,  exei^ 
cised,  however,  too  great  a  power  over  him,  —  the  historical  triiUi  waa 
a  thing  of  too  much  weight  with  him,  to  allow  him  to  settle  down  on 
any  such  position  as  that.  lie  would  only  say,  that  Christ  was  not,  by 
any  necessity  of  nature,  subjected  to  those  various  wuits  and  affections, 
— but  subjected  himself  to  them  of  his  own  free  choice,  oat  of  volnih 
tary  condescension  for  the  well-being  of  man ;  —  to  ^ve  a  proof  of  the 
reality  of  his  human  nature,  so  that  no  room  nor  pretext  might  be  left 
far  Docetism.'  We  must,  however,  do  Clement  the  justice  to  acknowl- 
edge, that,  ^ong  with  this  distempered  element,  there  was  much  which 
was  sound  and  healthy  in  his  etlucol  tendencies,  as  they  were  inflneoced 
by  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ*  —  as,  for  instance,  when  in 
another  place,  speaking  against  the  ascedc  contempt  of  the  body,  he 
says  Christ  would  not  with  the  health  of  the  soul  have  restored  that  of 
the  body  also,  if  there  ought  to  he  any  enmity  between  the  body  and 
the  soul.* 

With  this  tendency  of  Clement,  which  caused  him  to  overlook  the 
purely  hnman  element  in  Christ,  the  other,  which  led  him,  by  his  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  servontrform,  to  ima^e  that  Christ  possessed  an 
uncomely  person,  might  seem  to  stand  in  direct  contrwliction  ;  —  and 
undoubtedly  he  never  would  have  arrived  at  any  such  view  himself; 
but,  transmitted  to  him  by  the  church  tradition,  he  contrived  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  his  own  peculiar  bent  of  mind  and  habits  of  thmk- 
ing,  by  applying  it  in  the  following  manner :  —  that,  since  the  Grodlike 

E resents  it^lf  in  this  mean,  uncomely  shape,  men  should  be  led  therft- 
y  to  despise  sensuous  beanty,  to  soar  by  spiritual  contemplatJ(m  from 
the  sensuous  to  tho  Godlike,  which  is  exalted  above  all  tlut  partakes 


>  Xirl  mb  aoT^poc  rb  o^uia  dtnurtfv  i^     ClcmoDt,  agaiitst  ft  Ono-iided  ucetle  tei> 

aua^uv  (probably  itationld  read,  a 
..  .  ,     _  _  to  Hervet'i  smeudatkm, muvofuv] ;  I 

■lingua  itaS^niidv,  oCn  i/iin^  o6ti  Uirq,  not  hftTfl  Uktn  tlie  hostile  vofif  ludv  Ui 

•"     •■  •  -  '-      LLp.97S      '--      " '  "'  '  •-" 

a  tpucit  u 


imiiuai  amexoiuvov  ic/uf.  Strom,  I.  VI.  f.  619.  lumixiin  aini  tipi  ix^pitr  ii  (r/inat  ha- 

*  Accontin^j  he  isja  of  Ctuiat:  'Aimf  cnuo^wv  (probably  itahonld  read,  accotdiiK 
^^ur  ijtaft^iiv,  iJf  £v  abitv  irapactlitrai  to  Hervet'i  Bmeu<latkni,iMtva(uv];  hewoiU 

'vtifia  m6^TuiiK,  oCn  i/iin^  o6ti  Uirq,  not  hftTfl  Uktn  tlie  hostile  aapi  Xi    ' 

*  Compare  th«  remaifca  in  roL  L  p.  979,  protMtioi).    Strom.  L  UL  f.  MO. 
I  the  tMCtioD  of  the  Quiuiaii  iiurit  in 
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of  sense.^     l^o  one  should  be  misled  to  admire  the  beautiful  form,  and 
BO  give  less  heed  to  the  enbstance  of  Christ's  diBcourseB." 

This  \iew  of  ChrisfB  perton,  as  one  who  appeared  in  the  fonn  of  a 
servant,  took  a  different  shape  wi^  Origen,  ao  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
whole  connection  of  his  svstem.  We  have  stated  on  a  former  page, 
how  his  doctrine  of  the  different  stages  in  Christianity  was  connected 
with  his  idea  of  the  different  forms  of  manifestation  of  ttie  divine  Logos: 
The  Logos  becomes  all  things  to  all,  in  a  etill  higher  sense  than  that  in 
which  Paul  would  saj  this  of  himself;  and  this  Origen  applied  also  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance.     He  becomes  all  thbgs  to  all  men,  ap- 

Eears  to  them  in  different  forma,  suited  to  their  recipiency.  To  some 
e  reveals  himself  in  his  glory,  in  a  celestial  light  which  spreads  from 
himself  to  hi<i  word ;  so  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  after  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  himself  in  this  higher  way,  they  can  under- 
stand it  in  the  plenitude  of  its  moaning,  —  nay,  in  a  light  which  re- 
flects itself  bock  even  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  now  becomes  tran^ 
figured  in  its  relation  to  Christ  become  known  in  his  glory.  To  others 
he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  sonant,  as  one  without  form  and  come- 
liness —  namely,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  elevate  themselves,  beyond 
the  temioral  appearance,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Logos  revealing 
himself  m  it.*  Accordingly,  the  Christ  of  the  transfiguration  and  the 
Christ  without  form  or  comeliness,  as  men  were  used  to  represent  him, 
would  be  nothing  other  than  designations  of  two  different  ways -^de- 
pending on  the  recipiency  of  the  subject  —  of  contemplating  one  and 
the  same  Christ,  whom  ail  were  not  in  a  condition  to  know  in  his  divine 
exaltation.  Thus  to  him  it  must  have  appeared  necessary  that  the  mass 
of  believers  should  frame  to  themselves  the  conception  of  Christ,  as  of 
one  who  appeared  without  form  or  comeliness.  Their  whole  view  of 
Christ  and  Christianity,  which,  at  the  position  they  occupied,  could  be 
none  other  than  it  was,  reflected  itself  under  this  particular  form.  And 
accordingly  he  could  have  considered  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  B}'mbol  of  that  higher  form  of  beholding,  in 
which  Christ  presented  himself  to  his  more  advanced  disciples,*  But 
if  he  regarded  particular  facts  as  symbols  of  universal  ideas,  or  of  a 
general  stadium  m  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  life,  yet  he  by  no  meaaa 
denied,  in  so  doing,  the  objective  reality  of  such  facts,  which  at  the  same 

'  The  words  of  Clemenl  resperting  Christ    pXimniivoi;.  UorroTer.theeompoailioawIt 
m:  "Ev  aapul  fihi  ood^  (as  tbe  reading,    raTi  W  >  forre  in  this  tonnection  —  lb 


bCTond  nil  doubt,  ilranld  be,  m  maj'  be  lookinn  dovDward  to  (he  objen  of  Kna& 

nihered  from  the  following  wmlcit,  and  inslead  of  upward  —  um  ^-ncai  irpdc  lU 

mini  iho  allusion  to  Is&.  i3 :  3]  iiti^ii/6iv  vorrru)  irpDfovrjtui',  uirori/ivtiTa  tuv  vcHirm 

Koi  uftopfoc,  dc  lb  itiHi  jui2  imifiaTBv  r^  Slrom.  1.  VI.  f.  SOO. 

^eeof    oJruif    ^mffHrav    iffjii^    iiStunuJv^         '  'O  aurifp  fitj^Aov  IlafAov  rnf  itujta  irirt*ra 

Slrom.  1.  III.  f.  *70.  ■vevofmoi,   Iva  rnv!  novnc  mpS^a^.       In 

*  Oi  fiar^  i/OcJai^tv  tbrtKd  xp^muSai  Joann.  T.  XX.  t  SS  \  and,  in  respect  to  tha 

aufiOTOt  uoa^,  Iva  iii  Ti(  ri  iipalov  jmuvuf  trx-fild  fopifi  in  vhicb  Chriat  appeared,  io 

Ktti  ri  K<Mo!  iJov/iu^uv,  &piaT^ai  ruv  i£-  Halt.  T.  XII.  t  3T. 

yofJiKjv  icai  Tolf  KOTiAciirouirai;  (this  lalto-         '  See  C.  Celi.  1.  IV.  e.  16,  whcr«  hfl  aaji 

word  oBcra  here  no  C™  senK.     It  ran  of  ihoac  who  receiTed  the  account  of  Chriat'a 

neither  mean,  —  idat  ihouM  ba  Uft  be/rind,  traaeflcn ration  too  litcnJlj  and  senguonalj ; 

nor  wiiatlaM  been  left  bMHd.    I  havt  scarce)  j  iii)  voiioaVTti:  ra(  uc  tr  Irrropiaic  i^yo/iiint 

•  doobt  that  the  correct  reading  a  tarra-  /itrapoiac  I)  ftcrofuififuatii  rob  'lifsou. 
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time  tusvered  to  &  more  unirereal  idea ;  —  and  ftccordin^y  that  mon 
general  view  of  the  tr&nsfiguratdon  of  Chtiat  in  no  wise  precluded  its 
historical  reality.  As  Origen  nas  prone  to  expldn  away  the  objective 
into  tbe  subjective,  so,  on  tiie  other  hand,  was  he  inclined,  to  represent 
the  subjective  as  someUiing  objective,  —  of  which  we  have  seen  man; 
examples.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  the  profonnd  idea  of  the  nece»- 
B&rilv  manifold  gradatdons  in  the  views  entertwned  of  Christ,  were  ob- 
jectively represented  by  him,  as  so  many  different  forma  wliieh  Christ 
assumed  in  relation  to  the  different  positions  held  by  the  men  witJi 
whom  he  had  iotercourse.  As  the  manifoldness  of  the  forma  of  revela- 
tion (/aw™)  in  which  he  presents  himself  to  the  spiritual  world,  he- 
longs  to  the  essential  character  of  the  Logos,  so  Christ  mirrored  forth, 
in  this  respect  also,  the  activity  of  the  Logos  himself  in  his  own  tempo- 
ral appearance.  It  pertains  to  his  peculiar  and  essential  chonicteF, 
that  he  had  no  unchangeable,  determinate  form ;  but  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  the  diSeront  characters  of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form  of  a 
servant ; —  to  others,  divested  of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape  of  light,  in 
affinity  with  bis  godlike  nature.  Thus  Origen  eipltuned  to  himself  the 
feet  of  the  transfiguralion,  and  several  other  appearances  in  the  gospel 
history.'  The  whole  view  was  closely  connected  with  hia  notions  of  the 
stuff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  somethin|^Ddeter- 
nuoate,  and  which  could  run  through  various  metamorphoses  from  the 
higher  to  tJie  lower.' 

The  complete  victory  over  Docetism  implied  the  complete  recognition 
of  the  purely  human  nature  in  Christ;  and  t^  could  not  be  separated 
from  tbe  supposition  that  he  possessed  a  human  soul.  Yet  this  particu- 
lar point  did  not  immediately  stand  forth  clearly  developed  in  the  dog- 
matic consciousness.  In  the  first  place  it  was  only  the  two  conceptions, 
the  Mrec  in  his  essential  divinity,  and  the  <ripf,  from  which  all  the  human 
characteristics  proceeded,  which  were  clearly  separated  and  distin- 
guished. True,  men  must  necessarily  have  been  driven,  if  they  were 
cUepoeed  to  carry  through  the  identity  in  Christ's  person  with  die  hu- 
man nature,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  soul,  also,  with  human  feeling ;  but 
■till  all  this,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Ireneeus,  was  referred  back 
amply  to  the  <^ ,  the  flesh  taken  from  the  e&rth.^  AlUiough  this 
same  father  says,  that  Christ  gave  his  own  body  for  our  body,  and  his 
own  rva  for  our  i^vxv ;  and  we  are  constrained,  in  this  distmctioo,  to 


1^  Cela.  I.  VI.  C.TT:  T3  irapuU&mwnriJ  Imufl^runi  «M  oonm  discipalia  intnonte, 
srof  aOrat  Trpif  nif  ipixti  dirvardv  lol  led  ctiam  aniniiqiie  appKnnat  BCPaiulMi 
-D  xpT^'Aov,  raiaCm  AotvDunw,  JTDlcn'    quo<)  faent  disnoa.      Commentir.  Serisi 


iilH  JKoiTTv  p^eai^at.     "this  ii  applied  to  In  Mulh  f  100.     Ed.  Lomm.  T.  1 V.  p.  446. 
IfaetransfiatiraLiiin.of  which  hedirectlT'uiys:         '  Ot   ^tnipurrdv  t^  foatt  rpnrrvv  ml 

"Ex"  n  «<2  laianjiiv  6  Xiyo^,  &Trayyi\Xini  nJf  iWmir^  »»  irio^  i-mii^roc  qv  6  itxtaTK 

mu  'IijODiJ  iia^opotii  /ap^iii  iva^iptitdia  htl  poi^trai  iiinactiv  M  fihi  tnei  Bowigiu.  inV 

Ti)v  rolj  ■9tim  Uyou  fiitiai,  in  ihe   sense  ^Jitymu  ri'  i)6k  uxev  aiot  oMi  naJUar, 

■IreadT  expoandvd.      In  perfect  hinnonj  bri  /A  o{)ruf  Mofaii  nal  lutTinciaiicrualv  cai 

with  ttiia  is  the  pauia^  which  has  been  pre-  ^aa/tairrilv,   ii(  M   Tfiooitnor  raaiv   nif 

(erred  to  as  only  in  the  Lolin  tr»n«lation :  ^tar&c,     c  Cb1».  I.  VI.  ^  T7. 
Qaoniam  non  solam  daa*  (brmie  in  eo  fue-        *  The  emotioni  exnted  at  the  appraadl 

innt,  una  quidcm,  sccundam  qnom  omnes  of  death  are  classed  under  the  av/iffoia  aa/i- 

cam  Tidebuit,  altera  aaiem  secondum  quam  kAc  tvc  iirt  y^  dkqufitvtK.    ISb.  IIL  c  U 
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ODdentand  bv  the  term  fuxH,  not  life,  bat  the  soul ;  ^  vet  he  at  least 
makes  no  fomer  use  of  tbia  distinction,  in  otlier  cases,  Where  he  speaks 
of  Christ  as  man.  Justin  seems  to  have  applied  the  common  trichoto- 
my of  man's  nature  to  Christ,  with  the  following  mo(U£cation  :  Christ, 
as  the  God-man,  coasted,  like  every  other  man,  of  three  parts  ;  the 
body,  the  ammal  soul,  (the  lower  principle  of  life,)  and  the  thinking 
reason ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  him  the  place  of  the  fallible 
human  reason,  which  is  but  a  ray  of  the  divine  reason ,  of  the  ^&)«r,'  was 
represented  by  the  universal  divine  reason,^ by  the  W*  itself:*  hence 
it  was  in  Christianity  alone  that  the  universid  revelation  of  religioua 
truth,  a  revelation  not  disturbed  by  partial,  one-«ded  representatiou, 
would  be  given.' 

TertuUian  was  the  first  to  express  distinctly  and  clearly  the  doctrine, 
that  Christ  possessed  a  proper  human  soul ;  having  been  led  to  this  by 
the  views  which  he  entertuned  in  general  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  by  the  tendency  of  his  controversial  writings, 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  penon  of  Christ  in  particular.  He  did 
not  hold,  like  others,  to  the  three  parts  of  human  nature  mentioned 
above,  but  supposed  it  to  consist  of  only  two  parts.  He  atlinned  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  animal  soul,  distinct  from  the  rcn.<)onablc  soul  in  man, 
which  lAs  to  be  considered  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  body ;  but 
that,  in  all  living  things,  there  is  but  one  animating  esacnce,  ultbough 
this,  in  the  human  nature,  is  endued  with  superior  powers ;  that  the 
thinking  soul  itself,  therefore,  is  the  animating  principle  of  the  human 
body.'  If  Tertullian,  then,  conceived  of  but  one  soul,  as  the  medium 
between  the  divine  Logos  and  the  body  of  Christ,  he  must  necessarily 
have  conceived  of  it  as  a  reasonable  human  soul  in  the  proper  sense. 
Again,  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  a  Valentinian  sect,  who 
taught  that  Christ,  instead  of  veiling  lus  soul  in  a  gross  material  body, 
80  modified  the  imxi  itself  that  it  could,  like  the  body,  be  visible  to  men 
under  the  dominion  of  sense.  Against  these  he  maintained,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  man,  soul  and  body,  and  what  belong  to  both ;  that  Christ,  in 
order  to  redeem  men,  was  under  Ihe  necessity  of  uniting  to  himself  a 
aoul  of  that  kind  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  man ;  —  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  the  soul  constitutes  man  s  proper  essence.^ 

But  still  greater  than  the  influence  of  Tertullian  was  that  of  the  sj» 
tematmng  intellect  and  the  conciliatory,  apologetic  bent  of  Origen,  in 

'  S«  iJie  wo»d»  of  iMnnoi,  1,  V.  t  H  1 :  *  Apolog.  n.  |  10.    One  mijiht  be  led  to 

Tv  1^  ntfum  XiiTpaea/itvmi  vfiuf  nb  mciini  taswh,  howerer,  that  thd  wonlji,  co!  oufia 

KiU  Sarnv  Tifv  fptjc^   irrip  rim  ^/irrtpuv  talMym  (a2  i/Ka*,  an  the  inlerpolation  of 

*vxiir  xal  TT^v  aupKa  r^  catrrmi  ami  run  ft  Home  Utar  hand,  whu  wgqIiI  mnke  Juslin 

iftcripuv  aapnuv.    As  Ihs  thought  hera  is,  ontiodoK  on  this  article,  Binrp  this  prcnse 

tfiftt  Christ  inntnderpd  to  Satan  — who  deflnilionoocnr^in JiiillnVimlincsnowhcrB 

claimed  a  power  over  nan's  sont  and  bodj  clw,  and  ilandi  ben  not  cxnrtl;  in  its 

—  his  own  hodf,  as  a  Tnnmm  for  the  mtn  proper  place.    Bnt  we  niDiil  admit,  that  tbe 

whom  ho  held  captive,  the  wofd  here  can  lint  ituon  is  of  little  forre,  and  the  second 

hardlj  be  nnderautod  othBTwiaa  than  of  Iha  of  none  at  all  in  the  case  of  anch  a  writera* 

bnman  sodI.  Justin. 

■  The  airtpiia  iafuUir,  the  Ux«i  omffittn-  *  Jusiin  ia,  in  time,  before  ApolUnirl*. 

cjr,  liuiatiKiiaraiapoc.  ■  De  anima,  c  II. 

t  Avfiiti*  ri  tXav.  '  De  came  ChriatI,  &  ll.BDdonwMOa. 
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TuifoMmg  and  eBtablishing  this  doctrine  va  &te  church  system  of  faith. 
He  did  not  proceed  here  upon  speculative  prmdples,  but  upon  a»  analogy 
drawn  from  Uie  Ghrisdan  consciousness.  As  tiie  divine  life  in  believers 
leads  back  to  Christ  as  its  ori^n^  source,  lie  endeavored  to  illustrate 
the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ  by  the  analogy 
of  the  union  between  Christ  and  believers.  If  believers,  ae  Paul  says, 
become  of  one  spirit  with  the  Lord,  tJiis  is  in  a  far  higher  sense  tiie 
case  inth  that  soul  which  the  Logos  bad  taken  into  indissoluble 
union  with  himself.  According  to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  troth 
(he  soul's  original  destination  to  surrender  itself  wholly  to  the  Logos, 
and,  by  virtue  of  its  communion  with  him,  to  live  wholly  in  the  divine 
element.  Now  that  wMch,  in  the  case  of  otiier  souls,  is  found  to  be 
true  only  in  the  highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  —  namely,  that  tJiey 
pass  wholly  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  lose  themselves  com- 
pletely in  the  intuition  of  God,  —  was  in  the  cnse  of  that  aoul  a  continn- 
0U3  and  unintemipted  act,  so  that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  commumon 
with  the  Logos :  —  it  became  wholly  transformed  into  a  divine  being.' 

As  Origen,  again,  distinguished,  in  every  man,'  the  sprit  (mrt/ia) 
from  the  soul  (<^;t?)  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  so  too  be 
applied  this  distinction  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.'  Human  nature 
in  general  attains  to  a  mora)  perfection  just  in  proportion  as  everything 
in  it  is  determined  by  the  spiritual  principle  (Uie  mn/to) ;  but  thb  has 
been  completely  and  perfectly  realized  only  by  Christ.  "  If  this  is  so 
in  the  case  of  every  holy  man,  how  much  more  must  we  affirm  it  of 
Jesus,  the  forerunner  and  pattern  of  idl  stunts,  in  whose  case,  when  he 
assumed  the  entire  human  nature,  the  nvtB/ia  was  the  moving  spring  (^  all 
the  rest  of  the  man  !* 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  a  leading  pmnt  in  the  system  of  Origen, 
that  in  the  spiritual  world  everything  depends  on  the  moral  bent  of  the 
will.  To  this  general  law  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world,  he  could  not 
allow  that  this  highest  dignity  to  which  any  soul  had  attuned,  formed 
any  exception.  That  soul  had  merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by 
the  love  whereby  it  had  remained  constantly  united  with  the  divine 
Logos,  to  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one  with  him, 
wholly  divine.*  Ho  explained  the  words  in  Ps.  45 :  5,  as  referring  to 
such  a  fusion  of  this  soul  with  the  Logos,  deserved  by  its  bent  of  will. 

But  here  arises  a  question  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the 

1 0£  uotiov  Koivuiia  uU'  hiaait   xal  &iid-  aliiwetber  foreign ;  viz.  ihs  "  JTopu^g];  ry 

■poair,  Tfif  jxtivou  ^tiiniTtit  Kttoaiuir^idval,  irvc^utn."    Jotin  13:31. 

tir  ^'Iw  iuriif3tiit,timu.  •  n.  upx- 1-  II.  c.  6.     p.  Gels.  1.  II.  r.  9; 

»Sce»liovB.  I.nLc4I,    InJoBnn.  T.  I.(30|  T.  XI-X. 

■  Sm  sbovo.  f  5,  where  he  (ayx,  quite  in  llie  PInionic 

'  In  JiNUii].T.XX?ni  ^11;  OiTiineaua  manner:  'H  fv;^  joii  'Ivaoi  IfiTmiuTivofirrji 

Toi  ivOpumxi  hi  tCi  uvaXi/fcvoi  aSirin'  5m>v  ry  Itijj  xiafU^  fuEtvy  —  the  mio/ior  vo^tA;, 

avSpimov  ri  tv  airii  liieaime  ru  ^irri  Iv  ruv  (ilcuv,  svtionvmoQa  with  tlic  vni'C  or  Ifas 

airu  uvflpuBiva.     A  dngtnalioo-othicitl  re-  Hovofitself — kiu niirra airiyv l/nrpupxaiicni 

murk;  but  whii-h  Ori)^n  —  »s often  happens  loJ  X'^'P"!"-'!^'"'  *""  "f'Ttfr  nv^/ia^iiTtvoiU' 

with  him,  in  introducing  hii  ovm  doctrinal  twf-    In  Joann.  T.  XX.  t  IT ;  T.  111.  irfp. 

and  ipecalative  dmlinclion!  into  the  acrtD-  ed.  dc  U  Roe,  f.  8S6.    In  Mntth.  f.  344  el 

tnras  — «oaidbaMuponatciiI,fromwhich,  423;  T.XIII.t26;  T.  XVI.  |  S.    Coa- 

acoMding  to  the  vwbal  lenie,  the  r«muk  ia  menW.  ep.  ad.  Rom.  lib.  1.  T.  V.  p.  250^  od. 
Lamm.    Id  3mm.  Bout.  XT.  f  6. 
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system  of  Origen.  H&d  tlie  inteltigence  whict  was  taken  into  suoli 
indissoluble  feUowship  with  the  IjOgos,  been  afibcted  by  the  general  de> 
fectiou  and  fall  of  the  creatare ;  aiid  did  it  differ  from  all  the  intelli- 

fences  which  had  in  some  way  departed  from  that  ori;:^nal  unity,  only 
y  the  circumstance  that,  in  surrendoring  itself  to  the  divine  Logos,  the 
universal  Redeemer,  it  had  become  not  only  freed  from  all  the  conse- 
quences of  that  defection,  but  elevated  to  a  still  higher  miity  with  God 
than  it  possessed  before,  a  unitv  which  precluded  the  jossibility  of  any 
future  separation  ?  Or  did  this  intelligence  have  i.o  part  whatever  in 
the  defection  of  the  others  ?  Was  it  secured  against  this  defection  by 
the  steadlast  perseverance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Logos ;  and  by  the 
same  means  did  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  received  into  itself  by  the 
bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence  ?  If  the  latter  is  assumed 
to  be  according  to  the  Sj.irit  and  sense  of  Ongen,  an  important  conso- ' 

Juence  would  follow  in  i-elation  to  his  |  rinci[ile  of  oreaturely  mutability. 
t  would  be  evident,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  defectiuu  from  the  original 
uuit^  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  transition-link  in  all  creaturely  de- 
velopment ;  for  at  least  the  example  of  this  one  intelligence  would  be 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Now  when  we  reflect,  that,  according  to  Origin's  theory,  the  voSt 
became  i(*rt  first  by  the  fall,  we  ace  no  reason,  DspecialW  as  he  is  care- 
ful to  dlttinguish,  even  in  Christ,  between  the  nvrfpi  and  the  imA,  why  we 
are  not  warranted,  according  to  his  theory,  to  apply  thifl  princifle  also 
to  the  soul  which,  by  its  steadfast  bent  of  will,  had  attained  to  that  in- 
dissoluble union  with  the  Logos.  We  must  8up|  oae,  then,  that  as  the 
spirit  first  became  soul  b/  its  defection  fi-um  the  ori^pual  unity,  and  the 
end  of  the  recovery  U  that  the  souls,  rcturaing  back  to  the  ori^al 
unity,  should  once  more  become  divested  of  tlioir  psychical  being  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  pure  life  of  the  spirit,'  —  so  this  par- 
ticular soul  had,  before  all  others,  and  in  a  higher  manner  than  all  others, 
already  attained  to  this  end,  and  hvtici^  would  become  the  mediatory  in- 
strument of  conducting  all  otlier  fallen  souls  to  the  same  end.  But  it  ia 
nevertheless  impos»ble  to  retiun  this  view  of  the  matter,  consistently 
with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Origeu.  Fur  in  this  case  it  would  all  along 
be  presupposed,  that  what  in  Chi-iat  is  denominated  a  soul,  is  not  a  soul 
in  the  proper  sense.  We  must  all  along  assume,  that  the  soul  in  Christ, 
which  had  returned  back  to  the  pure  being  of  the  >^f,  haiLmade  itself 
like  to  the  fallen  souls,  only  in  order  to  their  recover/, — -Tiad  appro- 
priated to  itself  an  outward  veil  of  ps/chical  being,  and  entered  into  the 
contracted  sphere  and  divided  bein^  of  the  psychical  life,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  it  back  again  to  that  higher  unity.  And  in  truth 
we  might  find. some  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  language  of  Ori- 
gen.^    But  when  we  have  once  assumed  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 

tmai.  tri  irf'it  l/nai  iN^-     IJc  prini-ip.  I.  11.  Tvyxt'n-nea  rrfftwrijri  Iv  tfty  nal  iv  jrJfl/»ii- 

r.  8.  f  a.     Sn  hr  sow.  ni  nn  rnn>uni);ctnciit  /lau  ^  tKiiScv  i^'J-iiiirStHo.  tv  inrarruAial 

m  iimnvnloin :  Fi  i^t^i™  ti/iiir  aueat  T^v  lim)  iro  mi7(iAr.  uvr'Xoih  rd  Ik  njf  itafia( 

ll'ei^. ' '»«   atiipi    IfnnKaiiufiev    tpiim^va  eiifm.    In  Joann.  T.  XX.  (  18. 

Er«f.  impTvpii^  uTiwaufuv   airnpi.      Ad 
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eedure  in  tho  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  vhich  bad  retarned  back  to 
the  pure  life  of  tha  3ptrit,the  reason  grounded  in  the  connection  of  On- 
gen'fl  idead  immodiatet/  disappears,  which  compelled  us  to  Buppoee  that 
the  intelti;^ence  which  the  Logoa  had  received  into  such  a  fellowship 
with  himself,  must  also  have  shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  crea- 
ture. It  u  evident  now,  that  Origen  might  have  so  conceived  the  mat- 
ter, aa  to  quppoae  this  intelligence  to  bo  one  which  from  the  Itegirning 
had  not  become  a  soul  hf  falling,  but  which  had  onlj  assimilated  itself 
to  the  fallen  aoub  b  ^  a  voluntary  humiliation.  We  should  thus  be  forced 
to  the  other  view,  which  in  manv  respects  would  better  harmonize  with 
the  system  of  Origen.  It  would  now  be  quite  consistent  that  this  intet 
ligenco,  which  had  ever  penevcred  in  the  ori^nal  unity,  should, on  this 
ver?  account,  dfoerve  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Logos,  as  an  organ 
indls-ioliibl;  united  with  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  re- 
demption, which  it  did  not  need  itself,  to  other  beings  who  were  iu  need 
of  it.  This  view  is  confirmed  when  we  find  Origen  distinguishing  tbb 
intelligence  above  all  others,  as  one  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  cre- 
ation li.ui  ever  remiutied  iuseparabl/  united  with  the  Logos,'  —  where,  to 
be  sure,  we  must  understand  by  the  creation,  the  original  one,  and  not  that 
which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  fall.  Accordingly,  he  could  designate 
this  spirit  as  one  which,  free  from  all  contact  with  the  corporeal  world,  ever 
lived  in  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligible  world,  (the  tSa/M!  *ar6r,) 
the  latter  being  identical  with  the  Logos ; "  for  with  the  defection  from 
the  original  unity,  is  ^so  supposed,  according  to  Origen's  doctrine,  some 
contact  or  other  with  the  corporeal  world.  Thus  Christ  mi<^t  be  sud 
to  be  without  sin,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  creature  could,  unce  that 
intelligence  had  never  been  touched  by  evil.^  Although,  by  virtue  of 
the  creatnrely  mutable  will,  it  was,  like  all  others,  subject  to  be  tempt«d 
to  evil,  vet  since  It  stood  this  test  where  the  others  feU,  it  attuned,  by 
its  unalterable  submission  to  the  Logos,  to  a  divine  life  exalted  above 
di\  temptation  to  evil;  and  what  was  originally  the  worlt  of  its  free  will, 
tkow  became  a  second  nature.*  Yet  Origen,  in  saying  this,  meant  by  no 
means  to  assert,  that  the  soul,  when  arrived  at  such  an  immutable  state 
of  the  divine  Ufe,  dinpensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own 
^essence  ;  for  so  indeed,  aa  must  certainly  have  been  his  opinion  on  the 
principles  he  held,  this  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated.     He  as- 

•  Ah  initiotrcatarae  rt  dcini-cp»  inappara-    omnem  nnlnniin  rrrrplxtt  iniiliini.  H    est 
biliter  ei  inliaroiii.     Do  prinriji.  I.  II.  C.  5.     malnni   etfcrliini       U  f.  1. 1,  r.  8.  f  3.      Ai 

:4  3.  lli«  Iranvliiruin  of  RaHnn*  nmniit  he  pcP- 

^  In  JoHnn.  T.  XIX.  t  S ;  pd  Lomro.  T.  TitiIt  relii'd  oii.  wa  shuuld  not  irniDn;  lo 

II.  p.  13S  iniike  aw  of  rhose  word.^  lixtrli'miiiiu  wlmt 

'     ■  111  Jounn.  T.  XX,  t  39.  wR:<ihe(^ninii  nf  (Mm-n.onlc^i  wiiai  we 

*  Qiinl  ill  nriiilrio  crnl  po4tllni,Ionp  ukiio  wiia!il  iohvh  finm  lliiin  iniiihl  l>r  L'albitnl 
■flV-nu  jnm  Tenmin  in  nniiinim.    I>«  priii-  nlwi  fnim  iih  ^iierat  train  ami  mnn^iinn 

'dpJK  1. 1[.  r.  9,  t  S.    Wh  niHV  nnii  rvtrr  of  th<>DS.')il.  in  it  ImK  Im-n  ulinwn  In  itie  irxt 

tl-o  la  ihtHu  word*  of  Oriifpn.  in  whi<-li  ha  tlint  it  nmr.    Rnl  in  onirr  In  innliv  firciT 

:«x(>niKlv  tniiinlniifminKi.anitifln'unn  wliirli  ihinir  in  Ort'cn  biinnoni».  wc  mii<t  m\i- 

pOMsihlr  mi^hi  he  ilr^iwn  fmm  hin  (lo>'iriTK;  ]iow  nlim.  ilial  he  ttiA  ni>i  nlwDja  a^r  ilie 

>  vii.  lliHi  t\e\y  ndonai  n-ratiire  miHf  irri-r*-  ^t^  In  llie  nuno  ll■'^^ic  hnt  iioiiii'tiinn  in  ■ 

larilg,  nt  mm' Inie  or  Mber,  KVfVmh  lo  llie  mnir  unicml  hmiw.  tn  ileiioTe  tlie  npirit  or 

iFinpiRtiuii  III  nin.    Rvd  nnn  roiiiinnik  i|iiia  ]niclli-..'eiii'r  K^iernDr.  Nnd  mnieiiniai  in  > 

dtrimn*.  nnKnm  msc  iTGHtnniin.  quo  mm  more  iimllnl  ttoni,  in  coulradklin<-tion  u> 

futtit  nKiporo  nudnni,  idcirui  eunfirmamur,  voec  or  Kvriyio. 
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eribed  to  this  sool,  even  after  the  incarnfttion  of  Christ,  a  selfdeter- 
nininK  power,'  —  though  penisting  in  union  with  the  mdija,  and  thereby 
vith  the  Logos.  But  here,  if  ve  examine  into  tho  connection  of  his 
ideas,  the  question  will  come  up,  how,  supposing  he  conceived  tliis  soul 
to  be  one  which  had  already  attuned  to  such  perfection,  he  could  still 
adnut  of  any  hnman  development  in  Christ,  in  his  earthly  existence  — 
how  this  in  nis  case  would  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  appearance. 
And  yet  he  believed  he  could  fully  receive  the  entire  narrative  in  Luke 
2 :  40,  relating  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  child  Jesus ;  and 
he  considered  thb  progress  as  having  its  ground  in  the  free  vill  of 
Christ.^  But  there  was  a  similar  difficulty,  according  to  Origen's  doc- 
trine, with  regard  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  personal  existence  of  the 
■oul  generally,  in  the  case  of  every  human  development. 

We  have  bo  mention  one  other  particular  point,  in  which  the  connec- 
tion between  Origen's  doctrine  concerning  man,  and  his  doctrine  coi^ 
eemlng  Christ,  is  very  clearly  exhibited.  Holding  it  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  character  of  tbe  instrument  or  organ  given  it  as  a  body, 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  work  of  each  soul,  which  stamped  on  it  the 
form  and  pressure  of  its  own  peculiar  essence,  he  applied  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  relation  between  the  body  an^  soul  of  Christ.  Ihe  most 
eult«d  of  all  souls  was  veiled  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  bodies;— 
only  this  glory  was,  during  its  earthly  existence,  still  hidden  —  broke 
forth  on  such  individuals  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it  only  at  indi- 
vidual moments  —  fore-tokening  what  should  one  day  appear.  By  virtue 
of  Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven,  this  body,  —  a  thought  perfectly  ba^ 
moDiang  with  Origen's  doctrine  of  matter,  already  described  as  so 
clement  in  itself  undetermined  and  capable  of  endless  modification  of 
form, —  this  body  is  now  freed  from  all  the  defects  and  limitations 
<^  the  earthly  existence,  transfigured  to  an  ethereal  character,  more 
neariy  akin  to  the  essence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  divine  life.' 

By  this  exposition  of  Origen's  theory,  one  difficulty  which  must  have 
■truck  reflecting  minds  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  L^os,  though  many  never  became  conscious  of  it,  was  removed ;  — 
the  difficulty,  to  wit,  of  conceiving  how  the  di\ine  Logos  could  become 
united  with  a  human  body ;  how  the  purely  human  nature  could  be 
bansferred  to  him.  'Ibis  difficulty  now  vaiushod,  since  it  was  assumed, 
that  the  Logos  did  not  directly  appropriate  to  himself  the  body,  but  thai 
he  appropriated  to  himself  the  soul  as  bis  natural  organ.  Thus  it  was 
made  posrable,  also,  to  conceive  of  everything  that  belongs  to  humaa 
Datnre  existing  in  Christ  unalloyed.  But,  in  place  of  the  former,  an- 
other difficulty  now  arose ;  —  namely,  to  conceive  how  the  unity  of 
Christ's  person  and  life  could  be  maintained,  in  this  combination  with 
a  human  soul  persevering  in  its  own  individuality.  We  have  seen  in 
what  way  Origcn  supposed  that  it  was  possible  to  surmount  this  diffi- 

<  Bt  [he  If  ifuv  t4c  ib^.    In  Matth.  ■  Sre  <■.  Ceb.  1. 1,  r.  32 ;  1.  IT.  c  33^  I.  ITl 

1.^llH26;  (d.Loniin.p  857.  c  *3!  I.  IV.c  IS;  1.  VI.  c  T5, « Kqq.    On 
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culty  also.  Yet  tliis  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  ^ven  umbragA 
to  many,  and  he  drew  upon  hiraself  the  accusatioa  from  such  penions, 
that,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  he  diatlnj^ished  from  each  other  ft 
Buperior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a  Jesag  and  a  Christ ;  or  that  he 
represented  Jesua  as  a  mere  man,  who  di.fored  from  other  men  only  in 
posieasing  a  higher  degree  of  fellowship  with  tlie  LogoB,  and  ttierefore 
only  in  degree'  Thus  we  see  hero,  lilao,  the  germ  of  a  controversy 
which  reached  into  the  following  period. 

As  it  regards  the  work  of  Chriat  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  we 
find  alrea'iy  in  the  language  used  by  the  church  fathers  on  this  point,  in 
the  period  under  consideration,  all  the  elements  which  lie  at  the  baaia 
of  the  docjtrino  as  it  afterwards  came  to  be  defined  in  the  church  — 
elements  grouikded  in  tlie  Christian  consciousneas  itself,  and  indicating 
how  Christ  manifested  himself  to  the  religious  feelings  and  to  the  intui- 
tions thence  resulting,  as  a  deliverer  fropi  sin  and  its  consequences,  a 
restorer  of  harmony  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  a  bestower  of 
divine  life  to  human  nature.  But  on  this  point  no  antagonisms  were  as 
yet  presented,  by  which  men  would  be  constrained  to  distingiush  and 
separate  more  accurately  what  lay  in  their  conceptions.  We,  for  the 
most  part,  hear  only  the  language  of  immediate  religious  feeling  and 
intuition  ;  and  hence,  In  comparing  ^e  expressions  of  these  church- 
teachers  with  the  later  doctrines  of  the  church,  men  were  liable  to  err 
on  both  sides,  in  ascribing  to  them  more,  and  in  finding  in  them  less, 
than  they  really  contained. 

The  docti  ine  of  redemption  has  a  negative  and  a  positive  moment :  the 
former  relates  to  the  removing  of  the  distarbance  introduced  into  the  mo- 
ral order  of  the  universe,  the  ralsing-up  of  humairity  out  of  its  schism  with 
God ; — the  second,  to  the  glorifying  or  rendering  godlike  of  human  nature 
when  delivered  from  this  schism.  As  it  re3).ects  the  first,  there  was  here 
presented  in  particular  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  thinking, 
which,  aa  we  sec  it  expressed  under  di.Terent  modifications  in  men  of 
the  most  diverse  principles  and  tendcnoifs,  —  in  a  Marcion,  an  Irenseus, 
(Hid  an  O^igen,  — we  may  consider  as  a  more  general  expression  of  the 
Chiisdan  consciousness  of  this  period.  It  is  this  idea :  ^atau  hitherto 
ruled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  a  certain  right,  because 
the  first  roan  fell  under  t)ic  temptation  to  sin,  and  was  thereby  brought 
under  servitude  to  the  evil  one.  God  did  not  deprive  him  of  this  right 
by  force,  but  caused  him  to  lose  it  in  a  way  strictly  conformable  to  law. 
Batan  attempted  to  exercise  the  same  power  which  he  had  thus  far  ex- 
ercised over  mankind,  on  Christ,  a  perfectly  holy  being,  meaning  to  treat 
him  like  the  others,  as  a  man  iu  all  respects  the  same  with  them  ;  but 
here  bis  power  was  baffled,  and  he  must  find  himself  overmatched. 
Christ,  being  perfectly  holy,  could  not  remain  auhject  to  the  death  which 
Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  had  brought  on  mankind.     By  him,  the  repre- 

>  See  tlio  Apnlog;  of  Famphtlos  in  hchslf  eiden  it  ntft>r»rj  M  gin&rd  )i<cKinn  anj  indi 
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Mntative  of  human  oatare,  the  latter  has  been  delivered,  on  grounds  <tf 
reason  &nd  justice,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan — he  has  no  moreclumf 
npoD  it.'  Marcion  simply  transferred,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that 
which  in  the  church  vievf  of  the  matter  was  true  of  Satan,  to  the  Dcmi- 
argu.  At  the  bottom  of  this  whole  theorji  hes  the  idea  of  a  real  objeo- 
tivo  mii^ht,  which  the  ungodly  principle  in  humanity,  that  had  made 
itself  a  slave  to  that  power,  had  acquired,  and  of  a  real,  objective  over- 
coming of  this  might,  the  redemption,  as  a  legal  process  in  the  hietoiT 
of  the  world,  corresponding  to  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe.  We  ought  here  surely  to  distinguish  the  inadequate  forrn^ 
in  which  the  idea  at  bottom  has  enveloped  itself,  from  this  idea  itself. 

Combined  with  this  negative  moment,  we  And  in  IrcnEeus  the  positin 
one,  in  which  the  ori^ial  picture  of  humanity  is  represented  in  a.  per- 
fectly holy  life,  and  in  the  communication  to  it  of  a  divine  life,  which 
ihould  sanctify  and  refine  it  in  all  the  stages  of  its  development.  Hia 
ideas,  dispersed  through  his  writings,  amount,  when  we  bnng  them  to- 
gether, to  what  follows :  '*  Only  the  Word  of  the  Father  himself  could 
declare  to  us  the  Father ;  and  we  could  not  leam  &om  him,  unless  the 
teacher  himself  had  appeared  among  us.  Man  most  become  used  to 
receive  God  into  himself,  God  must  become  used  to  dwell  in  humanity. 
The  Mediator  betwixt  both  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between 
both,  by  hia  relationship  to  both ;  he  must  pass  through  every  age,  in 
order  to  sanctify  every  age,  in  order  to  restore  the  perfect  likeness  with 
God,  which  is  perfect  holiness.^  In  a  human  nature  which  was  like  to 
that  burdened  with  sin,  he  condemned  sin,  and  tlien  banished  it,  as  a 
thing  condemned,  out  of  human  nature,  Jtom.  8:8;  but  he  required 
men  to  become  like  him.  Men  were  the  prisoners  of  the  evil  one,  of 
Satan ;  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom'  for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned 
over  us,  who  belonged  to  God ;  God  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in 
a  way  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  he  redeemed  those  who  were  his  own.  If 
he  had  not,  as  man,  overcome  the  adversary  of  man;  if  the  enemy  had 
not  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  justice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  be 
had  not,  as  God,  bestowed  the  ^ft  of  salvation,  we  should  not  have  that 
inft  in  a  way  which  b  secure.  And  if  man  did  not  become  united  with 
God,  he  cot^d  have  no  shore  in  an  imperishable  life.^  It  was  through 
the  obedience  of  one  man  tiiat  many  must  become  justified,  and  obtain 
aidvation ;  for  eternal  life  is  the  fruit  of  justice.  The  import  of  the 
declaration,  that  man  is  creatfid  in  the  image  of  God,  had  hitherto  not 
been  clear,*  for  the  Logos  was  as  yet  invisible.     Hence  man  too  eauly 

I  Ttiii  n  what  Irenteas  rdtn  to,  whenhe  tri  ;  lod  ■ccnndnm  laadclam,  qaelDodmo- 
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tost  his  likeness  with  God.  But  wbeo  the  Logos  became  man.  he  set 
the  seal  to  both.  He  truly  revealed  that  inmge,  b;  bocaming,  himself^ 
that  which  was  his  image ;  and  he  exhibited  incontestably  the  likeness 
of  man  to  God,  by  making  man  like  to  God,  who  is  invisiblu.'" 

la  Iren^us,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as  having  » 
Becessary  connection  with  the  rightful  deliverance  of  man  from  the 
power  of  Satan.  The  divine  justice  is  here  displayed,  in  allowing  even 
Datan  to  have  his  -due.  Of  satisfaction  done  by  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  to  the  divine  justice,  as  yet  not  the  slightest  mention  is  to  be 
found  ;  but  doubtless  there  is  lying  at  bottom  the  idea  of  a  perfect  fill* 
filment  of  the  law  by  Christ ;  of  bis  perfect  obedience  to  the  holiness  of 
God  in  its  cliums  to  satisfaction  due  to  it  from  mankind.  But  in  Justin 
Hdrtyr  mar  bo  recognized  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ 
through  Buffering,  —  at  least  lying  at  the  bottom,  if  it  is  not  clearly 
anfotded  and  held  fast  in  the  form  of  conscious  thought ;  for  Justin 
says:'  "  The  law  pronounced  on  all  men  the  curse,  because  no  man 
could  fulfil  it,  in  its  whole  extent  (Dent.  27 :  26).  Christ  delivered  us 
from  this  curse,  in  bearing  it  for  u9."  His  train  of  thought  here  can 
be  no  other  than  this  l  Crucifixion  denotes  curse,  condemnatioQ :  no- 
ttiing  of  that  sort  could  touch  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  One: 
in  reference  to  himaelf,  this  was  only  in  appearance.^  The  ^go^cuicy 
of  this  curse  related  to  mankind,  who  were  guilty  of  violating  the  law, 
and  hence  involved  in  condemnation.  Christ,  in  suffering,  took  this 
condemnation  resting  on  nuuikind,  upon  himself,  in  order  to  free  man- 
kind from  it.  The /or,  in  this  case,  passes  naturally  over  to  the  instead. 
The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetua  thus  brings  together  tbe  active 
and  tbe  passive  satisfaction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  to  the  for- 
mer, when  he  reduces  tbe  wnole  to  the  love  of  God,  which  in  itself  re- 
quired no  reconciliation,  and  was  itself  the  auUior  of  the  reconciliatiim : 
"  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  is  not  only  full  of  love  to 
man,  but  full  of  Iong-«uffering.  Such  he  ever  was  and  is,  and  such  he 
will  ever  continue  to  be ;  —supremely  kind,  without  anger,  true,  the 
aloue  good.  He  conceived  a  vast  and  ine&ble  counsel,  which  he 
communicated  to  none  but  his  Son.  So  long  as  he  reserved  this 
as  a  hidden  counsel  in  his  own  mind,  he  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
ceni  for  us.  He  left  us,  during  &e  ages  past,  to  follow  our  lusts  at 
will,  not  as  though  he  could  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  our  sins,  but  in 
order  that  we,  having  in  tbe  course  of  that  time,  by  our  own  works, 
proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  life,  might  be  made  worthy  by  the  grace 
of  God ;  and  that  we,  having  shown  our  own  inability  to  enter  into  tJie 
kingdom  of  God,  nught  be  enabled  to  do  bo  by  tbe  power  of  Gni.  But 
when  the  measure  of  our  sins  had  become  fall,  and  it  had  been  made 

ona,  which  we  And  Blreadj  tn  Philo,  that  pignni  fllii,   q«i  homo  fnoinu  taUtt  et 
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perfectly  manifeet  that  puDiBbment  and  death  were  readj  to  be  oar 
reward,  he  neither  hated  us  nor  spumed  ub,  hut  showed  us  his  lon^ 
Hulfering.  He  even  took  upon  himself  our  sins,  he  even  gave  his  own 
Son  a  ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  One  for  sin ;  for  what  else  would  cover 
our  sins  but  his  rishtfiouBness  ?  " 

According  to  tne  connection  of  ideas  which  has  just  been  exhibited 
as  peculiar  to  Origen,  the  highest  end  of  the  earthly  appearance  and 
ministry  of  Christ  is  to  represent  that  divine  activity  of  the  Logos, 
which,  without  being  con&ned  to  any  limits  of  time  or  space,  aims  to 
purify  and  restore  fallen  beings.  Accordingly,  all  his  actions  possess  a 
higher  symbolical  import,  to  maator  which  is  the  greot  problem  of  the 
Gnosis ;  but  thereby,  as  ie  shown  in  the  case  of  his  miracles,  the  saving 
effect  which  they  are  calculated  of  themselves  to  produce,  is  by  no 
means  excluded ;  and  in  this  way  he  could  also  appropriate  to  liimself 
what  was  contained  in  the  consciousness  of  all  Christians,  relative  to 
the  re<leerajng  Bufferings  of  Christ.  Wo  find  here  a  great  deal  which 
he  could  not  have  been  led  to  adopt  by  the  general  ideas  of  his  system, 
unless  he  had  been  first  led  to  such  a  conviction  in  Bomo  other  way,  in- 
dependent of  his  system.  To  speak  of  a  feeling  of  sin,  a  senso  of 
being  forsaken  of  God,  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  ho  re- 
garded as  perfectly  holy,  exalted  above  all  contact  with  evil,  is  what  he 
could  find  no  ground  or  reason  for  in  the  speculative  ideas  of  his  sys- 
tem. But  in  many  of  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  he  came  to  per- 
ceive such  a  connecljon  between  Christ  and  the  whole  spiritual  life 
of  humanity  estranged  from  God,  by  virtue  of  which  connection  Christ 
felt  its  trespass  as  his  own,  —  and  what  no  conception  could  grasp,  be 
was  enabled  to  construe  to  himself  by  an  intuition  springing  out  of  the 
inmost  dapth  of  his  being.  Thus  could  he  affirm  of  Christ,  that  which 
is  intelligible  only  to  him  who  ib  at  home  in,  and  familiar  with,  the  world 
of  Christian  consciousness ;  "  lie  bore  in  himself  our  infirmities,  and 
carried  our  sorrows  ;  the  infirmities  of  the  soul,  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
inner  man ;  (m  account  of  which  sorrows  mid  infirmities,  which  he  hare 
away  from  us,  he  says  that  his  sou!  is  troubled  and  full  of  anguish ; " ' 
and  in  another  place :  "  This  man,  the  purest  among  all  creatures, 
died  for  manldnd ;  he  who  took  on  himself  our  sins  and  infirmities, 
because  he  could  take  on  himself  and  destroy  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  " 

Origen  believed  that  by  a  hidden  law,  pertaining  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  the  Belf-sacrifice  of  a  perfectly  holy  being  must  serve 
to  cripple  the  power  of  evi!,  and  to  free  therefrom  the  beings  subjected 
to  it.  He  found  pnx)f  of  this  in  the  prevailing  belief  of  mankind,  that 
innocent  iudividuals,  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  themselves,  had  saved 
whole  populations  and  cities  from  threatoning  calamities."  It  was  not 
to  God,  but   to  Satan,  that  the  ransom  for  those  held  in  captivit 
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by  him  was  paid ;  according  to  the  prevailing  views  of  this 
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which  hare  been  already  explained.  In  lighting  apon  lliia  holy  soni, 
which  could  not  bo  held  in  the  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  Sataii  most 
necessarily  be  broken,^ 

The  peculiar  manner  of  Christ's  death  seireH  to  satiafy  him,  that  It 
proceeded  from  an  act  wholly  voluntary.  He  died  at  the  precise  ptrint 
of  time  when  he  chose  to  die,  not  succumbing  to  an  outward  force,  like 
those  whose  limbs  were  broken.  From  this  circumstance,  he  endeavois 
to  e.tpl»n  the  unusucd  suddenness  of  his  death.^ 

A  necessary  connection  between  redemption  and  sanolification  wm 
involved  in  the  whole  Christian  mode  of  contemplating  Uie  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  nature  of  the  union  with  Christ.  We  need  onl; 
make  clear  to  ourselves  the  relation  of  the  conceptions  which  here 
grew  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  to  perceive  that  this  was  so. 

Oodlike  life  and  a  holy  life  —  these  were  inseparable  notions  at  the 
Christian  point  of  view.  Both  were  comprehended  in  one  in  the  notion 
of  afSi^ia,  immortal  life.  Now  the  Logos  was  regarded  as  the  source 
of  this  life  ;  Christ,  as  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  humanity  ;  as 
the  Medintor  of  this  higher  life  to  human  nature  ;  as  the  one  through 
whom,  in  every  stage  of  its  development,  it  became  pervaded  and  ren- 
dered holy  hy  sucti  a  divine  life.  By  the  faith  in  Christ,  by  baptdsm, 
each  individual  became  incorporated  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  consequently  penetrated  by  this  divine  life,  the  principle  of  holt 
nesB.  Christ  was  understood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satan's  kingdom, 
and  to  this  kingdom  was  reckoned  everything  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  sin.  It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ  through  &ith,  that  ea(A 
was  hound  to  make  this  triumph  of  Christ  over  Satan's  kingdom  hia 
own.  Hence  the  Christian  was  converted  from  a  miles  Satanae  into  a 
miles  Christi.^  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  umversal  priesthood  of  a& 
Christians  had  its  root  in  this  convictjon. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  examples,  to  illustrate  how  some  of  the 
church-teachers  conceived  this  connection  between  redemption  aod 
sanctiSoation,  faith  and  life.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  after  having 
emphatjcally  home  his  testimony  to  the  truth,  that  no  man  can  be  justi- 
fied by  his  own  righteousness  and  his  own  works,  but  that  every  man 
must  be  justified  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  futb  alone,  goes  on  to 
say :  —  "  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  my  brethren  ?  Shall  we  be  wearj 
in  well-doing,  and  leave  off  charity  ?  The  Lord  forbid  that  this  should 
ever  he  done  by  us ;  but  let  us,  with  unremitted  seal,  strive  to  accom- 
plish all  the  good  we  can ;  for  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  ai\  takes  pleas- 
are  in  his  own  works."  *  The  author  of  the  letter  to  IKogaet  remarks, 
^er  the  beautiful  passage  above  cited  coaceming  the  redemption; 
"  With  what  joy  wilt  thou  be  filled,  when  thou  hast  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  Him  who  so  much  eariier  loved 

1  T^M  iiluii  T^v  fuiAv  niroO  i^pov  livri        *  'Qf  fiaaiXlot  (■tra^xivnic'  ri  aupa  id 

iraUuv;  oi  /^  ry  itu-  /i^n  aim  r^  innr^pu;  htiry^cavnif  furik   duvo^uuf  nil    jfavau^. 

vimf  yOp  iiuxira  i/iiuv,  tuf  iirS^   rA  imip  In  JouiD.  T,  XIX.  i  4 ;  ed.  Lomm.  T.  IL 

iuuraliTu  ^Tpov.^no  'li/aoS  ipvx^,  atnrv-  p.  173.     Jn  tiaOb-lMl,  ed.  Lomm.  T.IT. 

4im,  uf  i5in^yiriv  oIit^  xvpuvsiu,  xal  nbx  p.  73,  M  Mqil. 
Jp&Ti    £n   oi   tipa  n^  inX    rv  ■UTixiB'         *  EIm  tdL  L  p.  SOS. 

ttMfv  jJaeoKir.    In  Idtuih.  T.  XVI  t  B.  •  Tid.  ep.  L  ad  Corfnlh.  t  St.  SS. 
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tiiee !  But  if  thou  loveat  him,  thou  vilt  be  an  imitator  of  hia  sood- 
neas."  Irenaeus  thus  dravrs  the  contrast  between  that  voluntary  obedi- 
ence which  flows  from  faith,  and  the  slavish  obedience  under  the  law : 
"  The  law,  which  was  given  to  bondicen,  disciplined  the  sont  by  means 
of  outward  and  sensible  things,  drag^g  it,  m  it  were,  with  chains  to 
the  obedience  of  its  commanda ;  but  the  Word,  which  seta  us  free,  in- 
culcated a  voluntary  cleansing  of  the  soitl,  and  thereby  of  the  body. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  chains  of  bondage,  to  which  man  had 
become  inured,  must  indeed  be  removed,  and  he  must  follow  God  with- 
out chwns.  But  the  requisitions  of  freedom  must  extend  all  the 
further,  and  obedience  to  the  King  must  become  a  fuller  obedience  ; 
BO  that  no  one  should  turn  back  a;;ain,  and  prove  himself  unworthy  of 
his  Deliverer;  for  he  has  not  freed  ns  that  we  might  go  away  from  him ; 
since  no  one  that  forsakes  the  fount^n  of  all  good,  which  is  with  the 
Lord,  can  by  himself  find  tlie  food  of  salvation  ;  but  he  has  freed  us  for 
this,  that  the  more  we  have  obtained,  the  more  we  might  love  liim.  To 
follow  the  Saviour  is  the  same  as  to  ]  artake  of  salvation,  and  to  foLow 
the  light  is  the  same  as  to  partake  of  the  light."  ' 

But  03  the  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  and  the  conse<juent  outward  and  material  way  of  conceiving 
Biiiritual  things,  waa  found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  generally,  so  the  influence  of  this  disturh- 
ing  element  is  discernible  also  in  the  prevailing  notion  of  faith.  By 
degrees,  that  view  of  it  which  the  Apostle  Paul  had  set  forth  in  oppogi- 
tioD  to  the  Jewish  principle,  became  more  and  more  obscured,  and 
instead  thereof  appeared  the  Jewish  notion  of  a  certain  faith  on  out- 
ward authority ;  not  one  which  was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself, 
through  a  necessary  inner  connection,  all  the  fruita  of  the  Christian 
life,  but  one  which  was  only  to  draw  after  it,  in  an  outward  way,  by 
means  of  new  moral  preccpti  and  new  motives  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing,  the  new  habits  of  Christian  living.  We  have  already  noticed, 
how  this  notion  of  faith  led  to  the  undervaluing  of  the  stage  of  mere 
faith  (irim-ij)  among  the  Gnostics,  and  in  part  among  the  Alexandrians 
also ;  and  how  the  reaction  of  Marcion  tended  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Pauline  vifiw.  But  to  the  material  and  outward  conception  of 
faith,  on  this  side,  was  united  also  a  material  and  outward  conception  ■ 
of  the  system  of  morals,  which  was  rent  from  its  inner  connection  with 
the  system  of  faith  ;  whence  followed,  side  by  sido  with  an  outward 
system  of  f.iith,  a  legal  system  of  duties  and  good  works,  in  which  the 
ascetic  element  had  by  far  the  ascendancy  over  the  assimihiting  princi- 
ple. And  in  connection  with  this,  might  arise  the  notion  of  a  supererog- 
atory righteousness,  a  perfection  surpassing  the  requisitions  of  the  law, 
which  strove  to  fulfil  the  so-called  counsels  of  Christ,  (concilii  ovangft- 
lici,)  by  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  goods.' 

A  great  influence  to  confirm  this  outward  and  material  view  of  ^tli 
must  have  been  especially  exerted,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  fellow- 
■hip  of  life  with  Christ,  instead  of  being  considered  to  flow  from  the 

"  lib.  IT.  c  13, 14  »  S«  ToL  I  p.  ST7. 
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inner  approprntion  of  Christ  alone,  was  made  to  depend  on  the  oat- 
ward  mediation  through  the  church  —  a  point  on  nhich  we  have  spoken 
already  in  the  section  relating  to  the  church  constitution.  To  this  ont- 
ward  mediadoD  of  the  church  belonged  the  aturamenta.  As  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  invisible  and  that  of  the  visible  church  wen  not 
carefully  discriminated,  a  little  confusion  of  the  divine  thing  and 
its  outward  sign  must,  from  the  !iiune  cause,  take  place  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  This,  in  the  case  of  bapHim,  is  shown  in 
the  prevailing  notion  of  a  divine  power  which  was  imparted  to  the  water, 
and  of  a  sensible  union,  brought  about  by  means  of  It,  with  the  whole 
nature  of  Christ,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  entire  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial nature  of  man.  "  As  the  dry  wheat,"  says  Irenseus,  "  cannot  be- 
come one  mass  of  dough  and  one  loaf  of  bread  without  moisture,  so 
neither  can  we  all  become  one  in  Christ  witliout  the  wat«r  which  ia 
from  heaven.  And  as  the  parched  earth  cannot  yield  fruit  unless  it 
receive  moisture,  so  neither  can  we,  who  at  first  are  hut  sapless  wood, 
ever  produce  living  fruit,  without  the  rain  which  is  freely  poured  oat 
from  above  ;  for  our  bodiet  through  baptismy  bat  our  touts  tknmgh  the 
^'irit,  have  obtained  that  communion  with  the  imperishable  essence."' 
I^rtullian  finely  remarks,  concerning  the  elTecta  of  baptism:'  "When 
the  soul  attiuns  to  faith,  and  is  transformed  hy  the  regeneration  of 
water  and  the  power  from  above,  the  covering  of  the  old  corruptint 
having  been  removed,  she  beholds  her  whole  light  She  is  received 
into  tiie  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  soul  which  unites 
itself  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  followed  by  the  body,  which  is  no  l<mger 
the  servant  of  the  soul,  but  becomes  the  servant  of  the  Spirit."  But 
even  Tertullian  did  not  understand  here  how  to  distinguish  righfly  be- 
tween the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  sign.  In  nmntuning  a^ungt 
a  sect  of  the  Cuaites  (see  section  second)  the  necessity  of  outward  biq>- 
tism,  he  ascribes  to  water  a  supernatural,  sanctifying  power.  Yet  we 
see,  even  in  the  case  of  Tertullian,  the  purely  evangeUcal  idea  break- 
ing through  this  confusion  of  the  inward  with  the  outward,  and  direclJy 
contradicting  it ;  aa  when  he  says,  it  ia/aith  which  in  baptism  obtains 
the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  and  when,  in  dissuading  against  haste  in  bap- 
,tism,  he  remarks,  that  true  fsitb,  wherever  present,  is  sure  of  salv»- 
^on.'  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  may  discern 
the  influence  of  that  outward  and  material  conception  of  spiritual  mat- 
ters, when  he  agrees  with  Hernias  *  in  thinking  that  the  apoetles  per 
formed  in  hades  the  rite  of  baptism^  on  the  pious  souls  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament who  had  not  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  the  history  of  tlie  forms  of  worship,  taken  notice 
of  the  injurious  practical  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  con- 
fnuon  of  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  «gn  in  the  case  of  b^ 
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tism.  i  It  vas  l>7  confonndmg  regenenitiun  with  baptism,  bbA  thna  look- 
ing npon  regeoeration  aa  a  sort  of  charm  com|  let«d  at  a  stroke,  bj 
supposing  a  certain  magical  purification  and  removal  of  all  aa  in  the 
act  of  baptism,  that  mon  were  led  to  refer  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ob- 
tained through  Christ  onli/  to  those  particular  give  u/iich  had  been  com- 
mitted previous  to  baj,tiwin  ;  instead  of  regarding  sU  this  as  something 
wtuch,  with  the  appropriation  of  it  by  faith,  must  go  on  developing 
itself  throu,!;b  the  whole  of  life.  After  this  was  presupposed,  the  C)uet*> 
tion  most  have  arisen.  How  are  we  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  sins 
committed  afler  baptism?  And  the  answer  was:  Although  we  have 
nbt^iied  once  for  all,  b/  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satisfaction 
for  the  sim  com:nitted  befure  baptism ;  yet,  in  order  to  maVe  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  after  baptism,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  voluntary  exercises  of  (enitenee  and  to  good 
works,'  This  mode  of  conception  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  following 
wonls  of  C/prian:*  "When  our  Lord  came,  and  had  healed  the 
wounds  of  Adam,  be  gave  to  the  restored  a  law,  bidding  him  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  evil  should  befall  him.  By  the  injiinctinn  of  inno- 
cence, we  were  circumscribed  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man weakness  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  unless  diviue  grace 
had  once  more  come  to  itfi  aid,  and,  pointing  out  to  it  the  works  of 
mercy,  paved  the  way  for  it  to  secure  salvation ;  so  that  wo  might 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  the  lingering  remains  of  impurity  by  the 
practice  of  alms.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  having  been  onco  obtained  at 
DaptAsm,  we  earn  by  constant  exercise  in  well-doing,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
a  rupetidoD  of  baptism,  the  divine  forgiveness  anew."  Here,  if  we 
only  add  what  was  remarked  on  an  earlier  ]age  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacerdotal  absolution,  we  have  the  genu  of  the  catholic  doctrine  re- 
apectjng  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

To  toe  doetrine'  concerning  the  Lord'a  Supper,  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  the  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  baptism  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  may  ob- 
serve three  different  grades  in  the  outward  and  material  conce]  tion  of 
this  ordinance.  The  most  common  representation  was  that  which  we 
find  in  Ignatius  of  Antiocb,''  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in  Ircneeus.  It  is 
a  conception  of  it  m<«t  nearly  related  to  that  view  just  noticed  of  bap- 
tism, as  tbe  means  of  a  spiritual-corporeal  communion  with  Christ.  It 
was  supposed,  for  instance,  that  as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man, 
so  here  also  he  immediatel/  appropriated  to  himself  a  body  —  this 
body,  by  virtue  of  the  consecration,  became  united  with  the  bi-ead  and 

I  See  TntnlllanV  work,  Ae  poenilcntin.  iitMot  hnvinit  heen  onra  fsKi1)lii>he<l.  all  ibe 

Tbii  wriliT,  it  is  Inic  hmuichl  "vcr  triili  roii<M|ui-nivii  involved  in  il  must  i.f  ncosii- 

him  from  liiii  lesnl  Mailics.  the  exprcwion,  lity  niiruld  lli('m.-wlvii,  tBpmnllv  m  llnaie 

Mia/riefM.  into  ihfl  dortrine  nf  reiH'nIiinii:)  mnM-quini-n  Hnd  to  miiijr  puinu  oT  W- 

yet  we  ■hoalil  not  he  wamintcd.  un  ttiix  ac-  tachmciit  in  human  nuure. 
Tonnt.  to  «»rrilie  lo  hin  luinl  hHliiu  of  think-  '  De  o|iere  ci  clccmoi'rnii. 
Inn  nnd  cnnreit'ini.'.  iiitir,  we  aIkhiIiI  not  he         '  lli'iii«.  In  IinrntioK,  e|>.  ■<<  E|ihe9i  e.  SO, 

wvntnltd  ID  efrrilie  to' the  idues  oT  ntiy  In-  the  holy  Bnpjier  U  itlM  :  fapaaxoi/  aifan^ 

diridunl,  M>  meet  m  inflni'nm  on  the  iiro-  aia(,  dvnMTnv  roii  /lii  dmSardv,  oMl  a* 

'  g  llie  doririiiBl  noliona  of  Iv  'lifap  Xfnary  did  trayrof. 
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wine,  and  thus  entered  into  the  corporeal  substance  of  those  partaken 
of  it,  who  thereby  reueiveil  iuto  themaelves  a,  iirinciple  of  iin])eriihable 
life.'  In  the  North-Ai'ncaa  church,  on  the  other  hand,  neicbcr  Ter 
tuliiaa  nor  C/priaa  sderni  to  have  entertained  the  notion  of  an/  peiie- 
traljon  of  thiii  sort.  Bi'oad  and  wine  were  represented  rather  as  s^.ia- 
bola  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chiiat,  thou^^h  not  na  ayinboU  without 
ellioacy.  Sjiiritnal  coinuiunina  with  Christ  at  the  holy  8»|i|  er  was 
made  the  prominent  poiiit;  yet,  at  tbc  same  tjmc,  those  that  )<artoak 
were  suppcsed  tj  comu  into  a  cert^n  saiicUf/ing  contact  with  Chi-ist's 
body.*  The  [iraocice  of  the  North-African  chni-ch  shows,  moreover, 
that,  according  to  tbe  prevadinir  belief,  a  supeniatural,  sanctif.ing 
power  resided  in  the  outward  si;^  of  the  snpj.er :  hence  the  daily 
communion;^  hence  also  tlie  communion  of  infanU  in  connection  with 
infant  ba^tism.^  The  passage  in  John  t) :  53  being  incorrectly  itu'L-r- 
Btood  ad  referring  to  the  outward  seruible  participation  of  the  supg.er, 
the  inference  was  drawn,  that  without  this  outward  and  sensible  pa^ 
ticipatioii  iione  could  he  saved  ;  ^  as  it  had  been  inferred  froin  the  pas- 
sage in  John  '6  :  5,  chat  none  could  be  saved  without  outward  ha^.tism. 

hj  the  Alexandrians,  es^ieolail/  by  Origen,  the  distinction  was 
clearly  di-awn,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  tlie  sacraments,  aa  through- 
out his  entire  system  of  belief,  betwei^n  the  inner  divine  tliiug,  the 
invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  LogD9,°  and  tlie  sensible  obji^cts  by 
which  it  is  represe.ited."  "  Outward  baiitism,"  says  he,  "  considered 
as  to  its  highest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the  inward  cleansing  of  the  soul 
through  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos,  which  is  propai-atory  to  the 
uitive.-sal  recovery  ; —  that  commencing  in  the  enigma  and  in  tlie  glass 
darkly,  which  shall  afterwar>la  be  perl'ecCcd  in  the  o^n  vision,  face  to 
face  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  consecration  pronounced 
over  it,  there  is  conncetoil  with  ihe  whole  act  of  baptism  a  su[)eniatural 
sanctifying  power  i  it  is  tlie  commencing  point  of  gracious  iuSncncca 
bestowed  ou  the  faithfnl,  although  it  ta  so  only  for  such  aa  arc  fitte<), 
by  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  for  the  reception  of  those  iiiSu- 
ences."* 

Ue  makes  the  same  distinction  also  in  regard  to  the  holy  supper; 
sepsratiiig  what  is  cjUeil,  in  a  figurative  sense,  tlie  biwly  of  Christ,* 
from  the  true  B[piritual  mauducadou  of  the  Logos,'" — titc  more  tUvine 

1  Thill  wliirh  <li«i«i!iii«1iw  Ihiit  mode  of  oral,  c  B :  The  perjwtnitii*  in  Chrislo,  rttn- 

eonfciviiiu  [he  iii  itlcr  frun  a  litLer  uiii^  it,  ibinL  Kpiriluol  folJuw-ihip  wilJi  liiui,  utd  ia- 

ihni  iliG  Unriu  wlio  haa  o-.i'Cinkit  lo  liuHvvn  dividniiH*  a  mqxirt  ejus, 
■  \tiiJ  to  ■«  prcwnt  liwt ;  hul        '  See  vol.  I 
tliiii  .  iw,  ilirittiv  unxlii  e»  for       *  See  Cypri 

..  _ <!/.    Till-  w«  tfiid  niiMC  ilU-        'HiB  Cvjni  _ 

,.w\\y  i-xinTwij I,  ii  w  imp,  in  ilie  iicxi  fol-        'Comp.  iiliovr.  whin  m  >»\A  of  ilic  i-. 

hiwiii)!  iicnint ;  lint  ii  li-f  >il  tlie  Ihii^^  of  ihe  Sfijua  aiait^TTi,  nnd  ilie  i::iiii-ttt  voifri  S^iia- 

fiilluwiiij;  rHnffun^u  «f  Jusliii:  Ti"  A'  ci-  roi. 
Xnt  'Kayov  rou  nop'  aiiioi  ti)(npi<iT^-        ^  The  vtnrov  or  itvm/iafKw  nnil  the  o(ff- 

sarii  iitta,ioMiv  Tpipnnai  ij/i-.v.  iKeivov  roii  "  See  in  Joann.  T.  VI.  ^  17 :  in  Mimh. 

^aiiaimvritcmic  'l«a.iv  nol  (rufwi  tai  al/ia  T.  XV.  (  S3. 

UiXniinfV  BVU.     A]Ki\ots.  1,  i  SB.  '  Ti  a<Jiia  XpiOToi  niaiani  koI  m^iliii'- 
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foromi»e,fromihe  common nnderttandinff  of  the  holy  supper, —  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  the  wmple.^  The  former  refers  to  the  apir- 
itual  communication  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  which  is  the  tme 
heaveol;  hread  of  the  soul.  Of  the  outward  supper  the  worthy 
and  the  nnworthj  may  partake  ahke  ;  but  not  of  that  true  heavenly 
bread ;  since  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  been  said,  that  whoever  eate 
this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.  Origen  aaya  therefore,  that  Christ  in  the 
true  sense  called  his  flesh  and  blood  the  word,  which  proceeds  from  the 
word,  aud  the  bread. which  proceeds  from  the  heavenly  bread  — 
the  living  word  of  truth,  by  which  he  communicates  himself  to  the  souls 
of  men ;  ae  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine 
symbolize  the  multiplication  of  the  word,  by  which  the  Logos  commu- 
nicates himself  to  many  souls.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  with  the 
outward  supper,  as  with  outward  baptism,  there  was  connected  a  higher 
sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecrating  words  ;  yet  in  the 
sense,  that  nothing  divine  could  be  united  with  the  earthly  material 
signs,  in  themselves  considered  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
none  could  participate  in  the  higher  influence,  unless  made  susceptible 
of  it  by  the  inward  disposition  of  the  heart.  As  not  that  which  enters 
into  the  mouth  defiles  the  man, —  though  by  the  Jews  it  is  considered 
unclean  ;  so  nothing  which  enters  into  the  mouth  tanctifieg  the  man ; 
though  by  the  simple,  the  so-called  bread  of  the  Lord  is  supposed  to 
possess  a  sanctifying  power.  We  neither  lose  anything  by  fiuling  to 
partake  of  the  conaecr&ted  bread,  by  itself  considered  ;  nor  do  we  gtun 
anything  by  the  bare  partaking  of  that  bread ;  but  the  reason  why  one 
man  has  less  and  another  more,  is  the  good  or  bad  disposition  of  each 
indindual.  The  earthly  bread  is  by  itself  in  no  respect  different  from 
any  other  food.  It  waa  Origen'a  design  here,  no  doubt,  to  controvert 
particularly  the  erroneous  notions  which  attached  to  the  supper  a  sort 
of  magical  advantage,  independent  of  the  disposition  of  the  heart  — 
notions  which  the  other'  fathers  also  were  far  from  entertauiing  ;  bat 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  his  objections  apphed  also  to  every  representation 
which  attached  to  the  outward  signs  any  higher  importance  or  efflcaCT 
whatever,  and  even  to  those  views  which  were  received  in  the  North- 
African  Church,' 

It  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  the  prevailing  ideas  in  ^lis 
period,  respecting  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  eartiily  development 
of  humanity.  The  teleologcal  point  of  view  was,  in  tiiis  regard,  insep- 
arable from  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation.  The  kingdom  of 
God,  and  each  individual  life  thereto  pertaining,  was  to  he  conducted 
onward  to  a  completion :  it  was  this  certaon  prospect  which  formed  the 
contrast  between  the  Christian  view  of  life,  and  the  Pagan  notion  of  a 
circle  aimlessly  repeating  itself  by  a  bUnd  law  of  necessity.  But  the 
intermediate  Imks  of  the  ch^,  up  to  that  ultimate  end,  were  still  hid- 
den from  the  ken  of  contemplation :  this  belonged  to  the  prophetic  ele- 

1  The  noiwiTEpa  irtpi  tw  lixapt^'lK  *<*>•  '  Vid.  Orisen,  MatUi.  T.  XI,  (  14  )  in 

rt  Toif  ilirifluffTEfoif  nnd  unri  rjt  ^aorlpay  Joenn,  T.  XXXII.  f  18 ;  in  Hatlll.  f.  898. 

tmryyOlav.  corrPfponHinc  to  the  two  posi-  V.  IIL  0pp. 
liom  o(  tbc  yvnon  uud  id'  ihe  irinrif. 
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ment,  wbicb  must  ever  remun  obscore  tiU  its  fiilfilmeat.  To  tbe  eaniest 
expectation  of  the  pilgrim,  aa  he  cttst  a  ^ance  over  tlie  vlndings 
of  the  WSJ,  the  end  appeared  at  first  near  at  hand,  which,  the  fiirtlier 
he  advanced,  retreated  to  a  greater  distance.  The  signs  in  the  coarse 
of  history  alone  would  shed  more  light  on  the  duicness,  which  the  Lord 
himself  was  unwilling  to  clear  up  bj  his  prophetic  intinta^ona. 

The  Christians  were  cerUunlj  convinced,  that  the  church  would  cotao 
forth  triumphant  out  of  its  conflicts,  and,  aa  it  was  its  destiiialaoD  to  be 
a  world-transforming  principle,  would  attain  to  the  dominion  of  flie 
world ;  but  they  were  far  from  understanding  at  first  the  prophetic 
words  of  Christ  intima.ting  how  the  church,  in  its  gradual  evolutions, 
under  natural  conditions,  was  to  be  a  salt  and  a  leaven  for  all  humim 
relations.  They  could  at  first,  aa  we  have  before  remarked,  conceive 
of  it  no  othei-wise  than  thu),  that  the  struggle  between  the  church  and 
^e  pagan  state  would  endure  till  the  triumph  brought  about  from  witb> 
out,  by  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgment.  Now  it  was  here  that  many 
seized  hold  of  an  image  which  h^  passed  over  to  them  from  the  Jews, 
and  which  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  their  own  present  situation,  —  the 
idea  of  a  millennial  reign,  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  on  earth 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  earthly  courae  of  the  world,  where  all  the 
righteous  of  all  times  should  live  together  in  holy  communion.  As  the 
worid  had  been  created  in  six  days,  and,  accorpung  to  Psalm  90 :  4,  a 
thousand  yeara  in  the  sight  of  God  is  as  one  day,  so  the  world  was  to 
continue  in  its  hitherto  condition  for  six  thousand  years,  and  end  with  a 
thousand  yeara  of  blessed  rest  corresponding  to  the  sabbaUi.  In  the 
midit  of  persecutions,  it  was  a  solace  and  a  support  to  the  Christians,  to 
anticipate  that  even  upon  this  earth,  the  scene  of  their  sufieringa,  the 
church  was  destined  to  triumph  in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state.  As 
the  Idea  was  held  by  many,  it  contained  nothing  in  it  which  was  un- 
christian. They  framed  to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness 
of  this  period,  perfectly  corresponding  with  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
conceiving  under  it  nothing  else  than  the  universal  donnnioQ  of  the 
divine  wiO,  the  undisturbed  and  blissful  reunion  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  the  saints,  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  a  sanctified 
humanity  and  all  nature  transfigured  ii.to  ita  primitive  innoeence.' 
But  the  crass  images,  too,  under  which  the  earthly  Jewish  mind  had 
depicted  to  itself  the  blessings  of  the  millennial  reign,  had  in  part 
passed  over  to  the  Christians.  Phrygla,  the  natural  home  of  a  sensual, 
enthusiastic  religious  spirit,  was  inclined  to  the  difiusion  abo  of  this 
grossly  conceived  Chiliasm.  There,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tur  /,  lived  Paplas,  bishop  of  the  church  in  Hierapolia ;  a  man,  it  is  true, 
of  sincere  pioty,  but,  aa  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings,  and 
from  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  of  a  very  narrow  mind  and 
easy  credulity.  He  collected  from  oral  traditions,  certain  narratives 
ooncemin,:r  tjie  life  and  sayings  of  Chriat  and  of  the  apoetles  ;  ^  and 
among  these  he  received  a  great  deal  that  was  misconc^ved  and  nn- 

I  So  Bunobra,  c.  IS. 
■  In  hiK  hook.  Xoyav  npuMuv  t^jj/aeic,     receive  lale«  of  the  mftrvellons,  h«»  been 
pnbliihed  in  J.  A.  Cramer  Caienii  ia  Ana 
Apostolomm.    Oum.  1838,  pag.  IB 
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bTie.  Thus  hj  his  means  were  difiused  abroad  many  strange,  &ntf>s- 
tic  images  of  the  enjoymenta  to  be  expected  \a  tlie  thousand-ycara* 
reign.  The  injurious  consequence  of  alt  which  was,  to  foster  among 
Christians  the  baste  for  a  gross  sensual  happuiess,  incompiitible  with  tlie 
sprit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  give  birth  among  the  educated  heathens  to 
manj  a  predjudice  agtuost  Christiauity.' 

But  he  who  knows  anything  about  the  hidden  depth  of  the  spiritual 
life,  in  which  religion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory,  will  be  cautious 
how  he  pronounces  judgment,  from  such  appearances  on  the  surface, 
agunst  the  entire  reli^on  of  a  certain  penod,  in  which  these  disturb- 
ing mixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  still  to  be  found,  whea  in  such 
a  man  as  Irenieua  we  find  vita)  Christianity  and  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
blessedness  of  fellowship  with  God,  united  with  these  strange  subordi- 
nate notions.  The  thousand-years'  reign  he  regarded  as  only  a  pre- 
paratory step  for  the  righteous,  who  were  thei-e  to  be  trained  for  a  more 
exalted  heavenly  existence,  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory.* 

What  we  have  just  said,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if 
Chiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the  church. 
Our  sources  of  information  from  difierent  parts  of  the  church,  in  these 
early  times,  are  too  scanty,  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  on  this  point 
with  certainty  and  posidveness.  Wherever  we  meet  with  Chiliasm,  in 
Faptas,  Ironseus,  Justin  Martyr,  everything  goes  to  indicate  that  it 
vas  diffused  from  one  country  and  from  a  ungle  founttun-head.  We 
perceive  a  difierence  in  the  case  of  those  churches  where  originally  an 
anti-Jewish  tendency  prevailed  ;  as  in  the  church  at  Rome  (see  above.) 
We  find  BubsequenUy  in  Rome  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency.  Might  not 
this  have  esisted  from  the  first,  and  only  have  been  called  out  more 
openly  by  the  opposition  to  Montaniam  ?  The  same  may  be  said  alsQ 
OT  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency  which  Irenseus  combats,  and  which  he  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  from  the  common  anti-Chiliastic  tendency  of  Gnos- 
ticism. It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  zealots  for  Chiliasm  should  in 
the  outset  be  disposed  to  represent  all  opposition  to  it  as  savoring  of 
Gnosticism.^ 

Two  causes  cooperated  to  bring  about  the  general  suppression  of 
ChiUasm:  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  to  Montanlsm ;  on  the  other, 
the  influence  of  the  gpirit  proceeding  from  the  Alexandrian  school.  As 
the  Montaniata  laid  great  stress  upon  the  expectations  connected  with 
the  miUenoium,  aod  although  their  conception  of  it  was  by  no  means 
grossly  sensual,*  yet  as  they  contributed,  by  their  enthusiastic  visions, 
to  spread  many  fantastic  pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to  hap- 
pen,^ the  whole  doctrine  of  Chiliasm  by  this  means  lost  its  reputation. 

>  Vid.  Oris.  Select  in  *.  f.  S70.    T.  II.  *  Tarliilliaii,  nt  least,  pilaws  the  hayipinew 

'Iren.  I.  V.  c.  39;  Crcscerles  ax  visione  of  the  millenrinl  reijtn  in  the  enjoyment  of 

Domini  el  pet   ip(nm   arane«cent  capers  all  manner  of  gpintiu]  blessings,  i^piritalia 

gtoriam  Dei  el  cam  Moclii  angelia  conver-  bonn. 

mlionem.  —  Fanllntiin   auue«cant   capers        'OT  the  wonilcrfnl  city,  for  inglnnce,  Ibo 

Deam.    c  3S.  beavenlj  Jerusalem,  which  Hhonld   eomc 

■  Iren.  1.  V.  c.39:  TranafernntDT qnonin-  down  rrom  abort.    See  Tertullian. 
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An  anti-Chiliast  party,  which  had  sprung  up  doubtless  before,  were 
thua  presented  with  an  opportunity  of  pushing  home  their  attacks ;  and 
the  more  zealous  opponents  of  Montanism  seem  to  have  combated  thu 
error  in  coiuiection  with  the  other  Montanistic  doctrines.  Caius,  a 
presbyter  of  Rome,  in  his  controversial  tract  agunst  the  Montaniat 
Proclus,  endeavored  to  stigmatize  Chihasm  as  a  heresy  set  afioat  by  the 
detested  Gnostic,  Ceriuthus  ;  and  it  is  not  improbiabler  though  not 
wholly  certain,  tliat  he  considered  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book  which  bad 
been  iuterjKtIatcd  by  the  latter,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  cur- 
rency to  this  doctrine. 

Next,  the  more  intellectual  and  8cienti6c  direction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  generally  in  spiritualizing 
tlie  system  of  faith,  must  have  contributed  also  to  spiritualize  the  ideas 
coQceming  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d  and  of  Christ.  Origen  in  particnUr 
was  a  zealous  combatant  of  these  sensual  notions  of  the  millenmum,  uid 
sought  after  a  different  explanation  of  tiiose  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  on  which  ^e  Chiliasta  depended,  and  all  of  which  they 
took  in  the  most  literal  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation,  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  gener^ly  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  grossly  literal  interpretations  of  the  Chiliaete. 
The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  friends  to  expnrgatory  criti- 
otsm,  did  not  reject  the  Apocalypse  at  once,  as  an  unchristian  book, 
with  &  view  to  deprive  the  Chiliasts  of  this  important  support ;  — they 
mily  combated  the  literal  interpretation  of  it.  It  was  natural,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not  so  easly  spread 
from  Alexandria  into  the  other  districts  of  Egypt,  which,  in  point  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  fell  so  far  behind  that  flourishing  seat  of  the  sci- 
ences. Nepos,  a  pious  bishop,  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Arsenoe  in 
Egypt,  was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  sensual  Chili&sm ;  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  it  a  book  against  the  Alexandrian  school,  entitled,  a  Refutation 
<rf  the  Allegorists ;'  in  which  probably  he  set  forth  a  theory  of  Cluli- 
asm  in  accordance  with  bis  own  anti-j^egorica!  method  of  decyphering 
tiie  Apocalypse.  This  book  seems  to  have  found  great  favor  with  tJie 
clergy  and  l^ty  in  tbe  above-mentioned  district.  Great  mysteries  aod 
diacliisurea  of  futiire  events  were  supposed  to  be  found  here ;  and  many 
engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  book  and  theory  of  Nepos, 
tWt  in  that  of  the  bible  and  its  doctrines.  By  their  zeal  for  these 
fovoritc  opinions,  which  had  no  connecdon  whatever  with  the  essence  of 
the  gospel,  men  were  led  astray,  an  usually  happens,  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes tbe  main  element  of  pracdcal  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  love. 
They  alBxed  the  charge  of  heresy  on  those  who  would  not  embrace 
these  opinions ;  and  matters  went  so  far,  that  whole  churches  sepa- 
rated themselves,  on  this  account,  from  their  communion  with  Uie 
mother  church  at  Alexandria.  A  country  priest,  named  Coracion,  took 
tiie  lead  of  diis  party,  a^r  the  death  of  Nepos.  Had  the  bishop  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria  now  been  disposed  to  exercise  his  ecclesiaetieal 
authority,  had  he  condemned  the  erroneous  dogma  by  an  ^isolate  d^ 
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eree,  such  h  proceeding  vonld  have  laid  the  fonnda^on  of  &  lasting 
Bcbism ;  and  Chiliasm,  which  it  was  intended  to  crush  by  words  of  aa- 
thority,  would  in  all  probability  have  become  only  the  more  fanatical. 
But  Dionysnos,  Utat  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Origen,  showed  in  this 
case,  how  charity,  moderation,  and  the  true  Bpirit  of  liberty,  which 
dwells  only  with  love,  can  accomplish  what  exceeds  the  power  of  force 
or  of  law.  Not,  like  others,  forgetting  the  Christian  in  the  bishop,  he 
was  moved  by  the  love  of  souls  to  repair  in  person  to  those  churches. 
He  called  together  those  of  the  parochial  clergy  who  supported  the 
opinions  of  Nepos,  and,  moreover,  allowed  all  laymen  of  the  churches, 
-who  were  lon^ng  after  instruction  on  these  points,  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.  The  book  of  Nepos  was  produced ;  for  three  days  tJie  bishop 
disputed  vrith  those  pastors  over  the  contents  of  the  book  from  mom  to 
eve ;  he  patiently  listened  to  all  their  objections,  and  endeavored  to 
ftoawer  them  from  tiie  scriptures  ;  he  entered  fully  into  the  eKplanation 
of  every  difficulty,  taking  the  scriptures  as  his  guide ;  and  as  the 
issue  of  the  whole  —  a  result  which  had  seldom  before  followed  theo- 
logical disputations  —  the  clergy  thanked  him  for  bis  instructions,  and 
Goracion  himself  honestly  recanted,  in  the  presence  of  all,  his  former 
Tiews,  and  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  eoundness  of  the  opponte 
doctrine.     This  happened  in  the  year  255? 

Dionyuus,  having  thus  restored  the  untt^  of  faith  among  his  own 
churches,  wroto,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  those  who  had  been  con- 
▼inced  by  his  arguments,  and  for  the  instruction  of  others,  who  still 
held  fast  to  the  opinions  of  Nepoa,  his  work  on  the  Promises.*  In  this 
instance  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  and  moderation  with  which  be 
q)eaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  "  On  many  accounts,"  bstb 
he,  "  I  esteemed  and  loved  Nepos ;  —  on  account  of  his  futh,  bis  untir- 
ing diligence,  bis  &miliar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures ;  and 
im  account  of  the  great  number  of  church  hymns  composed  by  him, 
which  to  this  day  are  the  delight  of  many  of  ihe  brethren.^  And  the 
more  do  I  venerate  (be  roan,  because  he  has  already  entered  into  hie 
rest.  But  dear  to  me,  and  prised  above  all  things  else,  is  the  truth. 
We  must  love  him,  and,  wherever  he  has  eipressed  the  truth,  agree 
wiUi  him ;  but  we  must  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of 
lu3  writings  where  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong.*' 

The  mUlennial  reign  was  regarded  by  Chiliasm  as  forming,  in  tbe 
grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  intermediate  point  of 
transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection ;  and,  answering  to  this,  a  simi- 
lar intermediate  point  was  conceived  to  exist  also  in  the  development 
of  each  individual.  It  was  here  tbe  doctrine  concerning  Hades,  as  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  found  its  point  of  attachment.  To 
gether  with  Chiliasm,  tkia  doctrine  also  had  to  be  defended  against 
the  Gnostics ;  for  by  Hades  the  latter  understood  the  kingdom  of  the 

'  Rnteb.  I.  VTI.  c  14.  I  h>Ts  midered  it,  m  referring  to  the  man^ 

'  nepi  hraYyOjim.  hymlU  compOBcd  bj'  him,  which  pcrhapa  M 

*T^inMiKiiaifniiia(,hulxpiviriij!iM/)i  the  moat  Dstnnil  way;  or  u  referring  H> 

Tim  uJc;ifuv  ei/iv/uibvTaL  The  paMue  niajr  the  Torietj  of  dmrch  melodua  introdneed 
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Denunrge,  on  this  eartb.  It  yns  to  tMa  kingdom  Christ  desceoded  — it 
was  out  of  this  he  delivered  those  who  were  capable  of  fellowship  with 
him,  so  that  after  death  they  could  be  received  immediately  to  heaven. 
Tet,  as  we  remarked  certain  indicatjons  that  Chiliasm  had  other  oppo- 
nento  to  conteud  with  besides  the  Odob^cs,  bo  the  same  may  be  said  of 
this  doctrine  alsu,  which  was  connected  with  a  mode  of  ttunking  not 
essentially  different.  Here,  too,  ve  find  indications  of  antagonists  other 
than  the  Onosdcs,  bat  yet  in  whom  their  opponents  might  easily  be  led 
to  believe  they  perceived  a  relationship  to  ih&  GnoslioB.^  They  were 
such  as  taught  that  Christ,  by  his  descent  Co  Hades,  deUvered  the  fiutb- 
ful  from  the  necessity  of  passing  into  the  intermediate  state  after  death,' 
and  opened  for  them  an  immediate  entrance  into  heaven.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  doctrino  of  the  Montanist  Tcrtullian,  those  only  who  had 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  were  to 
oonslitute  an  exception  —  were  to  be  rajeed  immediately,  if  not  to 
heaven,  at  least  to  an  exalted  state  of  blessedness,  under  the  name  of 
Paradise.  All  others  would  need  to  pass  through  that  intennediate 
stage,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  defects  and  stuns  which  remained 
still  cleaving  to  them,  and  then,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  at- 
tunments,  would  come  sooner  or  later  to  participate  in  the  millenmal 
reign.'  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  notion  would  stand  connected  witli 
the  opinion  of  which  we  have  Eilready  pointed  out  the  grounds,  that  a 
particular  satisfaction  and  penance  were  required  for  sins  committod 
after  baptism.  And  this  notion,  of  such  a^  intermediate  state  for  the 
purpose  of  purification  in  Hades,  passed  over,  at  a  later  period,  into  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  This  sprung  in  the  first  place  out  of  a  mixtiue 
of  Persian  and  Jewish  elements.  It  was  the  idea  of  a  fireKiurrent  at 
the  end  of  the  world  to  purge  away  everything  unclean ;  —  to  which 
we  may  observe  some  allusion  in  the  Clementines  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
Sibylline  writers.  Thence  arose  the  notion  of  a  purgatory  after  death* 
—  the  ignis  purgatorius  of  the  Westems.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  reiurrection,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  tlie  per- 
wstence  and  exaltation  of  the  entire  being  of  the  individual,  is  meet 
intimately  connected  wil^  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  and,  on 
account  of  the  importance  which  it  ^ves  to  tiie  individual  existence  in 
its  totality,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  ancient  pantheistic  view  uS 
the  world ; "  as  we  saw  in  fact  very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  pagan 
attacks  on  Chnstifuiity.  The  dignity  of  the  body  as  a  temple  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  command  Uiat  it  should  be  appropriated  to  tlus 

'  A*  Irenanu  dfspribes  them,  1.  V.  c  31 :         *  Ti^  Siii  irvpAc  nadapotv  rOv  taxUs  fit- 

Qnidam  ex  bis,  qui  putantnr  recte  crcdi-  /Jtucdruv.    fitrom.  1.  V.  f.  bt9. 
duae,  aapcrgrcdinntnr  ordincDi  pnimotionii        '  The  earliest  tntce  of  it  wanld  be  found 

joatoruia  et  motiu  DiudiUtionisadinntTTup-  in  C7priiin,  ep.  5S,  iT  th«  words,  " miMam 

lelun    ifprarant,    hKrecieoa   lensiu  in   se  in  canvrem  non  exite  indt,  donee  boItM 

habente*.  sovinimam  qntidnmtam,  pro  peccMia  lonso 

'  In  hoc,  inqainni,  Chrislm  inferos  adiit,  dolore  cmciuani  emandui  et  pnrgari  un 

De  DOS  adiremus.  Tcrtnlliao,  dc  anima,  c,  fiS.  igne,"  (in«teul  of  which  another  reading 

*  Modicam  (inoqne  deltrtam  mora  reaar-  bat  dintine,)  ar«  to  be  undentood  of  ihe 

l«etion<s  illic  Inenaum  ;  where  he  r«fer«  to  alate  after  death,  which  is  certainlj  the  man 

qaadrani,  Maiih.  6:  SB,  af-  probable  meaiuDg,  and  not  of  pensnu  Id 
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end,  being  grounded  in  ^lis  doctrice,  Uicre  necessarily  arises  ont  of 
it  an  opposition  to  tbe  Oriental,  dualistic  contempt  of  the  body ;  and 
hence  it  was  no  accidental  thing  that  the  Gnostics  iiiriouaty  assaulted 
it ;  while,  on  Uie  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  in  the  zeal  with  which 
it  was  defended  by  the  church  fathers,  a  right  Chrisdan  instinctive 
feeling  —  though  not  always  accompanied  with  clear  knowledge  —  of 
llie  connoction  of  this  doctrine  with  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Bnt 
their  cautious  adherence  to  the  letter,  as  well  aa  their  opposition  to  the 
Guoetics,  led  them  not  seldom  to  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection in  too  crass  and  material  a  way,  and  to  form  too  narrow  and 
bniited  conceptions  of  the  earthly  body.  Origen  endeavored  here  also 
to  strike  a  middle  course  between  these  opposite  tendencies,  making 
more  use  of  wiiat  the  Apostle  Paul  says  (1  Corinth,  15)  conceniing 
the  relation  of  the  earthy  to  the  gloried  body ;  and  distinguishing, 
from  the  mutable  phenomenal  form,  the  proper  essence  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  body,  which  remains  the  same  through  all  the 
changes  of  Hie  earthly  life,  Shd  which,  moreover,  is  not  destroyed  at 
death.  This  proijer  essence  l^'ing  at  the  foundation  of  the  body  would, 
by  the  operation  of  the  divine  power,  be  awakened  to  a  nobler  form, 
corresponding  to  the  ennobled  character  of  the  soul ;  so  that,  as  the 
8onl  had  communicated  its  own  peculiar  stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  it 
vonid  then  commuuic&to  the  same  to  the  transfigured  body.'  In  proof 
of  this  he  alleges,  that  the  identity  of  the  body  m  this  life  consists  not 
in  ite  momently  changing  phenomenal  form,  which  had  been  fitly  com- 
pared to  a  flowing  stream,^  hut  in  the  peculiar  stamp  which  the  soul 
unpresses  on  the  body,  whereby  it  becomes  the  proper  form  of  mani- 
festation of  this  or  that  particular  persouality.^ 

Natural  as  it  would  he  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  those  who  had 
been  converted  from  Heathenism,  to  seek — by  entering  more  deeply  into 
the  whole  connection  of  the  work  of  redcmptian,  into  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  into  the  sense  of  single  passages  oflcn  too  superficially  under- 
stood—  some  ground  of  consolation  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  their  ances- 
tors who  had  died  without  fiuth  in  the  gospel ;  yet  they  were  deterred 
firora  it  by  a  mistaken  adherence  to  the  letter  in  the  understanding  of 
scripture,  and  by  the  stern,  uucom promising  opposition  to  Paganism. 
And  the  outward,  materiulized  view  of  regeneration  which  arose  out 
of  the  habit  of  confounding  it  with  baptism,  also  couti-ibuted  to  promote 
these  narrow  views,  which  afterwards,  canied  to  the  extreme,  issued  in 
the  notion  of  absolute  predestination.     Marciou  alone  did,  on  this  aide, 

1  The  e!diK  x^P^'TVfiQ'v   in    the    ou^  bIm  in  be  redaced  to  his  doMrine  of  a  thi 

ifwvpirotuw,  juat  u  in  [he  aufia  ^x""'"-  l.ving  w  the  Kronnd  of  the  torpoi-eal  world, 

To  jlliiptraie   tliii  point  he  had  re1^ouTTle  and  aasraiitible  or  the  whole  mnnifold  veri- 

a<Hnetimcs  [O  hia  own  doctrine  ctmceming  eiT  of  properties.     See  ir.  6px-  !■  II.  c.  ID; 

tiie  Mir,  in  il^lf  andolennined,  but  npniile  c.'Ccls.  I.  IV.  c  ST. 

«f  rccciTina.  (Iiratii;h  the  plnstie  power  of  '  Selects  in  Fsaltnos:  Oi  xaxut  irornfiikf 

Ood,  qnalitic^  of  a  higher  or  lower  order ;  uv6iuvTrat  rb  aii/ia,  lion  uf  itpdt  rd  ixpi^ 

and  Bonielimeii  lo  the  doctrine  of  a  dynamic  Tn^^n  oWt  iKo  fifttpini  rb  wpiirov  bitOKtiatva* 

euence.  iinilcrl<rin(r  the  Imdv,  a  Hyo^  anep-  r/Jtrini  iarai  tu  riji  au/iari  fi/iiit.     1.  XL 

fcoTWDf  (ratio  ea  qnK  snbstantiam  eoniinet  p.  388.  ed.  Lomm. 

anponUcm,  qo«  aemper  in  subaianda  cor-  *  'Ofrtfi  j;|f(ifncnipifrn)  tv  t^  mpxl,  mOra 

pen*  aalva  eitt,)  which,  howerer,  it  iUeif  xapMnipiaif^tTai  tv  tv  wvetfiarw^  eafiati. 
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eater  more  profouDcUy  into  the  Bfoni  of  the  evangelicftl  doctrine ;  and 
here  he  was  joined  by  the  Alexandriaos,  who,  to  explain  this  m&tter, 
had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  a  progresdve  development  aod  coone 
of  purificaljoa  after  death,  and  moreover  found,  or  supposed  thej  found, 
an  alluaion  to  thia  in  the  descent  of  Chiiat  to  Uadoa.  With  great  leal 
Clement  maintained  this  doctrine,  ea  one  necessuilj  grounded  in  the 
universal  love  and  justice  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
The  beneficent  power  of  our  Saviour  —  he  affirms  —  is  not  ctmfined 
barely  to  the  present  life,  but  operates  at  all  times  and  everywhere.* 
But  the  Alexandrians,  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  their  doctrine  concerning  the  iuaueOv^  ourqpuv,  (sav- 
ing justice,)  went  still  further,  and  supposed,  as  the  ultimate  end  oS 
an,  a  universal  redemption,  consisting  m  the  anmhilation  of  all  moral 
evil,  and  a  universal  restoration  to  that  original  unity  of  the  divine  life 
out  of  which  alll  had  proceeded  (the  general  umnamarapit.')  Yet,  in  the 
case  of  Origen,  this  doctrine  lost  its  full  meaning,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
sequences which  he  was  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  coi^ 
eeming  the  necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings,  led  him  to 
infer,  that  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  contmue  to  render 
necessary  new  procesaee  of  purification,  and  new  worlds  destined  toe 
the  restoration  of  fallen  beinga ;  until  all  should  again  be  brou^t  back 
from  manifotdness  to  unity ;  so  that  there  was  to  be  a  constant  inter- 
change between  fall  and  redemption,  between  unity  and  msnifoldneaB. 
Into  such  a  comfortless  system  was  this  profound  thinker  betrayed,  by 
carrying  through  with  ngid  consistency  his  one-sided  notion  of  crei^ 
turely  freedom  and  mutability,  and  thus  marring  the  full  conception  of 
redemption.  This  doctrine  he  had  expressed  with  great  confidence  in 
hia  work  ictpiipxCif,  but  it  mar  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not 
one  of  those  points  upon  which  his  views  became  changed  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life ;  yet  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  found  (though  not  80 
certain  and  distinct  traces)  in  his  later  writings.* 

IT.  Noticet  of  ike  nwre  Eminent  Church  Teacher*. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  who  followed  next  after  the  apostles,  are 
tiie  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers,  (patres  apostolic!,)  who  lived  in  die 
age  of  the  aposQes,  and  w%  supposed  to  have  been  their  disciples.  A 
j^enomenon  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  striking  difference  between  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who 
were  so  neariy  &eir  contemporaries.  In  other  cases,  transitions  are 
WMit  to  be  gradual ;  but  in  this  instance  we  observe  a  sudden  change. 
There  are  here  no  gentle  gradations,  but  idl  at  once  an  abrupt  ta-ano- 

1 0£ ]^ MaCda fi^vof  4  ^vojut^  dip-        * Oiig.  <r.  to.  LIL  e.  3;  c  Celt.  LIT. 


om.  1.  VI.  r.  63S  et  US.  Ha  aIio  iilw  ttt  nuuf  Xokh'  Ixa,  »  «>%(>■  air^ 
K  of  the  legend  noticed  on  »  for-  l/fiaraaAai  4  14,  *>  "P^^T^I^  ^rv  ^ 
e  —  vhich   legend    ilielf    pcrbapa     Tniafrra  jftrogftrgtrat.     Then  ii  an  ob«eat« 
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Gon  from  one  style  of  language  to  another ;  a  phenomenon  which  shonid 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency  of  the  Dinne  Spirit 
in  the  souls  of  the  apostles.  After  the  times  of  the  first  extraordinary 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  followed  the  period  of  the  free  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  in  Christianity ;  and  here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  beginnitigs  mast  be  small  and  feeble,  before  the  effects  of  Chrit^ 
tianity  could  penetrate  more  widely,  and  bring  fully  under  their  influ- 
ence the  great  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  to  be  shown  first, 
■what  the  divine  power  could  effect  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 

The  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  have  unhappily,  for 
the  most  part,  come  down  to  us  in  a  condition  very  little  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, partly  because  under  the  name  of  these  men,  so  highly  vene- 
rated in  the  church,  writings  were  early  forged  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing authority  to  particular  opinions  or  principles ;  and  partly  because 
their  own  writings  which  were  extant,  became  interpolated  in  Bubaervir 
ence  to  a  Jewish  hierarchical  interest,  which  aimed  to  crush  the  free 
spirit  of  the  gospel. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  have  to  notice  first  Barnabas,  the  well- 
known  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  if  a  letter,  which  in  the  second 
century  was  known  under  his  name  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  and 
■which  bore  the  title  of  a  catholic  epistle,^  really  belonged  to  him.  But 
ve  cannot  possibly  recognize  in  this  production,  the  Barnabas  who  was 
deemed  worthy  to  take  part  as  a  companion  in  the  apostolical  labors  of 
Paul,  and  who  had  derived  his  name  from  the  great  power  of  bis  dis- 
courses in  the  churches,^  It  breathes  a  spirit  widely  different  from 
what  might  be  expected  of  such  an  apostolic  man.  We  see  here  & 
Jew  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
was  prepared  by  hia  Alexandrian  training  for  a  more  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  Christianity ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  attached  t«o  much  im- 
portance to  the  Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  —  a  man  who  sought 
m  the  mystic  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Philo  than  that  of  Paul,  or  even  of  the 
epiatic  to  the  Hebrews,  —  a  peculiar  wisdom,  in  which  he  seems  to 
take  a  vain  sort  of  pleasure.  We  meet  nowhere  in  this  letter  witi 
those  views  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  a  religious  means  of  culture 
adapted  to  a  certain  stage  of  human  development,  which  we  meet  with 
in  Paul ;  but  such  views  as  evince  an  altogether  peculiar,  Alexandrian 
turn  of  mind  —  views  which  are  not  found  to  recur  in  the  following 
church- teachers,  and  which  sprang  from  the  wildest  class  of  idealiate 
among  the  Alexandrian  Jews.^  Moses  spake  everything  in  the  spirit 
(^h  nvtifon'')  —  that  is,  he  had  only  presented  universal,  spiritual 
truths  under  a  symbohcal  form.  But  the  camd  Jews,  instead  of  pene- 
trating into  the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  understood  and  believed 
everything  in  the  literal  sense,  and  supposed  they  must  observe  the  law 
according  to  the  letter.   ThuB  the  entire  ceremoiual  religion  had  sprang 

I  'EtnoTpii)  laSojtw^,  L  e.  a  lettar  intend-  >  chnrarter  which  gniwen  to  the  contenti 

cd  for  (^eral  rirenlBlion,  and  containing  of  thiH  epislle. 
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oat  of  ft  miscoDCeption  of  die  oama]  moltitade.  A  bad  angel,  it  is  &ud,i 
had  led  them  into  this  error;  just  as  in  the  ClementJnea,  and  other 
writingii  of  that  at&mp,  it  is  a  favorite  hypothesis  that  original  Judaism 
had  been  adulterated  by  the  spurious  adiUdons  of  wicked  spirits.  The 
author  of  this  epistle  is  even  unwilling  to  admit,  that  circumcisioD  was 
a  seal  or  sign  of  the  covenant ;  alleging,  as  evidence  to  the  contnirjr, 
that  circumuision  was  practised  also  among  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians, 
and  the  idolatrous  priests  (in  Egypt.)  But  it  is  made  out,  that  Abra- 
ham circumcising  the  318  men,  Gen.  a.  17,  and  14:  14,  prefigured 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  'IH  (18)  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 
Jesus,  and  T  (300)  the  sign  of  the  cross.  These  characters  and  nn- 
merals,  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  could  have  occurred  to  no  one 
but  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  had  lost  his  knowledge  of,  or  perhaps  had 
never  been  acquainted  with,  the  Hebrew,  and  who  was  faouliar  only 
with  the  Alexandrian  version  —  certainly  not  to  Bamabaa,  who  could 
have  shown  no  such  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  even  if  it  were 
pos^bla  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  egregious  triSing.  Yet  the  trt 
tier  lumself  looks  upon  it  as  a  remarkable  discovery,  as  ia  evident  from 
the  pompous  remark,  which  so  e.xactly  characterizes  the  mystery-traf 
ficking  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  Goons :  "  No  one  ever  learned 
from  me  a  more  genniue  doctrine ;  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worth; 
ofit."» 

The  prevuling  drift  of  the  epistle  is  in  oppoation  to  carnal  Jndaism, 
and  to  Judusm  in  Christianity.  We  recognize  the  polemical  aim 
against  the  latter,  the  dogmatic  influence  of  which  extended  to  the 
views  entertuned  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  when,  in  chap.  12, 
it  ia  emphatically  observed,  that  Christ  is  not  merely  the  Son  of  maa 
and  the  Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son  of  God.  ^e  e^nstle  is  all  <^ 
apiece,  and  cannot  possibly  bo  separated  into  two  parts,^  of  which  Bar- 
nabas was  the  author  of  one,  and  somebody  else  of  the  other. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  no  hint  which  intimates  that  the  author  of  the 
ejdstle  wished  to  have  it  supposed  he  was  Barnabas.  But  bis  spirit 
and  style  being  in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian  taste,  it  may  have 
come  about,  that,  aa  the  author's  name  was  unknown,  and  it  was  wished 
to  give  credit  and  authority  to  the  document,  the  report  found  currency 
in  tiiat  city,  that  Barnabas  was  the  author. 

Next  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement;  perhaps  the  same  whom  Paul 
mentions  in  Philipp.  4  :  'A.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century,  he  was 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome.  We  have,  under  his  name,  an  epiitU 
to  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  the /raiment  of  a  second.  The  first  of 
these  waa,  in  the  first  centuries,  read  at  public  worship  in  many  of  the 
churches,  along  with  the  acriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  It  con- 
tains an  exhortation,  interwoven  with  examples  and  general  maxims, 
recommending  concord  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  was  rent  by 
divisions.  This  epistle,  although  genuine  in  the  miun,  is  still  not  exempt 
from  important  interpolations.     We  detect  a  palpable  contradiction, 

>C»p.9. 
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irhen,  for  example,  ve  obaerre,  gleaming  through  the  surface  of  the 
vhole  epistle,  the  simple  relatioDs  of  tiie  oldest  constitution  of  the 
Christian  church,  vhere  bishops  and  presbyters  were  placed  wholly  oa 
a  level,  and  then  in  one  passage,  §  40  and  onward,  find  the  whole 
arstem  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  transferred  to  the  Chriation  church. 
The  epistle  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  second,  is  manifestly 
Bothing  but  the  fragment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  two  other  epistles  have  been  pre- 
served in  tho  Syrian  church,  which  were  published  by  Wetstein,  in  sa 
appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Kew  Testament  They  are  circular  let- 
ters, addressed  partioularly  to  those  Christians  of  both  sexes  who  lived 
in  the  atal«  of  celibacy.  The  praise  which  these  writings  bestow  on 
die  unmarried  life,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  Clement  was 
not  their  author ;  this  high  estimation  of  celibacy '  having  become  com- 
mon at  a  very  early  period.  There  are  several  things  in  favor  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  tliese  epistles:  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  hierarchical  effort ;  tbey  do  not,  like  other  writings  of  this  kind, 
apply  the  Uld-Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to  the  Christian 
church  ;  they  make  no  prominent  distinction  between  clet'gy  and  laity, 
nor  between  bishops  and  presbyters  ;  they  repreaunt  the  gift  of  healing 
diseases,  especially  demoniacal  possessions,  as  a  free  gill,  not  attached 
to  an  ^  j.articular  office.  Still,  however,  these  consi derations  do  not 
amount  to  a  certain  pro^f  of  the  high  aniitiuity  of  the  writings  ;  the 
vbole  admitting  of  an  easy  explanation,  even  on  the  sii]'].ositiou  of 
their  later  origin,  from  the  tendencies  peculiar  to  certain  coDnlries  of 
tbe  East. 

As  these  epistles  must  hare  been  quite  agreeable  to  the  ascetic  ten- 
dency of  the  Western,  particularly  of  the  North-African  rtiurch;  as, 
in  simitar  writings  of  a  practical  character,  (aimed  against  the  same 
abuses  which  are  reproved  in  these  epistles,)  there  was  frequent  occa- 
won  (or  alluding  to  them,  it  must  appear  the  more  singular,  that  they 
are  found  nowhere  cited  before  the  fourth  century ;  ^  a  fact  sufficient  of 
itself  to  e.xcite  suspicion  with  regard  to  their  authenticity. 

These  e|  istles  hear  every  mark  of  having  been  forged  in  snme  East- 
ern church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  second  or  in  the  third  century, 
partiy  with  a  view  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  unmarried  life,  partly  to 
counteract  the  abuses  which,  under  the  show  of  ceUbacy,  began  to  gain 
ground,  particularly  the  iiTegular  connections  of  th?  mneiawniu? 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  various  other  writings  were  forged, 
subservient  to  some  hierarchical  or  dogmatic  interest;  as,  for  cxami)le, 
the  tract  which  relates  to  the  history  of  Clement  himself,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  convert  of  me  Apostle  Peter,  together  with  hia 
&ther,  whom  he  lost  and  afterwards  finds  again ;  *  the  Clementinet, 
irhose  peculiar  style  of  thought,  resembling  that  of  tbe  Ebiouites,  wa 

'  Sv«  vol.  L  p.  STT.  theajnodallstterigAiiutFanlof  Sunoula. 

*  Tbe  lint  nflniioiu  to  it  an  ia  E[dphtr  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  30. 
sins  will  Jerome.  *  ^eaix  the  title  to  one  oT  the  reviiioni 

'  Whirh  abtue  had  iprtad  in  the  chnrch  prsMrved  to  ns  in  iJie  venioD  of  HaflDU^ 

of  Antkxih,  M  well  u  of  Nonh  Africa.  8m  Avn/VHpuTni,  BecognitioDe*. 
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bave  already  described ;  finally,  the  coQectioa  <f  apostolica]  eooe&at- 

tiona,  (Siaraiat  OF  Jumj'a]  ^mwrcAwu',}  and  the  apOStolical  canons,  {MMitttt 

AlRNmullKIM.) 

The  ori<^  of  these  two  collections  may  be  ezplaiaed  in  the  saiite 
▼ay  aa  that  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed.  As  men  orijpnally  spoke 
of  an  apostolical  tradition  relating  to  niatt«n  of  doc.trine,  without  its 
ever  having  occurred  to  them  that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  a  coofes- 
moa  of  faith  ;  so  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  apostolical  tra- 
cUtion  relating  to  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the  church,  withoot 
ever  haviug  supposed  that  the  apostles  had  ^ven  any  written  laws  on 
the  subject.  The  expressions  "  apostolical  tradidons,  apostolical  ordi- 
nances," having  thus  once  become  familiar,  a  foothold  was  fiinushed 
for  the  opinion,  or  the  pretence,  that  the  apostles,  having  prepared  a 
written  confession  of  f^th,  had  also  drawn  up  a  collection  of  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  Hence,  to  subserve  different  Interests,  different  collections 
of  this  kind  may  have  sprung  into  existence,  since  the  one  which 
Epiphaniiis  cit«s  in  many  places  is  evidently  not  the  same  with  our 
present  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These  latter  appear  to  have  been 
formed  gradually,  in  the  Eastern  church,  out  of  different  fragments,  dur- 
ing a  period  reaching  Irom  the  close  of  the  second  into  the  fourth  century. 

Hennas  would  follow  the  next  in  this  series,  were  he  same  with  the 
one  mcntjoned  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Komans,  chap.  16,  as  many 
among  the  ancients  supposed.  We  have,  under  this  name,  a  work  en- 
titled Tfie  Shepherd,  (iro^ ;)  ao  called,  because  in  the  second  book  an 
angel,  the  appointed  guardian  of  Hennas,  ia  introduced  in  the  character 
of  a  shepherd. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  the  author  had,  or  im^- 
ined  he  had,  the  visions  which  be  describes ;  or  whether  he  invented 
them  to  procure  a  more  Gtvorable  reception  for  the  doctrines,  chiefly 
practical,  which  he  advances.  The  work  was  written  originally  in 
Greek,  but  has  been  preserved  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  Latin 
translation.  It  stood  in  high  repute  iunong  the  Greek  writers  of  the 
second  century,  a  distinction,  perhaps,  to  wtuch  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed author,  ajid  lus  famous  visions,  not  a  littie  contributed.  Irenasua 
cites  the  book  under  the  title  of  the  aeripture.  Yet  it  may  be  very 
much  doubted  whether  the  Hennas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  really  its 
author ;  although  the  other  ti-adiUon,  also,  (cited  in  the  poem  against 
Marcion,  ascribed  to  TertuUian,  and  in  the  fragment  on  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  by  Muratori,^)  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  tlie  year  156,  ia  no  less  doubt- 
ful ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to  these 
two  documents;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  book  in  the  times  of 
Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
hypotliesis  of  so  late  an  origin.^ 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  is  siud,  in  the  reign  of 

1  Antiq.  ital.  jnd.  bti,  T.  III.  NraTing  the  •othoritr  of  the  bixA  were  led 

*  It  tns;  have  bem,  lh»t  the  Somui  for  this  ytrj  paipOK  Ki  &z  «d  m  late  ■■ 

Bbhop  ^01  ictDsllT  hhd  a  hmtfaEr  of  ihii  atubor. 

naute ;  and  thote  who  were  deiiroiu  of  d»- 
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TntJHn,  to  have  been  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he  vas 
expecting  to  bo  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  On  the  way,  he  is  said  to 
have  written  seven  epiBtles;  six  to  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  odc  to 
Folycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  These  letters,  it  must  be  allowed,  con- 
tain passages  which  at  least  bear  throughout  the  stamp  of  antiquity. 
Such  especiaUy  are  the  passages  directed  ag&inst  Judaism  and  agwnst 
Socetism;  but  even  the  briefer  revision,  which  is  the  one  most  entitled 
to  confidence,  has  been  very  much  interpolated.  As  the  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  may  he  justly  suspected,'  ao  too  the 
letters  wMch  presuppose  the  correctness  of  this  suspicious  legend,  do 
not  wear  at  all  a  stamp  of  a  distinct  individuality  of  character,  and  of  a 
man  of  these  dmes  addressing  bis  last  words  to  the  churches.  A  hie- 
rarchical purpose  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  letter  to  Folycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  weara  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  idle  compilation  That  to  the  Roman  church  possesses 
more  decided  marks  of  originality  than  the  others. 

Of  Folycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  wo  have  already  spoken.  To  him 
is  ascribed  an  efostle  to  the  church  at  Philippi ;  nor  are  there  any  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  doubting  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  apostolical  fathers,  we  place  the  Apologists, 
who  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The  existing  scientific  culture 
would  first  be  made  subservient  to  the  defence  of  Christianity  under 
the  government  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  Apologists,  who  begaa  to  appear 
about  this  period,  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  such  a  combination. 

Among  these,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Quadratus.  He  was  known 
as  an  evangelint^  and  stood  in  high  repute  on  account  of  his  prophetic 
ofta.  He  must  not  be  taken  for  the  same  person  as  a  Quadratus,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurehus,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athene, 
aod  with  whom  Jerome  has  confounded  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  his  Apology  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Eueebius  has  preserved 
the  following  remarkable  passage  from  it :  "  The  works  of  our  Saviour 
were  always  to  be  seen,  for  they  were  real ;  —  those  that  were  healed, 
and  those  that  were  raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when 
they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  they  were  always  there ;  not  only  whilst 
he  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure,  which  they  long  sur- 
TJved  ;  so  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  our  own  times."  ' 

The  second,  Atistides,  still  retained,  aftor  he  became  a  Christian, 
the  philosopher's  cloak,  (rpifiuv,  pallium,)  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
present  Christianity  to  tiie  educated  Heathen  as  tbe  new  philosophy 
from  heaven.* 

Justin  Martyr  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  among  these 

1  See  TOl.  L  p.  191.  *  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illostr.  c  SO,  q>.  69, 

*  This  word  is  io  be  nndentood  in  the  ad  Magnum :  Apoloii;eticaincon[extamphi- 

Mnse  or  ifaa  New  Teitanienl,  i.  e.  as  deiig-  losaphorum  >enicniia.    The  mveller  Da 

naling  »  icacher,  nol  ronnecled  wji)i  an;  Ik  Guilleiitre  iAjs,  that  in  m  cloisler.  abont 

panjcalar  church,  hm  travelling  aboiW  »«  ft  '  "'    ' 

misaionarv  to  preach  Ihc  gospel. 
•Ensei;.  L  III.  c  87;  L  IV.  c.8;  1.  V. 
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apologists  whose  writings  have  come  dovn  to  our  times,  and  tlie  first 
Ghriatiaa  father,  intimately  known  to  as,  in  whom  we  obaerre  GbriBtaao- 
ity  in  contact  with  the  Hellenic  culture,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy  ;  in  which  respect,  he  ia  the  precursor  of  the  Alex- 
andrian church-teachere.  The  accoants  of  his  life  and  educatJ<»i  we 
must  derive  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  writings  ;  and  it  will  be  the 
safest  course  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  first  place  to  his  two  Apologies ; 
inasmuch  as  these  are  the  undoubted  productioos  of  Justin,  and  bear 
indubitable  marks  of  a  decided  intellectual  bent.  As  to  his  other 
writings,  they  must  first  be  compared  widi  t^ese,  beftB«  we  can  decide 
about  ihisir  genuineness. 

Flavius  JustiuuB  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  the  ancient 
Sichcm  iu  Samaria :  it  was  at  that  time  a  Roman-Greek  colony,  in 
which  the  Crreek  language  and  culture  predominated.  Probably  it  was 
not  a  decided  taste  for  speculative  inquiries,  which  in  truth  he  did  not 
possess,  but  the  longing  afcer  some  stable  ground  of  religious  convio- 
tion,  tiiat  led  him,  with  many  others  of  his  age,  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
pby  ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  philosophy  of  Plato  would  pre- 
sent the  most  attructions  for  him.  It  was  not  bo  much  true  that  ho 
became  a  systematic  follower  of  this  philosophy,  as  that  he  adopted 
many  of  its  ideas,  and  particularly  such  as  were  suited  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  an  age  which  felt  the  necessity  of  religion.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  philosophy  could  not  so  prc-occupy  his  nund,  as  to  unfit  it,  as  it  did 
many  other  minds,  for  other  spiritual  impressions.  He  informs  ns  him- 
self how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian.'  "  I  also,"  says  he,  "  was  once 
an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  and  I  heard  the  Christians 
abused.  But  when  I  saw  them  meet  death,  and  all  that  is  accounted 
terrible  among  men,  without  dismay,  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that 
they  should  live  in  sin  and  lust.  I  despised  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  I  glory  in  being  a  Christian,  and  take  every  pains  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  my  calling." 

After  becoming  a  Christian,  JusMn  still  retfuned  the  mantle'  which 
he  hud  worn  as  a  pagan  philosopher  and  ascetJc,  availing  himself  of  his 
former  garb  and  mode  of  life  as  a  means  which  enabled  him  eaaly  to 
intnxKice,  in  his  intorcourae  with  men,  religious  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, and  through  these  to  prepare  the  way  for  bringing  home  the  gos- 
pel to  their  hearts.  Thus  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
m  th'!  garb  of  a  philosopher.*  From  one  of  his  remarks  in  the  second 
Apology,  where,  describing  the  Christian  cultus,  he  says,  "  We  conduct 
the  convinced,  after  we  have  baptized  them,  to  the  assembled  brethren," 
it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred,*  that  ho  was  ordained  to  the  spiritual 
bffice.  No  such  distinction  was  made,  as  yet,  between  clergy  and  laity, 
as  retiiiers  it  improbable  that  Jusdn  expressed  himself  in  this  way  on 
the  principle  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood.     But  whether  he 

1  Apniog.  I.  p.  90.  SI.  since  we  might  «l  Irnsl  Hsaame  that  tbe 

*  Si'B  "ol.  I.  p.  275.  •uthor  was  acqiuiiiil«d  with  the  Mewi;  oi 

'  Even  ir  Ihe  Di>1(^;iie  irith  Trypho  irere  Jualin'a  life. 

not  gtniiine,  yet  on  ihli  point  wc  might  *  Bj  TUlemoBt. 

avul  onrselveB  of  the  MCOaata  it  contains : 
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liad  been  solemnly  ord&uied,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  to  the  office 
of  an  evangelist  or  not,  —  a  question  of  little  importance, —  hia  gifts  as 
a  teacher  would  hardly  be  suffered  to  lie  idle,  when  tbcy  could  be  so 
usefully  employed,  both  in  spreading  the  gospel  among  tbe  Heathen, 
and  in  giving  instruction  to  the  churches  themselves.  If  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  story  of  Justin's  martyrdom,  it  would  appear  from 
this  narrative,  that,  while  be  resided  at  Rome,  a  portion  of  the  church, 
who  understood  the  Greek  language,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  hear 
him  discourse  in  his  own  bouse. 

We  remarked  in  the  first  section  of  this  history,^  that,  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Fins,  the  Christians  were  persecuted.  It  was  on  diis  occasion  that 
Justin,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at  Rome,  felt  himself  called 
apon  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  written  defence  of  their  cause.  As 
ilie  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  title  of  Cfcsar  does  not  appear 
at  tbe  head  of  this  document,  it  was  probably  written  before  Aurelius 
bad  been  nominated  to  that  dignity,  which  happened  in  tbe  year  139.^ 

It  is  more  difficult  to  detormine  at  what  time  the  work  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  was  written.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  bis  writing  in  defence  of  the  Christiana  was  an  incident, 
vhich  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  persecutions.  A  woman  of  Rome,  who  with  her  husband  had 
led  an  abandoned  life,  became  a  convert.  She  now  refused  to  share 
any  longer  in  tbe  vices  of  her  husband,  and  used  all  her  influence  to 
reclum  him.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
remun  connected  with  her  husband  without  participating  in  his  sins,  she 
availed  herself  of  the  privilege  allowed  in  such  cases  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord,  and  procured  a  divorce.  In  revenge,  her  hus- 
band accused  her  of  being  a  Christian.  The  woman  now  petitioned 
the  emperor,  that  she  might  first  be  allowed  to  arrange  her  domestic 
affairs,  when  she  would  submit  the  matter  to  a  judicial  investigation, 
Q?he  husband,  perceiving  that  his  vengeance  against  his  wife  was  thoa 
likely  to  be  delayed,  turned  hia  malice  upon  her  Christian  teacher,  whose 
name  was  Ptolemseus.  The  latter  was  seized  by  a  centuriou,  and  car- 
ried before  the  pnefect  of  the  city.  Having  boldly  declared  before 
the  pnefect  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was   condemned  to  deadk. 

I  See  ToL  I.  p.  103.  wu  son  of  I.ndns  JGliiu  Venis,  whom  Tm- 

*  The  snnemcription  runs  M  foUowa:  At-  jan    had   adopied,   snil    nominalcd    Cxsnr, 

TOcpaTopi   TiTv   A/^V  'Adpulnj  'Avnji'ijv  Afier  the  early  dcMh  of  Luciiit.  he  nlso,  in 

KiiciBil  Srpam^  Kiuanpt  Koi  Otr/piaaifv,!  compliHiice  wilh  tlie  wi^h  of  Uadrinn,  ww 

vi^i  9i3Mr6^  tai  Aoiitii/i  piXoa64i^  (aceord-  adopicd  hv  AntoninuH  Vius.  who  Look  thi 

inu  to  Easebinn,  fiiado^)  «iuoopof  Oiaei  olare  of  his  father.     The  iTBdinj;  found  in 

vl^  KoI  Eiiai/Sov^  eltyitoa/Ttj,  ipatrr^  ntuMia^^  £usebiaH  lh  moEt  probably  ihe  correrr  one  \ 

Up^  re  ouytAjrv  Koi  cS^^  irovr!  Tu/iiuuv,  for  it  can  barrtlj  be  snppwcrt  thai  I.urin» 

The  firel  named  it  the  AnznMns  Anloninm  VeniB  wonid  have  two  epiiheii.    Tho  but- 

I^EU,  who  bad  then  entered  upon  his  reign  ;  name  "  philost^her  "  ii  qnite  inrangniou 

llie  Kceond,  M.  Anlorinua  Philosophaa,  to  applied  to  ayoDlb  bnt  nine  retiTGoid  ;  while 

whom  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (at  whose  re-  he  might  be  styled,  with  perfect  propriety, 

qncat  Atiloninafl  Pins  adopted  him)  had  Ihe  IpaaTiK 'raiSeiof,    The  Jurnamc  "  philo- 

S'yen  the  name  Annios  Vcrissimns  ;   the  iopher".won1d  «ooner  be  pi»en  to  the  now 

ird.  Lncioa  Yens  Anioninna.  who  after-  dei'eBMcd  ^llm  V«iis,  wliom  Spnrliiuiiu 
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Another  Chmtiaii  hy  the  name  of  Lncius,  on  hearing  this  decwon, 
said  to  the  prscfect :  "  Whj  do  7011  condemii  to  death  a  man  who  is 
guilty  neither  of  murder,  nor  thefl,  nor  adultery,  nor  any  other  crime, 
but  merely  because  he  has  called  himself  a  Christian  ?  Sach  a  pro- 
ceeding docs  not  become  the  pious  emperor,  nor  the  philosopher,  the 
emperor's  sou," '  From  these  words,  the  pnefect  gathered  that  the 
speaker  was  also  a  Christian,  and,  upon  his  avowing  that  it  was  bo,  con- 
demned him  likewise  to  death,     A  third  met  with  the  same  &te. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  erents  agree  best  widi  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  with  that  of  Marcus  Aureliofi.  We  find 
nothing  here  which  might  not  have  happened  under  the  reign  of  the 
former ;  for,  as  we  have  said,^  the  law  of  Trajan  was  in  fact  by  no 
means  repealed  by  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninns  Pias :  the 
public  confession  of  Christianity  might  still  be  pnnished  with  death, 
although  ttie  clemency  of  the  emperor  left  it  in  the  power  of  every  well- 
disposed  magistrate  to  exercise  great  indulgence.  But  is  it  probable^ 
that  a  Christian  would  thus  address  the  pnefect,  if  the  reigning  emp» 
ror  himself  had  issued  a  severe  edict  ag^nst  the  ChrisdanB  as  such?' 
Moreover,  the  Apologv  itself  contains  no  alliuion  whatever  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  law  against  the  Christians,  for  the  repeal  of  which  Jus- 
tin waa  petitioning  the  emperor.  It  may  be  scud  that  it  is  only  to  tin 
times  of  M.  Aureliua  the  language  of  Justin  is  applicable,  where  he 
speaks  of  confessions  extorted  by  the  rack  from  slaves,  women  and 
children,  in  which  those  popular  rumors  about  the  unnatural  crimes, 
said  to  be  committed  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  were  acknowledged 
to  be  true.  Beyond  question,*  we  find  examples  of  such  proceedings 
ftgainst  the  Christians  first  cited  under  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but 
as  popular  fanaticism  had  already,  from  the  time  of  Nero,  set  in  circu- 
lation such  reports  against  the  Christians,  the  same  fanaticism  may  have 
found  many  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, disposed  both  to  credit  it  and  to  administer  to  it.  Besides,  in  the  - 
Apology  which  by  universal  consent  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  Justin  only  asks  that  men  would  cease  to  place  reliance  on  the 
blind  reports  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians.  He  says,  it  is, 
true,  that  the  things  wliich  happened  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  tlrbicns 
were  everywhere  occurring ;  that  other  goveraora  acted  in  the  same 
unreasonable  manner ;  that  generally,  where  an  individual  was  reformed 
by  Christianity,  one  of  his  most  intimate  relations  or  friends  would  op- 
pear  as  his  accuser,  —  all  which  seems  to  agree  chiefly  with  the  times 
of  general  persecution  under  M.  Aurelius.  But  in  the  times  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  also,  the  Christiana  in  many  districts  were  fnriously  attacked 
by  the  populace,  whence  the  emperor  was  moved  to  publish  those 
edicts  wiuch  were  designed  to  qniet  the  minds  of  the  people.     It  is 

1  Oil  KpemniTa  Eirrcjid  abroKpaTopL,  ai'ik  narh  law,  sre  far  from  being  mt'istacKinf. 

fiiamtii  (KTordine  10  EuSBliin*;  Uie  com-  The  psvcholoeicnl  problem  i»  lolved  in  lb* 

mon  rpadiiig,  ^Aoaa^.]  wkt  I  !ikv«  shown  in  my  ncconnt  of  ibit 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  lOS.  pemeralion.    It  might  be  coiterdod.  how- 

*  The  reB--«nn  Allesed  by  Hr. '  Semiiwh  ever,  ihatthe  words  mny  ikhuiMj  hmfebemi 
fStudien  an<l   Kridken,  J.   IS35,  |i.  339)  apoken  before  the  pDblicatioa  of  such  k  !■«. 

'"■'"'  ■'  e  of  any        *  8e«  vol.  t  p.  108. 
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nngalar  too,  that.  In  the  above-cited  titles  of  the  reigning  priDcea  b;  the 
ChristiaD  Lucius,  the  surname  "  philosopher  "  should  not  be  given  to 
M.  Aurelins,  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  but  shonM  be  transferred 
to  Verns,  to  whom  it  did  not  belong  and  was  never  applied ;  while  that 
of  Antoninus  Pius  sliould  be  given  to  M.  Aurclius,  who  in  his  lifetime 
was  never  known  by  that  title.'  Even  if  we  rejected  the  reading  in 
Eusebius,  it  would  not  help  the  matter;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  Apology, 
the  same  pi-edicates  are  once  more  subjoined  to  the  names  of  the  two 
emperors.'  These  reasons  concur  to  show,  that  this  Apology  ought  not 
to  be  placed,  as  iC  is  by  the  common  hypothesis,  supported  by  the 
weighty  authorities  of  Pagi,  Tillemont,  and  Mosheim,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelins ;  hut  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  is  m^taiaed  by 
Valeaius  and  Longuerue. 

It  19  remarkable,^  figain,  that  Justin  twice  refers,*  in  this  Apology,  to 
something  he  had  said  before,  which  nevertheless  does  not  occur  in  this 
Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first.  He  uses  the  same  phrase, 
in  upoifmm,  which  he  employs  elsewhere,  when  he  refers  to  passages  in 
the  same  document ;  —  and  this  hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled  with 
the  long  interval  of  time  by  which,  on  tiie  other  hvpotheus,  we  moat  sup- 
pose the  two  Apologies  were  separated  from  each  other. 

With  all  this,  we  shall  not  deny  that  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is 
against  ua ;  for  we  must  allow,  that  he  seems  to  consider  the  fiist^ited 
Apology  as  the  first,  composed  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
to  place  the  second  nnder  that  of  M.  Aurelius.^  It  would  be  neces- 
Bary,  then,  in  reta'ming  our  own  view  of  the  matter,  to  suppose  that  the 
ri^t  relation  of  the  two  Apolo^ea  to  each  other  had,  in  the  time  of 
Euaebiua,  already  become  confused ;  which  assuredly  is  possible.  But 
we  should  not  omit  ^o  to  remark,  that,  if  this  Apology  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Lucius  did  not 
appeal  to  the  laws  enacted  by  that  emperor  agaicEt  the  popular  attacks 
on  the  Christians,  and  favorable  to  tiieir  interests ;  though  we  must  ad- 
mit that  in  such  laws  the  Christians  were  ever  disposed  to  find  more 
than  they  really  contuned.* 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  ahready  of  Justin's  peculiar  idea  with 

1  Comn.  ihe  reason*,  rerteinlj  not  wilh-  t  4,  where  he  Fjienks  tifenmitj  to  God;  )  6, 
out  welj-nt,  wliirh  Si'miach  has  preacalcd  in  when  he  upcnks  of  (he  hirsniHtion  of  the 
fiTor  of  lh«  eommDn  explMiniion  <if  thne  Lc^oa;  and  S  S,  where  lie  gpcaki  of  Utt«- 
litlei,  in  the  Stodiea  and  Kritiken,  J.  IS35, 
S.  sai. 

*  Efi;   D^  ijiat  iiiut  tleeiJiias  lad  it  lesi  el 

4ii.oaoiiat  ra  iiitiua  inrlp  lotiTiiv  tplvtu.  what  precedes,  we  cnn  sceice  douht  ibM 

That  the  epjihet  fiXoao^,  which  oi'eurB  at  either  the  reading    rpurcpa  ii  cormpt,  or 

the  beKinning  of  the  Apoli^y  of  Athenng-  Ensphina  so  wrolc  throajrh  a  mere  overaighi. 

orna,  whether  applied   to  L.  Vema  or  (o  *  Thongh  I  cannot  tiiink  the  difflmllj'  to 

CommcxlBii,  cannot  serre  to  relieve  this  dif-  Errataa  it  ie  considered  lo  l«  by  Hr.Semuch 

Hdullj,  is  Jilain ;  since  it  may  be  easily  shown,  (1.  r.  p.  B20),  wlio  does  not  believe  that  a 

that  the    predicate,   belonging  properiy  lo  prtefctl  under  this  reiirn  wonid  li<ve  ncLcd 

onl/  one  of  the  emperors,  is  atlribaied  to  m  ihis  manner;  for  Tnjan's  rescript  waa 

Itiem  bwh  in  commoo,  as  the  case  there  renainlv  still  in  fall  force,  and  a  Christiui 

Mauds.  wlio,  be'fore  the  dvil  mngistrale,  professed  a 

■  As  the  Benedictine  editor  long  ago  rclisio  ilticila,  and  declu«d  himself  ooposed 

noticed.  to  the  state  reliKion,  bad  to  be  poni^ed  for 

....       .1.      T..__.I_J_.      .„.:...  ...     ------- -y^qliMiBaliO.) 


*  Accordiiig  to  tbe  BesBdicdne  edition,    bis  obitineej  (olM 
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ngud  to  the  spennatio  Word,  (}iro{  atrpparuit,')  as  related  to  the  abao 
lute,  dirine  Logos,  and  constituting  tlie  tmnsiUon-link  betnixt  Christiamt; 
•ad  everything  trae  tuid  good  ia  the  dmea  aDtecedent  to  Ghristiaaity — 
an  idea  which  was  liud  hold  of  and  prosecuted  edll  farther  by  the  Alex- 
andriana.  It  ia  mgolar,  however,  that  in  Justin's  other  vnlan^  not » 
bint  is  to  be  found  respecting  this  idea,  so  predominant  in  the  Ap(^ 
giea.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  Justin  admi^y  made  use  of  this  idea  in 
accommodation  to  his  particular  purpose,  which  was,  to  render  tlie 
philosophical  emperor  more  favorably  inclined  to  his  propositions ;  bat 
the  Bugipoaition  is  an  unnatural  one.  Forming  our  estimate  of  JusIid 
especially  from  hia  own  writings,  we  could  hardly  ^ve  him  credit  for 
possessing  versatility  of  mind  enough,  to  range  so  freely  in  a  circle  of 
ideas  which  had  been  merely  borrowed  from  abroad  to  answer  a  preset 
purpose.  That  more  candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  that  impartial  and  fair  statement  even  of  opinions  which  he 
oensures,  we  must  regard  rather  as  the  expres^n  of  his  real  views. 
But  in  his  other  writiugs,  which  aimed  at  the  converraon  of  the  Heathens, 
he  might  beyond  doubt  have  employed  the  same  metiiod  with  as  good 
effect  as  in  the  Apologies.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  employ  it?  The 
ease  would  appear  still  more  singular,  if  we  supposed,  acconling  to  the 
common  view,  that  Justin  wrote  the  two  Aptuog^es  in  times  so  widely 
diBerent 

We  have  a  production,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  entitled  an  Admo- 
nition to  the  0-entiles,  (jsapaivcnxbi  irpAf  'EUtwic)  tho  dcsign  of  which  is  to 
convince  the  Heathens  of  the  iusufGciency  of  their  popular  religion,  as  weU 
as  of  their  philosophical  doctrines  of  religion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  instruction  from  (jrod  himself.  It  is  most  probably  the  same 
treatise  which  we  tind  cited  by  Euaebiua  and  Fhotius  under  the  title  of 
The  Refiti.ation,  (i^jror,)  a  title  well  suited  to  the  contents.* 

In  this  treatise,  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  more  liberal  way 
of  thinking  which  we  observe  in  the  Apologies, — no  trace  of  that  f«- 
eidiar  circle  of  idecw  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
All  true  knowledge  of  God  ia  here  represented  as  derived  solely 
from  revelation.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  among  the  Heathen  there 
were  many  feeble  though  misunderstood  echoes  of  the  truth  ;  yet  these 
were  derived  from  a  mbunderstood  and  corrupt  tradition ;  —  which 
agrees  with  the  idea  previuling  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  communicated  by  divine  revelation  to  the 
Jews,  had  come  to  the  Greeks  through  Kgypt.  While,  in  the  Ap(^ 
giea,  men  are  acknowledged  to  have  existed  among  the  Heathen,  who, 
following  the  revelation  of  the  Aoyot  ancp/tanicot,  were  witnesses  for  the 
trnth  before  liie  appearance  of  Christiauity,  it  is  here  asserted,'  on  the 
contrary :  "  Your  own  teachera  have  been  construned,  even  against 
their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  ns  concerning  divine  providence  ;  and 
particalariy  those  of  them  who  have  redded  in  Egypt,  and  profited  by 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  his  fathers." 

'  Comp.  SomiKh'i  Ihoron^  ioTeiiig&tion     "  Monographic,'*  p.  105,  when  klao  will  ti 
iNpMtiiig  thit  miting  in  thefliat  voLorhii    fDuml  &  Luiofthe  kotbon  on  tliii  tBlffaib 
■Ct^ortitp.  19. 
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We  cannot  posublj  aappoBe,  that'tliu  treatise  sprang  from  a  nund  of 
(lie  same  way  of  thinkbg,  as  that  which  produced  Justin's  Apdo- 
^68.  Yet,  if  we  are  disposed  to  aEcribe  it  to  him,  we  most  at  feast 
not  follow  the  coounon  hypothens,  and  consider  it  the  first  production  of 
luB  after  his  oonTernou,  but,  on  the  cimtrarj,  one  of  his  latest.  We 
moat  suppose,  that  the  mild  and  liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he 
original);  indulged,  becune  afl«rwards  more  narrow  fuid  rigid ;  and 
that  those  views,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
ori^ally  predominant  with  him,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Uyoc  nrip/iaruor  to  the  revelation  of  the  absolute  Logos, 
which  we  find  predominant  in  the  Apologies,  had  at  some  later  period 
been  wholly  suppressed  bj  the  notions  which  he  had  imbibed  fiom  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  concerning  a  source  of  outward  tradition. ^  Such  a 
change  is  indeed  possible,  and  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  doubt 
less  to  be  met  with  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  tbis  treatise 
contains  sufficientlj  decisive  evidence  of  having  proceeded  from  Justin, 
to  make  such  an  hypothesis  necessary. 

We  have  next,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  a  shortaaddress  to  the 
Crentilea,  (Wjnr  irpif  "EUithv,)  with  which  indeed  no  title  mentioned  in 
the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Justin  among  the  ancients  corresponds,  but 
which,  however,  if  we  cannot  consider  it  a  production  of  Justin  h&- 
cause  it  differs  from  tiie  style  of  hia  writings,'  beara  at  least  tiie  stamp 
of  the  sune  age.  It  is  a  riietorical  exhibition  of  the  untenableness  of 
the  pagan  doctrine  concerning  the  gods,  in  which  the  finest  passage  if 
the  conclusion :  "  The  power  of  the  Logos  does  not  produce  poets ;  it 

>  It  ii  not  to  be  denied,  ifast  then  notiont  philosophical  (chools,  (o  give  another  MitN 
oeenr  alao  in  the  Anoli^et ;  bnt  thej  ■>«  to  tlie  m;tho1ogi<«l  nurativeg,  ;el  Ibis  ani- 
kept  more  in   the  bark^pound,  while  the    iiciul  ranrealmcDt  of  the  breiu'li  with  tlia 


^hilosophen  and  poets  have  said  He  mii;tit  then  very  jii>>l)y  mention  lliis  m 

I  the  immortality  of  the  goal:  ahout  one  thing  which  led  him  to  L'hriiliaDlir, 

,...    ihments  after  death,  aboal  the  intuition  thonjih  it  wns  not  the  only  one.     I 

of  heavenly  things,  or  ahout  aimilar  doc-  one   is  not  Blwnja  under  the  noc' 

trinei,  thev  have  been  enalded  to  know,  and  expressing  in  full  even  thing  that  has  'coD> 

bare  unfoided.  becanae  they  have  been  far-  tribnted  to  induce  a  ehnnKC  in  his  conric- 

nished  with  a  clue  to  them  by  the  prophets  tions  and  mode  of  eondueL    The  manner. 

Hence  there  ejxnm  to  be  one  and  the  same  however,  in  which  Christianity  opemted  on 

aan  of  tmlh  for  them  all  i  and  it  is  plain,  him,  he  describes  here  not  otherwise  than 

that  they  have  not  correctly  understood  it,  he  does  in  bis  other  wrilinpi.    lir.  Semiseh 

-if  ihey  contiadictone  another."  Sotoo,p.93,  labors  n  niter  a  tn  is  take,  when  he  suppoeei 

PIaio\doelrine  of  the  creation  is  traced  to  Ifaat  in  this  wriitn);  he  finds  it  made  th« 

Uoces.  boa«l  of  Christianity,  that  it  does  itot  fbim 

*  Althoogh  I  aTTce  with  Semisch  in  tha  philosophers.    7'Jiit  is  not  what  is  said  i  bnt 

result,  yet  I  cannot  approve  ihe  reasons  thAt  it  makes  men  more  than  philosophers, 

which  he  addaces  (p.  16S)  for  deciding  that  —  that  it  converts  mortals  Into  gods;  nnd 

Ihe  Writing  is  not  Justin's.    The  difference  this,  too,  Justin  might  have  said.    Nor  do« 

between  the  Admonitions  and  the  Apolosica  it  admit  of  being  proved  from  ihia  writing, 

b  in  fact  greater  than  that  which  he  make«  that  the  author  supposed  no  inlertnediaU 

•at  prominent  between  this  wril in g  and  (he  slate  after  death,  —  no  Hsdei  as  a  transitioo 

Other  writings  of  Justin.    What  Jnstin  says  st^^;  fbr,  when  he  speaks  of  the  return  of 

in  the  Apologies,  respecting  the  motives  rcdeemedsoolstoGod,  the  reference  is  here 

which  led  him  lo  abandon  Pa^niim,  may  to  the  ultimate  end  —  the  Anal  goal;  and, 


be  easily  reconciled  with  whnt  he  alleges  moreover,  the  tapressioil  is  too  gei 

here,  wlicn  he  speaks  of  his  abborrence  of  rague  to  (tamisb  any  gronnds  lor  decjdiw 

die  immoralities  in  the  paMQ  myiholon';  aa  to  what  the  anlbon  Tiews  were  on  thS 

lor  altbougb  he  bad  kamea  alteady,  in  iIm  point 
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does  not  create  philoaophers,  nor  able  orators ;  but,  by  forming  ta 
anew,  it  makes  of  mortu  men  immortal,  converta  mortab  into  gods.  It 
transports  us  &om  the  <^rth  beyond  the  timita  of  Olympus.  Come,  and 
submit  yourselves  to  its  influence.  Become  as  I  sm,  for  I  too  was  as 
you  are  :  tins  baa  ccmquered  me,  Uie  divinity  of  the  doctrine,  the  power 
of  the  Logos ;  for  as  a  master  serpent<:harmer  lures  oat  and  fri^tens 
away  the  hideous  rep^e  from  his  den,  so  the  word  drives  the  fearfiil 
passion')  of  our  eeosual  nature  firam  the  moat  secret  recesses  of  the  soul. 
And  the  cravings  of  lust  having  once  been  banished,  the  soul  becomes 
calm  and  nerene  ;  and,  delivered  from  the  evil  which  had  cleaved  to  it, 
returns  to  its  Creator,"  ' 

The  Hr<;e3t  and  most  important  work  we  have  from  Justin,  ia,  next 
to  the  Apologies,  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  —  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  pronused  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  refute  the  objections  then  commonly  urged  by  the  Jews 
against  Christianity.  Justin  comes,  probably  to  Epheana,  in  company 
with  Trvpho  a  Jew,  whom  the  war  excited  by  Baivochba  had  dnven 
from  Palestine,  and  who  was  traveling  about  Greece ;  having  there 
studied,  and  become  enamored  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  ph> 
losopher'a  cloak,  which  Justin  wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  him  as  be  was 
taking  a  solitary  walk  ;  and  a  conversation  arose  between  them  about 
the  knowledge  of  Ciod,  which  Justin  finally  turns  to  the  subject  of 
Christianity.  The  conversation  is  supposed  to  be  here  put  down  is 
writing. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  aocienta  as^gne  this  IMalogue  to 
Justin.  The  author  intimates  that  he  ia  the  same  Justin  who  wrote 
the  Apolojpes,  by  citing  a  passage  from  the  so-called  tecond  Apology, 
as  his  own  production.*  He  describes  himself  in  the  introduction  as 
one  who  had  left  Platonism  for  Christianity  —  which  applies  perfectly 
well  to  Justin.  No  unprejudiced  reader  can  deny,  that  the  writing 
must  have  been  composed  by  a  contemporary  of  Justin,  or  at  least  by 
a  man  who  lived  very  near  to  those  times.  Snch  being  the  case,  no 
good  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  a  man,  who,  as  appears  evident  fiom 
this  book,  was  by  his  own  personal  qualifications  entitled  to  rank  as 
high  as  Justin  himself,  should,  instead  of  writing  it  in  his  own  name, 
cause  it  to  appear  under  that  of  a  contemporary.  Besides,  the  book 
ia  wholly  free  from  those  marks  of  studious  deeign,  so  apparent  in  other 
forgeries  of  the  same  period,  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  spread 
to  certain  favorite  opinions.  The  prevaitinz  aim  ia  a  polemic^  one 
against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Chriatians ;  ajid  here  notlung  was  to  bo 
gained  in  the  estimation  of  either  party  by  u^ng  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
uaritao  pagan,  aud  former  Flatonist.^ 

^Bespecliiig  the  tre*tiM''on  theDnitrof  cdilion  of  lhemn«,  1T64,  n.  I74,aredmni 

Qod,"  [Ttepl  fiampziaf,)  incorreclly  Mcribed  Trom  the  mode  of  dtalkm  rrom  lh«  Alexan- 

to  Jaatio,  see  the  remarks  o{  SemiBch,  1.  c  drun  venjon.      Comp^  OD  Ihe  Other  sid^ 

p.  IGT.  Blralh,  in  [he  Bppenorium  Tar  bibL  u.  nor- 

'  Vid.  Simon  Magas,  Dial.  Tryph.  f.  349.  geDlliDd.  LiteitLtur,  Bd.  IL  S.  7*;  OBXt  Boch, 

'  The  ftrgnments  bn)ug;hl  B^ngt   the  JuEtini  M.  DmI.c  TiTph.  seccndun  refnUu 

eenmneD«i«  of  lhi»  book  by  Weuuin,  Pro-  criticu  cxuaiaM.  et  mdii3rnr  coaricnt, 

fcgameitfi  in  Nov.  Test,  and  Semtcr  in  hii  1700,  — kwoik  which  IhavenoLNcn;  and 
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We  may  be  Btrack,  it  is  true,  st  meeting  here  with  the  same  phe- 
nomena which  we  remwked  in  speaking  of  the  "  Refutation  of  the 
Gentiles  ; "  but  here  the  case  is  altered.  We  saw,  in  fact,  that  Justin 
is  seeking  to  point  out,  on  Ae  one  hand,  the  affinity  of  Christianity 
Tnth  the  better  sort  of  Greek  philosophy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unsatis- 
fiictory  nature  of  that  philosophy  so  far  as  it  respects  religion.  Now, 
if  in  the  Apologies,  directed  to  the  philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius,  par- 
ticular prominence  would  necessarily  be  given  to  the  former  point  of 
view  ;  in  a  work,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  aimed  against  Jews,  who 
■ought  in  the  Greek  philosophy  a  supplement  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  this  point  of  view  would  necessarily  be  kept 
wholly  in  the  hack  ground.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  evident 
sfiinity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  Apolo^cs,  even  in  that  fa- 
Torite  thought  of  the  Apologies  relating  to  tiie  Myof  mrfpfiaTuuSf.  In  like 
manner  as  in  the  first  Apologv,  he  says  that  men  would  have  had  some 
excuse  for  their  sins,  if  the  Logos  had  lirst  revealed  himself  to  man- 
kind but  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  if  his  agency  had  not  been 
felt  at  all  times  among  men  through  the  medium  of  that  U^ur  mrip/atraic : 
so,  in  the  present  treatise,  he  makes  the  same  remark  in  reference  to 
the  moral  ideas  (^vmml  hvoaa)  inseparable  from  hnman  nature,  which 
force  men  everywhere  to  recognize  sin  as  sin,  and  which,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  evil  spirit,  by  bad  education,  manners  and  laws,  were  cap^ 
ble  of  being  extinguished  and  suppressed  rather  than  totally  destroyed. 
What  he  saya  here  also  concerning  that  which  had  revealed  itself  at  all 
times  and  by  its  own  nature,  as  the  goodness  whereby  alone  men  could 
please  God, —  in  contradistinction  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  waa 
valid  only  aa  a  means  of  discipline  and  culture  for  the  Jewish  hardness 
of  heart,  or  as  tyjncal  of  the  future,'  —  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of 
that  U/oc  ampitannoc,  by  which  a  moral  consciousness  was  given  to  aD 
mankind. 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Apologies  we  find  no  trace  of  Chiliasm  ; 
but  the  spiritual  ideas  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  the  Apologies,  stand  in  no  manner  of 
contradiction  with  this  doctrine ;  and  we  shonld  not  forget  that  the 
Chiiiasts  tbemseWes  regarded  the  millennium  as  being  but  a  medium  of 
transition  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  It  may  perhaps  be  explained, 
that  this  doctrine,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
educated  Heathen,  was  not  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Apologies,  because, 
although  important  according  to  his  own  views,  yet  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  latter,  we  must  allow, 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were  offensive 
to  the  Heathen.  In  a  dialogue  designed  to  vindicate  the  ChristJaa 
doctrine  against  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  he  had  special  occa«OD,on 
tbe  contrary,  to  make  this  a  prominent  point,  in  order  to  show,  that  the 
Cbristlaus  were  orthodox  in  this  particular,  even  according  to  the  Jew- 

I^nfn  In  th«  flm  vol.  at  hi*  Dofnnenge-    «l.  Roacnmiieller,  Fnldncr,  ei  Manrer.  T.  I 
•ehii^bW,  —  an  excellent  refntadoTi  of  Huen-     P.  II. 

idMr.      VuL  CommmtMioncs  tlieoloBic*,        '  Ta  #*o«  tal  iel  coj  il  Mmr  mOa  aot 
SUaia  Kai  iya»a.     8«e  p.  24T,  264,310 
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ish  repreaentalaona.  l^e  andpatby  to  Gnosticism  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  Marcion  ia  strongly  marked  in  both  works ;  and  witii  this  sfdrit,  Chili- 
asm  at  that  time  readily  sympathized.  / 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
find  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking  coincidence.  More- 
over, tbe  thoughts  and  expre^ioa?  which  occur  ia  both  productions,  ex- 
hibit still  more  evident  marks  of  their  having  proceeded  from  the  same 
author.' 

We  cannot  determine  with  certunty,  whether  Juatin  actually  bad 
such  a  disputation  with  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Trypho ;  but  it  is  at  least 
quite  probable  that  various  disputations  with  Jews  furnished  him  an  in- 
ducement to  writo  such  a  Dialogue,  as  he  had  thereby  acquired  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  age.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give  Jews  and  Crcntiles  the  reasons  of  lus  f^th.  As  we  sie 
not  able  to  distinguish  what  is  mere  drapery  in  this  Dialogue  &om  what 
is  fact,  90  neither  can  we  find  in  it  any  sufficient  marks  by  which  to  de- 
termine its  e.^act  chronology  ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  citation  out  of 
the  first  Apology,  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  prob^ly,  when  we  take  into  con^deration  all  that  has  been 
aaid,  later  than  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  gospel,  from  his  own  experience, 
in  the  Dialogue,  aa  well  as  in  tbe  Apologies.  "  I  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,"  says  he,  "  the  only  sore  and  salntary  philosophy ;  for  it  has 
in  it  a  power  to  awe,  which  restruns  those  who  depart  from  the  ri^t 
way ;  and  the  sweetest  peace  is  the  portion  of  them  that  practise  it 
That  this  doctrine  is  sweetor  than  honey  is  evident ;  since  we  who 
have  been  formed  by  it,  refuse  to  deny  his  name,  even  to  death." 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Justin  wrote  a^inst  aQ 
the  heretical  aecta  of  his  day,  and  of  his  book  agamst  Marcion. 
Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  the  resurrection^  which  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  eighth  century  published  under  Justin's  name,  really 
belongs  to  him,  is  extremely  doubtful :  Ensebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius, 
knew  notiung  of  any  such  work.  Their  silence,  however,  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  not  his.^ 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  ChristJan  antiquity  belongs  the  letter  to 
Diognetua  on  the  characteristics  of  tiie  Christian  worship  compared 
with  Paganism  and  with  Judaism,  which  is  found  among  the  works  of 
Jnstin.     It  cont^ns  that  noble  description  of  the  Christian  life,  from 

'  The  my^ticsl  iaKrprcution  of  Ihe  Mes-  betrays  the  Mme  saihor ;  onlj  ihu,  in  lh« 

llnnie  pBH-iH<^,  Gen.  49  :  11.     Apolog.II.p,  former  puiaBge.lienialiFS  ase  of  cx|>re»ioni 

7*L  TA  yap  ■■  wi.vvar  t^v  oroXiJi/  o*rou  which  were  borrowed  more  from  the  Greek 

iv  alijaTi  iTTafvXit'  (rpoa)7fXrutd>>  frw  philotophy,  «*  liii  puquiM  rwjaired  ih«ib* 

roil    naSovt,  oi  tiuaicai  f^Wf,  /U  oi^nit  should  :     Tfl    tCi   aifUiTi   ainov   uirmrAi-vHs 

Koiaipuv  Toi^  jnoTtbovtat  abrCt-   i/  yup  kc-  fiiUcea  TV^  laarcbovrat  atir^  Uif/vHi.     Tts- 

K^liivq  ind  Tob   ^eiov   nvcO/iaraf  Ad  tvi  JJ/v  /dp  aOnv  iKoJ^ae  ri  Jifitn'  wvciipi  Toi^ 

trpot^rou  andi,  ol  iruTevmnef  airii  tlnai  it'  aiirav  i/^acv  ifapriur  i^ovTat,  h>  of 

iSi^pMiroL    fv   oic  olfd   rt  jTopil  Toi  Seoi  iddvvafici  /iht  itapt<!ri,ial  tvtpyQ;  & 

erepjia,  a  W)^,  rt  &  tifi/Jvav  al/ia  r^f  iroptOTo*  h  rj  itvripf  oHroi  irapomn^     TO 

aratv^t.  o^fiai'TUiiv  to*  Ixav  /ihi  al/ia  riv  H  al/ia  era^Aijt  dtrdv  riv  Mym,  SsXiiuta, 

^vnaoitcym',  uU'  cue  i^  avdpurrriav  mrip-  tn  alfut  /ih/  fX"  i  Xfiarit  oCk  if  uvtfpunOT 

luantc',  M».'  in  Oiiof  Anv^uuf.  Corn|>,  with  airipuanc  oU'  hi  r$c  nw  Sioi  An>a^iwf. 
this  tbe  paunge  id  Bi«l.  Tiyph.  S73,  wbieh        ■  Comp.  8«mw^  t.  &  L  S.  146 
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which  ve  httvo  ak%ady  made  a  brief  qnotatioD.  Ite  language,  its 
thoughts,  and  the  silence  of  ancieat  writers,  prove,  that  the  letter  did 
not  come  from  the  hand  of  Justm.  But  the  Christian  simplicity  which 
pervades  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  antiquity ;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed, that  the  author  places  Jud^m  and  Paganism  in  the  same  cate- 
gory ;  that  he  seems  not  to  consider  the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine 
origin  —  and  yet  nothing  properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  compo- 
BitioQ.  Such  an  appearance  can  be  expl^ned  only  on  the  supposition 
of  its  belonging  to  a  very  tfarly  date. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  author  speaks  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence,  would  not  warrant 
ns  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  ;  for  in  a  lively  description,  he  might  naturally  represent  aa 
actually  existing,  an  Institution  belonging  to  the  past.  Nor  does  he  fur- 
nish 03  with  any  certain  chronological  mark,  when  he  styles  liimself  a 
di3ci[>le  of  the  apostles ;  for  so  he  might  coll  himself  as  a  follower  of 
their  writing  and  doctrines.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  passage  in  the  be^nning  of  the  eleventh  paragmj^h  belongs  to  the 
genuine  part  of  the  letter. 

What  follows  after  this,  came  evidently  from  another  hand.  The 
remarks  which  hero  occur  respecting  the  Jewish  poojJe,  respecting  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  orthodoxy  attaching 
itself  t<)  the  decisions  of  the  fathers,  are  not  in  harmony  ^vith  the  pre- 
vailing turn  of  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  which  we  find  in  this  letter. 

Justin  expected,  as  he  informs  us  himself  in  the  Apology  last  cited, 
that  a  certam  individual,  Crescens  by  name,  and  a  cynic  by  profession, 
—  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  then  famous  classes  of  pretended  saints, 
and  used  bis  great  influence  with  the  populace  in  stirring  them  up 
against  the  Christians,  — would  be  the  means  of  his  death ;  for  he  had 
drawn  on  himself  the  particular  hatred  of  that  man  by  unmasking  his 
hypocrisy.  According  to  Eusehius,  Crescens  actually  accomjilished 
what  he  had  threatened :  but,  in  evidence  of  this,  Eusebius  adduces  a 
passage  from  Tatian,  Justin's  disciple,  which  yet  amounts  to  no  proof;  * 
for  Tatian  simply  says  that  Crescens  sought  to  destroy  Justin,  from 
whence  certunly  it  does  not  follow  that  he  actually  accompUshed  his 
purpose.' 

Eusebius  may  be  right,  however,  in  saying  that  Justin  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  account  agrees 
with  a  report  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  and  his  companions,  which 
comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  thron,^h  a  suspected  channel,^  but  yet  possesses 
many  internal  marks  which  are  more  in  favor  of  than  against  its 
authenticity.* 

1  f  19,  oraL  contra  OnecoB.     _  tian  commnnlliM  in  that  a^ ;  that  it  makes 

'  Bavari^  ircpi0a?jlv  vpayuareicaaSai.  no  meniion  of  Crescens,  whcroa*  wo  stioold 

'  In  the  collecEioD  of  the  Mctaptuait  3i-  expert,  if  snchatalcormnrt^rdoinhad  been 

meon.  iavcnted  bv  aome   Granilui,  that  JottiD't 

<   The   fact  that  no  vonderTuI    storiea,  death  voald  be  ascribed  to  the  contrivance 

nolhinfr  strained  or  exaftg;eraicd,  occurs  in  of  Cresccti!:,  and  the  latter,  aa  a  iirincipal 

itj  thai  it  contains  nothing  JnconsiileDt  with  character,  be  made  the  aubject  of  many 

tbe  nmple  relaliow  existing  unoDg  Chiia-  bblea- 
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I  Kext  after  Juatin  follova  his  (Usciple,  Tatian  of  Assyria,  of  wIumd 
!  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Qnostic  sects.^  He  hu 
himself  famished  us,  in  the  only  worlc  of  his,  soon  to  be  mentioned, 
wMch  we  possess,  the  means  of  tracing  the  history  of  his  religious  de- 
velopment. He  was  educated  a  Heathen ;  and  his  extensive  trarels 
afroi%led  him  an  opportunity  of  hecoming  acquainted  with  the  multifa- 
rious kinds  of  heathen  worship  which  then  existed  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Not  one'  among  them  all  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  reasonable 
'  worship.  He  s&w  religion  everywhere  made  an  instrument  for  the  ser- 
vice of  sin.  Nor  could  be  be  satisfied  with  the  fine-epua  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  ancient  fables,  which  represented  them  aa  sym- 
bols of  a  speculative  system  of  nature ;  imd  it  seemed  to  him  dishonor- 
able for  one  to  jom  in  the  popular  worship,  who  could  not  fall  in  with 
the  common  religious  persuasion,  nor  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  goda 
anything  else  than  symbols  of  the  elements  and  agencies  of  nature. 
The  myatcrics,  also,  into  which  he  became  initiated,  seemed  to  him  not  to 
answer  the  exiiectationa  which  they  excited ;  while  the  conflicting  sys- 
tems of  the  philosophers  furnished  no  certain  ground  of  reli^ous  con- 
viction. The  contradiction  which  he  often  observed  in  pretended  phi- 
losophers, between  the  affected  gravity  of  their  costume,  of  their  looks 
and  discourses,  and  the  frivolity  of  their  conduct,  filled  him  with  dis- 
trust. While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  happened  to  light  npon  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  hia  attention  had  been  drawn  by  what  be  had  heard 
concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  these  writings  compared  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks  —  as  might  very  naturally  happen  to  a  Syrian.  As 
to  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  remarks  himself:  "  These  writings  won  my  confidence  by  the 
simjilicity  of  their  style,  the  unaffected  directness  of  the  speakers,  the 
intelligible  account  of  the  creation ;  by  the  predictions  of  future  eveots, 
the  salutary  tendency  of  the  precepts,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
one  (jod."  ^  The  impression  which  he  received  from  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  seems,  accordingly,  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his 
belief  in  the  gospel.^  Having  made  a  visit  to  Borne  while  in  diis  state 
of  mind,  he  was  there  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  veneration. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  wrot«  his  Discourse  to  the  Gentiles, 
in  which  he  vindicates  tho  "  philasophy  of  the  barbarians  "  (fi>omfia  rur 
papfiapat')  against  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  who  nevertheless  had  re- 
ceived the  germs  of  all  science  and  arts  originally  from  the  barbarians. 
In  the  view  he  takes  of  the  rotation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  well  as 
religion  to  Christianity,  we  recognize  the  later  much  more  than  the  earlier 
Justin.  We  have  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,*  that  in  this  work 
the  germ  already  appears  of  that  speculative  and  ascetic  way  of  think- 
ing, which  he  had  probably  brought  along  with  him  from  Syria ;  as  we 

>  f!i>e  Tot.  T.  p.  456.  Titian  eboold  snbasqnentlj  baromcan  anti. 

*  Tatmn  had  therefore  already  been  con-  Jewith  Gnostici  but  wb  have  already  ob- 

^iKcd  of  the  nnteaablenM^  of  polytheJsiD,  terved  (p.  156-7]  that  we  are  br  no  meaiu 

Hid  indeed  bemme  aatiitlcd  that  no  religion  warranted  to  adopt  (Iiif  rappoaidon. 

bat  •  monotheiaiic  one  conld  be  trne.  *  See  p.  1H. 

■  It  woold  be  veij  atraaxe.  tbeo,  that 
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m&j  also  perceive  in  it  some  obscurity  of  s^le  irhich  vas  peculiar  to 
the  Syrians.  He  saya  to  the  Heathens :  "  Wherefore  would  you  excite 
the  religions  of  the  state  to  &  conflict  with  us  ?  And  wherefore,  if  I 
am  unwilling  to  follow  your  religious  laws,  should  I  be  hated  as  the 
most  impious  of  men  ?  The  emperor  commands  us  to  pay  tribute ;  I 
am  ready  to  pay  it.  The  Lord  commands  us  to  serve  him ;  I  know 
how  I  am  bound  to  serve  him :  for  men  are  to  be  honored  after  the 
manner  of  men ;  but  that  God  only  is  to  be  feared,  who  can  be  seen  by 
no  human  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when  bid- 
den to  deny  him,  shall  I  refuse  to  obey,  but  choose  rather  to  die,  that 
I  may  not  appear  both  false  and  ungrateful," 

Next  after  Tatian,  follows  Athcnngoraa,  who  addressed  his  Apology 
(irpta^tia  wtpi  xpioTiavuv')  to  the  empcror  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Com- 
modu3.'  Of  his  personal  history  we  have  no  definite  accounts.  Only 
two  of  the  ancient  writers  name  him, — Methodius,  and  Philip  of  Sida. 
This  PhiUp  of  Sida,  the  last  head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical 
school,  is  the  only  individual  who  enters  into  any  details  respecting  the 
hfe  of  Atheiiagoras ; '  but  the  known  incredibility  of  this  author,  the 
discrepancy  between  his  statements  and  other  mor«  authentic  reports, 
and  the  susj'icious  condition  in  which  his  fragment  has  come  down  to 
na,  render  these  details  unworthy  of  confidence.  Neither  the  remarks 
of  Athenagoraa  concerning  the  second  marriage,  nor  what  he  says  of 
the  ecstacy  of  the  prophets,  whom  he  represents  as  blind  organs  of  the 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Mon- 
taniat ;  for,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  the  Montanists  said  nothing 
on  these  points  tliat  was  altogether  new ;  they  only  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme a  way  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects  and  on  ethics  which  was 
already  existing. 

Of  this  Athenagoroa,  we  have  still  remaining  a  work  in  Defence  of 
tie  doctrine  of  the  liesurrection. 

In  conuection  with  the  Apologists,  we  may  notice  a  certain  Hermias, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  wrote  a  short  satire  against  the 
heathen  philosophers  (SiaavpfiAi  rur  i^u  ^OjiBa^av.'y  Hia  aim  is,  to  bring 
together  a  number  of  absurd  and  contradictory  opinions  from  the  Greek 
philosophere,  without  presenting  anything  positive  of  his  own ;  —  a  pro- 
cedure which  could  hardly  serve  any  useful  purpose  ;  for,  to  convmce 
those  who  had  been  philosophically  educated,  something  more  was 
necessary  than  this  sort  of  declamation  ;  and  the  uneducated  needed 
no  such  precautions  against  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  and  no  such 
negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  We  see  in  Her- 
mias one  of  those  bitter  enemies  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  attacked  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  following  the  idle  Jewish  legend,  pre- 
tended that  the  Greek  philosophy  had  been  derived  from  fallen  angele. 
In  the  title  of  his  book,  he  is  called  the  philosopher;  perhaps  before 

'  See  the  trpRtifoof  Mosheimronccming  IrcnKum.     Ho  reporti  thai  AlhenngorM 

tliB  lime  when  lhi<  Apolo^T  wo  rompoied,  lived  in  the  limei  uf  Hwlrinii  and  of  Anlo> 

Id  the  tii^t  vol.  o!  hie  Coiamcntaiiones  ad  ninnsPiiUi  that  he  presfntcrt  his  Apoli^jr 

bisL  errlcg.  pcrtinentes.  to  Ihese  omperors  ;  and  that  he  wu  cale- 

■  Publialicd  by  Uodwell,  DisEertat.  in  chiit  before  Ciemeot  nt  Alessadria. 
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hia  conversion  lie  wore  the  phllosopher'a  mantle  ;  and,  after  it,  paaaed 
from  &n  eiithusiaatic  admiration  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  extreme 
abhorrence  of  it.  It  tuma  oa  the  differences  of  natural  djapoation  and 
of  the  mode  of  conversion,  whether  the  new  Christian  prmciple  wDl 
geek  after  what  is  related  to  it  in  the  earlier  tranaitjon-ajatem,  or  rather 
present  itself  oiilv  in  stcni  hostilitj  to  it. 

The  community  in  the  yreat  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East — 
that  flourishing  seat  of  learning  —  could  not  fail  to  be  supplied  with 
church -teachers  of  a.  regular  scientific  education  ;  and  the  contact  into 
which  these  were  thrown  with  educated  Heathens,  and  with  the  Gnos- 
tics, whose  native  country  was  Syria,  would  naturally  stimulate  thwr 
literary  activity.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  Theophilos 
became  bishop  of  this  community.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  wrote  an  apologetical  work  in  three 
books,  addressed  to  Autolycua,  a  Heathen,  whose  objections  against 
Christianity  moved  him  to  compose  this  treatise,  in  which  he  dbplays 
great  erudition  and  power  of  thought.  From  this  work  we  have  already 
made  some  extracts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  Theophilus,  who 
wrote  against  Marcion  and  IL'rmogenes,  had  also  composed  commenta- 
ries on  the  sacred  3criptur,.>s.  We  may  here  observe  the  germ  of  that 
exegetical  bent  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  of  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  the  close  of  this  section.^ 

We  have  before  observed,  how  a  tendency,  antagonistic  to  the 
germinant  Gnosis,  grew  out  of  the  reactions  of  the  Johannean  spirit 
in  Asia  Minor — >a  tendency  which  sought  t«  preserve  uncorrupted 
and  in  its  practical  significaucy  the  historical  and  objective  side  of 
Christianity;  but  we  have  seen  also  how  thb  tendency  might  be  mis- 
led, by  its  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  to  surrender  itself  too  much  to  the 
influence  of  a  material  Jewish  element.  And  owing  to  the  common  in- 
terest of  Christianity  and  the  church  in  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism, 
Spiritual  elements  among  which  very  important  differences  otherwise 
existed,  here  came  to  be  combined.  Thus  might  even  those  with  whom 
the  Jewish  element  more  strongly  predominated,  find  in  this  common 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  differences  to  be  overlooked,  a  point 
of  agreement ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Justin,  who  oer- 
tiunly  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  Ebionitism,  and  yet  judged  far 
more  mildly  of  those  who  bordered  on  this  position,  provided  only  they 
did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Gentile  Christians  as  brethren  in  the 
i^lh,  than  he  judged  of  the  Gnostics.     Thus  it  maybe  explained,  why 

*  Jerome  cites,  c.!5  dc  rir,  ill.  a  commen-  possible,  indeed,  tbaL  all  this  rcRira  otiIt  to 

U17  of  Ills  in  evsngelinm  (wlii?K  may  tie-  one  and  the  same  wort.     We  hn™  nolfiin" 

note  Ihe  entire  corpus  ffvangcliorum)  and  more  of  his,  (as  tho  Ijitin  frngmonts  which 

on  the  Provorlis ;  but  adds,  qui  mihi  cnin  co  under  Ihe  niiine  of  T)icot>hilus  do  not 

lapeHorum  voluminuin  alc;;a)idii  et  phrasi  Eajlonp  lo  ttie  present  Theophilus,)  unlcu 

non  ridenCqr  congruere.   But.  in  the  prclaco  other  fn^pnenu  maj  still  bn  found  in  the 

to  his  commenMrr  on  Mntthciv,  he  cites,  CutcniE.   The  examples  wliich  Jerome  f^res 

TrndiilinctlyiCommontiiriGSof  Theophilus:  of  his  method  of  intcrprelntion,  are  remote 

and  in  his  letter  to  Algiuia,   10m.   IV.   f.  from    tho   spirit  of    the    later   Amiochima 

197,  he  cites,  as  it  nccms,  an  explanatory  school ;  for  they  saior  of  an  allegorizing 

harmony  or  synopsis  of  tho  ovansohsis  by  the  fancy,  which,  however,  might  be  expecud 

■ame  author   (qui  qoatuor  evangel istaram  from  his  Alexandrian  cduca.iion,  —  so  ei^ 

in  annm  opus  dicta  compingeni.)      It  ii  to  b«  recognized  in  the  Grst-cited  work. 
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HegetippvM,  a  churcVteacher,  of  strong  Jewish  coloring  and  Jewish 
origin,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Hadnan  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  from  whom  proceeded  the  first  attempt  to  compose  a 
church  history,  should  show  himself  inclined  to  favor  the  anti-Gnostic 
tendency  of  the  church.  In  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor,  this 
father  —  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences  existing 
between  the  communities  which  folloiced  Jewish  and  those  which  fol- 
lowed Gentile  customs,  or  to  convince  himaelf  by  personal  observation 
of  the  agreement  in  essentials  among  all  the  ancient  churches  —  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  some  considerable  time. 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  and  collections  was  embodied  in  five  books 
of  ecclesiastical  events  (jthni  vnopv^fuira  iixXjiBiaonKuii  TTpai'cuf .)  In  prose- 
cuting such  a  work,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  would  adopt  many 
corrupt  traditions  of  Jewish  origin,  and  be  influenced  by  various  errors 
growing  out  of  the  low,  sensual  conception  of  a  Jewish  Christian.  The 
sketch  he  gives  of  James,  who  was  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is 
drawn  quite  after  the  Ebiomtic  taste. ^  From  a  quotation  made  by 
Stephanua  Gobarua,'  a  monophyslte  author  who  lived  near  the  close  of 
the  Mxth  century,  we  might  conclude  indeed,  that,  as  a  decided  Ebion- 
ite,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul ;  for  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
History  of  the  Church,  after  citing  the  words  in  1  Corinth.  2:  9, 
*'  What  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,"  —  he  remarks  this  is  false,  and  those  who  use  such 
laoguage  contradict  tiie  sacred  scriptures  and  the  Lord,  who  says, 
"  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  that  they  see ;  and  your  ears,  that  they  hear," 
Bfatth.  13 :  16.^  If  we  refer  these  words  of  Hegesippus  to  the  above- 
cited  passage  from  Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  accused  the 
latter  of  a  false  doctrine,  or,  at  least,  charged  him  with  having  quoted 
something  as  scripture,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures.  But 
the  concurrence  which  Hegesippus  expresses  ui  the  univei^  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  his  connections  with  the  church  of  Rome,  are  against 
tiiis  supposition ;  according  to  which,  he  must  necessarily  have  been 
opposed  to  them  both. 

By  several  critics  of  church  history  in  recent  times,  the  matter 
has  been  represented  in  a  directly  opposite  way.  Proceeding  on 
the  assumption  tiiat  Hegesippus  was  given  to  the  above-mentioned 
anti-Pauline  Ebionitism,  they  have  wought  themselves  warranted 
to  infer  from  his  testimony  of  concurrence  just  alluded  to,  that 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  ehurch,  and  in  the  Roman  church  particur 
larly,  a  kindred  spirit  prevailed.  But  our  opinion  is,  that  this  argu- 
ment proves  too  much,  and  therefore  nothbg  at  all ;  for,  if  this  result 
were  a  correct  one,  it  would  follow  that  we  must  just  reverse  the  whole 
church  history  of  the  first  centuries,  and  suppose  changes,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication,  but  which  only  would  he  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  more  general  recognition  of  the  apostolical  authority 
of  Paul.     That  the  Roman  church  did  not  take  its  departure  from  a 

•  Gaseb,  1. 11.  c.  33.  '  Munri'  /(if  elpijirfiu  roira  xei  Koraptb- 

*  In  Hiodiu,  cod.  23S,  itaSai  rot)i  rnSrii  ^uftwoc  Tim  it   Suuv 
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fundamental  Jewish  principle,  we  believe  has  been  proved  by  onr  ex 
position  of  tlie  facts.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  method  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, which  erects  a  theory  on  some  obscure,  isolated  passage,  in 
conflict  with  the  more  certain  results  which  flow  from  the  investigation 
of  the  credible  and  plenteous  sources  of  the  ancient  church  ?  And  as 
Hegesippus  believed  that  he  found  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the 
first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,^  where  the  Pauline  element 
is  not  to  be  mistaken,  be  cannot  have  been  an  opponent  to  Paul,  as  he 
necessarily  must  have  been,  if  it  were  really  his  Intention,  by  the  words 
above  quoted,  to  controvert  this  apostle. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  (without  knowing  in  what  connecUon  those 
words  of  HegesippuB  occurred,)  we  may  rather  conjecture,  therefore, 
that  he  made  this  remark,  not  in  opposition  to  Paul,'  nut,  in  his  flaming 
zeal  against  the  adversaries  of  the  sensual  Chiliaam,  who  doubtleas 
might  employ  the  above-cited  passage  from  Paul,  and  otiiers  of  the  like 
character,  to  controvert  the  sensual  representations  of  future  happiness. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  tfie  Eatter  feetival,"  and  re- 
specting the  prophetic  spirit  of  Montanism,  furnished  afterwards,  in 
addition  to  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Apologies  against 
the  Gentiles,  new  materials  for  the  literary  activity  of  these  church- 
teachers.  The  catalogue  of  the  writings  drawn  up  by  Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  already  cited  as  the  author  of  an  Apology 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  shows  on  what  sort  of  mat- 
ters the  attention  of  the  churcb-tcachers  of  Asia  Minor  was  at  that 
time  employed.  We  find  among  them  the  following :  —  Rules  of  life, 
and  of  tiie  prophets ;  of  prophecy ;  of  the  Church ;  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  John  (writings  which,  collectively,  may  have  had  reference  to 
the  great  point  of  the  Montanistic  controversy  ;)  the  Key  (Ji  nJjif)  (per- 
haps also  referring  to  the  same  subject,  and  alluding  to  the  key  of  the 
church  in  the  disputes  about  penitence  ;)  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  day 
(perhaps  with  reference  to  the  controversies  between  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christians  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  Sunday ;)  of  the 
corporeity  of  God  ;  *  iu  defence  of  the  material,  anti-Gnostic  view». 
The  contents  of  the  following  writings  might  also  relate  to  the  contro- 
versy with  Gnosticism  : —  Of  the  nature  of  roan  ;  of  the  creation  ;  of 
the  soul,  whether  from  the  body  or  from  the  spirit ;  of  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  of  truth ;  of  faith ;  of  the  senses  in  obedience  to  faith.' 
The  imjMrtanuc  of  these  topics,  which  entered  so  deeply  into  the  life 
of  Uie  church  in  tliis  period,  gives  us  the  more  occasion  to  regret  the 
loss  of  such  writings.* 

1  Eusch.  I.  IV.  e.  sa.  (jiTei  of  the  rontcnw  of  this  Nook  (rntmcnr. 

*  Ii  mny  be  a  question  in  tart  from  what  rommenlMr.  in  Gen<«.  vol.  II.  opp.  fol.  tt) 
conrce  he  took  llii-so  wonla.  as  it  is  still  nn  eompela  119  10  Hdopl  the  interpretation  ffvm 
unsettled  iwinl  fram  whcni^  Paul  himuiir  hImvc, 

lUiide  (he  lilntion.  *  For  the  ratalogne  of  these  writinp,  M* 

»  See  almve,  »ol.  I.  p.  298.  Enscb.  1.  IV.  c.  96. 

*  rii^pj  irautidtna  Sioi.  These  wonts,  it  '  Comp.  on  (his  point  the  tcHmH  and 
ii  tmi!,  mnv  be  iindcmiood,  —  of  God  vrlio  llioraagh  disquisition  of  my  wnrthj  col- 
appearad  in  the  liodv;  therefore,  of  God  le;)|>iiennd  friend  ProT.  Piper.in  ihu  Siadien 
who  became  man;  but  the  comparison  with  nnd  Kriliken,  J.  IB38,  Istcs  Heft  WonM 
the  tccoiuit  which  (he  cnistworlhy  Origen  that  (he  aathor  migtil  be  induced  10  fumiah 
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A  contemponu-y  of  Melito  was  flie  Claudius  ApoIUoans,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Pbrygia,  whom  we  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 
His  writing,  although  not  so  Toluminous,  treated  on  many  of  the  same 
topics.' 

From  the  school  of  these  church-teachers  of  Am*  Jifinor  proceeded 
Ircnteus,  who,  after  die  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  became  bishop  of  the 
eommunity  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.^  He  stUI  remembered  in  his  old  age 
what  he  had  heard  in  bis  youth  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Polj- 
carp,  concerning  the  life  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apos- 
tlea.  In  a  writing  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  false  teacher  with  whom, 
in  his  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Polycarp,  he  says :  "  These 
doctrines,  tbe  elders  who  preceded  us,  who  associated  also  with  tiie 
apostles,  did  not  teach  thee ;  for  while  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  saw  thee  in 
company  with  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  I  bear  in  remembrance 
what  happened  then,  better  than  what  happens  now.  What  we  have 
heard  in  childhood,  grows  along  with  the  soul  and  becomes  one  with  it ; 
•0  that  I  can  describe  tbe  place  in  which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and 
spake  ;  his  g^ing  in  and  out;  his  manner  of  life,  and  the  shape  of  his 

Krson ;  the  discouises  which  he  delivered  to  tbe  congreffation ;  how 
told  of  his  intercourse  with  John  and  with  the  rest,  wbo  had  seen 
the  Lord  ;  bow  be  reported  tbeir  sayings,  and  what  he  had  beard  from 
them  re3})ecting  the  Lord,  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine.  As  be  had 
received  alt  from  the  eye-mtnesses  of  his  life,  he  narrated  it  in  accord- 
tnce  with  scripture.  These  tbmgs,  hy  virtue  of  the  grace  of  God  im- 
parted to  me,  I  listened  to,  even  then,  with  eagemess  ;  and  wrote  them 
down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
constantly  bring  them  up  agun  fresh  before  my  memory.  And  I  can 
witness  before  God,  that  if  the  blessed  and  apostolic  prcsb^-ter  had 
heard  such  things,  be  would  have  cried  out,  stopped  bis  ears,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  said, '  0  my  good  God !  upon  what  times  bast  thou 
brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  this ! '  and  he  would  have  fled  away 
from  the  place  where,  seated  or  standing,  he  had  heard  such  dis- 
courses."' The  same  spirit  which  expresses  itself  here,  passed  over 
to  Irenffius.  Of  his  peculiar  pracdcal  turn  of  mind,  in  his  mode  of 
conceiving  and  treating  tbe  doctrines  of  faith ;  of  his  zeal  for  tbe  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  and  his  moderation  and  liberality  of  mind  in  all 
controversies  about  unessential  outward  things,  we  have  spoken  before. 
We  have  also  remarked,  that  he  probably  stood  forth  as  a  peacemaker 
between  the  Montanista  and  their  fierce  adversaries.  This  supposition 
accords  roost  fully  with  the  spirit  of  his  writings ;  for  that  he  held 
many  opinions  and  tendencies  which  coincided  with  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
tanism,  and  therefore  contributed  also  to  make  Xertullian  especially 

•oon  &  more  Hmiile  woi*  relnting  to  these  from  ihose  belonging  lo  Apollinnrii  of  TiO- 
mittera,  ustherruitof  hisiealoiu  re^eercbei  dicia;  and  Lhe  fragmcntii  which  are  foand 
daring  a  uries  of  yean  iu  slut  wide  lield  of  )□  Eiisshiiu,  and  in  the  Chronicon  PBgrhnle 
Ihe  ■nrienlfBthenil  Alexandrinom,  were  compared  with  them, 
'  "in  Ihe  Calenai — especiallj  IheCaten*  we  should  have  better  mc«o«  of  detennini 
T,  of  K'      ■  ...        -    ■ --     -.X---*— -I. — 1— 


pgblithcd  at  Leipaic,  1771,  of  JiicephoniB     the  obanuteriatics  orthi«  church-teacber. 
on  ttie  Oelktenrhna  —  tbe  frtt|cmciiu  belong-        '  See  above,  toI.  I.  p.  64. 
ioC  to  thi*  ApoUiiuuia  wen  dul^  seunted        ■  EoMb.  1.  v.  c.  SO 
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dear  to  him,  is  &  circumstance  which,  after  what  has  beea  saJd  before 
respecting  the  relation  of  Montaiiism  to  the  views  of  the  church,  can- 
not possibly  serve  to  prove  that  he  was  a,  Montanist  himself.  If  he 
had  been  a.  zealous  Klontanist,  he  would  hardly  have  refrained,  nhen 
touchini;  upon  any  favorite  theme  of  Montaniam,  to  have  appealed 
himself  also  to  the  new  disclosures  imparted  by  the  Paraclete  ;  but  be 
uniformly  appeals  to  the  scriptures  alone,  or  to  the  traditions  of  those 
elders  of  Aaia  Minor,  We  cannot  possibly  suppose  indeed,  that,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  false  prophets,^  he  means  by  these 
the  Montanistic  prophets  ;  for  he  probably  cherished  too  high  a  regard 
for  the  Montanista  to  do  that :  but  if  he  were  an  ardent  Montaoist,  he 
would  liardly  have  omitted  in  this  case  to  mention,  in  connection  witb 
the  false  prophets,  the  opponents  also  of  the  true  prophets,  since  he 
reckons  together  here  all  that  was  worthy  of  condemnation.  lastead 
of  this,  there  immediately  follows  a  passage  which  marks  the  spirit  of 
IrenEBus,^  as  being  far  rather  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  who  sought  to 
prevent  the  schism  between  the  Montanistic  communities  and  the  o^er 
churches,  who  even  hushed  the  disputes  in  the  controversy  about  Eas- 
ter. "  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  will  judge  those  also  who  excite  divi- 
sionfi,  who  are  destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  and  seek  their  own  profit, 
but  not  the  unity  of  the  church,  —  who,  for  slight  and  frivolous  rea- 
sons, rend,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy  Ute  great  uid  glorious 
body  of  Christ ;  strMuing  in  truth  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  But  all  the  good  they  can  do,  can  never  compensate  the  ev3  of 
schism." 

Any  stamp  of  Montantsm  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  except  in 
those  words  of  Irenseua  where  he  combats  the  extreme  autimontanis- 
tic  tendency  of  those  adversaries  of  John's  gospel,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned on  a  previous  page.^  When  he  speaks  with  so  much  heat  and 
acrimony  agamat  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  ^ft 
iu  the  church,  but  looked  on  everything  that  pretended  to  be  prophecy 
as  nothing  but  the  inspiration  of  fanaticism  or  of  the  evil  spirit,  charg- 
ing tbem  with  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departs 
widely  hideed  from  that  character  of  moderation  which  he  uniformly 
displays,  except  where  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the  GnosticB.  But 
this  simply  shows  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  Ghristm  inspiration,  as  marldng  the  continued 
coDunuui cation  of  life  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  remaric 
which  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  many  expressions  in  his  writings.  In 
this  is  involved  no  essential  character  of  Montanism  ;  for  on  this  point, 
too,  Montauism  simply  exhibited,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  baa 
already  been  3iud,-the  extreme  position  of  a  tendency  of  the  reli^oos 
spirit  which  had  been  existing  long  before  in  the  church.  Moreover, 
if  Iren^us  lays  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  poured 
out  on  women  as  well  as  men ;  and  if  bo  assumed  and  believed  that 

1  Lib.  IV.  e.  33,  (  6.  othtrwiic    Tertnllian   wonld    hlrt    calM 

*  From  the  ver;  manner  in  vrhidi  Tertnl.  him,  aa  he  does  Piocnliu  jam  aAerwarda. 

Ika,  adr.  ValentmiAn,  c-b,  notices  IrenKDS,  "ncwltr." 

w*  may  infer  that  he  wat  no  UoniaoiWi  *  Sc«  above,  pp.  5S6,  &B3 
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he  found  proof  iq  1  Corinth,  tl :  4,  5,  that  &e  prophetic  calling,  by 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  authorized  women  to  speak  in  the 
church  assemlilies ;  even  this  would  afford  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  conoecdoQ  with  Montanism.  But  he  remarks,  at  the  same  tame,  of 
his  opponents,  that  the;  reduced  to  nothing  those  spiritual  ^fts,  which, 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  had  been  poured  out  in  the  last 
times  on  the  human  race.*  And  the  question  now  is,  whether  he  in- 
tended here  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  connected  with  the  first 
appearance  of  ChrbtJanity,  or  one  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
special  epoch  in  the  prosressive  development  of  the  church.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case,  he  would  thus  have  recognized  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets,  but  at  the  same  time  have  sought  to  prevent  a  schism  be- 
tween the  communities  adhering  to  these  prophets  and  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

The  principal  work  of  Irenseus,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  come 
down  t«  us  only  in  the  old  verbal  Latin  translation,  togeliier  with  several 
important  fragments  of  the  Greek  original,  is  his  Rrfutation  of  the 
OtMstic  System,  in  five  books  ;  a  work  which  presents  us  with  the  most 
faithful  transcript  of  lus  mind. 

Many  writings  of  Irenieus,  we  know  only  by  their  names.  He  him- 
self cites  a  work,  wherein  he  had  treated  a  topic  which  seems  to  lie  rfr 
mote  from  the  direction  of  mind  common  to  these  church-teachers ; 
viz.,  "  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Paul,"  his  frequent  use  of  hv- 
peHxUa.^  The  work,  as  we  may  conjecture,  did  not  relate  ^i-titruZor^ 
to  the  peculiar  style  and  phraseology  of  this  apostle  ;  hut  the  tome 
might  he  occasionally  touched  upon  by  Irenseus,  in  attacking  the  an>i> 
tr&ry  method  of  the  Gnostic  exegesis.  He  attributes  this  peculiariW 
of  Paul's  style  to  the  crowd  of  thoughts  pressing  for  utterance  from  his 
ardent  mind ; ' —  an  important  remark  in  ite  bcaiing  on  the  development 
of  the  notion  of  inspir^on ;  for  it  in  fact  implies  a  distinction  of  tJie 
divine  and  the  human  element,  —  the  coMciousness  that  all  is  not  to  he 
traced  in  like  mumer  to  the  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that 
aome  regard  is  to  bo  had  also  to  the  form,  conditioned  by  the  charac- 
teristic individuality  and  self-activity  of  the  man.  Such  a  mode  of  ap- 
prehending the  notion  of  inspiration,  by  which  the  informing  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  conceived  to  preclude  the  natural  evolution  in 
entire  harmony  with  psychologicallaws,  but  rather  gives  that  evolution  the 
form  in  which  it  works,  is  clearly  implied  also  in  many  of  the  ospres- 
uons  of  TertuUian ;  as  when  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not 
always  follow  the  same  method  in  his  apostolical  work — supposes  in 
him  a  progressive  development  of  the  Christian  spirit— asserts  that  he 
was  at  first,  when  the  Ufc  of  grace  began  in  him,  stem  and  uncompro- 
mising ;  but  afterwards  became  milder ;  —  at  first,  like  the  Keophyte, 
E renounced  with  more  empha^  his  opposition  to  former  principles  ; 
nt  afterwards  learned  to  moderate  this,  to  become  all  things  to  all 

>  Ut  donDTD  Spintiu  ftustrentar,  quod  In  et  alibi  osiendinat  hjrperiotii  enm  nleii> 

Dovviniiiis  leniporibiu.  •ecnndnm  pladtani  tsm, 
PittrH,  effunm  «m  in  bamMinm  genu*.  *  Propter  velocitatem  Hrtnonttm  moma 

*Ltb.lILc.T:  QaemadmodnnidainDltia  et  propler  impetmn,  qui  in  ipso  cft,  spirilBi. 
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men.'  Two  oppoute  elements,  &at  a  to  say,  came  together  here  in 
the  catte  of  these  church-teachera :  the  excluMvely  supranatanliatie 
view  of  inspiration,  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  specially  applied  by 
them  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament, — which  supposed 
an  altogether  passive  state  of  the  soul ;  and  the  conception  which,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  was  derived  from  contenh 
plating  the  apoatolicid  writings  in  their  characteristic  individuality,— 
a  conception,  however,  which  uttered  itself  only  in  single  occasional 
remarks,  but  without  attaining  to  any  systematic  and  matured  fonn. 
We  should  remark,  however,  that  Montanism,  in  ^ving  special  proim- 
nonce  to  the  former  notion,  yet  applying  it  only  to  the  properly  pro 
phetic  states,  led  the  way,  by  this  very  meEus,  to  a  mode  of  distingui^ 
ing,  from  this  extreme  point  of  ecstatic  inspiration,  lower  stages  in  which 
consciousness  was  filled  by  the  divine  Spirit,  but  the  human  self-activity 
operated,  as  it  waa  animated  by  that  Spirit.' 

Of  the  writings  belonging  to  this  Father,  which  we  find  noticed  among 
the  ancients,  we  shall  mention,  besides  iJiose  already  named,  only  two 
letters,  ]x>ssessing  an  historical  importance  on  account  of  their  object ; 
for  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  healing  certain  divisons  in 
the  Roman  chureh.  One  of  these  is  addressed  to  Blastus,  who  was 
probably  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  fact  stated  in  the 
appendix  to  Tcrtulhan's  Prescriptions  may  have  been  not  without  some 
foundation;  that  Blastus  had  occasioned  a  division  in  the  Roman 
chureh,  by  adhering  to  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  holding  Easter.  This  accords  fully  with  tiie  times  of  the  Bo- 
man  bishop  Victor.  Perhaps  to  this  he  united  also  several  other  Judus- 
iog  notions. 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter,  with  whom 
Irenteus,  in  early  youth,  had  lived  in  the  society  of  the  venerable  Poly- 
carp,  and  who,  as  it  seems,  had  pushed  Monarchianism,  or  the  doctrine 
of  one  only  Creator  of  all  existence,  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  make 
God  the  author  of  evil.^ 

1  PnaluB  (ulhoc  in  Kralin  mdis,  fervenler,  la/rapxiac,  $  "tpl  roB  /^  dvat  riv  9cbv  xaai- 

<Bt  adhuc  Neophytua,  adverxtu  Jurtaiamum ;  r^  Kntwv.    The  firsi  part  of  this  tilte  m>v 

postinodutn   cl    i|)ae   uia   omnihnn    omnia  doabllcss  be  iindentonl  tODinn.  th&tFk»i- 

rnlnms,  ul  omces  IniTarctnr,    c.  Marcion,  nns,iisiiGno»McDii»list,h(iddenied  thedoe- 

lib,  I.  c.  90.  trine  at  Ihe  fimapxia :   but  wiib    ihis,  (b« 

*  Tiiuf  Tertnllian  (liilingnishes  what  Panl  Kcond  pan  does  not  njrrec ;  for  the  woidi 

(1  Corinih.  7)  Ml  fonh,  on  the  ground  of  cannot  refer  to  any  inA  fact,  as  that  Flori- 

the  common  principles  of  Chrigiimiilv,  ai  nu»  held  to  an  Bbsolutclj  evil  principle,  Or 

kiaaan  routuci.  and  what  he  (aa^lit  as  re'velo-  a  Bcmiiirce,  as  Ida  aoihor  of  an  imperfeet 

lioii  of  the  dirine  Spirit ;  Cnm  arj;o,  qui  ae  lyslem  of  the  wotW.    In  this  case,  the  tills 

fldclcin  dixerat,  adjecit  poalea,  Bpiriluto  Dei  must  have  run  thng  :  Ilepi  nw  ^  ^voi  StAv 

K  habere,  qnod  nemo  dubilsret  eliam  de  r/ni  ttooiTiv  koxuv.     KoUiing  else,  therefore, 

(ideli,  idciroo  id  dixit,  nt  libi  apostoli  fai-  can  be  andenlood,  ibao  thai  it  wu  the  de- 

tigium  rodderel;  pniprie  enimapoitoli  Spii^  sign  of  Irenwni  to  ihow  how  the  Monarchian 

lum  Sanctamhabent,  inoperibuipropheiiiB  doctrine  ought  to  he  maintained,  eo  ai  not 

et  efBcacia    rirtuium    docamentiiqiie    lin-  to  make  the  pa  ipj^  the  ip:^  rCn  vzn/ex 

gnaruni,  non  ex  parte,  quod  creteri.     Es-  and  thai  Florin,  Iherefore,  had  made  God 

b>rtal.  caatitatii,  c.  S.  theaathorof  evil, either  by  tnchine  a  ijiteiM 

*Finm  the  title  of  (ha  book,  aa  it  ia  died  of  absolute  predeatination,  — which  nan; 

by  Eusebini,  1.  T.  c.  S6,  it  ii  difflcalt  to  mak«  nnedncatcd  Chriatians  dcrireil  from  passagw 

out  what  there  was  pecaliar  in  the  opinions  of  the  Old  Tatament,  too  liienllj  iiii£r- 

of  Horinns.    He  tute  ii  ai  follow*:  Tltpt  stood,  (acawdtnj;  to  Origtn,  Phitoc*L  c  I, 
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One  of  Irenajus'  disciples,  according  to  Phodue,*  was  Hippolytua, 
who  took  an  important  place  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  Of  his  works,  however,  but  a 
few  fragments  still  remain.  True,  the  testimony  of  Photiua  does  noi 
suffice  of  itself  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Irenseiis :  but  since,  as  appears  evident  from  his  citation,  he  had  be- 
fore his  eyes  certain  statements  of  Hippolytua  himself  respecting  his 
relations  to  Irenrens ;  since  there  is  nothing  in  this  writer's  theological 
drift,  so  far  oa  we  con  understand  it  from  the  fragments  and  titles  of 
his  works,  —  if  we  may  form  any  judgment,  from  these  titles,  of  the  sub- 
jectrmatter  and  tendency  of  his  labors  as  an  author,  —  which  contradicts 
this  supposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  favors  it,  wo  may 
allow  the  fact  to  have  been  so. 

Hippolytus  was  a  bkhop.  But  as  ncitlier  Easebiits  nor  Jerome  woa 
able  to  name  the  city  in  which  he  was  bishop,  we  can  say  nothing  more 
definite  on  the  matter ;  and  neither  those  later  accounts,  which  transfer 
hie  hishojjric  to  Arabia,'  nor  the  others,  which  place  it  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Rome,^  deserve  eonaideraiion.  Certainly,  there  is  much  in 
&vor  of  the  supposition,  that  his  field  of  labor  was  in  the  East ;  hut,  rai 
ttie  other  hand,  much  also  which  seems  to  sliow  that  it  was  hi  the  West. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  easily  admit  of  being  reconciled  with  each 
other,  by  distinguishing  the  different  periods  of  his  life ;  and  the  very 
drcumstance,  that  hia  field  of  labor  was  at  different  times  in  dtfTerent 
countries,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  indefiniteness  which  we 
observe  in  the  ancient  accounts. 

The  com],letc  list  of  hia  writings  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  testi- 
monies in  EuBubius  and  Jerome  ;  the  notices  of  his  works  which  are 
found  on  hia  statue,*  dug  up  in  the  year  1551,  near  Rome,  on  the  road 
to  Tivoli ;  the  aocounls  of  Photius ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu,*  a 
Nestoriau  author  in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  this  list  we  see  that 
he  composed  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  exegetical,  dogmatic,  po- 
lemical, and  chronological;  besides  homilies. 

We  shall  mention  none  of  bis  writings,  except  those  which,  on  account 


irSpumu.]  —  or  bj  makini;  God  ihu  iTcator  exi^lini;  oiit  of  God. 

of  an   nbi^olutely   evil   being,  whi-llier   ft  '  Cod.  131. 

eonicioiDi  or  an  nnronsoioas  oni;  (a  iJ.v~)  '  AcmnJinK  (o  ihe  conjccinra  or  lonw 

Aicfiin.  if  Florin  had  bnrelj  eniertained  one  aoihore,  PoriuA  Fumanns,  or  Ailen  in  Ara- 

of  thonimiDunGnoHlicdoitrinexconcerning  bia;  —  a  report  wliidi  |Kriiu|i9  oriiiinaled  in 

the  oriifiii  t>(  i-vil,  Irensus  would  not  h.ive  a  nii^ronrcption  of  the  paiu^c  in  Eusebina, 

•aid,  thnt  no  oiher  herclif  had  ever  as  yet  1.  VI.  c.  SO. 

Tcntnrcd  lo  hrinj;  fi>rwanl  such  views.   And,  *  Portna  Romanna,  OsUn. 

inorvovcr,  wljcn  EiiM)iiu«  Kays,  thai  Florin  *  lie  Is  reiiroscnicd  silting  on  hiH  epiaco- 

•nbscquiiwly  hat!  allowed  hiinsclf  to  Ijc  ear-  Ml  chnir.  /.aUcipa  or  Opoi'or:  under  him 

lied  Bwny  liy  the  doctrinei  of  Valcnline,  is  the  Biulcr.ryele  of  sixleen  yean,  which 

and  Ii¥na.'ui  had  been  induced  by  this  fact  he  prepared.  lavCn-  iKxruScnacTiipivoc,  upon 

(O  write  hia  book,  frcpi  iyiouio^.  ngainit  him,  whieli  there  U  a  critical  essay  in  liie  second 

jacc  aliove  the  accoaut  of  Ihe  Gnostic  ays-  toI.  of  IdelcrV  Handlmcb  der  Chronologic, 

(ems,)  it  seems  certainly  lo  follow  from  lliil,  p.  314.     An  engraving  of  (he  monument 

thai  the  gircvious  doctrinea  of  Florin  were  iIkIF  i«  io  be  fiiand  in  the  fir^t  vol.  of  Fab- 

Mf  Grtoilic.    We  may  conceive,  then,  that,  nHna'  editloD  of  the  works  of  Hippolyloa. 

when  Florin  perceived  the  unlenableness  of  *  In  Assemani  Bibliotbecu  onentolis,  T 

a  theoiy  which  phued  tbe  caaM  of  evil  In  III.  F.  L 
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of  the  topics  the;  discuss,  are  worth;  of  notice  in  an  hUtorical  point 
of  vieir.  In  respect  to  thosa  of  an  exegetical  character,  Jerome  eigiu- 
fies,  that  he  anticipated  Origen  in  giving  the  example  of  more  fiill  aod 
co[nou3  expositioQS  of  scripture,  and  that  Origen's  friend  AmbroBins 
had  advisea  the  latter  to  follow  the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have 
somewhere  met  with  Origen,  either  at  Alexandria,  in  Palestine,  or  Ara- 
bia ;  since  Jerome  cites  a  homil;  of  Hippoljtus  in  praise  of  the 
Saviour,  which  he  had  pronounced  in  Origeu's  presence.'  His  exege- 
tas,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  feir  remaining  fragmenta,  was  of  the  alle- 
gorizing kind. 

In  me  catalogue  of  his  writings  found  on  the  ancient  monument 

occurs    a   work:    "CJctpTooicmi'iuavr^clafyiiieotaiirBiiaiiiil'DJf.      TtuS    Cail 

hardl;  be  a  commentary  on  these  two  books  of  scripture,  though  Je- 
rome seems  to  cit«  a  commentar;  of  Hippoljtus  on  the  Apocaljpse  ; 
but  the  title  denotes  rather  a  treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  The 
title  which  Ebedjesu  gives  to  the  work  also  agrees  with  this  suppoeidon. 
We  ma'ft  conceive  it,  then,  to  have  been  the  design  of  this  trea&e  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  these  scriptural  books,  and  to  vindicate  them 
against  the  objections  of  the  Alogt.  If,  in  this  case,  it  would  appear 
tiiat  Hippoljtus  was  an  opponent  of  the  ultra-Antimontanists,  yet  with 
this  accords  the  fact,  also,  that  he  bad  written  a  work  on  the  cKarit- 
mata?  It  might  be  taken  into  consideration,  moreover,  that  by 
Stephanos  Gobarus  the  judgments  of  Ilippolytus  and  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  respecting  the  MouUtniats,  are  set  one  against  the  other ;  so 
that  we  may  conclude  tbe  former  belonged  with  the  defenders  of  the 
Montanists.  Whether  the  le^iXiua  vpitf  Taiov,  which  Ebedjesu  ascribes 
to  him,  ought  here  to  be  brought  also  into  the  account,  ([upon  the  sup- 
position, namely,  that  this  Gains  was  the  warm  opponent  fo  Idoataaism,) 
cannot  be  cert^nly  determined. 

A  work  against  thirty-two  hereeies  is  cited  as  belonging  to  Hippoly- 
tus.  It  ends,  according  to  Photius,  with  the  heresy  of  Noetus.  He 
stated,  as  Photius  cites,  that  he  had  avtuled  himself  in  this  work  of  a 
series  of  discourses  by  Irciueus  against  these  false  te.ichcrs.^  His  trea- 
tise agunst  Noetus,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  probably  formed  the 
couclusion  of  the  work,  we  have  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion. 

We  have  besides  from  him  a  writing  of  little  importance,  concerning 
AntichrUt,  with  which  also  Fhodus  was  acquainted.  The  same  com- 
piler cites  from  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  from  which  be  adduces 
the  noticeable  fact,*  that  Hippolytus  set  the  end  of  the  world  at  five 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  tbe  circumstance  of  his 
fixing  on  a  period  more  remote  tiian  it  was  commonly  represented  to  be 
in  the  early  church,  we  discern  the  effect  of  the  tranquil  times  which 
the  church  then  enjoyed  under  Alexander  Severus. 

>  Perhaps  much  lij;ht  would  belhrownon  the  exhibition  of  the  ■poatoticbBdilion  mn 

Ihe  hiilOiT  of  the  Epiphany  uid  ChriaimnB  two  difltreot  prodoclioiw. 

feativalB,1fihe«ehDmilieshwlbeeDpreMrred  ■  The  wordi  of  Photiiu  we:  Tnfrroc 

to  our  limes.  (Hie  alpicaf)  ^  ^T""'  t^JXoit  ijn>piii6i¥ai 

'  It  cinnot  be  dclennined  with  entire  cer-  jfuJoOrrDr  Elptrwuoc'  uv  soJ  onvi^i'lB- 

tuntj,  whether  lhi«  worii  bore  tiK  title:  mJam^   mnai/ievat   rodi  tA  fitfiiwr  tff 

'Atroaioiix^    napuioaic  tripl  xapia/ianju,  or  amrmxtraL 

wliethei  the  work  on  tbe  charismMa  and  '  Cod.  303. 
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In  the  list  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  found  on  the  monument  of 
vhich  we  have  spoken,  occurs  a  irpm-pnrrutav  wpif  it/Jip™«w.  It  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  doubted,  that  this  is  the  same  treatise  from  which  Theodoret, 
in  his  tpofiariK,  quotes  several  passages,  under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a 
queen  or  empress,  (irp*r /jnodfcji,  )  which  passages  Fabricius  has  collec- 
ted in  bis  edition  of  Hippoljtus.  The  subject-matter  of  them  cor- 
responds with  the  title  which  the  work  bears  on  the  monument.  It  ia 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gbriatian  faith  for  the  use  of  a 
heathen  lady.  The  Severina  referred  to  ^must  therefore  hare  been  a 
queen  or  empress.  But  the  name  Severina  can  hardly  be  quite 
correct ;  —  it  should  be  Severa  ;  —  and  there  b  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  was  Severa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  FhiUp,  the  Arabian.' 


The  iheoloyiral  development  of  the  Nbrth-Afriean  Church  preserved 
a  character  aliogether  peculiar  to  itself.  The  theological  spirit  that 
prevailed  hei-e  was  continually  shaping  itself  into  a  more  settled  form, 
from  the  time  of  TertuUian  to  that  of  Auguatin;  and  afterwards, 
tbrow'jh  Augustin,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  over  the  whole  "West- 
ern church. 

TertuUian  presents  special  claims  to  attention,  both  as  the  first  rep- 
resentative ot  the  theolojpcal  tendency  in  the  North-African  church, 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  Montanistic  mode  of  thinking.  Me  was 
a  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  spirit,  of  warm  and  deep  feeUnga; 
inclined  to  give  himself  up,  with  his  whole  soul  and  strength,  to  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  atenily  to  repel  everything  that  was  foreign  from  ■ 
this.  He  poeaessed  rich  and  various  stores  of  knowledge  ;  which  bad 
been  accumulated,  however,  at  random,  and  without  scientific  arrange- 
ment. His  profoundness  of  thought  was  not  united  with  logical  clears 
nesB  and  sobriety  :  an  ardent,  unbridled  imagination,  moving  in  a  world 
of  sensuous  images,  governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  disposiljon, 
and  bis  previous  training  as  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  easily  impelled 
him,  especially  in  controversy,  to  rhetorical  exaggerations.  Wlien  he 
defends  a  cause,  of  whose  truth  he  was  convinced,  we  often  see  in  him 
the  advocate,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  collect  together  all  the  argument* 
which  can  help  his  case,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  true  argnmeuts 
or  only  plausible  sophisms ;  and  in  such  cases  the  very  exuberance  of 
his  wit  sometimes  leads  him  astray  from  the  simple  feeling  of  truth. 
What  must  render  thb  man  a  phenomenon  presenting  special  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  historian  ia  ^e  fact,  that  Christianity  is 
the  inspiring  soul  of  bia  life  and  thoughts ;  that  out  of  Christianity  an 
entirely  new  and  rich  iuner  world  developed  itself  to  his  mind :  hut  the 
leaven  of  ChriBtiaoity  had  first  to  penetrate  through  and  completely 
refine  that  fiery,  bold,  and  withal  nigged  nature.  We  find  the  new 
wine  in  an  old  bottle  ;  and  the  tang  which  it  has  contracted  there,  may 
easily  embarrass  the  inexperienced  judge.  TertuUian  often  had  more 
within  him  than  he  was  able  to  express :  the  overflowing  mind  was  at  a 
loss  for  suitable  forms  of  phraseology.     He  had  to  ereaU  a  language 
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for  the  new  spiritual  matter, — and  that  out  of  tiie  rude  Punic  Latin, — 
without  the  aid  of  a  logical  and  gramiaatical  education,  and  as  he  waa 
hurried  along  in  the  current  of  thoughts  and  feelings  bj  bis  ardent 
nature.  Hence  the  often  difficult  and  ohscure  phraseology  ;  but  hence, 
too,  the  original  and  striking  turns  in  his  modes  of  representation.  And 
hence  this  great  church-teacher,  who  unites  great  gifts  wiLh  great  fail- 
ings, has  been  so  often  misconceived  by  those  who  could  form  no  friend' 
ship  with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  so  ungainly  a  form. 

Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus  was  bom,  probably  at 
Carthnge,  in  the  later  times  of  the  second  century.  His  father  was  a 
centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  at  Carthage.  He  was,  at 
first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rhetorician ;  nor  did  he  embrace  Chris- 
tianity until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  tbcn  obtained, 
if  Jerome's  account  is  coiTCct,  the  office  of  presbyter ;  whether  at 
Rome  or  at  Carthage  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  latter  place  Ls,  in  it- 
self, the  most  probable  ;  since  in  different  writings,  comiwsod  at  differ- 
ent times,  he  discourses  like  one  who  was  settled  in  Carthage  ;  though 
the  reports  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  for  the  former.'  Tertul- 
lian's  conversion  to  Montanbra  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  its 
affinity  ivith  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  and  of  his  feelings. 

His  writings  run  through  the  widest  range  of  topics  relating  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  to  Christian  life ;  and  it  ia  here  particularly  important 
to  distinguish  those  of  his  works  which  bear  the  stamp  of  Montanism, 
from  those  in  which  there  are  no  traces  of  that  error.^ 

'  The  wordii  of  Eniebins,).  II,c.  3:  r^  mnj  be  foand  in  mj  Mono^rnph  on  (1>ii 
liaj'jora  Int  "Fu/iiif  Xa/iTrpuv,  do  not  »ny  spirit  of  Tcrtalltan.  I  will  liufe  only  add  a 
direttly,  Ihat  when  a  Chrislinn  he  took  an  few  remarks  in  rcferen™  in  [he  oliji-elirin* 
importtinl  place  in  the  Roman  chui'ch ;  but,  made  iiRainst  what  1  have  asserted.  Tit  Vi- 
ftwordinc  (o  the  connection,  inHj  vcrv  well  von  Colin.  The  pwwcK  concemins:  fiw«* 
mean,  iliat,  before  Ilia  TOniersion  to'tliris-  and  mortificaiions  cannoLai  nil  be  ronhid- 
lianitv,  he  stood  in  high  repute  nt  lionic  n9  ercit  as  an  evidenre  of  the  Moiitoiiiam  of 
B  jiirisooni'ull  (for  (he  ariiilrary  transUiion  l!ic  author |  for  avolanlBryiiffdcrri;- wnsecr- 
of  KafinuB  —  "inter  nOKtros  tcripioret  ml-  Ininlr  resorted  to  by  many  who  were  no 
modaia  clams" — must  at  all  cvciils  lie  MonlanistK.  The  expression,  "jt^unia  coii- 
rejected:)  Imt  we  Ini^'ht  then,  to  \k  mre,  jimBcrc,"  nii;;lit,  allhoujjh  not  reeesMirily, 
■till  inf^r,  that,  if  Terlullinn  livnl  at  Kmnc  he  iinilerslood  as  refeniii?  to  a  —  not  Mon- 
wben  a  Heathen,  and  enjoyed  there  an  hii^i  Innl-'Lii:  —  tnprrpotiiio,  (coniinuniion  of  fiui- 
a  repamlion,  it  is  also  profinble  that  he  iv.ij  iii^'  fivm  Fndiiy  to  8alnrd«y,  on  which  no 
there  first  clothed  «'ilh  a  npirilnal  ofttce.  Montnnisl  fahted.)  Beside*,  the  whole  man- 
Jerome  says  that  ho  had  been  moved  to  ner  in  which  penitence  a  here  sjioken  at, 
ombraeeMontanism.bytheenvyandmlQm-  llio  sjiirit  of  Bcnilcness  wliirh  breathes 
niea  of  the  Roman  clergy.  But  such  (.roric*,  ihroiiHli  every  remark,  does  not  mivot  nf 
with  which  the  ancient  fathers  were  hi  ape  Montani^m.  As  to  ihe  work  on  tii  imcrip- 
to  impose  on  themselves,  are  always  vciy  Eidhi,  1  do  not  find  myself  led,  in  reviewing 
siupielous;  because  the  inelination  was  but  il,  to  alter  mv  opinion  of  il.  ns  not  having 
too  strong  to  ascribe  invariably  to  some  ont-  orijiinntecl  in  Romanism.  Thcwiirda."  alius 
ward  cauiie  any  defection  from  Iho  Catholic  libcllii9hnnepw]nmsu<tincInt.''rontr.  Mai^ 
church  10  llie  heretics ;  and  Jerome,  in  par-  cion.  1.  1.  c.  S,  Tertullian  miplit  nse  eon- 
ticnlar,  aIthons"h  he  respected  the  cnlliedra  ceming  a  work  written  already,  no  matter 
Petri  in  iha  Roman  chuTch,  was  yet  ineline<l  wlielher  hv  himself  or  by  some  other  per- 
to  repeat  over  bad  stoties  alioQt  tlie  Roman  ton,  personifying  it  aa  an  advocate.  From 
clergy,  who  had  occasioned  him  so  much  ihe  circumstance,  thai,  in  the  symbol  of 
annoynnee  during  bis  resilience  in  Rome,  faith,  c  13,  the  doctrine  of  crealion  ^kw 
especially  after  the  death  of  Damains.  He  nolhuui  is  made  partienlarly  prominent,  it  by 
was  particularly  prone  to  accuse  tbem  of  no  means  follows,  (hot  he  had  already  had 
envy  towards  ureat  talents,  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  Hennogenps ;  for, 

'  A  more  full  ioTestigaiion  of  this  topic  CTen  in  tbe  controveraj  with  the  Guostict^ 
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It  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine,  whether  TertuUian  always  re- 
mained in  Uie  same  coonectjon  with  the  MontaDistic  partj,  or  whether, 
at  some  later  period,  fae  again  inclined  more  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  middle  path  between  the  two  parties. 
The  reports  of  Augustin  *  and  of  Prsodestinatus,*  as  well  as  tiie  account 
given  hy  the  latter  '  of  a  Montaniatic  work  of  TertuUian,  in  which  he 
labors  to  diminish  the  number  of  controverted  points  between  the  two 
parlies,  favor  indeed  Ibe  latter  supposition ;  and  on  this  bypothoeis 
maay  writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  moderately  Montaniatic,  or 
which  merely  border  on  Montanism,  might  be  assigned  to  a  different 
period  of  his  life.  These  accounts,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  worthy 
of  credit.  From  the  disposition  of  Tertullian,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, that  he  would  persevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had  once 
shaped  out  for  blnsself,  and  oidy  become  the  moro  obstinate  by  oppo- 
sition. The  distinct  sect  of  I'ertidliamstt,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes  no  evidence  in  favor 
of  that  supposition  ;  for  it  is  possible  that  this  sect,  holding  to  the  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  Tertullian,  had  been  formed  at  a  later  period,  when 
separated  from  the  correspondence  with  the  Montaniatic  churches  in 
Asia, 

The  study  of  Tertullian's  writings  had  manifestly  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  Cyprian  as  a  doctrinal  writer,  Jerome 
States,  after  a  tradition  which  was  ssud  to  have  come  from  a  secretary  of 
Cyprian,  that  the  latter  waa  in  the  habit  of  reading  something  dsuly 
from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  em- 
phatically the  Teacher.* 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labors,  and  the  most  important 
writings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  said  enough  in  various  places. 
We  shall  only  mention  hero  a  remarkable  work  of  Cyprian's,  his  three 
books  of  testimonies,  (tcstimonia,)  consisting  of  a  collection  of  the 
most  important  passages  of  the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
the  scheme  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  collection  waa  intended 
for  the  use  of  a  certain  Quirinus,  who  had  requested  the  bishop  to  draw 

tliis  ar^le  waa  necessBrilr  made  n  promi-  Hermogeneg.    The  wbj  in  which  he  tpeaki 

Dent  point ;  and  Ihe  conneclion  in  which  [he  oT  lh«  em>n>tion  of  tlie  Logos,  rannot  be 

KOids  Ihere  stand,  inlimatee  that  it  vrai  Ctia  colled  Montanistjc ;  for  he  expresses  himself 

Gnostics,  rather  than  Ilerraogenes,  whom  after  the  wme  manner  in  the  Anologetkni, 

he  had  in  ntlnd.    Besides,  it  is  certain  from  c  SI.    And  on  the  passage  in  tlie  l«ok  d« 

c.  SO,  that,  when  Terlnllian  wrote  this  hook,  patientia,  c  1,  compare  the  remarlu  on 

Hermogenes  had  alreadj  come  out  with  his  p^e  619. 

peculiar  opinions  ;  bat  it  cannot  possibly  tm  '  Hatres.  86. 

proved,  that  IlermogGncs  might  not  hare  *  H.  86. 

broached  his  opinions  a  great  while  before  '  H.  !6. 

Tertntlian   wrote   his   book   agninst  him.  *  Da  magistrum,  said  he  to  his  secretary', 

From  the  cnrsory  manner  in  which  Tertul-  Jerome  de  vifis  illnstrihnp,  c.  53.    To  sec 

lian  speaks  of  liirn  in  the  Prescriptions,  wo  wlial  Use  he  ninkes  of  Tertullian')  writ- 


might  conjecture,  that  he  was  then  consid-    inf^,  compare  partimlarly  Ihe  writings  of 
cred  bj  him  as  a  person  of  no  threat  impor-     Cyprian  de  orotione  dommica  and  de  pati- 

raniuie  willt 
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tance ;  and  Ihnlil  was  not  nntit  the  Monianis-  cntia  with  Tertulti 

ticinlerestwasauperaddcdtoollieroccnsiona  lubjcctii;  and  de  idolomm 

of  bosiilitv.  that  he  was  led  to  engnge .  in  a  the  Apologeticns. 
IIUir«  detiiiled  attack  uf  the   dutiritici)  of 
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np  fbrhim,  a3  a  daily  exercise  and  aid  to  the  memory,  a  short  abstract 
of  this  sort,  embracing  the  essential  points  of  scriptural  fiuth  and  prac- 
tice. As  Cypriaii  calls  him  "mj  son,"  it  cannot  have  been  a  bishop 
or  presbyter  for  whom  Cyprifm  had  prepared  a  collection  of  this  sort, 
to  be  used  as  a  guide  m  imparting  rehgious  inetmction.^  When  we 
compare  together  tbo  introduction  to  the  second  and  to  the  third  books, 
it  becomes  very  probable,  that  the  individoal  to  whom  Cyprian  wrote 
was  a  layman  of  his  own  church,  whom  he  would  assist  in  making  him- 
self perfectly  familiar  with  the  practical  truths  and  most  important 
rules  bearing  on  all  the  principal  relations  of  the  Christian  life.*  Thia 
collection,  then,  would  serve  to  show  the  intimate  connection  subsisting 
between  the  bishop  and  those  members  of  his  flock  who  were  solicitous 
ftbout  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  bring 
each  individual  to  a  more  fanuliar  acqu^ntance  with  the  divine  word ; 
a  wish  whi^h  he  particularly  expresses  in  the  beautiful  words  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  preface  to  the  first  book :  "  More  strength  will  be  im- 
parted to  thee,  and  the  insight  of  thy  understanding  will  continually 
grow  clearer,  if  tbou  searchest  more  carefully  through  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament,  and  diligently  pemsest  all  parts  of  tiie  holy  scriptures ; 
for  I  have  only  drawn  for  thee  a  little  out  c^  the  divine  founttun  to  send 
tbee  in  the  mean  time.  Thou  canst  drink  more  copiously  and  satisfy 
thyself,  when,  with  us,  tbou  also  approachest  to  the  same  fountain  oa 
dirine  fulness,  to  drink  after  the  same  manner." 

The  particular  rules,  which  Cyprian  sets  foi-th  and  aupports  with  pas- 
sages from  scripture,  evince  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  conn- 
terac^g  the  erroneous  notion,  that  it  would  be  paesible  to  eatirfy  the 
demands  of  the  gospel  and  to  obtain  salvation  by  a  mere  outward  pro- 
fession and  observance  of  Christian  ceremonies ;  but  at  the  same  time 
also  show  how  important  he  felt  it  to  be,  that  the  l^ty  should  be  deeply 
impressed  with  reverence  for  the  priestly  order,anderBtoodaccDrdingti> 
the  principles  of  the  Old  T^tament. 

In  the  same  country,  not  long  after  Cyprian,  followed  a  writer  known 
to  us  only  by  a  production  of  some  importance  on  account  of  ite  beai^ 
ing  on  the  history  of  Christian  manners  and  of  Christian  worship, 
namely,  Commodian.^  His  work  is  composed  in  verse,  and  entitled 
Rulei  of  lAving  (Instructiones,  exhortations  and  admomlions.)  He 
describes  himself  in  the  preface  as  one  who  had  formerly  been  devoted 
to  Paganism,  and  bad  been  led  by  the  study  of  the  I^ble  to  see  the 

'  As  we  mtfcht  be  led  lo  sapposa  rrom  been  intcTHlcd,  then,  to  Krre  a 

di(  wordi  at  the  be^nning,  '"qiiibus  non  li~"     "  "       ''-  '"  "'"  --'---"- 

Um  traci»sBe,  qnani  trEPlaniibns  msferiam  m  ... _ 

prsbuisae  virlcanmr,"     On  this  mpposition  view  expressed  above,  bofrcvcr,  It  Ibo  n 

wo  coald  onl^  presume,  that  he  hnd  prcpar-  natami  one. 

od  the  coUertion  as  an  assistant  fur  a  dca-        ^  QuK  esse  fedlia  et  Dtilia  I^entibiu  poa- 

COn  or  B  caterhier,  a  doctor  audiei^iam.     But  Bunt,  dnm  in  brcTiarnm  paucB  digcsta  M 

the  following  words  show,  that  the  eollcc-  velociier  perlegnntiii  el  frequentei  itenui- 

tion  wan  also  designed  for  the  purpose  oF  tnr. 

iinprcs>in|{  deeply  on  the  memory,  I'j  frc-         '  Gennndiiu,  [c  15.)  has  nothing  more  10 

qoent  penual,  eeitain  important  passages  ibj  about  hitn,  than  what  might  be  galhend 

and  doctrinal  of  (criplore.    It  must  have  bj  any  one  onE  of  his  writiDgg. 
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TUiitjof  Pagamfim,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.'  He  intimates 
that  as  he  believed,  with  the  great  majority,  death  to  be  the  end  of 
man's  personal  existence,  he  was  especially  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
an  eternal  and  divine  life,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  scrip- 
tures.' He  complains  of  himself  as  one  who,  by  falling  into  sin  after 
li^tism,  had  subjected  himself  te  the  penance  of  the  church :  this  he 
confesses  in  his  aadress  to  the  poenitentes,^  whom  he  exhorts  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  mortification  for  their  sins,  but  not  to  despair ;  to  seek 
after  the  physician  and  the  right  means  of  cure,  and  not  to  separatd 
themselves  from  the  church.*  And  in  encourapng  his  diristian  breth- 
ren to  the  conBict,  he  says  that, he  docs  not  in  self-exaltation  address 
them  aa  the  just  one.*  Considering  the  extent  to  which  the  hierarchi- 
cal element  flourished  in  North  Africa,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  ob- 
Berve  how  he  ventures,  though  a  layman,  to  ai^monish  and  censure  even 
the  clergy.  While  avaricious  teachers  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed 
by  presents,  or  induced,  hy  the  respect  of  persons,  to  be  silent,  where 
they  ought  to  have  reproved  sinful  conduct,  he  felt  constrained  to  rouse 
the  misled  Isuty  out  of  their  security.®  We  discern  the  more  free  spirit, 
incapable  of  bowing  the  knee  to  priestly  dignity,  which  had  passed  over 
to  hun  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christian  spirit,  however,  in  these  admonitions,  which 
evince  bo  lively  a  zeal  for  good  morals,  is  disturbed  by  a  material  Jew- 
ish element,  a  crass  Chiliasm  ;  as  for  example,  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  lordly  masters  of  the  world  should  in  the  millennium  do  memal  ser- 
vice for  the  saints.' 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  church  enjoyed  quiet, 
perhaps  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  refers  to  the  recent  peraecu- 
tions,  to  the  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the  schisms  of  Feticisdmus  and 
Novatian.  The  author  testifies  himself,  that  he  wrote  in  the  third 
century.* 

We  have  still  to  mention  here,  as  belonging  to  the  same  church,  Ar- 
nobius,  although  he  discovers  a  doctrinal  training  more  particularly  bis 
own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  North-African  church,  at  least  in  the  time 
when  he  appeared  aa  a  Christian  author,  seems  to  have  exercised  no 
influence  on  him ;  —  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  conwder 
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the  free,  independent  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  hare  come  to  Chi» 
tianity,  through  the  reading  of  tbe  New  Testament,  espe<nally  the  goB- 
peld.  He  was  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in  Nuntidia,  under  the  teign  of 
the  emperor  DioclctiaD.'  His  writing  bear  testimonjr  of  tbe  lilenij 
acquirtiiDeiits  considered  necesaarj  for  a  rhetorician  in  so  considerable 
a  city.  Jerome  narrates  in  his  chronicle,  that  AmolnuB,  who  till  then 
had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  was  mored  by  a  dream  to  em- 
brace the  faith  ;  but  that  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  applied,  ItDowiug  lus 
hoatility  to  Christianity,  would  not  trust  liim,  and  that  hence  Araobios 
was  led  to  write  his  apologetic^  wor^,  (the  septem  libros  digputatianam 
aiveriiis  genlea,)  to  prore  to  him  the  lionesty  of  lus  conrictions.  This 
story  has  come  to  be  aoapected  as  a  foreign  inlerpoUliDn  ;  for  certainly 
it  standi)  here  wholly  out  of  place.  That  all  this  should  have  talfen 
place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantme,  (in  the  year  326,)  is  a  mani- 
fest anachronism.  Amobius  appears,  moreover,  like  one  who  had  been 
led  to  the  f^th  after  a  long  protracted  examination,  and  not  by  a 
sudden  impression  from  dreams.  The  work  does  not  show  the  mrice, 
who  was  still  a  catechumen,  but  a  man  already  mature  in  his  convic- 
tions, if  he  was  not  orthodox  according  to  the  views  of  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  for  these  reasons 
to  reject  the  narrative  entirely.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark,* how,  by  such  impres^ons,  many  were  prepared  for  convemou. 
By  tisia,  indeed,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  his  conversion  waa 
due  wholly  to  such  impressions ;  —  his  own  woi^,  we  must  adnut, 
would  tpeak  against  this.  But  if  Amobtus  was  devoted,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  passages  about  to  be  cited  that  he  was,  to  blind  heathen 
superstition,  it  is  so  much  the  leas  improbable,  that  powerful  outward 
impressions  were  requisite,  in  order  that  the  sealous  Pagan  mi^t  be 
induced,  in  die  first  instance,  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  Chris- 
tianity. But.  however  this  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
bad  been  convinced  of  die  truth  for  some  time  before  he  offered  him- 
self for  baptism  ;  —  a  (act  easily  explained,  especially  when  we  ccm- 
sider  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  His  apologetical  work  seems  to 
hare  been  written,  it  is  true,  inconsequence  of  an  impulse  from  within, 
and  not  by  any  outward  occasion.  But  it  may  have  been,  also,  that 
his  determination  to  make  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and  to 
appear  as  a  public  defender  of  Christianity,  had  been  cwiceived  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  that  it  was  with  this  determination'  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bishop.  Subsequently,  the  bishops  were  often  too  little 
disposed  to  mistnut  those  who  became  Christians  from  oatward  mo- 
tives. But  that  a  bishop,  in  these  dubious  times  of  the  church,  when 
he  saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself  with  bitterness 
against  Christianity,  should  fear  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  malitnons  spy, 
is  not  so  improbable.  And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  doijrts 
at  once,  Amobius  produces  his  Apology.  He  speaks  of  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  in  himself  by  Christiamty,  in  the  following 
manner :  >  "  0  bhnd  mfatuation !     But  a  short  time  ago,  I  worshipped 

>Bicn>07ni.deTir.  illutr.  cT9.  *  Ste  toL  t  p.  ti.  *LA.Le.a>. 
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the  images  thathsd  joat  come  from  the  furnace  of  the  smith,  the  gods 
Uiat  had  been  shaped  on  the  anril  and  by  the  hammer.  When  I  saw  a 
smooth  worn  stone,  besmeared  with  oil,  I  addressed  it,  as  if  &  living 
power  were  there,  and  from  the  senseless  stone  prayed  for  benefits  to 
myaelf,  thus  doing  foul  dishonor  even  to  the  gods,  whom  I  esteemed  as 
such,  when  I  supposed  them  to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  ima^ned 
that  thej  dwelt  in  such  things.  Now  that  I  have  been  led  by  so  great 
a  Teacher  in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is." 

As  to  the  time  when  Amobius  wrote  bis  work,  he  gives  it  himself, 
when  he  s&ys,^  that  it  was  1050  years,  or  not  much  less,  since  the  build- 
ing of  Rome.  This  would  coincide,  according  to  tlie  ^ra  Vaironiana, 
then  commonly  adopted,  (the  building  of  Home  being  T53  B.  C.,}  with 
the  year  297  of  the  Christian  era.  But  tbi^  cannot  stand  so  ;  since 
the  work  contains  evident  allusions  to  those  persecutions  under  Diocle- 
tian which  first  broke  out  in  the  year  S03.^  We  must,  therefore,  either 
suppose,  that  Amobius  adopted  some  other  era  than  the  common  one, 
or  that  the  exact  number  did  not  occur  to  him,^  or  that  he  had  wiitten 
on  the  work  at  different  dmes.  He  says  to  the  Heathen :  *  "  If  you  were 
aiiimated  by  a  pious  seal  for  your  religion,  you  should  long  ago  have 
ra&er  burned  those  writings,  and  demolished  those  theatres,  in  which 
the  scandal  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in  shameless  plays.  For 
why  did  our  scriptures  deserve  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  our 
places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed,  in  which  the  Supreme  God  ia  wor- 
shipped, peace  and  blessing  invoked  on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  the 
army  and  the  emperor,  joy  and  peace  on  the  lining  and  those  wbo  have 
been  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  ;  —  in  which  nothing  else  is 
heard,  but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest,  and 
pure ;  ready  to  commonicate  of  their  substance,  and  to  become  kinsmen 
of  aU  thoee  who  are  united  in  the  same  bond  of  brotherhood  ? " 

Moreover,  the  objection  brought  by  the  Heathens  against  Christian- 
ity, which  moved  Amobius  to  write,  (as  he  says  himself,)  indicates  the 
point  of  time  in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  it  was  precisely  tbe  same  charge 
which  had  occasioned  the  Diocleuau  persecution ;  namely,  the  public 
cdtunides,  which  had  arisen  because  the  worship  of  the  gods  had  been 
supplanted  by  Christianity,  and  because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  their 
protection  and  aid.  Amobius  justly  replies  to  this  :  "  If  men,  instea.d 
of  relying  on  their  own  wisdom,  and  following  their  own  devices,  would 
bat  make  the  experiment  of  following  the  sfdutary  and  peace-brin^ng 
doctrines  of  Christ,  how  soon  would  the  face  of  the  world  be  changed, 
and  iron,  mstead  of  subacrviug  the  art  of  war,  be  ccHivorted  into  imple- 
ments of  peace ! " 

Important  as  the  Roman  church  became,  through  its  outward  eccle- 
siastical influence,  and  throagfa  the  influence  of  the  pcdi^oal  el^oent  of 
the  Boman  spirit  on  tbe  development  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  fron 


>  Lib.  II.  c.  71.  not  accnrale.    *nias,  lib.  t  e.  13,  hs 

*  8m  Tot.  I.  p.  UT. 

■Tbti  a  the  BKMt  twlnral  (nppMilion : 


8oc  Tot.  I.  p.  UT.  TrecenCi  >aat  uini  fenne,  mintu  yd  pW 
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the  first  compar&tively  barren  in  respect  to  all  theological  science,  ^c 
care  for  the  outward  being  of  the  church,  which  here  became  predom- 
inant, seems  early  to  have  aupprcsaed  the  interest  in  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence. But  two  individuals  appear  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
eocleMasUcal  authors,  among  the  Roman  clergy,  neither  of  whom,  how- 
ever, could  be  compared  perhaps  with  a  TertuliiaQ,  a  Clement,  or  an 
Origen  —  the  presbyter  Cfuua,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Mnntanists,  and  the  presbyter  Xovatian,  who  baa  also 
been  mentioned.  Of  the  writings  of  the  former,  none  have  come  down 
to  us.  OF  the  latter,  we  have  some  biief  expositions  of  tiie  more  im- 
portant Chiisban  doctrines,  particularly  of  the 'doctrine  of  Christ's  divin- 
ity, and  of  the  Trinity.  According  to  Jerome,  (§  70,)  this  work  was 
an  abstRict  of  a  larger  work  by  Tertullian.  At  all  events,  however, 
this  author  was  sometliing  more  than  a  mere  follower  in  the  direction 
of  some  other  man's  mind.  He  shows  thivt  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 
Without  possessing  the  power  and  depth  of  Tertullian,  be  bad  a  more 
decidedly  intellectual  bent.' 

Kext  we  have  from  him  a  writing  on  the  Jewi»h  lawt  retpectinfffood^ 
consisting  of  a  playful  allegorical  exposition  of  them,  with  the  de^gn 
to  show,  that  they  aro  no  longer  obhgatory  on  Christians.^  We  see 
from  this  production,  that  it  was  written  by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  church  by  persecution,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  constant 
correspondence  with  them,  and  sought  to  guard  them  from  being  led 
astray  by  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics ;  all  which  suits  perfectly  to  & 
Roman  church,  Rome  being  the  residence  of  a  multitude  of  Jews.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  to  see  how  this  writing  could  hare  come  from  a  pres- 
byter ;  —  the  author  speaks  as  no  one,  at  that  time,  but  a  bishop,  coulil 
speak  to  his  church.  We  know,  moreover,  from  the  letter  of  Como- 
lius,  that,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  Nova^n  had  not  removed 
from  Rome.  We  must  therefore  call  to  mind  the  relation  in  which  No- 
vatian  stood  to  the  churches  which  acknowledged  him  as  their  bishop ; 
and  it  b  the  most  natural  hypothesis,  that  he  wrote  this  work  under  the 
first  persecution  of  Valerian,^  by  which  so  many  bishops  were  separated 
from  their  churches. 

We  may  mention  last,  as  belon^ng  to  the  Roman  church,  a  man 
whose  felicitous  and  dramatic  representations,  seized  from  the  life,  re- 
plete with  good  soose,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively  Christian  feeling,  give 
him  an  important  place  among  the  Apologists  of  this  period  —  Minn- 
ciua  Felix,  who,  .wcording  to  Jerome,  before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
danity,  had  acquired  reputation  at  Rome  as  an  advocate.  He  lived, 
probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  but  before  Cypriui, 
irtio  aviuled  himaelf  of  his  writings.     We  have  already  had  occasion  to 

I  Honubui'a  adrsnarj,  the  Roman  tnsh-  *  Jerome  nunn  thii  worit  as  one  whEdi 

ap  Corneliiu,  Menu,  in  Enaeb.  L  VL  c.  Vi,  came  from  Novaiian,  and  also  twa  ihIink, 

manlleatly  lo  atlnde  to  ihii  wriling,  whea  ob  Ihe  latiliath  and  on  drenmdston.  dted 

.  Im  ealls   Novstian :    b  iayiiaTunil^,  6   tTK  ^  Novatjan  ai  two  leUerg   ihai  had  pr«- 

ittAjaiooTUCK-  inioT^joK  bsepaovtOT^.     A  ceded   this  letier  lo  hia  chnrrh ;   in  wWdi 

mniuk  which  donhtlew  hinu  also  nt  the  letteri  he  deiigned  to  ihow  quB  tit  to* 

bet,  Ibal  *anh  a  phenomenon  wai  not  lo  drcnmdaio  et  qood  ittmai  tabbatiua. 

— ■^■n—  among  tlie  dagj  of  Anm.  *  See  vol  L  p.  ISI. 
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make  some  extracts  from  tlus  Apologetical  Dialogue,  whicK  ia  entitled 
tbe  Octaviua. 


We  pass  now  to  the  teachers  of  tbe  Alexandnan  school,  concerning 
whose  relatioD  to  the  progressdve  development  of  the  church,  we  have 
spoken  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  Of  the  individual  whom  we 
&id  named  as  the  first  enuuent  teacher  of  this  school,  Fanteenus, 
(novnuvor,)  the  philosopher  converted  to  Ghristj^uiity,  no  written 
remans  have  reached  ns.  Our  only  knowledge  of  him  is  through  his 
diBcn)le  Clement. 

iStug  Flatnut  Clemtnt  first  became  a  Chrietiaii  at  the  age  of  manhood : 
hence  he  classed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned  the  sinful  service 
of  Paganism  for  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received  from  him  tlie  for- 
giveness of  their  sing.^  He  convinced  himself  of  tlie  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  free  inquiry,  after  he  had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  systems  of  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  divine  things  known  at 
his  time  in  the  cultivated  world,"  This  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
bad  conducted  him  to  Christianity,  led  him,  moreover,  after  he  had  be- 
come a  Christian,  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  Christian  t««chers  of 
different  tendencies  of  mind  in  different  countries.  He  informs  us,^ 
that  he  had  had  various  distinguished  men  as  his  teachers :  an  Ionian  in 
Greece ;  one  from  Ccclo-Syria ;  one  in  Magna  Grecia,  (Lower  Italy,) 
who  came  originally  from  Egypt  ^  an  Assyrian  in  Eastern  Asia  (doubt- 
less Syria ;)  and  one  of  Jewish  descent,  in  Palestine.  He  finally 
took  np  his  abode  in  Egypt,  where  he  met  witii  the  greatest  Gnosticus, 
who  had  penetrated  most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  scripture.  This 
last  was  doubtieas  none  other  than  Pantasnus.  Eusebius  not  only  ex- 
plains it  so,  hut  also  refers  to  a  passage  of  Clement*  in  his  Hymtypoaet, 
where  lie  had  named  Tiim  as  his  instructor.  Perhaps  when  Pauteenus 
entered  on  the  missionary  tour  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  Cle- 
ment became  his  successor  in  the  othce  of  catochist,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  still  later,  a  presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  perse- 
cution under  Scptimius  Sevcrus,  in  the  year  202,  probably  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  Alexandria.^  But  after  this  Juncture  the  history  of 
his  life  and  place  of  his  residence  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  We 
only  know,  tiiat,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
he  was  at  Jenisalem,  whither  e. en  at  this  early  period  many  Christians, 
especially  ecclesiastics,  were  accustomed  to  travel,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  with  tiieir  own  eyes  the  places  rendered  sacred  by 
the  memorials  of  religion,  partly  for  the  benefit  which  might  be  d» 
rived  from  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  these  countries,  in  elucidating 
the  scriptures.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  prison  on  account  of  the  faJA,  recommended  him  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  whither  he  was  travelhng,  by  a  letter,  m  which  he  called  him 

>  Pcdagofc.  lib.  n.  c  S,  f.  IT6.  *  Strom.  Ub.  I.  £  1T4. 
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a  viHnoua  and  tried  maa,  and  intimated  &at  he  was  already  knoim  to 
the  AntJochiana.' 

We  have  three  toorkt  from  hifl  hand,  which  form,  aa  it  were,  a  ooa- 
nocted  aeries ;  aince  bis  starting  point  ia  the  idea,  that  the  divine 
teacher  of  mankind,  the  Logon,  first  conducta  the  rude  Heathen,  sank 
in  BJn  and  idolatry,  to  the  faith  ;  then  progreBsively  reforms  their  lives 
by  moral  precepts ;  and  finally  elevates  those  who  have  undergone  this 
moral  purification  to  the  profoundcr  knowledge  of  divine  thingg,  which 
he  calls  Gnotit.  Thus  the  Logos  appears  first  exhortiDg  simiers  to 
repentance,  converting  the  Heathen  to  the  &ith  (  rpoTpamxot ;)  then 
as  forming  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  converted  by  hia  discipline 
( iraiJayayic )  ;  and  finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gnosis  to  those  who  are 
purified.*  This  fundamental  idea  ia  the  conducting  thread  of  hia  three 
works,  which  still  remain,  —  the  apologetical  or  protreptic  ;  the  etMcal 
or  pedagogic  ;  and  the  one  containing  iAe  flem^nts  of  tJu  Onorii,  or  the 
Stromata.^  Clement  was  not  a  man  of  systematic  mind.  Many  hete- 
rogeneous element)  and  ideas,  which  he  had  received  in  his  various  in- 
tercourse with  different  minds,  were  brought  together  in  him  —  afact 
which  occasionally  becomes  evident  in  his  Stronutta,  and  which  must 
have  been  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  his  HypotypoMi,  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  if  Photius  rightly  apprehended  him.  By  occasional  lightning 
flashes  of  mind,  he  operated,  without  doubt,  to  excite  the  minds  of  his 
cUsciplcs  and  readers,  as  we  see  particularly  in  the  example  of  Ongen. 
Many  fragmentary  ideas,  sketched  with  masterly  power,  and  containing 
the  germs  of  a  thorough,  systematic  theological  system,  lie  scattered 
in  his  works,  amidst  a  profusion  of  vain  and  hollow  speculations, 

As  regards  his  Stromata,  it  was  his  express  design  in  this  work,  aa  he 
testifies  in  many  places,  to  bring  together  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  truth 
and  error  out  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  systema  of  the  Chris- 
tjan  sects,  in  connection  with  fragments  of  the  true  Gnosis.  Each  should 
find  out  for  himself  what  suited  hia  case ;  it  was  his  (ura  to  excito  rather 
than  to  toach ;  and  he  often  purposely  only  hinted  at  the  truth,  where 
he  might  fear  to  give  offence  to  the  oelievera,  (iriondofc, )  who  were  as 
yet  incapable  of  comprehending  these  ideas.  The  eighth  book  of  this 
Tork  Is  wanting ;  for  the  fragment  of  dialectical  investigations,  which 
at  present  appears  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata, 
evidently  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  jVs  early  as  the  times  of  Pho- 
tius, the  eighth  book  was  already  lost.* 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  itntrmuoat  of  Clement,^  in  which 
he  probably  gave  samples  of  dogmatic  investigations  and  expositions  on 
the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  Fragments  of  tlus  wdrk, 
consisting  of  short  expositions  of  some  of  the  catholic  epistles,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin  translation,'  perhaps  also  the  (ra^ 

>  Enseb.  Ub.  YI.  c.  1 1 .  dengnalton  U  thai  lime  for  woiki  <^  mil- 

*  KaSapitv  trpdf   TVuoHif   lmrqtei6TiiTa    celtuieom  conMnU. 
rirpwi&rt'  tJi-  ^j^"^  ttna/ihr^  X"^oat        *  VM.  Cod.  111. 

ti^  ixonahi^tv  Toti  Uyra.    Pndi^^.  1. 1.        'ProbahlTilihonMbetntnslBtad:  Skelcb- 
es,  (hading   general   onllbw*.      BoSdm 
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ment  of  the  iiiXo/ai  Ik  tOv  irpoftp-uijv,  beloDg  to  this  class.  From  the  larger 
work,  it  was  customary  to  make  abatracta  on  pariicutar  parta  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  for  common  use,  and  several  of  these  abstracts  have 
been  preserved  to  onr  times ;  which  may  have  contributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  work. 

There  ia  some  mystery  about  the  fragment  of  an  abstract  from  the 
writings  of  Theodotiis,  and  of  the  itSamalUa  ivaniht^  (that  is,  of  the  theo 
sophic  doctrine  of  Eastern  Asia)  which  has  been  preserved  among  the 
works  of  Clement ;  —  a  document  of  the  highest  authority  in  relation 
to  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  in  perhaps  the  fragment  of  a  critic^  col- 
lection, which  Clement  had  drawn  up  for  his  own  use,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Syria.  Of  Clement's  work  on  the  time  of  the  passover,'  and 
of  his  dissertation :  Tic  i  au&iicvoc  n'^oiwior,  which  furnishes  so  much  in- 
fonnation  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals,  we 
have  spoken  ah^ady  on  a  former  occasion. 

Origen,  nith  the  surname  Adamantios,*  was  bom  in  Alexandria  in 
the  year  185.  In  connection  with  his  early  culture,  it  is  important  to 
remark,  that  his  father  Leonidcs,  a  devoted  Christian,  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured, a  rhetorician,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  him  a  good  literary 
as  well  aa  a  pious  Christian  education.  Both  had  an  abiding  influence 
on  the  direction  of  his  inner  life  :  the  development  of  mind  and  heart 

Eroceeded,  ia  his  case,  with  equal  step ;  a  striving  after  truth  and  after 
oliness  continued  ever  to  be  the  actuating  tendency  of  his  life.  As 
we  have  remarked  before,  that  the  Bible  at  that  time  wtls  not  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  study  of  the  clergy,  but  was  also  the  devotional  book 
of  families,  so  we  may  see  from  the  example  of  Origen,  that  a  wise 
use  was  also  made  of  it  in  the  business  of  education ;  and  we  may 
observe  at  the  same  tdme  its  happy  eficcts.  Leonidcs  made  his  sod 
commit  daily  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  memory.  The  boy  took 
great  delight  in  hia  task,  and  already  gave  indications  of  his  profoundly 
inquidtive  mind.  Not  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense, 
which  his  father  gave  him,  he  required  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the 
passages  he  had  committed  to  be  fully  opened  out,  so  that  Leonidcs 
frequently  found  himself  embarrassed.  The  father  chided,  indeed,  his 
inconsiderate  curiosity,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  satisfied,  as  became  his 
years,  with  the  literal  sense  ;  but  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  promising 
talents  of  the  youth,  and  with  a  full  heart  thanked  God  that  he  had 
^ven  hiiD  such  a  son.  Often,  it  is  said,  when  the  boy  w.aa  asleep,  he 
would  uncover  hb  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
designed  t«  prepare  his  dwelling,  and  congratulated  himself  in  possess- 
ing such  a  treasure. 

The  trait  just  alluded  to  in  the  early  character  of  Origen  discloses 

*  Of  ■  kindred  tinlMre  doalnlfss  were  a1<i>  manti'ne  bonds,"  bat  nUher  the  inlerpreW- 

Ihc  oonlenu  of  Ihe  writing  which  Entiebius  tion  of  Jerome :  "  from  hi»  iron  diligetii*, 

dies:    SnukKi  huJuiauiaraiic,  7   Tpdf   muc  u  wc   romnionlj  expreu  it."     Henre   h« 

•InuAu^nTaf.  wns  also  rolled  rnnnutTiic  and  i:i^n'"por. 

>  In  ™sc  [his  surname  were  given  to  him  Yet  Eusebius,  1.  VI  c,  H,  seemi  to  rite 

after  his  death,  we   mast  not  follow  the  this  cognomen  as  one  which  Otigta  bon 

•trained  inieqiretHlion  of  Pholius,  c,  1 18,  from  the  Urat. 
"becaoM  Orij^en's  proofs  resembled  ada- 
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to  OS  already  that  tendency  of  mind,  which,  nnevenl;  developed,  and 
misled  by  a  wrongly  conceived  opposition  to  the  contrary  error,  betrayed 
him  into  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation ;  but  under 
more  favorable  conditi(»is,  and  with  the  helps  and  applisncea  necessary 
to  die  harmonious  education  of  the  biblical  interpreter,  would  have 
made  him  a  thorough  and  profound  expositor  of  &6  scriptures.  By 
his  father,  this  inclination  was  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  Bat 
if  the  btellectual  and  religious  bent  of  Origen  was  detennmed  at  mi 
early  period  by  the  inSuonce  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
this  inclination  must  have  soon  found  means  of  nourishment,  and  ripened 
to  maturity.  As  we  afterwards  beiJome  acquainted  with  Origen  from 
his  writings,  there  is  incontestable  evidence  of  the  influence  which  Cle- 
ment had  exerted  on  his  theological  development ;  we  find  once  more 
in  his  works  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  latter,  systematically  un- 
folded. Now  it  is  certain '  that  he  was,  at  least  when  a  hoy,  a  scholar 
of  Clement  the  catechiat.  But  a  youthful  indiscretion  of  Origen  (here- 
after to  be  noticed)  into  which  he  was  led  by  a  grossly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  sacred  scripture,  proves,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  still  at  a  far 
remove  from  the  theological  direction  of  his  later  years ;  and  he  says 
of  himself,  in  allusion  to  this  false  step  of  his  youth :  "  I,  who  once 
knew  Christ,  the  divine  Logos,  only  according  to  the  flesh  and  the 
letter,  now  no  longer  know  him  so. ' '  It  is  quite  evident  from  this, 
ib&t  the  education  of  his  father  had  more  influence  in  giving  the  fir^ 
reli^ous  direction  to  the  mind  of  Origen,  than  the  instructions  of  Cle- 
ment, and  that  the  influence  on  blm  of  the  Alexandrian  theolo^cal  spi- 
rit belongs  to  a  period  of  development  still  later  in  his  life.  We  admit 
that  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  continues  to  rest  on  the  history  of  tus 
early  tr^ning,  which  tjie  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to 
clear  away.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with 
Origen ;  and  this  great  teacher,  too,  must  be  numbered  with  those  m 
whom  the  early  direction  ^ven  to  the  feelings  by  a  pious  education  has 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  too  intellectual  tendency  of  their  later  studies. 
I'he  above-mentioned  persecution  which  befel  the  Christians  in  Egypt 
under  the  reij^  of  Septimius  Severus  gave  the  youth  of  dsteen  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  ardor  of  his  faith.  The  example  of  the 
martyrs  fired  him  witii  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  was  ready  to  avow  him- 
self a  Christian  before  the  pagan  authorities,  and  expose  himself  to  ce^ 
tain  death. 

'  According  ra  Eawbias,  I.  TL  c  6.  Atsx-  LVI.G.II.    Tet,  slai  1  the  earlier  inflanKC 

ander,  hblrop  of  Jenualem,  wlio  was  either  oF  iheie  men  on  the  edamion  of  Origen 

born  in  Aieitandria,  or  had  come  there  in  !■  involred  in  an  ohscnrilj,  wliicb  our  defi- 

hit  yoalh  to  plae«  himaelf  ander  the  in-  dent  means  of  infbnnaiian  will  not  enable 

alrnctiona  of  il»  ralechisw,  seems  indeed  to  n»  to  dispel. 

him  in  his  letter  to  Origen,  that  the  htlter        *  In  MatUi.  T.  XV.  \  3,  ed.  Hnet.  t.  3C9: 

had  enjoyed   the  society  of  PHnteniiis  a1-  'Hfidc  <&,  Xputrir  dcou,  Tiv  Uyov  mv  itai, 

Ihoujch  not  directly,  ihHt  he  whs  his  icholnr:  Kati  aapua  «ij  mrd  rd  ypofv"  fvri  va^aoMt' 

"  We  rcc<^Tii»e  as  olir  fnthcn,  those  blessed  rtf,  v6v  oi«rt  yevouKovTef.    And  T.  XI 

men  who  have  p>ne  before  lu,  Panleeniu  t  17,  irhere  be  ipeaki  of  an  interpretaiioa 

and  Ciamcnl,  who  was  my  master,  ind  has  of  the  ecriptnres  for  ihe  iiAoifftipoi:  "H^Bif 

been  uscfal  to  me,  and  whoever  besides  be-  di  of  eiixoiitvoi  IS  HirStiac  Hyecr-  d  ml 

lonsi  10  tlie  number  of  thefe  men,  ihrai/^  XfHmiv  icon  urd  aupica  tynim/ar,  iiXi 

nlan  /  became  acqumaltd  wiA  you.     Euieb.  viv  aiiin  yniCmiiovnc. 
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Such  vas  the  zeal  of  the  enthusiastic  Chnfltifin  youth :  quite  differ- 
ent was  the  judgment  of  the  prudent  Chrietian  man,  who  better  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  Christian  syatem  of  morality,  from  the  study 
of  that  system  itself,  and  from  contemplating  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the 
apostles.'  He  acknowledges,  that,  on  the  question  whether  the  danger 
ought  to  be  evaded  or  met,  no  genera]  rule  can  be  liud  down,  but  every- 
thing depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  and  on  the  call ;  that  it 
requires  Christian  truthiulness  to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual 
case.  "  A  temptation  which  overtakes  us  without  any  meddling  of  our 
own,"  he  saya  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  we  should  endure  with 
fortitude  and  confidence ;  but  it  is  fool-nardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we 
can."  *  And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Christ,  who  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  death  from  making  his  last  jour- 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  Paul,  who  was  not  to  be  hindered  from  going 
to  that  city  by  the  voices  which  warned  him  of  what  awaited  him  there, 
he  adds :  "  We  say  it  behoves  us  neither  at  all  times  to  avoid  danger, 
nor  at  all  times  to  meet  it.  But  it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian 
philosopher  to  examine  and  decide  what  times  require  that  one  should 
withdraw  himself,  and  what,  that  he  should  stand  fast,  ready  for  the 
conflict,  without  withdrawing  himself,  and  still  more  without  fleeing."  * 

When  the  father  of  Origen  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  son 
felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death  along  with 
him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  been  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose,  his  mother  knew  of  no  other  way  to  dettun 
him,  than  by  conceding  his  garments.  Then  the  love  of  Christ  so  far 
exceeded  all  other  emotions,  that,  seeing  himself  prevented  from  sharing 
in  his  father's  imprisonment  and  death,  he  wrote  to  him,  "  Look  to  it, 
that  thou  dost  not  chMige  thy  mind  on  our  account." 

Leonides  died  a  martyr ;  and,  as  his  property  was  confiscated,  he 
left  behind  him  a  helpless  widow,  with  six  young  children  besides  Ori- 
gen. The  latter  was  kindly  received  into  the  family  of  a  rich  and  noble 
Christian  lady  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  characteristically  displayed 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  that  which  he  had  recognized  as  the  true 
fiuth,  showing  how  much  he  prized  it  above  all  things  else.  His  patron- 
ess had  become  devoted  to  a  certain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  those 
Gnostics  who  so  often  resorted  from  Syria  to  Alexandria,  with  a  view 
to  propagate  their  system,  after  having  so  modified  it  as  to  suit  the 
Alcxandriau  taste.  This  man  she  had  adopted ;  and  he  was  allowed 
to  hold  his  lectures  at  her  house,  which  were  attended,  not  only  by  the 
friends  of  Gnosticism  in  Alexandria,  but  also  by  others  of  the  true  faith 
who  were  curious  to  hear  something  new.  But  the  young  Origen 
would  not  be  restrained,  even  by  respect  for  his  patroness,  from  freely 
expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  ;  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  because  he  would  be  obliged  to 
join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic,  and  thereby  express  his  fellowship 
irith  him  in  the  faith. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  himself  from  this  condition  of  depen- 

iHereftntoHanh.  14:13;  — I0:S3.       * &i  HatUi.  T.  X  }  S3.       *I..c.  T.  ZTLt  1 
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dencc.  Hi3  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philology  and  literature,  whicli 
he  had  cnntinued  to  cultivate  after  the  death  of  his  father,  placed  him, 
at  Alexandria,  where  Buch  knowledge  waa  particularlj  valued,  in  a  con- 
di^on  to  gain  hia  own  subsistence  h/  pving  instruction  on  these 
sabiccts. 

Having,  br  his  various  attainments  and  ^fts  of  mind,  hy  his  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  tho  gospel,  and  by  his  pure,  exemplary  life,  acquired  a 
name  even  among  the  Heathens,  he  was  applied  to,  now  that  the  office 
of  catechiat  at  Alexandria  had  been  made  vacant  ia  the  peisecution, 
hy  a  number  of  Heathens,  who  were  seeking  for  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  3ie  young  man,  some  wer« 
conducted  to  the  faith,  who  afkrwarda  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or 
teachers  of  tho  church.  By  this  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  himself  more 
and  more  the  hatred  of  the  fanatic  multitude ;  especially  since,  without 
regard  to  his  own  danger,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  fiiith,  not  only  visiting  them  in  their 
dungeons,  but  accompanying  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  in  the 
very  face  of  death  refreshing  them  by  the  power  of  bis  faith  and  ardor 
of  his  love.  Ofien  waa  he  rescued  by  Providence  from  threatening 
danger,  when  soldiers  had  already  surrounded  the  place  where  he  re- 
sided, and  he  was  obliged  to  oscape  secretly  from  one  house  to  another. 
At  one  time  he  waa  seized  by  a  band  of  Pagans,  who  dressed  him  in 
the  robes  of  a  priest  of  Serapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  arrayed,  to 
the  steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
palm,  which  ho  was  bid  to  distribute,  in  the  customary  manner,  to  those 
who  entered.  Origen  did  as  he  was  biddou,  but  said  to  those  to  whom 
he  presented  the  branches,  "  Receive  not  the  idol's  palm,  but  the  palm 
of  Christ."  ^ 

The  successful  labors  of  Origen,  in  imparting  religious  instruetioa, 
drew  on  him  the  attention  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
induced  to  confer  on  him  tho  office  of  a  catcchist  in  the  Alexandrian 
church.  To  this  office,  however,  no  salary  was  then  affixed ;  and  as 
he  now  wished  to  have  it  in  bis  poww  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
labors  of  his  spiritual  calling  and  to  his  theological  studies,  without  be- 
ing interrupted  or  withdrawn  from  them  by  foreign  oceupatiDns,  and  as 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  dependent  on  any  one  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, he  determined  to  sell  a  collec^on  of  beautiful  copies  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  which  he  had  been  forming  at  great  p^ns  for  his  own  use, 
to  a  literary  amateur,  who,  in  compensation,  allowed  him,  for  severtd 
years,  four  obolea  a  day.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited 
wants  of  Origen ;  for  bo  led  tho  life  of  the  4^ost  rigid  ascetic.  Ho 
was  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  given  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible ;  and  as  ho  now  felt  himself  bound  to  aim  at  the  ideal  of  hot 

'  Vid.  Epiphan.  h.  64.     The  eIot  may  Epiphanius.     Bnt  the  fir^t  of  these  con- 

1d  itwlf  •eem  imnrobablp,  when  »-B  reHcct  sidemiion^  allhough  it  maj  enrits  donbl, 

how  likely  auch  lan^^uagD  woulil  be  lo  in-  jel  does  noL  diaprove  the  fuci ,  and  Rjdphi- 

flsmc  the  fumitic  fury  or  ili«  Atcxandrian  nitu  i>  entitled  to  more  credit  tlian  uaoal, 

popalB<x.  Kod  when  we  consider  what  liiile  whero  he  repeats  nDithinf;  to  the  advaaiage 

leliancB  can  bo  placed  on  the  aathoiil;  of  of  ■  man  branded  as  a  heretic. 
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ness  presented  by  oar  Savionr;  as  he  endeavored  mth  conscienticmB 
fidelity  to  apply  every  word  of  the  Saviour  to  his  own  case  ;  he  could 
hardly  fail,  in  hJ9  youthful  ascetic  zeal,  unchecked  t|y  a  judicious  inter- 
pretatdoD  of  the  scriptures,  to  be  betrayed  into  many  a  practical  error, 
cither  by  taking  the  tigumtive  expressions  of  Christ  in  a  literal  sense, 
or  bycUngine  to  what  Christ  had  said  with  reference  only  to  paiticuJar 
oases,  as  vidid  for  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  The  most  sur- 
prising mistake  of  this  sort,  which  afterwards  occasioned  him  much 
resatioD,  was  in  Buffering  himself  to  be  misled  by  alUeral  understand- 
ing of  the  passage  in  Matth.  19 :  12,^  to  execute  upon  himself  what 
he  believed  to  be  enjoined  by  these  words  on  thMe  who  would  be  sure 
of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  a  misconception,  which 
might  easily  arise  from  a  one-aided  ascetism  and  from  that  method  of 
scriptnral  interpretation,  and  which  was  fostered  by  many  a  tract  then 
in  circulation.'  Even  in  this  false  step,  however,  the  earnest  effort, 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  youug  man  after  holiness,  —  his  sincere  love  of 
the  Redeemer,  whom  he  was  ready  literally  to  obey  in  every  hint  which 
had  been  given  by  him,  shine  forth  conspicuously.  But  although  such 
errors,  arising  out  of  what  is  holiest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  gentleness  ;  yet  tliere  are  many  at  all  times,  who,  with 
but  one  standard  for  everything,  pronounce  judgment  on  aberrations  of 
this  kind  with  so  much  the  greater  severity,  as  the  principle  from 
which  idoae  even  such  acts  of  enthusiastic  extravagance  can  proceed, 

'  Themrrertnefuoflhisrnct  ImSiUintruG,  ronseqnenras  of  luch  &  step,  —  we  wem  lo 

vervrcrenlly  been  lalled  in  qurationbv  Prof,  hear  one  who  swaks  from  hli  own  pninful 

ScliniUKr,"  Oripncii  atWnie  GruncflGhrGn  experience,  Hnd  holds  nn  his  o>rn  examplA 

^JerGlaabcnsKLswenM'hufl,"  »nd  hvDr.  Bnnr    na  a '"    ■"    "  -  -■  ■ 

In  hilt  eriliqneon  Ihii  work.  Juhrhticher  fiir  if  a  cer 

wifxicnschnrtliche  Krilik,  Mai  1837,  Kr.SS.  from  e;          - .        -        „ 

Bat  I  iDDft  «lil1.  wiih  Dr.  EnprlhnrdL  in  llie  AB.iarotlly,  Iherefore,  il  mnnot  be  inferred 

Sliidien  nnd  Kritiken.Jahrt^an);  IS38.l9tei  in  the  IciisI  from  lira  words,  "  he  woold  not 

Heft.  S.  l&T,  and  Dr.  li^depenninir,  in  his  have  spent  so  much  lime  on  this  mhject, 

Monoj^phie  ueher  Orijiencs.  hold  to  llie  (i-l  /^tn!  iupancifievTaicrni^aiaavTac,)'' 

conlrary  opinion.     Euaebius,  whose  notice)  thai  ho  hod  observed  tills  onlj  in  oiAen, 

conreminfi;  Orig«n  an  deriied   from   the  *  Fhiio,   opp.   f.   1SG:    'EiewmxiaSivat 

most  eathcntic  sonrcoB,  ia  (1.  VI,  c.  8)  a  afjtivnv,  ?  tipA^  mvoiiaia^  lnvo/ani^  Aurr^. 

mistworthy  witness;  and  his  account  of  a  8«e  moreover  a  RTiomo  of  Stirof,  12,  which 

nailer  of  ihii  sort  we  shoald  not  he  at  ail  vriu  widely  circulated  among  the  Alexan- 

warranted  to  pat  down  an  fnlse,  wilhoul  the  drian  Christians;  according  to  the  iransla- 

tnost  weiirhly  reosons.    It  ia  not  to  be  con-  tion  of  Ruflnua :  Omne  memhram  corporit^ 

ceivcd,  that  lie  woald  allow  himself  lo  be  (jnod  snadet  le  contra  pndicitiam  agen,  ah- 

imposed  npon  by  any  ramorgrowingoot  of  jiricndum.      These  gnomcii.  hr  the  way, 

s  wronjf  intorprelation  of  facts,  and  (he  loss  came  neither  from  a  Roman  bisliop,  by  Ifia 

blindly  to  ailopt  any  such  mmor;  for  he  second,)  aa  Ruflnns  aupposcd;  nor,  as  wu 

did  evcrylhing  in  his  power  lo  exalt  Ori^en,  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  (V.ep.  edCtesiphon.) 

>ndsach  n  slcp,eTcn  in  iheo]iinion  of  EusG-  from  ■  heathen  Fythnjrorean:   hut  they  are 

biuH,  nlilion';li  he  seeks  to  f:ive  the  ntmost  the  work  of  some,  man,  who,  from  certain 

prominence  to  the  jjood  motive  at  holiom,  Platonic  and  Gnostic  maxims,  and  Cxprei- 

Hill  requireii  the  excuse  (^n>i{  itrrAoff,  ai  aions  of  scriiitaie  wrested  out  of  Iheir jiniper 

b<3  exjircsscs  it).     Oriceti  himself  snys  in  (■onneciion,  had  dniivn  up  for  liimsclfa  sys- 

hrt.  (m  the  pijwase  reifiTTed  lo,  Malih.  T.  tern  of  morals,  tlic  highest  aim  of  which  WM 

XV.  t  3,)  that  he  was  once  inclined  to  the  the  aiaSria.     They  do  not  eontaln  ■  moral 

lilcral  interprclHtion,  nut  of  which  thai  mis-  splcm  pc rvndoit  hv  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 

conception  uiMe.     In  the  fnlncsi  of  detail  bat  many  lofty  maxims,  along  wilh'  biUit 

with  which  he  there  treats  this  suhjeci,  —  in  perverse  onct. 
lus  manner  of  spcukinj;  of  the  miicbievoos 
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lies  remote  from  tUoir  own  carnal  sense  or  tame  undentandings.  On- 
gen  speaks  from  experience,  when  he  takes  notice  of  those  vho,  bj 
similar  mLiconceptions  and  similar  false  steps,  have  inrolved  themselTM 
in  disgrace,  not  only  with  the  unbelieving  world,  but  likewise  with  &8t 
,  whole  class  who  will  sooner  pardon  any  other  human  frailty  thui  those 
errors  which  spring  out  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  God,  and  an  immoderate 
longing  after  holiness.^  When  the  bbhop  Demetrius  firet  heard  rf  the 
transaction,  he  did  not  overlook  in  the  error  the  purity  of  the  motive; 
though  afterwards  he  took  advaatage  of  this  false  step  as  a  means  to 
injure  Origen. 

An  important  point  woold  be  gained,  were  it  possible  ^riy  to  de- 
termine the  precise  time  and  majiner  in  which  Origen  passed  over— 
to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style  —  from  the  ^iarv  to  the  r"^^"^-  After 
what  has  been  said  above  respecting  Clement's  peculiar  bent  of  mind, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that,  if  Origen  was  his  immediate  disciple  as 
a  theologian,  he  had  from  the  first  been  stimulated  by  Clement  to  make 
himself  accurately  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  of  the  different  hei'cttcs  ;  as  indeed  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian theology  required  that  he  should  do.  But  probably  the  origi- 
nal turn  of  Origen's  mind  was  of  a  far  more  decided  and  detenninate 
character.  There  was  iik  his  case  no  mutual  interpenetration  of  the  ele- 
ments subsisting  beside  each  other  in  his  mind.  The  practical  Christian, 
the  ascetic,  and  the  literary  element  never  kindly  intermingled.  He  says 
himself,  that  it  was  first  by  an  outward  occasion  he  was  led  to  bosy 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  make  himsen 
better  acqutunted  generally  with  the  systems  of  those  who  differed  from 
himself;  by  his  interconrse,  namely,  with  heretics  and  Pagans  of  phi- 
loeophical  education,  who,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  entered  with  him 
into  disoussiong  of  reli^ous  topics,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  them 
a  reason  of  his  fslLh,  and  to  refute  the  objectians  which  they  brou^t 
agunst  it.  Ho  expresses  himself  on  this  point  in  the  following  manner, 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  defends  himself  for  bestowing  his  time  (Ri  Ha 
Greek  philosophy  :  "  When  I  had  wholly  devoted  myself  to  the  ]m>- 
mulgation  of  the  divine  doctrines,  and  the  fame  of  my  skill  in  them 
began  to  be  spread,  and  sometimes  heretics,  sometimes  »uch  as  had 
been  conversant  with  the  Grecian  sciences,  and  particularly  men  from 
die  philosophical  schools,  came  to  visit  me,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary, 
that  I  should  examine  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  heretics,  and  wlutfc 
the  philosophers  pretended  to  know  of  the  truth."  He  proceeds  to  say,  , 
tliat  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  teacher  of  philosophical  science, 
witli  whom  Heraclas,  a  convert  of  Origeo's,  had  already  spent  five 
years.  As  he  hero  particularizes  an  individual  known  at  that  time  in 
Alexandria,  simply  as  the  teacher  of  phUosopby,  chronology  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  tMnk  of  the  famous  Ammomus  Saccae,  the  teacher 
of  the  profound  Flotinus,  from  whose  hand  the  chaotic  eclecticism  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  —  that  compound  of  Oriental  and  Gredan  ele- 
ments— received  a  more  definite  shape.     Add  to  this,  that  Porphyi^, 

1  Li  Mauh.  i  3,  T.  15.  C  S6T. 
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IB  his  work  agEUDst  Christdaiutj,  expressly  calls  Origen  a  disciple  of 
thia  Ammonius.! 

From  tlu3  time  begw  tie  great  change  in  the  theological  bent  of  Ori- 
gen'3  mind.  It  now  oecame  his  endeavor,  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  truth 
ia  all  hmnao  sjatems ;  to  examine  aH  tbinga,  tbat  he  might  everywhere 
separate  the  true  from  the  falae.  His  reaidence  in  Alexandiia,  where 
secte  BO  widely  different  were  brought  together ;  his  journey  to  Rome 
(in  the  year  211  j)  his  journeys  to  and  within  Palestine ;  to  Aclifua,  to 
Cappadocia ;  gave  htm  opportunity,  as  he  tells  us  himself,^  of  visiting 
those  who  pretended  te  any  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  and  examining  their  doctrines,  lie  made  it  his  prio- 
dple,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  traditional  opinion  of 
thJe  multitude,  hut  to  hold  fast  that  only  as  truth,  which  he  found  after 
nnbiasaed  examinatjon.  This  principle  ho  expresses  in  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  Matth.  22:  19,  20:  "We  here  leani  from  our  Saviour, 
that  ve  are  not,  under  the  pretext  of  piety,  to  pin  our  faith  on  that 
vhich  is  said  by  the  multitude,  and  which  therefore  stands  in  high 
•uthority ;  but  on  that  which  results  from  examination  and  the  internal 
eoanection  of  truth ;  for  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  when  be  was  asked 
whether  men  should  pay  tribute  to  Cieaar  or  not,  he  not  only  expressed  his 
own  judgment,  but,  having  asked  thep  to  show  him  a  penny,  he  inquired 
whose  image  and  superscription  is  this;  and  when  tbey  said  it  is 
Ctesar's,  he  answered  that  men  should  ^ve  imto  Caesar  the  things  that 
ire  Cfesar's,  and  not,  under  the  pretest  of  religion,  deprive  him  of  what 
was  his  own."  ^  Hence  the  mildness  with  which  he  passed  judgment  on 
thofle  who  were  wrong,  an  illustration  of  which  we  have  in  the  following 
beautiTul  remark  on  John  13:  8:  "It  is  clear,  that  although  Peter 
nid  this  in  a  good  and  respectful  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet 

TortherecanbenoikrablonthiB  point;  mffldpnt  to  rafnle  the  hypnrhpsiB,  —  Ihmt 

tiz.  tliat  Porphyry,  in  Euseb.  I.  VI.  c.  19,  the  philosopher  whose  lectures  Oripcn  »t- 

■eant  no  other  pcnon  than  this  Anrnioniug,  tended  wu  AmmoniuB  Unccus.    Allhon^ 

although  Eusebiiu  eonfoands  him  willi  (lie  leveral  philowpliers  uashi  >(  Alexandna, 

cbBrrh-teacher  Ammonios,  who  hod  writlea  itill  iha  wonts  which  Ori^n  employs:  — 

■  Uu-munvoriheGospeis.  still  Gxuinl,>ti[la  UapH  r^  6iSaiitai.i,i  Tuv  fi?ioe6fuV 
book  on  ihe  agreement  between  Mosea  and  /ui^pituv,  nntnnill.v  megrat  lh«  fitmoin 
Jesiu.  There  wore,  «  periods  not  far  remote  one;  and  chronology  points  lo  tho  Amino- 
tmm  each  other,  and  in  Alexandria  iiwlf,  nitu  in  question.     And  even  lhou;:li  Am- 

■  pogan  Ammonius,  highly  diilingnished  monius  spranK  fnira  Christian  patents,  and 
•mong  the  learned,  —  a  ChrnUn*  Ammo-  ajniin  fell  tiaek  lo  PnKanism.  yel  this  is  no 
nins,— undiwo  Otkjbu.  We  may  here  re-  sufBcient  reiiMinforniainlainiiigthiil  Orisen 
mai^  that,  when  Porphyry  says  of  Oris.-en :  must  have  hnd  wraples  alioni  hearini;  him, 
•KUjtv  h  D^m  vaiicvSett  Mfoic,  7rp6r  Td  —  being,  as  ho  wns,  a  faraonb  leadiiT  of  UiC 
pufiffapm  iiC/iuAe  toT^io,  (he  became  an  Platonic  nhilowphy.  And  it  still  remains 
apoxalB  to  the  religion  of  the  barbarians,)  open  for  inqiiirv,  wliclhor  really  the  deswnl 
one  part  of  the  assertion  lins  its  truth  ;  of  Ammoniui  from  Climtinn  parents  is  an 
Darnell',  IhRtOngcn,  from  the  Hrs^had  been  aseerteined  fact. 

dbriplmcd  in  the  Greek  lileiaturc ;   but  it         "  c.  Ccls,  1.  VI.  c,  M  :    no?Jo*r  fampui. 

WM  a  false  iin^inaation  of  Porphyry,  thai  Sovrtc   TOirm^  njr  vSr,  ■a!  ™*r  jrnwojo* 

be  had  been  educated  in  Paganism.     Wa  fcrojT'tMaptwmc  n  rfitwu  l^qritBavri^. 
eannot  sDppo&e  that  Porphyry,  in  this  ease,         ■  In  Matlh  T.  XVII  (  26,  f.  «3 :  U^  naif 

eonfuiindcd    the   two   persons   bearing  the  brA  Tim  noWuu  Aijti/aroir   i[iiJ_  6i!l   ro6ro 

DBme  of  Origen;  for  tie  knew  them  both,  ivdofoif  foiwo^iraoit,  irpo^oirct  t^  (If^tfeJu 

I  moat  agite  with   Dr.  Redtpanning,  in  eliin0tia(  irpoacxco',  oWil  iir*  r^  ifrriawur 

lui  Monogrnphie  neher  Oriijenes,  that  the  iwJ  rjr  iuuAmfSia:  tm  Tiiyau  jtaptarafievBi 
HMOM  addoccd  bj  lUtter  are  by  no  means 
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he  Eud  it  to  his  own  hurt.  I^e  ib  full  of  this  kind  of  sina,  attaching  to 
those  who  in  their  faith  mean  what  is  right,  but  out  of  ignorance  saj, 
or  evon  do,  what  leads  to  the  contrary.  Such  are  those  who  aaj: 
Thou  sharlt  not  touch  this,  thou  shalc  not  taste  that,  thou  shdt  not  han- 
dle the  other.  Col.  2  :  21,  22.  But  what  shaU  we  say  of  those  who,  in 
the  sects,  are  driven  about  hy  evetj  wind  of  doctrine ;  who  set  forth 
that  which  i^  soul-destroying  as  saving  doctrine ;  and  who  frame  to 
themselves  false  notions  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  under  the  suppoEiition 
that  thejr  honor  him  thereby  ?  "  * 

B/  this  liberality  of  mind,  it  was  the  happiness  of  Origen  to  bring 
back  m;^ny  heretics,  with  wiiom  he  fell  in  contact  at  Aleicandria,  pai^ 
tiuularly  Gnostics,  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  One  remarka- 
ble example  of  this  sort  was  that  Ambrosius,  a  wealthy  man  in  Alex- 
andria, who,  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  had 
been  txhibitcd  to  him  in  the  common  representations  of  the  church- 
teachers,  had  sought,  and  supposed  that  he  had  found,  a  more  spiritual 
conception  of  it  among  the  Gnostlca ;  until,  through  the  influence  of 
Origen,  he  was  undeceived  of  his  error,  and  rejoiced  at  now  finding, 
through  his  means,  the  right  Gnosis  at  the  same  Ume  with  the  true  faith.* 
He  now  became  Origen'a  warmest  friend,  and  endeavored  especially 
to  promote  his  literarv  labors  for  the  good  of  the  church. 

If  Origen,  after  Having  been  taught,  by  his  oira  experience,  the 
errors  resulting  from  a  grossly  literal  interpretation  of  scripture,  and 
the  hurtful  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  passed  over  to  the 
other  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  mothqd  of  exposition ;  luD 
conscientious  and  zealous  endeavors  to  avail  himself  of  every  help  which 
could  be  used  in  restoring  back  to  its  original  condition,  and  in  rightly 
understanding,  the  litoral  toxt  of  scripture,  deserve  the  greater  eeteem. 
To  this  end,  he  studied  the  Hebrew,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  —  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  a  Gieek.  He  undertook  an 
emendation  of  the  hibhcal  manuscripts,  by  comparing  them  with  one 
another :  he  is  the  creator  of  aacred  literature  among  the  Christians ; 
although  his  arbitrary  principles  of  interpretation  prevented,  in  his  own 
case,  the  full  realization  of  all  those  results  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected  from  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were  scattered  abroad 
-by  him,  which  needed  only  to  be  applied  in  a  different  way  from  that 
which  his  own  one-sided  speculative  bent  and  his  mistaken  noticms  <f 
inspiration  allowed,  to  lead  to  fruitful  results. 

As  the  number  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  reli^ous  in* 
Btruction  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  his  literary  labors 
on  the  scriptures,  which  extended  over  a  widening  field,  claimed  more 
of  his  attention  :  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  shared  the  task  of  catechist 
irith  his  friend  Heraclas ;  giving  over  to  the  latter  the  preparatory  reli- 
gioua  instruction,  and  reserving  for  himself  the  exactor  instruction  of 
the  more  advanced,* — a  division  of  labor  which  probably  had  refereooe 
to  the  two  classes  of  catechumens  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken.* 

1  In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  f  S.  •  Euseb.  lib.  TI.  c  IS. 

'  8«  Che  words  In  Ambrosias,  T.  Evang.         *  See  vol.  L  p.  SOS. 
iotan.  p.  9S,  died  od  a  former  occuion. 
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The  divi^on  <^  liis  official  labors  in  this  department  made  it  posuble 
C}r  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  activity  aa  a  teacher  of  the  church, 
and  to  establish  a  sort  of  preliminary  school  to  the  Christian  Gnosis,  in 
a  conrse  of  lectures  on  that  which  was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
.Encyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of  education,  aa  well  as  on  philosophy. 
He  expounded  to  bis  pupils  all  the  ancient  philosophers  in  whom  a 
moral  and  relijpons  element  was  to  be  found,  and  sought  to  train  them 
to  that  mental  freedom  which  would  enable  them  everywhere  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  the  mixture  of  &lsehood ;  aa  his  disc^ile,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgua,  has  deacnbed,  in  the  account  of  Origen's  method  of  in- 
structton,  which  he  has  given  in  a  work  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
Thus  he  entitled  himself  to  the  greftt  merit  of  diSiiang  a  more  liberal 
^^tem  of  Cbrii)tian  and  scientific  education,  of  which  the  schools  QiaX 
resulted  &om  his  labors  are  the  evidence.  It  was  also  his  lot  to  con- 
duct many,  who  had  been  draivn  to  him  solely  through  the  love  of  sei- 
ence,  by  gradual  steps,  to  faith  in  the  gospel ;  —  first  inspiring  in  them 
a  lon^g  after  divine  things ;  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  reli^ons  wants  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  finally  exhibiting  to  them  the  doctrine  of  scripture  < 
concerning  divine  things,  contrasted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  His  course  of  instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on  the 
interpretation  of  scripture,  which,  following  the  principles  unfolded  in 
the  earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  opportunity  t«  exhibit  his  whole  theo- 
lo^co-philosophical  syat«m,  or  his  wuole  Gnosia,  in  single  investigations 
and  remarks.  Many  of  those  whom  Origen  was  enabled  thus  gradu- 
ally to  bring  to  the  knowledge  and  to  the  love  of  the  gospel,  became 
afterwards  zealous  and  influential  teachers  of  the  church. 

Ambroeiua,  whom  we  mentioned  above  as  the  friend  of  Origen,  took 
special  interest  in  hia  acicntific  labors.  Origen  used  to  call  him  bis 
work-driiier  (^tpyoSiMTiK-')  He  not  only  excited  him  by  his  questions  and 
challenges  to  many  inquiries,  but  also  employed  his  great  wealth  in  pro- 
viding him  with  the  means  of  pursuing  expensive  investigations;  such, 
for  instance,  as  made  indUpensable  the  purchase  and  collation  of  mano- 
scripts.  He  funiislied  him  with  seven  ready  scribes,  who  were  to 
relieve  each  other  as  his  amanuenses,  besides  odiers  to  transcribe  every- 
ttiing  in  a  ftur  copy.  Origen  says  of  this  friend,  in  one  of  his  letters  :^ 
**He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great  diligence,  and  a  great  thirst  after 
the  divine  word,  has,  by  hia  own  diligence  aijd  his  own  love  of  sacred 
science,  convinced  himself  how  much  ho  was  mistaken.  He  has  so  far 
ootdonc  mc,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  not  coming  up  to  his  requisitions. 
The  collation  of  manuscripts  leaves  me  no  time  to  eat ;  and  after  meals 
I  can  neither  go  out  nor  enjoy  a  season  of  rest ;  but  even  at  those  times 
I  am  compcllod  to  continue  my  philological  investigations  and  the  cor- 
rection of  manuscripts.  Even  die  night  is  not  granted  me  for  repose, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  b  claimed  for  these  philological  inquiries.  I  will 
not  mention  the  time  from  early  in  the  morning  till  the  ninth  and  some- 
timea  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day ; '  for  all  who  take  pleasure  in  such 
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labon,  employ  those  hoars  in  Uie  studj  of  tho  divine  void,  and  in 
reading," 

AmbroaiuB  urged  Origen,  by  the  pablication  of  his  theological  hibors, 
to  gjve  the  entire  church  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  uie  Gooslice,  who  had 
firat  excited  among  the  Chriatdans  a  spirit  of  deeper  research  into  (he 
things  of  God,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  a  more  profound  scriptural 
interpretation,  contrived,  by  arbitrary  allegorical  expositjona,  to  intro- 
duce their  Theosophy  into  holy  writ.  The  object  last  mentioned  is 
one  which  Origen  himself  as^gns  for  his  labors,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
2bnt«  of  hb  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  wMch  was  in  part  umed 
against  the  Gnostic  Heracleon.  "  As  at  present  the  heterodox,"  he 
says;  "  under  cover  of  the  Gnosis,  set  themselves  gainst  God's  holy 
chnrch,  and  scatter  abroad  works  of  many  volumes,  which  promise  to 
expound  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings ;  so  will  they  succeed, 
if  toe  remain  silent,  without  placing  the  sound  uid  true  doctrines  by 
their  side,  to  snatch  aivay  the  hungry  souls,  who,  for  want  of  wholesome 
nourishment,  hasten  to  that  which  is  forbidden." 

He  completed  at  Alexandria  his  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the 
Psalms,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah,  (of  which  writings  some  frag- 
ments only  remEun,)  his  five  first  Tomes  on  the  gospel  of  John,  his  tract 
on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata,  and  his  woi-k  concenung  principles.' 
The  work  last  mentioned  derived  great  importance  from  the  struggle 
which  it  called  forth  between  opposite  tendencies  of  the  theological 
mind,  and  from  the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Origen 
and  of  bis  school.  Platonic  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
ftuth  were  then,  still  more  than  at  a  later  period,  blended  together  in 
his  mind.  His  wildness  of  speculation  became  afterwards  moderated 
by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Many  ideas  which  he  had 
thrown  out  in  this  work,  (rather  as  problems,  however,  than  as  deci- 
sions.) ho  afterwards  retracted ;  although  the  principles  of  his  system 
alwa3rB  remmned  the  same.  He  declared  himself,  in  a  letter  snbse- 
quendy  written  to  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  before  whom  his  doctrines 
had  probably  been  accused  as  heretical,  that  be  had  set  forth  many 
thing<)  in  that  book  which  he  no  longer  acknowledged  as  true,  and  that 
his  friend  Amhro^us  had  published  it  against  his  will.' 

Yet,  as  has  often  happened,  unless  there  had  been  an  oatward  occa- 
sion for  it,  an  intervention  of  personal  and  unworthy  passions,  the  con- 
flict between  Origen  and  the  }^rty  of'the  church  zealots  would  not  have 
broken  out,  at  least  so  soon ;  especially  as  Origen  was  far  from  possesdog 
that  pride  which  in  other  Cbbos  so  readily  connects  iteelf  with  a  tbeo- 
lomeal  tendency  of  this  sort,  uid  as  he  coustantiy  evinced  the  utmost 
fort>earance  towards  (hose  whose  religious  and  theological  principles 
differed  from  bis  own.  The  authority  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius,  was  to 
him  an  important  support ;  but  this  man,  who  was  full  of  the  hierarctd- 
eal  pride,  which  in  these  times  we  find  especially  rife  in  the  bishops  of 

I  Ilipl  ipxCni  =  Tuv  aapvfauiTann'  koI        '  Vid.  Hieronna.  ep.  41,  T.  IV.  opp.  edd 
ipxuim  ooy/uTuv,  u  Ori^n  tuniBelf  ex-     HirtUnajr,  f.  341. 
pTMMi  it  ID  Jomaa.  T.  X  f  13. 
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the  large  cities,  had  his  jealonses  excited  hy  the  great  repotation  of 
Origen,  and  the  honor  wMch  he  received  on  particular  occasions. 

!^pecially  the  honor  paid  him  hy  two  of  his  friends,  Alexander, 
tnsbop  of  Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  Theoctistas,  bishop 
<^  Ctaearea  in  Palestine,  gave  no  email  umbrage.  The  haughtj  Deme> 
trius  had  already  taken  it  greatly  amiss  of  them,  that  they  had  per- 
mitted Origen,  when  a  layman,'  to  preach  in  their  churches.^  Yet 
irhen,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  his  bishop,  he  returned  back  to  Ales- 
widria,  be  .was  enabled  to  restore  the  friendly  relations  in  which  they 
had  previously  stood  to  each  other.  But  in  the  year  288,  he  happened 
to  make  a  journey  to  Greece  on  some  ecclesiastical  business  of  which 
we  have  no  fiirther  account,'  While  upon  this  journey,  be  made  a  visit 
to  his  friends  in  Palestine ;    asd  these  orduned  him  as  a  presbyter  at 


This  was  a  step,  for  which  Demetnos  could  not  forgive  the  two 
bishops,  nor  Origen.  After  the  return  of  the  latter,  Demetrius  con- 
vened a  synod,  composed  of  presbyters  from  his  own  diocese,  and  of 
other  Egyptian  bishops,  and  here  brought  agunst  Origen  that  indis- 
creet set  of  his  youth,  by  which,  we  must  allow,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  he  was  excluded  from  the  sjuHtnal 
order.*  But  it  should  have  been  duly  considered,  that  he  had  since 
bec(Hne  an  entirely  different  man ;  that  he  had  long  condemned  the 
step  into  which  his  youthful  zeal  had  betrayed  him.  Yel  for  this 
reason  ho  was  deprived  of  the  preshyterial  rank  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  public  teaoher 
in  the  Alexandrian  church."  Having  once  drawn  upon  himself  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  pharisaical  bishop,  he  could  enjoy  no  further 
peace  in  Alexandria.  Demetrius  did  not  stop  vtith  the  first  attack 
vpon  him :  he  now  began  to  stigmatize  the  doctrines  of  Origen  as  hereti- 

•  SeOTal  I.  p,  197,  •  It  ■■  tcry  probable,  Ihat  the  ccdeiiiMtkul 

*  There  were,  nrohshly  in  the  nnr  SIS,  law  wni  alrendv  exUtinji,  which  wc  find  in 
TUtain  warlike  dcmonKtraliona  iii  Alenfin-  the  XVII.  nf  the  Ai-oHalic  Cams).  It  WM 
tlria,  Bcronlin;;  to  Kiiub,  1.  VI.  c.  19,  which  hciubv  numrxna  uiiconditioiinllr  Torhldden, 
made  it  atimre  for  him  lo  reside  (here  any  afitt  ific  example  of  ihe  Old-Teii lenient  law, 
lonjrer;  perhaps  when  the  demenlcd  Cnra-  UeuL  S3,  ihat  a  cnnaih  nliould  he  rhoaen 
(•Ua.on  his  wnv  lo  ihe  Fanhian  war.  gnre  lo  ihc  spiritual  order  i  butexprc»slv  deHned, 
ap  ibis  rity  to  ihc  rapark>aii  and  murderous  that  whoever  had  been  tnlijccied  lo  such  a 
loits  of  his  soldiers  XI.  Spanian.  I.  VI.  misi-hanee,  without  anv  riull  ot  his  own,  if 
e.6.  Iimay  be  supposed  that  Ihe  far*  of  the  worthy,  miKht  l>ei«me  an  eceleelHsiic ;  only 
pagan  loldien  would  light  eipeeially  on  6  iavriv  uApuTi^puuTac  /i^  yiveoifu  f'/j/putif. 
th«  Chivlians^  Oriji^cn  betook  hinisetr  to  Tl  wa«  iiimply  desiitned  lo  olTer  a  chc^  to 
F*]c«tme,  for  the  purpoae  of  lisiiini;  bis  thai  asreiio  lipei-iei  of  ernhnaiaxm. 
anrieni  friends,  and,  aa  he  t»ji  liiinself.  (in  '  I'hotins  cnys.  It  is  true,  that  ibis  Mme 
Joann.  T.  VI.  ^  S4,)  for  the  purpose  of  ex-  synod  not  only  forbade  Origen  to  exertiao 
plorinKihefbotBlopiof.IesHs.of  hisdisriplea,  tiie  ofBre  of  teacher,  hot  aliio  to  remain  a 
and  of  the  prophets  {tirt  iarapiav  ruv  lxf<~v  rctident  in  the  Aleiuutdrian  chnreh.  Bat 
'l^oot;  KtU  Tuv  /laSt/Tuv  abroii  mt/  Tuv  itpo-  it  is  difficult  10  see  how  a  Ushop  at  that  time 
frrt*.)  conld  enlbn*  this.     Be  could  in  bet  only 

'  PeHiaps  ha  wna  called  into  these  eonn-  eiclode  him  from  the  communion  of  tha 

trios  for  (be  piirpoieof  disputing  with  Gnoa-  ehureh.  and  this  was  first  done  intheaecond 

ties  who  had  spread  there, —  his  skill  in  synod.    Moreover,  the  words  of  Origen  do 

managing  di^pnles  of  this  sort  beinz  exten-  not  seem  to  inlitnale.  thai  he  bad  been  foreed 

^Toty  known.    Ilia  diapntaiion  with  Can-  to  leave  Aiciandrw. 
tfdn*  tbe  Vfllenlinian,  the  acts  of  wtifdi  an 
atad  by  Jerome,  might  lead  ««  to  infer  tbia. 
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cai —  a  proceeding  for  ^hich,  perfaape,  some  aascrtions  of  the  latter, 
in  bis  diiSputaCions  with  the  Gnostics,  had  ^ven  fresh  occasion.^ 

Yet  from  the  resources  of  his  own  inner  life  he  drew  sufficient  peace 
of  mind  to  complete  his  fifth  Tome  on  the  gospel  of  John,  amid  tlie 
stonns  at  Alexaadna  (since,  as  he  says,^  Jesus  commanded  the  winds 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea ;)  when  he  fiaally  concluded  to  leare  ihaX 
city,  and  to  take  refiigo  with  his  friends  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  Bat 
the  persecutions  of  Demetrius  followed  him  even  there.  The  bishop 
now  seized  on  a  pretext,  which  would  enable  him  eauly  to  find  allies 
in  Egypt  and  out  of  Egypt;  inasmuch  as  the  prevuling  dogmatic 
spirit,  in  many  parta  of  the  church,  was  violently  opposed  to  the  ideal- 
iitie  tendency  of  Urigen's  school,  and  inasmuch  as  the  work  npl  &ptu» 
would  fuTui^  Buch  abundant  materials  for  the  charge  of  heresy.  At  a 
more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  Demetrius  excluded  Origen, 
as  a  heretic,  from  t'le  communiou  of  the  church ;  and  the  synod  issued 
against  him  a  violent  invective.  To  this  document  Origen  alludet, 
when,  in  commencing  once  more  at  C^esarea  the  continuation  of  his 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  ho  says :  "  That  God  who  once  led 
his  people  out  of  Egypt,  had  also  delivered  him  from  that  land ;  but  his 
enemy,  in  thl^  recent  letter,  truly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gos]>cl,  had  assuled  him  with  the  utmost  virulenoo,  and  roused  agunst 
him  all  the  winds  of  malice  in  Egypt"  * 

>  An  we  TTiiftht  m&rfnmi  Iha  dispataiion  The  church  laws  respeeiin)c  tlioe  malUn 

with  CundiiJiii  the  Vftlentinian.   Hiurunvm.  were  at  thai  lime,  perhapi,  Mill  to  iBgue,  that 

•dr.  Rufiii.  lib.  11.  r.  414,  tuL  IV.  Alexander  might  aappose  he  bad  ctetj  right 

*  In  JoHnn.  T.  VL  {  1.  to  oitlain  a  man  who  belonged  \o  anotBtt 

'  We  are  in  wtint  ofconnencd  uid  Duat-  dicKoe;  nnd  yet  Dcmetriun  ini)ch[  look  upon 

wonhy  HcrouiiU  rcKpcaiiig  IhuM  cTCnm,  so  this  aa  an  invuion  on  the  righls  of  his  Bpit- 

prtgiinnt  of  ronnrqncnrcs.    Wc  ran  onlj  copal  office.    At  an;  rale,  however,  thin  vH 

CndeHvnnr,  lir  a  comliinalion  of  pdniculors,  no  infflcicnt  rcBMtn  for  cxcommnnicating 

10  trace  Ihc  (ai'ts  of  the  CBse  ai  the;  tcbIIj  Origin.    ThepanicipHiionof  othcrcharchca 

oct'^rred.    ll  u  ranain,  indeed,  from  ihe  in  thia  allacliapon  hinii  ihe  brand  of  bereaj. 

inlimaiion  whii'h  Etucliins  gi»eii,  and  from  which  Origan  continoeil  to  lieiir  c»en  after 

Orifren's  words,  which  have  aircadj  been  bin  death ;  his  own  langnace  in  jusiiflf^oo 

cited,  concerning  that   indiBCretion  of  bia  of  liimseir,  in  the  leticr  alrendv  cited,  sd- 

Cath,  ihit  the  Utter  was  then  urgetl  oi/aHul  drcucd  to  the  Roman  liLthop  Fabian  (as  ha 

n  ;  but  thin  could  l>c  emploTed  onlj  as  a  had  also  written  to  oiher  bishops  in  (indi- 

reason  fw  excluding  him  from  the  tlerical  caHon  of  hiit  orthodoxv,  Enseb   t.  VI.  c 

office.     The  other  steps  against  him  mast  36;) — all  conspire  la  show,  tliat  his docfrnw 

hnve  on)piial«d  in  some  utiicr  <'omi>laint.  were  the  canac  of  his  exctmrniunicaiion, 

Photins,  who  hadreail  the  Apology  of  Pam-  Wo  spe  also  from  whs(  Jerome  dtes,  1.  II. 

philns  in  bcliair  of  Urigen,  says,  it  is  ti-ne,  ndr.  Kniln.  f.  411,  and  from  the  letter  at 

Cod.  llB.thatlDenietriusaccnscdbIm  oflmr-  Origen  against  Demeirint,  that  he  wu  ae- 

ingnndtrtnkcn  the  journey  to  Athen'wilhont  cused  of  errors  in  bis  lynera  of  faith;  since 

his  permisiion.ardofhHvingcnused  himself,  he  defends  himself  against  the  chance  of 

an  iliis  journey  undertaken  without  his  per-  luiving  asserted  that  tjalan  would  one  daT 

missioii.lo  bcordHinedspresbjieP, — whicii  become  holv,  —  although  we  cajinol  wjl 

certainly  woald  have  been  an  infranion  of  undenland  liowheconlddenTtbisa.ssertian, 

(he  lawioTihe  chorcbon  the  pan  of  Origen,  which  is  necessarily  ([rounded  in  his  systen. 

as  well  as  of  Ihe  bishops.    But  if  Demetrius  Bufinus  cites  pasaage*  fiom  one  of  Origen'i 

laxjught  tbi;  cha>]^  against  Origen,  still  it  IcUenofvindication, addressed  to  hisfriends 

may  he  aslied,  wlKther  he  had  any  grounds  in  AleKandria ;  fioiD  which  wa  learn,  [hat 


trins,lhef,ictlhathebadord»intd  Origenot-     __ , , , ,_ 

the  authority  of  an  epiaiola  formata,  which    in  Pakaiine.    They  had  deqiMched  a  mm- 
Origan  broi^t  with  him  from  his  tdshop.    ten|[er  after  him  lo  Athena,  Mid  iiiijmiWi 
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Tbb  personal  qnarrel  became  now  a  conflict  between  tlie  oppo^te 
doctrinal  parties,  llie  churches  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and 
Achoia,  took  the  side  of  Origen:  the  church  of  Borne  declared  a^inst 
bim.*  HoiT  Origen  judged  of  those  nho  Btigmadzed  luni  as  a  heretic, 
appears  from  a  remark,^  which  he  makes  after  citing  1  Coriuth.  1 :  25: 
"  If/  had  said,"  ho  obsen'cs,  *'  the  foolishness  of  God,  how  would  the 
lovers  of  censure '  accuse  me !  How  should  I  be  accused  by  them,  even 
though  I  had  said  a  thousand  times  what  they  thcmaetves  hold  to  he 
true,  yet  had  not  rightly  said  this  single  thing,  — liow  should  I  he  ac- 
cused by  them  for  saying, '  the  foolishness  of  God ' ! "  In  his  letter  of 
vindication  against  tlic  synod  which  had  excommunicated  him,  he  quotes 
some  of  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  wicked  priests  and 
potentates,  and  then  add^ :  "  But  we  should  far  rather  pity  than  hate 
diem,  far  rather  pray  for  them  than  curse  tbcm ;  for  we  are  made  to 
bless,  and  not  to  curse."' 

The  efforts  of  Origeu's  enemies  only  contributed  to  e.ttend  the  sphere 
of  his  activity,  liis  removal  to  Palestine  was  certiunly  important  in 
its  consequences,  an  opportunity  beuig  thus  gveu  him  of  htboring  also 

fttnn  him  llie  orii.'inBl  of  llie  protocol.    Ako  th«  eoane  of  llio<B  bishops  who  were  filled 

prolocols  of  this  Hun  hxrl  hevn  di^perssd  ai  wiih  ihe  spirit  of  n  prieuly  caste  and  hie- 

nr  u  Rome.     Vitl.  Kutin.  rie  adalturntjona  rarvliiL-al  pride,  nnd  of  nhum  lie  ityt,  applj- 

librornm  Uri-renii,  in  opp.  Hiuronym.  T.  V.  ing  to  ihem  ihe  pnssat^e  in  MAtib.  91 :  16: 

t.Kl,  ei   Hnriinnuy,    Allliou^'ti  Kulin  ii  "  As  ihesc  gciilic^  and  pi  ieals  were  rensara- 

BM*f«ihfiillrHn»liitor,yenhiHMniioiiiave  bic  arconli.iR  m  ihelciierof  the  liislory,  so, 

been  ft  iitoi^  whnllT  in'vcnicd  bv  liimsalf  in  ihc  apiriiua!  npplicfltion  of  itii*  paatem. 

The  dispuLitioni  wl'lh  the  Unosl^ra,  more-  there  may  he  many  a  lilame-irortby  liigli- 

OTer,  eoulil  not  fiiil  to  fami>h  occasions,  priest,  who  tn\[»  to  adnm  his  epiMvpal  dig- 

wbh-h  would  brint;  out   prominently  the  nily  by  his  life,  and  to  put  on  the  Urim  and 

peculiar  re) ti;iou!<  opiniims  of  Qrij.'en;  and  Tliummitn,  (the  Light  nnil  Riiihl.Kxod.  2S.) 

ereiy  opportunity  of  ninUng  his  oi'thodoxy  These,  wliile  thej'  behold    ilie  wonderful 

sospccicd  in  his  own  church  mu.1t  hare  heep  Ibin^s   of   God,   dcspim   the   balm   and 

eapn'ly  wcloomed  by  those  who  foanil  in  sucklings  in  ihe  rhurch,  who  sing  praise* 

him  so  powerful  an  antn(i;oniat.  to  God   nnil    his   Christ.    They  are   dii- 

>  Uicronym.  ep.  SO.  ad  Paulnm :  Dam-  pleased    at   their   spirilnnl    propus,  and 

natns  a  Deinrtrio  e[iisru>>o,  ex[«ptU  Pal»-  complam  of  ihem  to  Jesos,  as  if  ihey  did 

liniB  et  AnihiK  ei  Pbceniria  aiijuu  Achaia  wron;;  when  ihcT  do  no  wront;.    They  a^ 

nrerdutilius.      In  il.tnmnlioni'm  ejus  ron-  Jesus, 'Hcarerl  ttioa  nhat  thene  say  ?'  And 

•emit  urba  Itomii:  ipsa  ronirji  hunc  eosit  tliis  we  slinll  belter  understand,  if  we  con- 

senaliim.    I'o  he  unre,  he  adds  to  this :  non  shier  how  often  it  hap|>ons,  that  men  of 

propter  do;^atum  noviialem  ;  non  propter  ardent  minds,  who  haiani  Ihcir  liberty  in 

naresin,  scd  quia  glorinm  eioqueniis  ejus  bohl  rnnfessioM  before  the  Mcaihcni  who 

et  ai'icntiiE  rerra  non  puicrant    But  this  is  despise  dsngcr,  who  wiih  all  constancy  lead 

not  fart ;  it  is  the  suiijcctivo  interpretation  iivefl  of  [lie  stricicsi  continence  and  severeil 

of   motives,  according  to  interests  which  austorily,  —  bow  ofien  such  men,  who  an 

Joroine  al  ihat  liine  espoused.    Compare,  rude,  however,  in  their  cX]iression9,  (Uiunu 

moreover,  ilio  remark  made  in  the  ease  of  r$  ^'c(.)  »ro  calnmniated  hy  these  blame- 

Tertullian.  worthy  higli-priesM  as  disoppaniitrs,  —  how 

*  Horn.  VIII.  iDJerem.fS.  often  ihcv  are  accused  by  them  licfure  Jcsu», 
■  Oi  fUiMTuu.  as  if  they  ilicmselves  behaved  better  than 

*  8ccl.c.  Uicronym.  MV.f  411.  Comp.  snch  honest  and  j;ood  children.  Bui  Jesna 
what  Orittcn  nays  a^inst  tiie  siKaiHraney  Ifsiifies  in  favor  of  the  childien,  and  on  the 
of  unjust  excommnnicaiion.  see  vol.  I.  p.  21 9.  oilier  bind  BrCD.<es  llic  hi)ch-priesisof  if^no. 
Comp.  alM>  in  Maltli.  T.  XVI.  t  95,  f.  445,  ranee.  sayiiiK.  ■  Have  ye  nol  read  :  Out  of 
the  woHs  ia  which  we  discern  the  lealoos  the  moaih  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  bast 
oi^nenl  of  biemrebj,  who  was  able  to  dis-  ordained  pmise  ?'"  It  mlirhl  well  be,  ihM 
cover  (he  pious  disposition  even  when  hid-  Ori)!enherehndbeforehismlnd'seye,Deme- 
den  under  the  most  onpromising  shape*,  irius  nnd  similar  bishops,  who  were  inclined 
and,  wherever  it  appe.ired,  embraced  it  in  to  judge  with  (he  ;:rcnleEt  sevoriij.  (hoca 
bit  love    Different  from  this,  bowevQr,  was  erroni  which  proceeded  onl  of  a  pioua  Hal 
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from  that  poiDt,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  liberal  Btuentific  spirit  in  tlte 
church  ;  and  long  were  the  traces  of  his  actiWtj  to  be  discerned  in 
these  districts.  Here,  too,  a  circle  of  young  men  gathered  anmnd 
him,  who  were  tnuned  under  his  influence  to  fill  the  posts  of  theolo- 
^ans  and  church-teachers.  To  the  number  of  these  belongs  that 
active  and  labonous  preacher  of  the  gospel,  Gregory,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  Here  Origen  prosecuted  lus 
hterary  undertakings.  Here  he  composed,  among  outer  works,  the 
treatise,  already  notjced,  on  the  Utility  of  Prayer,  and  on  the  Expoor 
tion  of  Che  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrosiua. 
Here  he  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  the  most  distin- 
guished church-teachers  in  Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia ;  and  he 
was  often  invited  to  assist  at  deliberations  on  the  concerns  of  foreign 
churches. 

Duiing  the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thracian,  in  which  two  of 
Origan's  friends,  the  presbyter  Protootetus,  of  Cssarea,  and  Ambny 
nus,  had  much  to  sutTer,  he  addressed  to  these  confessors,  who  were 
awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  their  trials,  his  treatdso  on  Martyrdom. 
He  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness  in  confession ;  he  fortifies  their  reso- 
lution by  the  prormses  of  scripture,  and  takes  pains  to  refute  those 
sophisms  which  might  be  employed  to  palliate  the  denial  of  a  bith 
grounded  in  facts  ;  as,  for  example,  when  Gnostics,  who  held  outward 
things  to  be  of  no  importance,  and  pagan  statesmen, who  were  wont  to 
regard  everything  solely  from  the  political  point  of  view,  sought  alike 
to  persuade  the  Christians,  that,  without  violating  their  private  convio- 
tions,  wLiich  no  one  wished  to  deprive  them  of,  they  might  join  in  those 
merely  outward  ceremonies  of  the  state  reUgion,  Altfaou^  that  morat 
ity,  aiming  at  an  absolute  estrangement  from  all  human  passions,  c(H»- 
oeming  the  connection  of  which  with  Origen's  whole  mode  of  thinkmg 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  everywhere  to  he  met  with  in  this  hook^ 
and  also  those  false  notions  of  martyrdom  as  an  opus  operatum,  — 
which,  infused  into  him  by  the  prev^ing  spirit  of  the  church  in  his 
time,  were  incorporated  wilJi  several  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas, — shine 
through  the  surface ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  energy  of  his  unwaver- 
ing trust  and  of  his  leal  in  behalf  of  the  gospel  faith,  finely  egresses 
itself  in  this  work.  Says  he  to  the  two  confessors : '  "  I  could  wish  that 
you,  too,  in  the  whole  conflict  that  is  before  you,  mindful  of  the  great 
reward  reserved  in  heaven  for  ^ose  who  suffer  penooutioQ  and 
reproach  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  and  of  the  Son  of  man,  might 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  as  the  apostles  once  rejoiced,  when  they  were 
found  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  tJie  name  of  Christ.  But  should 
ever  anguish  enter  your  souls,  may  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  dwells  with- 
in  you,  say,  tempted  though  you  may  be  on  your  part  to  disturb  it, 
'  Why  troubleat  thou  me,  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me  ?  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  hmi,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance  and  my  God,'  Fs.  42  :  5.     May  it,  however,  never  fa* 

'  Thi»  ii  seen  pmrtJcoliiTly  In  OrigcD'a     referred  to  not  mlk-whiB  him 

rtificial  way  of  explniniag  the  word«  B    '  .■...-   _ - 

in  tij  Chrut  in  his  tgony  i  the  ipirit  u 
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troubled,  but  even  before  tiie  tribunal  itself,  aod  under  the  naked  sword 
aimed  at  yonr  necks,  be  preserved  by  that  peace  of  God  wliich  paefieUi 
■11  understuiding."  He  says  to  them,  in  another  place :  ^  "  Since  the 
Word  of  God  *  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
Bword,  piercing  even  to  the  lividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  tiie  heart,  Heb.  4  :  12  ;  so 
Jet  ^is  divine  Word,  especially  now,  cause  to  reign  in  our  souls,  as  he 
did  in  his  apostles,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding ;  hut  ho 
has  cast  the  sword  between  the  image  of  the  earthly  and  the  image  of 
the  heavenly  within  us,  that  he  may  for  the  present  receive  our  heav- 
enly man  to  himself,  and  then,  when  we  have  attained  so  &r  as  that 
we  need  to  experience  no  more  separation,^  that  he  may  make  us  alto- 
gether heavenly.  And  he  came,  not  only  to  bring  the  sword,  but  also 
to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  concerning  which  he  says :  '  What  would  I 
rather,  than  that  it  be  already  kindled  ?'  Luke  12  :  49.  May  this  fire, 
then,  be  kindled  even  In  you,  and  consume  every  earthly  feeling  within 

Joa,  and  cause  you  to  be  joyfully  baptized  with  that  haptkm  of  which 
esus  spake.*  And  thon,  (Ambrosius,}  who  hast  a  wife  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord :  '  Whoever 
Cometh  unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  father,  mother,  wife,  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  But  both  of  you  he  mind- 
ful of  the  words :  '  If  any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not  even  bis 
own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  " 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  same  persecution  which  induced  Origen  to 
leave  for  awhile  the  place  where  he  had  hitherto. resided.  The  perse- 
cution at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to  escape  from  it, 
by  fleeing  to  other  districts,  where  tranquillity  happened  to  prevail. 
Origen  repaired  to  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  visited  his  friend, 
the  bishop  FirmiUan,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing on  scientific  and  theological  subjects.^ 

But,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  persecution 
broke  out  in  Cappadocia,*  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  to  the 
house  of  Jiihana,  a  Christian  virgin,  who  concealed  and  entcrtiuned 
him  in  her  dwelling  during  the  space  of  two  years.  It  was  hero  he 
made  a  discovery,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  his  literary  un- 
dertakings. He  had  been  employed  for  years  on  a  work  which  was 
to  contribute  both  to  Uie  emendation  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  which  was  the  translation  chiefly  used 
in  the  church,  being  regarded  by  many  Christiana,  who  followed  the 
old  Jewish  legend,  as  inspired,  and  of  which  the  different  manuscripts 
TUied  considerably  from  ea^;h  other  in  their  readings, — and  also  to  the 
improvement  of  tins  translation  itself,  by  comparing  it  with  other 
ancient  versions,  and  with  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Origen,  who  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  disputing  with  Pagans  and  Jews  on  religious 

>  J  37.  *  Thoj  ocowioiull;  Tiaited  each  other  fiw 

■  He  UDdentands  tbia  of  d>e  Lt^oa.  the  parpow  of  convening  od  iheolo^cal 

*  So  lepantioQ  of  tba  godlike  and  tbe  lopki.    Enscb.  1.  VI.  c  ST. 

wwidlike.  *  See  ToL  1.  p.  13S. 
*I.ake  IS:  90. 
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natters,  liad  found,  aa  he  says  himself,  hj  his  own  experience,  bov 
necessary  was  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Teata- 
ment,  to  avoid  laying  oneVself  open  to  the  Jews,  who  ridiculed  the 
ignorance  of  those  Gentile  Christians  that  disputed  with  them,  when 
they  cited  passages  from  the  Alexandrian  version  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  when  they  showed  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
passages  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  only.^  He  had  there- 
fore employed  the  wealth  of  his  friend  Ambrosius,  and  availed  himself 
of  his  own  frequent  journeys,  to  collect  various  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrian  version,  and  other  ancient  translations,  which  it  was  sdD 
possible  to  procure.  Thus  ho  had,  for  example,  in  ransacking  every 
comer,  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  an  ancient  translation,  not  before 
known  to  exist,  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  now  fell  out, 
that  this  Juliana  had  become  heiress  to  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite 
SymmaehtK,  who  had  lived  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
and  among  these  writings  Origen  found  both  his  commentary  on  the 
gospel  according  to  tlie  Hebrews,  (rfoj^i^Kw  lord  ■E)?,»H>if,^)  and  his 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.'  He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a  com- 
pletion the  great  work  of  collating  the  ancient  versions  still  extant,  and 
of  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  text.* 

'  Orig.  ep.  tA   African,  f  5, :  TnuivTtK  Soe  the  Introdnciiom  to  the  Old  Tmta- 

etojC  liiiCiv  TiK  "pd!  aeroi't  tv  nu'r  iiir^iei  mcnL   We  shall  mcrelj'  die  licre  the  wordi 

trapnaxetii^,  oil  naraOpoi-iie'n'im'.  ol'S  uf  f^a;  of  Origen  himself  respcriiiig  Ihc  conpari- 

mtmif,  fsi/uniTOi  roif  ax*  rt*  Mwif  irio-  Km  inatitateil  by  him  bcrwccn  the  Alcxan- 

rrvovm;,  uf  r*  uAi/ii^  nal  Top'  airoif  uvo-  drian  veriion  and  ihe  oilier  Rneirnt  mnsU- 

jfcypnaidva  ijvooUvrac.  tions  of  the  Old  Te^lameiU      ATier  haTin); 

^  The  wonln  nT  Enachiafi,  1.  VI.  c.  IT.  re-  nwken,  (Commenbir.  in  Miilth.  f.  381.)  of 

ipectinj;  (he  work  of  SvmmiU'has.  arc :  'Ee  the  ditTcrenees  in  Ihe  eopii'd  of  the  ^nr 

olf  iJoHi  np3f  r4  *arf  SlonJuimi  ujTorni'Ofif-  Testament,  which  hail  allien  panl;  ftOM 

HOC  tiayyifjov  Tlp^  ScdrMwyiv  '^taie  {tut  the  neEligence  anil  pwilv  fioin  tlic  atbicnt- 

'E/ituvoiuv)  Kpani'nu,     Ad  he  subsequently  ry  iriiiciMii  of  tlic  Imn)HTt1ier>-.  he   ■lidx: 

eliu^es  this  woi'k  with  the  eommcnlarii^  of  "As  regnrds  the  difTereni'es  between   die 

SynimarJias  on   the  scrijilurss,  (ffi/iijHiof  oopieB  of  the  Old  Te»r»inenl,  we  have,  with 

dc  Tlic  ypifof,)  one  miglil  he  led  to  snp-  God's  iielp,  foniid  a  mrnns  of  odjnslntg 

pose  it  Wiis  some  wriliiij;  of  his.  in  wliich  Ihcm,  b;  usins  the  other  tnuislations  aa  oar 

be  expounded  this  cospcL  or  rather  llie  criicrion.    Wherever  in  the  verfion  of  the 

Ebioniuc  c'Hpel  accordini;  to  the  lltbrews,  Seveniy  anything  wai  doubifn)  un  nocounl 

which  resembled  it,  nnd  cmployol  it   to  of  the  dilfercnrc*  of  llie  ninnu-arTiptK,  wb 

prove  (he  Bblonilir doctrines;  Imt  ihe  Greek  bnrc  relnined  chat  whi<-h  eoinridvd  with  the 

phrase,    anorrii'toiJai    rrpiif    n.    connected  other  iransbilions;  and  mnnj  )«ssl^ce^  nut 

with  Kfniriveiii,  favors  muoh  rather  the  tiip-  to  lie  found  in  the  Hebrew  Irxi.  wo  have 

position,  that  a  wriling  i-<  here  meant  which  mnrkcd  wiih  an  tMitk,  {(he  rritii'»l  si~i>  of 

attacked  Ihe  gospel  of  Matthew  by  nssum.  omiasion,)  not  daring  wholly  10  oinil  ihcm. 

ing  the  genuineness  of  the  EbiuniliL-  rcvis-  But  some  pnKsagce  we  have  noicd  iviih  nn 

ion  of  the  Itospel  arcording  In  Ihe  Hebrews,  asliriii,  in  order  to  make  it  elenr.  ihal  sut-h 

'  Palladius  (in  the  bi5;Inning  of  [he  fifth  pasMges,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Seven- 
eenturv)  relutes.  in  his  lii>>tory  <^  the  monks,  ty,  have  been  added  by  ns  from  the  other 
{XavainJio,)  c.  U7,  thai  he  had  fuiind  in  an  translations  coinridlnjc  wiih  the  Hebrew 
old  mnnmeript,  eoming  from  Origen,  Ihe  texl:  and  in  order  Ihat  whoever  i»  to  in- 
wordd  written  in  his  own  hand,  pring  the  elined,  mng  nceicf  Uum  into  the  tril,  [l  tap- 
account  eited  in  the  text  True,  this  Pnl-  pose  Ihal  ihe  rendint;  shootd  be  irpo^^ai;) 
Iftdlns  is  a  M-iine4'<  liable  lo  some  lusplcion  but  whoever  lakes  any  olTence  at  them,  may 
on  account  ofhis  crcduliiyj  hntinthiscaM  receive  or  not  rcreive  ihem.  as  be  pteases^ 
we  have  no  reason  lo  disbelieve  him.  eape-  From  these  last  words,  we  we  how  miKll 
cinlly  as  hi*  tcsiimony  agrees  wiih  Ihe  nar-  Ori^pn  had  lo  fear  from  those  who  were 
mive  of  Rusebias,  I.  VI,  c  IT.  ready  at  once  to  arcnie  any  one  that  dc- 

*  The  Hexapla :  to  say  anything  more  panet!  from  the  tradilionol  and  caslonury 

eoncemmg  this  work  and  kindred  work*  of  ivule,  of  falsifying  the  sacred  tcripIOTea. 
OHgen,  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose. 
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After  the  asaasam&tion  of  Masimin,  and  under  the  ni^  of  the  em-, 
peror  Gordian,  in  the  year  238,  Origcn  vas  enabled  to  return  once 
more  to  Cffiearea,  and  resume  there  his  earlier  labors. 

Lone  before,  while  he  reraded  at  Alexandria,  the  church  of  Greece, 
vhere  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  had  sent  for  him  to  advise  with 
them  on  some  ecclesiastical  matters :  he  now  probably  received  a  second 
invitation  of  the  same  kind.  His  way  led  him  through  Nicomedia  in 
Bithynia,  where  he  spent  several  days  with  hia  old  friend  Ambroaius, 
who,  if  the  narrative  of  Jerome  is  correct,  had  meanwhile  become  dea- 
con ;  whether  it  was  that  the  latter  had  his  appointment  in  the  church 
of  that  city,  or  whether  he  had  come  thither  for  the  salte  of  meeting 
Origen.  There  he  received  a  letter  from  another  friend,  Julius  Afn- 
canus,  one  of  the  distinguished  learned  Chriatians  of  that  age.'  Ori- 
gen, in  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanus, 
had  cited  the  story  of  Susanna,  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian 
rerraon,  as  a  part  of  genuine  scripture,  belonging  to  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel. In  this  letter,  equally  characterized  by  the  moderate,  respectful 
tone  of  literary  controversy,  and  by  the  unbiassed  freedom  of  criticism, 
Africanua  expressed  his  surprise  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  asked  for 
further  explanations.  Origen  replied  in  a  full  and  elaborate  letter  from 
Nicomedia.  Xot  so  free  from  prejudice  as  Africanua,  he  labored  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  version  and  collection  of  die 
sacred  writbgs.  It  is  well  worth  observing,  how  the  free  inquiring 
tmnd  of  Origen,  out  of  a  misconceived  piety,  perhaps,  too,  rendered 
timid  by  the  convulsions  which,  in  spite  of  his  own  wifl,  he  had  occa- 
sioned in  the  church,  took  refuge  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition 
preserved  pure  under  the  guidance  of  &  special  Providence.  "  But 
ought  not  that  Providence,"  says  he,*  "  which  in  the  sacred  vrridngs  has 

1  He  was  then  a  vrn  efxi  mnn.ai  is  evi*  letter,  published  hy  Botith,  reliqaioi  lacns, 

dent  rrom  llie  rocl,  lliat  he  conlil  aililreu  ral.  11.  p.  115.    lie  rontravuti  here  IhOM 

Orieen,  who  wa»   now  fiftv,   bj   the   title,  nho  usscnerf,  Ihal  these  differenl  genealo- 

"  my  ton."     His  uiiuil  pliire   of  midenro  jrict  had  been  iriTen  merely  Tor  ihe  purpose 

«>•  probahlv  the  anctenc  anil  ruined  ritT  of  of  demonstralinn  in  this  way  the  truih,  that 

Emmaiw  or'Niropoiis  in  Palcsiine,  (w  ™11-  Christ  was  al  on«  King  and   Hiirh  Priest, 

«d  by  tlic  Romnns  after  ihc  Jewish  war,  and  beinfc  de««ndcd  fnim  the  royal  and  prieit- 

'  "       •   ■     ■  ■     '  5  Emmau*  of  ly  families.     ■    ■  ■     •  ■  .-...._ 


tba  New  Testament,  heiasf  more  diilnnt,  preuea  himself  veir  strongly  n 
naftiely,  178  Mwlia  from. IcmMlem.)  The  thcoir  of  "pious  fraud."  "  Gt 
inhalnlanls  of  this  rninad  plore  rhose  him     lays  he,  "  that  l*" '"' ' 


ai  iheir  detef»le  to  the  emperor  Heljoenha-  Tail  in  the  rhurrh  of  Clirint.  Lhnt  any  B 

loi,  for  the  purpose  of  ohtaining  froni  that  tiling  can  be  fubriraled  for  ChriEt's  pofj." 

vmpcror  the  mloration  of  their  cit^T,  a  mis-  H^  ^  Kparoi^  toiovtoc  ^Vf  ^  lia^^ 

uon  in  which  he  was  tupcensful.  Hieronyra,  Xpujroii,  in  ifuvdoc  ciyfiirai  lie  aivov  ™ 

de  Tir.  iltnair.  r.  53.     Be  ii  known  as  Ihe  ioiofjiyua'  Xfitorai.     Kuaehios   a^^bes  to 

ficM  anthor  of  a  Chriilian  History  of  the  him  a  work  whieh  contaiiied  a  *ort  of  liM- 

worid.  (hie  xpo^tpo^i  in  live  boolu,  vid.  rary  i>nini'a>iii,  after  the  fashion  of  the  onsci' 

Etueli.  L  VI.  c.  31.)     This  work,  of  which  entific  Polghitlana  of  those  limes,  entitled      ' 

oar  only  knowled^  is  derived  from  tlie  use  the  iiearnL     A  erent   deal,  however,  as- 

tnade  oif  it  hy  other  writers  and  from  frag-  eribod  to  him  in  the  fragments  of  ihii  work, 

meats,  undoubledtv  had  its  orijc>ii  '"  aa  does  not  acroid  with  the  views  and  prind- 

apolocetie  aim.    Ha  is  known,  ncain,  on  pies  which  should  belong  To  this  man.  ao- 

account  of  hu  letter  to  Aristidc*,  on  ihe  roiding  to  what  we  otherwise  know  of  him. 

tnelhod  uf  reronriilni:  tlie  difTcrennis  be-  It  wm  certainly  the  most  natural  hypolhe- 

Iween  the  gi'ncalogtcs  of  Jesns  in  Matthew  lis,  that  he  wrote  t)iis  work  before  histiabila 

aod  Lake,  uf  wtiirh  Gu.'ieiiias,  Hist  lib.  L  of  thinking  bad  becoiae  decidedly  Chri*- 

e.  T,  han  (jrescnnd  to  m  a  frngmeiil-  There  tian. 
laanotbet  rtmarkabtofagmeiitrfiheMme       *c4. 
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f^ven  the  means  of  edificntioii  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  to  have  cared 
for  thoee  who  are  bought  with  a  price,  for  whom  Gbriit  died —  Christ, 
the  Son  of  that  God  who  ia  tove,  aod  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
mve  him  up  for  ub  all,  that  he  might  with  him  freely  ^ve  na  aU  things  ? 
Baudes,  consider  whether  it  is  not  well  to  think  of  thoee  words,  '  K»- 
Bwve  not  the  fmcient  landmark,  which  thy  fathers  have  set.' "  Fror. 
22 :  28.  He  tben  proceeds  to  say,  that  although  he  by  no  means  oe- 
f^ect«d  die  other  ancient  tranaladons,  yet  he  had  bestowed  peculiar  diK- 
genoe  on  the  Alexandrian  veraon,  ih&t  it  might  not  seem  as  if  he 
irished  to  introduce  into  the  church  any  fUiifying  innovation ;  and  that 
he  might  give  no  pretext  to  those  who  sought  occaBi<m  for,  and  took  de- 
light in,  accusing  and  calumniating  the  men  who  were  universally 
known  and  held  an  important  place  in  the  church.'  Origen's  jouroej 
terminated  at  Athens,  where  he  readed  for  some  time,  finished  his  com- 
nentary  on  Ezekiel,  and  began  hie  commentary  on  the  Swig  of  Si^o- 
nuHD.^ 

To  the  end  of  hislife,he  was  occujned  with  theob^cal  labors.  Under 
tlie  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  with  whose  family  he  was  on  terms  ot 
correspondence,  he  wrote  the  woric  agmnst  Celsus,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  Mat^w,  and  other 
treatises.  When  he  was  aixtj  years  of  age,  he  now  for  the  first  time 
permitted  hb  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers.  In 
what  high  consideration  he  stood  with  the  churches  of  these  countries, 
ia  evident  from  the  fact,  that  on  important  ecclesiastical  questMOS, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  come  at  a  decision,  the  opimon  of  Origen  was 
consulted  by  synods  of  bishops.  A  case  of  this  sort,  in  wluch  Berj^ 
luB,  the  bishop  of  Boatra  in  Arabia,  submitted  to  be  tau^t  by  him,  we 
have  nodced  on  a  former  occa^on.  We  may  here  mention  as  another 
instance  of  this  kind,  that  a  controveny  had  been  excited  by  a  party 
among  the  Arabian  Christians,  who  asserted,  tiiat  the  human  soul  died 
with  the  body,  uid  that  it  was  to  be  revived  only  with  the  body  at  the 
resurrection,  —  an  andent  Jewish  notion.  Perhaps,  too,  in  tiieae  dis- 
tricts, whose  utuation  brought  them  into  frequent  contact  with  Jews,  it 
ires  no  new  doctiine,  but  £e  one  winch  had  prevailed  there  from  ao- 
oient  times ;  and  perhaps  it  was  first  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Origen,  — in  wh<»e  system  tfie  doctrine  of  the  natural  immo^ 
taUty  of  the  soul,  which  is  related  to  God,  held  an  important  place,  — 
that  this  latter  doctrine  now  became  here  the  more  general  one,  and 
tiie  small  party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  Ofuoion,  appeared  to  be 
heretical ;  if  the  caso  really  was,  that  the  prevuUng  voice  had  expressed 
itself  thus  early  against  tbem.'  Hence  it  is  ez[^funed,  how  the  c<m- 
vention  of  a  ffreat  synod  came  to  be  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  these  disputea.     As  they  ooidd  not  come  to  an  agreement, 

1  Ira  IB)  n  wapaxapamai  Sntat^firv  raif    jadge  concenring  the  controreiria  of  ibcM 
_i  _..    _..__>.         ■,  . .-  .  ..  10  much  accorfing  to  hii  own  aob- 

^v.v  /ieiTs  and  iba  church  ortbodoxT  ti 
..J  >KC,  when  tie  represcnla  ths  iIcfcn^Bn 
\rffOptiv.  of  ihu  opinion  ai  men  genenJl;  arknowl- 

.  VL  c  31.  edged  to  be  teacbcn  of  emr  koo  piopan- 


edged  to  be  teacbcn  of 
*  EoMbio*  (I.  VX  e.  37)  may  peHu^    ton  of  a  oewdoctriat. 
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Origen  was  gent  for ;  and  it  was  brought  about  by  bis  influence,  that 
the  opponents  of  tiis  bouI'b  natural  immortality  confessed  and  renounced 
their  error, 

Origen,  'who,  on  account  of  some  particular  opinions,  was  by  a  great 
part  of  the  church  stigmatiMd  as  a  heretic  and  enemy  to  the  evangeli- 
cal scheme  of  &ith,  is  said  in  the  l^t  days  of  a  life  consecrated  to  labor 
and  conflict  in  behalf  of  that  which  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of 
Christ,  to  have  refuted  by  bia  conduct  the  accusations  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  showu  how  he  waa  ready  to  sacrifice  aO  for  the  faith,  —  how 
he  belonged  to  that  number  who  are  willing  to  bate  even  their  own  life 
for  the  Lord's  sake. 

As  the  fury  of  the  enenues  of  Christianity,  in  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, was  directed  partioularly  against  tJwM  men  who  were  t^stinguisbed 
among  tbe  GhiistianB  for  Uieir  station,  their  wealth,  or  their  linow- 
ledge,  and  their  activity  in  promulgating  the  faith,'  it  was  natural  that 
such  a  man  as  Origen  should  become  a  sbinmg  mark  for  fanatical  cru- 
elty. After  a  steadfast  confession,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
here  it  was  attempted,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  Decian  perse- 
cution, to  overcome  the  infirmity  of  age,  by  exquisite  and  gradually 
inoreaoDg  tortures.  But  ihe  fiuth  which  he  bore  at  heart,  sust^ned 
the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  gave  him  power  to  withstand  every  trial. 
After  having  miffered  so  much^  he  wrote  from  his  prison  a  letter  full  of 
cooaolation,  of  encouragement  for  others.  The  circumstances  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  which  contributed  first  to  moderate,  and  then  to  bring 
wholly  to  an  end,  this  persecution,  procured  finally  for  Ori^n  also  free- 
dom and  repose.  Yet  the  sufferings  which  he  bad  undergone,  served 
perhaps  to  hasten  his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  year  254,'  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  ^e. 

The  influence  of  Origen  on  theolo^cal  culture  was  no  longer  connect«d 
with  his  person,  but  continued  to  spread  independently  of  the  man, 
through  lu3  writbgs  and  his  scholars,  not  without  continual  conflict  with 
the  minds  of  the  opposite  tendency.  The  friends  of  Chiliasm,  of  the 
gross  literal  method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic and  anthropopathic  mode  of  representing  divine  things  con- 
nected therewith,  ana  the  zealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrinal 
tradition,  were  opponents  to  the  school  of  Origen.  The  conflict  between 
these  antagonist^]  directions  of  mind  presents  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  theological  development  at  the  close  of  this 
period.     We  shall  here,  in  the  first  place,  glance  at  the  church  which 

'  The  penona  'nitlgaei.  writlen  bj  Orimn  '^^  t^if   peraeonlion, 

*  GBMb.  L  VI.  c.  89.  ■  conreminf;  the  BfnaineiieM  of  which,  how- 

■  EnMb.  1.  VII.  c  %    AceordinR  to  Pbo-  ever,  Fhotiiu  wu  not  fnltj  roTiiinced.  Bot 

tini.  cod.  1 18,  there  mtit  two  different  re-  arcordinf;  to  whnt  Euscbiui  uvs,  in  ilie 

poru  ronceming  ihc  mianer  and  lime  or  abovE-Hted    posBage  of  bis  Chonh  Hialo- 

Otibmi'b  death.     Pain j^iloi,  and  manyoth-  ry,  —  who  nndoulitcdly  followed  ihr  arcoant 

en   who   had   hein    penonallv  B<»|aainied  o'fhii  friendaiid  teacher PamphilaB.—itcan 

with  Orison,  reported  that  he  died  as  ■  mar-  hardlf  be  tnpponed  that  Pamphtlng  really 

tjT,  hi  CsMrea,  under  Ute  Dedan  peisccn-  reported  anj  mch  thing.     Perhap*  PholMU 

tun.    Others  reported,  that  be  lived  till  the  misandeniood  Pomphilai,  when  the  latter 

iXnun  at  GallnB  and  VolanaoDi,  and  then  meant  simply  confenaion  under  torture,  or 

died  at  Tyre,  and  wa*  then  buried ;  which  perhaps  wan  Bpcakinj;  of  the  indina  amt 

■ecoont  wat  conflriDad  >Uo  by  the  letter*  qutiiat  of  Aoai  mffcriagi  to  Origen. 
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WM  the  original  seat  of  Origeu'e  activity,  nuoelj,  the  ctmroli  oCMia- 
andria  and  of  Egypt, 

Ongen  had  here  left  behind  him  dSsciplea,  who  continued  lo  lalxv  on 
in  hi»  own  spirit,  although  with  less  of  the  zeal  for  specul&tion.  Demo- 
trius  tJie  bishop  wa.s,  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  rather  the 
poreonal  enemy  of  Origeu,  than  the  enemy  of  bia  theological  directioa 
of  mind :  his  attack  upon  the  latter  had  probably  been  only  a  pretext. 
Uence  he  permitted  tbe  disciples  of  Origen  ia  continue  their  labraa 
without  disturbance  ;  and  be  himself  died  soon  aiter  tbe  outbreak  of 
tiiese  controvereiea,  in  the  same  year  231, 

Haraclas,  the  disciple  and  frieod  of  Origon,  —  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  catechetical  school,  —  succeeded  Demetrius  in  theefdscopal 
oSce.  Heraclaa  waa  succeeded  —  in  the  year  247  —  as  catechut, 
aud  afterwards  aa  bishop,  by  Dionysius,  another  worthy  disci[4e  of  On- 
gen, who  always  rettuned  liis  love  asiA.  respect  for  him,  and  when  be 
was  in  prison,  under  the  Decian  persecution,  addressed  to  bim  a  letter 
of  consolation.  Dioaysiiis,  as  be  tells  us  himself,  had  come  to  the  faidi 
in  the  gospel  in  the  way  a^  free  examnaiion,  —  having  searched  im- 
partially through  all  the  systems ;  and  hence  he  remained  true  to  this 
principle,  both  as  a  Gbrbtian  and  a  teacher  of  the  church.  He  read 
and  examined  without  prejudice  all  the  writings  of  the  heretlca,  and 
rejected  their  systems  only  after  he  had  made  himself  accurately  &&• 
quoted  with  them,  and  put  it  into  his  power  to  refute  them  by  argu- 
ments.  A  presbyter  of  his  church  warned  him  of  the  injury  which 
might  accrue  to  his  soul  by  the  distracting  occupation  of  pcnmag  so 
many  godless  writings.  But  the  Spirit  of  Crod  gave  bim  assurance, 
that  he  needed  not  to  be  disturbed  by  that  fear.  He  believed  that  he 
had  heard  a  voice,  saying  to  him :  "  Read  whatever  falls  into  thy  hands, 
for  thou  art  capable  of  judging  and  proving  ^  things ;  uid  from  the 
first  this  bad  been  to  thee  the  occadon  of  iiuth."  By  this  encourage- 
ment, Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose ;  and  he  found  it  agreea- 
ble to  that  dircctioQ  of  the  Lord  (in  an  apocryphal  gospel)  to  the 
stronger  Christians :  "Be  ye  skilful  moncy-cbangera,"  yivtea*  ioa/at  Tpmu- 
£tnii,  i.e.  skilful  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit  coin.^ 

We  have,  on  several  occasions,  idready  adduced  examples  of  the 
freedom  of  sprit  and  moderation  of  this  Father,  and  of  the  happy 
effects  thence  resulting.  The  same  Christian  moderatiim  and  genUe- 
ness  appear  also  in  his  letter  to  Baailides,  an  Egyptian  bbhop,  on  ques- 
tions relative  to  matters  of  church  discipline  ana  worship.^  The  letter 
of  Dionysius  to  his  subordinate  bishop  concludes  thus :  "  These  ques- 
tions you  have  not  proposed  to  me  as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  Bub> 
jeot,  but  lo  honor  me,  and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  of  the  same  mind 
with  yourself,  as  indeed  I  am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opn- 
iouB,  not  as  a  teacher,  -but  with  all  the  frankneaa  which  we  are  bound  to 

1  DkniTahn,  in  his  litter  to  the  RomRn     ing  an  hmtniii)  Kovrmxi.    The  fmamenli 
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oae  in  onr  commamcatioiiB  vith  eacli  other.  But  it  is  now  jrour  bun- 
ness  to  judge  of  what  I  have  stud,  and  then  write  me  what  seems  to 
you  better  than  tius,  or  whether  ^ou  hoM  that  to  be  right  which  I  hare 
adTaueed."  ' 

The  next  that  diatinguiabed  tbemselTes  ae  teachers  in  the  Alexan- 
drian church  were  Pierius  and  Theognoetos,  who  tired  in  the  last  times 
of  the  third  century.  In  the  fragments  of  their  writings,  (preserved 
by  Fhotjns,)  we  recognhe  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Origen. 

We  have  observed  before,  that  in  Egypt  tteelf  there  existed  two  op- 
ponte  pulies,  of  Origenists  and  anti-Origeniats.  We  meet  with  them 
again  m  the  fourth  century,  especially  among  the  Egypdan  monks, 
luder  the  names  of  Anthropomorphitee  and  OrigeniiU.  Perhaps  this 
opposition  among  the  Egyptian  monks  may  also  be  traced  to  the  times 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  In  these  times,  it  b  true,  there  were 
as  yet  no  monks ;  but,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  there 
ozisted  m  Egypt  safeties  of  ascetics,  who  lived  retired  in  the  country.* 
Among  tbeae  Egypdan  ascetics,  appeared,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hieracas,  who,  in  the  following  times,  was  placed 
among  the  heretics,  by  those  who  judged  him  according  to  the  atandard 
of  die  church  scheme  of  faith,  as  it  bad  ibrmcd  itself  in  the  fourth  ceu- 
tmy  ;  but  who  could  hardly  have  been  considered  as  a  heretic  during 
Ue  life-time.*  So  &ir  aa  we  are  able  to  understand  his  sTnritDal  bent 
and  his  doctrines  from  the  fragmentary  accounts,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  most  part  to  Epiphauius,*  there  was  much  in  his  peculiar 
news  which  savored  of  the  school  of  Origen  ;  and  the  fact  may  have 
been,  that  be  came  from  that  school :  yet  we  find  no  such  relationship 
as  could  be  expluned  only  in  this  particular  way.  The  same  tenden- 
dee  may  easily  nave  sprung  up  in  Egypt  from  different  quarters. 

lEeracas  passed  the  Ufe  of  an  ascetic  in  the  city  of  Leontopolis,  in 
Egypt,"  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  ascetics,  earned  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe,  and  the  meana  of  bestowing  charity,  by  the  industry  of  bis  own 
bands ;  exercising  an  art  that  was  highly  esteemed  and  much  employed 
in  Egypt,  that  of  calligraphy^  which  he  practised  ^Tith  equal  skill  both 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Coptic  language.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
beyond  the  age  of  ninety,  and  —  which  may  be  eaaly  accounted  for 
mna  bia  sim^e  babits  —  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the  full  exercise 
<tf  his  powers,  so  that  he  oould  pursue  bia  art  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  He  was  equally  bmiliar  with  the  Greek  and  with  the  Coptic  lit- 
erature ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however,  it  may  have  resulted 
Qiat  he  introduced  many  foreign  elements  from  both  these  sources  into 

'  A  rangideiable  fngmcnt  of  the  voifc  of  *  For  this  Tuaon,  u  ws  cMl  take  th«  ito- 

this  Dionjuiat  on  NMure,  in  wtiich  he  do-  tion  of  hemj  in  the  prwent  work  only  in 

fendi  the  belieT  in  ft  Providenire  asainst  tbe  ill  hlalorical  lenu,  we  have  not  plaml  Hie- 

Momlslic  sydem  of  (he  Epicureans,  has  racu.aa  u  nsoallj  done,  among  ihe  heretics. 

been  preserved  lo  na  b;  Eaiwbins,  in  the  <  Harei:  CT. 

XIV.  BcKik  of  the  Pnejwnitio  evangdica,  *  Unk»  he  llred  at  the  head  of  a  rom- 

iatrodiioed  bj  Ronlb,  1.  c.  toL  IV.  mantty  of  ascctica,  somewhere  in  tbe  neigh- 

*  See  AUbaoailiu'  lift  of  Ancoaioa.    We  boriKfod  of  that  dt/. 
■hall  ha*e  oooaaion  to  luj  mora  os  thb 
point  in  the  fallowing  period. 
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Christifuiity.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  in  the  Qrnek  snd 
in  the  Coptic  tongue,  and  composed  man?  church  hjnuB. 

He  was  gjvea  to  the  alLegoncal  method  of  interpretation,  which  wts 
closely  connected  with  a  veiiMn  theosophic  tendency.  Like  Ongen, 
he  exjdiuiied  particularly  the  account  of  Paradise  as  ftn  idlegory,  deny- 
ing that  there  had  ever  been  a  material  Paradise.  It  may  be*  conjec- 
tured that,  like  Origen,  he  considered  the  Paradise  as  a  symbol  of  that 
higher  spiritual  world,  from  which  the  heavenly  spirit  fell  by  an  inclinft- 
tion  to  earUily  matter.  But  ae  there  was  no  general  agreement  of  Ofuo- 
ion  as  to  what  should  be  understood  symboUcally  and  what  literally,  in 
that  narrative  of  Genesis  ;  as,  moreover,  notliing  was  yet  settled  in  the 
system  of  the  dominant  church,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  sool ;  and 
as  the  peculiar  opinious  of  Origen  had  still  many  important  advocatea, 
particularly  in  the  Egyptiau  church, — he  could  not  on  this  account  be 
gener^ly  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

From  that  theory  of  his  concerning  the  manner  in  which  ihe  hear- 
enly  ejant,  sunk  into  union  with  matter,  became  invested  with  a  body, 
we  may  easily  understand  why  Hieracas  should  contemn  t^  earthly, 
material  body,  make  its  mortification  the  leatUng  urn  of  the  Christua 
system  of  morals,  and  oppose  the  doctrine  that  ^e  soul,  once  set  free, 
^oiitd  again  be  incarcerated  in  this  prison  of  the  body  by  the  resorreo- 
tion.  In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  however,  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  soul  would  be  veiled  in  a  hi^ier 
organ  of  ethereal  matter,  (a  «tj^  tvhi/uitwot.)  Even  this  opinion  be 
might  present  under  such  a  form  aa  not  directly  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  only  to  explain  it  according  to  lus 
own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point,  he  represented  the  abstemiona  iinmai<- 
ried  life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper  perfection  of  the  Christian. 
The  recommendation  of  the  unmarried  life,  he  made  to  constitute  Uie 
characteristic  distinction  between  the  great  moral  principle  of  the  OW, 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Those  false  notions  respecting  the 
essence  of  morality,  respecting  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  on  hu- 
man nature,  bywhicb  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  so  easily  ful- 
fil it,  and  even  do  taiore  than  it  requires,  (opera  supererogatiouis,)  dis- 
cover tiiemselves  in  Hieracas,  when  he  asks :  "  What  new  thing  has  the 
doctrine  of  the  Only-begotten  introduced  ?  Of  what  new  benefit  has 
he  been  the  author  to  humanity  ?  Respecting  the  fear  of  Ood,  respect- 
ing envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like,  ^e  Old  Testament  has  already 
treated.  What  new  thing  is  tiiere  still  remfuning,  unless  it  be  the  in- 
troduction of  the  unmarried  life  ?  "  This  question  shows,  we  allow, 
^ut  Hieracas  had  no  right  apprehenmon,  either  of  ^  demands  of  de 
moral  law,  or,  what  is  strictly  comiected  therewith,  of  Christ  as  the 
Kedeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  redemptaoQ.  Fwta 
the  views  which  we  here  find  expressed,  of  human  nature,  uid  of  the 
demands  of  the  moral  law  on  the  same,  might  he  drawn  a  doctrine, 
teaching  that  man  needed  no  Redeemer.  But  it  is  with  no  good  re^ 
son  the  doctrine  hae,  therefore,  been  ascribed  to  Hieracf^,  that  Christ 
was  merely  the  author  of  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  and  not  (he  fie- 
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dMmer  of  maoUDcl.  A  zealous  Montaiuat  might  have  aiud  nearly  the 
tune  as  Hieracas  has  done.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  Aese  etroneoua  ethi- 
cal and  anthropolo^cal  notions  may  be  found  elsewhere,  in  the  same 
period,  particnlarly  among  the  Alexandrians. 

He  endeavored  to  prove,  by  texts  wrested  out  of  their  proper  con- 
nection, in  the  serentli  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthiwis, 
that  Paul  had  permitted  marriage  only  out  of  respect  to  human  infirm- 
ly, and  only  for  t^e  sake  of  avoiding,  in  the  case  of  the  weak,  a  still 
greater  evil.  In  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  Matth.  25,  he  neglected 
uie  rule  requiring  that,  in  a  comparison,  we  should  not  ^ve  weight  to 
each  individual  circumstance,  but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be 
illustrated;  and,  from  the  fact  that  none  but  virgins  are  here  men- 
tioned,  drew  the  conclusion,  that  none  but  unmarried  persons  could  have 
any  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  application  of  the  pas- 
stgo,  "  Without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  12  :  14,  he 
proceeded  on  his  own  principle,  that  the  essence  of  hohness  consista  in 
a  fife  of  celibacy. 

As  Hieracas  himself  allows  that  Paul  permitted  marriage  to  the 
weak,  it  follows  from  this,  that  he  by  no  means  condemned  uncondi- 
tionally married  Christiaus,  and  excluded  them  from  the  number  of  the 
fiuthful.  It  may  have  been,  perhaps,  thaf  too  hasty  conclusions  were 
drawn  &om  some  of,  his  extravagant  assertions  in  recommending  the 
unmarried  life.  Or,  when  he  sud  that  none  but  those  living  in  celi- 
bacy could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  must  have  undarstood 
by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  the  state  of  blessedness  generally,  but 
only  the  highest  degree  of  that  blessedness;  a  dogmatic  use  of  language 
peculiar  to  himself,  as  seems  probable  from  what  wc  are  about  to 
remark. 

In  consequence  of  his  ascetic  bent,  Hieracas  was  accustomed  to 
dwell  with  great  earnestness  on  the  position,  that  every  man  must  earn, 
by  lus  own  moral  conflict,  his  own  ascetic  eRbrts,  a  portion  in  the  king- 
£un  of  heaven.  This  circumstance,  of  his  laying  a  peculiar  stress  on 
each  one's  own  moral  conflicts,  was  also  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  Alexandrian  tendency.  Inasmuch  now  as  Hieracas  assumed 
the  position,  that  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be 
die  reward  of  a  conflict,  and  that  he  who  has  not  fought,  cannot  obtain 
the  crown ;  he  inferred  that  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the 
years  of  understanding,  do  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
can  hardlv  be  supposed,  that  by  this  he  meant  to  pronounce  on  them 
an  unconditioDal  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  only  that  he  excluded 
them  from  the  highett  grade  of  blessedness  which  results  from  com* 
moniiMi  with  God,  &om  Uie  glorification  of  human  nature  by  its  union 
with  the  Godhead  in  Christ ;  for  to  the  participation  in  this  it  was  im- 
possible to  att^,  except  by  one's  own  moral  efforts,  and  by  doing  more 
ttian  Uie  law  demands.  He  assumed  a  middle  condition  for  these  chil- 
dren —  an  hypothecs  which  Pela^us  and  many  of  the  Orientals  after- 
wards adopted  with  re^^ard  to  unbaptised  children.  If  Hieracas 
Hserted  this  of  all  chiMren,  including  those  who  had  been  baptaied,  it 
fidlowB,  that  be  denied  the  connectioo  of  any  tupematural  tnjlumet 
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with  infant  baptum.  Perhapa,  on  Una  piindple,  he  combated  iabat 
baptism  itaelf,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of  mora  recent  origin, 
at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with  the  essential  character 
of  Ghnstianity.  The  remarks  which  we  have  here  made  trad  to  coo- 
firm  also  what  was  just  before  obeerred,  tliat  Hieracas  by  no  meana 
honored  Christ  merely  as  a  moral  Teacher.  It  is  cleurly  evident,  on  the 
contrary,  that  be  recognized  him  as  one  who  had  gloiified  homaa 
nature,  and  acquired  for  it  that  highest  grade  of  blessedness,  to  which 
men  could  not  have  attained  bj  their  owa  powers. 

From  the  position  assumed  bj  the  later  church  orthodoxy,  the  chai^ 
was  brought  against  Hieracas  of  entertfunina  certain  errors  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  is  said  to  have  employed  the  fot 
lowiu.:;  cumfiarison  :  "  The  Son  of  God  emanates  &om  we  Father,  as 
oue  lamp  is  kindled  from  another,  or  as  one  torch  is  divided  into  two."' 
CoraparUon.1  uf  this  sort,  drawn  from  sensible  objects,  were  at  variuice, 
wa  admit,  with  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Origen  ;  but  the  older  church- 
teacher  j,  such  as  Justin  and  Tatian,  had  cert^nljbeen  partial  to  them. 
He  ftHrmod  ag'iiii,  that  under  the  type  of  Melchiaedec  is  represented 
the  Holy  Spirit,  mice  the  latter  is  designated.  Bom.  8 :  26,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  men,  consequently  as  a  priest.  Be  represents  the  image  of 
the  Son,  being  subordinate'  indeed,  to  tiie  Son  bnt  bearing  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  him  of  all  beings  ;  —  a  notion  altogether  conformed  to 
Origcn's  theory  o[  subordination,  which  loug  continued  to  maintun  ita 
place  in  the  Eastern  church.^ 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Oiigcn  was  extended,  by  means  of 
bis  friends  and  disciples,  even  to  Cappadocia  and  to  Pontus,  as  the  three 
groat  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia  in  the  fourth  century  still  testify. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  particularly  his  great  diactple  Oregory, 
to  whom  the  admiration  of  the  Christians  gave  the  surname  of  Wonder- 
worker (enufiargup/of.)  His  Original  name  was  Theodoras.  He  waa 
descended  from  a  nohlc  and  wealthy  family  of  lieocsesaroa  in  Pontus. 
His  father,  a  devoted  Pagan,  educated  him  in  Heathenism,  At  the  age 
rf  fourteen,  however,  he  lost  his  father,  and  then  first  he  was  gained  to 
Christianity ;  aSbrding  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  it  waa  often 
through  children  and  women  the  gospel  first  found  its  way  into  fanu- 
lies.  He  was  acquainted  with  Ghriatianity,  however,  as  yet  only 
Uirough  the  oral  teaching  of  others,  being  himself  still  ignorant  of  the 
scriptures.  The  religious  interest  was  with  him  as  yet  but  a  subordi- 
nate one,  the  strife  after  a  splendid  career  in  the  world  seeming  to  him 
vastly  mora  important.  His  mother  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
have  him  taught  everything  which,  under  the  existing  circumatancea, 

I  *0{  ^X"""  ^"^  ^''Tvot',)  (if  Aa^tnoAi  tif  hu  ihowii  Um  the  Sod  of  Qod,  ntting  at 

Mok    Ariu  ad  Alexuidr.  apad  Einphan.  ifae  risht  tuuid  of  Ood,  i  ujamrf^,  batah- 

hana.  «9,  S  7.    Athwiaa.  T.  1.  P.  11.  6S.  aska :  Kol  rif  harts  6  £>M,  i  ifu-^  ai^, 

*  He  appeals  alio  to  a  paMige  In  an  if  iptinipoii  UAuv ;  coj  livE-  m)  ^ivwoxBt, 

'  mfaetffialL  writing  of  aome  unportance  on  n^r'  f<m  rA  ijav  mtd/ia  rd  lolaer  t»  ail 

•Moani  of  ■■  bCMiDs on  the  hMotTof  the  inlh>  nlf  KMAnuf.    KoJ  ipt,  f^m,  IfMuor 

oUeit  doctrinal,  —  toe  ^Mi^rHiv  THaainr,  ru  iymnp^    Thii  panage  ia  nnnd  in  the 

L  e.  the  acconnt  of  Isaiah'i  aaceoiion  to  the  writfagDowpaMithM  entire,  aftrr  tb*  old 

n*«nl  Mglona  of  henveo,  mmI  of  what  be  Btblo^  traoilaiiDn,  bj  S.  Lawnaca,  Om- 

tlwteaur-  Afkci  the  angel  attendant  of  Isaiah  iii«^  1619;  p.  S8,  B9,  v.  3S— 34. 
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eovld  contribute  to  the  saccessiul  proeectition  of  his  aims.  He  received, 
therefore,  a  good  rhetorical  education,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  Bt«p 
of  prefermeut  ae  a  rhetorician  or  an  advocate ;  and  be  learnt,  moreover, 
the  language  of  the  established  goveratnent  and  lawa,  — the  Latin.  His 
teacher  in  the  Latin  language  pointed  out  to  biro  how  very  necessa^ 
to  the  att^nment  of  his  end  naa  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  He 
commenced  the  atudj  of  this,  and  had  already  laid  his  plans  to  visit 
Borne,  for  tho  purpose  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  Romui  juris- 

Erudence.  But  Providence  had  chosen  him  to  be  an  instrument  for 
igher  ends  ;  and,  without  dreaming  of  it  or  willing  it,  as  he  observes 
himself,  in  describing  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  he  was  to 
be  formed  for  Uiose  higher  purposes. 

His  sister's  hiuband,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Praefect  of  Pales- 
tine, had  been  called  b;  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Cszsarea.  He  had 
left  his  wife  behind  at  Neocoesarea  ;  and  now  she  was  sent  for  to  follow 
him.  His  brother-in-law,  the  young  Theodorua,  was  requested  to  attend 
her  on  the  journey;  and  it  was  intimated,  Uiat  he  could  thus  most 
easily  prosecute  his  plan  of  studying  the  Roman  jurisprudence  at  the 
celebrated  school  of  Roman  law,  not  far  distant  from  Ciesarea,  at  Bery- 
tos  in  Phcenicia.  Theodorus  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  this  journey 
hod  a  dlBerent  result  from  what  be  had  anticipated.  At  Cieaarea  he  - 
became  acquainted  with  Origen :  the  latter  soon  observed  the  talents 
of  the  young  man,  and  sought  to  direct  them  to  a  higher  end  than  that 
which  he  then  contemplated.  Attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by* this 
great  teacher,  he  forgot  Rome,  Berytus,  and  the  study  of  law.  To 
awaken  in  him  the  activity  of  fais  own  mind,  a  free,  unprejudiced  spirit 
of  inquiry,  was,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  in  his  farewell  dis- 
course, the  principal  endeavor  of  Origen.  After  having  made  him 
search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  the  systems  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, he  showed  him  what  revelation  furnishes  of  a  higher  order :  he 
led  him  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  expounded  to  him 
ihe'iT  meaning.  Theodore  says  of  Origen 's  exposition  of  scripture :  "  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  he  was  able  so  to  discourse  only  by  communion 
with  the  divine  Spirit;  for  to  be  a  prophet  and  to  understand  prophets 
requires  the  same  power.  And  no  man  can  understand  the  prophets, 
on  whom  the  Spirit  himself,  from  whom  the  prophecies  came,  has  not 
bestowed  the  power  of  understanding  hia  own  language.  This  man  had 
received  from  God  that  greatest  of  gifts,  to  be  to  men  an  ifUerpreter  of 
the  word*  of  God;  to  understand  God's  word,  as  God  speaks  it,  and 
to  announce  it  to  men,  as  men  can  understand  it." ' 

After  he  had  spent  eight  yeara  with  Origen  at  Gtesarea,  where  prob» 
bly  he  also  received  baptism  and  adopted  the  name  Gregorivt,  he 
returned  to  hia  native  land.  VHth  deep  sorrow  he  took  leave  of  the 
toacher  to  whom  his  whole  soul  was  affectionately  bound.  He  com- 
pared the  tie  that  united  them,  with  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
Pavid  and  Jonathan.  To  Origen,  and  to  the  Providence  which,  without 
his  own  knowledge  or  will,  had  conducted  him  to  such  a  friend,  he  testi- 

>  FuMgnic  In  Odg.  c  19. 
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fied  his  thanks  in  the  parting  address,  in  which  he  dcacrihes  &b  provi- 
dential  events  of  his  own  life,  and  Origen's  method  of  instzuctioa  and 
truning.' 

In  tearing  himself  with  pun  &om  the  society  of  his  beloved  teacher, 
and  Irom  those  sacred  studies  which  had  so  long  been  his  ezclosiTe 
occapadoD,  to  engage  with  sorrowful  heart  in  employment  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  which  he  must  devote  himself  to  in  his  native  city,  he 
exclaims :  "  But  why  grieve  at  this  ?  We  have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for 
all,  oven  for  tbose  that  are  half  dead  and  fallen  among  thieves  —  cme 
who  cares  for  all,  is  the  Physician  of  all,  the  watchful  Keeper  of  all 
men.  We  have  also  within  us  that  teed  which  tee  have  been  made  coth 
teiout  hy  thy  meant,  (Origen,)  that  we  bear  within  us;  and  the  seed 
which  we  have  received  from  thee,  those  glorious  doctrines.  Having 
tiiese  seeds,  we  part,  witii  tears  indeed,  for  we  are  leaving  thee,  but  yet 
taking  these  seeds  with  us.  Perhaps  the  heavenly  Keeper  will  accom- 
pany ua  and  deliver  us ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  return  to  thee,  and  &om 
the  seed  bring  with  us  also  the  fruits  and  the  sheaves ;  and  if  none  are 
ripe,  (for  how  could  tiiat  be  ?)  yet  may  they  be  aucb  as  caa  thrive 
amidst  the  thorns  of  civil  employments.  And  then,  addresfnng  him- 
self directly  to  Origen,  he  proceeds :  "  But  do  thou,  beloved  head, 
stand  up  and  dismiss  us  with  thy  prayer.  As  thou  hast  guided  us'  all 
the  long  time  we  have  been  with  thee,  by  thy  holy  doctrines,  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  now,  when  we  are  to  leave  thee,  guide  us  to  salvation  by  thy 
prayers.  Give  ua  over  and  commend  us,  or  rather  give  ns  back,  to  that 
God  who  conducted  us  to  thee.  Thanks  to  him  far  what  he  has  hith- 
erto done  for  us ;  but  do  thou  implore  him  also,  that  he  would  guide  ns 
in  the  future,  that  he  would  inspire  our  minds  with  his  precepts,  that 
be  would  imbue  us  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  make  this  our  most  whole- 
some discipline.  For  we  diall  not  be  able.  Far  away,  to  obey  him  with 
the.  freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  him,  so  long  as  we  were  with 
tbee.  Pray  him,  that,  to  console  us  m  our  separation  from  thee,  he 
would  send  with  as  a  good  angel  to  lead  us.  But  pray  to  him  also, 
that  he  would  once  more  bring  us  back  to  thee ;  for  liie  assurance  only 
of  this  would  be  our  greatest  consolation." 

After  his  removal,  Origen  sidll  retained  him  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance. We  have  preserved  to  ns  a  letter  which  he  wrote  him,  full  of 
paternal  love.*  In  this  he  assures  him,  that  his  distinguished  talenta 
fitted  him  for  the  station  either  of  an  able  teacher  of  the  Roman  law, 
or  of  an  eminent  instructer  of  one  of  tiie  famous  philosophical  schools; 
but  it  was  his  wish,  that  Gregory  would  make  Christianity  his  single 

'  This  dlspouna  we  have  followed,  u  Ihe  gTric  of  Gregorj  rnnj  he  found  in  the  fborth 

touroe  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  for  tho  hialor;  vol.  of  the  edition  of  Oriicen's  voAi  by  de 

of  the  eorij  life  and  ednoitjon  of  Ore^rr.  la  Bue,  aad  in  the  third  vaU  of  the  BOiUo- 

The  narralivoB  of  Grogorj  of  Nywa,  in  his  theta  Palmm  of  Galland. 

biogrBpliyoflhisQrecorT,open!jconlra4ict  *  He  speaks  here  in  the  plural,  ptoMHj 

tbe  antobiographf  cS  the  lauor ;  and,  as  becsiue  he  baa  in  mind  also  his  bratber 

Oi«goi7  of  Nvsaa  set  oat  with  rhetorical  Athenodonia,  who  had  come  in  company 

flourishes  what  he  hail  token  from  incredible  with  bim  to  Origen,  wid  nflerwiirda  became 

or  inarcnrate  atones,  it  were  a  fraitlesi  lahor  bishop  ofa  church  in  Ponllt*.    Vid.  Eoidk 

to  aodertalte  to  recoacile  the  two  contisdic-  L  IV.  c.  SO. 

toi7  tecouiiu  wilb  each  other.    Tbe  Pane-  *  PhllocaL  c.  13. 
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aim,  and  employ  his  t^ents  only  as  a  means  to  this  one  great  object. 
Following  out  lu9  own  principles,  above  exhibited,  respecUsg  the  reU- 
tioD  of  Qie  sciences,  mi  particularly  of  philoeophy,  to  Chiiatianitj,  he 
goes  on  to  advise  him  to  make  himself  master  of  everything  in  the 
general  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in  philosophy,  which  he  coiild  apply 
to  any  use  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  By  a  variety  of  beantiful  tJlegorio 
expositions  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  endeavors  to  set 
clearly  before  him  the  duty  of  making  everything  subservient  to  the 
cUvine  calling,  and  of  sanctifying  every  other  interest  by  referring  it  to 
this ;  instead  of  forgetting,  as  was  frequently  done,  the  divine  calling 
itself  in  the  crowd  of  foreign  matters,  or  profaning  it  by  letting  it  be- 
come mised  np  and  confounded  with  them.  He  then  addressee  bim  as 
follows :  "  Study,  then,  my  son,  before  all  things  else,  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures ;  but  let  it  be  to  thee  an  earnest  study ;  for  it  needs  a  very  ear- 
nest study  of  the  scriptures,  that  we  may  not  express  anything,  or  judge 
anything,  too  rashly  respecting  their  sacred  contents.  And  if  thou 
Btudiest  the  holy  scriptures  with  a  believing  temper  of  mind,  well  pleaa- 
ing  to  God,^  then  wherever  anything  in  them  eeems  shut  up  from  thee, 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  thee  by  the  porter,  of  whom  Jesus 
speaks  ID  John  10 :  3,  To  him  the  porter  openeth.  Search,  with  un- 
wavering faith  in  God,  after  the  sense  of  the  sacred  word,  which  is  hid- 
den from  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Let  it  not  suffice  thee,  however, 
merely  to  knock  and  to  seek ;  for  prayer  also  is  especially  necessary'  to 
the  understanding  of  divine  things;  in  exhorting  us  to  which,  the 
Saviour  has  said  not  only :  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  and 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  but  also  ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  you." 

Gregory  answered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his  native  city, 
of  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but  seventeen  Christians. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  con- 
verted, and  Christianity  became  widely  diffiised  in  Fontus.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  we  have  no  exhibition  of  the  labors  of  this  remarkable 
man,  more  accurate  and  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  legendary 
account  of  Ins  life,  set  forth  with  so  much  of  rhetorical  ornament,  which 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  wn)t«  a  century  afterwards.  Perhaps,  in  following 
out  those  prindples  of  the  Alexandrian  school  which  permitted  and 
inculcated  the  practice  of  descending  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude 
and  held  to  a  progressive  course  of  reli^ous  education,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  yielding  too  much,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
heathen  converts ;  periiaps  ho  conceived,  that,  if  they  were  but  once 
introduced  into  the  Chrii^tian  church,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
continued  labors  of  their  teacher,  would  graduaDy  conduct  them  onward 
to  a  more  enlightened  Chriatianity.  Having  observed  that  many  of 
the  common  peoj^e  remained  bound  to  the  reli^on  of  tbeir  fathers  by 
ttieir  love  fi>r  the  ancient  sports  connected  with  Paganism,  he  deter- 

>  The  QrMk  word iTp6Xi;^ hardly  &dmiU  be/>I^;Mmn(Mbefor£li8Ti(l,tliatlheB«Tcd 

of  being  well  rendered  in  thH  pment  raw.  word  ii  pervaded  ihroaghont  wltb  a  diTJne 

NrillicT  "prejndire"  nor  "  prejadpmeDl  "  ipirit.  »nd  nol  aliow  him  self  to  be  cmber- 

wtwld  answer  hera.  "  Frenippoaition  "  wonld  rawed  at  pwiicular  paeangee,  where  the  di. 

come  never  to  the  aeow.  Origan  meani  lo  vine  meaning  does  oot  immediately  appear. 
My,  that  the  reader  of  the  tcnpturei  ahonld 
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mined  to  provide  tho  new  coaverts  witb  a  aubstitiite  for  these.  AfW 
the  Decian  peraecution,  under  which  numbers  in  this  coantr^  had  died 
as  martjTs,  he  instituted  a  general  festival  in  honor  of  the  martyra,  and 
permitted  the  mdo  multitude  to  celebrate  it  with  ban'^uetij  siinilar  to 
those  which  accompanied  the  pagan  funer^  (Parentalia)  and  other 
beathen  festivals.  He  ima^ned  that,  in  this  way,  one  main  obstacle 
to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  would  fall  away,  and,  if  they  once 
became  members  of  the  Christian  church,  they  would,  by  degrees,  of 
their  own  accord,  after  their  minds  had  become  enlightened  and  spirit- 
ualized by  Christianity,  bid  farewell  to  those  sensual  pleasures.'  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  consider  what  intenninglbg  of  Pagan  and  Christiao 
notions  and  customs  might  result  from  this  loose  accommodation,  —  an 
issue  which  was  afterwards  realized,  —  nor  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
Christianity  to  penetrate  directly  into  the  life,  when,  from  the  very  first, 
it  had  become  adulterated  by  such  an  alloy.' 

We  have  from  Gregory  a  simple  and  clearly  written  Paraphrtue  qf 
EccleHantes.  A  confession  of  fdth  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  written  by  special  revelation,  was  appealed 
to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opposition  to  the  Ariaus.  In  attestation  of 
its  authenticity,  it  was  »iud  that  it  remained  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Keoceesarea.  But  although  the  first  part 
of  this  confession,  in  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Origen  are  dis- 
tinctly to  be  recognized,  might  prove  genuine  ;  yet  the  second  part  is 
maoifestly  a  later  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  distinctiuns  whoUy 
unknown  to  the  school  of  Origen,  and  which  arose  first  out  of  ^e  coo- 
troveray  with  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century. 

Among  the  violent  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen,  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  another  place,  Methodiut, — first,  bishop  of 
Olmpus  in  Lycia;  aftenvards,  of  Tyre, — a  martyr  in  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian.  Yet  he  seems  not  to  have  always  stood  in  ^e  same  re- 
lation to  this  school.  Eiisebius  of  Coesarea,  in  continuation  of  the 
Apology  of  Pamphilus  in  behalf  of  Origen,  affirms  that  Methodius 
contradicted  his  own  earlier  remarks,  \Yhich  had  been  in  praise  of  Ori- 
gen,^ The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,* 
that  Methodius  had  first  declared  himself  agwnst  Origen,  and  after 
wards,  in  his  dialogue  called  fnut,  retracted  his  censures,  and  expressed 
tus  admiration  of  the  man.  There  must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  these  two  accounts.  Euacbius  and  Socrates  derived  their 
impressions  from  what  Methodius  himself  had  declared  in  Ids  own  writ- 
ings.    But  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  these  two  authors  determined 

1  Yita  Gregor.  c  S7.  ind   tyta   to  rob   lh«r  own   rountrynien. 

*  TLt  mnonical  letter  nhii^K  ire  hnv<^  from  This  Idler  famishci,  at  (he  anme  lime,  eri- 

Ihii  Grc^r;,  shows  perhaps,  that,  in  (tie  donee  of  Gregory's  vokefal  zeal  for  tb« 

eonvenian  of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  momls  of  his  people 

there  tanj  hare  been  agrent  dcnl  vhich  was  *  Apud  Hieronvm.  lib.  I.  ailv,  Rafin. 

bare);  outward  and  in  sppcnmnre ;  fur  il  Hieronym.  opp,  ed.  Marlinnay,  T.  IV.  foL 

nlales  to  A  rlauof  persons  who  took  ad-  3S9:  Quomodo  ausu<  eat  MoThodin«  nanc 

vantage  of  the  confusion  orrssioncd  hy  Ihe  fonlra  Origcncm  Rcrihcpc,  qui  hBjr,  el  hieo 

devastation  mmmiticd  b;'  the  Ooihs  in  the  de  Origenit  loqnutns  est  doj^maUbos  t 

coaniry  aroand  Pontoi,  lo  make  the  public  *  Ijb.  IV.  c.  13. 
Biiibrtnoe*  a  source  of  profit  to  Ihemselras, 
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the  chronolotpcal  order  of  these  initm^,  not  by  an;  historical  d&ta,  but 
each  according  to  his  own  private  conjectures ;  and  in  matters  of  this 
kind  the  ancients  were  very  far  from  being  accurate.  Methodius,  in 
his  SymjKMium,  which  ve  shall  presently  notice,  appean  to  be  by  no 
means  a  stickler  for  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine.  On  the  contrary, 
the  worh  betrays  a  leaning  to  Theosophy,  a  fondneaa  for  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation ;  it  cont^ns  much,  therefore,  indicating  the  same 
general  direction  of  mind  as  we  find  in  Origen ;  indeed,  expressions 
occur  which  at  least  faror  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  preexietence.^  But 
it  also  contalos  much  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Origen ;  —  for  mstance,  a  decided  leaning  to  Chiliasm.^  It  may  safely, 
be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  Methodius,  who  was  no  systematic 
thinker,  was  in  the  first  place  drawn  by  many  of  the  views  and  wridngs 
of  Origen,  which  flattered  bis  favorite  opinions  and  pleased  his  taste  ; 
which  only  prepared  him,  however,  to  be  the  more  strongly  repelled  by 
that  in  the  system  of  Origen  which  went  counter  to  bis  own  intellectual 
bent  and  his  own  dogmatic  principles. 

The  most  importajit  and  authentic  of  the  writings  which  remun  of 
this  Methodius  is  his  Banqu^  of  the  Ten  Virgim,  in  eleven  conversa- 
QODS,  conttuning  a  eulogy,  oftentimes  exaggerated,  of  the  unmarried 
hfe. 

The  treatise  which  we  have  under  the  name  of  Methodius,  on  free- 
will, (mpl  airrtfmiaim,')  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  Cbristiao  church- 
teacher  Maxunus,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus,' 
than  to  Methodius.*     It  ie  an  attack  on  the  Gnostic  Dualism. 

One  who  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that  accused  him  of  being 
a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  Pamphilus  of  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  science.  He  found- 
ed at  CsQsarea  an  ecclesiastical  library,  which  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  furtherance  of  scientific  studies  even  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Every  friend  of  science,  and  in  particular  every  one  who  was 
disposed  to  engage  in  a  thorouj^  study  of  the  Bible,  found  in  him  all 
posnble  enconragement  and  support.  He  exerted  hiioself  to  multiply,*' 
to  disseminate,  and  to  correct  the  copes  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  uiese 
copies  he  distributed  as  presents  ;  sometimes  to  women,  whom  he  saw 
much  occujned  in  reading  the  scriptures.'  He  founded  a  theological 
ichool^  in  which  the  stody  of  the  sacred  writings  was  made  a  speciiu  ob- 
ject of  attention.*  From  this  school  probably  proceeded  the  learned  Ea- 
Bebios,  who  owed  everything  to  Pamphilus,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  hia 

'  Ont.  n.  ThcophQ.  (  B.  3S9,  vol.  IT, :  Qois  stadioGomm  amicni  Don 

^Ont-IXtS.  fmiPunphJU?    Si  qnos  Wdcbu  ad  Tictam 

,  '  Enaeb.  lib.  V.  c  27.    Bieronjm.  de  tit.  neceuariiB  indigeiv,  pnebcbat  largt,  qn« 

iilnstr.  c  47.    Tliig  Muumns  can  bordlj  be  poterac.    Scriptaraa  qnoque  aanccaa  non  ad 

illciiliail  vitli  the  bibbop  of  Jenualem,  of  legendam  tantom,  Bed  eC   ad   habendain 

Ae  wme  name.    Enieb.  1.  V.  c.  IS.  inbuebot  promptissime.     Nee  solam  virU,    , 

*  See,  OD  this  point,  my  geDetic  derelop-  sed  et  feminis,  qaas  vidisKt  lectioni  dedilal. 

meniof  the  Onmtic  ijaiem,  p.  306.  UndeeliiiaUi»«>dicesprffparabat,ul,qiiam 

,  *  Vid.  Moalfaacon  calalog.  Uss.  Hblioth.  necei>ita«  poposctsstt,  volentibns  largiittar. 

CotBlinian.  f  261.  '  Eoseb.  lib.  YII.  c  Si:  owsin^aTa  iia- 

'■  *  EoaehinB  bsjb  of  him.  in  the  accDnnt  of  rptMv, 

liis  life,  Hierou^m.  utr.  iiuliu.  lib.  L  f.  358,  ■  Eiueb.  de  martfrib.  FoleitiDn,  c  4. 
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ptternal  friend.  Pamphilus  commnnicBted  to  1^  nbolan  his  own  renr- 
•Dce  for  Origen,  as  the  promoterof  Chiiali&D  science,  aod  exerted  himedf 
to  oouatenct  the  narrow  spirit  diat  proceeded  from  tfaose  who  accoaed 
Origen  of  being  a  heretic.  As  Ae  ignorant  seal  of  these  people,1>am- 
philoB  says,  went  to  such  an  extreme,  that  on  eTerr  one  who  djd  but 
occupy  himself  with  thewritangs  ofOngen,  they  formirilh  proooonced 
sentence  of  condemnation, —  Pamphiios,  while  in  prison  under  the  IHo- 
olesian  pereecution,  in  the  year  309,^  wrote  a  work  in  Origen's  defence, 
oonjointly  wi^  his  disciple  Eosebius ;  ^  which  defence  was  addressed  to 
the  confessors  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  mines.  After  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Pamphilus,  Eusebius  added  to  the  five  hooka  of  the  nnfin- 
ished  work  a  supplementary  sixth  book.  The  first  book  of  this  Apology 
we  still  posaoss,  in  the  arbitrary  version  of  Bofinue,  wi&  the  exceptkn 
of  a  few  fragments  of  the  Greek." 

The  example  of  this  Fsmphilus  shows  ns  how  the  comprehennre 
nund  of  Origen,  which  grasped  and  united  together  so  many  different 
pursuits,  gave  birth  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  dogmatic  speculation,  hut 
also  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  aad  the  careful  investigatioD 
of  the  letter  of  the  scriptures,  however  much  this  may  seem  irrectm- 
cilahle  with  his  allegorizing  licentiousness.  Another  example  of  the 
Bame  kind  probably  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  bishop  Hesycbius,  who  pre- 
pared a  new  emended  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  rerracm, 
which  becunc  the  current  one  in  Egypt.*  He  likewise  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  Diocle^an  persecution,  in  the  year  810  or  Sll.* 
Anally,  it  was  also  owing  in  part  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  Origen, 
tiiat  a  new  and  peculiar  schod  of  theology  spmng  up  at  Antioch,  wUch 
first  arrived  at  its  fall  development  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century, 
whence  the  science  of  hermeneutics  and  exegeas  received  a  healthy 
direction  between  the  extremes  of  the  grossly  literal  and  arbitrary  alle* 
gorical  methods  of  scriptural  interpretation.  Leumed  preshyt«rs,  at- 
tached to  Hie  church  of  Antioch,  who  took  a  specisl  interest  in  die  study 
of  biblical  interpretation,  may  be  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  this 
school ;  particularly  Dorotheus  and  Luciui,  of  whom  the  latter  <Ued  as 
a  martyr,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  312,  under  the  Diocleaas 
persecution.^ 

1  Oni  illoitration  of  the  iaQoenoe  which  raoM  enwl  Uttnra,  and  flnallj,  aRer  kavifv 

Puniphiiai  had  orer  those  who  lived  near  been  drtadfally  lacerated,  was  condorted  U> 

him,  IS  famished  by  his  hIxvb  Foiphvriiu,  (tie  atoke.    All  this  he  bore  with  the  Qlmon 

a  TODug  man  oT  eighteen  yean,  whorn  he  corutancr ;  onlj  exdaiming  once,  when  the 

had  educated  with  a  fnther's  love,  and  in  fire  reached  him,  —  "  Jcim,  Son  of  God, 

pmnoling  who»  Teligioiu  and  intellectual  bclp  me."      £iiseb.  de  martjiib.  PalMM. 

cnUnre  he  had  apnrcd  no  pains.     To  this  c.  1 1,  f  368. 

Jonng  man  he  hnd  impnrtcd  n  Blowing  love  *  The  charge  of  the  Dauionate  Jen>ma, 

ir  the  Redeemer.    When  Forphvrjr  heard  that   Rnflnas  had  fklicij  aH'ribed  inch  ft 

the  lentcaee  of  death  pronoanced  on  his  work  lo  Pampbiliu,  deserrci  no  iredil. 

beloved  master,  he  requested  that  he  mi[;h(  •  The  loss  of  the  Life  of  I^mphilm,  bf 

be  allowed  the  privilege,  a^er  ihe  execution  Eiiscbin.i,  a  much  to  b«  rtn«ltcd. 


of  Ihe  sentence,  of  paying  him  the  last  trihaie  •  Hieranym.  adv.  RnHn.lih.  II.  f  its. 

of  affection  by  committing  his  body  to  the  *  Kuseb.hiit.  eecles.  lib.  Vni.  r.  l3,f.3Sa 

grave.     This  request  at  ones  excited  the  •  Ludiin  prepared  a  new  rerision  of  lbs 

anger  of  the  fanatical  prnfect.    And.  as  he  correcied  text  of  the  Alexindriiin  veniM, 

itMdbstlyconreHedihathe  wisaChriMian,  and  probably  alio  of  the  New  Teaumext. 

Md  nftiMd  to  ofl^,  he  waa  nihjMMd  to  the  Theoodioeiw'         -     -'■ 
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^ua  the  historical  deTelopment  of  doctriae  in  tlus  period  terminatea 
irith  the  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  vhicb,  in  order  that  CbriBttamt^ 
mi^t  not  he  maimed  and  crippled  hy  partial  human  views,  and  in  order 
that  it  might  be  preserred  as  that  which  is  destined  to  orercome  and 
reconcile  all  hnman  aatagonisms,  should  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  each 
other.  And  as  this  process  of  development  and  purification  is  traoB- 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  so  the  conGlu<don  of  this  first 
great  stadiom  oontwns  in  it  the  foretoken  and  presage  of  aD  the  ano- 
eeeding  periods,  which,  hr  struggles  and  victories  ever  renewed,  are  to 
prepare  the  wa;  for  the  last  great  struggle  and  the  final  victor;  which 
jg  to  make  an  mA  of  all  strife, 

•alkd  lowavrio.  HieronTin.  d«  vir.  illnstr.  Mcoant  whirh  htu  been  lefl  by  A1«x«ndtt, 

&  TT,  mdv.  Knfln.  lib.  if  t.  4!a,  vol.  IV.  bUhop  of  Alexandris,  ainra  (hu  kcconnl  it 

VhtU  we  kre  to  believe  (nDcerning   the  liable  to  ihe  snuiHiHoii  of  bein|c  colored  b*  & 

caiiier  reluinn  in  wbkh  Lucian  suiod  u>  polemical  inLer«»t.    Tbeodoret.  hiit.  cede*. 

FmiI  of  SamoEalB,  it  ■  point  whidi  cannot  lib.  L  c  4. 
b«  determined,  with  U17  certainty,  from  the 
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Joda*.  goepel  of,  443. 

Jalia  MamniKa,  125. 

JnJiana  in  Ca>«area,  707. 

Joliiu  Afrieanna,  709. 

JusciD  Martyr.  Infidelity  of  the  i4iilca»- 
pben.  9.  Jewish  denier*  of  angcU,  41. 
Pnoflnet,  67.  Mrimcnkxis  cure*.  76. 
Christian  patience,  7fl.  Enlenaion  of 
Christianity  119.  Defects  of  ChfistiaiH^ 
934,  Haglilralea,  SS9.  Divine  wonbip^ 
303.  Form  of  baptinn,  3ia  Celebriii. 
tion  of  the  Lord'*  supper.  339.  Baptinn 
and  the  supper,  318.  Two  clasws  ot 
Jewish  Christians,  341.  Doctrine  of  tlw 
Logoe,  989.  Cfanit's  hnmantlT.  639.  Sat- 
iafu:tion,  641.  Sacrament  of'  ihe  mpper, 
647.  Chiliasm,  691.  IJfecDd  wribngt, 
661— e71. 


K&vmit  inwrroXanti,  660. 
K^ptr^fKi  diroani^tii^,  306. 
K^^,  kXnpuai,  196. 


LaclantiM  on  Ihe  Holy  Spirit,  foe. 

Laity.  redetttKe  «l,  to  the  catboUe  idea  of 

theprieatbood,  196.    Fanidpatioa  in  ibt 

choice  of  chnreb  oflcers.  199. 
I^pu,  conunrertie*  lespecting  dwir  realm* 

tion  to  the  fcltowshlp  of  the  ehnid,  IM. 

Synod*  on  tbeir  aocoont^  134. 
Lenore^lOl. 
LettofnbniiueL,  116. 
Leonidea,  fatbir  of  Origen,  693, 6W. 
Liballatki,  131.    See  the  aitiele  CbatA 

diTfaiona. 
Libelii  Mcia,  IM; 
Utara  fonnatn,  106, 
Lwos,  doctrine  ef  A»    Bee  doMdne  efttf 
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Xiord^  loppcr,  TMwi  concerning  the, 
Boctriae  of  tbe,  <46.    Bee  Ifaa  artidea 
Agkpo — Justin —  Innmu — Tenaltun — 
Cj^riiD  —  Bpiphanios  — iRnatiiu. 

lAcianm,  foDnaer  of  the  Antiochiu  >eboo1, 

rss. 

Locian,  the  Confeuor,  130. 

lAciaa,  prapoaitoe  cubicaUriornm,  143. 

Iiodan,  tbe  oppaiwnt  of  Chiiatiknitf,  S, 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Borne,  136. 
Ludiu,  the  Elrituh  king,  89. 
Xogdnnum.  penecation  at,  111. 
LncBn.    See  Harcionites. 


Hanseling  the  Cenlarian,  ■  nutrr,  147. 

Mardon,  fonn  of  HapUani,  310.  UivMBde- 
linn],328.  Hamon  and  hU  doctrine,  456 
— *TS.    Doctrine  concerning  Ood,  MS. 

Marcion[l«9,  473. 

Uaidonilinn,  oppond  to  tbe  Clemenliiiee, 


.4TB. 

Haicns,  die  Gnodtic,  440. 
Marcna,  the  Marcionile,  4T4. 
Marcns,  presiding  offlccc  of  the  chnA  at 

MarctH  Aarelini,  emperor,  104. 
Hkriua,  tbe  Martyr,  140. 
Mark,  the  Evangelin,  83. 
Hartialis,  Span^  bishop,  318. 
Manvra,  feast  of  the,  334. 
HaxiinianTU  Hercolins,  14S. 
HutimiliannB,  the  HAitjr,  14S. 
Haximillo,  the  Prapfaeleea,  914. 
IdaximioDS.  the  Thradan,  IM. 
HaxiniDa.  Chnrcli  teacher,  TSl. 
Hclilo  of  Sardii,  101, 164. 
Menander,  494. 

Heniiiriiu.biihopof  Carthan,  150. 
Mewiah,  idea  of  among  the  Jewi,  97. 
Hethodins  ofTjn,  aEainM  Origeo'i  doctrine 

of  the  creation,  Bfl9.    Hii  writingi,  TIO. 
HetimoliUn*,  SOS. 
Hiliiadei  againit  the  Hontuuiu,  519. 
Hinndns  Felix,  II,  SCO. 
Minodiu  Fnndonnt,  Proooiunl,  101, 
Hiwscatechamenomm,  miwa  fldelium,  418. 
Monarchiani.  979— 983,  991— 406. 
Montaniim,  90fl — 937.     Anlhropoiogy,  614. 

Foaitionof  the  chnrdi  loMontaniem,919 

—937. 
UontaniiU,  pablic  ipeating  of  iromen,  1 83. 

Resiatanra  of  the  erangelical   ipiril  to 

■hem,  ISO,  S94.    See  Uontaniam. 
Montanni.    Hi*  importance  ai  the  fotiiider 

of  a  sect,  509.    Hli  education,  BIS.    On 

martirrdoni,  531.    Papoia,  935. 


H. 
Natali*,  the  Theodotian,  c 
Katnre,  doctrine  of  hnman.    5e«  AnAi^ 

pologj. 
Naareani,  349.    See  articles  Faol— Sectt. 
Nepoa,  Egyptian  bishop,  ChillBBt,  693. 
Nero,  pctMcation  nnder,  94. 
Nerva,  96. 
"■     ■  >,4S3. 


NoecUB,  Patripaiiianiit,  984. 

North-African  chareh,  ila  theological  devel* 
opTnent,683 — 689.  Sea  ortielM  Carthage 
— Tertnltian —  Cyprian-- Amobiua — Coni- 
modianns  —  Church  tbeology  —  Church 
d  i  vi  J  ioni — Peraecn  lions. 

NoTaIian,!37— 348.  Theology,  560.  Against 
the  Aneinoniles,  58 1. 

Novains,cxdterof  iheCanhagiiiian  schism, 
SE4.    Faiticipation  in  ihe  Soman,  Sil. 

Nnmidicns,  confessor,  1 33. 


Oblationes.    See  Lord's  snpper. 

Ophites,  449— -446. 

Oracles,  Flntarch's  defence  of  the,  S3.  Por- 
phyry's vlewt  of  Iheai,  171. 

Onsen  on  psycbok^iical  pbenomenft,  74. 
On  the  preidiing  of  Christianity  in  ibe 
eoanirr,  79.  Labonof  Origen  in  Arahia, 
81.  Camepondence  with  Julia  Mam- 
moa,  139.  Sitution  of  the  Cbriaiiaoi 
nnder  PhiUp  the  AraUan,  1S7.  On  the 
penecntiana,  198.  Celtus,  161.  On  faa- 
mility,  167.  Ordination  of  Origen  in 
PUesline,  197.  Baptism,  253.  The  mili- 
tary pixJesaion,  373.  Prayer.  £83.  Prayer 
in  ihe  alndyof  the  Scripturea,  387.  Spir- 
itnal  worship  of  God,  389.  Caterhuniens, 
305.  Infant  baptism,  314.  Ebioniies, 
345.  OnoHltc  inlerprelation  of  the  Bible, 
388.  Ophites,  446.  Simon  Magus,  454. 
Origen,  as  a  catechist,  530.  Isaiah,  930. 
Gnoeia  and  Pislis,  544—990.  Principle* 
in  relation  to  the  holy  acripiarea,  593 — 
69T.  Tbe  diTine  attnbu(e»,  563.  Doe- 
trine  of  creation,  568 — 970.  Doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  987 — 999,  Anthropology,  610 
— 630.  Christ's  aenrant-fomi,  633.  Ha- 
manity  of  Christ,  635.  The  human  aonl 
of  Christ,  B36— 640.  BedempliTB  actirity, 
643.  Doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  648. 
Kesnrreclkin,  695.  Life  and  worts  of 
Origen,  5B3— 611.  See  the  articles  Le- 
onidas  —  Clement — Ammoniaa  —  Atcot- 
andrian  theology  —  Catedietical  sdwolt. 

Origan,  Ihe  Pagan,  699. 

Origen,  school  of.  Anle-Origeniatic  par^, 
711— TSl.  See  the  articles  Origen— Gr^ 
ory  ThanmalnrgDS  —  PamphSug. 

Oatiarii.    See  8v^.ipi>i. 


Paciamis  ofBaTceloiu,  146. 
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Fttllwliiw,  TOS. 

PmmphllBt,  Prttbijitt  at  C«HTa^  790. 
Paaimiiu,  Cuerhut,  81,  ftM,  Ml. 
Paplu  oT  Hierapoltt,  6M>. 
napMrni  airoanAiiai,  906. 
FuidatB,  511. 
Pirahor,  the  Prai^t.  40& 
Fanum,  3S9.    Sea  articlei  GdoiIj  —  Gmw- 
tld  —  Gnoslic  ijgleni. 

Fmkxct,  TmUtiI  oT,  MS— M9. 

Fawovar,  amlroTenica  with  l^ard  to  the, 

Fatemoi,  the  Pronmnil,  117. 
Patripaaiani,  ATB,  »B3. 
FmI,  tha  Apoall*.    Joamey  to  Bpatn,  as. 
Univanal  prialbood,  180.    Cbuivb  diici- 

Eline,  118.  ObwrvanM  of  ^mei,  HM. 
Iharcb  linEing,  SM.  lAbora  among  gen- 
tile Chriiliang,  343.  Ebioniliim,  349. 
The  Naiareani  concerning  Foul,  349. 
Onoaia.  371. 

Fanl ofSamoMla,  142, 309, 6oa.  Becaitidei 
Munirchiana  —  Loeoi  —  Malchion. 

Panoaniui.  dcTence  uTUie  mjthci,  IX. 

Peccala  vnuiia,  morlAlia,  221. 

FelU,  344. 

Peniienae  and  pcaaaca.  S«a  Chnich  dud- 
pline. 

Pentcroat,  featiral  of,  300. 

Pepaia,  a  plare  in  Phr/gia,  GS5. 

Pepuiiana,  S29. 

Perpetoa,  (he  Martrr,  133. 

Perweuliona,  SS— l&G. 

Penia,  ipread  of  Chriatianitj  in,  SO. 


J,  39. 

Fhaiueitm,  nUliaa  to  Chrlatiaiiit;T,  33. 
Philemon,  the  Roman  pnabjMr,  712. 
Philip,  the  Ar&hian,  126. 
Philip  of  Siiia,  the  «l«chiit,  G73. 
Philo.    Hii  tendenry,  52—60.    The  peipel- 

nily  of  the  temolc  ud  the  law,  6b.    The 

jnifdcn  age  of  Jertiialein,  Si. 
FbiloatniUu,  the  Rhetoridan,  173. 
Fhilomene,  475. 
FtiDtiiii  on  Hani,  48S.     On  Hippoljtns, 

fiB2.  OnOrigen,7(H,  711. 
Pteriai,  (he  Alexandrian,  713. 
FUra.    View  of   Bocialea,  18.    Hii  mo- 

nothelim,  20. 
FUtoniim,  18.     Belation  to  Chriadanitj, 

19,33. 
Flinj  flte  «litrr.  On  the  •piril  of  natnn,  10. 

Ewenei,  43. 
Pliny  the  Toanger.    GoTemor  of  Blthynfa 

and  Poiitna,  9T.    Bcpoit  to  Tr^n,  97. 
PlotlnnB,  31.     Againit  die  Onoatica,  390. 

Anthropolo|CT,  611. 
FlDCarch.    Againn  foreign  religioas  eoi- 

tomK,  13.     Snpentition  and  infidelitT,  13. 

Aiainet  epicnminism,  IS.    Relation  of 

Teligioni,  20.    Hypoaitj  of  pbiloaophen, 

II.    Anlhiupolngj,  111. 
Pnetiniatologr.    See  AnthiapolosT. 


Faljmrp^f  SoiiTTna.lheUartfr,  109.  IK»> 
pats  ationt  the  puao*er,  299.  MeMiDg 
with  Mardon,  469.  Letter  to  die  Fhlfip* 
plana,  881. 

Polreratea  nf  Epheana,  293,  299. 

Pontitna,  the  Martrr.  114. 

ForphjiT,  27.  De'feiKe  of  imue  w 
ST.  Oradea,  30.  Againit  Chiia 
170—173.    On  Origen,  699. 

FothinalofLTOna,  112. 

Pre-existenre,  doctnne  of,  imong  tlic  Eaa^ 
nea,  SO.    Doctrine  of,  624. 

Praxeai  agwnic  the  HoDtaniMa,  SIS,  IM, 

npurpbrtpat,  181. 

Prieithood  of  aU  Cbriatiant,  180.    Sm  To- 

Prisdlla,  914.    On  cdibec;,  821. 

Prodidana,4Sl. 

Procopim,  the  Freabjter,  154. 

Promina,  119. 

FrondTtea  of  iostire,  of  the  pte,  ST. 

Protocielua,  the  friend  of  Origen,  TOS. 

ProTindat  aynoda,  206.  Sea  Chnrdi  mMtJ 

Pieado-Ba^lideana,  447. 
F»rndo-Paalinial«,  342. 
Fwodo-Pelrinidti,  342. 
Ptolemcna,  437. 
Pupian.236. 
P:r'l>*8<>nw,  173. 


R«ali«t  lendener-  Bee  the  aitMea  Poly- 
earp — Papiaa  —  Uelito  of  Santil  — £» 
nBoa  —  Tertnllian  —  Hontanna. 

Reoa)[nitiona,36B. 

Reanrrection.    Sea  Eadiatidog;. 

HevoLatua,  the  Mar^T,  123. 

Rhodon.    Bee  Haraonilea. 

Rome,  203.    See  Caibedr*  Petri. 

Roman  than^t.  It  diaraeter,  908.  Rd«- 
tion  to  the  Monardiiana,  981.  Ila  adCB- 
tiAc  inportann,  689. 

Rnflnna,  ^0^  722. 

8. 

Sabbath,  295. 

SsbelKns,  994~S0«.  See  the  attMee  Hod- 
arehiaoa  —  Logoa — Epipliaiilaa — Atha- 


Saddactinn,  63. 

Sarramenta.    Thdr  fteaniog,  804.    Dm- 

trine  of  the  Alexandrians  ronremiiq;  At 

aaii«menla,  S4a    SeeBaptiain  and  lint 

Lord'i  snpper. 
Satnmin  of  Toaloiise,  S4. 
Sauminiu,  499.    See  the  artldet  GncMtica 

—  Iienaoa  —  Epiphauiu. 
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Sxnrnina,  Ibe  MartTr,  ISS. 
Saiamlniu,  tlte  Procongol,  lU. 
SrapnU,  the  Froconsnl,  ISL 
Sctptictsm,  12. 

Sdiisma.    Sm  Chureb  divUiont. 
Scillila.  peraeration  tu,  66* — 9T0. 
Bey ihi  anus,  4SS. 
SccDndnliu,  the  Martjr,  133. 
Sects.    See  tbe  ptnicolw. 


IS  Crnnianiu,  the  PtocodidI,  101. 
SerrUnus,  the  ConiiDl,  10!. 
Seth.  reprtseniaU'e  of  the  Fneamatlci,  44! 
Selhinns.  44S. 

Beveraa  SeBtimiiui,  Emperor,  119. 

BeTeros,  Alexander,  li!^ 

Severn;  of  Aimonino,  ASb. 

Simon  of  Cjrens.   See  Fsemlo-BuUideul 

and  Carpo;nilinn>. 
Simon  Miiga<i,  395, 1S4. 


_  .._  ..  **53. 
SimpliHiiE  Hgainst  Mani,  490. 
Sixtn.",  bishop  of  Rome,  331. 
Slsverj,  36T. 

Smyrnn,  peneculion  at,  lOB. 
So^tM  ae&inst  the  Sophiau,  9      Testi- 
mony concerning  the  dirine,  IS. 
SoFTStea,  the  Church  Hulonao,  720.      , 
Sophists,  5. 

Soxomen  on  the  sermon,  303. 
Sperams.  the  Martyr,  132. 
Sponsors.    See  Bnptii-m. 
Siatiooes,  dies  atalionnm,  S96. 

Slephftnns,  the  M 
SlOiciam,  1&— IB. 
Straho  on  Bupenlitton,  T.    Craring  »Aer  i 

limpter  mode  of  worship,  9. 
SlmmWa.    Bee  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
SahdiBconi,  301. 
Sobintrodnrto,  SIT. 
Sanday.    See  Sahhath. 
Xmciaami.    See  SnbintrodncEat 
Symbolum,  306. 
Synimachns,  70S. 

Symphorian  of  Antnn,  the  Margr,  114. 
Sjnoda.    See  Prorincial  Synods. 


TacitoB,  9B. 

Tatian,  the  Onoitic,  496— 4&8.  Apologiil, 
«72, 673. 

Terehinlb,  4SE. 

Tertnllian.  Belation  of  Pagans  to  Christ- 
ianity, 72.     Con»eraioQ  by 


coarage,  77.  Riffoiion  of  Chriatianily,??, 
TniTeraal  intelligiblene«i  of  Christianity, 
78.  DilTaaion  of  Christianity  in  Afrit^ 
B4.  On  the  partidpation  of  the  Christ- 
ian* in  heathao  festJTaU,  91.  Tiberias' 
proposal  to  the  lenate,  83.  Beacript  of 
Trkjin,  loa    litUar  of  Mamu  Anielim, 
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1 1 7.  Extortion  of  money  in  the  peneca- 
tiona.  121.  Favorable  Ireatmeni  of  Chri*- 
tiani  by  mafpstntes,  ISJ.  To  Sca^nla, 
laa.  The  [eatimony  of  the  sou),  171. 
Preahvtera  and  Inshopt,  192.  Sommna 
iacerdoa,  19ft.  Univenal  priestly  rij^t, 
196.  Prelectors,  201.  Synods,  206.  Af 
roKattl  claims  of  the  Roman  hialiopa,  214, 
Exrommanictition,  318.  Penani-e.  219, 
320.  I>ehiy  of  baptism,  292.  Deflcieii- 
eies  of  the  chnrch,  254.  Mixed  marriajrei, 
SSS,  383.  Payment  of  Iheir  tribute  by 
the  Christians,  259.  Fahriivtion  of  idola, 
262.  Gladiatorial  showa,  263.  Speclaclea, 
36S,  FlcaaDres  Of  the  CiirisIiHus,  266. 
ChrJFtian  freedom  and  equality,  369.  Civil 
offices,  270.  Necessity  of  1  aj^nism  to 
the  emperors.  272.  Military  profession, 
272.  LifeofChristiansin  the  world,  273. 
Asrctirs,  375.  HypocritiralR.iretism.S77. 
Christian  marriage,  381,  Female  dms, 
282.  Consecration  of  marriase,  284. 
Prayer,  386,  28S.  Worehipnol  confined  to 

Slace,3B3.  SvmbolsoriheCliristiBns,S!12. 
ewish  and  Christian  fesliviils,  394.  Law 
of  the  Sabbath,  29S.  Fasting  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 396.  Controversy  on  tlie  SHbhatt^ 
297.  Infant  baptism,  312,  Baptism 
and  conflnnalion,  317.  Baptism  of  hero- 
tica,  318.  Agapas,  33B.  Catechomem 
and  belieTers  among  the  hcrcticfi,  338. 
The  fourth  petition,  333.  Sacnmenlal 
brend,  333.  Ebion,344.  Ptnlemieus,  437. 
Marcion,  461 — 473,  Marrion's  ilijciniea, 
474.  Baptism  by  substilullan,  478.  Ter- 
tallian  as  >  Monlanist,  509.  Prophelie 
»xWj,  511.  I^ogresaive  develnpmcni  of 
the  dinrch,  916.  Hontani^tic  revelaiiont, 
917.  AKainsl  the  outward  church,  517. 
Foreiveneas  of  ain  and  sanctiflCBtion,  522. 
Arrof^nreof  the  confessors,  523.  AKninst 
the  enemies  of  Montanism,  533.  Dikitie 
aicribnlea,  6G1,  563.  Revelation,  563. 
Cieation,  568.  Honarcbians,  576  PraX' 
eas,  933.  Trinity,  609.  Anlhropolojty', 
614—820.  Homanity  of  Christ,  S3.5.  Bap- 
tism,  646.  Lonl's  sapper,  648.  Iniermtt- 
diate  Btandinji,  GS4.  Ijfe  and  writingatif 
Tertnllinn,  6S3— 68S. 

Tennllianists,  685. 

Theodoiet.  Taiian'a  diayyckiav  iUl  riaoA- 
pov,  456.  Hermogenes,  967.  Noelns,984. 

Theodoras.    Bee  OreROiy  ThaumMurgnt. 

Theodotna,  the  Monarchlan,  5aa 

Theognoatas,7l3. 

Theoctislos,  703. 

Tbcolofrr.  See  Chareb  theolntcr,  and  At 
articles  God  —  Creation  —  Trinity. 

Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  143. 

Theophilus  of  Aniioch.  Reielnlion,  SS9. 
Apolo;^  and  commentaries,  674. 

Theophiliis  Indicus,  83. 

Theolecnus,  bishop  of  C 

Therapento,  66 — 64. 

Thomas,  the  Apostle,  82. 

Thoth,  interpoktod  Mying*  oC  IT& 

Ta>Miit^»S. 
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TrMliiclMiiiii,  eiS. 
T^n,  97. 
Trinitj,  571—608. 
evpupoi,iO\. 


114.  Di(pate«boBtpMMver,SW.  ' 

dotiu,Baa 

Tktoria,  tbe  Muljr,  1B3. 
TiTgilie*.    SetUapaivei. 


Wwtem  dutch.    S«e  Bomsn  dtudL 


Talenane,  the  Qnos^  417— 4U.    Ylloi- 

lioulD  Khool.  434—442. 
Valerian,  the  Emperar,  136. 
VaiTD.  ThreeTold  thet^ogj,  T.   On  the  tnia 


Zabeuw.    SeeDiadplaorjohiL 

Zeilota,  Jewish,  SB. 

ZeDobii,  693. 

ZephyiiDiu,  RmuD  hiahop,  SSL 

ZoroMter,  S69. 
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AcUMnri1iiC*nIuwm.  p.  ISO,  SOS,  309. 
oancilliHicenill.,  actio  V^edid.Hsn- 

M,  1. 13,  r.  iGT,  p.  wo. 

nurt^niTQ  (cdid.  Ruinart)  ScilliMTior- 

um.  Feipetiue  ei  FelicitMu,  p.  123. 

PcTpemw  e(  Felidt   iH«raiio,    p. 

910,  S18. 

Pclii'i^p.lSI. 

.—  JuFlinL  p.  S69. 

Proro]>ii,  p.  303. 

—  ■■  manjniin  coptian  edid-  GeDr^THo- 


o  P«C- 1 


}.  UG. 


boni,  c  46,  p.  t9(.  bTeri^nlniD  cdl>- 
[ionis  cum  DonUiuii.  d.  3,  c.  13,  p.  150, 
ISI.  da  hcmibiu,  h.  32,  p,  904.  h.  SG, 
p.  68a.  wrmo,  Wi,  f  3,  p.  302.  lenno, 
SIS,  p.  aOT,  30e.  de  ciTital.  Dei,  1.  S,  C 
31.  p.  S.  1.  6,  c.  5.  Mwq.  p.  T.  L  19,  c  23, 
p  172.    dii  doclrina  Chnat  I.  S,  c  11,  p. 


6iO. 


=■12,  p. 


-  SRiariimi,Dativi,  el 

{Balni,  Hhccllanea,  I.  2.)  p.  1S2. 

-  Martini  jo'itini,  (SjmeoD  Metapbnu- 


——  Thome edid.T^ilo;  codixapocr.f.  1( 


_,  _    l,p.723. 

Alexaniler  LjcopolilartUii,  c.  Manifhi« 
(Cain'ictitii  f^necar.pairamanclariuiii  n 
TiHimuni,  Vans,  1672,  L  2,  f.  4.)  p.  48 
C  3,  p.  494,  500.  0.5,0.494,500.  C.2 
p.  497. 

ApollinuriK  Hicrapolitanua.    Chrooiconpi 


513, 

Arint  ad  AleiuiiidHnoi,  (ap.  Epiphanium 
haref.  63.  f  T,|  p.  716. 

Afnobiu'-,  ditpntaiio,  c.  gcnrei,  1.  1,  c.  13,  p. 
688  1,39,  p.  688.  2,71,  p.  689.  3,7, 
p.  I!i0.  4,36,p.689.  Amobii  ranllictug 
cam  Scrajiione,  (Bibliothec.  pitr.  Lagdn- 
ninsis,  I.  8,)  p.  599. 

AthnnaFiu*,  c.  Apollinatvm,  1.  2,  t  3,  P-  602, 
603.  hisioria  Arianornm  ad  Monachos, 
t64.  pl54.  ni' P-  603,  OnitioIV., 
C  Ariiiiio-'.  t  8,  p.  598.  t  U.  P- ^97.  S 
12,p.!i9;.  tI3.P-B95.  t  21,  22,p.598. 
f  !3.  p.  599.  i  25,  p.  595,  597,  5S8,  600. 
t  26.  p.  596.  de  sentcDtia  Dionysu,  t  14, 
p.  606,  (If  s^nodis,  e.  4.  p.  602.  c.43,p. 
606.  di!  ilecretls  svnodi  Kifciin,  1. 1.  P. 
J,  pni;.  68,  p,  716.    '(  56,  p.  607, 

Atbens^'^ii,  Id^nuo  pro  Christianis,  f.  37, 
ed.  Co'tinicnsis,  p.  532, 

Angnslinus,  c.  Faaslam  Manirb^cnm,  1. 1 1 , 
p.  5(12.  1.  11,  c.  3,  p.  491.  1.  18,  p.  S02. 
1. 18,  r.  5.  p.  505.  1.  20,  p.  494.  1.  32,  p. 
900.  I-.  KortunalaiD,  1.  1,  (appendix,)  p. 
S05.  <■■ -lulian,  opus  impcrf.  I.  3.  c  179, 
p.  494  497.  c.  17*,  p.  496.  c  177,  p. 
497,  498.  e.  186,  p,  496,  497.  e.  187.  p. 
497.  r  rpist.  fondamcnli.  c.  5,  p.  487. 
e.  S,  p.  5115.  c.  13,  p,  490.  de  Geneii,  c. 
Mhii  .■  >-i,  1.  2.  c.  39,  p.  497.  demon- 
boa  Manich.  c  10,  ttcf^.  p.  S03.  de  mo- 
rib,  ci'lt'-.  caihol.  c.35,p.  B04.  de  natnra 


itm  {iinr^i*^)  in  dispnta- 
lione  Ardielai  ctiiD  Maui,  c.  55,  p.  402. 
spad  Clemcntem  Atexandr.  Scromaia  L 
G.  f.  508,  p.  405.     f.  509,  p.  403. 

Bafiliiu  Cbht,  epialid.  188,  (ep.  canon.  I,)   . 
p.  320. 

Canon,  de  canone  nori  tcstameDti  frs^dk 
(nntiqnit  italic,  tcji  Jud.  ed.  Horaton,  L 
3,1  p.  GEO. 

Celiiu,  io)^  div^w,  (ap-  Originein,  c.  Cd- 
lom,}  1.  I,c9,  p.  160.  C.l7,p.l71.  c- 
2S,p.  161,  IBS.  c.67,p.l69.  1.  2,  cIS, 
p.  169.  c.  £7,  p.  169.  c  34,  p.  169.  c 
41,  4S,  p.  169.  c  55,  63,  67,  p.  169.  1.3, 
c  10,  Bcqq.  p.  164.  c  44,  p.  164.  c,  59, 
p.  166.  c65,  p.  166.  I.  4,  c.  28,  p.  171. 
c  69,  seqq.  p.  166.  c  69,  p.  167.  c.  '3, 
p.  169.  c  75,  p.  167,  169.  c.  76,  p.  167. 
c.  81,  p.  168.     c  99,  p.  168.     L5,c63,p. 

164.  cei,  pl75.    1.fi,c  15.  p.  167.    C 
41,  p.  161.     L  7,  c  35,  p.  169.     e.  36,  p^ 

165.  c  62,  p.  165.    1,  8,  c  17,  p.  289.    c 
31,  p.  !65.     tari  fiayuv,  p.  161. 

Chronica  Edesacna,  (Aaieinaiu  bitd.  orienb 
t.  l,f.  391,))i.291. 

Clandiiu  ApollinanA,  ap.  EnKb.  I.  5,  p.  117. 

nemena  Alexandrin.  ed.  Parii,  1641,  trpt- 
rpeimxi^,  f.  45,  p.  558.  f  69,  p.  620.  rot- 
017U76C  1.  1,  c.  I,  p.  692.  1.  1,  c.  6,  p. 
531.  1.  I,  r  103,  p.  317.  f.  118,  p.  564- 
1.  2,  c.  S,  f.  176,  p.  691,  1.  !,  c.  12,  p.  182. 
f.  142,  p.  326.  fl94,d.p.M6.  1.3,t 
I,  p.  378,  293.  f.  346,  p.  293.  f.  247,  p. 
393,312.  £350,  p.  281.  f.  355,  p.  £74. 
r.  356,  p.  317.  £257,  p.  36!.  Stroniata, 
1.  I,  f.  273,  p.  291.  t  973,  a.  p.  530.  f. 
274,  p.  691.    f.  378.  p.  534,  535.     f.  391, 

,    „„„     _     .„„  , _      yg        f 


304,  p.  452.  f.  309,  p.  537.  f.  311,  ] 
f.  313,  p.  G9I.  f.  318,  p.  533.  f.  3 
308,  537.  f.  330,  p.  450.  f.  340,  f 
t.  360,  p.  534.  1.  2.  f.  3G2,  a.  p.  5t 
363,  p.  414,  415.  f.  364,  p.  558.  : 
b.  p.531.  f.  371,  p.  414.  531.  f.  3 
530.  f.  3T3,  p.  530,  f.  379,  p.  425. 
p.  646.  f.  381,  p.  533.  f.  384.  p.  5; 
407,  p.  419.  C  408,  p.  402  r.409.[ 
f.  411,  p.  385,493.  f.  414,  p.  It! 
f.  427,  p.  415,  416.  f.  428,  p.  451. 
p.  466.  f.  486,  p.  452.  f.  438,  p. 
448,  p.  451.  r.  444,  p.531.  f.  446, 
497.  r.  448,  p.  188.  f.  449,  p. : 
451,  p.  420.  f.  453,p.6S0.  t  457, 


590. 


P.  LS, 
r.431. 
453.    t 
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t  *M,i.  p.  tit,  4sa,iai.  f.  46a,  p.  4», 

458.  f.  466,  p.  620.  f.  469,  p.  G20.  f. 
470,  p.  GaO,  63a.  L  4,  (.  490,  p.  533.  f. 
503,  p.  434.  f.  503,  p.  434.  f.  506,  p.  407, 
413.  f.  507,  p.  403.  f.  508,  p.  405.  f.  508, 
A.p.  40£,4M.     f.  509,  b.  p.  443.     f.  51], 

E.a^tO,  610.  f.  618,  619,  p.  540.  t  US. 
p,  53a  f.  533,  p.  280.  f.  536,  p.  413. 
f.  539,  p.  400.  I.  5,  f.  546,  p.  463.  f.  549. 
p.  654.  r.  564,  p.  535.  f.  665,  p.  586.  f. 
682,  p,  807.  f.  583,  d.  p.  407.  f.  587,  p. 
533.  r.  588,  p.  558,  628.  f.  SSI,  p.  610. 
1.  6,  f.  691,  p.  403.  f.  636,  Kqq.  p.  638, 
f.  633,  639.  p.  656.  f.  641,  p.  407.  409, 
427.  f  644,  p.  537,  533.  f.  647,  p.  520, 
53B.  f.  649,  p.  532.  f.  652,  p.  S40.  f. 
666.  p.  535.  f.  659,  b.  p.  MB,  535.  f.  660. 
p.  528.  f.  662,  p.  630  f.  667,  p.  522.  f. 
672,  p.  175,  538.  f.  575,  p.  336,  539.  f. 
577,  p.  653.  f.  680,  p.  364.  f.  6SS,  p.  938, 
f.  690,  p.  683.  f.  691,  p.  541.  f.  693,  p. 
537.  1.  T,  r  700,  p.  585.  f.  703,  p.  541, 
r.  708,  p.  586.     f  715,  b.  p.  389.     f.  722, 

r  386,  453.   f.  738,  p.  286.  r.;30,p.5Sl. 
732,  Up.  308.    £732,  p.  533.     f.  741, 

p.2SI.    f.  753,  p.  164.    r.  754,  p.  307.    f. 

755,  p.  308.   f.  756,  p.  633.   f.  757,p.53S. 

£759,^326.     f.  762.  p.  533.     f.  764,  p. 

417.    nV  niaimoc  (rufa^Kvor,  c  1 1,  p.  "79. 

c-2l,p.631.   C43,p.l96.   TmirvJuifftif, 

■pud  £gwb.  pr»p.  BTSTig.  1.  2,  c  3,  p. 

691.     episloli.  Eaieb.  Ii.  3,  p.  691. 
ClemeiM  Ronianui,  cpiiulk  I.  ait  Cor.  c  5, 

p.  89.   c  33,  33,  p.  644.    c  40,  p.  659.   c 

43,  p.  79,  185,  189.    c.  44,  p.  189.    Clem. 

cnlina  bomitia,  h.  3,  c  6.  p.  354.   c  9,  p. 

354.     c.  17,  p.  363.     c.,38,  p.  358.     h.  3, 
'     e.  19,  p.  860.     C  20,  p.  354,  355.     h.  6,  e. 

4,  p.  357.     c  32,  23,  ieqq.  p.  357.     c  26, 

ES55.     c.43,p.354.     c.  61.  p.  369.360. 
8,  c  S,  p.  355.     c  7,  p.  360.     c.  10,  p. 
354.     ell,  11,  p.  356.     c  22,  23,  p.  356. 

b.  16,  c.  10,p.35S.  c.lS,p.60l.  h.  17, 
e.17,  p,359,    G.  l».p.35S.    h.  18,  r.  13, 

r3S7.   ClemeniinwRecognitioiws,  p.S2. 
8,  C  53,  p.  369. 
Commodianiu,  inatrnctioDa,  p-  68.   L  S6,  p. 

687.    i  47,  p,  200,    i-  48,  p.  330.    L  B7,  p. 

687.     L59,  p.  381.     J.  61,  p.  687.     i.  52. 

p.  260.     1.56,  p.  193,  237.     i.  76,  p.  303, 

339.     >.  79,  p.  288.     i.  80,  p.  687. 
CoHini<initorinin,qQomodo»ilii(((;ndBiiiCQm 

Mnnirhnii,  (Angiut.  cd.  Bened.  L  8,  ap- 

prnd,)  p.  504. 
Concilinm  lUibcrilanan,  c  IS,  p.  377.     c 

IB,  p.  198.     C25,  p.  329.     c.  26,  p.  396. 

c.  33,  p.  277.  c  36,  p.  993.  c  43,  p.  301. 
C  77,  p.  233. 

Condlioni  Meocnuuinue,  c.  IS,  p.  338. 
Consrinitionea  apoatolics, ).  3.  c.  38,  p.  336. 

).  8,  c  17,  p.  703.    e.26,  p.  301.    c  31,  p. 

362.     c  33,  p.  197. 
Cornelius,  ep.  R.  Epiatolaad  Fahiaui  opUc 

Andorhennm,  >p.EaKb.h.  ccdei.  643,  p. 

901,  238,  690. 


306,  336.  ep.  4,  p  134.  ep.  6,  p.  19S, 
900,  224.  ep.  6.  p.  229.  ep.  7,  p.  135. 
ep.  9,  p,  327;  up.  11,  p.  227.  ep.  IS,  p. 
231.  ep.  [3,  p.  200,  231.  Ep.  14,  p.  134, 
326,231.  ep.  18,  p.  133.  ep.  31,  p.  133. 
ep.  32.  p.  229.  ep.  26,  p.  330.  ep.  31,p. 
132,  239.  ep.  33,  p.  109.  ep,  38,  p.  333. 
ep.  40,  p.  131,  307,  223.  ep.  43  p.  S«l. 
ep.  49,  p.  224,  225,  233.  ep.  52  ad  An- 
lonimium.  p.  220.  334,  235,  339.  340, 242, 
243,244.245,664.  ep.  54.  p.  334.  tp.  55 
ad  ComDlium,  p.  138,  214,  233.  335.  ep. 
56,  p.  136.  ep.  59.  p.  313.  ep.  60.  p.  356. 
ep.  61,  ad  Euehralem,  p.  2G7.  ep.  63  tul 
PomponiuiD,  p.  377.  ep.  63,  p.  333.  ep. 
66  od  Femenesiuni.  p.  198.  199.  ep  68. 
p.  200,  217,  604.  ep.  69  »d  rgpianuni, 
p.  336.  ep.  70,  p.  315.322.  323.  ep.  71 
ad  Qaintum,  p.  318,  319,  320.  ep.  7'2  ad 
Klcphanain,  p.  316.  ep.  73  nd  Jiibaja- 
num,  p.3l6.  ep.  73.  p.330,323.  ep.  74 
ad  Pompefinm,  p.  314,  316,  322  ep.  75, 
p.  136,  301,  307,  216,  330,  318,  320.  333, 
839.  ep.7Biicl  M«Kn'"n,p.307,309,310. 
ep.  77,  p.  138.  ep.  33  ad  SucrtniDni,  p. 
139.  ep.  83,  p.  139.  ep.ad  DcmelrinnDm, 
p.  36S.  de  lapxis,  p.  134,  330,  332,  (edtd. 
Balnt.  f.  189,)  p.  640.  de  Iwbila  vir^n- 
im,  p.  277.  de  epetTlacuiii,  p.  263.  c39, 
p.  366.  de  mortal itatc,  p.  368,  3.14.  de 
opere  et  rleemoajnis,  p.  330,  647.  de 
imitate  ecclesie,  p.  210.  de  oralione  do- 
minicn,  p.  339.  apologia,  p.  136.  de  tei- 
EimoniiB,  JnitJD,  p.  586.  c  35.  p.  353,  648. 
c  36.  p.  253.  c.  38,  p.  237.  c.  54,  p.  620. 
fliiin,  p.  686.  de  rebapciamate,  p.  3SS, 
323. 

Diof^etos,  epistol*  ad,  p.  69.    I,  1 1,  p.  644. 

Dionyaius  AleiBrdrinui,  apnd  Enseb,  h.  ec- 
cles.  5.  6,  (episl.  ail  Stapliinum.)  p.  330. 
6  41,  (ep.  ad  Fabinni  Anliorhenam,)  p. 
130.  6.  46,  (adNoiaiiatiuiii,)  p.  241.  7. 
1,  (ad  Sixtam  Sernndum,)  p.  320.  7,  5, 
p.  318.  7.  6,  p.  599.  7.  7,  (ad  Pbilenio- 
nem,)  p.  712.  7.  3,  p.  343.  7-  9,  p.  321. 
7.  10,  p.  137.  7.  22.  p.  358.  7.  24,  (irepi 
Itrayyihin'.)  p.  653  Pnepaialio  evangel. 
1,  15,  (ntpl  ^unuc.)  p.  713.  apud  AtbaD- 
aaium,  de  senlenlia  Uionyali.  [tXryxog  tai 
iiroAovia,  ad  Dionjaium  Rom,,)  p,  608. 
1  14,  (ep.  ad  Ammonium  ei  Eupliranor.) 
p.  605.  apnd  Konth,  rcliquim  aaene,  toI. 
3,  (ad  Biisilidem,)p.  713. 

Dionj.iina  Rom.  apud  AlhanasatiDin.  De 
decretii  svnodi  Nicens,  (  £0,  (uMirpvir^,) 
p,  610. 

DispulHlio  Arehelai  camMani.  Opera  Hlp- 
polvli  ed.  Fftbririna,  f.  193,  p.  505, 

£bed'Jei<ii,ai(BlDKus«<^Hptonim.  Auemani 
bihiiolh.  orient,  p.  633. 

Ephraem  Srma.  opera  B jriace  et  latine,  l.  3, 
■ernio  1,'r  438.  t«qq.  p.  462.  ■ermo  14, 
f.  468,  d.  p.  466.  aemiD  103,  f  6,  f.  551, 
6.^3.  p.  471.  f.  663,  556,  'p.  442.  ap. 
Wegener  dn  Manjcha!orttm  mdulgenUii, 
Lip*.  1827,  pag.  69,  seqq.  p.  533 

Epiphaniiu,  herea  h.  36,  t  8,  9,  p.  446     h. 


;j,^,CooqIc 


tKDEX  TO  THB  CTtiTIOSB. 


30,  p.  346,  3 


.    t  I!i,  P-  358. 


h.  33,  t  ■%  p.  4.11 

IS.  p.  4T!>.    Ii.  4f>,  p.  915.     n.  ai,  p.  o-m. 
.  57.  p,  680.    h.  6«,  p.  896.     h.  65,  p. 

Sse.  SOT,  601.    h.  67,  p.  603,  713.    ex- 

pohilio  Atrl  mtholiac,  c  SI,  p.  303. 
Epi«l(il».  Krrlcsiie  ItomimiB  «a  eef|p»imn 

Cnrthn^nicnsrm,  (Crpr.  ep.  3,)  p.  133, 

231.    mnreuanim  ad  Crpr.,  (L'Tpr.  «>. 

26.)  p.  2^0.    c<Tle«iK  Sniymeiw,  (Enseli. 

].  4,  ■'.  IS,lp.  109.335.   ccHrsiarum  Ltt^. 

et  Vi^nn  (Euicb.L  5,  r.  I,  wqq.)  p.  112, 

colmmfprrefalioCleireo- 

SfnodiodPnulumSBii 
i  cone.  l,r  1034.)  p.  SI 
'KanliiD  <^aiaTtiim,  ed,  Laivranre,   Ox< 

1S19,  p.  716.    f.  3B,  59,  T.  32.  36.  p.  716. 
Eaodiua  Cial.  ie  tide  conlrn  Manirhsof,  c 

4,  p.  501.     c.  10,  p.  494.     ell,  p.  490. 

c.  28,  p.  MW. 
Eiitcliiiu.    Historu  eccles.  I.  1.  c.  7,  p.  769. 

c  10,  p.  82.    c  10,  4  a,  p.  65.    L  2,  c.  2, 

p.  681.     c.  13,  p.  665.    I.  23,  p.  675.     1. 

3,  c.  l.p.  80.     C  5,  p.  313,     f.  88,  p.  399. 

1.  4.  c  3,  p.  661.     c  6,  p.  344.    e.  13,  p. 

467.    c.  IS,  p.  109,  335,472.    cI6,t7,  p. 

665.   c.  23,  p.  S04,  206.  c.  26,  p.  101, 104, 

S9B,  676.    c.  29,  p.  458.    c  30,  p.  718.   r. 

37,p.661.    I.5.C.  l.p.IlS.    c.3,p.534. 

c.  5,  p.  I  IT,  320,  331.    c.  12.  p.  721.    c 

13.  p.  4T4.     c.  16,  p.  513,  515.     c.  IT.  p. 

661.     c.  IS,  p.  513.     t.  20,  p.  677.     c  21, 

p.  lis.     c.  24,  p.  194,  393.  300,  332.     c 

36,  p.  680.     C.  27,  p.  211,  721.     C.  28,  p. 

575,  SRO,  561.  563.     L  6,  c.  I,  p.  S3,  691. 

C.  6,  p.  527,  694.     c  7,  p.  121.     c  10,  p. 

BB7.     c.ll,p,692.     c.l3,p.691.    C.  14. 

p.  693.  694.     0-  15.  p.  TOO.     C  IT,  p.  708 
'  c  19,  p.  81,  I7t,  197.     c  iO,  p.  593,  601, 

70^1.     c.  27,  p.  707.     C.28,  p.126.     c.31, 

p.  709.     r.  32,  p.  TIO.     p.  33,  p.  593.     c. 

36,p.704.     c.37.710.     c..?9.p71l.     c. 

41,  p,  130.     c.  43.  p.  201,  339.  316.  690. 

C.  46,  p.  243.    I.  7.  r.  2,  p.  711.    c  7,  p. 

320,712.     <•.  8.p.  243.    c  9,  p.  309,  331. 

C.10.p.l27.    r.ll,p.l3H.    r.l2,p.-' 


?.  1.3,  15,  p.  14C 


c.  IX.  p.  392. 


.19., 


c.  22.  p.  258.  r.  24.  p. 
p.  602.  603,  659.  0.  32,  p.  721,  I.  8,  t. 
3,  p.  148,  I',  4,  p.  147.  pri>.'|)ara[!n  evsii- 
eeiii'n,  i.  2,  c.  2,  p.  691.  I,  3,  c.  7.  p.  37, 
r  4,  e.  a.  p.  146.  c.7.p.3l.  P.l3,p.26. 
c.  21,  32,  p.  SS.  1.  5,  r.  I.  p.  146.  I6.c. 
10.  p.  80.  fin.  p.  443.  I.  T.  c.  8,  p  44. 
dfiiiotiafnirio  evanKeli«i,  1.  3,  jing  1S4,  p. 
172.  vita  Connunlini.  1.  2,  c.  33.  ncqq,  p, 
148.  c.  SO.  p.  145,  id  martvribus  I'n)- 
«sl,  f.  I,  3,  9,  p.  154,   c  4.  p.  Vai.     r.  10, 

6473.     c.  II.  T.  3S8,  p.  732-    ndvcmui 
icroplom.  p.  174. 
"Fliiiyj'f^™  KOT*  Alyvtrjiovc.  apud.  Epipli.  h. 

62,  p,  601 , 

Evati^'cUnm 

t  13,  p  31 

3,  •■  7,  (1.  6,  r.  520,)  apn^  Orig.  in  Joann, 
(.  2,  ;  6.  p.  350. 
Faustni  Haniebsaa,  apad  Aguat.,  c  Faoi- 


tnrn,t.  II,  18,  p.  503.  1.  fO,p.4»4.  L  St, 

p.  500,  502. 
Felix  Manichsas,  apnd  Agatt^  c  FdioeB, 

}.  I.  c.  19,  p.  504. 
Fi^ni^i■n^^  rjiise.  Ctrftr.  ephtola  ad  C^. 

(CTpr.  ep.  75,)  p  126,  301,  207,  216,  £90, 

3IS.  330,  333. 
Gcnnadias,  c  IS,  p.  686. 
OATanis,  apnd  Phuliiini  rod.  235,  p.  675. 
(irrgorioi  Noz.  oral.  25,  p.  83. 
Grcgoriuj  Ntss.  Tit«  Grcgorii  ThaDmatu^ 

si,  c.  S7,  p'.  720. 
Hri^tippas.  apnd  Enseb.,  1,  2,  r.  S3,  p.  675, 

1.  4,  t  22,  p.  675. 

Hcmcleon  hi  cving.  Joann,  apad  Or^.  in 
Joann.  t.  2,  ^  15.  p.  423.  I.  9,  f  12.  p. 
441.  S  23,  p.  373.  (.  10.  t  >4.  p.  431. 
tI9,p.491.  I.13.f  ll,p.373,4Sl.  i  16, 
p.  422.  4  25,  30,  p.  433,  f  48,  p.  433. 
t  51,  p.  433.  f  99.  p.  423.  I.  30,  f  10, 
p.  433.  in  eranRcI.  Lnr«£,  apod  Clemcet 
Strom.  1.  4,  f.  503,  p.  434. 

Heraclianaa,  tjAic.  Chalctdon.,  ap-  Iliot. 
cod.  9S,  p.  485. 

Herman,  Fmlor,  Fahr.  rod.  iporr.  rvi,  3, 1 

2,  (p.  1009,)  p.  464.  1.  3,  p.  278,  S9«. 
HicranTinus  |ed.  Haniana;.)     Epirt.  B  ad 

Ctc^rphonl.  p.  69T.  ep.27  ad  Marcellnm, 
p.  S21.  ep  29  ad  F^alam,  p.  705.  ep. 
41  ad  Pamach.  er  Ozean.  p.  606,  702. 
ep.  71  ad  Lndn.  p.  333.  ep.  72  ad  Vi- 
lBlem,p.  297.  ep.83ed  Magnum,  p.  661. 
ep.  146  ad  Evan^fl.  p.  190.  ep.  148,  p. 
Sa.  de  riribD<  iltoiribus,  c.  I.  p.  327.  c 
S.  p.  349,  c30.  p  661,  c  25,  p.  269,  c 
36,  p.  527.  c.  42,  p.  118.  c  47,  p.  791. 
c.  53.  p.  685.  t.  60,  p.  233,  c.  73,  p  489. 
r.  77,  p.  733.  C  79.  p.  688  tdTena* 
BalinDn),  vol.  1L,  p.  1,  p.  513.  toL  4,  L 
1,  f.  3Gfi,p.  T2I.  I.  ],f  359,  p.  730,731. 
l.a,f.  411,  p.  7ns,  r.  413,  p.  589.  f.414, 
p.  704.  f.  425,  p.  722.  rommentar.  in 
i«aiam,  1.  1,  e.  1. 1.  3.  f.  71.  (ed.  Valluii, 
Tenel.  1767.  t.  4,  p.  21,)  p.  349.  La,*. 
5,  ad  ImI.  5,  18,  f,  S3,  fed  Vallani,  p. 
1.3D,)p.349.    I.  9,c  39,  T.  IS,  r.  950,(ed. 


Valiant,  p,  398,1  p.  349.    ad  Iml  31  :  7, 

8,  r.  961,  (ed.  Vallnni,  p.  438.)  p.  349. 

ramTncnlar.  In  Mirham.  1.  S,  c.  7,  L  6, 1. 

520,  p.  350. 
Hilnrius  in  cpiBt  ad  EpliM.  r.  4,  T.  13,  p. 

183.    in  epist  ad  Timolh.  II.,e.3,7,p. 

A06.     dc  srnodiEi.  t  86.  p.  606. 
HippolTlua  contra  Knctum.  t  I,  p.  984.  apod 

Phol'cod.  131,203.  p.  682. 
IgnaiiM,  epiilola  ad  Epbf.  c  II,  p.  196. 

c  30,  p.  64T.     ep.  II.  ad  Polvrarp,  ^  5,  p. 

234.     ad  Mflj;nr<.  c.  9,  p.  295,  296.    ad 


t  3,  p.  418.     c.  3,  f  5,  p.  420.     c  5,  f  3,  p. 


424. 


a.  263. 


f.*3, 


S,M.P'4!3.  P.10,p,S4.  c)1,ti.p. 
438.  cia,(3,p.4B4  cai,f  4,p.476. 
c.  24,  p.  400,  448,  471.  P,  25.  p.  46a  c 
36.  p.  348.  f  2,  p.  348,  397,  452.  C  37, 
tS,p.47].  r.9l,p.448.  1.2,c4,p.37S 
e.  10,  t  1,  p.  613.  c  16,  p.  400.   c  31, 1 4, 


U,y,,,,;dt,COO'^IC 
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p.  311.  C.  SS,  t  3,  p.  613,  619.  C  SS,  M> 
p.  74.  I.  3,  c  a,  p.  3S9.  c  3,  p.  196,  SOi. 
\  *,  p.  469.  C  4,  p.  85.  c  &,  p.  389.  c 
7,  p.  679,  ell,  9- 492.  f  9,  p.  537.  C 
la,  p.  18B.  c  13,  t  4,  p.  56a  c  U,  p 
193.  c.  15,  p.  390,  393.  c  17,  p.  646.  c 
IS,  30,  (alios  92,)  p.  643,  c.  33,  p.  635. 
C  24,  M.  P-  909.  c  31,  p.  642,  1.  4,  t 
13,  14,  p.  G45.  CIS,  p.  33a  f  4,  p.  331. 
c.26,p.  193.  c3a,  p.  119,  374.  «.  33, 
i  6,  p.  678.  S  ^  P'  ^09-  t  S,  p.  119.  1.  5, 
c  1,  4  1,  p.  635,  641.  c.  33,  p.  651.  c.  39, 
p.B51.  epislola  atl  Viclorem.ap.  Bascb. 
9,  24,  p.  215,  310,  332.  epHtoU  ad  Flori- 
□am,  ip.  Euscb.  5.  20,  p.  S77. 

Jaidoraa,  cummenl.  in  prophet.  Porchor.ip, 
Clem.  Strom,  t.  6.  f.  641,  p.  406. 

Jalim  Airiianua,  epistoln  sa  AriaiiilBm,  np, 
Enscb.  6.  31,  (Rouih,  reliq.  sain'.  >ol.  S,  p. 
115,)  p.  709. 

Jmtinus  Minvr,  (ed.  Colon.  1686,)  npolo- 
gia  L  4  66,  p.  B48.  f.  540,  p.  69.  f.  48,  p. 
58a  f.  50.  51,  p.  662.  apoloein  II.  p. 
250,  SS9.  275,  283,  303,  663.  f.  56,  p.eo9. 
t.  74,  p.  670.  f.  75,  p.  5Sa  f.  SI,  p.  667. 
I  S8,  p.  62.  f.  93,  p.  661  f.  98,  p.  79. 
{10,  p.  635.  t61,p.30S.  dwloeu9,c,  Try- 
phone  Jadso,  r.  318,  p.  9,  376.  t.  247,  p. 
669.  f.  367.  p.  342.  5B5.  f.  373,  p.  67a 
r.  291,  p.  347.  f.  315,  p.  348.  f.317,  p. 
S42  r.  320,  p.  668.  f.  333,  p.  642.  f. 
337,  331,  p.  585.  f.  33S,  p.  398.  f.  344, 
p.  609.  f.  345,  p.  139,  330.  f.  370,  p.  62. 
oohortaUo,  p.  15,  p.  666.  ioyog  irpdf 
'EAhrrac,  p,  666.  •ditio  Benedict,  apol.  L 
{  4,  G,  8,  p.  665. 

Lactanlins,  inalicnlionei,  L  4,  c.  27.  p.  145. 
I.  5,  c,  11,  p.  126.  I.  6,  c  13,  p,  172.  de 
iDoriib.  peraecutonim,  c  10,  p.  150, 152.  c. 


Entycben,  (ininslation,)  Greek  fr^fpnenlB 
in  Eriicli  disMrlatio  de  erroribiu  Panli 
Simosnteni,  Lipa.  1745,  (p.  23.)  p.  602. 

Mui,  epislola  AmdamenU,  ap.  Angiut.  de 
epist.  fand.  c.  1 3.  p.  490.  de  flde  roatra 
HnnielnroH,  (Euod.  Uzal.,)  c4.  p.  501,  c. 
II,  p.  490.  Chonnms,  np.  Aufpiat  de 
natura  boni,  c.  46,  p.  495.  epinlola  ad 
Scythiuiuin  Pabrieiiu  hilioth.  gnera,  vol. 
7.  t.  31B,  p.  486.  cpistola  ad  rir^inem 
Menoph,  ap.  Anguat.  opus  imperivct.  c. 
Julian.  I. .%  e.  174,  p.  49a  c  lT2,p.49a 
ail  Pamcinm,  ap.  Aaipitt  op.  imp.  c.  Ja- 
lian.  c,  186,  p.  497.  ad  Abdam,  Pahr. 
biblioth,  gneca,  (edil- n""".)  '■"I-  T,  f  318, 
p.  499.  cpislolie  Pttbr.  biblioth.  gneca, 
vol.  7,  f.  316,  p.  502. 

Melito  Sard,  apnd  Enacb.  1.4,  c  B«,  p.  101, 


He[hadia<i,  Combefis.  biblioth.  gnec  pair, 
anclar.  noviss.  P.  1.  f.  113,  p.  858.  Tttpi 
KTUTiiaTulr,  ap.  Fhot.  cod.  235,  p.  569.  de 
Xbero  lu-bitrio,  Gailand,  biblioUi.  patr.  1 3, 
f.  763,  p.  422. 

Uiltiadei  nrpt  -rod  /dl  tav  fljw^frnfv  fe 
itaTanaTjil/Ldv,  p.  S19. 


Minndiu  Pellz,  OctaTini,  p.  93.  e.  8,  p.  78, 


971. 


p.  76. 


MonMnns,  ^ud  Epipban.  han«s.  48.  Enatb. 

I.  5,  C  16,  P-  619. 
NoTatianus  de  tiiaitate,  c  6, 8,  p.  S6a  epiat 

ad  Dionya.  Aleiuuidr.  ap,  Eoseb.  L  6,  & 

46,  p.  241. 
Optatus  MileTcneis  de  echiimate  Donatisla- 

nim,ed.DuPin,(p.l74,)p.  150.     L  1,  C 

33,  p.  155. 
OrigeDN,c.  Celsoin,  1.1, c.  I,  p.  74,88,108. 

C.2,  p.  4.     C.4,  p.  160,  S59.     c.  9,  p.  164, 

544,     C.  28,  p.  lEI,  163.     c  33,  p.  639. 

c.  46,  p.  75.     c  67,  p.  454.     c.  67,  p  169, 

250.     I.  2,  C.  9,  p.  636-    c.  10,  p.  169.     c 

23,  p  629.    c  37,  p.  165.    c  34,  41,  42, 


;  55,  63,  67,  p.  169.  L  3,  f.  55, 
p.  70.  cT,  p.89,  c.  8,  p.  127,  c.  9.  p. 
79.  c  lap- 164-  t  14,  p.  89.  cI5,p. 
138.  c.  34,  p.  75.  C37,  p.  474.  c.  29, 
p.  25a    c4l,  p.  636.    0.42,  p.  64a     c 


1.  p.  164.     C.46,  p.  544. 


C5I,  1 


»,  305. 


.  50,  p.  305. 


X  166. 


p.  166.  c  70,  p.  570.  c  76,  p.  627.  1. 
4,  c  15,  p.  639  c  16,  p.  633.  c.  36,  p. 
16a  c40,  p.  637.  0.48,  p.  171.  C.5T, 
p.  655.  c.  62,  69,  p.  168.  c  69,  p.  69a 
""  "5,  76,  81,  p.  167,  168.   c.  73,  75, p. 


169. 


.99,  p.  168. 


|>.  970.   < 


23,  p.  57a  t  54,  p.  475.  6.61,  p.  177, 
348.  C.  63,  p.  164.  L  6,  C  12,  ««qq.  p. 
544.  c.  13,  p.  544.  c.l5,plB7.  c  34, 
p.  699.  c.  35,  p.  91.  c.  38,  p.  138.  c 
39,  p.  170.  c.  36.  43,  p.  161.  c  43,  p. 
403.  c.  44,  p.  633.  c  75,  p.  63B.  c  77. 
p.  639.  1.  7,  K.  36,  p.  138.  1.  8,  c  12,  p. 
577,988.  c.  I7,p.»0,284.  cSI,p.26^ 
c.  22,  p.  30a  c.  41,  p.  108.  c.  63,  67,  p. 
91.  e.  68.  p.  139.  c  69,  p.  lOS.  c  70, 
p.  139.  c,  72,  p.  90.  fin.  p.  372.  In 
Jiwnnom.  L  1,  ^  9,  p.  548,  552.  11,  p. 
550.  lB,p.633.  17,pl03.  33.p.544. 
30,  p.  636.  33.  p.  5SS.  40,  p.  964.  42, 
p.  993.  L  2,  (  1,  p.  588,  2,  p.  576,  577, 
587,  590.  3,  p.  578.  4,  p.  553.  6,  p.  350. 
7,  p.  623,  634.  15.  p.  628.  18,  p.  577. 
SI,  p.  643.  t.5,  (  4,  p.  367.  (edil.Lom- 
matEwh,  vol.  1,p.  173.)  p.  473.  C  6,  i  1> 
p.  704.     3,  p.  530.      12,  p.  441.     17,  p. 


p,447.  t.lO,p.G90.  f4.p.&SA.  13,  p 
703. '14,  19,  p.  399.  91,  p.  977.  97,  p. 
B47.  t.  13,  t  3,  p.  431,  587.  t  13,  S  S, 
p.  951.  la  p.  433.  11,  p.  432.  16,  p. 
421,  422,  437.  30,  p.  432.  91,  p.  56a 
25,p.  568,  590,  991.  34,  p.  637.  38,41, 
p.  476.    48,  p.  423.     53,  p  546.     99,  J 


U,y.,,,;Jt,COO'^IC 


inSBX  TO  THE  CnATIOMS. 


f.694.  tl2,fe,p.U7.  37,-p.BSS.  L 13, 
1,  {ed.  Lomm.  toI.  3,  p.  SIO,}  p,  S7t. 
7,  p.  SOI   aa,  p.  B30.  as,  p.  eaa,  636.   l 

IS,  f  3,  p.  697.  7,  (ed.  LoiDia.  lol.  3,  p. 
SiO,)p.S93.  t.lS,t  14,p.709.  t.ie,tli 
p.fi9&.  e,  p.  694,603,636,  640,644.  9,  p. 
S30.  19,p.345.  ie,p.B2S.  39,  p.  933. 
!t,p.TaS.  L  17,4  U.P-STS.  96,  p.  699. 
30,  p.  695.  t.  as,  t  I,  p.  B64.  f.  988,  p. 
850.  f.  990,  p.  550.  /.  344,  p.  636.  f 
363,  p.  B93.  r.  S6T,  K- 16,)p.69B.  f.  374, 
37b,  p.  559.  f.  378,  p.  S63.  t.  381,  (t. 
15,)p.  TOB.  f.  409,  p.  656.  f.  493,  p.  636. 
r44i,  (t.  16,)  p.  70S.  open  de  la  Rue, 
vol  3,  f.  837,  p.  639.  f.  898,  p.  649. 
CommenUT.  lenes  in  Matth.  t  100,  (ed. 
Lomm.  t.  4,  p.  44B,)  p.  634.  Uoroilis  in 
Jeremi&m,  fa.  i.  16,  p.  626.    k.  8.  B,  p.  705. 


C.8.  3,  p.  638.     1.  a,e. 


,  p.  694. 


'6,)  p.6S7. 


I,  p.  696.  c 
i.  3,  p.  63B.  c.  5.  5,  p.  63S.  c  6,  p.  636. 
C8,p.  626.  C.  8.  3,  p.  637.  c.  9,  p.  S70. 
c.  10,  p.  463.  de  ontion«  dominica,  c  7, 
p.  6!S.  c  13,  p.  285.  c.  13,  p.  385.  c 
15,  p.  590.  c.  aa,  p.  28S.  C  99,  p.  699, 
630.  CoinmfiiUT.  in  «pisL  kd  Kom.  t.  I, 
(ed.  Lomm.  toI.  5,  p.  350.)  p.  636.  ].  1, 
led.  Lomm.  lol.  6,  p.  351,1  p.  S7l.  1.  3, 
(ed.  Lomm.  toL  6,  p.  IOT,|  p.  698.    c  9, 

(ed.  Lomm.  toI.  G,  p.  108,1  p.  639.  1.  4, 
(ed.  dels  RB«,'t.4,f.G49,j  p.404.  1.5. 
p.  314.  cooiDieiilar.  in  Geneain,  init.  p, 
S6S.  ed.  de  1&  Sue,  L  9,  f.  15,  p.  676. 
Selecu  in  FuUmoi,  ed.  de  U  Rne,  t  3,  f. 
570,  p.  651.  ed.  Lomm,  t.  11,  p.  388,  p. 
6SS.  eoiiimenUu-.iDEjcod.lO:37,p.639. 
ed.Lomm.  L  8,  p.  999,  p.613.  ed-Lomm. 
t.  8,  p.300,p.564.  commentu.inTilnn] 
fragm.  p.  578.  homilia  in  luiun,  4,  1,  p. 
eas.  faomilUinLacam,  14,p.3I4. demar- 
lyribiu,  f  4<  P' 7*>S-  7,  p.6S5.  1  a,  p.  637. 
,qnilol*adQTG2.'nuimnan]Tg.p.387.  epi*- 


to1m*dJaLAJnaiD.  t  4, p. 710. 
epiiL  ad  DemePrinm,  (ipod  Bieroi 
Bafinam,  3,  f.  411,  ed.  Mart,}  r 


,708, 


p.  474.  Philocalm,  c  1,  p.  17,  p.  557, 68i' 
p.  38,  p.  554.  p.  Gl,p.  SM.  c.3,  p.  6,  10, 
p.  553.  C  IS.  p.  718.  c.  14,  p.  887.  c. 
IS,  p.  S44,  563.  p.  139,  p.  556.  e.  34,  (ed. 
Lomm.  L  11,  p.  450,)  p.  630.  c  36,  (de 
la  Roe,  t.  2,  f.  Ill  ;  Lomm.  t  8,  p.  305,1 
p.  639. 

Faciatmi  Barcelonenatt,  epLiL  3,  eontra  'So- 
vati  (QaUaod.  bibliolh.  pab.  L  7,}  p.  346. 

Palitdina,  Lauiaca,  c.  147,  p.  708. 

Famphilos,  ^mlogia  Origenia,  (ed.  de  la 
Boa,  I.  4,  f.  85,}  p.  640. 

P^iai,  l^iuv  npuiKav  iirr^oac,  htgta. 


67,  p.  eoa.    ap.  Leant.  Bjianl.  contn 

NeiL  et  Eatjch.  p.  603. 
UipioSoi  iiroaToiav,  act.  OODC  Nic  3,  actio 

6,  (ed.  Maoai,  1. 18,  f.  167,)  p.  601. 
PhilOBtorgliia,  hiit,  ecdet.  L  3,  c  4.  6,  p.  83. 
PlioUos,  cod.  96,  p.  486.    eod.  Ill,  p.  6»S. 

cod.  118,  p.  693,  704.     cod.  lai.  p.  681. 

cod.  aOS,  p.  683.    cod.  355,  p.  67S. 
PolTCiMes,  ip.  Eiueb.  h.  ecdes.  S.  34,  p.  194, 

39B. 
FontiDs  diacoDDe,  Tita  Cjpriasl,  p.  331,  A. 

I,n.  333. 
FnedeBaDatni,  h.  36,  86,  p.  685. 
Flolemteoa,  ep.  ad  Flonm,  p.  437,  438. 

Rhodon,  ap.  Smeb.  b.  eccL  5. 13,  p.  467. 
ItaflnDt,  eipoiilio  ivmboli  aposlolid,  p.  307. 

de  adalteralione  libromm  Origenia,  (o[^ 

Hicran.  t  5,  f.  251,  ed.  Manianaj,)  p,  705. 
Sabelliai,  ap.  Athan.  c  Arian.  or.  4,  t  8.  p^ 

698,     t  ■l'P'BS7.  597.    M!<P->98,60a 

f  13,  p.  5B5.     t  90,  91,  23,  p.  598.     {  33, 

p.  599.     t  35,  p.  S9S,  697,  598,  599.    ap. 

Batillom,  ep.  SIO,  314.    4  3,  ep.  386,  ^  6, 

p.  596.     ap.  Epiphan,  luerea.  63,  p.  596. 

ap.  Justin.  Hart  dia!.  c.  Trjph.  Jnd.  t 

sse,  (ed.  Colon.,)  p.  597.    ap.  Theodratt. 

lLeretrab.3.»,  p.60a 
Serenu  Asmonin^  (Benaadol,  hiat.  pain- 

arcb.  Alexandr.  p.  40,)  p.  4SS. 
Soentet,  b.  ecclet.  L  3,  c  7,  p.  693.    c  as, 

p.  170.    1.  4,  c.  13,  p.  730.    c  38,  p.  3S4. 
StMomenoa,  h.  eocl.  1.  7,  c  19,  p.  308. 
Tabenlnanenaia,  aDiial««  regnnm  atqne  b- 

gatoram  Dei,  toI.  3,  p.  1,  Grjph.  1835,  p. 

103,  p.  350. 
Taiianiu,  oraljo  coDtr*  Gneco«,  t   19,  p. 

671. 
Tertnlliamii,  Apologettnt,  toL  3,  f.  63,  p. 

76.    f,  98,  p.  79.    c  1,  p.  84.  c  3,  p.  369. 

c,4,p.84.     e.6,p.»3,  116.     G.7,p.327. 

Cl7,  p.  177.     c  31,  p  372,  665.    c  34, 

p.  SO.    c  39,  p.  76,  191,  336.     c.  43,  p. 

369,  373.  c.  46,  p.  78.  ad  KalioDes,  L  I, 
C  S,  p.  318,  364.  Cl8,p.77.  ad  Sopn- 
lam,  c.  3,  p.  175.  c.  4,  p.  116, 119.  c.  5, 
p.  103,  119.  ad  Uartjres,  c  1,  p.  !3a 
de  idololatris.  c  S,  p.  962.  c.  II,  p.  263, 
e.  14,p.377,301.  ci$,p.9I,359.  c  18, 
p.  371.  c  19,  p.  373.  de  >pe«arnlis,  e. 
1.  p.  965.  c  S,  p.  73.  c,  24,  p.  366.  de 
cdrona  militii,  c  9,  p.  £73.  c  3,  p.  298, 
808,309,334,517.    c.4,p.26S.     c.  II  pL 

370.  c.  13,  p.  969.  de  hga  id  penecn- 
tione,  c  IS,  p.  131,  133,  531.  c.  IS,  p. 
191.  c.  14,  p.  191.  de  pndicitia,  c  1, 
p.  314.  C.  4,  p.  633.  c.  7,  p.  399.  c.  19, 
p.  517.  c.  19,  p.  331,  316,  633.  e.  ai, 
p.  617.  c.  S3,  p.  633.  de  pcenitentia,  c. 
6,  p.  920.  e.^p,  232.  c.  9,  p.  310,  310. 
c  10,  p.  319.  de  jejnniis,  c.  II,  p.  52S. 
cl3,p.306,  356,380,  521.  e.l4,p.S>4, 
296.  e.  17,  p.  356.  de  eiboruuioae  oas- 
tltatii, c  ^ p. 680.  cil,p.S34,6Sa.  it 
bqitinni}.c.T,p.SlS.  c  8,  p.  316.  c  15, 


Mt.Cooi^lc 


CTDBX  TO  THS  CITATIOira. 


P.31S.  cl7,  p.  195,  IM.  cl8,  p.  31!, 
C19.  dfl  Tir^nibns  TcUndis,  a  I,  p.  616. 
'  c.  9,  p.  ISS,  114.  da  p>llio,  p.  37S.  de 
monogamik,  c  1,  p.  B3S.  c  12,  p.  197. 
c.  ao,  p.  S32.  ad  Qxorem,  1.  9,  c.  4,  p.  S5S. 
c  e,  p.  259,  £81,  384.  de  cnlla  f<Bmina- 
nira,  1.  !,  c  8,  p.  98!.  c  9,  p.  375.     c  11, 

S.  3S0.  de  patlentia,  c  I,  p.  fl]6,  619. 
e  oredone,  c  fl,  p.  648.  c.  19,  p.  332.  c. 
S3,  p.  S59,  99G.  c.  95,  E6,  p.  986,  leqq.  c. 
38,  (Muntori  AnecdoLA  bibl.  Ambroa.  t 
3,)  p.  aS4.  De  nnimm  c.  9,  p.  591.  c.  10, 
p.  619.    c.  ViP'617.  619.    c.  !9,p.  616, 


C  41,  p.  616,  646.     c  47,  p.  79. 
69,  p.  654.     c  56,  p.  523.     c  98,  p.  6fl4 
dc  teatimonio  aniroie,  c.   !,  p.  559,    d< 
orne  Chriitl,  e.  5,  p.  631.    c.  G,  p.  643 
c.  9,  p.  631.     c.  II,  Bcqq.  p.  560,  699.    ( 
c.  14.  p.  631.    de  re$un«eiic«e  csmis.  r 
X.p.474.     e.  8,  p.  319,  648.    e.  48,  p.  308 
478.    adr.  JodiEos,  c.  7,  p.  89.    adv.  Vi 
lentiniands,  c.  4,  p.  437.    e.  S,  p.  678.   adt 
Pniseam.  i',3,  p.  576.   c.  7,  p.  B60.    c.  10 
p  584.    c.ll,p.649.    C.44.  96,97.  p.  584 
contra  Marcionem,  1.  1.  c.  3,  p.  684.    c.  9 
p.  467.     c  7,  p.  466.     1 10,  p.  559.    ell 
p.  468.     t.  14,  p.  315.     c.  19,  p.  466.     c 
19.  p.  469,  559.    c.  30,  p.  630.    c  38, 
47S.      C  M,  p.  473.      I.  9,  c.  IS,  13, 
661.     e.  16,  27,  p.  569.     c  39,  p.  969. 
3,c.3,  p.4:o.     C.3,  4,  p.471.     c  15, 
470      C  S4,  p.  468.     1.  4,  p.  4«9.     c.  9 
p.  473,  c.  5,  p.  474.   c.  9.  p.  465,  470, 561, 
C.ir,p.469.     c.!S,p.51B.    C.S9,p.47I, 


G.  35,  p.  470.  c  SB,  p.  465.  c  40,  p.  648. 
1.  5,  c.  I,  10,  p.  478.  idT.  Hermogenem, 
p.  666.  e.15.  p.  366.  c  36,  p.  617.  Pne- 
■criplio  bKretiRomm,  c.  13.  p.  685.  c.  19, 
p.  933.  c  99,  p.  913.  c  30,  p.  469,  463, 
474.  i:.3S,p.463.  c.  41,  p.  301.  398.478. 
addit.  p.  463.     addit  c.  53,  p.  980. 


Teslai 


Teat. 


lamentnm   XII.  Mlri.rehiinini. 
__1.  ce,p.  174.    t.lV.  (jQd.)c9l,p.365. 
t.  IV.  c.  23,  p.  348.  I.  VU.  (Dan.)  c,  5,  p. 
343.  352. 
Thoodoriu,  FanGg^cD*  io  Origlnem,  e.  19, 


p.  717. 


Theodoretuii,  hieral.  fab.  I.  14,  p.  444.    19, 

p.  567,  618.     90,  p.  468.     31.  p.  498.     f. 

II  3.  p.  396.     9,  p.  600.     f.  Ill  3.  p.  984. 
Theodoretus.  h.  ecel.  1.  1,  c.  4,  p.  723. 
Theodolns,  didaso.  Analol.,  (opji.  CIcni.  ed. 

Par.  1641,)  f.  794,  p.  404.     f  796,  I>.  p. 

41t.     f.  707.  B.  p.  125.  433    f.  800,0)1,3, 

D.  p.  477.     f.  806,  p.  457. 
Tbconai   Alexandr.  opist.  ad   Larianum, 
"   fd'Afhcrj  SpiciicKJUin,  f.  a97,    Galtand. 

bihl.  pair.  [.4,)  p.  143. 
ThDophilus  ad  Antolvrnm,  1. 1,  c.  S,p.  559. 

or.  3.  (  5,  p.  731.     or  9,  (  5,  p.  791. 
TilQs  Boatrensiii,  c,  Mankhteoa,  1.  l,c  13, 

p.  492.    c.  30,  p.  500.    praif  ad  lib.  8, 

(Can.  lect  ant.  ed.  Bosn.  Anir.  1T95,  t. 

1,  r.  137,)  p,496.    1.  3,  initio,  p.  501. 
Viclorianns,  episc  Patab,,  jin   Pannonio,) 

hist,  rreatianis  {ed.  Cave,  libt,  ap.  Oalland. 

bibl.  pair,  t,  4 ;  Routh,  rel.  eacr.  vol,  3,  p. 

S73,Oxon.  181S,}p.  396. 


Ill,  CITATIONS    FROM   PEOFANE   WBITEES. 


.£1in<  Lampridins,  vria  Alexandri  Screri, 

C.  94,  p.  103.     c.  49,  p.  199.     vita  Com- 

modi.  c  6,  7,  p.  1 19.    vita  Hcliogabali,  c 

3.  6,  7,  p.  175. 
.flina  Spanianus,  vita  Iladriani,  c.  33,  p. 

103.    vita  CararaltK,  c.  I.  p.  703.    viu 

Seplimii  Seven,  <;.  1 7.  p.  1 20. 
Ammianiu  Murrellinm,  1.  95.  r.  4,  p.  107. 
Apollonim  TranenAJA,  apud  Euseb.  pr^pa- 

ral.  evangel.  1. 4,  c  13,  (Porpli^r.  dc  ahjiin. 

caru.L2,t34).p.26.   epistoltD, (PliiIo<tra. 

tan  opp.  ed.  01enrini  cp.  58,  f.  401,)  p.  31. 
Arrhianoa,  diatiihn.  I.  4.  c.  7,  p.  159. 
Arislides.  encomium  Romie,  p.  88.    oratio- 

ne«,  p.  73. 
Aristoteles,  elhlca  Nicomaph.  1.  3,  t  7.  p. 

611.    9. 13,  p.  367.    10.  7,  p.  638.   etiiira 

majtna,  1,  (ed.  Becker,  p.  1197,)  p.  553. 

1.34,0.381.     ethi»  Eudem.  3.  3,  p.  19. 

Hetaphralea,  10.  8,  (cd.  Becker,  t.  9.  p 

1074,1  p.  7.    Politii^  I.2,p.  46.    3.  9,p. 

39.    de  anima,  3  5,  p.  436. 
Anen)idon]s,OneiTocrii.  I.4,5,r.  18,  p.  375. 
Alhennus.  Deipnosoph.  1. 1,  t  86,  p.  206. 
Aaloi  QeUlne,  noetee  atUec,  I.  IS,  c  II,  p. 

198. 
Cicero  de  legibnt,  L  I,  cS,  p.  86. 


Digcata,  t  12, 1.  13,  C  1,  t  U,  p-  ISO.   t  14, 

1.  I.e.  4,  p.  126. 
Dio  Casaius,  p.  96.     1.  55,  c  33,  p.  116.    TI, 

p.  116.     73.  4.  p.  118. 
Dio  CbrvnoBloinut,  (oral.  alt.  cd.  Beiske, 

to).  I.  pag.  405.)  orat.  12,  p.  37,  86. 
Diorlclianus,  cdictum  contra  MHnicli.,  (IS- 

lariaa  in  cpist.  lec.  id  llmoth.  3.  7,)  p, 

144,  cdiclum,  e.  Christian.  (Enscb.  h.  ^xl 

1,  8,  c  2  i  rita  Constant  I.  3,  c,  33  i  Lao- 

tanl,  dc  mort.  [icrsecnt  c  10,1  p.  148. 
Dionyains  Hnlicarn,  anliqaill    Rum.  1.  9,  c. 

18.  p.  6.     19,  p.  88.     30,  p.  99.    68,  p.  12. 

4.62;  7.  66,  p.  177. 
nomitini  Ulpianos  dc  offlciia  Procansalani 

fnigm.  Digeal.  U  14,  1,  1,  c.  4,  scqq.  p. 


Flavii 


.  Vopisci 


,  SalDItlinns,  c.  8,  p.  lOS. 


I,  196  . 


Uiidnanus.ep.ad  Cons.Servienuni.ap.PbT. 

Vopisi-.  in  Satamino.  c.  8,  p.  102. 
Heroflia.  i6yoitiXa?JiSci!  irpAr  toiT  Xpi^ 

Tunioi^,  {^p.  Lace  instlUC.   I.9,e,3ida 

mort.  penecnt  c  16,)  p.  173. 


it,Cooglc 
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INSBX  TO  THE  aTATIORa. 


BlftoruEdeiMiMkenuinmb  iUmtiBta,  (uicL 
Bftjcr,}  1. 3,  pag.  73,  p.  80. 

Buioiy  of  ihe  Eul  Hofpils,  (in  Gcnuin: 
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